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A COOPERATIVE PROJECT BETWEEN THE BOSTON SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA ARCHIVES AND THE BOSTON PUBLIC LIBRARY 
(AUGUST 1993 - APRIL 1994) 


This microfilming project includes two collections of scrapbooks housed 
in two separate repositories. The first set of scrapbooks (80 volumes) resides 
within the Allen A. Brown Collection in the Music Department of the Boston 
Public Library (BPL). Their call number is **M.125.5. The second set of 
scrapbooks (132 volumes) resides within the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
(BSO) Archives' Press Clippings collection. They have the designation Pres 56. 


The BPL scrapbooks begin with the founding of the BSO in 1881 and 
continue, through 79 seasons, to 1960. Articles consist mainly of reviews and 
feature stories from Boston and New York newspapers. Occasionally, 
magazine articles and press releases are also included. The scrapbooks cover 
most aspects of the BSO. 


The BSO scrapbooks run from 1889, the Orchestra's 9th season, to 
1973. In addition to local reviews and features, the volumes contain articles 
culled from national and international publications. The scrapbooks 
document, in detail, all aspects of the BSO: The Symphony Orchestra 
(including subscription concerts, tours, and trips), the Boston Pops, the 
Tanglewood Festival, the Tanglewood Music Center, and Symphony Hall. 


The two sets of scrapbooks have been filmed as two separate entities. 
Researchers wanting to look at specific seasons or subjects must examine both 
sets of films to ensure full coverage. 


The scrapbooks do not represent the complete holdings of either 
location on the subject of the BSO. 


Requests for positive microfilm copies of individual rolls, or of film sets, 
should be directed to the respective repositories. 


Music Department Boston Symphony Orchestra Archives 
Boston Public Library Symphony Hall 

P.O. Box 286 Boston, MA 02115 

Boston, MA 02117 
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BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
SCRAPBOOKS 
1881-1882 TO 1959-1960 
1181-18 to 1915-16 compiled by Allen A. Brown — 
1916-17 to 1937-38 compiled by Mary A. Brown 
1938-39 to 1959-60 compiled by the Music Department 


These scrapbooks contain reviews of concerts, articles concerning the Symphony, 
its players and conductors, interviews with soloists and composers, occasional letters and 
notes, an occasional autograph, ticket stubs, pictures of conductors, the Symphony, 
soloists and composers, and caricatures. : 


In the scrapbooks compiled by Mr. Brown, it is possible to find articles or reviews 
pasted on a program which does not have the same date. Mr. Brown used multiple copies 
of programs for his scrapbook "fillers;" the fillers have no relation to the articles pasted on 
them. The fillers may be partially to completely covered. 


These scrapbooks do not contain the complete programs. For the complete 
program, the researcher must consult either the hard copies found in either the Boston 
Symphony Archives or the Boston Public Library's Music Department or the microfilm of 
programs published by KTO Microform (Millwood, New York) and dating from the 
1881-82 season through the 1974-75 season. 


Generally, one volume represents one Symphony season; the volume and season 
should therefore match. Depending upon the compiler and the clippings available, some 
reviews and articles may be found concerning the Promenade Concerts, Boston Pops, the 
Berkshire Music Festival and Tanglewood. 


The Music Department of the Boston Public Library does maintain other materials 
concerning the Boston Symphony Orchestra in other scrapbooks and files. Please consult 
with the Music Librarian for these materials. 
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<THE BOSTON: 
SYMPHONY * ORCHESTRA. 


Mr. WILHELM GERICKE, - Conductor. 


EIGHTEENTH SEASON, 1898-99. 


Music Hall. 


SALE OF SEATS FOR THE 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON REHEARSALS 


AND 


SATURDAY EVENING CONCERTS 


WILL COMMENCE MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 26, 
AT 10 A.M. 


Orders for tickets taken at the Auctioneer’s Office, 


FRANCIS HENSHAW & CO., 
42 CONGRESS STREET, . . . . . ROOM 1. 


Telephone 1665, Boston. 


M. N. JACKSON. 
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WILHELM GBHRICHKH, 
Conductor of the Symphony Orchestra. 


AT Ketisn., 


. 


BOSTON EIGHTEENTH SEASON 
SIC HALL 1898-99 


the BOSton 
Symphony Orchestra 


Mr. WILHELM GERICKE, Conductor 


Twenty-four Concerts 


On consecutive SATURDAY EVENINGS, from October 15, 1898, to April 29, 1899, 
omitting November 12, December 17, 1898, January 23, February 
25, and March 25, 1899, and 


Twenty-four Public Rehearsals 


On consecutive FRIDAY AFTERNOONS, from October 14, 1898, to April 28, 
1899, omitting November 11, December 16, 1898, Tanuary 20, 
February 24, and March 24, 1899. 


SOLOISTS : 


Mime. Gadski, Lady Halle (Norman Neruda), lime, Carreno, Miss Aus 
Der Ohe; [essrs. Rosenthal, Sauer, Willy Burmester, Sahla, Kneisel, 
Loeffler, Adamowski, Schroeder, and others. 


For the first time in several years, Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony with quartet 
and chorus and Schumann’s «* Manfred ”’ with soloists, reader, and chorus will be 
given. 


TICKETS for the series of Concerts $12 00 4 $7 50 according to 
® an @ aman 


and for the series of Rehearsals, location. 


The $12 Seats for the Rehearsals will be sold at auction, at Music Hall, 
MONDAY, September 26, at 10 A.M. 


The $7.50 Seats for the Rehearsals will be sold at auction, at Music Hall, 
TUESDAY, September 27, at 10 A.M. 


The $12 Seats for the Concerts will be sold at auction, at Music Hall, on 
THURSDAY, September 29, at 10 A.M. 


The $7.50 Seats for the Concerts will be sold in like manner at the same 
place, on FRIDAY, September 30, at 10 A.M. 


Bids will: be accepted for seats in their regular order only, and not for-the 
choice ; and no more than four seats will be sold on one bid. The seats open to 
competition will be shown on a diagram, and will be marked off as sold. 


Tickets will be delivered in the Hall, and must be paid for as soon as 
bought, or they will be immediately resold. 
(OVER.) 
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WILHELM GERICKE, 


Conductor of the 


Symphony Orchestra. 


BOSTON | EIGHTEENTH SEASON 
MUSIC HALL 1898-99 


The Boston 
~ Symphony Orchestra 


Mr. WILHELM GERICKE, Conductor 


@ 


Twenty-four Concerts 


On consecutive SATURDAY EVENINGS, from October 15, 1898, to April 29, 1899, 
omitting November 12, December 17, 1898, January 23, February 
25, and March 25, 1899, and 


Twenty-four Public Rehearsals 


On consecutive FRIDAY AFTERNOONS, from October 14, 1898, to April 28, 
1899, omitting November 13, December 16, 1898, Ianuary 20, 
February 24, and March 24, 1899. 


SOLOISTS 


Mime. Gadski, Lady Halle (Norman Neruda), fime, Carreno, Miss Aus 
Der Ohe, [essrs. Rosenthal, Sauer, Willy Burmester, Sahla, Kneisel, 
Loeffler, Adamowski, Schroeder, and others. 


For the first time in several years, Beethov en’s Ninth Symphony with quartet 
and chorus and Schumann’s ** Manfred ’’ with soloists, reader, and chorus will be 
given, 


TICKETS for the series of Concerts $12.00 4 $750 50 according to 
an 


and for the series of Rehearsals, location. 


The $12 Seats for the Rehearsals will be sold at auction, at Music Hall, 
MONDAY, September 26, at 10 A.M. 


The $7.50 Seats for the Rehearsals will be sold at auction, at Music Hall, 
TUESDAY, September 27, at 10 A.M. 


The $12 Seats for the Concerts will be sold at auction, at Music Hall, on 


THURSDAY, September 29, at 10 A.M. 


The $7.50 Seats for the Concerts will be sold in like manner at the same 


place, on FRIDAY, September 30, at Io A.M. 


Bids will be accepted for seats in their regular order only, and not forthe 
choice ; and no more than four seats will be sold on one bid. ‘The seats open to 
competition will be shown on a ee and will be marked off as sold. 


Tickets will be delivered in the Hall, and must be paid for as soon as 
bought, or they will be immediately resold. 
(OVER.) 
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Seating Plan of the Symphony Orchestra | 


We give below a diagram of the Boston | 
Symphony Orchestra, arranged as definite- | 
ly and with as much accuracy as is possible | 
in the compass of a newspaper column: | 


a 


VIOLONCELLOS BASSES 
A. Blaess C. Barth S. Elkind H.J. Butler J.Keller G. Gerhardt 
H. Heberlein R. Nagel 
E. Loefiler HORNS 
E. Rosé A. Hackebarth H.Lorbeer Fr. Hein, C. Schumann 
E. F. Minge!s : 
J. Adamowski 
J. Keller 
A. Sehroeder 
FIRST VIOLINS FLUTES OBOEKS 
J. Thecdorowicz A. Maquarre A, Brooke Paul Fox G. Longy A. Sautet 
K. Rissland . 
H, Eichheim VIOLAS 
G. Strube M. Zach 
W. Krafft L. Svecenski 
K. Ondricek 
FIRST VIOLINS 
¥F. Mahn E. Fiedler D. Kuntz I. Schnitzler 
j- Hoffmann A. Moldauwer O. Roth T. Adamowski 


HARP 
H. Schuecker 


? CLARINETS 
A.Selmer P.Metzger KE. Strasser 


CONDUCTOR : 
: Wilhelm Gericke: 


C. M. Loe filer 
Fr. Kneisol 


ad 


TYMPANI—A Rettberg 
G. Bareither M. Kunze C. Barth  T. Seydel DrRuMS—C. R. Ludwig 
TUBA—A. Thomae 
TROMBONES 
F, Meyer 
A. Mausebach 
C. Hampe 


TRUNPETS 
L. Kloepfel P. Muller Jos. Mann 


BASSOONS VIOLAS 
H. Litke # =P. Litke F. H. Giinzel G. Saner 
C. H. Krauss 
A. Kolster 
M. Kluge SECOND VIOLINS 
F. Zahn J. Edw. Eichler 
H. Berger 
B. Fledler 
J. Michael 


ENGLISH HORN 
F, Muiler 


H.Hoyer 
Hf. Heindl 
C. Barleben 


SECOND VIOLINS 
P.Fiumara  E. B. Marble J. Kneisel S. Goldstein R. Kurth 
J. Akeroyd W.W.Swornsbourne F. E. Schuchman UH. Tischer-Zeitz A. Kuntz 
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Seating Plan of the Symphony Orchestra 


We give below a diagram of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, arranged as definite- 
ly and with as much accuracy as is possible | 
in the compass of a newspaper column: 
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VIOLONCELLOS BASSES 
A. Biaess C. Barth S. Elkind H. J. Butler J. Keller G. Gerhardt 
H. Heberlein R. Nagel 
E. Loefiler HORNS 
E. Rosé A. Hackebarth H.Lorbeer Fr. Hein, C. Schumann 
EK. I’. Minge!s 
J. Adamowski : CLARINETS 
J. Keller A. Seliner bP. Metzger E. Strasser 
A. Sehroeder 
FIRST VIOLINS FLUTES OBOES 


J. Theodorowicz A. Maquarre A, Brooke Paul Fox G. Longy A. Sautet 
K. Rissland 


H, Eichheim VIOLAS 
G,. Strube M. Zach 
W. Krafft L. Svecenski 
K. Ondricek 
FIRST VIOLINS 
¥F. Mahn E. Fiedler D. Kuntz I. Schnitzler C.M. Loeffler °°. ; 
j- Hoffmann A. Moldauer O. Roth T. Adamowski Fr. Kneisol : Wilhelm Gericke: 
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TYMPANI—A Rettberg 
G. Bareither M. Kunze C. Barth T. Seydel DrRuMsS—C. R. Ludwig 
TUBA—A. Thomae 
TRUMPETS TROMBONES 
L. Kioepfel P. Muller Jos. Mann F, Meyer 
A. Mausebach 
BASSOONS VIOLAS C. Hampe 
H. Litke P. Litke F. H. Giinzel G. Sauer 
, C. H. Krauss 
ENGLISH HORN A. Kolster 
¥F, Muiler M. Kluge SECOND VIOLINS 
F. Zahn J. Edw. Eichler 
H.Hoyer H., Berger 
ii. Heindl Rt. Fledler 
C. Barleben J. Michael 


SECOND VIOLINS 
P. Fiumara E. B. Marble J. Knelisel S. Goldstein R. Kurth 
J. Akeroyd W. W.Swornsbourne F. E. Schucnman UH. Tischer-Zeitz A. Kuntz 
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nterview with New Symphony 
Orchestra Leader. 

Mr. Gericke Speaks of His Former 
‘Experience Here, and Progress 
in Musical Matters Since—Fourth 
Week of “Around the Town’’— 
Promenades—Sunday Concerts. 
An interview with Mr. Gericke appears 
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orga Ry. 
ith Mr, "Chad ck, and. 
howed some admirable programmes of 
is eoncerts which Mr, Chadwick had 
sent to him, with an excellent photo- 
Gericke dwelt with apparent 

preeeure on his friendly relations wit 
hese and other American musicians, 
and referred frequently to his most 
kindly recollections of Boston and Bos- 
ton: people, capeciaaly those who co-op- 
erated with him at the time of his first 


NA oo 


engagement with the Symphony orches- 


in the latest issue of the Musical Courier, | 


and the following extracts from it are 
sufficiently interesting to warrant their 
reproduction: 

“Tt gratifies me exceedingly to be again 
elected to my old post in Boston, which 
I look upon as my secord home. 
ceived several communications looking 
to offers for New York, but I accepted 
by preference the position in Boston, 
where I was engaged so pleasantly for 
so many years. 

“IT have received a large number of 


|: 
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I re- j 


letters from old American friends, whose | 


expressions of interest, sympathy and 
appreciation, I must say, have most 
agreeably surprised me, as they con- 
vince me that I still hold a place in 


their esteem. I have watched with in- 
_ terest the 
phony orchestra, and am pleased to 
| see what an advanced position it has 
| maintained under the leadership of such 
men as Nikisch and Paur, whom I have 
| the honor to succeed. 


work of the Boston Sym- 


**"Yes, I found the Boston orchestra 


{mn 1884 in a good condition... It was a 
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' the members together. 


mixed orchestra of Americans and for- 
eigners. When I took up my first posi- 
tion there Mr. Higginson and I agreed 
it to be most desirable for the preserva- 
tion of the good reputation and estab- 
lished skill of the orchestra to give it 
as permanent a character as possible. 
As the season was only six months in 
Boston it became a matter of considera- 
ble discussion and thought on our part 
how we.might prevent the members 


from becoming scattered and out of 
practice in the intervening months, This 
was effected by starting a tour of con- 
certs out of Boston, which proved an 
excellent means of maintaining order, 
keeping up rehearsals and also keeping 
When the comic 


opera house in Paris burned down we 
secured a first flutist and oboeist and 


' other first-class men, 


| as concert 


including Mr. 
Kneisl, from the* Vienna Conservatory 
meister. These men adde 
greatly to the ability and progress of 


| the orchestra. 


."T always took care that the best 
compositions of the best American com- 
posers should be represented as ofter 
as nye on our programmes. 

‘“T am now. spending the interval of 
time before I sail in looking up pro- 
grammes, I am searching, of course. 


tra. ft 
‘snd ‘now they say what a dandy Mr. - 
Emil Paur has become of late! In the. 
first of his engagement with the Symr 


phony orchestra fastidious people com- 


plained of the fit of his trousers, the 
style of his coat, but they can’t do that 
now. The future conductor of the New 
York Philharmonic orchestra has turned 
into a regular dude. I won't say the 
grub has become the butterfly, for I 
never objected to Mr. Paur’s appear- 


ance, but rather liked his German tail- 
or’s efforts. 


However, to. be perched 
upon a stadium, as the orchestral con- 
ductor must be, ts conspicuous, not to 
say trying, and a self-conscious man 


would not be human if he didn’t make 
‘himself as beautiful as he knows how 


under such conditions. No doubt, Bos- 
fon having pressed the button, New 


York styles will do the rest for Mr. 
_Higginson’s late conductor. 


Mr. Emil Paur, if the present plans are 
carried out, will be a very busy man next 
winter, for Carl Loewinstein has prepared 
a most appalling programme for the win- 
ter’s work. Mr. Loewinstein is compara- 
tively new in the managerial world and is 
correspondingly enthusiastic and sanguine, 
but older heads in the business smile du- 
biously when they hear of the plans of this 
man who aspires to be a Napoleon in music, 
In a communication the other day he sald 
that he had practically completed his plans 
for. the winter. There will be twelve sub-. 
scription concerts in the Astoria, as there 
were last year. Then he has planned a 
series of very ‘‘select’’ chamber concerts to | 
be had in the Astor Gallery of the same 
hotel—also subscription affairs. Further 
than that he will give six symphony con- 
certs in Carnegie Hall and five in Brooklyn, 
and finally he will have a series of twenty- 
four Sunday night concerts in Carnegie 
Hall, at populer prices, for the musical up-— 
lifting of the masses. Mr. Paur, of course, , 
will conduct all of these in addition to his” 
work with the Philharmonic Orchestra. : 

The first thought that strikes one after. 
hearing this magnificent programme 18, — 
Who will pay the bill? Mr. Loewinstein 
must surely have sanguine backers if he. 
carry it out, for in the present state of 
affairs there does not seem to be one 
chance in a hundred that he can make both 
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wy. as hionable, t 

“eerts wtih Anton Seidl as conductor, were 
“very small, if there were any. The Phil- 
harmonics had an unusually prosperous 
season, but the Symphony Orchestra, under 
Walter Damrosch, which gave much bet- 
‘ter concerts, played to almost empty 
houses, despite its strong society backing. 
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This year it will not play, but there will be . 


seventeen works of opera and probably the 
‘most brilliant season in the history of the 
Metropolitan Opera House. As to the Sun- 
day night concerts, it is very doubtful that 
this city can support two series, and the 
Opera House with its stars to draw on is 


Last: ~ With but ! 
ee ee Me eed ee 
‘a, and that not particularly | 
he profits on the Astoria con- . 


going to be a most formidable rival to any | 


like undertaking in Carnegie Hall. 
brich is the only one who has been able to 
fill Carnegie on a Sunday night when there 
‘was a concert in the Metropolitan, and this 
year she will be with the Grau forces. Add 
to all this, Mr. Paur as a drawing card here 
'4s an uncertain quantity, and the prospects 
.are that some of these concerts will go by 
the board. Without the opera, music was 
overdone here last season; and next year, 
with the opera and more concerts than 
ever, someone will have to suffer. 
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maak LEON POURTAUD, 
The Fine First Clarinet of the Symphony 
— Orchestra, Lost at Sea. 





‘twenty-three years she had carried on a 
| in this pity 
and Cambridge and her Boston rooms were 
Until recently she 
had resided at 1843 A Beacon street, Brook- 
she had moved to an 
‘apartment house at 282 Massachusetts 


‘dressmaking establishment 
at 214 Boylston street. 
whence 


line, 


avenue, Cambridge. (y-..,. ‘dis! 
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Albert ‘Weiss, Leon Jacquet and ‘Leon Pour- | 
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teau Went Down with La Bourgogne . y, 

At first the rumor was that as many as Ps 
fifteen of the members of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra were lost; but Mr. Zach, 
who is conducting a picked orchestra of - y ; 
symphony players-at Keith's this week, on | : 
looking over the list of passengers, found 
only the names of the following symphony | : 
men: Mr. Leon Jacquet, Mr. Leon Pourteau | 
and Mr. Albert Weiss. 

Albert Weiss, who played the oboe in the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, was returning 
on board the steamer to Paris to visit his 
family at 21 rue Bourtiburg. He intended 
to return in September, either to play in 
Philadelphia or to retiew his Boston engage- 
ment. He was thirty-three years of age; 
he had no relatives in this country. He 
boarded at 621 Tremont street. 

Six Roxbury people were among those 
probably lost on La Bourgogne. These were 


_— 


| Mr. and Mrs. Leon Pourteau and Mme. | 


——- 


——- = _ _—— 


: tain passage on La Bourgogne, but there 


—-- 


| ceeding the late Edward Heindl, both there 


| Pourteau was twenty-nine years old. 
| Pourteaus had no children. | 


Valladé of 5 Atherton place, Roxbury, and 
Mr. and Mrs. Leon Jacquet and their in- 
fant son Karl of 4 Atherton place. Both 
Mr. Jacquet and Mr. Pourteau were mém- 
bers of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
the former being first flutist and the latter 
first clarinetist. Mrs. Jacquet is of German 
extraction and was born in Chicago. Her 
mother, Mrs. Wetzler, is now living at 227 
Fifty-first street, New York city. Mrs. 
Jacquet is an accomplished musician and 
was married only eighteen months ago. 
The baby, Karl, who was also lost, was 
nine months old. Mr. and Mrs. Jacque! 
were well known at the New England Con. 
servatory of Music. Mr. Jacquet was ¢ 
teacher of the flute in that institution, suc- 


and as a member of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, in 1896. Mrs. Porteau was born 
in Lyons, France, about twenty-five years 
ago. Mme. Valladé was her mother. Mr. 
The 





One thankful Woman at Atherton Place | 
is Mrs. Mueller; a neighbor of the lost 
ones. Mrs. Mueller’s husband tried to ob- | 


was no stateroom available and he svwiled 
on the Canada instead. . | | 
Madame Vert Arrouet of 214 Boylston 7 
street was on her: way to Paris 
where her two children attend school. It 
bad been her custom for several summers 
to journey to Paris, where she had a resi-.- 
dence, and enjoy the company of het: 
children during their vacation. For nearly 
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Here Lived the Jacquets, Pourtaus 





ciety, 
Symphony has received a blow which will 1ever cease to be felt. 
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and Other Pas- 
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sengers of the Ill-Fated Bourgogne. 


Atherton place in Roxbury is the scene of sorrow today. In that short 
place running from Atherton street are about eight two-story cottages occupied 
by many people of French descent, 

At No. 4 lived Mr. and Mrs. Leon Jacquet and their nine-months’-old son, all 


of whom were on the {ill-fated steamer. At No. 5, next door, lived Mr.. and Mrs, 


Poutau‘and Madame Vallard, mother of Mrs. all of whom were also 
on board the vessel, 

At No. 6 Atherton place, or directly opposite from the Poutau residence, 
lives Mr. and Mrs. Pierre Mueller, intimate friends of both families. Mr. Muel- 
ler, who Is first trumpeter in the Symphony orchestra, endeavored to secure pas- 
sage on La Bourgogne, so that he could accompany his neighbors on the trip. 
At the office of the steamship company he was informed that all the tickets were 
sold and on Saturday last he sailed on the steamship Canada. 

His wife, Mrs. Mueller, leaves for New York tomorrow morning, and will 
4ail on the La Touraine, a sister ship of the wrecked vessel. Another young 
lady living at No. 2 was also unable to secure tickets on La Bourgogne. 

A TRAVELER reporter was the first to break the sad news to the neighbors 
this morning. Mrs. Mueller was among them. She wept for the lost and clasped 
aer hands and exclaimed: “Oh, my dear husband, how fortunate you were!”’ 

The young Jacquet baby was the joy of the entire neighborhood, and the 
women who congregated about the reporter cried as though their hearts would 
break when they realized what had happened. 

The news spread from house to house, and in a short time Atherton place 
was crowded with weeping women and children, who knew and loved their 
neighbors who are supposed to have been lost. 


ASSOCIATES SHOCKED, 


Poutau, 
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Jacquet, Pourtau and Weiss Ranked High in the 


Symphony Orchestra and Were Very Popular. 


The news of the loss of the La Bourgogne was a great shock to the Boston 
Symphony orchestra, for that organization probably loses three of its popular 
and most talented men. 

Immediately after the promenade concert Friday evening three of the Sym- 
phony players left on the midnight train for New York. They were Leon Jac- 


quet, Leon Pourtau and Albert Weiss. On the following day they took passage 
on the doomei French liner for Paris. 


The three men bade Manager F. R. Comee good-bye after the concert Friday 
evening. They wcee in the best of spirits and looked forward to a happy sum- 
mer among the pleasant and familiar scenes of their early youth. 

It was the intention of the three men to spend the summer in Europe, and 
return to this country in September in time for the engagement of the orchestra 


at the festival of the Worcester County Musical Association h. Worcester. 


There was an air of sad disappointment at Music Hall this morning as the 


many musicians filled in only to learn how their ranks had been so suddenly broken 


by the loss of three of their associates. 
Personally the men were great favorites, and as their associates were told 


of the accident this morning they geemed ready to express only the kindest words 
of praise and sorrow for tneir lost friends. 


Never in the history of the organization has such sorrow come to the so- 
for in the loss of three such leaders in their respective positions the 


While their associates cherish hope for their safety, yet this is small. 
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Orchestta ‘felt "the loss as deeply 
of this-terrible disaster is a great 


+ 


Symphony Orchestra and to me personally, for I knew the three 


~ 


= “Tt will be very difficult to find artists to take their places. Pourtau and 


America.” — 








“Tews! LEON PoURTAU Jui, 4 of 
Amid the many private heart-wringings 












there is one which touches the general 


0 death of Léon Pourtau is a public calam- 
ty. ; 

When this young artist, some years, ago, 
took the position of first clarinet in our 


dent to all that here was a man well out of, 
@nd above, what is commonly called the 
first rank of executant musicians. He was 
‘more than a thoroughly fine player; he 
Was & great player, one to whom the public, 
“his brother musicians, and the critics could 
confidently look, not only for artistic satis- 
faction, but for the suggestion and realiza- 
ition of new and higher ideals. 
probably been few players at any time in 
‘whose playing one could find so fine, so in- 
timate a combination of talent and genius, 
80 exact a balance between warmth of tem- 
*perament and artistic judgment; few in 











lible sense for beauty. No matter with 
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ee 


4 
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there was no falling short of a full realiza- 
‘ton of its largest demands upon the per- 
‘former's temperamental Vigor, upon his 
‘depth or poignancy of feeling; yet, in thus 






hever sinned against the 
‘Plastic beauty. . 
'. Herein lay the rareness of his artistic 
power. In art the truly great are seldom 
impe the immaculate, hardly ever 
‘great. Pourtau was both. He knew how to 
pahow that elegance is not necessarily fop- 
e 1s and emasculate, that strength need 
jmot be unmannerly. Every fine and high 
quality in the music he played found a 
“ready response from his artist soul, and 
‘his unconquerable instinct was to give it 
»just its true value. In a word, he was an 
tist through and through. 


sacredness of 















peccable; 





?P led admiration in his clarinet-playing 
‘were testified to in the fact that painting 


we 


| Was a pastime with him, and in his can- 






vases one recognized the peculiar 
intimacy and joy he had with 
beauty. But the great secret of 


Buccessful artistic achievement, the heaven- 
‘sent power of throwing himself unreserved- 





-' Jacquet were especially fine musicians, ranking among the first in Europe or | 
i 

. ! 

| 





caused by the sinking of La Bourgogne} 
tt was thoroughly his own; he had mastere 
heart in our art-loving Boston; the untime-| 


Bymphony Orchestra, it soon became evi- | 


There have . 


‘whom forceful emotional qualities were so_ 
“constantly refined and chastened by an in- | 


‘ what style of music he might have to do, | 


giving complete expression to what was | 
“most intrinsic and elemental in it, Pourtau | 
‘Mever overstepped the modesty of Nature; | 


| 
: | | 
ly and penetratingly into sympathy wit 
the very heart of his theme—were tha 
theme a bic of outdoor nature, of still life 
or the clarinet part in a great composition- 





it like few. Such a man, when lost, is los 
irretrievably; he leaves a place vacant a 
the top, -where vacancy is the rule. Hi 


seat in the orchestra is become verily 


“Siége périlleux,’”’ destined to wait long fo 
its Galahad. 


THREE SYMPHONY MEN. 


Leon Jacquet, Leon Pourtau and Albert : 
Weiss Among the Victims of — . 
ter nf eh. the Disaster. Yul) 4 4 
schdmsmoal em 


A little knot of weeping women stood 
conversing mournfully before two closed 
and shuttered cottages on a little side 
Street in Roxbury at twilight last even- 
ing. The cottages were the recent 
homes from which had gone to a swift, 
unheralded death two entire families. 

On Friday last Mr. and Mrs. Leon 
Jacquet, accompanied by their 9-menths- 
old baby, Carl; Mr. and Mrs. Leon 
Pourtau, Mrs. Vallard, mother of Mrs. 
Pourtau, and Albert Weiss, bade gapod-. 
by to their neighbors in Atherton place 
and left for New York, en route to Bu- 
rope. The next day they left New York 
as first cabin passengers on the ill-fated 
Bourgogne, 

The harrowing story of the sinking of 
this vessel, containing the additional 
sad news of the loss of all the first 
class passengers, came as a heavy blow 
to these sorrowing residents of the Rox- 
bury district, who had grown to love 
their genial and talented neighbers. 


The men were all members of the 
Boston Symphony orchestra. Mrs. Jac- 
quet was an accomplished pianist, and 
before her marriage, as Minna Wetzler, 
won many laurels, both in this country 
and abroad, as a concert soloist. Baby 
Carl was the pride and delight of the 
neighborhood. Mr. Jacquet played first 
flute in the orchestra, Mr. Pourtau first 
clarinet and Mr. Weiss first oboe, They 
all were most obliging in giving their 
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wife leaves this morning 


—— oe 


orchestra, is . 
sailed the same day on-t 


where she has..engaged passage on La 


-Touraine, a sister ship of the lost ves- 


sel. 


- There was consternation at the offices | 


of the Symphony orchestre in Music 
Hall building yesterday morning, when 
the news of the disaster was received 
there. Assistant Manager Comee was 
soon surrounded by other members of 
the orchestra, personal friends of the 
three men, and all were shocked at the 
intelligence. 

Mr. Comee said: “It is a great shock 
to us all. I deeply regret the fact that 
the men went on this steamer. I knew 
them very intimately. Aside from my 
personal sense of the loss, if indeed 
they have lost their livés, which I stiil 


trust has not been the case, it will be | 


a very difficult. matter to find artists 
who can take the places of these men 
in the orchestra. Mr. Pourtau and Mr. 
Jacquet were especially fine musicians, 
ranking with the very best to be found, 
either in this country or in Europe.” 


Tp: Te 4 

Messrs. Pourtau, Jacquet and Weiss, 
who met death suddenly and cruelly 
by the going-down of La Bourgogne, 
will be long missed here not only as 
musicians but as men. Their musical 
skill and accomplishments were known 
to all, and it is perhaps now idle to 
praise their art. 





Mr. Pourtau was as conspicuous for 
and feeling as 


‘his true musical ‘taste 
'for the indescribable beauty of his 
| tone and the brilliance of his bravura. 


| His solo playing was an explanation of 
Barybbea tn eulogy of the clarinet, and in 
ensemble the musician never gave way 
| Mr. Jacquet had won 
renown before he was called to Boston 
to take 'the place vacated by Mr. Molé. 
As a solo player he was chiefly known 
here by the solos incidental to orchestral 
works, and these were performed by 
him with unfailing accuracy, and mod- 
est but full command of the resources 
As an orchestral 
well 
equipped, and he contributed much to. 
the high reputation of the orchestra 
Mr. Weiss, although 
he was not so prominently placed, was 
an artist from sole to crown, @ man 
His 
taste and skill were recognized at once | 
when he appeared at a Kneisel concert 


to the virtuoso. 





instrument. 
was 


of his 


player he exceedingly 


under Mr. Paur. 


of. thorough and sound training. 


last season, 


Ff ult oets. an 
, }dists. And above all he 
1e, of Nature. He found delight in 
| landscapes, 








I He was generous in praise of colleagues 


» “a” ya - baad 
Sw. ar OG | 


ei “The fine qualities of personality that com- | 


neighbors the benefits of their talents, 
and many an impromptu concert has 
made life brighter and more enjoyable 
7. oe eee of Atherton place. 

sa 
the fact that Mrs. Wetzler, the mother 
of Mrs. Jacquet, who accompanied her 
daughter’s family to New York, to-re- 
main there during the summer, is left 
at one fell stroke without a single fam- 
ily tle. Daughter, son-in-law and grand- 


feature of the catastrophe is | 


| 
/ 
: 
/ 
| 


son all perished within two days after | 


she bade them bon voyage. 












These men were honored and re- 
spected.in the community. Mr. Pourtau 


character. As a painter he showed in- 
disputable talent, and, indeed, he was 
inclined toward painting as a profes- 
sion, esteeming it above the branch of 


was of a singularly sweet and lovable + 


the professicn in which he had won| 
the first distinction at the Paris Con-| 
servatory. He was interested in mod-, 


















ra-modern 
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n hot 
the glory of autumnal 
leaves, the white isolation of winter. 


or composers; he was kindly analytical 
in disapproval. I do not believe that 
he knew the meaning of the words envy 
and jealousy. In public and private, 
‘he was a man of delightful simplicity 
{and honor. He ennobled the art that 
made him famous, | 

I speak of Mr. Pourtau from personal 
knowledge. I am told that Mr. Jacquet 
fand Mr. Weiss were also high-minded 
in life as well as in art, and they too 

i are mourned as men and as musicians, 
The loss of such men is not confined 
merely to the orchestra or the imme- 
i diate friends; the whole city shares in 
this loss: for they embellished a profes- 

sion which is held here in high repute | 
chiefly on account of the art and the 1 
i character of such as those who last | 
week met an untimely death. 9 Hole | 

ee EEE ———————— 
 -PIVE TOPICS ABOUT TOWN. 1G% 
: Se hea | 9 met, * f sia hal 
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The decision of the Boston Symphony Or 
chestra to hold its concerts in Carnegie Halk 
and to precede them by a public rehearsal, just: 
as the Philharmonic and the Symphony societies: 
have for some time, shows that the direction | 
of the organization has confidence in the abil> 
ity of the new conductor to gain especial pa- 
tronage for the orchestra, * ‘he Symphony Or- 
chestra will not divide the patronage given to 
the Philharmonic and the -Boston band, and 
the field will practically be left to these two or- 
ganizations. it is said that the Boston Orches- 
tra, from rresent indications, will have a more 
prosperous season than it has ever before had’ 
in New York. The number of subscribers is ale 
ready large. There will be nothing contributed 
to the musical season by the permanent OfF- 
chestra, although it will be such a society from 
another city that will probably be the most no 


ter. Possibly to get the benefit of such an or- 
chestra as that which comes from Boston will 
be a satisfaction great enough to overcome the 


embarrassment 
ermanent orchestra from another: city after 
aving made such a pow-wow about having one 


| eee ee en 


aid out by the direction of the Boston Sym- 
haar seeeni to indicate an intention of placing 
the orchestra on a different basis from any that 
it has ever occupied here before. With only 
the Philharmonic to share the field, the rivalry 
between these two is likely to be sharr. The 
J end of the season will show which of the two 

survives, The present step of the Boston Sym- 


ae 


phony management indicates a confidence in. 
. its bil 


ity to play a larger part in the musi 
affairs of this city thanit ever has before, 
| Whether or not this is to beat the expense of the 
€ Philharmonic remains to be seen. 
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table feature in the orchestral music of the win- 


of being compelled to borrow ®& » 


of our own. The campaign which has been 



























us ia tele oo ie C Ta t of 9 
ning the late Léon. Pourtau. i 0 
ice’ is founded on’ information given 
a a correspondent in Lyons. | __ 
“We learned by the newspapers of 
is entrance into the clarinet class of 
Mr. Rose (at the Paris Concervatory). 
He attended these lessons for two years 
and then took the first prize (1887). He 
‘Was engaged for the Colonne orchestra, 
put. one fine day because he was late 
‘at rehearsal there was a violent dis- 
‘pute and he resigned. Alexandre Lui- 
‘ginl, now conductor at the Opéra Com- 
ique, was then conductor at the Grand 
Theatre, Lyons; he was always searc 
ing for soloists, because virtuosos were 
unwilling to exile themselves in the 
provinces. Pourtau, disgusted with | 


Paris, accepted the position that was | 


‘offered. And he accepted it for this: 


‘reason: he wished to paint at his leis-— 


ure, He was late at the rehearsal, the 
day that there was the trouble which 


led to his resignation, because he had | Paris. 


miscalculated the time necessary to go 
from the Ecole des Beaux-arts to the 
‘Chatelet. Painting enticed him, took 
‘possession of him. The moment he was 
free he went with his paint-box into 
woods near Paris. There he _ copied 
nature, never satisfied, always disgust- 
ed with himself; but whenever he had 
learned a difficult solo and had played 
it well, he would say to his friends:, 
‘What a bore this music is! Once you 
master a piece, you know you will 
‘never be able to play it any better; 
there is nothing more in it to be found.’ 
‘He almost blushed at being a musician; 
music was for him nothing. more than 
a@ means of getting a liviné. One day 
he played in a concert. An American 
_|impresario heard him, wéndered, and 
made a superb offer for concerts in 
Boston: 60,000 francs for three years 
with the privilege of renewing the con- 
tract. ‘Twas a fortune. Pourtau after 
three years of exile was returning with 
‘his wife to see again his native land and 
friends; he could not realize his dream. 
‘To prove to me that he had not for- 
gotten painting he sent me from Boston 
two years ago an exquisite little pic- 
ture on a visiting card: a raqad by the 
riverside. Pourtau was @ very dis- 
‘tinguished ‘pointilliste’; but he did not 
go too far; his choice of: 
to his canvas intense light 
re His paintings sold 


¥ nd vibra-. 
in Amer-. 


. Now it is true that Portau was at 
times impatient with music, and he 


preferred the art of painting to it, but 
‘remember that when he made _ the 
outbreak recorded above, he was in 
Conservatory routine work, or in the 
ry of the operatic orchestra at 
‘|}Lyons, I know that in Boston he 
| Was interested deeply by works of the 
modern school, works by Richard 


ee corcat : io ti m1 
‘ 


k play it again and again. 


lethod gave . 


st > om D' Be al 
‘painting and still 

a greater. respect for Arka, partly, no 
doubt, on account: of the greater op- 
| portunity afforded him of playing and 
‘hearing, and this respect was growing 
day by day. That he was not by 
nature a poetic, imaginative musician 


+ Vie 
eo . 


is nonsense. His clarinet playing was 


an immediate refutation of the charge 
that he was merely a mau of technic 
and routine. 

The story of his engagement by an 
‘impresario’? is a pleasant fable. Pour- 
tau may have received $50 or $60 a week 


reach season; ‘60,000 francs’’ for three 


years would mean $4000 a season, 
Pourtau, according to the Ménestral, 


| Was born at Bordeaux, Nov. 23, 1868. 


He exhibited his paintings once or 
twice.in Boston; but the sales were 


4 ff 
few. PD Hal: + 


Joseph Luigini, gh Ste of the Lui- 
gini mentioned above, died July § at. 
He was a celebrated conductor 
at Lyons—he was there 40 years; at 
Paris, at the Italiens, where he brought 
out, besides other pieces, ‘‘Aida;’ and 
at Rouen... For several years he had 
been blind and paralyzed. Two vears 
ago the Figaro organized a benefit for 
him; but when he died his money was 
gone, and his widow is left in mater 
destitution. 


the fi:nte- 
o went down with the Beur- 


You remember Jacquet, 
player 


gogne. It was his habit to visit friends 


in Brookline, Their neighbors were few 
and at some distance, and among them 
vas not one musician. Jacquet, seated 
on the piazza, would play his flute, 
and there was one air, a.simple tune, 
a tune of simple folk, that gave these 
friends special delight; and he would 
After the 
sinking of the ship, these friends were 
on the piszza, taiking of Jacquet, and 


-mourning him. The sun had set. Sud- 


denly they heard that familiar air, and 


it seemed as though Jacquet were with 


them. Was it a delusion? They went 
over the lawn; still they heard the 
tune they loved. They went to the 
néarest houses. No, there was no flute- 
‘doy fe: there, and no playing had been 
1eard, Again crossing the lawn, and 


again on the piazza, they heard that . 


tune. It was not one hysterical person 


that heard it; there were half a dozen, | 


the parents and the children. Finally 
the music ceased. Nor has it sounded 


‘ince that s 4 : en 99 
‘ that summer-night. p Hoke Door 


preter —, 1g ap te a4 
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BAD NOE GY ‘ 
a ’ Leh gy re, Be Pe y 
a a tl aes) is 


| cs - A Little Analogy 


git was Goethe, I think, who likened a 
skgilful dramatic company to a well-trained 
orfchestra. How many such companies are 

ove in America today? 


\s | sat, last winter, listening to the 
‘ton Symphony Orchestra (I, who would 
‘Tessedly rather see a good play well 
ed than Hsten to the music of the 
eres; and there are’ many mortals so 
istituted) the thought kept persistently 
ning to me: suppose we had a dramatic 
pany here in Boston as perfected in 
Ty part as is this body of musicians; 


'h a stage-manager whose knowledge of 


art and disciplinary skill were such as 
xpected of Mr. Paur; each -member of 
company—from leading man to super- 
nerary—as expert, 


are proud to be units*in this organiza- 
Should we, who love the drama, now 
ee away from it? Or when 
2d to the playhouse by an irresistible 

, leave it, nine times out of ten, more 


dis: usted than when we entered? 
C~o men and women throng to Music Hall 


ely to be amused? Certainly not. 


mys the soloist of this orchestra, con- 


tly playing only the music ‘‘adapted’’ 
his ‘‘personality;” banish the con- 
tor from the stand, and place there- 
the man who plays the _ triangle 
beat time for Mr. Knetsel; let the 
et office be a kind of thermometer 
ch poor Mr. Kneisel must watch with 
kious eye and try to play according to 
} weather; thrust from the orchestra Mr. 
filer, Mr. Adamowski, any player whose 
ity allowed not of the supreme _ su- 
ymacy of Mr. Kneisel. Where would be 
oh music- 
fing public? ‘‘Where are our plays?’ 
r the doleful play-lovers. Could the 
inant strains of Mr. Knetsel’s violin 
sole you: for your loss? Can Miss 
‘lowe’s ‘Viola’ atone to us for the lack 
play called “Twelfth Night?” 
ippose again that this orchestra, 
ieht hither after most careful selection 
somponent parts, making this favored 
its home and creating here a musical 
-nosphere,” its art diffusing for the de- 
t and instruction of thousands, should 
nm to travel incessantly from East to 
t and*back again, playing six nights in 
y week, giving afternoon performances 
. @es, and moreover, should be confined 
me programme throughout the season. 
7 long do you think any life would re- 
h in the chosen numbers, even it tho 
fclans would consent to such artistic 
$de? Yet, this is exactly what theatri- 


we om “sg 3 ‘ 
EN Pte vinci ar gap 6 evi ples ee 


for the absurdity’ of tt, yee og ete pr 
gramme consists of a Sousa march, a & 
tion from one of Mr. Reginald de Kover : 
operas, etc., etc. Ridiculous! Of cou ob 
Why, the demoralization of your orchestre 
would be complete. “Just so!” sigh the, 
drama is complete. 
weary, wandering artists whom we see, at 
a, disadvantage, for a week or two annu- 
| ally, what is there left us?’ I wonder if 
| Mrs. Fiske or Mr. Mansfield, sitting in 
| Music Hall on a Friday afternoon, would’ 
i not envy Mr. Knelsel the repose of pe 
1 modest seat at Mr. Paur’s left. 


enthusiastic and | 
ordinate to the whole as the musicians © 


Try it. 


‘) 


play-lovers, ‘‘the demoralization of t 


tat 


- 


# Bru eee rest 


sae ogee 


Except for some. 


Once again, please suppose that in this. 


of actors 


ually acquiring the 


city of Eoston (this ‘‘modern Athens,” with 
its beaviiful Public Library, its Museum of 
Fine Arts, institutions of learning, its 
world-famous orchestra and—Keith’s) there , 
were a theatre wherein. worked a company | 
as carefully selected as 
the musicians of the orchestra, grad- 
united skill of 
their brother artists, with a repertory rang- 
ing from Shakspeare to Ibsen. 
If I mistake not, the public did not 


No public? 


ask for .a Symphony Orchestra; it was 
generously given without the asking, and 
ceriai:ly the great gift has not been un- 


appreciated. 


EMIL wesc 


To the Editor of tha Transcript: 


' 


A*short time ago we read the sad an= 


He had not 


ity and talent as a musician, and his esti= 
mable qualities as a private citizen, were ; 
such as should not pass without especial - 


mention. 


nouncement that three of the prominent . 
members of the Boston Symphony Orchéss- 
tra were lost in the Bourgogne disaster. 
Another, a veteran member of the great 
orchestra, passed away in June last, Emil 
Golde, the well-known and excellent bass- 
tuba player in the orchestra. 
a rival upon that instrument in the entire | 
country. Taken together, his marked abile 


| 


The writer, who for years was a member : 
of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, but | 
compelled by illness to resign his position — 
last season, was most intimately associ- — 
ated with Mr. Golde. We were—our tastes 
being similar—confidential companions, and 
ofttimes room mates on the orchestral trips. 
Consequently, I knew him very well. As a 


' tribute to the memory of my dear depart 
friend, I will say that Mr. Emil Golde w 


@ man of uncommon excellence of charac- 
ter, and the same can be truthfully said of 


him as a musician and performer. He was 


an enthusiastic lover of the beautiful in - 
both nature and art; and his taste for lite 


erature was of a hich order. He 
much and remembered what he read. 
though a German by birth and parent 
he was thoroughly American in his t 
and matters pertaining to every-day 
fairs. 


were of superior excellence. As a CGO 


Regarding his musicianly qualities, they : 


bassist, he was placed by other excellent 


artists in the very front rank: In truth, | 
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| we. : mplishing’ results. well: night:impogs and xeoy He 
Geath apt" x {the ‘aw euneerilek a ABS 9: age goers | nM “ when “js” ne in see ‘that 
Now in | Wiich hes grown up since he left Bos- 4 |} the rgscsea tion overt which Mr. Gericke 

De Actasee nave sca eventos Witt coment || | 's to raise, his baton in a few weeks is 

4 | among them will :be many artists. of + | (tremendou rovement upon. the 


Ohe 
| ranks of e orchestra, Mes 
| world-wide fame. The auction gales of one he found in 1884, congratulations are | Loeffler, Adamowskt ‘and: 
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| season tickets will be held. at Music 


| Hall, Monday 
: Friday, Sept. 26, 27 , 29 and 30. 


iprosching poh. ‘Ereves 
to Be Brilliant. 


e Symphony Cuncerts Under Con- 


pane Gericke—Grand Opera— 
The Worcester County Festival— 

a for the Sheltering Home 

mote and Comment. 

, a HE approaching Boston 
musical season promises 
to be particularly bril- 
liant. With the Sym- 
phony concerts at Music 
Hall, a three weeks’ sea- 


Bon of grand opera in |: 


nid-winter at the Boston Théatre, and 
‘fhe usual concerts of the various clubs 
societies, music lovers may look for- 
‘d to it with pleasant anticipation. 
mn 1 Boston Symphony orchestra will re- 
/Sume its concerts at Music Hall, Oct. 14, 
“a an dG wili give its usual weekly perform- 
s aces Friday afternoons and Saturday 
venings until the end of April. The 

4 D1 RY ad of this great organizatidn has 
“become the standard of orchestral per- 
fon fmance in America, and in no other 
sty of the world can. so. fine a series of 

3 rts be heard. They give pleasure 

oe multitude of music lovers and have 
‘mad at area a Mecca of musical stu- 
x . The arrangements for the season 
pepetically completed. The vacanciés 


Recraaheg made during the sum- 
‘ft _ The following artisis have been 
‘Messrs. von Theodorowitz, 

ye the Berlin Philharmonic or- 


cit 


ag str a@; Maquarre, flute, of the. Lamou- | 


eu: ¢ orchestra; Longy, oboe, of the 
x img me orchestra; Selmer, clarinet, of 
th hae orchestra; Kloepfel, 
trum pet; Mausebach, trombone; Thomae, 


vn aa S| 


ted 5 Symphony orchestra, With the ex- 


, and Rettberg, tympani, of the New | 


Tuesday, Thursday and 


The trips of the Boston ayraphbny or- 
chestra away from home will this sea- 
son be 2 day longer than formerly. 
The management had intended to aban- 
don the concerts in Baltimore when it | 
first laid out the season’s itinerary, in 
order to gain time to give an extra con- 


cert each month in New. York. This dis- |. 


appointed the music lovers of Baltimore, | 
and five euceces entered into a guar. 
antee sufficiently generous to persuade | 
the management to add one to the days 
of travel. On each trip the orchestra | 
will give one concert in Baltimore on | 
Saturday, one in Washington on Mon- 
day, one in Philadelphia on Tuesday. | 
two in New York on Wednesday and | 
Thursday. and two in Brooklyn on Fri- 
Gey and Saturday. 


IN THE worLD OF ‘MUS. 


The hniihiiay. , Urchestra’s 
Boston Season. 


Newcomers of Note in the Organika- 
Hon Under Conductor. Gericke— 
List of Soloists—Wagner Operas 
' Without Cuts—Mlle. ‘Lorraine’s. 
American Tour—The Bostonians, 


>» HE 18th season of the Bos- 

ton Symphony orchestra, 

like its predecessors, will 

be the musical magnet of 

the year, attracting its 

thousands of patrons from 

Boston and vicinity for a 

radius of at least 50 miles. Through all 
these years, the season-ticket purchas- 
ers in. the early eighties have steadfast- 
ly remained, while it has come to. pass 
that a new generation has swelled the 
audiences. to unprecedented numbers. 
No stronger evidence than this can rea-~ 
sonably be’ asked as to the integrity of 
the organization and the standard of 
its ‘work. It was organized as a per- 
manent. orchestra, to be maintained 
solely. for concert: performances,’ and .it- 
remains the same today. As a striking 


| evidence of its unchanged personnel,:the 

| BOF, tnese changes, the personnél — 

an tI ae it "oe ‘ag for several years 
a WV itt ih al ‘who’ ‘has been | 


great majority of thenewcomers. brought | 
to this country by Herr Wilhelm Ger 
when. he reorganized the orchestra ear 
in his regime 12 years. ago, will wel-. 


| 


| tice to credit Mr. Geric 
‘| solute loyalty to a.high’' standard of d harmonic orchestra, Mr. Gericke said, “Yes, 


I found the Boston orchestra in 1884 in a good 
‘| condition. It was a mixed orchestra oi Amer- 


CONDUCTOR WILLIAM GERICKE. 


in order, both for the conductor and an 
expectant public. It is but simple jus- 
with an ab- 


ideal performance. To gain this. stand- 
ard he was untiring,. sparing neither 
the orchestra nor himself. 

It it a. pleasure to announce that the 
Ninth Symphony of. Baethov ams with 
its quartet of vocalists 
be given complete,, and the’ music to 
Schumann’s “Manfred, ’? also with gsing- 
ers, chorus and’reader. Those who re- 
call-the marvellous work evolved ‘from 
a chorus not over large in numibers in 


a ‘performance of the Ninth Sym- | 
phony, under Mr. Gericke, some 10 | 


bd ag0, will know the full meanin 
of the ve ‘announcement, and antiqi- 
pate accordingly. 


It is worthy of note that, as the three 


members of the orchestra lost last @uly 


were Frenchmen''on a Freneh steamer, . 


o France is called upon to 4 et 
places from her most Biagio orches- 


ras. There have been engaged Messrs. : 


Maquarre, flute, of .the 


amoureux: 
orchestra; ‘Longy; oboe, of the Colonne. 


orchestra, and Selmer, clarinet, of the 


} Lamoureux orchestra. The only, changes 
e a new 


in the string department will 
first violin. Mr:: Theodorowicz ‘of we 
Berlin Philharmonic. orchestra, and.: 


yimoncellist, whom Mr. Gericke. will 
h him: There have also been. 


bring ‘wit 
engaged, Kloepfel, trumpet; Mausebach, 


d chorus, will | 


chosen, . 4s 
The sales of season Yar ir them 
Friday afternoon rehearsals: and-24 Bat. ; 
urday mt concerts will be by auc- 
tion, as’usual, and will be held:at D Music 
Hall,, Monday, -Tuesd ys Thursda 
Friday Sept. 26, 27, nd’ 30. > 
seats for the rehearsals: will be sold 
Monday; the $7.0 seats:ifor: the rehears: 
als, Tuesday, and the $12 and $7.50 seats 
for the aturday evening concer Sy 
Thursday and Friday, respectively. : 


In an interview with a @ correspondent of the 


Musical Courier, Mr. Gericke, who returns to 


Boston this fall to take up his old post as con- 
ductor of the Boston Symphony orchestra, 
says: 2 

‘Iam now spending the interval of time 
before I sailin losking up programmes. Iam 


| searching, of course, for novelties, and I shall 


take the greatest interest in giving the Amer- 


' ican Composer a good place on our programme. 


‘I have received a large number of letters 
from old American friends, whose expressions 
of interest,sympathy and appreciation I must 
say have agreeably surprised me, as they con- 


N vince me that I still hold a place in their 


esteem. I have watched with interest the 
work ofthe Boston Philharmonic orchestra, 
and am pleased to see what an advanced posi- 
tion it has maintained under the leadership of 
| such men as Nikisch and Paur, whom I have 


» the honor to succeed.”’ 


Continuing to dwell upon the Boston Phil- | 


icans and foreigners. When I took up my first 
position there Mr. Higginson and I agreed it 
to be most desirable for the preservation of the | 
good reputation. and established skill of the 
orchestra to give it as permanent a character 
as possible. As the season was only six months 
in Boston it became a mat:er of Considerable 
discussion and thought on our part how we 
might prevent the members from becoming 
scatter:d and out of practice in the interven- 
ing months. This was effected by starting a 
tour of concerts out of Boston, which proved 
an excellent means of maintaining order, 
keeping up rehearsals and also keeping the 
members together. When the comic opera 
house in Paris burned down we secured a first 
flutist and oboeist and other first-class men. 
including Mr. Kueisel, from the Vienna Con- 
servatory, as ‘concert meister.’ These men 
added greatly to the ability and progress of 
the orchestra.” ; 
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But he was a” noble fellow -in 
_@yéry sense of the word, and his loss will 
‘be deeply mourned by hundreds of friends 

acquaintances. 
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IN THE WORLD OF MUSIC. 


“Mevatel astute | & 
Approaching Season Premises 
Bi to Be Brilliant. 


“The Symphony Concerts Under Con- 
ductor Gericke—Grand Opera— 
The Worcester County Festival— 
Concert for the Sheltering Home 

mae Note and Comment. 

E HE approaching Boston 
musical season promises 
to be particularly bril- 
liant. With the Sym- 


phony concerts at Music 


Hall, a three weeks’ Sea- 
A fon of grand opera 
mid-winter at the Boston Theatre, and 
the usual concerts of the various clubs 
and societies, music lovers may look for- 
ward to it with pleasant anticipation. 
‘The Boston Symphony orchestra will re- 
Sume its concerts at Music Hall, Oct. 14, 
and wili give its usual weekly perform- 
@nces Friday afternoons and Saturday 
evenings until the end of April. The 
Playing of this great organizatidn has 
become the standard of orchestral per- 
formance in America, and in no other 
city of the world can.so. fine a series of 
concerts be heard. They give pleasure 
to @ multitude of music lovers and have 
made Boston a Mecca of musical stu- 
dents. The arrangements for the season 
are practically completed. The vacanciés 
in the orchestra created by the loss of 
@everal valued members have been filled 
by engagements made during the sum- 
“mer. The following artists have been 
secured: Messrs. von Theodorowitz, 
violin, of the Berlin Philharmonic or- 
'chestra; Maquarre, flute, of the Lamou- 
reux orchestra; Longy, oboe, of the 
Colonne orchestra; Selmer, clarinet, of 
the Lamoureux orchestra; Kloepfel, 
trumpet; Mausebach, trombone; Thomae, 
tuba, and Rettberg, tympani, of the New 
York Symphony orchestra. With the ex- 
ception of tnese changes, the personnel 
will be the same ag for several years 
‘past. ‘William Gericke, who has been 
“engaged as conductor, will be warmly 


Winutam A, Freup : 


in | 


nity wi ch were characteristic of them 

during his former. regime. His return| 
will be hailed with joy. by subscribers | 
who had.the pleasure of hearing the or- | 
chestra between 1884 and 1889, and by | 
the new generation of concert goers. 
which has grown up since he left Bos- 

ton nine years ago. The soloists for the | 


season have been selected with care, and |- 


among them will be many artists of 
| world-wide fame. The auction sales of 
season tickets will be held at Music 
Hall, Monday, Tuesday, Thursday and 
Friday, Sept. 26, 27, 29 and 30. 


The trips of the Boston Symphony or- _ 
chestra away from home will this sea- 
son be 2 day longer than formerly. 
The management had intended to aban- 
don the concerts in Baltimore when it 
first laid out the season’s itinerary, in 
order to gain time to give an extra con- 
cert each month in New York. This dis- , 
appointed the music lovers of Baltimore, | 
and five gentlemen entered into a guar- 
antee sufficiently generous to persuade 
the management to add one to the days 
of travel. On each trip the orchestra 
will give one concert in Baltimore on 
Saturday, one in Washington on Mon- 
day, one in Philadelphia on Tuesday. 
two in New York on Wednesday and _ 


Thursday, and two in Brooklyn on Fri- } 


day and Saturday. 
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30ston Symphony orchestre 
forgotten the five vears from 1884 to 1889, 
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when Mr. Gericke laid the foundation, so | 
jy vital to. every. enduring. organization, | 
and so essential:to: his successors in ac- | 


| complishing results well night impossible 
but for his earlier preparation. _ . 

And when it is borne in mind that 
the organization over: which Mr. Gericke 
is to raise his baton in a few weeks is 
a tremendous improvement upon _ the 
one he found in 1884, congratulations are 
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Symphony ,Orchestra’s | 


Boston Season. 


Newcomers of Note in the Organirza- 


tion Under Conductor Gericke— 


List of Soloists—Wagner Operas ) 
Without Cuts—Mlile. Lorraine’s | 


American Tour—The Bostonians, 


HE 18th season of the Bos- 
ton Symphony orchestra, 
like its predecessors, will 
be the musical magnet of 
the year, attracting its 
thousands of patrons from 
Boston and vicinity for a 

radius of at least 50 miles. Through all 
these years, the season-ticket purchas- 
ers in the early eighties have steadfast- 
ly remained, while it has come to pass 
that a new generation has swelled the 
audiences to unprecedented numbers. 
No stronger evidence than this can rea- 
sonably be asked as to the integrity of 
the organization and the standard of 
its work. It was organized as a per- 
manent orchestra, to be maintained 
solely. for concert performances,’ and it 


remains the same today. As a striking — 


evidence of its unchanged personnel,:the 
great majority of thenewcomers brought 
to this country by Herr Wilhelm Gericke 
when he reorganized the orchestra early 
in his regime 12 years ago, will wel- 


| 


\ 


CONDUCTOR WILLIAM GERICKE. 


in order, both for the conductor and an 
expectant public. It is but simple jus- 
tice to credit Mr. Gericke with an ab- 


solute loyalty to a _ high standard of; 


| re performance. To gain this stand- 
| ar 
the orchestra nor himself. 

It it a pleasure to announce that the 
Ninth Symphony of . Beethoven, with 
its quartet of vocalists and chorus, will 
be given complete,.and the music to 
Schumann’s ‘‘Manfred,’’ also with sing- 
ers, chorus and reader. Those who re- 


call the marvellous work evolved from ‘ 


a chorus not over large in numbers in 
a performance of the Ninth Sym- 
phony, under Mr. Gericke, some 10 
years ago, will know the full meaning 
of the above announcement, and antici- 
pate accordingly. 

It is worthy of note that, as the three 
members of the orchestra lost last quly 
were Frenchmen ¢n a French steamer, 
so France is calied upon to fill their 
places from her most famous orches- 
tras. There have been angaged Messrs. 
Maquarre, fiute, of the amoureux 
orchestra; oboe, of the Colonne 


Longy: 4 
orchestra, and Selmer, clarinet, of the 


Lamoureux orchestra. The cnly.changes 
in the string department will be a new 
first violin. Mr: Theodorowicz of the 
Berlin Philharmonic orchestra, and. a 
violoncellist, whom Mr. Gericke will 
bring with him. There have also been 
engaged, Kloepfel, trumpet; Mausebach, 


he was untiring, sparing neither _ 


The list 
adski and Mr. 
Campanari, Mr. Rosenthaly. Mme. Car-_ 
reno and Miss Aus der Ohe. From the 
ranks of the orchestra, Messrs. Kneigel, 
Loeffler, Adamowski and Schroeder are 
chosen. | BS fe 

The sales of season tickets for the 24 
Friday afternoon rehearsals: and: 24 Sat- 
urday rd concerts will be by auc- 
ag! “ ones ; ane wii peptide § ages 

all, onday, luesday, ursday and 
Friduy, Sept. 26, 27, 39 and: 30. “The $12 
seats for the rehearsals will be sold 
Monday; the $7.0 seats.for the rehears- 
als, Tuesday, and the $12 and $7.50 seats 
for the Saturday evening concerts, 
Thursday and Friday, respectively. 


| In aninterview with a correspondent of the 
Musical Courier, Mr. Gericke, who returns to 
Boston this fall to take up his old post as con- 
dactor of the Boston Symphony orchestra, 
says: 2 
‘Iam now spending the interval of time 
before I sailin losking up programmes. I am 
| searching, of course, for novelties, and I shall 
take the greatest interest in giving the Amer- 
ican Composer a good place on our programme. 
‘I have received a large number of letters 
' from old American friends, whose expressions 
of interest,sympathy and appreciation I must 
say have agreeably surprised me, as they con- 
| vince me that I still hold a place in their 
esteem. I have watched with interest the 
| work ofthe Boston Philharmonic orchestra, 
and am pleased to see what an advanced posi- 
tion it has maintained under the leadership of 
| such men as Nikisch and Paur, whom I have 
| the honor to succeed.” 
Continuing to dwell upon the Boston Phil- | 
‘ harmonic orchestra, Mr. Gericke said, "Yes, | 
“| [found the Boston orchestra in 1884 in a good | 
‘| condition. It was a mixed orchestra of Amer- | 
icans and foreigners. When I took up my first | 
position there Mr. Higginson and I agreed it | 
to be most desirable for the preservation of the | 
good reputation and established skill of the | 
orchestra to give it as permanent a character | 
as possible. As the season was only six months 
in Boston it became a mat‘er of Considerable 
discussion and thought on our part how we 
might prevent the members from becoming | 
scattered and out of practice in the interven- 
ing months. This was effected by starting a 
tour of concerts out of Boston, which proved 
'an excellent means of maintaining order, 
)| keeping up rehearsals and also keeping the 
members together. When the comic opera 
house in Paris burned down we secured a first 
' flutist and oboeist and other first-class men. 
‘including Mr. Kneisel, from the Vienna Con- 
+ servatory, as ‘concert meister.’ These men 
added greatly to the ability and progress of 
the orchestra.” 
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No one will deny that Mr. Gericke has a dif- 


baton which Mr. Paur has laid down, and with 
it to guide the symphony men so that the or- 
chestra will sustain the steady progress which 
it has been making in the last half dozen 
years. 

B. E. Woolf thus gauges the situation: 

**Mr, .Gericke left many sincere friends be- 
hind him when he quitted Boston eight years 
ago, and he will meet with a cordial and well 
merited welcome back. It is, nevertheless, yet 
to be determined if his resumption of his for- 
mer position is wholly wise. During his ab- 
sence he has had little if anythtng todo in the 
way of directing an orchestra; and moreover, 
in eight years, a radical change has taken. 


| place in the art of conducting,—whether for 


better or worse is still the theme of animatod 
discussion. It is not quite clear that the orches- 
tra is in need of any vitally essential drilling, 
nor that it can be brought toa yet higher point 
of technical ‘efficiency than is its present po- 
session and thatit so constantly emphasized 
under Mr. Paur. More important than the 
enlarging of the orchestra’s technic, is the 
question whether Mr. Gericke will renew to 
the full the great esteem in which he was held 
as a conductor: whether, after the first three 
years of brilliant, if consurable iconoclasm and 
upcurbed, perfervid romanticism of Mr. Ni- 
kisch, and the five years of the fiery vigor and 
impulsive earnestness of Mr. Paur that have 
intervened between the departure and the re- 
turn of Mr Gericke, may not cause his meth- 
ods, if they have undergone no mutation, to 
appear unsympathetic, not to say antiquated. 
This is for the future t> decide. In the mean- 
time it is to be hoped that Mr. Gericke may not 
have modified his earlier belief in the impera- 
tive desirability of keeping his orchestra under 
ceaseless and unflinchingly-rigid discipline, 
especially as many of its more sensitively-con- 
scientious members have expressed almost pa- 
thetic yearnings for it; and that he may ex- 


perience here a repetition of the hearty ad- 


miration, that went out to him i in | both his pub- 
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“BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 
at ‘the Boston, Symphony orchestra have 
é nee n s6ld,-and there 1s every: indication 
th 5 the’ demand for tickets for the Sat- 
rt ay evening concerts will be quite as 


‘te ze, the evéning ‘performances being 
in sion respeots the more brilliant oc- 











ns. ‘The’ tickets for the evening 
geries 3M * ‘as at Music Hall tomor- 







tow and 
4+ Messrs Ral tf Marquarre and ‘Selmer, 
“the: French artists engaged to fill the 
Wacancies in: the orchestra, arrived from 
: yesterda 


gin on Oct:-1 





All. the seats for the Friday matinees | 


y. The concerts will be- | 


DAMAGED PAGE 


——— 





| ficult task before him in the taking up of the | Wg é 


poly i il ‘ala italy 
Brought The Highest Premiu is 
Of any Auction Sale Before. | 


The auction of tickets: for the Friday 
afternoon rehearsals of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra was opened in Music 
Hall yesterday. A fairly large crowd w 
present. when the bidding was opendd 
and immediately entered into the spirjit 
of the occasion. The general tendendy 
seemed to be firmer and higher than lajst 


year and the seats were sold rapidly. 

With the beginning of row G the bidi- 
ding begw; to assume record breakirig 
tendencies Regi reached its climax qn 






seat 18 upon which a spirited conte:st 


soon held the premium at $325, whi.) 
with the regular price of $12 places t 
value of G 18 at $337, a value unprec 
dented in the history of concert seats 1 
Boston. This seat was purchased b 
Mr. Wadsworth. 

The record was almost equalled b. 
Mr. Connolly on the sale of number 17 i1 
the following row which brought a 
premium of $310. 

Other seats of remarkable premiums 
were 16, 17 and 18 in row I at $152.50, 
end 16, 17, 18, 19 in row L at $115, while 
there were many ranging from $65 to 
$90 and located as far back as row M on 
the entire first section. 

Bids were still prompt at this time 
and a great many were waiting for the 
more moderately valued seats of the 
second section. 

In the right and left hand sections of 
the first row premiums ranged from 
$13.50 on the extreme side seats to $19 
and $20 on the inner ones. 

The real life of the bidding began on 
the second section, representative prem- 
miums being on 11 and 12, $18; 19 and 20, 
$27, and 16-17, $30. Row C opened very 
strong, ranging from $31 as high as $34, 
and with a tendency as the seats became 
more choice to be higher. 

There was no lagging in the bids and 
everything moved promptly. 

The general values at which seats 
from G to M ranged may be seen from 
these figures representing the maximum 
and minimum premiums offered in each 
row: G, $325 to $39; H, gy to 34; I, 
$152.50 to $14; J. $70 to $31: » $64 to $39: 
L, $115 to $40; M, $91 to $31. 

This completed the entire first section, 
and a hoted fall in the estimates was the 
result. 
seats was in many cases the result of 
private rivalry for choice sections, and 
was not influential in determining the 
bid on even the next seat. 

The general tendency is very much 
better, according to those who are inter- 
ested in the work, and a successful 
financial season is predicted by many of 
the prominent bidders. 

Fof a moment this morning Mr. Wil- 


helm Gericke, the Symphony’s new con- 


ductor, dropped in at the auction. 


The higher values given choice’ 


—————— 











‘from Putar ae he’ 
there was only time for.a nod in all di- 
“rections, and he rushed to the window 





ood ys the door, but 


potamanding the ticket office, where Mr. 


‘iis and Mr. Comee were busy checking | 


off the sold seats. 
After an animated chat lastin - 


_ ute and a half Mr. Gericke dashed out of ' 


| gray. 


ee 


the hall and away, looking very spick 
and span and up to date. 


Those who never had seen him before | 


were surprised to find him to be under 


| middle height and of stocky build. In 


appearance he looks like a very success- 


'ful business man or a banker who had. 
stock where dividends of a large figure 


were of frequent occurrence. 


His hair and beard are of a fine iron 
His pointed beard is fastidiously 
trimmed, his eyes are very bright, and 
he has the ruddy color that bespeaks a 
lover of nature. 

Another distinguished visitor at the 
office window was Mrs. 
At first she was only known to the on- 
lookers as the veiled lady, for she was 


in black from head to.toe, and the thick | 


black veil absolutely concealed her fea- | 
tures. 


But when she put her hands behind 


her and talked there was an indiscriba- | 


ble manner all her own, and then every- 


body noted the trim, tailor-made gown | 


that looked like a riding habit. 

It was handsomely braided, and the 
collarless neck was just V enough in the 
back to reveal the plump neck that has 


' shown off to advantage such heaps of 


diamonds. 


Her hat was a small black toque, as 


‘simple as could be, and her veil was as 


' ite seats Mrs. Gardner went to the 


the pall of night. 


After giving her orders for her favor- 
gal- 


lery above and there watched the sale 


' for some time. 


Among the early buyers were Gen. Minds 
W. Blackmar, J. C. R. Peabody, 


' Marion, who has just returned from oa 


} front, 


Capt. Driver, 


' and scores of otiier well-known faces. 


A symphony auction is always next in 
order to the sociability of a tea. On 
this occasion there was, as usual, much 


' elation on the part of those who secured 
the very seats they wanted early. 


all the concerts, the one on Friday after- 
' noon is the only one that calls them out 
It was evident that - 


' in great numbers. 


A feature of a Symphony sale is the 


' visiting from person to person of the. 
| black and white cat that has by long as- 
| sociation become a part of Music Hall. 


Although many society women attend 


most of the people had just come in to 
the auction from the country and shore, 
for they were as brown as berries. | 


ONE WOMAN’S CHAT. 


If Pau] Veronese were alive today and 
in Boston seeking a subject for his fa- 
mcus picture, “Industry,’’ I am sure he 
would have received the necessary in- 
spiration if he had yesterdav attended 
the Symphony auction sale at ilugsic 
Hall. There sat, where the light was 
good, a beautiful young woman patient- 





ngizéd hint) ay waiting until her choiceerwents” 


a min- ” 


J. L. Gardner. | 


Howard ‘Ticknor, 





| others. 







auctioned off. Not idly did she sit, fe 
her embroidery needle flashed in an 
out the finest of snowy line wherean the 
most exquisite of flowers were slowly 
but surely blooming. Although she emn~" 
broidered she lost none of the sights, ang 

not a single price of all the seacs escaped 

er 

There were others who had taken their 
_ books along and quietly read. One part. 
of the auction audience looked like a see- 
tion of the Athenaeum. None of the 
readers were lost to the world though, 
and they managed to put the bids in as 
lively as those who did rothing but 
fasten their eyes on the chart. 

‘Without 
phony habitue, ‘‘the return of Conductor 
Gericke is, the source of the enthusiasm 
that has caused so many people tu send 
in unlimited orders. That is what has 
made the price of tickets run so high. 





“People __Know _ by | experience that | 
SALE OF SYMPHONY SEATS 
Tym Cok? “> }e 6% 


Good Prices Realized at the Auction of 
Rehearsal Seats Today 





This morning at ten o’clock the auction 
of the $7.50 seats for the rehearsals of the 


Symphony Orchestra took place in Must 


Hall. There was a good-sized crowd pres- 
ent, the greater part being composed of 
ladies. The floor of the hall fairly buzzed 
with them, as they discussed the seats 
they wanted and the prices they wanted to 
pay. The plans of the seats that the man- 
agement had scattered over the hall seemed 
to be plain enough, but proved to be too 
difficult for many of the ladies to under- 
stand, and the gentlemen in attendance 
were kept busy making explanations. In 
the balconies there were many ladies, who 
tried different seats ‘to satisfy themselves 
as to the acoustic properties. 

It was a little after ten when the auc- 
tioneer took his stand on the platform and 


announced that the sale would begin. The | 
first seats put up were those on the floor, | 


in the rear of the hall. They proved not 
very popular, and although No. 1151 
brought $13.50, the remainder averaged but 
$6 premium. 

The balcony seats brought out more 
spirited bidding. These seats were the 


favorites with the ladies, who bought many 


of them. One young lady bid on eight dif- 
ferent seats, and each time stopped at $13. 
Each time she was overbid. On the ninth 
seat, however, the auctioneer took pity on 
her and knocked down the seat to her. 
The highest premium paid for any of these 
seats was $158, paid for No. 139 and three 
Several brought $30, but the aver- 
age was $15. 

The last seats to be sold, and every one | 
put up found a purchaser, were those in | 
the rear of the first balcony. They brought: 
from $8 to $16, and went off with very 
little bidding. Thursday morning at ten 
o’clock the $12 seats for the concert will 
be sold, and on Friday the $7.50 seats... 
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doubt,” said an ancient Sym: | 
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BOSTON MUSIC HALL, Sat on. 1898 


EIGHTEENTH SEASON-I808-99. is ated Condoctas Re- 


ee ee ee | 


: The Boston Symphony Orchestra. s to Boston n Age 


i o 
Tere ee eee eee eee eee ee 


Oey MR. WILHELM GERICKE, CONDUCTOR, 


WILL GIVE A SERIES OF 


: 24 CONCERTS 


On Consecutive Saturday Evenings, from Oct. I5, 1898, to Apr# 29, 1899, Omitting | 
Nov. 12, Dec. 7, 1898, Jan. 21, F Feb. 25 and March 25 1899, and ‘ 


- 24 PUBLIC REHEARSALS, ? ee 
on OONSECUTIVE FRIDAY AFTERNOONS, from Oct. 14, 1898, to April 28, 1899, Ouftting Nor. 11, Dec. 16, 1898, ot Much Satisfaction 


Jan. 20, Feb. 24 and March 24, 1899. 


‘Soloists: Mme. GADSKI, Lady HALLE (NORMAN WERUDA), Mme. } , 
| CARRENO, Miss AUS DER OHE, Messrs. ROSENTHAL, SAUER, | atter-Day Works. 


WILLY BURMESTER, SAHLA, KNEISEL, DEFFLER, i‘ 
ADAMOWSKI, SCH ROEDER and Others. riz. Mr. Wilhelm Gericke, who, in 


‘For the first time in several years Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony, with quartet and chorus, an@Schumann’s “Manfred,” with - three weeks, will begin his sec- 
soloists, reader and chorus, will be given. | | et ond term‘ as ‘enductor ot. the 


TICKETS for the Series of Concerts $1 9. 00 ease $7. ) according to d | s Boston - Gyrmplisay: = Gubiniente 
and for the Series of Rehearsals, vocation. ad a = = = came to Boston late Saturday af- 


The $12 Seats for the Rehearsals will be sold at auction, at Music Hall, Monday, Sept. 26,a§10 A. M. | f S 
The $7.50 Seats for the Rehearsals will be sold at auction at Music Hall, Tuesday, Sept. fat 10 A. M. 3 ternoon, after an absence that 
The $12 Seats for the Concerts will be sold at auction, at Music Hall, Thursday, Sept. 29,80 A. M, m I ) lasted not far from 10 years. 
| ‘The $7.50 Seats for the Concerts will be soldin Jike manner, at the same place, on Friday, ‘@t. 30, at 10 A. M. * { Mr. Gericke, with his wife, his 
i Bids will be accepted for seats in their regular order only, and not for the choice; and no m™ than four seats will be sold on Hai i little daughter Katie, and Mrs. 


“one bid. The seats open to competition will be shown on the diagram, and will be marked off as sim. ares ay | => Flamm, . his wife’s nother, 
Tickets Will Be Delivered in the Hall, and Must Be Paid for as Soon as Boughtpr They Will Be Resold. apie ; reached New York on the Kaiser 
: aol 3 Friedrich last Wednesday morn- 
ing. They were met by Mr. Fred 
R.. Comee, representing’ Mr. 
Henry L. Higginson, the propri- 
etor of the Symphony Orchestra, 
and some personal friends of .the 
WILHELM GERICKE, celebrated conductor. It was. 
‘Conductor of the Boston Symphony Orchestra. Mr, Comee that welcomed Mr. i) 
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“BOSTON MU | SZCOND © iis — Siphon. 1998” 
as be 0 8 8 ae Celebrated Conductor Re- 


The Boston Sym Fly the Fi: turns to Boston Again. | 


‘ee eee eee KK EE HE FIT. “Welcom | | 
MR, WILHELM GERI G4 Fetiow | || Glad to Lead the Symphony 


. 24 CON Acree riers Orchestra Once More. 


‘ | Shie Symbols emblez 
Consecutive Saturday Evenings, from | Shields and Sym 
as Nov. 12, Dec. 17, 1898, Jan. 21, Fe] Odd Fellowship, to greet the 


| BLi C F multitude whose beautiful m 
24 P U | Friendship, Love == ! 


OW CONSECUTIVE FRIDAY AFTERNOONS, from Oct. 14], means peace and prosperity inds Not Much Satisfaction 


Jan. 20, Feb, 24 an | | 


Soloists: Mme. GADSKI, Lady HA 1 Open ? | ‘ 
| CARRENO, Miss AUS DER OHE Fall P | if) Latter-Day Works. 
WILLY BURMESTER, SAHThe Boston Silk‘ | 

ADAMOWSKI, SCHF ,, opening display is. — | Mr. Wilhelm Gericke, who, in 


ta 


‘ | : fae ho 3 three weeks, will begin his sec- 
For the first time in several years Beethoven’s Ninth Symp utv of the 
i able for the bea y a : y ond term as conductor of the 


soloists, reader and ch f the 
WICKETS for the Series of Concerts and the richness 0 | ee | S Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
and for the Series of Rehearsals, ‘Tae colors Bre.new ane | ‘SP . " came to Boston late Saturday af- 
The $12 Seats for the Rehearsals will be sold at auction, at ¥ once nan Ee | | . ternoon, after an absence that 
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R.. Comee, representing Mr. 
Henry L. Higginson, the propri- 
etor of the Symphony Orchestra, 
; and some personal friends of the 
WILHELM GERICKE, celebrated conductor. It was 
Conductor of the Boston Symphony Orchestra. Mr. Comee that welcomed Mr. | 
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MR. WILHELM CERICKE, CONDUCTOR, 


WILL GIVE A SERIES OF 


, - 24 CONCERTS 


On Consecutive Saturday Evenings, bid 9 Oct. 15, 1898, to April 29, 1899, Omitting | 
Nov. 12, Dec. 17, 1898, Jan. 2l, Feb. 25 and March 25, 1899, and 


24 PUBLIC REHEARSALS, 


ON CONSECUTIVE FRIDAY AFTERNOONS, from Oct. 14, 1898, to April 28, 1899, te bes shor 11, Dec. 16, 1898, 
Jan. 20, Feb, 24 and March 24, 1899. 


ert Mme. GADSKI, Lady HALLE (NORMAN NERUDA), Mme. {7 


CARRENO, Miss AUS DER OHE, Messrs. ROSEN HAL, SAUER, 
>» WILLY BURMESTER, SAHLA, KNEISEL, LOEFFLER, 
ie ADAMOWSKI, SCHROEDER and Others. 


soloists, reader and chorus, will be given. 
' TICKETS for the Series of Concerts $1 2. 00 sean 975 according to 
and for the Sertes of Rehearsals, location. 
The $12 Seats for the Rehearsals will be sold at auction, at Music Hall, Monday, Sept. 26, af 10 A. M. 
The $7.50 Seats for the Rehearsals will be sold at auction at Music Hall, Tuesday, Sept. 2;jat 10 A. M. 
The $12 Seats for the Concerts will be sold at auction, at Music Hall, Thursday, Sept. 29, af 10 A. M. 
"The $7.50 Seats for the Concerts will be sold in Jike manner, at the same place, on Friday, Sf Pt. 30, at ro A. M. 


Bids will be accepted for seats in their regular order only, and not for the choices; and no roof than four seats will be ect on 
‘one bid. The seats open to competition will be shown on the diagram, and will be masked off as sad. 


Tickets Will Be Delivered in the Hall, and Must Be Paid for as Soon as Boughit,or They Will Be Resold. 
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ated Conductor Re- 


Not Much Satisfaction 


atter-Day Works. 


\( De te 
‘For the first time in several years Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony, with quartet and chorus, ang Schumann’s “Manfred,” with . peek <f 


Mr. Wilhelm Gericke, who, in 
three weeks, will begin his sec- 
ond term as conductor of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
came to Boston late Saturday af- 
ternoon, after an absence that 
lasted not far from 10 years. 

Mr. Gericke, with his wife, his 
little daughter Katie, and Mrs. 
Flamm, his wife's mother, 
reached New York on the Kaiser 
Friedrich last Wednesday morn- 
ing. They were met by Mr. Fred 
R.. Comee, representing Mr. 
Henry L. Higginson, the propri- 
etor of the Symphony Orchestra, 
and some personal friends of -the 
celebrated conductor. It was 


WILHELM GERICKE, 
‘Conductor of the Boston Symphony Orchestra. Mr, Comee that welcomed Mr. a 
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‘Soloists: Mme. GADSKI, Lady HA! Fal], Open! 

~ GCARRENO, Miss AUS DER OHE, Fall Up 

WILLY BURMESTER, SAH|THe Boston SIIK. 
ADAMOWSKI, SCHR 6... opening display i 


; ; 1 years Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony | 7 
For the first time in several y Oi dialer ond On able for the beauty of th 
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Shi 22. $5 as 


Celebrated Conductor Re- 


turns to Boston Again. 


a 


Glad to Lead the Symphony 
Orchestra Once More. — 


Finds Not Much Satisfaction 


in Latter-Day Works. 


Mr. Wilhelm Gericke, who, in 
three weeks, will begin his sec- 
ond term as conductor of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
came to Boston late Saturday af- 
ternoon, after an absence that 
lasted not far from 10 years. 

Mr. Gericke, with hig wife, his 
little daughter Katie, and Mrs. 
Flamm, his wife's mother, © 
reached New York on the Kaiser 
Friedrich last Wednesday morn- 
ing. They were met by Mr. Fred 
R.. Comee, representing Mr. 
Henry L. Higginson, the propri- 
etor of the Symphony Orchestra, 
| and some personal friends of the | 

WILHELM GERICKE, © celebrated conductor. It was 
‘Conductor of the Boston Symphony Orchestra. Mr, Comee that welcomed ' Mr. 
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e ‘orchestr: conken mn Mr. r. Gerle eke brought to” ash nig ia 1685, Mr. 
“otto ) Srécsnskt, another wellknown member of the’ orchestra, : "Mrs, 
cadence and: other: friends Pop eae ye ae ee 


ee on eeeeeandl 


; . 


pul _&_gentlemaa standing shies sald to’ the “Journal reported: ; 

“They can say what they please about the peculiarities ‘of Mrs, 
Gardner, put, nevertheless, it is just such acts of thoughtfulness as 
‘this. that. have caused the. admiration of her many acquaintances.” de | 


* 


> 


It was. nthe years ago last spring, late in the spring, that, after — 


“conducting a notable performance of. “Parsifal, * Mr. Gericke,, in a 
: short but most affectionate speech, said good- -by to- Boston. The 
writer happened to be in the throng that cracked the ribs of -Music 
Hall that night, and he remembers 4s distinctly as though recalling 
an event of the last season, the tumultous applause and the storm of 
farewells that followed the respected leader to his dressing-room. 
And how similar moueHs the musician himself: 


uate 6 seems like a dream,” he said, early last evening, taking his 
ease at. the Brunswick. “Yes, it seems like a dream. I can hardly 
realize that more than ‘nine years: have gone since I last saw this 
‘city. It seems much more likely that I was here last season, or, if you 
will, that I have been asleep here for a long, long time, and have just 
waked up. Yet the whole nine years and more have gone, every 
month of them, and you have seen changes here in Boston, no doubt, 
and I have seen changes. And now I am here to renew old friend- 
ships, and to sec how time has blessed you. Have there been many 
changes here ?” 


Glad to Get Back. 


It will be more interesting to ‘1 left it primarily because health 
learn how time has used Mr. Gericke drove me home. For more than a 
than to recite the reporter’s Ist of year after I left Boston I could not 
changes. The distinguished Aus- turn my attention to music. I went 
trian is the Same as ever, as the te the opera two or three times, but 
uplanders say. His figure is un- all I could see was an act, or, at 
changed, moderately formed and | the most, two acts. Overwork had 
well. Some gray hairs have crept | drained my nerves of their streugth. 
into the sides of his beard, but his _ I had neither the taste nor the 
bearing is as erect and elastic and” ambition to work. So I gave up 
vigorous, and his manner as courte- music entirely. At the end of a 
‘ous and kind as though the inter- year or so I resumed the con- 
“verttion - of time had been only | ductorship of the Gesselschaft con- 
momentary. ‘certs. The Gesselschaft is a choral 


 “Glad—glad to get back?” He let society that 1 led for some. time | 


the interrogation | echo in. the room, béfore I first came to this country. 
‘as. et Metentng.. to, it. “Endeed 1 had had another offer from the 


er katy of Basch but — 
ation | tO say pape cease}? Soc 


‘was in Vienna up to the time that 


I, left for this country. ’ a , 


“However, because I was so far 


away, you must not think that I'for- 
got. Boston or the Symphony Orches- 


tra. On the contrary, through pa- 


pers and letters that I received, I: 


constantly refreshed my memories. 
I watched the work of the orches- 
tra, as I knew both Mr. Nikisch 


-and Mr. Paur, my successors, ‘very 


well, and was proud to note its con- 
tinued successes. It is truly a mag- 
nificent organization, one of the 
greatest orchestras the world of mu- 
sic has today. 

“Ves, as you gay; the fact that 
more than half.the present orches- 
tra is made up of players that were 
under me before will make whatever 
tasks I may find much easier. But 
the loss of the players that were 
crossing the ocean on the Bourgogne 
is hard to repair. Oh, that was 
indeed terrible—terrible. Do you 
know, for some two or three weeks 
afterward I was unable to get rid of 
the awful thoughts of it. Then, 
professionally, aside from the death 
of those good fellows, their absence 
from the orchestra will necessitate 
the upbuilding of the ensemble. Anh! 
but we shall get along. I shall be so 
glad to see the familiar faces of the 
old players. 


“How long will I remain? At least 
three years. That is the term that 
I have engaged myself for, and if 
my condition be good at the end 
of it I shall remain stil] longer. 
Nothing but my ill condition drew 
me away from here before.” 

“What are your plans?” the .re- 
porter asked. 

‘Well, the first few programs you 
can see for yourself. (They are 
printed in the regular Sunday mu- 
sical columns.) You see among them 
only familiar names. There's the 
“Euryanthe’’ overture, by Weber. I 
put that on the first program, be- 
cause it was on the last that I 
conducted with the orchestra alone 


, 


4 \; ib J al Hi: yy 


ate, 


seat 


ad rae fpheny: end the here are e some 
3 hebdierns — Poaceae’ rd 
Strauss and Chadwick. I eriens a 
Mr. Chadwick’s ‘‘Melpomene”. be- |: 
‘eause I conducted it before. It is _ 


dedicated to me, in fact. He is one 


of your foremost composers.. I 


know also the composition of Mac- 


Dowell and Paine, and Foote, and 


ut least one by Whiting—Arthur 
Whiting, who is now in New York, 

“Among the novelties that I have _ 
chosen are symphonies by Bruckner, - 
Sinding and Gilson. Gilson is a 
young Frenchman whose composi- 
tions have met with great success 
in France. Tchaikowsky, one of 
whose symphonies is already on the 
program, was one of the great mod- 
ern writers. Richard Strauss—well 
his first symphonic poems merited 
the guccess that was given them, 
They were very fine works indeed. 
But his late work is too—too—what 
shall I say ?—overtoned—complicated. 
There is too much dissonance to it, 
You hear too many counter sounds, 
It is like three orchestras playing 
together in different keys. I know 
that some regard his work as a new 
form of writing. As for me, I say | 
the. day may come when we shall 
accustom our cars to all that mix- 
ture, 


“But that is not my idea of mu- 
sic; not by any means, To my mind, 
music should be clear, cemprehens- 
ive, as varied and as difficult, as 
formal or as original as you wish, 
but always clear and full of the 
meaning that the composer intends 
to convey. In other words, music 
should be so written that the lis- 
tener will be sure of what the com- 
poser is saying. 

“To me the great, inspired mu- 
sician was Bach. Think of his work, 
its abundance and grandeur, Merely 
to have. written what he did re- 


quired extraordinary ease and fa- 


cility. Then there was Beethoven, 
who sets the standard for #ym- 
phonies; and Mozart and Schumant, 
and others. Everyone interested in 
music is more or l@ss scuamerety | 
with the master writers of the Larvae if 
“Nowadays, well, he». 
work is disappointing. Veh 
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» never, looked at his writing. As fast 
) as he could do his work, off it went, 
-unimproved and unpolished. Now 
| thpt was rot the way in which Bee- 
| thoven, on the other side, worked. 
i S K ‘hen he had finished a composition 
he put it by, and when the thought 
© of it was off his mind, so to speak, 
© took it ‘up again and went over it 
 @iligently and patiently. Hence his 
| wonderful finish. It is hard to com- 
ware the rew ard the old works, 
"thelr form, 1 will call it, ts so dit- 


~ 


me 


ferent, and their purposes. 
"sneaking of choral music, my 
"plan is to\cchduct some symphonies 
it with - chorus. ‘Manfred,’ ‘Liszt's 
 ‘Fanst’ and the Ninth Symphony of 
| Beethoven are the ones I have in 
‘mind. I would not give the Ninth 
F ony without the last move- 
If I eannot ect a suitable 
h Ii do not doubt that 


pe 


‘conductor who first carried the sia 
\ard of performance of the Boston 
‘phory V | hs: 
command attention not on é 
ke ap: MERGES Py ~~ | Erglaund,. but notably in a score of 
yenstein, for example, was one of jimusical centres of the 
eae after a lapse 
‘to again assume -centrol. 
safe to say that Mr. Gericke will find 
many traces of the admirable founda- 
tion which he s9 ably laid, and it is 
‘equally true that he will find no such 
task of reorganization and drilling as 
confronted him when he first came to 
Boston. 
jsince Mr. Ger cke left us we have never 
pad a performance which fell to the 
while the great ma- 
jority were admirable, enjoyable, and | 
often beyond reproach. 
lly noteworthy t at for steadfast loyalty 
to w high ideal, in striving to reach 
which he spared neither the orchestra 


‘level of mediocrity, 
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rchestra to such 4& point aay 


United . States, 
of nine vears, returns 
| It js sufely 


Comparisons are odious; and 


But it is equal- 


nor himself, Wilhelm Gericke stands 


facile princeps among his fellow con- 


ductors. Whether the work was by 
Beethoven or Brahms, 


Schumann, he always gave to it the 


interpretation its composer meant it to 


have, never intruding sensational ef- 
fects of his own in the mistaken effort 
It is strong 


duiing the 
engaged Messrs. Maquarre, 


Lamoureux Orchestra: Longy, oboe, 


‘be given. 

» without that last semi-choral move- 
“ment would -be like—well, a person 
_ with one leg. It would be imper- 
fection. 

’ “I think that Boston, and the 
world at large, owes a great deal 
to Mr. Higginson (the proprietor of 
_ the Symphony Orchestra). His work 
~ im unique. and therefore all the more 
- praiseworthy.” 

' * Tt will interest those that know 
oo Mer. Gericke to read that since leav- 
' {ng Boston he has joined the ranks 
of the married>_His wife was Miss 
» Flamm of Vienna. She loves music, 
- is an excellent amateur pianist, and, 
* naturally enough, is deeply interest- 
' ed in her husband's new work in 
an Their daughter 1 


they will stay at the 
their home soon 


he first concert will be played the 


_ following afternoon. 


| “ye SYMPHONY CONCERTS. 

- q?he Boston Symphony Orchestra, in 
all its extended existence, never .be- 
gan @ more auepicious season than the 
‘ath. which opens Oct. 14. It has never 


heen the aim: of the management 50 


the Colonne Orchestra, and 
he Lamoureux Orchestra. 
he string depart- 


Mozart or: 


Selmer, | 


first viol'n, Mr. | 


monie Orchestra 

Mr..Gericke will 

have ajJso been eng 

pet; Mausebach,: 

tuba, and Rettherg, tympani, of the 
New York Symphony Orchestra, mak- 
ing a total of only nine changes in a 
membership of ninety. The spirit, of 


| 


change is not confined to the Boston | 


Sympnony Orchestra, for this year the 
‘Handel and Haydn Society, the Worces- 
ter Festival, the New_York Philhar- 
monic Orchestra, the Seidl Orchestra 
and the Liederkranz, all have new con- 
ductors. The lst of solo'sts will be 
worthy of the orchestra. The newcom- 
ers making their first visit _to America 
are Willy Burmester and Lady Hallé, 
possibly better known As Mme. Nor- 
manr-Neruda, violinists, and Emil 
Sauer, pianist. The_ list will also in- 
clude Gadski and Campanari, Rosen- 
‘thal, Carreno and Aus der Ohe. From 
the ranks of the 
‘Kneisel. Loeffler, 
Schroeder wall be chosen. 

_ The sales of season tickets for the 24 
Friday afternoon rehearsals and 24 Sat- 
urday evening concerts will be by auc- 
tion, as usual, and will be held at Music 
Hall on Monday, Tuesday, Thursday and 
Friday, Bept. $6, 27, 29 and 30. The $12 
seats for the rehearsals will be sold on 
Monday: the $7.50 seats for the rehears- 


als on. Tuesday: and the $12 and $7 50 


seats for the Saturday evening con- 


certs on Thursday and Friday, respect- | 


" make. ‘each geason outdo its ively. Circulars giving full information 


may be had at Music Hall. | 
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given Oct. 15. There is. reasonable 


Symphony Orchestra, which will be 


so 
we | Soe ae, oe ap 


curiosity coucerning his position toward |, 


ultra-modern” music. Is. he friendly to- | 


ward the Russian school?’ During his: 


previous administration, he preferred to 
look toward Vienna rather than toward 
Paris. ba | 
. Mr. Kneisel will be the first of the 
soloists, and it is said that -he will play 
Goldmark’s concerto at the second con- 
cert, . 
The dates cf the Kneisel Quartet con- 
certs in Association Hall will be Oct. 
24, Nov. 21, Dec. 5, Jan. 2, 30, Feb. 13, 
March 13, April 10. 
» * « f 
Of the soloists who will appear at 
the Symphony concerts, Gadski, Car- 
reno, Aus der Ohe, Campanari and 
Rosenthal are by no means unknown. 
Rosenthal has not been heard here 
since 1888, for sickness prevented his 
coming here in 1896., He made. his first 


appearance in Boston: Nov. 9, 1888, at} 


Music Hall, with an orchestra led by 
Walter Damrosch. He then played 
Liszt’s E flat concerto, and solo pieces 
by Liszt, Schumann and Henselt. He 
was assisted by Fritz Kreisler, violinist. 
Rosenthal afterward gave concerts in 
Bumstead Hall Dec.. 1%, 18, 19 of the 
same year. He is now 86 years old. 

Lady Hallé, . violinist, has never 
visited this country. Wilma Maria 
Franciska Neruda was her ' maiden 
name and she was. born at Brinn, 
March 29, 1839. Her father was a church 
organist. She first studied under Jansa. 
At the age of seven she appeared 


in public with her sister Amalie, a 
With their father ~ 


pianist, in Vienna. 
and their brother Franz, a ’cellist, they 
gave concerts in Germany and. ap- 
peared in 1849 at a Philharmonic eon- 
cert in London. She played in- Paris: in 


1864, and married there Ludwig. Nor- , 


mann (1831-1885), a Swedish conductor. 
Separated from him in 1869, she made 
London her home, appearing in many 
chamber and orchestral concerts. In 


1888 she married Sir Charles Hallé, who. 


died in 1895. 

Willy Burmester, violinist, was born 
at Hamburg in 1869. He was first taught 
by his father; then for four years he 
studied with Joachim. For three years 
afterward he worked by himself at Hel- 
singfors in Finland. With his sister 
Johanna, pianist, he made his first ap- 
pearance in Berlin Nov. 10, 1891. He 
reappeared there in 1864. His first ap- 
pearance in London was March 14, 1895, 
when he played a concerto and some 
variations by Pagarini. They soy that 
he makes it his custom to play music 


-—y Paganini whenever he appears -or 


the first time in ary city—because It 
hrings him Ivck. 
er 


later. and 
brother, Nikolaus. 
Moscow until 1881. 


markable success, and he is ranked 
among the very first of pianists. When 
asked in London why he never played 
| one of the five last sonatas of Beet- 
hoven, he answered: ‘I know | the 
eritics have been surprised at this. I 


believe, however, I had good reason for 


acting 4s I have done. I do not like 
to play the pieces that every pianist 
plays. Not that I fear comparisons, 
‘but because I prefer to. play those 
pieces that are seldom heard—that are 
neglected by pianists. Every pianist 
‘begins with Sonata op. 110, for in- 
stance. As for op. 106, perhaps you 
will be shocked to hear that I do not 
like it.’’ | 


«*'s 


atn. : 
: ‘And so Mr. Gericke will lead the Sym- 
| phony Orchestra again. To use a much 
‘abused word, he was an elegant con- 
| ductor. His precision was military, but 
.it was that of a kid-gloved officer. He 
was a man of high ideals, jealous of the 
>) honor of the orchestra, a foe to sing- 
ers and players of mediocrity who de- 


sired or iried by pushing or boot-lick- 


ing to appear as soloists at these con- 
certs. Perhaps he was too fond of re- 
-spectable manufacturers of music in 
‘Vienna. And once he allowed human 
“nature to get the better of his cool 


y F 
yy, 


Then, he played in’! 
cities of Northern Germany and the 
Rhineland and in 1882 he played in Lon- 
don. The next year he went to Italy 
and Spain.» In 1884 he was a few 
months with Liszt, and the next year 
he appeared in Berlin. Since then. he: 
‘has played throughout Europe with re- 
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judgment—when he frowned on Mr. | 


Leopold Lichtenberg because a certain | 


8 sirl—now a prima donna—smiled on the | 


. fiddler. Teiicus, Yu %, ‘ it, i 


If you examine the music dictiona-_ 


ries of Germany, you will find the name 
of Richter, Mottl, Weingartner, Paur, 


| Nikisch, Erdmannsdorffer, Lamoureux, ° 


Colonne; but you will search in vain 
for the name ot Wilhelm Gericke. 


How do you account for this? Be- 


cause his reputation as a leader of or-. 
chestral concerts was made in Boston. | 


He was a conductor of imperial opera 
at Vienna from May 1, 1874, to April 30, 
1884. After he returned to Vienna—he 
left Boston in 1889—he con#ucted a cho- 
ral society for a time; but he was never. 
known in Europe as a.most distinguish- 
ed conductor of symphony concerts. 


A thorough musician, 2 marvelous 


d;ill-master, an upright, dignified and) 
polished man, Mr; Gericke’s return ¥ {11 





K demain’ o be; The auction sale of season tickets for the . 
: performances of the Bostogy/— : 
Orchestra will be held next 
Hall. The higher-priced sea gi: 
day afternoon public rehearsal: 
on Monday; the lower-pricedia 
same series will be sold on 
the seats for the Saturday e 
will be sold on Thursday anc 
sales will begin each day at 

The season will begin Oct. 

ises to be one of the most 
i given by the organization. 

the newly appointed conduc 
words of introduction. His 
conductor became well know 
five years (1884-1889) that he 
sition. Mr. Gericke returned@ 
day, aad will call the orcht 
for rehearsals at the beginni | 
He spent the summer mont wh 
preparations for the season’s 
carefully examined the sco : 
number of new orchestral wo 


| - i my ny r 2 nt "i or t 

“year of our ‘Lord ren x 

‘seen, Perhaps his taste, which was 
astidions to narrowness, has broadened 

‘during his absence. f | 
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He Will Again Act as Leader for 
of the Symphony. i ba 
i ike f ; f f pat : cH 9): Aa 
Mr. Paur’s Successor Decided on— 
Mr. Gericke Was Conductor of 
the Orchestra for Five Years 
Be Prior to 1890, and Was Popular 
'. with Its Patrons. , 
‘There is no longer any doubt as to the 
sonductorship of the Boston Symphony 
orchestra next season. Mr. Emil Paur is 
to retire with his bonus of $10,000, to 2 
which he was entitled in case he was little, however, in the wae 4 a 3 bey 
mut re-engaged for anoiher term of five which he considered worthy | : Z Y 
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ears, and Mr. Wilhelm Gericke is to MIS Progtaimine’. Bae ‘i ” Agtbed ; | 

return to the position at the head of the new “werne Othe a CPEs SAT Gj Y] 
go -formances will be Schuman , : 
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‘orchestra which he guided eight years Sinding and Bruckner 
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with chorus, soloists and # 
Beethoven’s Ninth (Choral) & 

The Hst of soloists includes, 
Lady Hallé (Norman Nerudg 
reno, Miss Aus der Ohe, Rog 
Willy Burmester, Sahla, Ben) 
sel, Loeffler, Adamowski, & 
others. ; 

The programmes for the f 
certs are as follows: 4 


FIRST CONCERT—O@ 


‘weber: Overture, ‘‘Huryanthe.’’ 
Bach: Prelude, Adagio and Gavot 


- Much mystery has been preserved ree 
garding this change of conductors, 
though now the secret is out, a somewhat 
purprising number of people seem to 
thave known all about it—at least a num- 
ber of people so claim, perhaps on no 
foun‘ation. 
_.Mr. Gericke was very popular during 
five years that he conducted here, 
ind to him was owing the splendid state 
Of discipline to which the orchestra was 
fhrought. In fact, he brought it into 
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Shape, and so thoroughly that the in- 
uences he exercised over its technique 


/ been felt up to the present time. 
‘There can be no doubt that his recep- 
‘tion on his return will be of the most 
cordial character. 
Mr. Paur retires with the heartiest es- 
teem of the sincerely musical public, 
‘and with a general sincere regret that 
the ts not to remain. It is understood 
‘that he has under consideration _flatter- 
offers from New York, andAn all 
ability he will take up his residence 


| String Orchestra 
Brahms: Variations on a Theme 
rale Sancti Antoni), op.6 
Beethoven: Symphony No. 5, ing 


4 
SECOND CONCERT-—4 
Chadwick: Overture, ‘‘MeIpomef 
Goldmark: Concerto for Violin im. 
Mr. Franz Kneigey | 

Smetana: Symphonic poem, 7 
Country). + 
Schumann: Symphony No. 2, in @ 


THIRD CONCERT 


4 ere and have a leading orchestra un- 
er hie direction. 7 


Wap Re REE ED ERT ETS OE 


3 ‘he man who really founded our Sym- 
y orchestra is coming back to take 
ge of it. The enjoyment of the trom- 


Goldmark; aga ‘‘Im 1 VD bp ff fY > ae Use ae Wy; \z ae, te Cp 
Spring), Op. a6. i fy | age <of{ OU fi WL A BBeg-\ Ze AY aaa ae 
| Mme. Gadski. 7 / 
Tchaikovsky: Symphony ‘‘Pathe ) 
B minor, op. 74. q 
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Liszt: Hungarian Rhapsody Now aay \aemmnnamemmeice a. 


| WYy YY 
FOURTH CONCERT tz“ g GZ LA, OBE. | 


r ) id disciplinarian, and under his previ-_ 
ous term the orchestra made a distinct 
Ravance. ft will lose nothing in effi- 
Clency the coming seasons. 


i 
Brahms: Symphony No. 3, in F@ 

Piano concerto, “Vy 

Mr. Rosenthaly 

Richard Strauss: Tone poem, ‘Hy 


Wagner; Prelude and Closing | | 
tan and Isolde,’’ 


AUCTIIN SALE OF SYMPHONY SEATS AT MUSIC HALL. 





| fi awe ey ng 
“rema rhe auction sale of season tickets 
te, which was| performances of the Boston Symphony: REET TCE inti j 
“has broadened! Orchestra will be held next week at Music mith de 
mrae Hall. The higher-priced seats for the Fri- peprnory peo 
| day afternoon public rehearsals will be sold” | 6, Fe aa ey saiené | 
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the seats for the Saturday evening concerts | | bE noobie. ministers in 
will be sold on Thursday and Friday. The held’ that. +h OT iia teilien 4 


He Will Again Act as Leader saics will begin each day at 10 A. M. P Minoiwer wancen "to" at 


The season will begin Oct. 14, and prom- | i. hoever wanted to ab- | Auction Sale of | S eats . 


a ~ of the Symphony. ises to be one of the most brilliant ever agg ah Ir'ed eoece ae ae 
a % NorekA Way J (} i given by the organization. Mr. Gericke, . une eantinued Dr. Smith, 
be | the newly appointed conductor, needs no e worl 


’ yr. Paur’s Successor Decided on— words of introduction. His qualities as a q felt era, What a on naa irchestra Rehear sals. 


: Mr. Gericke Was Conductor of oonductor became well known during the egg pe neers ine Golo te 
the Orchestra for Five Years five years (1884-1889) that im mie oe en. | Peet wie wn me polic- 
ae ition. Mr. Gericke returned to Boston [o- | world. Ss tor na, we 
Prior to 1890, and Was Popular 8 knew life rising in her, and 
? ; day, aad will call the orchestra together tht she may yet take her 
whe Christian powers of the 
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for rehearsals at the beginning of October. 
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"There is no longer any doubt as to the 
ponductorship of the Boston Symphony 
‘orchestra next season. Mr. Emil Paur is 
%o retire with his bonus of $10,000, to 

hich he was entitled in case he was 
mot re-engaged for another term of five 
years, and Mr. Wilhelm Gericke is to 

turn to the position at the head of the 
orchestra which he guided eight years 
. Much mystery has been preserved ree 
garding this change of conductors, 
Siough now the secret is out, a somewhat 
surprising number of people seem to 


He spent the summer months in making 
preparations for the season's concerts, and 
carefully examined the scores of a large 
number of new orchestral works. He found 
little, however, in the way of novelties 
which he considered worthy of a place on 
his programmes. The only two important 
new works to be given are symphonies by 
Sinding and Bruckner. Other notable per- 
formances will be Schumann's. ‘‘Manfred,”* 
with chorus, soloists and _ reader, and 
Beethoven’s Ninth (Choral) Symphony. 
The Hst of soloists includes Mme. Gadskti, 
Lady Hallé (Norman Neruda), Mme. Car- 
reno, Miss Aus der Ohe, Rosenthal, Sauer, 
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have known all about it—at least a num- Willy Burmester, Sahla, Ben Davies, Knei- 

‘er of people so claim, perhaps on no sel, Loeffler, Adamowski, Schroeder, and 

foundation. others. 

/ Mr. Gericke was very popular during The programmes for the first four con- 
five years that he conducted here, certs are as follows: : 


ind to him was owing the splendid state FIRST CONCERT—Oct. 15 

| discipline to which the orchestra was ‘Weber: Overture, ‘‘Euryanthe.’’ 

brought. In fact, he brought it into Bach: Prelude, Adagio and Gavotte. 
‘sha ape, and so thoroughly that the in- pe Et Sa 


, Brahms: Variations on a Theme by Haydn (Cho- 
fluences he exercised over its technique rale Sancti Antoni), op. 56. 


The been felt up io the present time, | Beethoven: Symphony No. 5, in C minor, op. 67. 
‘There can be no oubt that his recep- . 
tion on his return will be of the bee SECOND CONCERT—Oct. 22 : 

Chadwick: Overture, ‘‘MeIlpomene.,”’ 
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cordial character. . | 

Mr. Paur retires with the heartiest es- Goldmark: Concerto for Violin in A minor, op. 28. 

teem of the sincerely musical public, Mr, Franz Kneisel. 

ene with a general sincere regret that | Smetana: Symphonic poem, ‘‘Vysehrad”’ (My 

he is not to remain. It is understood Country). 

that he bas Banter consideration, Batter: Schumann: Symphony No. 2, in C major, op. 61, 
offers from New York, andAn all 4 N —Oct. 

probability he will take up his residence o nae san petty Ost xa 

Mhare and have a leading orchestra un- | Goldmark;: Overture, ‘im Fruhling’ (In the 

hie direction. Spring), op. 36 
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; Mme. Gadski. 
* man who really founded our Sym- Tchaikovsky: Symphony ‘‘Pathetique,’’ No. 6, in 


iphony orchestra is coming back to take MINE, OP: FF. 


, fy af 
| Song. 7 We | ; ‘ 
arge of it. The enjoyment of the trom-. Mme, Gadski. ay 
Motes is over; they will hereafter roar | ucatinastse « P asa ey data daateeieahre naa aoe ac. bo 
‘BS gently as sucking doves. \. ; String Orchestra. 

a | Nk Cl’ Liszt: Hungarian Rhapsody No. 1. 
bess : FOURTH CONCERT —Nov. 5 
_ He is an excellent conductor, and a | Brahms: Symphony No. 3, in F major, op. 90. . | 
fizid disciplinarian, and under his previ- Piano Ranagrts. st 1 | 
r. Rosenthal. | 
ous term the orchestra made a distinct Richard Strauss: Tone poem, ‘Don Juan,” op. 20, | 
Mdvance. ft will lose nothing in effi- , 
blency the coming seasons, 


Wagner: Prelude and Closing Scene from ‘'Trig- 
tan and Isolde,’’ 
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HONY SEATS AT MUSIC HALL. 
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Beats Sold Today Were for the 


“Music Hall today was attended by an un- 


‘usually large number of la@ies and gen- 
tlemen, and the prices realized were phe- 
‘nominally large. The highest sum paid as 


PAYA ASEM 2 Ae Ail me Ba ft a 4 
Premiums for seats at. the ‘Priday. 
afternoon rehearsals of the Symphony 
orchestra reached top-notch figures at. 
the auction in Music Hall yesterday | 
afternoon. Early in the morning pro- 
spective buyers began to assemble, fore-. 
most among them being @ group of well 
‘known brokers and speculators, who 
made matters lively by their spirited 


so 


FOR A TICKET 
: Soh “UR q > superna 7 | 
Premiums Prove 
Remarkable 


Rance Far Above the bidding for cholo 
' A e e high-water mark was reached by 
verag a bid of $325, made by Agent Wads- 
worth, who, it is said, was buying for 
Eben Jordan. Another seat brought 
$310, the offer being made by C. J. Con- 
nelly, who was buying on an order. Three 
seats went for $152.50 anon, the largest 
net price paid on one bid d 
| day. The lowest bid was for $5, which 
| captured seat No. 2 in row A. Seat No. 


Rehearsals 


bid for in the ha 
ntost of the notables bought their 
geats through agents, and did not ap- 
ar in person, fhou h a few ventured 
to oppose the spec ors who consti- 


a formidable barrier on the front 
oe, Among those present was Mrs. | 
Jack Gardner, who secured her seats — 


h an agent. 
ioe’ sais of” seath which began at 10 


The auction sale of Symphony tickets at 


’ 
! 
’ 
; 
; 
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Spirited 
: 


‘premium for an orchestra seat at the re- || A. M., was continued until nearly 6 in 


‘which, after a sharp contest, was knocked 


he evening. Bven the balcony seats, 
| sails want last, or fancy prices, 
averaging at least each for front 
rows and $35 for those further back, 

Wealth and fashion will certainly be 
in attendance at this year’s musical 
functions as never before, and a royal 
welcome to Conductor Gericke is as- 


hearsals was for seat No. 18, in row G, 


ct 


down for $325 to Mr. Wadsworth, who, it 
ds said, was buying for Eben Jordan. The 
next highest price was $310, paid by C. J. 
Connelly, who was buying on an order. 


‘This seat was No. 17, in row H, almost im- , sured. 7 
“mediately back of the other, Just back | 


‘which $152.50 each were paid on an order. 


' 


18, in row I, for | * * 
iy tale Aadee ted : The programs of the first four con- 


‘Neither the seats immediately in front nor | certs of the Symphony Orchestra .may 


| back of these brought remark- | be found on this page. It surely will be 
apacpnetd $88.50 being the highest price interesting to become acquainted lca 
~ paid in B, $33 in C, $61 for D, $61 for E, | Mr. Gericke’s reading of Tschaikowsky 8 
$51 for F, $70 for J, and so on. H proved Pathetic Symphony, for in aie 
the banner row, $150 being paid for seat | there is much disevssion over the bd 
18 and $101 for seat 19. The hundred dol- | rious readings by Lamoureux, Mottl anc 
‘lar mark was closely approached on sev- | Richter. Worshipers of Brahms will be 
‘eral other occasions, the raises on bids be- pleased to see that their. idol will be 
‘4ng at times five dollars each. It is be- | preperiy. displaycd. 
Heved that the return of Mr. Gericke as 

‘ conductor has had an important effect on 
the prices realized. 

- he general values at which seats from 

E to M ranged may be seen from these 
figures representing the maximum and |} 
‘minimum premiums offered in each row: 
~G, $825 to $39; H, $310 to $34; I, $152.50 to 
* $14; J, $70 to $3; K, $64 to $39; L, $115 to 
-$40; M, $91 to $31. 

~~ The $7.50 seats for the rehearsals will 
“be sold at auction tomorrow, beginning at | 
ten A. M. The $12 seats for the concerts | 
‘will be sold on Thursday, Sept. 29, and the | 
$7.50 seats for the concerts on Friday, | 
~Bept. 30. 


THE CHATTERER. 


Mr, Gericke will find the Symphony 
orchestra all right. With the exception 
of the new men, perhaps, they are in 


ful conducting. See iz they are not! 


———_ — 


THE CHATTERER. 
A $325 Symphony rehearsal ticket is 
something to frame and hang up at the 


: end of the season. Pie 


bidding for choice seats for their clients | 


uring the | 


1, the first one put et dag the only one . 


perfect ccendition for the most master- 
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Symphony Concerts 


As usual much higher premiums were 
paid for seats at the Symphony Orchestra’s 
rehearsals than for the Saturday evening 
| eqgncerts. At the sale of the $12 rehearsal 
eeats on Monday morning the premiums 
averaged more than $50; while this morning 
the same seats for the concerts fell far 
below that figure. For $15 a person could 
obtain a good seat, while for $25 or $30 
a’choice of the best could be had. There 
was little spirited bidding this morning. 
The greater number of seats went off 
quietly, with little excitement. There were 
only a few $40 bids, *wo of $50 and the 
highest price was reached when a gentle- 
man paid $64 for seats 18 and 19 in row J. 
Not more than two hundred people could 
be counted in the great hall when the first 
seat was put up, but during the forenoon 
undoubtedly five or six hundred passed in 
and out. There were a great number of 
seats to be sold, and they went off so slow-. 
ly, in spite of the efforts of the auctioneer, 
that by one o’clock. the balcony seats had 
not been reached and the auctioneer’s voice 
began to show the strain. 
At ten by the great clock in the rear of 
the hall, the first seat, No. 1, row A, was 
auctioned off and all it brought was $1.73. 


The next one was sold for a Httle more, : 


but the average of the first three rows was 


hardly $6. A $15 premium was very high, ° 


until seat 18, row E, was reached—an aisle 
Seat, excellently located. Then the bidding 
started briskly, and the seat was finally 
sold for $41 to a young lady, after an in- 
teresting contest, Four seats in G, 16 to 
18, brought $37 apiece, while three in H, 
17-19, cost the bidder $40 each. Seats in J 
were very popular, the first dozen averag- 
ing $25. No sooner was No. 17 put up 
than it became the bone of contention be- 
tween two bidders, and when it was sold it 
brought in $52, Hardly had those present 
recovered from theiz astonishment at so 
high bidding, than seats 18 and 19 were 
contended for fiercely and brought the 
highest premium of any seat on the floor, 
$64 each. 

In rows K and L the premiums took a 
drop, the best seats bringing less than $15, 
but rose appreciably in the suceeding rows, 
only to fall when the.rear seats were put 
on sale. 

At 1.80 P. M. a recess of twenty minutes 
was taken, after which the balcony seats 
were sold. 


|| BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 


the Boston Symphony Orchestra con- 
certs will be seld at Music Hall tomcr- 
_|row and Friday. Messrs. Longy, Mar- 
~—1 quarre and Selmer, the French artists 
fengaged to fill the vacancies in the or- 

| entra, arrived from Paris yesterday. 

| . Se 


| The tickets for the evening series .of 
| 
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Bidding was not very lively this nore 

ing in Music Hall when the $7.50-seats for’ 

| the Saturday evening concerts of the Sym-, 

phony Orchestra were sold by auction.> (A. 

larger crowd of : prospective buyers Was’ 

present at the opening than on the pr vie 

| = days, to compete for the first seats Gfr | 
ered. 


a 
age premium on the floor seats was $3, ¢ nd 
the highest amount paid was $7.50 for No. 
1172, just under the first balcony. t eo 
back rows a number of the seats brought 
only fifty cents above the fixed price. ~ 

It was not until the balcony sections 
were reached that any spirit was shown in 
the competition, and, as a starter, No. 108, 
in the second row on the right of the first. 
balcony, brought $17, and further along” 
towards the centre of the hall the prices 


| ranged from $15 to $25. The sale, which 


has been one of the most successful e er 
held, was brought to a close with the sell- 


'ing of the second balcony seats, the price es 


for the best ones rarely going higher the 2 


| $7. 
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BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 
The demand for tickets for the 


; Symphony Concerts is very large, 


as was to be expected when 


'the fine quality oof these enter- 


tainments is considered. Over” 1000 
seats for the Saturday evening con- 


, certs will be offered this morning, 


These are represented by the $7 50 tick- 
ets, many of which are certain to sell 


at small premiums, bringing the cost. 
‘of 24 superb concerts to an exceeding] 


emallsum. The sale this morning will 
begin at 10 o’clock. 

Just think of it, now the fate of the 
Symphony concerts is settled for’ the 
next three years! Hans Richter has 
resigned from the conductorship of the 
Philharmonic Society of Vienna! It is 
said the reason for his departure is an. 
affection of the arm, but we can be- 
lieve that tale as much as we please. 
Richter has been Boston’s coveted con- 
ductor for years and years, and now 
he is free, we have Gericke. Well, let’s 
hope that his arm is queered, and then 
the Richter crowd here needn’t feel so 


l very unhappy. 


a l 

Two weeks from tonight the frst Sym- 
phony concert of the season. Oh, can 
we wait as long as that when the tickete 


| are burning in our pockets? 
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ot $1 50 Seats for the Symph ony y Re 
-* “hearsals at Music Hall. ‘ 


uy aM i 
ooOF ir premiums were obtained on. the 
( a ) Symphony rehearsal seats, which 
iw sold..at~Music Hall yesterday. 
| Y pidaing was lively. : 
4 rt looked at first as though the phe- 
mn nal average made Monday on the 
t 32 seats was to be reflected in Tuesday's 
s The first seat brought $1350, and 
, at was about the price that extended 
jack on the floor, up against the maroon 


cross the whole aisle. The seats way } 


| gal all drew a premium. Generally it, 


ie Vas $4 or $4 50. 

‘a he. high price scare began when the 

first balcony seat, at the end of the 
ae row, over the stage, sold for: 


But it was only a momentary } 


e. ight. The price soon fell $10 or £0, 
Pand varied no more than a few dollars 
ee ~@-seat half-way down the back 
gua was reached, and, although it 
“ud hes up against one of the pilasters, 

t cost its buyer $3950. That was the 
chighest price of the day. 

ome of the seats in the back row 


my fe e other side of the hall were sold) 


© and $28, and thereabout, making | 
Very high average for 50 seats. 
e last seat sold on that side, oppo-- 
amilton Place, in the second row, 
he aisle that runs up from_ the 
orner of the stage, brought $36. That. 
a the second highest premium. | 
he ets in the rear of ihe first bal-, 


hind the clock, averaged $15 in| 


ihe” ety cove sold, and about $12 in the 
re ext to the wall. 
or" e $12 concert seats will be sold 


sday. 
In conversation 
rter, Mr. Charles EF. Ellis, the man- 


with a Journal aot 


ef the Symrhony Orchestra, said | 


iat ff the Sale should continue on the 

neg set thus far it will probably eclipse 

Te the records. We attribute the re- 

Mmarkpbie sale partly to the stimulation | 

@avused by Mr. Gericke’s return and 
abit | te business prosperity. 


| SREB eterna tet ti Se ESS SD 


After nine years’ absence from Bos- 
‘ton, it is most interesting to hear what 
‘Mr. Gericke has to say of the changes 
‘made here during that period. A new 
city has sprung up; tall buildings have | 


sen outgrown by others still more im- 


‘posing, the Common does not Ceral 
quite the same, and the new State 
‘House and the underground street rail- 
way made him wonder Where he was, 


‘but when he reached Hamilton place 
‘gnd entered Music Hall, dingy, dirty, 


music sodden Music Hall! the ‘old Bos- 
ton’ all came back, and nine years 
! into the space of as many weeks. 


a, TaN 


‘One must be thankful that Music Hall 


‘1g unimproved. It is almost the only 

mark that has not been moved out 
of recognition, and if the absentee can 
only find his bearings there the rest is 
easy. If the march of improvement | 
will kindly bring us a new hall, some 


) 


\-be kept dark and 


the end. 
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- SYMPHONY CONCERTS 


a sale, seats 595 and 596, second row, first_bal- 
cony midway of hall, for evening concerts. meine 
$21. 60 e2 each. W. B. G., Boston, Mass. TA): 


SYMPHONY Teuwe « 


HEARD, HOTEL TOURAINE | 
_ tC Al: 


SYMPHONY TICKETS 


MISS GOERING, Rooms 1-2, Music Hall. ngage 
_ThSMCA): 


3 SYMPHONY TICKETS 


For Saturday SO EN. Bostor for sale; reasonable 
terms. Address O. EI 0.E oston Transcript. [Aj 


SYMPHONY EVENING CONCERTS . 
FOR SALE—End seat. No. 7, Letter J, anny | 
CASHIER Transcript Office. Price $35.00. CA 


Symphony “arigisenn g 


FOR pA ERE a? 0 14 and 15—355.00 
each. C. F. GREENE, nion street, Boston. 
WFS(A): s38 


Symphony Tickets 
CONNELLY'S Ticket Office, Adams House 


SYMPHONY CONCERTS 


First Balcony, © 200 and 291 and O 255 and 256, for 
sale at $22 each. Address A. oe P., Boston Transcript. 


SYMPHONY TICKETS. 


CHOICE ‘prices: 45. Kt Moderate advance | 
on auction prices. 45 Kilby Street, Room 15. | 


) | 
PART TICKET. Sat. 


Pease ie ORR SN St | SNR AE 
Symphony sexe | 
. | sale. R. 34, floor, $10. | 


18 Herald Buil ing. 
[A]: ; | 


THREE SYMPHONY 
TICKETS for Saturday 
concerts. Address, stating 
location and price, V. W. Tr ne Transcript. 


SYMPHONY REHEARSAL 
SEAT WANTED—First baleony’: 177 to 190. Ad 
| aress Box 5240, Boston. {A}: : 


‘Symphony Concerts. 


ON E y" AT,’ Second Row,’ for Saturday evenings; 
C 2525 $20. Address oO. P. M.,. BostonTranscript. | 


SETI 
- Two Seats for Symphon ‘Concerts 
Uuder’ clock, ent seats, $40.00, Ad ress “Gg,” Hotel 
Nottingham, Co Copley: square, CA): 


(3 SYMPHONY . TICKETS ; 
* FOR SALK—Two Floor Tickets for one-thir ot sea- 
‘eon at cost. —— Vv. wag? ti ostom FERnROF 


A 


Symphony “Tickets” 


A Few Choice Seats for the Rehearsals at low 
prices. Also choice seats for all theatres at 


CASH IN’S MYSUNSS AS TEL 


“day we shall. be deeply obliged, but _ 


grams. of, his’ oreden simi 


‘Mr. Henschel, a> init had? Tad 
known only as singer and pianist,. was 


at © ura, and in’ 
arks: jg the ee Fils school, 43 is 
Tscha:kowsky’s’ ‘Romeo. and: Juliet,’*it: 
| Shohe with intense, overpoweting: bi 


the first to swing the stick at a Bos- | lance? On’ the’ ‘other hand—but let} av 


tcn- Symphony . Concert, Oct. 22, .1881."'! 
His ‘program was: 


Overture ‘Dedication of the House’... “a 
Beethoven 


‘ 


Aria “‘Orpheus”” § ccincccewssecccresecsceces Gluck 


Annie ‘Louise Caty. 
Symphony B flat (B. & H. 12).. 
Rallet Music ‘‘Rosamunde’’ 
Scena ‘‘ Odysseus’’ eae Bruch 
' Annie Louise Cary. 
Festival Overturc 


‘quote’ from’ a critic: df | 


“came to Beston’ to ‘Neae. | scons 
cert led» by Mr. Paur. ' ‘Mis words “are 
| perhaps the more heavily. to’ b@ weighed; 


for he was necessarily: fee. from: local 
prejudice; and we that +had “heard the’ 
orchestra each: night while “Mr: Nikiseh: 
led were probably: oblivious to certalp: 


. Weber \ faults, 2s thex who--seé ‘constantly~ @ 


‘Look over the volumes of programs / friend failing in health do: not see with 


under Mr. Henschel’s command, as they 
have been patiently enlarged. by Mr. 
Alien A. Brown, You will find them 
in the noble, the astounding collection 
that Mr. Brown’so generously gave to 
the Public Library. 
find -the record of the musical gossip, 
slanders, criticism (destructive and ap- 
preciative) during the babyhood of the 
orchestra. You rub your eyes with 
wonder, just as no doubt readers in 
the Library 20 years from now will 
wonder at the preserved criticism ‘writ- 
ten in 1898. 


« * « 


Mr. Gericke followed. His first con-. 
cert was Oct 18, 1884, and the program 
was, 

Overture ‘‘I.eonore,’ 
Concerto in A mS 

Leopold Lichtenberg: 
Prelude, Andante and Gavotte 


Symphony in D minor 
(First time.) 


riod, the highest premium paid for seats 
was $16 for 18 and 19 M. They were 
bought-by Mr. Lothrop. 

Mr. Lichtenberg then made his first 
appearance as a soloist at these con- 
certs, hig first and. his last. Under 
Mr. Gericke’s direction Mr. Kneisel 
made his first appearance | at, the third 
concert, 1885-"§6; Mr. Sautet at the 16th 
ccncert, . 1887-'88;. Mr, Otto Roth at the 
18th concert 1888-'89, Mr. ey) M. Loeftier 
first appeared as a solo! st under Mr. 
Henschel in 1883; Mr. Giese in 1884; and | 


Sy mphony No. 


There you will . 


come of pedantic studies in Beientifia 


the clear eyes of One® who: migete desi 
at long intervals..- ~~ Nigegyeen. AER Fie 
‘Mr. Paur’s program: wala Pe. Ns 


Bsus eeitiiua 
Serenade. for strings, Op. ‘i chat bowaly 
Overture, ‘“‘Tannhaeuser",’ Nix Si 1 agner 


Concerning this Sanaiity ‘Mr. pony E. 
Krehbiel wrote to the Tribune: 


‘‘Mr. Nikisch’s Shits ‘work with th 
first movement (of the C minor symp 
ny) was simply erraticism, and vm to 
a seeking after catch penny effects; Mr.- 
Thomas's innovations. were’ the outs: 


phrasing. They held him captive ‘for 
awhile and then he frankly. abandoned 
them. -* * * Of» similar. WrOns-GoXe , 
Mr. Paur must be acquitted, Se 
“The Boston Sytn Seoy Orchestra. | 
a superb band, peculiarly admirable in 
its string choir. These strings have 


never had-the fullness and richness 


tone, the all-compelling and all-satiee | 
fying. muscularity, since Mr. Gericke 

| went away, that they had when he wa: 

| their conductor, Yet Mr. Gericke never | 
forced them any more than he - 


"the brass choir. There wa8S: a. 
According to newspapers of that pe- 


volume of tone at times in the nee 
kowsky serenade, but it seemed to have 
been acquired at such a cost-of labor 
that the lightness and grace which are 
“the chief adornments of the work were 
wofully wanting. It was always strong, 
capitaily worked out at times in respect 
of the rubato and the treatment of the 
voices, but not for a moment elegant," 

& is a 

* 8 


Mr. Paur found the orchestra in ‘this. 
condition; for the melodramatic Mr. | 
Nikisch was not a drill master. In what 
, condition does Mr. Gericke now find it? 
But this and other pertinent questions 


Mr. T. Adamowski at the 21st ‘concert: may well wait until the first concerts. 


of the first year of Mr. Gericke’ S reign. 


a * 


The first program > of Mr. 
Nikisch, Oct. 12, 1889, was: 
Vorspiel “Die. Meistersinger’’ 


‘Overture, ‘“Coriolanus’’ 


Entr’act-, ‘‘Rosamunde 
Symphony in D minor” 


At this very first concert were sown |: 
the strength and the weakness: of Mr, | 


Nikisch as ‘a conductor, . His unduly 
sentimental - treatment. of the second 
theme. in the overture by Beethoy en, 
and the splendor of many passages in 


| thy. 


Surely there is deep interest in Mr. , 
‘ Gericke’s return, Oct. 15, cnen the pro- 


Arthur | | gram will be: 


Overture, ‘‘Euryanthe”’ 


{ prelude, Adagio and Gavotte . 


‘Variations, ‘‘Chorale St. epic ate 


| Symphory in C minor eeeees 


we 
soars,’ nes 
ativan to Wilhelm Gerike._ If the 
orchestra is equally confident ‘the af it. 
can follow its leader, then, indeed, ; 
the prospect of harmony oD it ow 
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Mr. WILHELM GHRICKE, Conduetor. 


I. CONCERY. 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 15, AT 8, 


Programme. 


OVERTURE to ‘‘Euryanthe.”’ 


PRELUDE, ADAGIO, and GAVOTTE. 


(Arranged for STRING ORCHESTRA by 
SIGISMUND BACHRICH.) 


VARIATIONS on a Theme by Haydn 
(Chorale Sancti Antoni), op. 560A. 


Bash iagateeren i eon i : , 
Ripa aT a Kahane BEETHOVEN. SYMPHONY No. 5, in C minor, 
I. Allegro con brio. 
II. Andante con moto. 


Ill. Allegro. — Trio. 
Iv. Allegro. 
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MR. WILHELM GERICKE, 
Conductor of Boston Symphony Orchestra. 


Boston Music Hall. 


LL ee -_ 7 


SEASON 1898-099. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 


Mr. WILHELM GERICKE, Conduetor. 


I. CONCERT. 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 15, AT 5, 


Programme. 


OVERTURE to ‘‘Euryanthe.”’ 


PRELUDE, ADAGIO, and GAVOTTE. 


(Arranged for STRING ORCHESTRA by 
SIGISMUND BACHRICH.) 


BRAHMS. VARIATIONS on a Theme by Haydn 
(Chorale Sancti Antoni), op. 560A. 


BEETHOVEN. SYMPHONY No. 5, in C minor, op. 67. 


. Allegro con brio. 
. Andante con moto. 
Allegro. — Trio. 
’. Allegro. 
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SEASON 1898-99, 


BUSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 


Mr. WILHELM GHRICKE, Conduetor. 


I, CONCERT. 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 15, AT 8, P.M. 


Programme. 


OVERTURE to ‘‘Euryanthe.”’ 


PRELUDE, ADAGIO, and GAVOTTR. 


(Arranged for STRING ORCHESTRA by 
SIGISMUND BACHRICH. ) 


BRAHMS. VARIATIONS on a Theme by Haydn 
(Chorale Sancti Antoni), op. 56a. 


| MRL WILHELM: GERICKE, 
Conductor of Boston Symphony Orchestra. 


BEETHOVEN. SYMPHONY No. 5, in C minor, op. 67. 


. Allegro con brio. 

. Andante con moto. 
. Allegro. — Trio. 

. Allegro. 
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SEASON 1898-99, 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 


Mr. WILHELM GERICKE, Conduetor. 


I, GONGERY. 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 15, AT 8, P.M. 


Programme. 


OVERTURE to ‘‘Euryanthe.”’ 


PRELUDE, ADAGIO, and GAVOTTER. 


(Arranged for STRING ORCHESTRA by 
SIGISMUND BACHRICH. ) 


BRAHMS. VARIATIONS on a Theme by Haydn 
(Chorale Sancti Antoni), Op. 56A. 


MR. WILHELM GERICKE, | 
Conductor of Boston Symphony Orchestra. OMEN s BEETHOVEN. SYMPHONY No. 5, in C minor, op. 67. 


I. Allegro con brio. 
Il. Andante con moto. 
III. Allegro. — Trio. 
IV. Allegro. 





THE MUSICAL SEASON OPENS. 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 17, 1808. 

The musical season in this town was inaugurated 

Saturday evening, October 15, at the Music Hall 
(which, by the way, is now a dingy, uncomfortable, 
in fact a disgraceful auditorium for a city like 
Boston, that boasts of its musical culture and high 
artistic standard generally), by the initial concert 
of the series of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
under the direction of Wilhelm Gericke, whose re- 
appearance as the conductor of the famous organi- 
zation was the cause of a most tumultuous and 
prolonged ovation upon the part of the audience 
assembled, an audience that filled every seat and 
occupied every inch of standing room. 

Time has dealt gently with Conductor Gericke 
since his departure from this city nine years ago. 
There are fewer hairs to be counted upon his head, 
to be sure, and there are streaks of gray in his 
beard, but otherwise, excepting that he now wears 
spectacles when he conducts, he has changed very 
little in personal appearance—the same ‘erect pos- 
ture, dignified presence and positive command being 
still strongly marked in his present attitude. 

The audience that so enthusiastically received 
Gericke was a most brilliant one, including the 
musical lights, patrons of musical art and, gener- 
ally, the elect of the town. 

When the tremendous spontaneous greeting of 
the audience was over, Conductor Gericke turned 
to his stand, to find it beautifully decorated with 
roses and smilax, an offering by Mrs. Henry L. 


Higginson. 
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Orchestral Concert. 


it is said that repubiles are ur eful. re 
| are ungrat ‘| 
.On Saturday Boston proved that ‘austen! 
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ties are not, for the A | 
| im ; return of Mr, | ture. 
oom Gericke to the director's pee | h 
‘Sttes nine years of absence waa signalized ~ 


rig the attendance of a great audience and 
& heartiness of reception that was a fitting 


Pendant to the wonderful farewell con- | 


cert that was given him in 1889, 


it 1s 


It is just that Mr. Gericke co. 4 
; should be | <¢:- 
read heartily welcomed back to the field | i 
8 labors; the Boston Symphony Or- | 


chestra ts in a peculiar sénse ‘his own; | 


he planted the seeds that have given us 
our musical harvest; as. one gazes over 


| we 


the ranks and sees Kneisel, Svecenski, | dl 


Roth, Sautet, Muller, etc., etc., one is 


foreibly reminded that the personnel of the | 
orchestra dates chiefly from the time when | 


this firm ruler took the reins of govern- 
ment. He rooted up the weeds in the gar- 


rectors found the orchestra an instrument 


den so thoroughly that subsequent di- | 


ready made to their hand, and few sub- | 


sequent changes were necessary. 


There was also a tinge 
tt of sorrow in | 
looking at the orchestra on. Saturday, for | 


some unavoidable changes had been ‘made, 


and new faces brought to mind ho | 
| : | Ww much # 
the disaster of the steamship La Bour- 


‘Sogne had cost us, | “a 
The 18th season had a very conservative 


beginning;~a Weber overture, a Bach ar- | 


rangement, a set of Brahms variations | 


and a Beethoven symphony were very 


simple fare to set before a public | 
had been featsing on Russian venae ad 
modern dissonances; yet the conservat- 
ism was a healthy one and in no wise 
allied to timidity; the Brahms variations 


have been played by other conductors Ff 


sufficiently to make the number almost. 
& gauntiet thrown down to comparative 
criticism, and Beethoven's Fifth Sym- 


‘Phony has plenty of difficulties with wich 


to display the technique of an or 
chestra 
that has been off on a penieaniel vaca- 


Weber's “Euryanthe” (at least in its 


overture) contradicts the French wits who 
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pars weal “Ennuyante,” for, it seems 


have perpetual charm. . Weber’s over-— 
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tures are sui generis, not only’ in their. 
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given with crystal: clearness, 
early to pass judgment 
members of the orchestra, but 
oboe showed 

workt and 
‘ood impression b 
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é@e gave the 
theme of the recapitulation in — 
movement of the symphony. 


attacks of the woodwind, 
erve and authority of the 
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1889) being to allow the 
work to remain wundistur 
ser composition, to 
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to depart with the im 
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for Beethoven’s Fi 
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THE MUSICAL SEASON OPENS. 
Boston, Mass., Oct. 17, 1808. 

The musical season in this town was inaugurated 
Saturday evening, October 15, at the Music Hall 
(which, by the way, is now a dingy, uncomfortable, 
in fact a disgraceful auditorium for a city like 
Boston, that boasts of its musical culture and high 
artistic standard generally), by the initial concert 
of the series of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
under the direction of Wilhelm Gericke, whose re- 
appearance as the conductor of the famous organi- 
zation was the cause of a most tumultuous and 
prolonged ovation upon the part of the audience 
assembled, an audience that filled every seat and 
occupied every inch of standing room. 

Time has dealt gently with Conductor Gericke 
since his departure from this city nine years ago. 
There are fewer hairs to be counted upon his head, 
to be sure, and there are streaks of gray in his 
beard, but otherwise, excepting that he now wears 
spectacles when he conducts, he has changed very 
little in personal appearance—the same -erect pos- 
ture, dignified presence and positive command being 
still strongly marked in his present attitude. 

The audience that so enthusiastically received 
Gericke was a most brilliant one, including the 
musical lights, patrons of musical art and, gener- 
ally, the elect of the town. 

When the tremendous spontaneous greeting of 
the audience was over, Conductor Gericke turned 
to his stand, to find it beautifully decorated with 
roses and smilax, an offering by Mrs. Henry L. 


Higginson. 
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The Opening Symphony Concert 
of the Season. 


Gericke Again Conducting—-City 
Orchestral Concert. 


it is said that repubiles are ungrateful, 
On Saturday Boston proved that munici- 
palities are not, for the return of Mr. 
Wilhelm Gericke to the director’s stand 
after nine years Of absence was signalized 
by the attendance of a Sreat audience and 
a heartiness of reception that was a fitting 
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Pendant to the wonderful farewell con-/; 


cert that was given him in 1889, 
It is just that Mr. Gericke should be 


thus heartily welcomed back to the field _ 


of his labors; the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra ts in a peculiar sense his own; 
he planted the seeds that have given us 
our musica! harvest; as one gazes over 
the ranks and Sees Kneisel, Svecenski, 
Roth, Sautet, Muller, ete, etc., one is 
forcibly reminded that the personnel of the 
Orchestra dates chiefly from the time when 


| this firm ruler took the reins of govern- 
ment. He rooted up the weeds in the gar- 


den so thoroughly that Subsequent di- 
rectors found the orchestra an instrument 
ready made to their hand, and few sub- 
sequent changes were necessary. 

There was also a tinge of sorrow in 
looking at the orchestra on Saturday, for 
some unavoidable changes had been “made, 
and new faces brought to mind how much 
the disaster of the Steamship La Bour- 
sogne had cost us. 

The 18th season had a very conservative 
beginning; a Weber Overture, a Bach ar- 
rangement, a set of Brahms variations 
and a Beethoven Symphony were very 
Simpie fare to set before a public that 
had been featsing on Russian viands and 
modern dissonances; yet the conservat- 
ism was a healthy one and in no wise 
allied to timidity; the Brahms variations 
have been played by other conductors 
sufficiently to make the number almost 
a gauntiet thrown down to comparative 
criticism, and Beethoven’s Fifth Sym- 
phony has plenty of difficulties with wich 
to display the technique of an orchestra 
that has been off on a protracted vaca- 
tion, 

Weber’s ‘‘Euryanthe” (at least in its 
overture) contradicts the French wits who 
nicknamed it “Ennuyante,” for it seems 
to have perpetual charm. Weber’s over- 


tures are sui generis, not only in their | 
very dramatic effects (the smell of the | 
footlights is in all of them) but in their | 
form. While Mozart established the Clas- | 
Sical overture in sonata-ailegro form and 
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for Weber to combine ive two ideas; w 

taking his overture themes from his ope: 
eras, he develops them in the eclassieal. 
manner, not an easy thing to do, for fe vo 


Opera melodies are fit for sonata treate> 
ment. One may Suspect tiat in writing 
some of his song-meiodies he wags think. | 
ing of material for h's overtures, H 

At all events the form is especially ef-— 
fective in connection with the opera, and» 
does not weaken the overtures for concert | 
performance; no wonder that Wagner fols 
lowed it in his great ‘“Tannhaeuser”’ over 
ture, ah: 
The opening overture began without thei 
heavy introductory rappings to which Bos- | 
ton has become accustomed, and the read. 
ing was decidedly less emphatic than_ 


some recent interpretations of the work, 
It is evident that the new dispensation is 
to be a reign of retinement rather than of 
explosive force, 
The audience became gratefully enthu- 
Siastic Over the performance of this nium- 
ber, and to the very end of the concert 
showed that they were in closest sympa- 
thy with the conductor. There never was a 
Weber orchestral work in which the horns 
did not have a lion’s share of the work, 
and these instruments deserve praise for 
their performance in the number. The or- 
chestra showed by its precision that it. 
has been in safe hands for the past five’ 
years, and Mr. Gericke has acknowledged 
the good condition in which he found his 
forces, A" 
The three Bach selections which fullowed 
were for string orchestra and showed the 
Strength of this noble department of our 
orchestra, It may not be quite just to seek 
flaws in a first performance, but one may 
intimate that the first violins were some- 
what exuberant in their display of power, 
We commend tothem the words of Isabella 
in “‘Measure for Measure’—“‘O! it is ex- 
cellent to have a giant’s strength, but it 
is tyrannous to use it like a giant;’’ in the 
Gavotte they almost obliterated their hum-— 
bler companions. et 
he Brahms Variations on a Chorale by 
Haydn were superbly played, even the. 
most intricate contrapuntal devices being 
given with crystal clearness, It is rather 
early to pass judgment upon the new 
members of the orchestra, but the first 
oboe showed his artistic mettle in this 
work and subsequently confirmed the © 
good impression by the pure style in which” 
he gave the little cadenza in the chief 
theme of the recapitulation in the first” 
movement of the symphony. The crisp” 
attacks of the woodwind, the calm res 
serve and authority of the director’s beat, 
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the steadiness of the ensemble, were points’ 


which one might dilate upon with pratse. 
Then came the smyphony to. end 


| Mr. Gericke’s idea (which he constantly 


adhered to in the concerts from 1884 to 
188%) being to allow the effect of a master 
work to remain undisturbed by any legs 
ser composition, te permit the audience 
to depart with the impression made by 
the symphony as the climax of the cone” 
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casion, for Beethoven’s Fifth symphony 
had a very effective performance, The 
great first figure and its development wW as 
given with adequate breadth. It is odd to. 
think that Beethoven’s first conception of 
this symphony had nothing of the majesty 
which is now the chief characteristic of 
the first movement. ~ ta 
“That is the way that Destiny. nocks' a 
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pston in-a most auspicious manner. ghee ehtly oh a nee it Tett his hands. it is not impos- | were wont to be found under Mr. Gericke’s former 
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yen ee, soa im , but otherwise his appear- | ered un advance... ah 9 Be, ey regime, which almost always held something back 
| wah, , 6 concert was a complete artistic i ; ik , 
success for the conductor and his play. | just when players and listeners were alike eager for 
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“ay the anecdote-mong ers give the - 
“pression of Beethoven swayed by the 
‘mightiest thoughts when he began the 
‘work: as a matter of fact, it was a very 
‘chattering and inconsequential destiny 
What began it, for the ‘chief theme as it 
‘Arst appears in Beethoven's memorandum- 
‘book 1s of the livellest rondo character. 

“4t ts but another proof of Genius being 
‘only the capacity for taking pains; the 
pretty prattling theme went no further 


Shan Beethoven's note-book, the mighty | 
result came through a series of improve- | 


‘ments upon the unpromising original. 
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The horn passage that begins the subor- 7 


¢ te theme, might have beer: louder; we 
Becta have itked it better in a more CX- 
‘plosive style, for Beethoven must have 
Rxeant something by his smn’ and “‘Sfz 

‘marks at this point. The beautiful antt- 
phony in the development (of this same fig- 
vere), consisting of responses between wood- 
. wind and strings, was very finely given. 
“The excellent oboe cadenza at the return 


of chief theme has already been alluded | 


to. 
s Fxcellent, too, wes the eharming bit in 


tthe coda, where, after a series of crashes } 
fof the whole orchestra, the horn inverts | 


‘the little four-noted figure, and gives to the. 
Imperative and powerful motive a timid 


‘drummer at once proved himself less mus- 
eular and more musica! than his predc- 
-e@essor, and produced tones instead of earth- 
‘quakes upen his instrument, 

In the Andante, the pizzicato of the con- 
‘trabasses was rather faint, (we always im- 
‘agine that our orchestra would be better 


»* 


for two more contrabasses), but the vio- 
Joncellos and violas gave the theme charm- 
ingly, and the bassoon played its coda pass- 
‘age with subtle beauty. 

he Scherzo js chiefly a contrabass num- 
“ber, at least these growling instruments 
‘Have the echtcf work to do in it. Possibly 
Beethoven clevated these deep instruments 
Ymto prominence as a defiance to Weber, 
‘who had keenly satirized the difficult con- 
-trabass passages in the last measures of 
the Fourth Symphony. The trying pass- 
‘ages of the Trio of this Scherzo were 
‘piayed clearly, and the contrabasses, (unit- 
a to the violoncellos), made the Scherzo 
memorable, 

~ the finale was broad and virille enough 
‘to show that Mr, Gericke is not going to 
roar as gently as any sucking dove, nor 
will he fear a fortissimo. 

Altogether, the concert was 2 keen en- 
joyment from first to last, and our old 
‘eonductor, (who has scarcely grown old at 
all), has resumed his sway over musical 
Boston in a most auspicious manner. 
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Season in Music Hall. 
Return of Mr. Withelm Gericke to 
the Post of Conductor—He Was 

.Given a Most. Hearty Welcome— 
Concert an Artistic Success for 3 
Conductor and His Players. | 


The first concert of the 18th season of 
the Boston Symphony orchestra was > 
given in Music Hall last evening. The 
programme was: ; | 


| 
' Overture, ‘‘Euryanthe’’.....cseresseees . Weber | 
- Prelude, adagio and gavotte.......- J. S. Bach 


Arranged for strings, S._ Bachrich. 


_Variatfons on a theme by Haydn Brahns | 
Symphony No. 6, C-minor.... | 


A solid and well considered pro- 
gramme with which to open the Sym- | 


phony season worthily and interest- 


' ingly, and sufficiently varied in charac- 
and questioning chare2cter. The new kettle- | a4 y 


ter to prove gratifying in that respect. | 
There was a very large audience, the | 
hall’ being completely filled, and all the | 
available standing room being occupied. 
The beginning of a new season oO the 
Symphony orchestra is always. a pleas- 
ureable event, but this year it had a 
specially marked interest in the return 
of Mr. Wilhelm Gericke to the post of 
conductor, which he vacated nine years | 
ago, after having brought the orchestra | 
to that state of brilliant efficiency which | 
raised it to the rank of one of the finest 
organizations of its kind in existence, 
He has always been remembered grate- 
fully, and with the warmest esteem for 
his high worth, personally and profes- 
sionally. The audience last evening was 
prolific in those to whose pleasure and ed- | 
ification he had ministered so well and s0 | 
successfully nearly a decade ago,and the 
hearty fervor, the excited spontaneity 
and the prolonged ardor of the welcome 
back that they accorded him must have 
convinced him beyond all pneradventure 
that his long absence had not dulled 
the fine edge of their friendship and 


| admiration for him. 


It was a tremendous reception, in 
which a right royal fanfare from the 
brass in the orchestra mingled with the 
| stormy plaudits of the audience. Time 
| has dealt kindly by Mr. Gericke. It has 

thinned his locks somewhat and flecked 
' his beard and mustache slightly with a 
frosty touch, but otherwise his appear- 
' ance is unchanged. 
The orchestra remains substantially 
the same, somé mutations that it has 
undergone having painful associations 
that the occasion brought sadly to mind 
‘again. The strangers all made a wholly 
| favorable impression, and judged by 
what was heard of them iast evening, 
are really valuable acquisitions to the 
orchestra. The new first oboe has a 
| superb tone, full, resonant, pure and of 
an exquisitely sympathetic quality, and 
| he plays with the skill and taste of a 
thorough artist. 

The new first flute is to be similarly 
commended for the volume, richness and 
sonority of his tone. The first clarinet 
had little to do that afforded an oppor- 
tunity to judge how well he would fill 

othe position of the lamented M. Pourtau 
‘but the smoothness and the purity of 
his tone made themeelves felt, and were 
full. of comforting promise. The first 
trumpet appears to be decidedly the best 


| Chestra play once more? 
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MUSIC. 


THE FIRST SYMPHONY—MR. GERICKE’S 
RE-ENTRANCE—THE KNEISEL SEASON 
—MR. BOTUMR’S CONCERT, ETC. 
It was all well known musi i | 
) sic which was offered 
he ere 
: al tee for the first programme of the new Symphony sea- 


‘lb ggse which could only occupy most of its 
| arers With considerations of performance, al- 


though each =” 
in’ it is undamon | pena Magy and all of its four numbers must 
: er coming between the y have been strange to some portiou of the 
eft. the music with disiurbing | public, coming newly i eign: 
effect, but it is none the less effective y into acquaintance with great 
and with a relentless down beat from } ?'Chestral composition. 
ere is no escape, a | Thes ; ; 
holds the orchestra to lado rhe selections were: Weber’s ‘‘Euryanthe” over- 
Hig readings of the various selections ture, with its familiar contrasts of impetuosit d 
were conservative, but always just and calm; Bachrich’s ele 
interesting. There was in them nothing ) Sey fee COT OC aaee 
of the prevalent seeking otter insignifr movements from several works written for a solo 
's at ha | Violi r Bi ; | 
sought before; nothing ae scaeuetan violin by Bach—the prelude, adagio and gavotte 
Sense of the a the conductor at the ex- | ¥''©h are generally presented together; Braims’s 
composer. ‘aris | 
ealthy, their vanities Sete eee silent was | set of variations on a chorale by Haydn—yvariations 
, Notably. topical and satisfying wiki which soon work their Wav elaborately and labori- 
S tempi, especially in the symphony. j °Usly sojfar from the the 
Fate did not. knock at the door in the | ' 1 the theme that one needs a telescope 
opening movement, as if its sole object to see them and a balloon to reach them,and which 
were to make a violent burglarious en- | represent more the compcser’ : isfacti 
trance. The andante was taken at the i Se eee ence 
proper graceful pace instead of dragged his complicated achievement than any real joy on 
eness, and t : is , : 
of the triumphal strain of the finale ee part or the Metener; “and ,Beethoven’s Afth 
was made-.with imposing and thrilling } symphony. 
ay cute The Bach suite was read with This was a sselecti hi | 
elightful and delighting animation. and . ‘RPP on which the Harvard Masi- 
we arenes variations ave never been | cal Association could have presented; and with the 
when | | iti 
ey wére accorded so | ¢xception of Brahins, the old Boston Academy might 


genial and so piquant an interpretati | 
nor more rich and beautiful oolorina. have claimed the compusers for its own. Yet it was 


The orchestra played throughout con | notill chosen as a vehicle for bringing Mr. Gericke 


amore, and in its very best man | 
The unequalled strings were never henta : back to the publle and the band whose assembly in 


re ereas aaventere.. Xt is arene aime | face of each other from year to year is so largely 
, % a S . 4 " . . " 
the result of his previous labor and influence; and 


it seem necessary to do so t 

marked extent. It ma | ie ; 

togk that thane. was y perta big Be its perforinance gave immediate content and confi- 
of precision and of unity than has been dence. Breadth, decision in accent justice and 
the rule _in the attack of the wood | purity of phr: digni , | 
wind, and the same may be said of the porase, dignity and certainty, prevailed | 
brass; and it seemed that there was throughout; and while there were fine delicacy and 


more of a willing and an ‘traint } 
epirit than hes heen Dhaerealio ur tate restraint in the lighter, softer aud more thoughtful 


chestra is a perfect instrument 
that it i a if Mr. Gericke aud om and e€Xpansiveness (pacti:cularly shown 
& € "*Pe( Qr . ° 

since it left his ‘ari i Pee leone ta bene freedom accorded to the brass choir) than 

ered un ad in some essentials he discov- sabia wont to be found under Mr. Gericke’s former 
The concert’ was a complete artistic aig which almost always held something back 

success for the conductor and his play. | just when players and listeners were alike eager for 
. By and by, when he shal - | every iot ; ‘e » which c » TT 
ressed bis individuality on i” eve wil i ° y ‘ it « full pure tone which could be. The 
e more to say of it. In any case, the readings were standard and consistent, and the 


season opened brilliantly and satisfy- | conductor’s enthusiastic reception was matched 


ingly, and there is eve romi 1 wi 
will be one of saginitone rome it | with the earnest applause whick followed the close 


PO ag oa hong Bo she next concert of the concert and of several individual movements. 
” ene, , . "_ i) ‘oornrs a av : : 

Chadwick: concerto "Gor violin in We The programme gave no Opportunity for promi- 
minor, .Goldmark; symphonic oem, , Hence to the ability of the new wood-wind players, 


‘*‘Vysehrad,’’ Smetana; symphon | et ; , 
in C major, Schumann. Mr. rang Ka 2, | unless it might be in a few passages for the oboe; 


sel is to be the soloist. but the new man atthe tinpani showed a fine taste 
; in tone and a due sense of proportion. 
Was it not great yesterday, and didn't Next Saturday’s programme will be: Chadwick, ' 
it seem good to hear our Symphony or. [{ UVerture, ‘‘Melpomene;"’ Goldmark, Concerto for | 
Violin in A minor, Op. 28, Mr. Kneisel, soloist; 
Smetana, Symphonic Poem, ‘*Vysehrad;’’ Sechu- 
mann, Symphony No. 2, in C major, Op. 61. 
| Hn. Tidin ‘TT 
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Boston's Masical Woman, w:th a Capital 


‘ on, Accords Him Rapt Attention. 


‘Interesting Scenes at Friday’s and Sat- 
urday’s Ooncer ts with Gericke Leading 


Boston has welcomed Wilhelm Ger- 
eke back to the leadership of the Sym- 
‘phony orchestra with the dignified en- 
thusiasm of two typical ‘symphony au- 
-diences. | 

His return, after an absence of eight 
years, was signalized at the orchestra’s 
first rehearsal and concert, Friday af- 
ternoon, and again at the first regular 
concert last evening, by most enthusi- 
astic greetings, of the intense, direct, 
Boston kind, ‘quite devoid of frivolity 
and nonsense. 


‘The scenes in Music hall on these | 
two occasions were such as might be} 


witnessed in no other American city. 
They partook of the character of a 
festival of reason of the ancients, when 
' gome new philosopher appeared on the 
,rostrum. Musically they were, in a 
measure, what the Wagnerian gather- 
ings are to Germany. They showed 
Boston in its most seriously cultured 
-yein, and quite on its musical mettle. 
The Symphony Woman was there— 
| the typical one who should have the 
‘honor of a capital W. She is the brain 
of the Symphony concert audience. She 
oes every year. She knows music, and 
es the same dslight in seeing now 
certain passages 
bowed and fingered by the violinists ‘1s 
an earnest student would take in 
eet a master painter limn the 
human form on canvas. 

She is a breathing temple of reason, 
and she makes or unmakes the leader 
of the orchestra in the end. Her trib- 
ute is all that is needed to make the 
difference between success and failure, 
at least it would appear so from the 
box office standpoint, were the pinnacle 
of the Symphony’s fame less exalted. 

No leader has ever been.credited with 
getting better results rom the symphony 
orchestra than Gericke. His reputation 
here as a master has long been secure. 


His return showed that he has not been 
The outburst of applause 
that greeted him on his entrance to the 
‘stage of Music hall Friday was evi- | 


forgotten. 


dence that musically, as in other ways, 


‘absence makes the heart grow fonder.” 

Not a seat of the large hall was va- 
along 
the sides of the building before Ee 
the doors the crowd was dense for 
three-quarters of an hour before 2.30, 
the program hour for the starting of 
Out in Tremont ‘st 
the rae copes ane mingled with 
of shoppers and promenaders, ‘the year’s musical calendar was to them 


cant. People stood three dee 


hour of beginning of the concert. 


' 


‘the. music within. 


ee 


1 eas 4 i | ¢ 
was seriousness 
of getting into Music hall. 


of Beethoven are 


and there. 
faces of’ 
ness 
hile the. throng of ticket holders 
came in and were seated, amid a rising 
hum of conversation as old friends and 
former symphony acquaintances greet- 
ed one another or discussed the pro- 
ram, there was a swelling volume of 
Rarmonies and discords filling the hall 
from the stage as the players tuned 
their instruments, all at the sameytime. 

The plaintive whine of the viol-hs, the 
gruff complaining of the viols and the 
mellow coo of the reed instruments all 
grew and swelled into one volume of 
gound that filled the hall with minor 
tones, and mingled with the hum of 
talk in a great, unclassified, improvised 
symphony not on the b'lls. 

The players had been long in their) 
seats, the last instrument was tuned, 
and everything was ready for the start | 
when Gericke stepped out of the small | 
door at stage right, and after his long | 
absence again crossed the stage to | 
swing the baton over the orchestra he 
had once handled so ably. 

Hardly had he appeared when a volley 
of hand clapping began to crackle in 
the front rows of seats on the right side 
of the hall, and extended with a sweep 
ever the house, from the sides of the 
stage, where the women without seats 
fringed the platform by s-tting on the 
gtairs, up to the back of the top gal- 
lery, to the farthest seat, under the ex- 
‘tended arm of Apollo. 

Gericke began to bow as he crossed 
the stage, first with a little half bow 
to his orchestra, then with a more 
formal one to the audience. He stepped 
up to the leader’s platform, bowing to 
the house again as he did so. The ap- 


all who set themse 


plause was Kept up, and he was obliged | 
to bow again and again, which he dd | 


with surpassing gravity, first to right, 
‘then to left and then straight ahead, 
finally mounting the stand, where he 
bowed again. 
Then, the applause dying out some- 
what, he took a pair of .gold-bowed 
spectacles from his music rack and ad- 
usted them on his nose, tucking the 
ows back of his ears. 
| The music rack was decorated with a 
' bunch of chrysanthemums at base and 


with white ribbons. On the 


| “Bouryanthe,’ and a light-colored ba- 


. ton. 

Gericke turned his broad back to the 
audiencé, preparatory to picking up the 
baton. It was noted that years had 
added a littie to the solidity of his 
frame, which, clad in a long frock coat, 
lookec very sturdy and Teutonic. His 
dark hair showed a tonsure worn by 
the tooth of time. It had been noticed 
that his beard looked no grayer than 
when he was here formerly. His head 
showed where to look for the flight. of 
years. 

As Gericke picked up his baton and 
raised his arms as if invoking the 
‘heavenly muse,’’ there was a hush in 
the house. Every player was alert, his 
instrument ready to play, the whole or- 
chestra being attuned, men and instru- 
ments alike, to the pitch of the moment. 

Down in the seats, on the stairs be- 
side the platform, along the walls where 
women stood three deep, there was a 

‘riveting of attention on the leader. of 
the orchestra. The lines of the serious 
faces of the women became set. Their 
eyes took on a fixed expression of in- 
tense interest. The supreme moment of 


top, one tied with pink and the other | 
rack lay | 
the music for von Weber’s overture to |, 


* . - a: O , n 
"65; and in’ 
Poe ia eee a 
izt.i ei 4, 


its, 


as Wa Tee “5 ¥ ry ; Ms Oe ae ee Re Re a 

; ; “with ete Ce aS VALCO aIort, 

forearm ai pace. Themovement of the | 
gave the signal to “his mu. 


sicians, and the great : 
— tht the aaa great orchestra dashed. 
masterful overture, opening of. Weber's 
| y half the audien . 

| Gericke before and had hoard: the aes 
estra he is credited with buildin up| 


itting and harmonious relati 
were. 
poetical rhythms were 


| hon the largo played 
Seemed to he take 
pace, was on a ew 


play under his leadership. The ot ers 
tion. 


ad heard of his fam 
ready to fal €, and were there 
"G presence. quickly under the spell of | 
ericKke cannot be called 'on t 
leader. He gets effects trom ‘his men | conduc 
‘ship than by personal sag oeqcader- 
, Would appear. 
Pe mppeaile more 
an any of { ' 
th n conduc 
‘dol A a Nikisch, the composer arranged for 
Symphon 76 women chestra by Bachrich 
| | SF “than Nike smoothly given, anc 
| Fiacetu, than | Niki snleee . 
. aur, his 
‘might be classed tease 


| | two. 
cullar to hime vein way a 
O m co. : 
arm much, mee 5 k noroughly enjoyable number on 
by conspicuous 
left hand 


| i his 
| last program that 
conducted -with: the. orchestra 
c when here before. 
rsonal it Mr Gericke’s admiration for 


ith the 
frequent lapses from 
tin 


» 30 
Gericke 


oer and. poetical] 
a medium of the. | 


could wish for. 


5 


movement is desired. 
Oo e meri ? 
it were heresy oo Saree ? method, ¥ 


to the effect. eht but point | 
one man. The For Bhheo nha wy ORS 


can a leader, back fr 
’ bn om oO a’ 

to the scenes of earlier triumphs, « nine 

more? PMs, desire 


; Se Teenie ra 
| FF 
‘ , o - 


i 
| | Gg ww" . ; =” : oe / 


as | PAONyY was introduced by 
ce applauds. What ®@nd dignified tempo which sounded 
te the indy powcr Arigpees that taken by 

' aur. ere is § a er. 
Seneke te dota no special differ- 
‘ance as a whole, 
Satisfactory. 


The 18th Symphony season opened in , Mtg pene! the jolly 


|| Music hall with the usual large au-} woodwinds and 
_; Giences in attendance at the Friday re- 
ra and pa sucny evening concert. heen 
e return of.c ’ Bee tans 

hip onductor Gericke to the | The orchestra remain b 
rship of the orchestra was the one nPighetcdmbngic sy Bc) 


| as last season, only nin 
, t se F ’ e cha 
novel: feature of the concerts, for the | made in the membership of § players 


fTo fill the vacancies th 

: at have oce 
| during the summer, there have Seen Ghe 
“| Baged Messrs Maquarre, flute. of the 


fol- | if Longy, oboe, of 


which was perfect] 
The unison wae of the 
nhrases by 


strings in the third 


rie zamoureux’ orchestra; 

| Prd Overture to “‘uryanthe,’’ Weber; (| the Colonne orchestra, and Selmer. clar- 
|| prelude, Adagio and Gavotte en Ron- ict of the Lamoureux orchestra. The 
deau (for string orchestra), Bach; vari- Se phiiy! ars ie in the string départment 
ations on a theme by Haydn. Brahms: | € in the new first violin. 
5 cae a : yan, branms, |rowicz from the Berlin philharmon} ‘o 
|symphony No. 5, C minor, op 67, Beet- soap Air 


| chestra, and a cellist. There hav 
nhs | . | ST, re ave als 
| _ hoven. The auditors were very cordial | been engaged Klocpfel, trumpet; Mause- 


_||in their receptions to the gre: iduc- | Bach, . trombone; Th 

|| great conduc- : omas, tuba, and 

| | ettbe : 'y 

| | tor, and Mr Gericke evidently felt as jeettner es, Ga mnatecioas oF Re ee Rage 

||, much “at home” as if he had not been | Mr Franz Kneisel will be the soloist 

absent from Boston for several years, at the second concert. The program 
Ds hen one remembers the makeup ny Pee ey Ps pat fend Overture, ‘‘Melpo- 
the mapas ; one, dwick; conce 
i8 program it will be seen that any A minor, Goldmark; ayMpRAEIG Denes 


| 
)“Vysehrada,”’ Smetana; symphony No. 
Schumann, 


interpretations finds but slight chance -* 2, in C major, op..61, 


for display. The orchestra played per- 
fectiy throughout the concert, following 

Mr Gericke’s beat as {f he had led the _. 
men through a winter’s season, and 01S?t: 
there was no perceptible hesitancy in 
taking up the musical cues or in re- 
sponding to his indications of the tempo, , 
lights or shades required to express his * 
conceptions. With such an orchestra, 
directed by this capellmeister, faults in 
future performances should prove as 
difficult to detect as in the past. That 
Mr Gericke’s ideas will receive proper ~ 
musical expression no one need doubt. 
The ape | of the Weber overtur:> 
was given with a brildancy.and clear- 
ness that immediatcly showed the ad- 
mirable control the leader had over his 


| | 


| 
| 
Bs 
| 


| 
| 


KNEISEL. 


| 
} 
j 


| 


| 


part were specially avpreciated b | 
: J 1 ate the | 
The heroic finale was eran af 


regarding. the perform- i | 


* 


| 


’ 


ing : ons to” 
each other. The dramatic foricnise ; 
not too. violent, and the more 
beautifuly ox- — 
ressed by- the lighter strings; espackaty 1 
| by the violins, 
performance of the coda, which 
an accélerated 
b par with the introdue- 
a xcept in this latter tempo, Mr 
zericke appeared to follow tradition in 
interpretation. The overture was 


Mr Gericke 
alone 


| 
H 
} 
B eC Ht | 
was very evident by an enthusiasm my | 
a rigidity of pose 
& the three OV erhaain of. 
5 string or- 
nes fc toh, pretwre was 
moott ind the dreamy, a. 
lightful adagio was as charmingly ain 
Jin expression as one 
The minuet, though less 
ing tnose of. a sentimental 
was a dainty finale to the most 
the pro- 
of the 


| 
| 


' 
| 
| 
! 
| 
| 
| 


| | 


Beethoven's grand C minor fifth sym- || 
a moderate: | 


| | 
‘cellos in’ the second move- | | 
the a 


| 


Mr Theodo- | | 


j 
’ 
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The Symphony Concert. 


29 sil + Aw Rial Cincy ie At ta Tata. Na ET A tl Rig apn. tp 
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With the first public symphony concert the mu- 
sical season in Boston began, and the occasion 
was a social as well as a musical success. Every 

s the body was there, looking for everybody else. The 
was an a Dose to, ¢ ots patron of " concerts: 3 her weather was not all that could be desired, and 
erpret gah et  Breetin; jig Se A PRS Se eaee there was evidence that music lovers could not 
ihe Nan reathed tl -ateerence OF eae) always decide whether the season belonged to 

: and, wit: t the ¢ ae ie Pe "> = summer, autumn or winter, but the enthusiasm 
be at of” “gg Peer) Was unbounded. Conductor Gericke was greeted 

i with fine applausive warmth, the riatinee gir] as- 


we, 
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i gia ene Re ~*~ “T others for the first time. The first oboe, theme recalls the dictum of Bi 

tS eae ; | “ | oe , Vv ; them, 

: ee : Music Hall. Ho 8 yn eet th Lo A cg , ered ite i | noes tHente in a et of variations he | are customarily heen ‘at as 
ae te — : kettle-drum man were new to the or- | f 2 book bases nan the “musical performances. The 





a page of a book has to do with the a ving of them that came d 
xf, | all in suburban cars. A 
aor eterred Mr. Gericke’s reading of . there througheut *the ane 
ig veriations to his reading as a many distinguished musicians. * 

by! =o the symphony. Thus I fail to Every seat in the hall had an 
nee. 8 e settect of his slight crescendo pant, and there was a fringe of per 
en . € opening of the scherzo. Nor two deep along the sides of the ‘hz 
bon e*’reading of the. andante con A great many were curious to se 
Of oO wholly free from the reproach Mrs. Gericke, the wife of the con- 
thay cer Precision: But it was a concert ductor, who last night attended her} 
atl gave much immediate pleasure as | first concert in Music Hall. She sat 
: as a sure promise of a season of ; With Prof. John K. Paine of Harvard 
husual distinction. /and Mrs, Franz Kneizel, and was quite’ 
Aer : Se Se thee observed before the concert 
7 ogsram-book, speaking of the | an. : 
Euryanthe” overture, Pion ” am Among those noticed in the audience 
mi Now Wa ebine. Supe © ome: ~lot the ere Mr. and Mrs. Henry L. Higginson, 
Originally pcetic episodes in all r, Alexander Higginson, Miss Rosa- 
Weber. The passage is borrowed from Mund Tudor, Mr. and Mrs. Robert 8. 
the scene in the forest in the sec- Shaw, 2d, Dr. William Sturgis Bigelow, 
ond act .of the opera. In slow Largo’ Mr. William P. Blake, Miss Anhie 
eight violins soli e cen sordini play the most’ Blake, Mr, Wallace Goodrich, Mr. and 
| Mysterious sustained harmonies in scarcely Mrs. Alexander Steinert, Prof. Horatio 


® Be erga ts P; ! d S | cane an i Ral i! eps ag Frege Sy to 
“fla 7 | ever, distinguished their ent may be, 
| era r fieces an evera every musician knows the difficulties In 
Rise a <2 | ; . - the attack, and dhe sense of propor- | 
ei a New Players. tion under such conditions. Mr. | 
ot en : Gericke held rehearsals only last week. 
Ble —_———_ Does this sound like an apology for 
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' Mr, Gericke? There is none needed. On 


A View of the Audience the contrary there should be the warm- 


sett ey est praise for the performance that 
eh tt rq. followed these rehearsals. There was 
est Sky T hat Was Present, a precision of attack in wood-wind and 
ton mo . brass that has not been observed by 


tes vite) me*since I attended the first concert 
cra eerem of obi, ee omape of given by Mr. Nikisch. Under his reign, 
eee or tne boston Sym- carelessness in this matter crept in, and 
‘phony Orchestra, Mr. Gericke, conduc- under Mr, Paur the playing of the 
-tor, was as follows: Ween sat brident as several of the 
“Overture to ‘‘Euryanthe’’................ Weber Piayers individually were, was too 
‘Prelude, Adagio and Gavotte en Rondeau often slovenly. Last night the results 
Nik | x Bach Of the few rehearsals were surprising. 

(Arranged for string orchestra by Sigismund Nor were these results due to Mr. 
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cg Bachrich.) Gericke alone. It is a great pleasure a.cible pianissimo, the violas soon entering W.. Parker and Prof. 

‘Variations on a theme by Haydn...... Brahms to welcome the men who take the } enenth them with a subdued tremolo, like Yale University Prot. ce ha dee 
(Chorale Sancti Antoni.) | places of the lamented dead. The obo- | the soft rustling of leaves.” vard, Mr. T. Russell Sullivan, Mrs. J 

Symphony No. 5........ Mp ceveieosenetee Beethoven | ist proved himself to be a virtuoso of | The passege, on the contrary, is found | G. Blake, Mrs. Blake, Mr. Henry Bur- 


Mr. Gericke may well be proud of | the very first rank, and I use the word 
the welcome given him last night in| Virtuosa In its better Senge. The fute 
Music Hall by a very large, distin- | the clarinetist played with skill and 
guishe@; and also curious audience. | distinction. Nor should the admirable 
This welcome was spontaneous, hearty, playing of the first trumpet and the 
Jong-continued, honest. The music lov-| Kettle-drum man be passed. over in 


ers of Boston were giad to see his face een eg ee strings are practically un- 


ey oe first act and not in. any forest. | nett, Mrs. John L. Gardner, Mr. Alex- 

t Seger the accompaniment to Eury- i ander, Mr. George Proctor, Mr. Augusto 
| aes ©s recitative “Die ihr der Liebe,’’ | Rotoli, Mr. and Mrs. B. J. Lang. Miss 
| Where Shetells to Eglantine the speech | Margaret Ruthven Lang, Mr. and Mrs. 
| os Emma’s ghost. The forest scene, by | Arthur Foote, Mr. Robert Cushing. 
the way, is in the third act. Miss Cushing, Miss Chandler, Mr. and 
| s* : Mrs. Charles R. Adams, Mr. and Mrs. » 

The program of the concert next Sat- | George Goddard, Mrs. Ogden Codman | 















@gain, to see him walk across the| These are impressions, only impres- urday evening will be as follows: shield, Mr. 'W. 8 Blake. Mr a a Mrs 
Shabby stage to the conductor’s stand. siOp4.. They wil no doubt be confirmed oreo caf ei ee tt sesseeees pores eee George W. Chadwick, Mr. and Mrs. W. 
a — one an strengtnen y repeate earings, 1o1n in minor, p. 8 , : ~~ , ” ? 
They remembered—many of them—the when the siprggee Bhs pi are thoroughly L. Whitney, Mr. Carl Baerman, Mr. 


NE joldmark | Richard Heard, Mr. and Mrs. William 

Symphonic Poem, ‘‘Vysehrad” ...... Smetana | F: Apthorp, Mr. Allen A. Brown,. Mr. 
SED DOW Nar Se oe ak he el Schumann gi as a cay. "Mire ane ee mete: 
. Philip Hale. Mapes, Mr. and Mrs. Charles R, -Morse, 

ore : Dr. Edwin Jack, Miss Louise Rollwa- 

A VIEW OF THE AUDIENCE. gen, Mr. 8. Thorndike Lathrop, Dr. and 


The audience that greeted Mr. Ge-| Parkman Blake and Miss’ Blake Me 


ricke at Music Hall last night was! Carl Faelten, Mr. and Mrs. Richard, H 
large, and so far as the term can be | Dana, Mr. Charles Warren and Mr. 
used in Boston, cosmopolitan. To speak | G., Tucker. 


' After the ccncer 
Brsitws of the greeting, it was hearty and 44, Gericke wher Mignon hare bereees 
Spontaneous. It started as soon as Mr. oy had since met him abroad, went to 


| Gericke emerged from behind the his-reception room, where the conductor 
'screen that covers the retreat of and his wife exchanged compliments 
| bashful soloists into the dressing room, | bate them. 


: 0 far as the audience was involved, 
‘and it ended only ‘after the smi‘ing| the 18th season of the orchestra began 


conductor hed bowed with cordial im- | triumphantly. 
partiality to all parts of the house. | 

Nor were the players to be shut out ofr 
the welcome, though to them it was : » 

nothing more than an echo of that cf} 9 ...~ $iusir. 


Friday afternoon. The fiddlers rapped c 
on the backs of their fiddles, the men 


pioneer work of Henschel; they re- 
membered brilliant performances led by 
Nikisch and Paur; and they were grate- 
ful toward these men, not caring to 
dwell upon their occasional musical 
short-comings. But they also remem- 
bered that it was under Mr. Gericke 


at home in their respective positions. 


a * 

To say that the concert last night 
was without flaw, that it was ideal, 
would be to say the thing which is not. 

Naturally there was nervousness in 
the orchestra, and this was shown oc- 
casionally in the overture, as well as 


: in the symphony. The attack of the 
meat the Boston Symphony Orchestra ensemble was not always rigidly pre- | 


first gained the reputation that is now | cise, and once or twice—as in the vari- | 
a civic glory; they remembered that he | ations by Brahms—there was a slight 
by indefatigable labor, native and ac- | difference of opinion concerning ritards. 


quired talent, just firmness, and coo! | 10° often the first violins were car- 
oe a ctgahaepht by frenzy of t b 
Ranity moulded the orchestra according omcke Cone. en i pentane td oot 


to his will, and gave to it a technic; thusiasm, the exulting in strength. 
‘that put it in‘the very first rank. They | that bears sound dangerously nea? 
‘also remembered Mr. Gericke as a cop- noise, On the other hand, there were. 


Se ty | so many delightful and impressive mo- . 
‘ductor whose ideals were high, whose | ments that the few flaws Abe well be . 


ense of the responsibility and the dig-' passed over. | | | 
Mity of his position was so keen, that | e* | | 
ho friend could induce him to admit Mr. Gericke led with a firm, unmis- | 
‘to a concert, singer, p:ayer or composi- takable beat; with marked appreciation 


ge! | of nuances; with sane musical knowl- 
ane that in his judgment was un- cdge and feeling; and with kindly but 


worthy. They remembered all these strict authority. There were no un- 


! 
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Ahings. Furthermore they remembered antunea::.. ther Wil ee on the right made brazen noise, and The Symphony Concert. 

‘pratefully and affectionately the man. Notes angi display O affectation. ot de. | the drum tom-tom-tommed with steel oe ; | 

himself. They welcomed the musician, | gire to impress the audience, except by hla oh Sees, a mighty and. friendly With the first publie symphony concert the mu- | 

‘the conductor, the gentleman. interpretation of the composer’s music.. ME yerao.- sical season in Boston began, and the oceasion | 

hae: e'* Nor did Mr. Gericke lead like a mere r. Gericke’s desk was trimmed with; = Nea ' | 

j When I come to consider the concert. drill-master. : He conducted like a mu- roses and simlax sent by Mrs. Henry L.| Was a social as well as a musical SuCcCceSS., Kvery | 

itself I am 9 a hee tape by certain| sician who has the gift’ of conveying Higginson. That is the.Manner inj body was there, looking for everybody else. The | 

P| things, First of all, | was not in Bos-} quietly his wish and purpose to the which annually the wife of the gener-] ...:nor was not all that conid be desired. and | 

| ae gerne. tke fears of the reign of players; nor was he ever guilty of im- | ous patron of the concerts sends her ; : ‘ : » TC | 

' ‘Mr, Gericke I heard one concert, by. provising an -interpretation. | Sreeting. +; there was evidence that music lovers could not | 

| ice: , Ww er he led, Et is -therefore e%s . | — gdiaying breathed ie fr tow 20% Me ae always decide whether the season belonged to | 
AS awd s ety ri- The pieces played are so familiar that } PounA and. with his “atic polaed. tar summer, autumn or winter, but the enthusiasm | 
| uk und, ; | 
y ‘ke Of. last {it would be impertinent to discuss them ‘the ing beat of hi ond term Was unbounded. Conductor Gericke was greeted | 
al | Of at leneth. ‘ithe ons, as conduct- 2 opening beat o 8 seco t | $s greeted | 
i A] gth. | with the Symphony Orchestra, eyed the with fine applausive warmth, the matinee girl as- 
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Mibors were wearing. 7 JA De itis. | ae geet noe “in: dleeiattona. eek eat sag dy age modern player would 

SA: ae es Me Be a ON, ME AO ee ive | ; - . 4 en. pga nyt po tae oe ha ait TS a C — \ pat gh. v aIcn T : $3 e 5 ol a 1 fear, nd y js eee ne 

The Boston; Symphony Orchestra”opened © oitempis, at things that had long/seemed < such as it has not often exhi a) a ond 

ce oeececececceeees Weber its eighteenth season in the Music’ E raps a sani praying for. Attempts, too, so nearly . on occasions when it had to do ‘with g6 
And gavotte (arranged for ‘Yast Saturday evening, with the follow: ng ate rod ee the half-inch of failure; new work by Tchaikovsky, Rimski- tors 
estra by Sigismund Bachrich) programme: | : | be at ite PR, Le rintte rrr pn trustworthy | nest of koff, or Richard Stratiss; There was not 
TEETER EEREEETE eee eee TrTeTy Weder: Overture to “Euryanthe.”’ Hs ta Se ae | ™ , at holding-out of the “helds’’ { : suspicion of ‘“‘off hight’’ laisser aller;.'¢ 
mn a theme by Haydn (Chorale Bacn: Prelude, Adagio’ aod Gavotte, arranged for. , it ‘holds’ in the. ti 






music was played with devotion. And wh 
entrancing beauty of tone resulted -?r¢ 
































otrings by S. Bachrich 


| rich. 7 inte first movement of the C min ; 
Antoni), op. 56A............-.Braams | Brahms: Variations in H-flat major on a Theme by | hinor symphony, 


holding them out fortissimo, “long and ter- 


: a ‘oi, | . .. Haydn, opus 56a. “p this clearness, this wits 
y No. 5, in ‘C minor, op. Of ...-Beethovei | peotnoven: Symphony No. 5, in C minor, opus 67. | em | - Wagner once put it, throughout | Our orchestra has got'the fee waite ng 
“There was. a rousing’ welcome to Mr. pe PO nt daca wae rane fine point. | its throat. Well, an orchestra white si Z 

fe orchestra was in its happiest mood. and the | Gericke as he stepped forward on the plat- A ce ae ag some wavering 


not follow Mr. Gericke’s beat can follov 
beat under the sun! ’ . | whe. 

We do not care to go through each pé) 
formance in detail; enough that a. certat 


: . in the to e, one 66 
eber overture was played with a brilliancy and | form; one of those hearty, prolonged fits bow” | re : our feel the “‘change of 
ing that be k genuine en- 7 n the strings, there was something 
dash as delightful as it was unexpected. In the | Of hand-clapping that bespeak g ne | 


; of a gasp at the. end—as if the orchestra 
Bach arrangement the strings had their opportun- thusiasm. One could see that the memory | had held its breath almost beyond endur- 





























ity, and they took full advantage of it, playing hie errigets Sie bie Ee Oe earn, | ance. But the noble idea was palpably iteclt felt’ throuehont’ o ‘tendanee’ a ‘tea 
with rare grace, spirit and delicacy. The orches- sees p54 large part of the audience, and , there; the orchestra showed that they had | glittering theatricality out of dao ae eh 
tra and Mr. Gericke, however, reached their full || that they were unfeignedly glad to have | ce cht it; what was lacking in. technical | musical phrasing take the place of -vWlea 
height in the Beethoven symphony, and recalled | him back. Nor were the younger ones, who oo gi oa carrying ous et come with | strenuousness of accent, to oust mere noises 
the present conductor’s success in the good days || knew him only by hearsay, less fervid in | hat te dite title aonéiien Yet how much*{ so that a grand vigor of tone should reign 
of old. It was a virile, dignified and most impres- || their greeting; it meant plainly: ‘“‘Ah; now, much more nace ‘i woe roughness, how { in its stead. With all this, hot a.shade of: 
sive interpretation, classic without the rigidity || at last, we are to see and hear him about tlal failure ropa f 45 toad this par- | preciosity, of musical dandyism and milk.” 
that is supposed to belong to the word, brilliant || Whom we have heard so much!” cae 4 | uendo that has Re sohabain ieee my Fan soppishness; the lightning struck hom — 
without a descent into feverish and romantic wild- || Fate delights in playing tricks. © For 4 | exception, let all the life hake out ce cvichogs ns ys lightning, not as mere -ear-quell ng. 
ness—in a word, a most adequate interpretation of | years these younger ones had heard that 9 crand “holds!” se under, | rh: 


7 tah. 


Of the new men, one and all made a fina) 
Impression. If we were more especiail 

mpressed by the beauty of tone, phrasins 
~ tabile phrases; that, too, was a mighty and general artistship of the new aves C sa 
advance! ‘True, one got too little of it, it first trumpet and kettledrums, this wa 
would swell too soon and lose its graceful ] Probable mostl : | 


h rchestra was Wilhelm); ) 
Shclc&oe “wate , et ‘ie had practicall a |. Take again that occasionally more tenu- 
formed it, taught it, made it what it was; 3% ous and delicate tone of the violins in can- 
_that he could almost say: ‘Cet orchestre, i | 
c‘est moi!’’ But that wretched La Bour- 


a masterpiece. 

Only words of highest praise can be given to the 
new members of the orchestra, and this highest 
praise is that they seem to adequately replace the | 
artists who were so unexpectedly and so cruelly 































































intervened, so that, form : © its y owing to the opportunities 
removed by death. Mr. Gericke is to be congratu- One tac thea it Pale Mr. Gericke, on this wise art reas at times, at least, it was afforded them by the musie+ wa await 16: 
lated on the brilliancy, artistic worth and finish | first reappearance at the, conductor's desk, it tie 2 ue — have more of chance which future programmes can} 0} | 
of his first concert, and that his work was fully | could no longer properly’ say so. The or- | faults of es se Oo @.most serious fail to give their fellows. But that out 
appreciated is shown by the hearty and repeatel] | chestra was no longer his—not, in fact, | estra, during. the last nine wind department is, 


upon the whole, in” 


years, has really. been but the “vice” of its « better trim than ever before seems highly) 
‘most conspicuous virtue; the monotonously probable—and no shame to the ‘memory.of/ 
Strong and brilliant tone cf the first vio- the superb players who have been taljan 















anyone else’s; so many important new éle- 
ments had been introduced that it was 


applause with which his labors were greeted. His 
old triumphs were equalled, and even excelled. 






























The programme for the second concert is: Chad- Pai mf ge me ye Phy. Neary oer By men lins in cantilena. That gloricus, warm bril- from us; if their places have been ‘an mi 
wick, overture, ‘‘Melpomene’’; Goldmark, concerto | pete ks: ane 1 Ti agg La Bourkosne liance of tone, to which our orchestra owed ; with apparent adequacy, it should be red. 
for violin in A minor, op. 28; Smetana, symphonic 1 not ind wes 2 in Mr. Gericke’s day; in« its high fame perhaps more than to any- membered that several former weak. spota. 
poem, “‘Vysehrad’’; Schumann, symphony No. 2, | deed, he himself has said that, when he de thing else, seemed to have gone to the in the orchestra have been: co Qi 


; a nspicuously, 
players’ heads; they seemed to have fallen | Strengthened. If some of the changes coutd 


too dotingly in love with it, and, as the | not, in the nature of things, ‘have been: foi 
mad.French chef could not find it in his ; the better, others have teen much for (h 
heart to refrain from delyging every dish | better. Upon the whole, a grand beginning 
he“served with his favorite sauce, so could | 0f.@ season! SCAR A a bt ik ae ae 
our otherwise admirable first violins never: The next programme is: Chadwick, dra 














in C major, op. 61; soloist, Mr. Franz Kneisel. 





termined upon accepting his old post her 
again, one of his pleasantest expectation 
was to have to do with certain players 0 | 
whom he had heard so much in high 
praise; but, whether under Mr. Nikisch o 
Mr. Paur, these artists had become, as it 
were, welded into an orchestra which was 
still essentially Mr. Gericke’s, and had in- 
sensibly sucked in many of his traditions. 
But now, with their places filled by’ wholly 
new men, no matter how capable,. the or- 
chestra is no longer an organic body. . Mr. 
Gericke cannot take up his work just where 
he left it, nine years ago, but must, to a’ 
considerable extent, begin over again. 
Well, he is the man for that! : | 
| It is common to speak of ‘‘the orchestra 
being brought together for the first time 







a a ee 


Mr. Gericke will soon. be with” us 
again, perhaps to stay, and a right cor- 
dial welcome awaits him throughout 
“Boston and its’ suburbs. Every. Sym- 
| phor y concert patron is glad he is com- 
‘ing back, and it must be gratifying to 
¢ Sol. ..Higginson to hear the. wisdom of | 
‘iis choice now indorsed by those who | 
“wished at first for some newer foreign 

nductor for the orchestra. It is going 
to be a great musical. season here, and 
the Symphony concerts wére~ never 
‘@waited with more anxiety than now. 
“In fact, society is all of atwitter .con- 
-eerning ‘the cuming auction sales’ of 
»seats, and orders: have been pouring in, 
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YTefrain from applying that famcus tone of | ™4tic overture, “Melpomene;” Goldmar 
theirs to every possible scrap'of cantabile {| Vi0lin concerto in A minor, opus 28: Sime 
melody that came their way. All distinc- | 228. symphonic poem,: “Vysehrad:” Schu 
ton between sentiment and passion was ™#nn, symphony. No. 2, in’C major, opue 
thus wiped out, and every second theme , °+-Mr. Franz Kneisel will be the voilinist 
was played “passionately.” It is no easy cas cate rei ida, 
Matter to make men, so enamoured of a | 
Soul-compelling vibrato, quit their true- — 
love, even for a moment; But Mr. Gericke | 
has already found the crack for his enter- 
ing wedge; he has made his first viclins " 
Bah Po at a some cantabile phrases, or | 

| rig PM | €ginnings of phrases, in ue, te 7 
after its long vacation, in errs the Mezza voce; the/old relen y Don cpa 9a 
first symphony concert of a precy 2 n" Aner (i ‘sion may be considered as virtually over! 
as invariable as to begin an ct aieo | Another point we noticed with the sincer- 
speech with ‘Mr. bebe i ap = ger Sil ‘est. pleasure, al! the more that we had ex- 
men.” The first concert is gener ally wiylm | pected that it would take far longer even 
cepted as the occasion for making allow 3g | 4.5.0, 7 : ! 
ances. This one was doubly a fit ocodslorgig | | 
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» beg n to overcome an’ old difficulty. This. j 












































ye Was di | : eae ‘was the sureness and simultaneity of at- 
for~this. But it is» _that one c@r ‘ack in the wind . Se fe ye 
nate Nt sc a” Besget = a520 ’ 3 * _ 7 aie 2 % Pe! gay H _ the wind department, and the gen- 
he. 0 SOW a ie Sn ei, eee ee ; uty superior clearness cf Ar ; hi 
Pd rat Satoomaw<” ne Pe | ete eg ee ee pl ing. on .the 
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ntently engaged in 
mbors were wearing. 


Anthe” vere Cree yee ee Weber 
and gavotte (arranged for 
estra by Sigismund Bachrich) | 
OFT TO eTEETE CEC Cer eT eee BNL 
n a theme by Haydn (Chorale 
Antoni), op. 56A........ eooee POH OAMS 
r No. 5, in C minor, op. 6¢f....Beethovei 














e orchestra was in its happiest mood. and the 
eber overture was played with a brilliancy and 
dash as delightful as it was unexpected. In the 
Bach arrangement the strings had their opportun- 
ity, and they took full advantage of it, playing 
with rare grace, spirit and delicacy. The orches- 
tra and Mr. Gericke, however, reached their full 
height in the Beethoven symphony, and recalled 
the present conductor’s success in the good days 
of old. It was a virile, dignified and most impres- 
Sive interpretation, classic without the rigidity 
that is supposed to belong to the word, brilliant 
without a descent into feverish and romantie wild- 
ness—in a word, a most adequate interpretation of 
a masterpiece. 

Only words of highest praise can be given to the 
new members of the orchestra, and this highest 
praise is that they seem to adequately replace the 
artists who were so unexpectedly and so cruelly 
removed by death. Mr. Gericke is to be congratu- 
lated on the brilliancy, artistic worth and finish 
of his first concert, and that his work was fully 
appreciated is shown by the hearty and repeated 
applause with which his labors were greeted. His 
old triumphs were equalled, and even excelled, 


poem, “‘Vysehrad’’; Schumann, symphony No. 2, 
in C©C major, op. 61; soloist, Mr. Franz Kneisel. 





Mr. Gericke will soon be with’ us 
again, perhaps to stay, and a right cor- 
dial welcome awaits him throughout 
Boston and its suburbs. Every Sym- 
phony concert patron is glad he is com- 
ing back, and it must be gratifying to 
Col. Higginson to hear the. wisdom of 
his choice now indorsed by those who 
wished at first for some newer foreign 


to be a great musical season here, and 
the Symphony concerts were: never 
awaited with more anxiety than now. 
In fact, society is all of atwitter con- 
cerning the coming auction sales of 
seats, and orders have been pouring in, 
with special comniands to secure the 
desired places at any cost, for some 
time. 
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The programme for the second concert is: Chad- | 
wick, overture, ‘‘Melpomene’’; Goldmark, concerto | 
for violin in A minor, op. 28; Smetana, symphonic 


ee 


conductor for the orchestra. It is going | 
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Music Hall:. Symphony Orchestra | 
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The Boston Symphony Orchestra opened | 
its eighteenth season in the Music Hall, 
last Saturday evening, with the following 
programme: 

Base r ‘prelude, Adagio aud avotte, arranged for 
Brahe, Varistions in Ii fiat major on a Theme by 
hesteoven, Symphony Noa. 5, in C minor, opus 67. | 

There was a rousing welcome to Mr. | 
Gericke as he stepped forward on the plat- 
form; one of those hearty, prolonged fits 
of hand-clapping that bespeak genuine en- 
thusiasm. One could see that the memory 
of the man and of what he had done in 
years past, was still fresh in the minds and 
hearts of a large part of the audience, and 
that they were unfeignedly glad to have 
him back. Nor were the younger ones, who 
knew him only by hearsay, less fervid in 
their greeting; it meant plainly: ‘‘Ah; now, 
at last, we are to see and hear him about 
whom we have heard so much!” 

Fate delights in playing tricks. For 
years these younger ones had heard that 
our Symphony Orchestra was Wilhelm 
Gericke’s work, that he had practically 
formed it, taught it, made it what it was; 
that he could almost say: ‘‘Cet orchestre, 
c'est moi!’’ But that wretched La Bour- 
gogne tragedy had intervened, so that, for 
the first time in years, Mr. Gericke, on this 
first reappearance at the conductor's desk, 
could no longer properly say so. The or- 
chestra was no longer his—not, in fact, 
anyone else’s; so many important new ele- 
ments had been introduced that it was 
hardly an organic orchestra at all. No 
doubt it can be said that, of the admirable 
artists who went down in La Bourgogne, 
not one was here in Mr. Gericke’s day; in- 
deed, he himself has said that, when he de 
termined upon accepting his old post her 
again, one of his pleasantest expectation. 
was to have to do with certain players 0 @ 
whom he had heard so much in hight . 
praise; but, whether under Mr. Nikisch on 
Mr. Paur, these artists had become, as it 
were, welded into an orchestra which was 
still essentially Mr. Gericke’s, and had in- 
sensibly sucked in many of his traditions. 
















new men, no matter how capable, the or- 
chestra is no longer an organic body. Mr. 


Gericke cannot take up his work just where , | 


he left it, nine years ago, but must, to a 
considerable extent, nar ia over 
ell, he is the man for that! 
bid is common to speak of ‘‘the orchestra 
being brought together for the first time 
after its long vacation,’ in noticing the 
first symphony concert of a season—almost 
as invariable as to begin an after-dinner 
speech with ‘‘Mr. Chairman and gentle- 
men.’’ The first concert is generally ac- 
cepted as the occasion for making allow 
ances. This one was doubly a fit occdasior 
for this. But it is seldom that one ca 
now. Last Saturday evening the short- 
comings: one had to condone, ‘in common 









i -tabile phrases; that, too, 





But now, with their places filled by wholly 7 — 


again. | 
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Successful that the 





future triumph. 


That holding-out of the *‘holds’’ in the 


first movement of the C minor symphony, 





rible,”’ as Wagner once put it, throughout 
their whole duration, was one fine point. 


in the tone, one could feel the “change of 

bow” in the Strings, there was something 

| Of a gasp at the end—as if the orchestra 

| had held its breath almost beyond endur- 

| ance. But the noble idea was palpably 

there; the orchestra showed that they had 

caught it; what was lacking in technical 

| perfection of carrying out must come with 

time, it is as sure as Fate! Yet how much 

| better this little technical roughness, how 

much more musically a success this par- 

tial failure, than the half-hearted dimin- 

uendo that hag heretofore, almost without 

} | exception, let all the life leak out of these 
| Brand ‘‘holds!”’ 

| Take again that occasionally more tenu- 

ous and delicate tone of the violins in can- 

was a mighty 

| advance! True, one got too little of it, it 

| would swell too soon and lose its graceful 

| Slenderness; but at times, at least, it was 

recognizably there; we shall have more of 

it by-and-by. One of the most. serious 


|, Unquestionably there was some wavering 
| 


; | 


’ faults of our orchestra, during the last nine 


years, has really been but the ‘‘vice’’ of its 
most conspicuous virtue; the monotonously 
Strong and brilliant tone cf the first vio- 


' lins in cantilena. That gloricus, warm bril- 


| Hance of tone, to which our orchestra owed 


its high fame perhaps more than to any-_ 


thing else, seemed to have gone to the 
players’ heads; they seemed to have fallen 
too dotingly in love with it, and, as the 
mad French chef could not find it in h’s 
heart to refrain from deluging every dish 
ne*served with his favorite sauce, so could 
our otherwise admirable first violins never 
refrain from applying that famsus tone of 
theirs to every possible scrap of cantabile 
melody that came their way. All distince 
tion between sentiment and passion was 
thus wiped out, and every second theme 
was played “passionately.” 
matter to make men, so €namoured of a 
soul-compelling vibrato, quit their true- 
love, even for a moment. But Mr. Gericke 


baa gaat BF Ne “S se ma. van ’" the Brahms 
| uld note 
Well-meant attempts in directions which 
one-had grown to think well-nigh obsolete, _ 
_ attempts at things that had long seemed - 
Attempts, too, so nearly 
half-inch of failure 
4|| Seemed the most trustworthy earnest of 


holding them out fortissimo, “long and ter- 


_ 61. Mr, Franz Kneisel will be the voilinist. 
It is no easy | 
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There was not a 


entrancing beauty of tone resulted 
this clearness, this unanimity of Playing! 


Our orchestra has got the fog well out of. 


its throat. Well, an orchestra which can-: 


not follow Mr. Gericke’s beat can follow no 


beat under the sun! ‘ 

We do not care to go through each pere. 
formance in detail; enough that a certain 
rare sanity and nobility of conception made 
itself felt throughout, a tendency to turn. 
glittering theatricality out of doors, to let 
musical phrasing take the place of vulgar 
strenuousness of accent, to oust mere noise, 
so that a grand vigor of tone should reign 
in its stead. With all this, hot a shade of 
preciosity, of musical dandyism and milk- 


soppishness; the Nghtning struck home— 
but as lightning, not as mere ear-quelling 
thunder, 


Of the new men, one and all made a fine 
impression. If we were more especially 
impressed by the beauty of tone, phrasing» 
and general artistship of the new first oboe, 
first trumpet and kettledrums, this wes 
] probable mostly owing to the opportunities 

afforded them by the music; we await the 

chance which future programmes cannot 
fail to give their fellows. But that our 
wind department is, upon the whole, in | 
- better trim than ever before seems highly | 
probable—and no shame to the memory, cf / 
the superb players who have been ta in 
from us; if their places have been fiiléa 
; with apparent adequacy, it should be ree , 
membered that several former-weak spots 
in the orchestra have been conspicuously. 
| strengthened. If some of the changes cou'd 
not, in the nature of things, have been: for 
the better, others have keen much for the . 
better. Upon the whole, a grand beginning 
ofa season! : 

The next programme is: 
matic overture, ‘‘Melpomene;’’ Goldmark, | 
violin concerto in A minor, opus 28; Smee. 
tana, symphonic poem,: “‘Vysehrad;” Schu- 
mann, symphony No. 2, in C major, opus 





Chadwick, dra-. 








_ Well, -wéll, How like Bostor it seems 
_to read of* the» middle-aged lady who at 


has already found the crack for his enter- | © closé of Sir Edwin Arnold’s speech 


ing wedge; he has made his first viclins 
give us at least some cantabile phrases, or 
beginnings of phrases, in a true, delicate 
meézza voce; the old reign of perp2iual pas- 
sion may be considered as virtually over! 
Another point we noticed with the sincer- 
est pleasure, al! the more that we had ex- 
pected that it would take far longer even 
to begin to overcome an’ old difficulty. This 
‘Was the sureness and simultaneity of at- 
tack in the wind department, and the gen- 
@rally superior clearness cf playing on the 
| Part.of all concerned.¥The programme pre- 
» sented Iittle that could arouse enthusiasm | 


at the Thanksgiving ditiner. in London 
rushed up, to him-and rapturously ex- 
claimed: ‘Dearest »Sir- Hdwin, you. are 
heavenly!’ Tt is quite onthe high plane: | 
of the, ‘dear delicfous old Bach,” and 
the “positively seraphic Brahms’ ‘of our 
Symphony rehearsal girls... ee 
te pene 


| 
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on occasions when it had to-do with som 4 
Rimski-Korsas 
suspicion of “off night” laisser aller: the. 
music was played with devotion. And what 





























































































































WILHELM GERICKE. 


se REAT poets can, without the aid 
Of kindred mind, 
Reveal to us the secrets laid 
On them to find; 
But music kings need ministries 
To sound their hidden harmonies. 


‘* For showing us the inmost heart 
Of these great kings, 

And making clear with wondrous art 
Their wanderings, | 

We thank thee, while we tender here 

A ‘bon voyage’ to home’s loved sphere.”’ 


So said we nine short years ago 
To him who now 

Comes back to us, again to show 
The why and how 

Of Music’s holy wanderings 

In heart of her own chosen kings. 


All hail, rare leader, tuned to know 
Such ministry ! | 

Through orchestra of thine must flow 
Pure harmony! 

Welcome again to friendly shores. 

We follow where thy vision soars. 


ELIZABETH PorRTER GOULD. 
Boston, 1898. 
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SEASON 1898-99 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


Mr. WILHELM GERICKE, Conduetor. 


II, CONCERT. 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 22, AT 8, P.M. 


Programme. 


CHADWICK. OVERTURE, ‘‘Melpomene,.”’ 


GOLDMARK. ‘ CONCERTO for VIoLrIn, in A minor, op. 28. 


I. Allegro moderato. 
II. Air: Andante. 
III, Moderato.—Allegretto. 


SMETANA. SYMPHONIC POEM, “‘Vysehrad.” (No. 1 in the 
Cyclus ‘‘Ma4 Vlast.’’) : 


SCHUMANN. SYMPHONY No. 2, in C major, op. 61. 


I. Sostenuto assai.—Allegro ma non troppo. 
II. Scherzo: Allegro vivace.—Trio L—TiHi> II. 
III. Adagio espressivo. : 
IV. Allegro molto vivace. 


SSMS 


Soloist: 


Mr. FRANZ KNEISEL. 
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The programme of the second Symphony: 


concert, given in the Music Hall last Sat- 
urday evening, was: 


Chadwick: Overture, ‘‘Melpomene.”’ 
Goldmark: Concerto for Violin, in A minor, opus 
28 


Smetana: Symphonic Poem, ‘‘Vysehrad’’(No. 1in 
the Cyclus ‘‘Ma Vlast’’), 

Schumann: Symphony No. 2, in C major, opus 61. 
Mr. Franz Kneisel was the violinist. 


A concert to be marked on the records 
with a white stone! 
with the 
more. Moreover, he is giving evidence of 
the effect the last eight years or so have 
had upon himself. Always a strict mar- 
tinet, an incomparable technician, a vir- 
tuoso with the baton, also an exceptionally 
solid musician, he now shows the effects 
of having, so to speak, changed places 
with the public for a considerable period, of 
having had the leisure to listen to a great 
deal of music and ponder thereon, free 
from the contracting and depressing harass- 
ments of daily executive routine. In a 
word, his relations to music during the last 
eight years have been mainly of the poetic, 
higher artistic sort, untinged with merely 


technical considerations; and now that he’ 


has returned to professional executive 
work, he evinces an Inspiring resiliency of 
mind and spirit, a nervous energy—which 
is not the same thing as nervous irritabil- 
ity—that, combined with his other high 
qualities, make him an ideal interpreter of 
works of true genius. It is the difference 
between Gerigke sick and Gericke well; be- 
tween Gericke tired out bodily and men- 
tally with the hard labor of building up a 
matchless orchestra—out of sometimes re- 
calcitrant material—and Gericke refreshed 
with a thorough rest, at the head of an al- 
ready nearly perfect orchestra which asks 
nothing better than to obey. 

The performance of Mr. Chadwick's 
*‘Melpomene”’ was nothing short. of ideal. 
Mr.Gericke’s keen musical insight pierced 
Straight to the very heart of the work; 
never was a finer piece of summing-up, of 
detecting the chief characteristic of a 
composition and making that characteris- 
tic vividly predominant in the performance, 
To our mind this cardinal trait in Mr. 
Chadwick’s ‘‘Melpomene” is well indicated 
by the sub-title he originally intended to 
give to the overture—unless we are misin- 
formed—taking it as a pendant to his ear- 
lier ‘‘Thalia,’’ which he called ‘an over- 
ture to an imaginary comedy.”’ The ‘‘Mel- 
pomene”’ was, in a similar sense, to have 
been ‘‘an overture to an imaginary trag- 
edy;’’ and here we have the hint. 
““‘tragedy’’ the composer plainly understood 
something quite as specific as is implied in 


the French word “tragédie’—a tragedy in 


the higher, classical sense of the term; a 
tragic play that was not in the least a 
melodrama. In this overture Mr. Chad- 
wick has indeed thrown off his usual ro- 
‘Mantic habit; one finds in the music a cer- 
tain stately grandeur, a noble reserve in 
expression, such as are essentially tragic 
and classic. And this characteristic trait 


ee 4 bad A we 2 U ; Mr. | ; py c act un . 2 e' 
_ finest relief; no’ one could mistake vork: 
| el “an overture to an imaginary melo< 


Mr. Gericke’s work | 
orchestra is telling more and | 


" gome examples, 


_6ense for orchestra) 
ally fine; his scores teem with bits of the 


Only he could seldom 
ting this inspiration upon paper, he was 
too ignorant of the techni 
By | 
The result is that, though the technical 
difficulty of his orchestral works seems, in 
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‘drama.’’ 
From ‘the 
“Vysehrad”’ is 
tinge of classi 


to Smetana’s 


‘‘Melpomene” | 
ere is nov 


recall how the work 


produced no impres-. 
sion at all, when it was first given here, | 
some years ago; how it seemed merely | 
flimsy and, as the Germans say, nichts- | 
sagend. Last Saturday evening, it seemed 
not particularly strong, perhaps, as pure 
music, but full of compelling emotional © 


agery. The performance was superb at. 
every point; what a tone came from the. 


fire and of the most inspiring poetic “at, 


combine@brass in fortissimo!—a true for-_ 
tissim6, both mellow and brilliant, more> 
soul-compelling than strident noise. 
has heard a good d 

being ‘‘poets;” 

tired of the ph 

mean something | 
more poetic than musical. In conducting 
the ‘“‘Vysehrad,” Mr. Gericke stood forth 


i as a true poet—who had not forgotten to 


be a musician. 

And the Schumann Symphony? Well, if. 
the palm_is to be given to any one per 
formance at this memorable concert, let it. 
be to that of the Symphony—especially of 
the first movement. One felt like calling 
Schumann up from his grave and bidding 
him listen—to return more than satisfied! 
The symphony actually sounded as if it 
‘had been a masterly piece of Scoring! And 
yet the peculiar individuality of Schu- 
mann’s orchestration was nowhere ob- 
Scured! This point is worth considering a 
little. Schumann has—and with no little 


no re-scor- 

ven by the 

would do at_ 

quash this | 

ne the less | 

dling of the 

ne point of — 

from that of purely technical | 
as an ignorant, clumsy head 


if you will; but he was distinctly not a) 


common-place nor obtuse one. Indeed his 


color was exception-. 


finest, the most original color-inspiration— 
Succeed fully in put-— 


cal means. His 
écoring, as a rule, told only half the tale, 


one way, as nothing to modern Players, up 


_to cracking all the hard nuts in Tchaikoyse | 


sky or Richard Strauss, there is still a diffi- 
culty of another sort in Schumann’s orches- 
tral writing which makes the adequate per= 
formance of a symphony of his one of the. 
severest technical tasks going. The orches- — 
tra must do what Schumann failed to do; 
it must, by hook or by crook, make thy _ 
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nesque, the conception of a man who. 
striven to find out what the composer 
at to say, not what he himself could 
ly make him say. 
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' Mr. Kneisel is a master of several things: 
lof his bow, of his left hand; of his imstru- 
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at, of the music he plays, of himself. 
he is not a master of the weather. We 
t just how many times in succession | 
had a damp, muggy, string-stretch- 
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va 5 and string-breaking night for his solo 
ft the symphony concerts—but it is a good 
many! Saturday night was just the very 
; annaet weather for a violinist; luckily ‘his 
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in spite of this disadvantage, Mr. 
played superbly at every point; 
we cannot recall his ever playing 
Beauty of tone and phrasing, 
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tuosity, brilliancy of effect were all be- 
ad praise. Goldmark’s concerto itself we 
inot lke; there are epots of beautiful 
w-effect in it, but too little else; neither 
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Her unkindness; or is it that, 


‘since’ Mendelssohn, your instrument puts” 
ispiration to flight? Great artists deserve | 


srial whereon to exercise their 
‘pine out of ten existing violin 
r. Kneisel was applauded and 


i, a8 he richly deserved; he rose su- 


3 to his task, and his playing told 
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The programme for the second sym-| 
| phony concert was: 
Overture, ‘“Melpomene”.......Chadwick 
Concerto for violin, in A minor, op. 
a «ake's es weeeecee ees -Goldmark 
Symphonic Poem, ‘Vysehrad,” (No. . 
1 in the Cyclus ‘Ma Vlast’) Smetana ) 
2, in C Major, op. 61 , 
Schumann 
Mr. Franz Kneisel. 
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Kueisel’s Violin Playing—A Work 
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~ *- by Smetana, 


The American Muse made her entrance 
early this season, befng represented by 
Chadwick’s “Meéelpomene” overture at the 


second symphony concert, given on Sat- 
urday. ce. | 


Mr. Chadwick’s overtures have become 
standard works on both’ sides of the At- . 
lantic and are probabiy his most wideiy- 

nown compositions.- His first orchestral 
hearing in this country, years ago, was | 
in the form of an overture, and even then 
he showed a firm grasp upon the classical 
side of this musical form: 
ian’ acct ne am : work full 

, & Spur Co the imagination and poet | 
of the auditor, without being absolutely | 
programme-music.’’ We are glad that 
{it does not cross the border-line, for “‘pro- 
gramme-music,” the instrumental music || 
that paints a definite picture, that tells 
a definite story, is t weakest side of our 
art; when instrumental music becomes 
fixed in meaning it is far less raphic than 
Poetry or Painting, yet it is Just this ex- 
pression. of Music that the uncultured } 
miss is constantly craving; -Beethoven’s 
Pastoral’ symphony is at the same time 
his weakest and his most popular sym- 
phony; here the auditor has a tangible 
thunder-storm, a real cuckoo, a brook that | 
oom be age to purl. one he 5 ig Seat 

‘he senses ese thin 

“understanding music.” oe cad dim 


Symphony No. 


{ 


Soloist: 
Mr. Gericke received a warm greeting, 
‘and from the enthusiasm and spontane- 
ity of the applause that greeted him at 

! every available opportunity, it is evident 
that he has speedily become a special 
favorite with the public. The work of 
the orchestra remained generally at the 
high mark reached at the first concert; 
the readings of the overture and sym- 
phony were large, broad and dignified, 
but there was some monotony in the fre- 
quency with which pianissimo was fol- 
lowed by fortissimo and vice versa. It 
was somewhat rare to hear the normal 
musical tone, and, as the rule the fort- 
issimos were not well prepared, they 
were sudden, abrupt and sometimes start- 


of sugges- 


| 


ling. 

Mr. Kneisel was greeted with much en- 
'thusiasm and he gave a most delightful 
interpretation of the sonata; it was fault- 
less in taste and exquisite in finish and 
the charming second movement was 
given with the sweetest grace and finest 
feeling. As for the technical side, it goes 
without saying that the artist showed his 
-|consummate mastery of the instrument; 
his ease suggested that he was almost 
uneonscious of the difficulties his fingers 
were conquering, and this artistic un- 
obtrusiveness allowed the music lover to 
devote his entire attention to the music. 
Mr. Kneisel’s fine work was the feature 
of the programme and he was recalled 
again and again by the delighted audi- 
ence. The programe for the third con- 
cert is: Goldmark, overture, “Im Fruh- 
ling,” op. 36; Weber, Aria from ‘Ober- 
on; ~Tschaikowsky, symphony No. 6 
m (Pathetique); Wagner, Elizabeth’s Aria 

from ‘‘Tannhauser;’ Liszt, Hungarian 
Rhapsody, No. 1; soloist, Mme. Gadski. 
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the production of “dead” tones and 
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Fortunately no mishap overtoék the solo 

violin, although many an orchestral violin 
was rendered “hors de combat;” 
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the interpretation of this. 
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¢echnical skill left half-finished. And in 
this hard task our orchestra succeeded be- 
‘yond compare! The perfect clearness of 
the playing, the beauty of tone and vigor of 
‘accent, showed the noble music in its true 
colors. Mr. Gericke’s conception of the 
work struck us as impeccable—only in the 
adagio did we feel an occasional té@ pas- 
-sionate touch (if everybody had givém the 
‘theme that beautiful expression of calm 
‘ecstasy that the first oboe gave it, all 
‘would have been well!)—thoroughly Schu- 
‘mannesque, the conception of a man who 
‘had striven to find out what the composer 
‘meant to say, not what he himself could 
possibly make him say. 

_ Mr. Kneisel is a master of several things: 
of his bow, of his left hand, of his instru- 
-ment, of the music he plays, of himself. 
But he is not a master of the weather. We 
forget just how many times in succession 


Ady. a a de i $e ee tai 


“he has had a damp, muggy, string-stretch- 
‘ing and string-breaking night for his solo 
-at the symphony concerts—but it is a good 
‘many! Saturday night was just the very 
“worst weather for a violinist; luckily his 
own strings held out to the end of the 
concerto; but E strings went snapping all | 
ground him with a frequency and sonority 
of crack that made one almost suspect that 
the “effect” must be down in the score. 
{And it is no joke to play a concerto in the 
‘gmidst of such a running fire of broken 
‘strings, fearing every moment that it will 
be your turn next. | 
But, in spite of this disadvantage, Mr. 
Kneisel played superbly at every point; 
indeed, we cannot recall his ever playing 
better. Beauty of tone and phrasing, 
virtuosity, brilliancy of effect were all be- 
yond praise. Goldmark’s concerto itself we 
cannot like; there are spots of beautiful 
| color-effect in it, but too little else; neither 
does it seem to us really congenial to the 
instrument. It bristles with difficulties 
that do not pay. Ah! ye masterly violin- 
ists, composers have treated you with all- 
| too step-mother unkindness; or is it that, 
since Mendelssohn, your instrument puts 
‘inspiration to flight? Great artists deserve 
‘petter material whereon to exercise their 
genius than nine out of ten existing violin 
concertos! Mr. Kneisel was applauded and 
recalled, as he richly deserved; he rose Su- 
-perior to his task, and his playing told 
upon his hearers in a way that was un- 
' mistakable. , 
_ The next programme is: Goldmark, over- 
ture, “Im Friihling,’”’ opus 36; Weber, scena 
and aria, “‘Ozean! Du Ungeheuer!” from 
“Oberon;” Tchaikovsky, symphony No. 6, 
in B minor, ‘‘Pathétique,’’ opus 74; Wagner, 
Elisabeth’s Greeting, from “Tannhiuser;” 
Liszt, Rhapsodie hongroise No. 8 (first time 
at these concerts). Mme. Johanna Gadski 


will be the singer. 
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The prog ‘amme for the second sym- 


phony concert was; 
Overture, ‘‘Melpomene”’.......Chadwick 


Concerto for violin, in A minor, op. 
es etes ceaebes .....-Goldmark 
Symphonic Poem, “Vysehrad,” (No. 
1 in the Cyclus ‘‘Ma Vlast’) Smetana 


Symphony No. 2, in C Major, op. 61 
Schumann 


Franz Kneisel. 


Soloist: Mr. 

Mr. Gericke received a warm greeting, 
and from the enthusiasm and spontane- 
ity of the applause that greeted him at 
every available opportunity, it is evident 
that he has speedily become a_ special 
favorite with the public. The work of 
the orchestra remained generally at the 
high mark reached at the first concert, 
the readings of the overture and sym- 
phony were large, broad and dignified, 
but there was some monotony in the fre- 
quency with which pianissimo was fol- 
lowed by fortissimo and vice versa. It 
was somewhat rare to hear the normal 
musical tone, and, as the rule the fort- 
issimos were not well prepared, they 
were sudden, abrupt and sometimes start- 
ling. 

Mr. IKneisel was greeted with much en- 
thusiusm and he gave a most delightful 
interpretation of the sonata; it was fault- 
less in taste and exquisite in finish and 
second movement was 


the charming 


|} given with the sweetest grace and finest 


| 


| 


feeling. As for the technical side, it goes 


| without saying that the artist showed his 


consummate mastery of the instrument; 
his ense suggested that he was almost 
unconscious of the difficulties his fingers 
were conquering, and this artistic un- 
obtrusiveness allowed the music lover to 
devote his entire attention to the music. 
Mr. IXneisel’s fine work was the feature 
of the programme and he was recalied 
again and again by the delighted audi- 
ence. The programe for the third con- 
cert is: Goldmark, overture, “Im Fruh- 
ling,” op. 36; Weber, Aria from “Ober- 
on; = Tschaikowsky, symphony No. 6 
(Pathetique); Wagner, Elizabeth’s Aria 
from ‘*Tannhauser;’’ Liszt, Hungarian 
Rhapsody, No. 1; soloist, Mme. Gadski. 


gan’. — | | 
The Second Symphony Concert 
—Chadwick’s “Melpomene.”’ 


Kneisel’s Violin Playing—A Work 
by Smetana, 


The American Muse made her entrance 
early this season, 
Chadwick’s ‘“Melpomene” overture at the 
second symphony concert, given on Sat- 
urday. | 


Mr. Chadwick’s overtures ha ome 
paneer works on both sides of the At- 
pane and are probabiy his most wide'v- 
cnowh compositions. His first orchestr.! 
hearing in this country, 
a the form of an overture, and even then 
1e showed a firm grasp upon the classical 
we oe this musical form. 

teipomene” is a work full of sugges- 
ope. & spur to the imagination and detry 
of the auditor, without being absolutely 

Fgh em he gots chong We are glad that 

oes not cross the rder-line = - 

Sra MingesMudic,” the “Ei Salumasan’ Gulcd 

ac paints a definite picture, that tells 

a definite story, is the weakest side of our 
art; waen instrumental musie becomes 
har tel meaning it is far less graphic than 

oetry or Painting, yet it is just this ex- 

Pression of Musi¢ that the uncultured 
ag is constantly craving; Beethoven’s 
Fad bey 3 Symphony is at the same time 

iS Weakest and his most popular sym- 
phony; here the auditor has a tangible 
thunder-storm, a real cuckoo, a brook that 
ae be Sarge to purl, and he imagines, 

: e senses thes i 

“understanding music,” ag eh vr len 

Not of this objective character is this 
overture; it suggests a tragedy but al!- 
lows the auditor to fill in the details: the 
finglish - horn, (instrument of brooding 
melancholy), and the oboe (instrument of 
pathos), establish a gloomy mood even in 
the beginning of the introduction; a 
catastrophe of some sort is evident in the 
crash of kettle-drum and bass drum and 
the impressive pause thereafter, but of 
definite story there is none; the work re- 
mains subjective,—a stimulus to such poet- 
ry as the auditor may have within him, 

Ample justice was done to the dignified 
work and the applause following it was 
empnatic enough to recall the con@auctor 
le stand to acknowledge the enthusi- 
Goldmark’s violin concerto followed, wi 
Mr. Franz Kneisel as the soloist. It ean 

not a night for violin-playing; the weatier 
ny oak Ei nt pars 4 suet the nignt for 

uction of ‘‘dead’”’ ton H 
snapping of E strings. we oe, aie 

_L ortunately no mishap overtook the solo 
violin, although many an orchestral violin | 
was rendered “hors de combat.” 

he concerto itself is not the most ef- 
fective of works; it begins with Warner 

and ends with Lalo; it promises heroism 
and leads to sentiment. 

The classical form does not sit easily cn 
Goldmark; even in his symphonies he 
#oes over into the freer domain of suite 
and in his contrapuntal touches he is al- 
most certain to leave the strict path; 
just as, in his second symphony, his fugato 
gives its answer in the sub-dominant iu- 
stead of dominant (become a “fugue by 
imitation” of instead of a true fugué)’so in 
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W are not without some Beaty. 
e finale of the concerto is t 1é st pop. 
cently areonek” saan tenn balare gid ‘a’ 
"ie . n , 1¢ 
oe pony to niag re ae 
R Vie, Sneisel won a great suc - 
y omenal when one considers the a ied 
y (Nicultles of unfavorable atmosphere 
, zcee is a constant charm in the surety 
) ith boc he displays; auditorial anxiety 
, that readful bar to the enjoyment of dif-> 
fic it numbers, never exists when Franz 
The cotiien nent the work. 
| ‘Che ¢ nza of the finale wa 
| wh vl of difficulties; double-stopping gist 
jar onles | an all profusion, Skips without 
ene, bridge tones (‘‘sull’ ponticello’’) and. 
? ery Other species of violin fireworks, 
Of course at the send of it all the soloist 
;** ove . ; | 
won the ovation At A i; he certainly } 
_ ow followed one of the - 
tures of Bohemia by that ae oe 
of the music of new Bohemia,—Smetana. 
y usic is often the child of Sorrow either 
national or individual; with Smetana it | 
was the offspring of both. To the ‘brood- 
ins over , the allen state of a country 
| Whose artistic voice was scourged into 
‘Sience during the great religious. wars 
tncre Was added grief for family bereave- 
ments and dejection because of a total 
deafness that settled down upon the com- 
poser; finally came insanity and the life 
of the founder of a noble school, the 
‘teacher of Dvorak, went out in Gark- 


instrumental music j/#€SS. 


Smetana’s works often stand r : 
\Bohemia in the same manner that Chenin | 
are bound ts, and inspired by Poland 
| Phere is therefore a great interest albeit 
tinged with melancholy, attaching to all | 
his national subject. ‘“Vysehrad” (the. 
ancrent Bohemian fortress) was the sub- 
ject of the number given. It is called a 
Symphonic poem,” but only deserves the 
term if we take the adjective in its French 
sense, Symphonique,’”’ meaning only 
Orchestral,’’ the work being far removed 
from the symmetrical form of symphony 
It is Ossianie in its character, splendor 
and regret being intertwined in a remark. | 
able manner, {ts bardic preluding (and 
Mr. Schuecker gave the harp passages | 
with commendable abandon) was ah im- | 
pressive and_fitting introduction to such | 
a picture. Its melancholy is not unlike | 
the lonely sadness which Mendelssohn ex- 
pressed so finely in the finale of the Scotch | 
Symphony. The trumpets deserve a word | 
of especial commendation for the smooth 
tone and excellent shading attained. | 
Decidedly Mr. Gericke has changed since | 
he was last with us! It seemed strange | 
to see him signalling for more force to. 
the orchestra; he is no longer afraid of | 
a powerful brass tone; in the old days the | 
trombone-players used to say: “He sits | 
on the bells of our instruments!” There 
was ample power, vet none too much, in 
the interpretation of this martial work. | 
Then came the symphony, the C major | 
by Schumann. A noble performance al- | 
together. One might call this work Schu- | 
mann’s *‘Heroie’”’ symphony, for it 
is full of combat as ‘Beethoven’a. 
E fiat symphony, which it excels | 
in its finale. This second symphony 
(really Schumann’s third) has the merft | 
of growing steadily stronger to its end: it. 
is the most coherent and shapely of Schu- | 
mann’s four symphonies (or five if we 
count the “Overture, Scherzo and Finale” 
as a symphony) and the constant reap- 
pearance of the first figure of the inir 
duction, a species of fanfare, in all the™ 
subsequent movements ives i 
charm of continuity. i, 7 peor 
It begins with a great introduction, spi , 
of the saying of an English critic that “ 
sounds like very bad improvising,” a pr 
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‘@nd its chief theme was not entirely clear, 
but its Trios were excellently plaved. It 
is a wonder that Beethoven did not think 
of this idea of giving two Trios to a sin- 
le Scherzo when one bears in mind the 
act that he had this succession—Scherzo, 
Trio, Scherzo, Trio, Scherzo,—in his 
Seventh symphony, and something exact- 
ly like it in his fourth symphony and in 
one of his: string quartettes, but always 
with a single Trio. Schumann undoubted- 
ly derived the idea of his double trio from 
ese works. 

Oboe and flute deserve honorable men- 
tion for their work in the slow movement: 
the orchestra evidently has not retro- 
aa here, but we fear that the phe- 

omenal clarinette tone of M. Pourtau will 
mever be replaced. 

The finale, to us the gem of the work, 
was magnificently played. Here is a scene 
of combat which may stand beside the 
eves of passion and power which are 

und in the development of Beethoven's 
third symphony. As the combat jis not 
‘tmade merely by dissonances but by a con- 
stant opposition of two rhythms, 2-2 and 
8-2, it is a very difficult affair to give 
@learly; it was intelligible in its every 
‘Measure on this occasion. The concert 

gan and ended with kettle-drum pas- 


Bages. . 
-It is one of the boldest touches fn Schu- 
-mann’s symphony, the giving'of the two 
rhythms above mentioned, as a kettle- 


drum solo, at the very end of the coda of. 


ths symphony. This is a case where 
muscularity is permissible and the notes 
were given with appropriate power, 


It is pleasant to note that the audiencas | 


are of the largest and that even those who 
are standing remain to the very last nutes 
of the concerts; the symphony programmes 
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sherzo wis taken at a Pabtling pace || more keenly than he did clarinet-playing, 
: should have refused to be seduced by his | 
favorite art to the point of abandoning the > 
one for which he must haved felt he had the — 


greater natural gift, indicates a rare hon- 
esty and stability of character. Not a few 


artists have been exposed to just this temp-. 
tation: to rive up the art they were born’ 


for in favor of the art they better en- 


joyed. Pourtau withstood it bravely; and 


one can edmire him all the more for this, 
when one considers what a meagre vehi- 
cle of expression an instrument like the 
clarinet must have been to a musician of 
his calibre and aspirations, what a poor 
literature his instrument brought him in 
contact with, what a, so to speak, depend- 
ent position it enabled him to fill musically, 
No wonder he found painting more at- 
tractive: an art in which he eould be in- 
depently himself, and say his own say. 
Was it not, after all, a certain 
craving for perfection, for perfeetion in no 
matter how limited a sphere, that 


| him fast to music? He could perhups ex- 


press more of himself on canvas, anu 
with less dependence upon others; but he 
must huve felt that he could never ex- 


press himself with 


élarinet in hand. 


inborn 


held | 


the completeness of 
mastery that was his when he took the | 
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were gpcnwnnt never better appreciated 
than at present. Louis C, Elson. 


5’ © LEON POURTAU Deeb {4§ 
-» The memorial exhibition of Leon Pour- 
“tau’s paintings that opens tomorrow at (he 
$t. Botolph Club will serve, among other 
‘things, to bring to the general appreciation 
“a singularly pure and gifted artistic nature 
An its most picturesque aspect. 
 Pourtau was primarily, predominantly a 
’ musician; he was a virtuoso on the cliri- 
“net, the most diffteult of wind instrumenis 
“in a way, one the fundamental difficulty ot 
‘whose technique still remains the despair 
of innovating makers. And, besides be ng 
a consummate virtuoso on his chosen in- 
gstrument, Pourtau was transeendently on 
artist-musician in the highest sense of thie 
“word. Yet, strange as it may seem, he was 
-really more interested in his painting than 
tn his music. It is not common to find a 
“musician who is anything more than a 
4 mere amateur in another art; yet Pour- 
tau’s work on canvas was distinctly that | 
of a professional. Tie did not spoil canvas © 
for his amusement and relaxation, as | 
eountless painters have been known to tor- 
3 ture melody and harmony on the guitar; 
he really painted, with professional tech- 
‘nique, with the true feeling of the poet who 
finds form and color his natural media of 


| ‘expression. 
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TSCHAIKOWSKY. 


VOLKMANN SYMPHONY 


Soloist: 


ALWIN SCHROEDER. 





THE SECOND SYMPHONY AND OTHER 
Comnner CONCERTS. Wet. 22 24898 


Linh oom 


Mr. Gericke’s second programme was hardly F 
ae conservative than his first, although there was I 
&@ recognition of the work of our day in his heading | 
At with Mr. Chadwick’s ‘‘Melpomene’’ overture, My 
whieh has enough scholarship, solidity and_ sensi- ‘ia 
bility to maintain steadily the position it “Has | ‘Se. | 
‘gained among the standard compositions of its} — “ Major, Given with 
‘kind. Of course Goldmark and Smetana, who | Spirit—Goldmarke’ 
were represented respectively by the A-minor |} gp¢ Violin a Perteat 2 
‘violin concerto and the symphonic poem > Mr. Kneisel’s ‘aensaa 
-“Vysehrad,” are also men of the day; but they have ‘ 
long been accepted as belonging to the whole world | kee st ints } 
of music and not to any naviouslity or school. The given in Music Hall last orenlinsy , 
other num ber—-Schumann’s second symphony—is a ’ selections being: © « t gd Seren 
Classic. The programme was judicious, well | Overture, ‘‘Melpomene’ HEP Ic he is 
balanced and gave a wider scope to the virtuosity, Concerto for ie. ig rise rad? se. BD Ny: 
the good sense and the high spirit of the orchestra mphany No. 2, in rf oneal fe 
than the initial one. The men rose to the full} Mr. Franz Kneisel wag the solo ans 
height of the occasion, and for many passages the| The Playing of this long program 


strongest words of admiring praise would not be ter feat cocaine an 
extravagant. Thenew players—some of whom are splendid staetnion Wut FE a 
still ata disadvantage because they speak neither to the orchestra and still more impra i 


German nor English—are beginning to get into true sively than before. dnt a 
touch with their fellows and to understand the con- 3 Tho By symphony was given with 
ductor’s desires and directions, while the general if arene BPH COD OC AY. Seay 
body feels and responds to his absoluteness of in- Saruatine of tt mere ‘ : es i 
tention and requisition. The scherzo of the sym- ee ee. exckption 9 \ most t 

| phony was almost intensely brilliant, its ‘‘motto era feds that the c ta Ma 


‘phrase broad and simple, its adagio tender and its exquie and this wa 
; site The st & were. a sp q 
great coda splendid; the gloomy romanticism of the ap a est regtion and bri ra. 


i - a the nale, r. Ge 'g ae igo n ha 
overture was gravely tragic and the swelling senti sta ereinie nas rs } ‘would. ed : 
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“meutality of the poem 1ose and fell with the sweep # eyit to conceive and unreasc 


ject: ‘as often a | pect a mure satis tory: interpr 
of the subject; and in the concerto there was tran te eobceded ft 
real mezza voce taken and maintained. Mr. Notab bly. fine also wag the rent 


’ i le inj} Mr. Chadwick's stror 
Gericke 8 readings were unexceptionab Choughte avestink . 
discretion, taste, firmness and freedom. One feels || tha most salid bin Mastery ry a a 
how he has grown in spirit and confidence therein || chestral works. ‘ et 

é' ympho ic 
when he lets the fullness of a great climax burst 80 | athe Smetana 93 themes be aie 
| 1ichly and sonorously as he now does,and permits || treatment, and what’ it aye pe 
interesting for the. naivete ' 

the brass choir to round out its resonant volume 80 f ;,, said, and for its fr sim 


i i . It would not bef for the pad n' of its. Hey 
long as it breaks into no blare hai | had: the werite ‘ot 6 rness | 
easy to give a greater pulse to any just enthusiasM ff 444 massive clim MAK 

that 


than he caused many times in this concert. There | gether, it has 
was stil little opportunity for the new men to make fj pe apt ag: Hy Brom yg ns any.* 
themselves specially heard, except through the 
drums and oboe, but the general effect was fine and 
smooth. 

Mr. Kneisel’s playing 1s fairly ‘‘hors concours,’’ sentially the artist's as 
and to praise the beauty of his tone, his per fect ex - net e in ie ne dime otore 

, ; ; yet it isf | 

ecution and his true and tastefnl phrasing is but Ke porn? it st 
to repeat a more than twice-told tale. Yet he seemed 
to go beyond his own standard in portions of the 
concerto, playing the serious parts with more ihe 
warmth, and the lighter ones with more flash and § 
dash than he always concedes. He was most warm- | 
ly received and greatly applauded. 

Next week the orchestra will play Goldmark’s 
“Spring”? overture, Tschaikowsky’s ‘‘pathetic’” 3 t 
symphony and Liszt’s first Hungarian Rhapsody. 
Mme. Gadski will be the soloist, singing the 


I tistlc 
‘*Ocean’’ scene from Weber’s SORREOR and the Fae abl ole 
Hall ot. Song”’ from ‘‘ Tannhauser,”” 7 . 
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THE SECOND SYMPHONY AND OTHER 
Coma CONCERTS. Wet. 22.4875. 


Mr. Gericke’s second programme was hardly 
less conservative than his first, although there was 
& recognition of the work of our day in his heading 
it with Mr. Chadwick’s ‘‘Melpomene’’ overture, 
which has enough scholarship, solidity and  sensi- 


bility to maintain steadily the position it has | 
gained among the standard compositions of its | 
kind. Of course Goldmark and Smetana, who. 
the A-minor | 
poem | 
‘Vysehrad,’’ are also men of the day; but they have § 


were represented 
violin concerto 


respectively by 
and the symphonic 
long been accepted as belonging to the whole world 
of music and not to any nationality or school. The 


other num ber-~-Schumann’s second symphony—is a” 


| Classic. ‘The programme was judicious, well 
balanced and gave a wider scope to the virtuosity, 
the good sense and the high spirit of the orchestra 
than the initial one. ‘'he men rose 
height of the occasion, and for many passages the 
strongest words of admiring praise would not be 
extravagant. Thenew players—some of whom are 
still ata disadvantage because they speak neither 


German nor English—are beginning to get into true’ 


touch with their fellows and to understand the con- 
ductor’s desires and directions, while the general 
body feels and responds to his absoluteness of in- 
tention and requisition. The scherzo of the sym- 
phony was almost intensely brilliant, its ‘*motto’’ 
phrase broad and simple, its adagio tender and its 
great coda splendid; the gloomy romanticism of the 
overture was gravely tragic and the swelling senti- 
meutality of the poem 1ose and fell with the sweep 
of the subject; and inthe concerto there was often a 
real mezza voce taken and maintained. Mr. 
Gericke’s readings were unexceptionable in 
discretion, taste, firmness and freedom. One feels 
how he has grown in spirit and confidence therein 
when he lets the fullness of a great climax burst so 
_lichly and sonorously as he now does,and permits 
the brass choir to round out its resonant volume so 
long as it breaks into no blare. It would not be 
easy to give a greater pulse to any just enthusiasm 
than he caused many times in this concert. There 
was stil little opportunity for the new men to make 
themselves specially heard, except through the 
drums and oboe, but the general effect was fine and 
smooth. 

Mr. Kneisel’s playing 1s fairly ‘thors concours,’’ 
and to praise the beauty of his tone, his per fect ex- 
ecution and his true and tastefnl phrasing is but 
to repeat a more than twice-told tale. Yet he seemed 
to go beyond his own standard in portions of the 
concerto, playing the serious parts with more 
warmth, and the lighter ones with more flash and 
dash than he always concedes. He was most warm- 
ly received and greatly applauded. 

Next week the orchestra will play Goldmark’s 

Spring’ overture, ‘schaikowsky’s ‘‘pathetic’’ 
symphony and Liszt’s first Hungarian Rhapsody. 
Mme. Gadski will be the soloist, singing the 
‘‘Ocean’’ scene from Weber’s ‘‘Oberon,’’ and the 

_* Hall ot Song”’ from ‘Tannhauser.’" _ 
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Spirit—Goldmarke’s Concerto for 
the Violin a Perfect Medium for | 
Mr. Kneisel’s Genius. | 

The second of this season’s concerts : 


by the Boston Symphony orchestra was ’ 
given in Music Hall last evening, the. 


selections being: 


Mr, Franz Kneisel was the soloist. 
The playing of this long programme; 
throughout was even finer than that of) 
the first concerts. Again was felt the 
splendid precision that has been réstoéreq 
to the orchestra and still more impreg- 


‘ ey , 


sively than before. has 


The symphony was given with mage 
nificent spirit, especially the scherzo an 
the finale. It is. perhaps, the least in- 
teresting of Schumann’s works in itg? 
class, with the exception of the lovely’ 
adago, which is among the most beautf{- 
ful things that the composer ever §pro- 
duced, and this was read and played 
exqutaiteln The strings were heard at’ 
their highest perfection and brilliangy 
in the finale. Mr. Gericke’s ee ang a 
the work was faultless. It would be diffie 
cult to conceive and unreasonable to ex- 
pect a mure satisfactory interpretation 
than he accorded it. : as 

Notably fine also was the rendering of 
Mr. Chadwick’s strong, dramatic an 
thoughtful overture, in some respects 


the most solid and masterly of his ore 
chestral works. 


The Smetana symphonic poem is notr 


-markable in its themes nor its harmoniq 


treatment, and what it says is mor 


, interesting for the naivete with which it 


is said, and for its frank simplicity, than 


| for the substance of its utterances. It 
| has the merits of clearness and a flery 


and massive climax, but taken alta 


gether, it has little that holds the ate 
_tention or maintains any firm grasp Qn 


one’s interest. | Wein 
The Goldmark work deserves a foré<- 
most place among latter-day coneertos., 
It is always lofty in inapirations pure 
in taste and noble in style, and is 
sentially the artist’s as contrasted th 
the mere virtuos0o’s concerto. There {f 
little in it of display for display’s sake, 
and yet it is immensely exacting in 
demands it makes on the performe 
Its themes are singularly chaste In 
character and dignified in treatmen 
the slow movement in particular bet 
delightfully chaste in its principal th t 
and of Baar naa tender gracs 
oriental feeling. Ry 
The warmth, finish and refined e@le@- 
gance of style that so pleasingly mark 
Mr. Kneisel’s playing found a perte 
medium for their display in this work.” 
It would be supererogatory at this lat 
date to dwell on the fluent and mastery 
technique, the flawless intonation, the 
artistic senttment and the fidelity wit] 
which he adheres to he is ! 
mirable in his art. It wills 
that they were all present ¢ 
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Ce oddard, Mr. Benjamin Crowninshield 
/ Mr, S. Lothrup Thorndike. Mr. ana Mra, 
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a if ay 5 / ROA. Dana of Cambridge. Mr and Missy | 
Ae | rs) ~ a extreme AO, 4 © Olen : I's, 
pe , _/ The very repetition of the chi i S. Parkman Blake, Mr. Russell Sullivan, 

enthusiasm fcr Mr. Gericke and for the. —~— Which by the way, is the ch . Mr. Harry Burnett, 

‘performances generally. 
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- aur ADSBOh ’ 
Concerto—An Old P rogram Bril- : | | the piece might tear the title “Treland,* 
liantly Performed. 


Poland,” ‘Fate’: f 
not Bohemians, this symphonic poem 
fugeests through music 
The program of the second Symphony | | f 
concert last night in Music Hall, Mr. | 
‘Wilhelm Gericke, conductor; was as 


Sis, and Mme. Ros 
toli, Mr. and Mrs. George Chadwick,” 
Prof. Buermann, Mr. Tlenry W. Swift, 7 
Mr. and Mrs. Apthorp, Mr. 
» Alexander Steinert, Profs. 





he programme for the next concert. | mT Kneisel Plays the Goldmark 
: “Im uehling,’”?’ Goldmar ; Bliza~ rs: 
beth’s aria from ‘’Tannhauser,”’ ee 
















| : mphony ‘‘Pathetique,” Tsc 
| kowsky’ aria ‘trom “Oberon,” We 
'and Hungarian rhapsody No. 8, tn 
imaesor, Liszt. Mme. Gadski is to be the 


and Mirgy 7! | 
Horatio Pare 4) | 
ker and Samve] Sanford of Yale. Prof, | 
Rovee of Cambridge, Mr. 
(Charles Mors Li De. Bw 




































Of great larertaiicn and festal pride. 
48 -Mmanuel Chvéla well puts it, 
Smetana was a poet, a pregram-com- 













ond Mrs, 


‘ . Janek and Mr | 
Oeished ick and Mr, 


¥ Sr nn 
Second Symphony Concert. 











; : : ". MW. G. Tucker. Mr (sorlieko held ite 3 | | 
. ; poser, @ painter in words, a romanticist : : PONE QUO am FT 
follows: ( | in the tru reception after the ¢ t | .| 
@€ meanitg of the word. He eeepulion after the coneert in the Arte 7). 
‘Mr Franz Kneisel was the soloist at Overture, |*‘Melpomene’>. +) epee ++ -Chadwick } | bf. othe. ria i by soughis Obs Ist’s room, when he 
+ , nd the oncerto for violin in A minor...... oldmark | , UBic, © Frerformance was i friends is wif , | 
; ne abel iy rine yeapeallpagparew8 oy Mr | 2ymphonic Poem, ‘‘Vysehraa’’...... .Smetana | superh, his old friends to his wife, sill | 
: | eh reerom iat cibomuatnniian Symphony No, 2, in C major...... ..Schumann | | And all in ‘all the performance of the pam 
*» { Cc Ee: td » . ; ~s 






The air in Music Hall was hot, foul, — 


Symphony was great and long to be 
stifling. Attempts at ventilation were 


remembered, To rne it is by no means 






In Col. Higginson’s opinion, orchestra] 






Presented oimany of 
| 





‘ - ‘ic never sounds so well with an aue |, 
oo 7 $s . the greatest of Schumann’s s honies, | ™U® , || 
fad,” Besant avnkcne No. on C crude and pneumonic. And yet in spite | “orchestra: | dience of women. whose feathera and | 
major, op 61, Schumann. Mr Chad- 








Wick’s score is dedicated to Mr Gericke. 
The overture is a composition which 
Mas been accredited high praise for its 
Scholarly conception and _ originality, 
@nd the orchestration ranks with the | 





| tion peculiar to the man—an ill-cut, drab 

‘ditions, the performance was. brilliant. wonderfully: Intimate tow tt a, Of. 
Mr. Chadwick’s noble work was read vus experiments in chath rons TAaMtai eS 

by Mr. Gericke with profound care , ly between you and’ his thoughts, al- 

and intense dramatic spirit. The work . though you may finally accept the 

itself well repays such attention. It. 

has the antique tragic note; yet is it 


modern in the expression of classic 


furs, and other fabrics composing their 
raiment, deaden the musical sounds and 
injure their quality, Perhaps he is 
acoustically in the right, but consider- 
ing that women compose two-thirds of 
every Symphony concertand rehearsal, it 
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| and the dry and abhorrent’ orchestra- 
of most unfavorable atmospheric con- . & | 
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| clothes for the sake of the wearer. 
| Perhaps the slow movement was a 
little swollen beyond its real estate: 





































| is rather bold 

for it is contemplative rather than pas- one way Pra to de ckne Nee or 
of the composer, and an effective in- |j feeling, The sclf-concentration of the , sionate, But with this exception, it 5 4 a sive sical music | 
terpretation wag the result, The force- composer is witnout dryness or austeri- i ne hard nd fault with etthor ae and with perfect artistic re | 
ful staccato chords following the in- || ty, The expression is dramatic with- | Orctieatrie Fear a a en fag ly sult, But it would be too cold, Or per- | 
troduction possibly might avi 4d been ff out extravagance. The mould in which"! ‘ment on which Mr. Gericke plays at haps—but, no! that would be too cruel— 
moother, but the similar fortissimo in || tnig expression is cast is one of ripe | | | will, Let us be thankful that this || to have two sets of concerts, one for — 
the finale was flawless. In the fan- | | 
ftasie the brasses were in excellent form, I scholarship, without a flaw of pedantry. | Niprines ae crn eal that it is not men and one for women? Half of the | 
jand the subsequent crescendo and di- |) And a@ work that breathes the classic | Eeeaeetan.” we mere’Y ‘°) pleasure of hearing fine music ta to 
\n inuendo was a splendid example of | spirit and at the same time appeals | Barts 89 angen ‘. listen to it in the compeny of those one 
i i a pe tne penn. contios irresistibly to a man of this genera- 3 | The program of the concert Saturday || likes. It is true, however, musiclanly 
with the other parts of the orchestra. | tion, that binds together firmly fluent || Will bes =. listeners will be. thankful when they 
» In the second and third movements of | technic with individually imaginative Overture, “In Spring’’.......eseeeeees Goldmark # oan go to the Symphony. rehearsals 
the Goldmark concerto for violin and or- | thought: may justly be called noble. Aria from rhage Gane ee Weber and not hear the orchestra between 
chestra Mr Kneisel acquitted himself ad- Me. Kneisel played with loving inter- Symphony No ‘Dee AYR 5 5 : Tschalkowsky 
‘mirably. The solo part in the first move- a , is meat FAT a walls of well clothed human beings on 
ment was correctly played, but appeared est and with all his admirable incelli- ; Aria from Tannhauser’’............. Wagner 
. etl} ay . . . rs. Gadeki | the stage stairs. It 1s too diverting, 
0 be lacking in breadth and tonal force gence, taste and skill the concerto by | Etungarian Rhapsody, No. is Liszt | al h ish 
to be thoroughly Satisfactory. The] Golamark. The long-continued = and | Pres Philtp Hal aiso, when one wishes to watch only 
sMeautiful melodic figurations in the richly deserved .applause was for the. | | } itp stale. the players and the conductor. But let 
Hreloped by Mr Kneiscl, ‘and his tones | vloliftist and no€ithe work itself—1 may. ) | At the first concert of the Sympnony | 4S hope the new Music Hall will dissi- 
Were as liquid and pure as the violin is} Say justly that it was in snite of the | Pee | Ri. al lay night, | D&te all these minor annoyances, and give 
@apable of giving forth. In fact Mr} Work. Goldmark of “The Queen of 





| orchestra, a week azo Saturday night, 






Kniesel seems invariably true to pitch, 


Sheba,” Goldmark the Oriental, and 
mo matter what the finger difficulties 


Geldmark the composer of the overtures 
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satisfaction to the majority of the sub- 





the hal! was even more deneely filjed 




































ty Heabeth’s aria from ‘“Tannhaus- 
Wagner; Hungarian rhapsody, No. 
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| Mr, George Procior. Mr. 


ang Mrs. Ar- 
thur Foote, Mr. and Mrs. George A. 





erik 
; than at the rehearsal the afternoon he- scribers ee yy se large. as wie 

re, and in the brilliant third movement inspired by Grecian legends, is on2. fore, and Mr. Gericke’s weleome ae he 4 D® astonishing If it does, but let's pray 
His dance themes and long extended man; ae ate todos a SS bf Liew io oe | re, and Mr, Gericke's ¥ ~ " “" | for the impossible. Col. Higginson and 
“coda Were each perfect in tonality. He certo * ay Dea ms et cieenathe Sno. stood bes de the ro e and nil his orchestra deserve it should be as 
Was, tumultuously applauded, returning not of marke auty or stn, t Wreathed desk, which Mrs. Henry If, 
‘Beveral times to the platform to bow’ development of them is generally unin- | es I al aa near perfection as human foresight perr 
as teresting, and there is the constant | Higginson had trimmed fo: Laven at sf i 
ackhbowledgments. . j mits. \+~ 
\ Smetana’s symphonic poem, “‘Vyseh-| thought of wearisome padding. To me nossible. morse ' “y) = alte | 
rad,’’ was given in the most passionate I ee setage: is one ef his weakest | Mrs. Geric] jonn K. YY No. 2, in C major. op. 61 

| r, but not in a hurry-skurry style. Works. . hes ae | : 

Bias econes of carnage were stirring ly Mr. Aptherp in the program-book has | ) | Pai id 3 | 
mMepicted and the sad refrain of the Mmrch to say in derision of Hertcck's” | | object of much inter for 1 | 
®hale, with the joyless song of the sing- arrangement of the air from Handel's | | her who knew who «hi | 
@tprince was notably impressive and  ‘“‘Serse,” the air that is now known as. | 

Mournful. The Schumann symphony ““Handel’s Largo.” I suj-pose he had in In the vast ence were no o 

WAS splendidly interpreted, Mr Gericke mind Helimesterger’s arrangement, 7 the rerulas oni ibers M1 

ecuring the Schumannesque effects which, I regret to say, was nlaved not | , pire, " ; cist: 
‘ mtho undue accentuation and con- long ago at a pe ge tee concert. I | Higginson Mr. <A 

Wasts. “In the second part the high wish that instead of emptying vials of: | vho d with them 7 

Muality of the violin body was made wrath on “Herbeck's” head, he had told . fia Miss Rosamond Tudor: Mr. 1 

monspicuous by the unison work, and us more about Smetana’s ‘‘Vysehrad’’: : Gea age REE Sy a aR CaaS Cont i Z KNEISEL 

Special mention is due the whole orches- . for he would heve then spered some of |} ert M. Cushing and Miss f 

Ya for the magnificent ensemble pre- | us the trouble of exploraticn. ‘Vysen- | up from Newport ’ ( 

Berved in the finale. _, rad” was the first cf the six symphonic | and family, Mr. and Mr 8. &, i 

Mme Gadski will be the soloist this | _poems that the patriotic Bohemian Roop lle yeaah sey Sy 

Week. The program will be as follows: | | wrote from desire to celebrate musically | a! iss [at 

Overture, “Im Fruhling,’” op. 36, Gold- | | his country. It - was written in 1874. and jand Mrs. Robert G. §S , 24, .3 

Mark; aria from “‘Oberon,”’ Weber; sym- | the original score béars this melan- nie Blake, Mrs. John L. Gardner 

phony No. 6 (Pathetique), Tschaikow- choly line: “In a cond@ition of ear-suf- le Blake, 2 
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“Im Friihl 


SZENE unp ARIA, ‘‘Ozean 


from ‘‘Oberon 


lamentoso. 


1898-909, 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 


10 
from ‘“Tannhauser. 


Allegro non troppo. 
FRANZ LISzZT and FRANZ DOPPLER.) 


Adag 


CONCERT 


Il. 
SATURDAY, OCTOBER 29 


io.— 
II. Allegro con grazia. 
III. Allegro molto vivace. 


Programme. 


ELIZABETH’S GREETING 
RHAPSODIE HONGROISE 


SYMPHONY No. 6 


OVERTURE, 
Op. 74 


Avcag 


I 
1V. Finale 


SEASON 
Soloist 
Mme. JOHANNA GADSKI. 


Boston Music Hall. 


WILHELM GERICKE, Conduetor 


Mr. 


(Scored for ORCHESTRA by 


GOLDMARK 
TSCHAIKOWSKY 
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Boston Music Hall. 


SEASON 1898-99, 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 


Mr. WILHELM GERICKE, Conduetor. 


il, CONCERT 
SATURDAY, OCTOBER 29, AT 8, P.M. 


Programme. 


GOLDMARK. OVERTURE, “Im Friihling,’’ op. 36. 
WEBER. SZENE UND ARIA, ‘‘Ozean! Du Ungeheuer!’ 
from “‘Oberon.’’ 


TSCHAIKOWSKY. SYMPHONY No. 6, in B minor, ‘‘Pathétique,’’ 
Op. 74. 
Adagio.—Allegro non troppo 
Allegro con grazia. 
Allegro molto vivace. 
Finale: Adagio lamentoso 


WAGNER. ELIZABETH’S GREETING, ‘Dich, theure Halle,’ 
from ‘‘Tannhauser.’’ 


LISZT. RHAPSODIE HONGROISE, No. 3. 


(Scored for ORCHESTRA by FRANZ LiszT and FRANZ DOPPLER.) 


MME. JOHANNA GADSKI. 


Soloist: 


Mme. JOHANNA GADSKI. 
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Detail—Johanna Gad»ki Not at 
Her Best. Be 


The program of the third Symphony 
concert in Music Hall last evening, Mr. 
Gericke, conductor, was as follows: 


Overture, ‘‘In the Spring’”’ | 
‘‘Ozean! Du Ungeheuer,’’ from 


ron’’ 
. Mrs. Gadski. | | 
Symphony No. in B minor, ‘‘Pa- 
thetique,’’ Tschaikowsky 
tLeure Halle,’’ ‘*Tann- 


; Mrs. Gadski. 
Hungarian Rhapsody No. 3 
(Scored for orchestra by Liszt and Doppler.) 


Goldmark’s melodious and spontane- 
ous overture was played delightfully. 
. We have no spring in New England, 
and therefore, perhaps, we welcome the 
_more eagerly all allusions to it by poets 
‘and musicians; hence, also, the popu- 
larity of the Pastoral Symphony, with 
its cuckoo and other ornithological 
adornments. Goldmark has here suc- 
ceeded happily in suggesting the thought 
of spring without becoming merely 


anoramic or stepping too far into Sieg- 
fried’s forest. On the whole, the per- 
{crmance of this overture was the feat- 
ure of the concert. 


ee 
6 

Mrs. Gadski will. do well in future to 
leave the great aria from ‘‘Oberon’’ 
alone, if at the beginning of a season 
she labors so heavily in the perform- 
ance of it. She is not cast in the heroic 
mould, and ‘‘Ocean, Thou Mighty Mon- 
ster’—why, oh why did she not sing it 
in the original language?—demands a 
more robust voice. Indeed I know of 
hardly a soprano today that can sing 
‘it with the fitting breadth and dignity. 
At the Worcester Festival Mrs. Gad- 
ski was more fortunate with this aria, 
although her intonation was_ then 
not always’ perfectly true. Last 
night she forced her voice delib- 
erately and painfully, and her intona- 
tion was frequently and distressingly 
false. In piano passages the _ tones 
were, for once, thin and uncontrollable. 
She sang her consonants violently. I 
have at sundry times and places sound- 
ed the praises of this amiable singer. 
There are certain operas in which spe 
is charming—in such parts as Sieglinde 
anad.Senta; and her Hester Is still the | 
‘one pleasant recollection when in sweat- 
compelling nightmare I listen to Mr. 
Demrosch’s ‘Scarlet Letter.” I, there- 
fore, entreat her not to go the way 
that so many have gone before her. 
1 beg ner to refrain from forcing tone. 
An audience wili always applaud as | 
long as there is vocal sound and fury; 
and the. same audience, after it has 
encouraged the singer’ to shout and 
strain, will say after. the voice is ruined 


from 


and the singer ‘still appears: “‘She’s | 

layed out; I wonder why they hired | 
The aria of Elisabeth was better / 
gung, though it was delivered none too 


er 99 


well. The accompaniments were most 
discreet . and sympataetic. baat 


’  @%e hetic Sym- 
f the Pathetic Sym- 
The performance 0 Creat. disappoint-_ 


phony. was to me 4 BI 


picion of vulgarity. 


‘|says, 


‘19 at least are published. 


looked at it.’ 


fadam, I have 


studied it, and I am tolerably familiar | 


with it. I_ know how punctilious! 
composer indicated the nuances. I ad- 
mit that in former performances the 

t’s’”” were not always crossed and the 
‘‘i’s’”” were not always dotted; but those 


the : 


former performances were palpitating | 


with life and glowing with color, The 
performance of last night was elegant 
and academic. There was finish to the 
last degree; even the finger nails of 
Tschaikowsky’s loving, strugzling, 


so they glistened. I missed the intense 
individuality, the amazing humanity of 


the thing. For once the second theme | 
the theme, 
of dreaming, amorous, ineffable recol- | 


of the first movement, 
jection, the thought of youth and all 
that the vord means was not sung 
straight to the heart. The performance 


of the second movement with its ghast- | 
ly attempt at gaiety and the inexor-- 
able reminder that time is fleeting was — 


almost perfunctory. 

It has been said that former perform- 
ances of the third movement were ‘“‘vul- 
gar.’”” The movement should not he 
played without giving rise to the sus- 
This much abused, 
misunderstood mafrch-scherzo—or what- 
ever you are pleased to call it—is_ the 
excuse, the pretext for the final lam- 
entation. The man triumphs, as a re- 
turning gencral. He has the whole of 
earthly fame. Success, as Victor Hugo 
is hideous. The blare of trum: 


pets, the shouts of the crowd may 


‘drown the sneers of .envy; but at the 


coronation of Tsar, or at the inaugur- 
ation of President, or at the sight of 
Tasso with the laurel wreath or great 
Pompey passing Roman streets, Death 
grins, for He knows the vulgarity and 
the emptiness of what this world calls 
success. Last night the third movement 
did not make the composer's irresistible 
contrast, and it was fer once without. 
authority. To me, the lamentation that 
is the end of every man’s desire was 
read with more appreciation and syra- 
pathy by Mr. Gericke than were the 
preceding movements. “ 
x 
es 8s 

The program-books says that Liszt 

wrote 15 Hungarian rhapsodies for the 


crowned, and dying man were polished: | 


piano. He did; he wrote 20, and of these. 


The one 
played last night—No. 6 of the piano 
pieces—No. 3 of the orchestral arrange- 
ments—is cheap and nasty. The score 
calls for a zymbala—or czimbalom. This 
characteristic Hungarian-Oriental in- 
strument was replaced by a piano-harp 
arrangement, I believe, which was 
pluyed by Mr. Zach. 
been an interesting experiment if a gen- 
uine zymbola had been borrowed from. 
the Eden Musee. Probably the player 
at that place of amusement does not 
read music, whether it be in fine or 
coarse print. : 


o*s 


The hall was crowded, and applause 
was at its height. 


It would have. 


e *’* | 
The program of the Symphony con- 
cert Saturday night will be as follows; 


Symphony No. 3 Brahms 


Concerto for Piandforte No. 1.. 
Mr. Rosenthal. 
Tone Poem, ‘‘Don Juan”’ .. 
Prelude and Love Death from ‘Tristan 
and Isolde’’ aeees War 


Strauss ~* 


. . ‘ psy ae 
s ¢q i { 7% 
f 


concert, given in the Music Hall last Sat- 
urday evening, was: 
Goldmark: Overture, ‘‘Im Frtihling,’’ opus 36. 


Weber: Scena and Aria, ‘‘Ozean! Du Ungeheuer!”” 
from. ‘‘Oberon.’’ 


Tchaikovsky: Symphony No. 6, in B minor, ‘‘Pa- | 


thétique,’’ opus 74, 
Wagner: Elisabeth’s Greeting, from ‘‘Tannhiu- 


Liszt: Rhapsodie hongroise No. 8 (scored for or- 
chestra by Liszt and Doppler). (First time 
at these concerts.) 


Mme. Johanna Gadski was the singer. 
Goldmark’s “Im Frithling’’ was beauti- 
fully, exquisitely played. The composition 
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é programme of the third symphony 


Bavage violence of this expression and 
civilize it. Unfortunate, but apparently 
unavoidable! One can hardly find fault 
‘with Mr. Gericke for it, even while lamente-” 
ing it; it was not that he did not under- 
stand the work; it was too plainly a case 
of sheer incompatibility of musical tem’ 
per. A man, not naturally addicted to the | 
use of bad language, can hardly be ex- 
pected to attune his tongue to profane 
swearing with effect—his profanity will | 
help no mule-team through a slough. : 

And we cannot think our simile ill-chosen. 


|The extramusical exegesis of a composi-— 


itself ae none of the strongest; at this | tion is always hazardous; but, in the case» 
ate hes i earing—Iit was first given here, | of this ‘“‘Pathétique” of Tchaikovsky's, the | 
under Mr. Nikisch, in 1893—no new beau- » extrumusical, psychical suggestion is so” 


ties unfolded themselves; it is bright, cheer- 


vivid and compelling that one can hardly” 


ceedingly little of the composer in it; it is : neard the work repeatedly, and studied the 
not characteristic, and one feels that Gold- | dnb re-chiile symphony threads all the foul . 


his heart’s blood. 


profoundly and convincingly human, but — 


Tchaikovsky’s ‘‘Pathétique’ was plainly ; ag unclean as music well can be. One might 


the central point of interest and curiosity; ' call the first movement, Zola’s ‘‘Confes- 
Ow 


what would Mr. Gericke do with it? ho 
would he take it?—these were questions 
ever since the beginning of the season. 
It is credibly reported, by the way, that 
Mr. Gericke, asked some time ago about 
his conception of the symphony, had an- 
swered that he did not see how there 
could be two conceptions, as Tchaikovsky 
had been very copious and explicit in his 
directions in the score. Indeed, few scores 
have been so carefully annotated by the 
composer as this one; it almost looks as 
if it had been ‘“‘edited’’ by an admiring 
commentator, it swarms so with expres- 
sion-marks! Well!, the performance was 
certainly a surprise, in some ways a de- 
light—but not in every way. It was a 
superb piece of orchestral execution; in 
accuracy, faithfulness, finish and beauty 
of tone it was irreproachable, something 
to wonder at. And yet it undeniably 
lacked something, the presence of which 
would have made it convincing, over- 
whelming. The first two movements 
sounded rather lifeless, with all their per- 
fection; the blows were accurately aimed 
and delivered with infinite skill; but there 
was no ‘‘vice’’ in them, they did not hurt! 
The third movement went with far more 
vigor, one felt more of the real:.Tchaikov- 
sky in it. The tragic finale was played, to 
our thinking, utterly superbly, with over- 
whelming emotional force. 

What was the trouble in the first half 
of the symphony? We cannot help sus- 
pecting that the real, fundamental trouble) 


was a lack of sympathy between composer | 


and conductor; -we doubt if Mr. Gericke | 
really likes the work. We felt that his ex- 
ceedingly careful performance of it was a 
severe effort of honest loyalty, but essen- 
tially an effort. Every now and then one 
felt it in his bones that Mr. Gericke could 
not bring himself to give Tchaikovsky’s ex- | 


gion de Claude’”’ set to music! 


That un- 


'speakable second theme may tell of what 
which had agitated the concert-going mind | . 4 


Heine called ‘‘Die verschwundene, stissée, 
bléde Jugendeselei,’’ if you please; the im- 
potent senile remembrance of calf love. 
But of what a calf love! that of Hogarth’s | 
lazy apprentice. Indisputably there is 
power in it; who but Tchaikovsky could | 
have made the vulgar, obscene phrase pow- 
erful? The second movement, with its 
strabismal rhythm, is hardly less ignoble; 
the third, full of the vigor of the genius 
though it be, is, after all, sheer bDil- 
lingsgate. In the finale, blear-eyed paresis | 
meets us face to face; and that solemn clos- 
ing epitaph of the trombones might begin 
with “‘Here continues to rot—’’ In what 
foul straw has genius here made its bed! 
But it is unmistakably genius, for all that; | 
the expression fits the feeling with Shak- | 
spearian nicety; ‘‘tout se tient,’ it all 
hangs together! | 

Liszt’s third rhapsody, which had not 
been heard here before, begins more prom- 
isingly than many of its brethren: with 
true Magyar rhythmic Hilt and dash; but it | 
s00n becomes commonplace and zestless. 
It was, however, superbly played. 

Mme. Gadski was hardly at her best. 
She seemed to be not in her best voice, and 
to sing with something of effort. Her sing- 
ing could not veil the beauty and dramatic 
brilliancy of Weber’s great scena, but it 
added little to it. In the Wagner selection 
she was more herself; but, upon the whole 
she has done far finer work here before, 
Nevertheless, she was very warmly ap- 


plauded and recalled. 


The next programme is: Brahms, sym- 


phony No. 3, in F major, opus 90; Xaver 
Scharwenka, concerto for pianoforte; Rich- 
ard Strauss, tone-poem, ‘‘Don Juan,’’ opus” 
20; Wagner, prelude and ‘“Isolde’s Love- 
Death,’’ 


from ‘Tristan und Isolde.’’ Mr. 


pression, his musical dialect, its full swing, Moritz Rosenthal will be the pianist. 


but found himself inexorably forced by his 
own naturé, “his innate Sense of musical 
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és Fly alk , quiet, whispered ending would ‘be lost 


- the end of a programme when auditops 
Gadski’s Return--Tschaikowsky’s reach for umbrellas and rush for soon 


The symphony. is one of the manifesta. 


iy § : ! tas a bE na Bly fe | 
AGEN | RRR Rey peta emphasizes its filmsiness and Its 
in 
in 


nate vulgarity into greater: prom-., (1. =? 
ence. | 4 oh ee : 
The orchestration, however, is exceed- 
ingly -brilliant,. and afforded the | 
flautist, oboeist and clarinettist admira® 


| Attracted Immense ‘Audience : 
' - ° to Musie Hall. 


Hey alet 
Overture “Im Fruehling’ Proves a 
' Delightful Selection—A Few Inn- 

perfections in the Presentation 
of the Symphony, “Pathetic”— 
Work of the Soloists. 


The programme for the third concert 
of the Boston Symphony ofchestra, in 
Music Hall, last evening, was: 


The soloist was Mme. Johanna Gadski. 


The audience packed the house, even to | 


all the available standing room, 


The bright, genial and melodious Gold-’ 


mark overture deserves a more frequent 
performance than has been accorded it 
here. It is not as powerful a werk as is 


(AL 30~75 


ble opportunities for the aiape of their 
tone and technique to brillian® advan- 
tage. Both reading and per naeence 


were full of fire, color and effectiveness. | 


Mme. Gadski declaimed the exacting 
air from “Oberon’’ with fine dramatic 
power ahd in a large and thoroughly ar- 
tistic style. Her intonation was now 
and then at fault, and toward the end of 
the aria her voice manifested signs of 
exhaustion, but the effort showed a vig- 
orous and intelligent conception of the 
composer’s meaning, and drew forth a 
great outburst of applause and several 
recalls. 

In the. Wagner aria the artist was 
brilliantly successful, and again met 
with the heartiest favor of her hearers.’ 

Mr. Gericke’s accompanying of these 
two selections demand special recogni- 
tion for their perfection. 

The programme for, the next concert 
is: Symphony No. 3, Brahms; concerto | 
for piano, Scharwenka; tone poem, ‘‘Don 


Juan,’’ Richard Strauss, and ‘Prelude 


and Lone Death” from “Tristan and 
Isolde,” Wagner. Rosenthal is to be the | 
soloist. : 


“Symphonie Pathetique.”’ 


Music Hall Crowded at the Sym: - 


phony Concert. 


We dare not flatter ourselves that it 


was Tschaikowsky’s symphony that crowd- 
' ed Music Hall in every part on Saturday; - 
the tremendous audience showed that the. 
| public pins its faith on the motto, ‘Vox, 
| et praeterea ninil,’’ that a. prima donna 
far outweighs sounding brass or tinkling 
| eyrrbal. 


The concert began with Goldmark’s 
‘Spring’ overture, a dainty bit of€ music 
in proper classical form, a half-way house 
between Beethoven and Mendelssohn. Of 


| course it pictured a Spring of which the 


New Englander is ignorant; the rustie 


tions of the modern direction of art and a 
much more legitimate direction than the 
musical metaphysics of Richard Strauss or 
the unnatural dissonances of the coms 
poser’s modern compatriots, ; 

Mr. Gericke gave a very clear presenta-. 
tion of the first movement with its peculiar 


development and its slow episodes; if ever 


there was a ‘‘slow Allegro’’ it is this one: 
its introduction seems to dominate its 
entire spirit, and this same Introduction 
plunges Into medias res with a suddenness 
that is remarkable in itself. ’ 

The woodwind (of which the composer 
is @ superb master) begins the poem of 
Sorrow with startling preliminary groans. 
The climaxes. were wrought up finely by 


the orchestra, and the clarinettes did Im- 
pressive work both in this and in the final 
number of the programme. 

The conflict of major and minor modes 
was finely brought out, and s eaceres the 
similur element of struggle in’ Beethoven’s 


oboe pictured the delights of outdoor lite! Sonata Pathetique first movement. We 


| ‘i 'also found much to commend in_ the 
| ant one munices poultry-yard was heard | strange 6-4 movement which followed; the 
_ piping gentiy upon the flute, not quite 50, oqq and persistent organ-point of the 
| weak in its style as Beethoven’s “‘By the- ete can ng rh faatnet Mg Laud 
” ‘6 7 4 Ss unusvial rnytnm is in re ¥ 

Brook” (‘Pastoral Symphony’), where  csion of even and uneven rhythms afi 
cuckoo and nightingale make ornithologi- pjotures unrest most graphically. Waaner 
cal remarks and Quail on Oboe is served. { 4 


the “‘Sakuntala,”’ nor is it as deep, but 
it is pervaded by a noble grace, is sirong 
| in a masterful individuality, and these, 
with its brilliancy and solid sincerity, 
make it wholly delightful in the hear- 
ing. It has all the joyousness of spring 
—not a New England one, perhaps, but 


The Boston Symphony Orchestra will give the first 
| two concerts under the direction of Wilhelm Ger- 
_icke at Carnegie Hall on Wednesday afternoon and | 
Thursday evening. The programme will be differ- | 
. ent. Moritz Rosenthal will be the soloist. The full 
programmes are as follows: rehe he . C 


the buoyant and vivifying spring of 
which the poets chant—all sunshine and 
buoyancy. 

Mr. Gericke’s reading o! ths overture 
was finely sympathetic, ana the playing 


| Overture, ‘‘ Euryantho’’.................000. 
Concerto for pianoforte in E minor, No. 1....Chopin 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON. 


Mr. Rosenthal. 
Variations on a Theme by Joseph Haydn 


~... Weber 


The reading was a delightful one and the 
work is a strong contrast to Goldmark’s 
usual overtures of dissonance and pas- 
sion. 


as used almost the same means to ach —_ 
the same purpose when in the third act o 
‘Tristan and Isolde’’ he suggests the 


feverish uneasiness of the hero by a suc- 
- cession of 2-2 and 3-2 rhythms in alterna: 


tion. 


) | third movement is full of combat 
This was but the prelude to the popular . Pe ag but the triumph is to be 
| triumph, of the evening, for Mme, GadsKi* evanescent; we have already express 


followed with Weber's “Ocean, thou! the opinion that . 
mighty monster.” The ocean was in ». ‘The paths of Glory lead but to the Grave 


eee  % (Chorale Sancti Antoni), op. 56 A 
was fascinating in its waren, its unity Symphony in C minor, No. 5 
ld x So and the beauty of itz technical THURSDAY EVENING, Nov. 10. 
It did not seem that Mr. Gericke was | Symphony in C major, No. 2 


i |} Concerto for pianoforte No. 1 
quite as felicitous in his reading of the | Mr. Rosenthal. 


Schumann | 


Scharwenka — 
| 


| thoughtful one, but it appeared to be 
over-labored and to have imparted 


| something of dryness, not to say stiff- | 


ness, to the work. But, however, in the 
3 peng i adagio, which was given with 
search "3 dignity of sentiment, nor in 
' the third movement which produced all 
of its earlier effect under the treat- 
‘ment to which it was subjected; but the 
first allegro hung fire generally, and the 
early flow and lightness of the charming 
| 6-4 movement almost disappeared under 
a dragging pace, and an excess of ac- 
centuation deprived it of its accustomed 
fluent grace and imparted to it an air 
of heaviness. 

Something also was lost of the pro- 
found and affecting pathos of the won- 
derful closing adagio through an_ exX- 

“treme elaboration of nuance which 


clouded the broad simplicity that is — 
the source of its moving impressiveness. 


Purity of taste was never lacking, but 
‘the interpretation, as a whole, was 
wanting in emotional interest, and made 
a cold appeal to the interest. The or- 


symphony. It was unquestionably a. 


Richard Strauss 
oo ceceeee WaQNOr 


There was not an empty seat in vast 
Carnegie Hall anywhere Thursday, at 
the first Boston Symphony concert of 

| the winter in New York, and in spite of 


the most dismal kind of.a night. Fashion | 
has affixed the seal of approval on these - 


concerts, and it seems to make but lit- 
tle difference who wields the baton, so 
long as it is the orchestra from the Hub. 
“It played Schumann’s. second sympho- 
ny,”’ says the New York Herald, ‘‘just 
' as if Herr Nikisch or Herr Paur con- 
ducted, that is, beautifully beyond de- 


| scription. Herr Gericke has more re- 
pose and less warmth than the gentle- 


man whom he preceded and succeeded, 


has been heard to much better advantage; 
it seemed as if she desired to reach en 
impossibie degree of force'and this led to 
an insecure and tremulous tone that de- 
tracted from the enjoyment of the num- 
ber; from the reviewer’s enjoyment oniy, 
however, for the vast audience went wild 
with delight and recalled the singer with 


' great enthusiasm. 


The subsequent number, Elizabeth's 
“Grecting to the Fiall,’’ from ‘‘Tannhaeu- 


ser,’ was much better and very brilliant) 


i nding, while the orchestral accom- 
per go effective character of. their fanfares. 


paniment deserves the hikhest praisc. 


Of: the orchestral number of the evening: 
| the “Symphonie Pathetique 
most. extended mention, tor jn spite of ius | 
many performances its interest is not Wan-| / | jot once sought glory has ceased to 
ing; and on this occasion it became @ si 


ment of this novel symphony, the taste of! 
’* deserves the 


storm and the ship labored heavily, but Would be the true motto for the last two 
| fortunately did not founder. Mme. Gadski 


movements, and these two contrasted por- 
tions of the work are the nub of t 


whole i ea 


the accustomed symphonic succession; 
third movement hae all the splendor of a 
symphonic finale; the real finale cone at 
last as 2 pathetic surprise; it is as i oe 
transferred the Funeral March of tf ie 
Heroic Symphon , 
minor) to. the en 

The military movement was 
all possible splendor; Mr. Geric | 
force the climaxes and there was nothing 
of vulgar blatancy in his readin bu 
there was force enough and sufficient 
majesty to give every point that the com- 
poser inten ed to convey. The trumpet 
deserve commendation for the clear a 


Here we have a decided departure the 


The finale is the most impressive move- 


death is in it from the beginning and one 


does not need the ever-weakening pizzica- 


to of the contra-basses to tell us that the 


, but the orchestra played with the same 
chestra was, of course, thoroughly fa- | pray. 


1g ft Oo compare conductors. 
miliar with its task, and performed it , | srace and impetuosity.” measuring tape t p < (the ugliest tone-color that one can ell 


Of recent years we have had this sym- ; the orchestra) and the stroke of 
faultlessly. : re | phony as regularly as the ‘‘Messiah’’ it- a ha darkly indicate the approach 
The Liszt rhapsody No. 3 is not the ee en ‘ ; “dey iy | Famtasn, . deeper tones 
best of its composer’s efforts in kind, KRAFFT—CURRIER—In bhig oléy Oot Broce. self, so that there is really very little to) the King of Terrors. The de Rn tone 


: . Charles L. Page an Grattan not effective this -pe v7 
Wis ‘tata others of ene seeiee thas,| TOO Mregereen AGL SERRE | | Soon uaa use the contre of the proj formance a thazr cenit, be Ma 
than are a | mphony Or stra and Miss anche ericke plac t in the cen of precision in making .U 
have been inatrumented. 2t ts. more: | Currier, both of Boston. : : 0 Ee Nananedt the art of cor 





f us oh will Root, 


gramme proved lumimou t 
' Symphony orchestra has absorbed and assimilated || 
__ its pew elements, and that the master’s mind and wil ay 
and hand have more than regained their old: 
supremacy. Many people had doubts as to whether | 
his return were wise—whether he might have stood 
stillwhile they bad altered their views; whether his 
| successors might not have altered local tastes and _ n0- 
‘| predilections; whether his conservatism, ‘his in“ ads Bde Pa ~ ; sige aa Bes. 
_} Clination toward severity and his extreme care for Love Dea th he pre Bi hie A rel an 
‘ shapeliness of form and polish of detail might not ‘Da 30.159. HowARD Mateom TIcKNo 
‘Dow appear academic, narrow and limited; whether i ee , . 
he couJd have grown throughout the years in which = * 
he had less call to step forward and be a leader. ‘+ The programme for the third sym 
But as was said in this column, Mr. Gericke isa | concert was: 
man who may rest, but who would not be idle; 
while, as the Transcript said well, the opportunity 
and necessity of being himself more often a listener, 
an observer and a judge, would make him study 
aud profit by the effects presented before him by 
other men. : 
So itis; andthis performance was equal to the Hu 
highest demands and tie highest standards. There 
were the absolute exactude of detail; the even 
graduation of degree after degree; the perfect at- . 
tack, 11 which the brass choir participated with as" 


alt a bie .9 
t. Gericke’s third pr | 
sly and potently that the 


‘hy 
ta 


Mr rT: aA SAY, WOO) vas in. 0 @ voic S and: 
(mm @ broad ‘dramatic manner,. declaimin, 
vy, emphasing decisively and yet touching the 
ntler phrases with grace. Her selections were 
Weber's “‘Ocean”’ scene from ‘‘Oberon,” which has. 
its suggestions of the ‘Der Freischutz’” scene, and 
the *‘Hall cf Song’”’ from “Tannhauser.”’ She was 
received warmly, heard with evident pleasure ani 
several times recalled by greatapplause. 
The next programme stands: Brahms, Sym. 


phony No. 3; Scharwenka, Concerto for 
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Overture, “In the Spring,” op. 36.. 

Goldmark 

| Scene and Aria from “Oberon”... Weber 
Symphony No. 6, B minor. Tscharkowski 

. Elizabeth’s Greeting, ‘“Tannhauser” 

i Wagner 
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smooth and sharp a unity as the best men in that 
/{| virtuoso Banda Rossa had; the great resonance - 


which was never roar or rattle; the complete 


The Goldmark overture was played 
- with rare grace and spirit and with de- 
- lightful effectiveness; not a point was 


‘lost. The interpretation of Tscharkow- 
sky’s immortal sixth Symphony was dif- 
ferent from what the Boston public has 
been accustomed to, but it was none the 
less interesting on that account. Under 
Mr. Gericke’s hands the sentiment of 
sadness pervades all the movements and 


accord in accent, phrase, motion and feeling, and 
that mastery of swell and emphasis in passages of | 
minor volume and force which has hitherto been 
\-almost en tirely lacking. And all this was obtained 
| without nervousness, restlessness, excitemenf or 
anxiety, yet with no lack of almost imperious vigor 
when the great moment came. emphasizes the fact that the composer 
The orchestral numbers were: Goldmark’s labelled his work “pathetique.” Then 
‘‘Spring”’ overture, so fresh and encouraging in its a — Si is more ten- 
temper, so bright, rich and genial in its orchestra- G©MY romantic than former interpreta- 
i / ? ;. tions, it is dignified, mournful, self-re- 
tion, and so chary of the fantastic or cloying qual strained, polished. The savage Cossack 
tles of which this composer is so fond; the 


., @lement is absent or held well in hand: 
“Pathetic” symphony of Tschaikowsky, which there is no yielding to sudden and un- 
had full emotion without 


passionateness, controllable passion, or to animal _in- 
lightness without levity and an admirable stincts, nothing savage, nothing blindly 
individualization of its much contrasted) raving, nothing of blighting despair. The 


a * M4 , . ; - j yr ; e 
movements; and the third in Liszt’s orcbestial set | pagina ham ve coe is held yim 
1 | tings from his own Hungarian rhapsodies, compara - 1 igh ain res <7 an yes “ ; 
os | , ast Movement is given a tincture o 
| | ti ginning, but ex- dee ; 
tively tranquil and suave in its beg! : te calm hope in its despair. 
panded and hastened into one of those exciting 


| ‘afal. F We are stating differences with no in- 
_prestos wherein Mr. Gericke was ever skilful. For tention to make comparisons: Mr. 


the first time the clarinet player hada full chance QGorjcKe’s interpretation was consistent 
to be beard, both the symphony and the rhapsody from beginning to end; the conductor 
presenting quite long uncovered passages for him. had formed a clear conception of the 
His tone is certainly very beautiful—round, smooth work as he studied it, and he was faith- 
‘soft andeven his scale- unbroken into anything ful to his judgment. The various con- 
‘tike registers, and his lower notes (The “Chalu “atid moat "he shiva wien Sasa 
‘meau’’) deep and firm without jar or harshness tall htiniapnsathe be eaare i tilly geen 
The flutist, also being brought into a little more brought out with rare cleverness and 
prominence, gave an excellent account of himself. I 


with telilng force. Taken altogether the 
was agreeable to perceive that the former drum: jnterpretation was one to be remem- 
player, who is esteemed as a good cary ar 1d! bered and it stirred the audience into re- 
cellent man, has not !een left quite out in the cold, peated outbursts of applause. | 
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' The ‘banquet ended with a mixture of 
-Goulasch, Tokay and Paprika, chiefly the 
latter. Liszt's Rhapsodie Hongroise, 0. 8, 
3 D major, is No. 6 of the p ano set. In 
the piano version {t stands in D flat, but 
@8 all keys are not free and equal in or- 
chestral scoring, and as D flat would ve 
@ very awkward matter for some of the 
Wind instruments, the composition Was 
aised a semi-tone from its original estate. 
it is an essentially omy work with a 
‘very brilifant setting, like a very ill-fa- 
-vored female in a magnificent gown. al! 
‘Kinds of percussive instruments are used 


‘ ve - 


in its score, even a Czimbalom, or Schlae- 
‘Zither (a species of dulcimer like the Zith- 
-er, but played with a mallet instea f 
being plucked), being called for. On this 
occasion this savage instrument was re- 
placed by a steel-wired harp, we believe, 

. After the Pathetic Symphony this Rhap- 
sody seemed rather empty, or rather it was 
be -of “sound and fury, signifying noth- 
ng.” ‘It held the devout attention of the 
audience to the very end, scarcely even a 
cos pai leaving the hal! until the last 
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The performance of Mr. Gericke’s third pro 


| gramme proved luminously and potently that the 
_' Symphony orchestra has absorbed and assimilated 
_ its pew elements, and that the master’s mind and will 4 
_and hand have more than regained their old 


supremacy. Many people had doubts as to whether 
his return were wise—whether he might have stood 
stillwhile they bad altered their views; whether his 
successors might not have altered local tastes and 


‘predilections; whether his conservatism, his in ~ 


clination toward severity and his extreme care for 
Shapeliness of form and polish of detail might not 
now appear academic, narrow and limited; whether 
he could have grown throughout the years in whicb 
he had less call to step forward and be a leader. 
But as was said in this column, Mr. Gericke isa 
man who may rest, but who would not be idle; 
while, as the Transcript said well, the opportunity 
and necessity of being himself more often a listener, 
an observer anda judge, would make him study 
and profit by the effects presented before him by 
other men. 

So itis; andthis performance was equal to the 
highest demands and tie highest standards. There 
were the absolute exactude of detail; the even 
graduation of degree after degree; the perfect at- . 
tack, 19 which the brass choir participated with as 
smooth and sharp a unity as the best men in that 


virtuoso Banda Rossa had; the great resonance . 


which was never roar or rattle; the complete 
accord in accent, phrase, motion and feeling, and 
that mastery of swell and emphasis in passages of 
minor volume and force which has hitherto been 


almost entirely lacking. And all this was obtained 


without nervousness, restlessness, excitemenf or 
anxiety, yet with no lack of almost imperious vigor 
when the great moment came. 

The orchestral numbers were: Goldmark’s 
‘‘Spring’’ overture, so fresh and encouraging in its 
temper, so bright, rich and genial in its orchestra- 
tion, and so chary of the fantastic or cloying quali- 
tles of which this composer is so fond; the 
‘Pathetic’? symphony of Tschaikowsky, which 
had full emotion without passlonateness, 
lightness without levity and an admirable 
individualization of its much contrasted 
movements; and the third in Liszt’s orchestsal set- 
tings from his own Hungarian rhapsodies, compara - 
tively tranquil and suave in its beginning, but ex- 
panded and hastened into one of those exciting 
prestos wherein Mr. Gericke was ever skilful. For 
the first time the clarinet player hada full chance 
to be beard, both the sympbony and the rhapsody 
presenting quite long uncovered passages for him. 
His tone is certainly very beautiful—round, smooth 
soft andeven his scale unbroken into anything 
like registers, and his lower notes (The ‘‘Chalu- 
meau’’) deep and firm without jar or harshness. 
The flutist, also being brought into a little more 
prominence, gave an excellentaccountof himself. [. 


was agreeable to perceive that the former drum. 
player, who is esteemed asa good musician and ex- 
cellent man, has not !een left quite out in the cold, 


Mme. . O was in fine voice and_ spirits, 

sang in @ broad dramatic manner, declaiming 
-_Solidly, emphasing decisively and yet touching the 

gentler phrases with grace. Her selections were 
Weber’s ‘‘Ocean”’ scene from ‘Oberon,’ which has 
its sugzestions of the ‘Der Freischutz”’ scene, and | 
the ‘Hall cf Song”? from “Tannhauser.”’ She was © 
received warmly, heard with evident pleasure and 
several times recalled by great applause. 

The next programme stands: Brahms, Sym. 
phony No. 3; Scharwenka, Concerto for piano. 
forte, soloist, Mr. Rosenthal; Richard Strauss, 
| Tone Poem, ‘Don Juan”; Wagner, Prelude and 

Love Death from.‘‘Tristan and Isolde.” 


e& Ae. Howarp Matrcom TrcKNor. 


The Symphony Concert. 


The programme for the third Symphony 
cconcert was: 


Overture, “In the Spring,” op. 86.. 


) 
ds * « a 


Soloist, Mme. Johanna Gadski. 


The Goldmark overture was played 
with rare grace and spirit and with de- 
lightful effectiveness: not a point was 
lost. The interpretation of Tscharkow- 
sky’s immortal sixth symphony was dif- 
ferent from what the Boston public has 
been accustomed to, but it was none the 
less interesting on that account. Under 


Mr. Gericke’s hands the sentiment of 


sadness pervades all the movements and 

emphasizes the fact that the composer 
labelled his work “pathetique.’ Then 
Mr. Gericke’s interpretation is more ten- 
derly romantie than former interpreta- 
tions, it is dignified, mournful, self-re- 
strained, polished. The savage Cossack 
element is absent or held well in hand; 
there is no yielding to sudden and un- 
controllable passion, or to animal in- 
stincts, nothing savage, nothing blindly 
raving, nothing of blighting despair. The 
delightful second movement is held under 
a certain restraint and veserve, and the 
last movement is given a tineture of | 
calm hope in its despair. 

We are stating differences with no in- 
tention to make comparisons; Mr. 
Gericke’s interpretation was consistent 
from beginning to end; the conductor 
had formed a clear conception of the 
work as he studied it, and he was faith- 
ful to his judgment. The various con- 
trasting emotions were given with fine 
effect; especialy in the third movement 
when the two opposing motives were 
brought out with rare cleverness and 
with telilng force. Taken altogether the 
interpretation was one to be remem- 
bered and it stirred the audience into re- 
peated outbursts of applause. 
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Strauss, Tone Poem, “Don Juan’; Wag- 
ner, Prelude and Love Death from ‘Tris- 
tan and Isolde’. Soloist, Mr. Rosenthal. 


"fhe Boston Symphony Orchestra gave the 
‘st concert of its New York season in Car- 
Hail, Wednesday afternoon. The 
‘In the performance of the 


os \ree orchestral numbers played yesterday | 
-—Weber’s overture to ‘“Buryanthe,”’ 


Brahms’s variations on Haydn’s ‘“‘Chorale 


difficulties in the score are compara- 
tively slight and the men played with 
requisite animation and followed Mr 
Gericke’s beat with promptness. The 
concluding themes in the introduction 
were very smoothly taken up by the 
various contingents, possibly their 
work could not be improved, and the 
dramatic finale of the overture wa: 
another charming bit of interpretation. 

Probably Mme Gadski’s appearance 
was the cause of the large attendance, 
for the popular soprano was welcomed 
and applauded with the greatest vehe- 


life and death, which seemed so .terrible 


- 


a question to this most articulate ‘Of IRICKE, Conduet®s * program. 


modern musicians,”’ 

“It was reserved for Mr. William F. Ap- 
thorp of Boston, Mass., to discover thai 
the second theme of the first movement 
is ‘‘obscene;”’ that “blear-eyed’’ paresis 


meets us faze to face “in the finale,’’ 


and that the symphony “threads all the 
foul ditches and sewers of human Ge- 
spair.’’ I am sorry that Mr. Aptho'’p 


NGERY. 


His audience was ef- 
Their interest never 
in the building persist- 
the gymnasium 


many recalls. 
no somewhere 
and jigs, probably for 
iS oceasionally emphasized by a heavy 


e Young \Women's Christian Associa- 


9 the hall is situated, should take some | 


pt. Anthony,’’ and Beethoven's Fifth Sym- 
"phony—there was no lack of evidence of 
the presence of the old familiar mastership. 
‘It was evident throughout that hereafter 
“we shall be asked to accept, in the place of 
‘the highly colored, palpitating, pulsating, 
‘insistent force of the Nikisch and Paur 
“gtyles, a minor-like smoothness of trans- 
‘lucent yet solid and closely knit tone, a 
‘perfect precision and unanimity, a legato 
‘as polished as that of a great singer, and 
"an elegant daintiness of utterance in all 
those minor details which have aforetime 
been proclaimed in elaborate articulation. snecially clear. b 

“Mr. Gericke’s reading’s yesterday were not , being #4 tha fovsennund ye pie aegel 
Jacking in strength, but no one could have || opera, singing over the orchestra. — 
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ity without loss of dramatic power. The 
excerpt from Weber’s ‘‘Oberon’”’ was : —— 
sung with a dramatic intensity and rap- 
turous fervor that fairly thrilled the 
auditors and caused the recall of the 
artist to the platform several times. 
Elizabeth's greeting from ‘‘Tannhaus- 
er’’ was given in the same effective 
manner familiar to pnatrons of German 
opera in which Mme Gadski’s has 
achieved one of her great successes in 
the Elizabeth role. Her voice sounded 


: - es of seven invitation musicales to be | 
Mr. Apthorp has given the Tschaikowsky “Pathetic” .,4 HWenrv Mollenhaner colleges 
symphony a terrible black eye. In his thoughtful and | 

searching review of the recent performance of the work 

under Mr. Gericke, he is led to consider why the estimable 

and able conductor was not at his very best in his reading ot 

it. The critic says: ‘Every now and then one felt it in his 

hones that Mr. Gericke could not bring himself to give 

Tschaikowsky’s expression, his musical dialect its full 

swing, but found himself inexorably forced by his own 

nature, his innate sense of musical decency, as it were, to | 

tone down the savage violence of this expression and civ- 
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3 being given with grand effect. ‘he | 
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“predecessors, it does not follow that it is | Was carefully illustrated without undue _ ilize it. 
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La the third movement never descended 
‘for praising and enjoying both, The soloist | into meaningless blare and bluster. The Ss a —— he program 
Yesterday was Moritz Rosenthal, the emi- | closing was as solemn and tinpesesive arises why Mr. Gericke should have placed on the progra 
‘nent pianist, and for his first appearance as one could conceive in musical ex- a4 work that outraged his innate sense of musical decency, 
and, having placed it there, why he should not have left the 
composer to bear the full brunt of responsibility for his 


‘this season with orchestra he chose Cho- pression, and the difficult work given 
offenses against the polite proprieties. This charge of 


.the muted horns in this part was : 

i ’ ad- 

Ys EH minor concerto. Ten years ago, mirably done. The finale is of wonder- 
prudery against Mr. Gericke is not to be entertained for a 
moment. A more reasonable solution is given by the critic 


‘when Mr. Rosenthal first played this con- ful beauty, and it was most beautifully | 

certo here, the Times awarded him the most played... The overture eliett ut oom st) 
later. when he says, “It was too plainly a case of sheer in- 
compatability of musical temper” on the part of the con- 


a 
’ 


‘enthusiastic praise. A reprint of the article | all” bat og appenchuce ar” eitbinitte : 
: YS 


‘published then would almost fulfil all the was intensified by contrast with the. 


demands of a complete commentary on yes- previous number, and except for cor- | 
terday’s performance. It was a triumph- ina Girona neal ‘ps yee dihe itd ie 

Santly masterful demonstration of the fact | the “csimbalon.’ calls for na. cnecint 

an alon, 
‘that such colossal technique as Rosen- | mention. calls for no special | 
'thal’s, when applied with the full exercise | Mr Rosenthal will be the soloist at ductor. : . 

'of artistic intellectuality backed by genuine |this week’s concerts. The program will The symphony not only offends against an innate sense 


rite beasfollows: Symphony No. . 
Ber pethy, can do things that touch as well | iofort haewarhen __ of musical dignity, but it “threads all the foul ditches and _ 
ae 


F concerto for pianof 2 ‘ 

amaze. In the last movement alone the |tone poem, BDon Juan? Behan Beco hooey anvincingly —— 
‘pianist was not great, because he insisted Strauss; prelude and Love Death from™ sewers of human despair; it is profoundly and convincingly 

On using an original accentuation of a dis-_ “Tristan and Isolde,’’. Wagner. human, but as unclean as music well can be.” The first 


a kind.” i 
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ms hn. Ree tn ‘RiMee rae”: | 
~~ "Madame Gadski was welcomed in the 
heartiest manner and she sang like the 


thorough artist that she is. The Weber | 


“Ocean, Thou Mighty Mon- 


thusiasm that is very rare at these con- } 


certs. Mme. Gadski is the most satis- 
fying and most reliable of singers, and. 
her fine, beautifully trained voice was | 


never heard to better advantage than at _ opening concert. 


this concert. 


The programme was admirable -piést. vein, modern 4 
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Hungarian r APSOGY, 7 Oy SHEA.» 
Johanna Gadski was” the sololat, 
the attendance at Mus ic: 
to be even larger than that: 
pe : he.g1 aceful “Spring” 
overture is written dn’ Goldmark’s ‘hap- 


ni,construction and 
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throughout, and Mr. Gericke is to be || with many, little ‘‘@atch’’ phrases intro- 


congratulated on the fine work performed 
by his orchestra. 

The programme for the next concert is: 

Brahms, Symphony No. 3; Scharwen- 
ka, Concerto for Pianoforte; Richard 
Strauss, Tone Poem, “Don Juan”; Wag- 
‘ner, Prelude and Love Death from “Tris- 
tan and Isolde”. Soloist, Mr. Rosenthal. 

i6"Boston Symphony Orchestra gave the 


says: “In the performance of the | 


se orchestral numbers played yesterday | 
yer’s overture to ‘“‘Euryanthe,” 


Vat 
Wims’s variations on Haydn’s “Chorale 


i) 


my—there was no lack of evidence of . 
presence of the old familiar mastership. 
“was evident throughout that hereafter | 
Shall be asked to accept, in the place of 
“highly colored, pajpitating, pulsating, 
Stent force of the Nikisch and Paur 
es, a minor-like smoothness of trans-— 
ent yet solid and closely knit tone, @ 
fect precision and unanimity, a legato- 
| polished as that of a great singer, and 
j elegant daintiness of utterance in all 
(se minor details which. have aforetime 
en proclaimed in elaborate articulation. 
. Gericke’s readings yesterday were not . 
@king in strength, but no one could have 
ous s1 them of hedted utterance. Never- 
less the refined style and technical flaw- 
sness of the performance evoked and 
jerved hearty applause. Because Mr. 
icke’s style is different from that of his 
decessors, it does not follow that it Is 
arior to it. There are admirable reasons 
} praising and enjoying both, The soloist 
terday was Moritz Rosenthal, the emi-e 
nt pianist, and for his first appearance 
i season with orchestra he chose Cho- 
's HB minor concerto. Ten years ago, 
*n Mr. Rosenthal first played this con- 
‘9 here, the Times awarded him the most | 
husiastic praise. A reprint of the article 
fished then would almost fulfil all the | 
nands of a complete commentary on yes- ; 
fday’s performance. It was a triumph- | 
iy masterful demonstration of the fact 
At such colossal technique as Rosen- 
W’s, when applied with the full exercise 


ft pathy, can do things that touch as well 
‘amaze, In the last movement alone the 
Mat was not great, because he insisted 
ging.an.original accentuation of a dis 
” 


t concert of its New York season in Oar- _ 
ie Hall, Wednesday afternoon. The 


“Anthony,” and Beethoven's Fifth Sym-— 


| 


’ 
» 


“chestra, ‘melodic yuh) { 3 wh invari- 


duced for different divisions of fhe or- 


is 


ably arouse a smile and specially amuse 


was carefully illustrated. without und eC | 
harshness, and the musical turmoil of | 
the third movement never descended 


T 


y the 
: ee 


d 


and her retufn to B 

that since her last appeai 

has gained somewnat in’ purity 

ity without loss of dramatic 

excerpt from Weber’s '“‘Ober 

sung with a dramatic intensity and rap- 
turous fervor that fairly thrilled the 
auditors and caused the recall of the 
artist to the platform several times. 
Elizabeth's greeting from. ‘‘Tannhaus- 
er’ was given in the same effective 
manner familiar to patrons of German 
opera in. which Mme Gadski’s has 
achieved. one of her great successes in 
the Elizabeth role. Her voice sounded 


specially clear by reason of the singer - 


being in the foreground, and.not, as in 

opera, singing over the orchestra. 
Tschaikowsky’s superb ‘‘Pathetique’’ 

symphony was splendidly interpreted, 


the sad and somber-colored first move- 
ment closing with the mournful andante . 


‘being given with grand effect... ‘he 
quaintness of the vivacious second , 


into meaningless blare and bluster. Tne 


closing was as solemn and impressive . 
as: one could conceive in musical ex- | 
pression, and the difficult work given | 


the muted horns in this part was ad- 


‘mirably done. The finale of wonder- 
‘ful beauty, and it was most beautit I 


fully 


played... The overture elicit:d > ex oct 
applause. The Liszt ‘‘Rhapsody”’ went 


was intensified by coritrast with the ' 


well, but its apptarance of triviality 


‘previous number, and except for cor- 


' 
’ 
’ 


| mention. for 


rectness and vivacity in execution, and 
the proper ‘“‘local’’ color introduced , bv. 


‘the ‘‘czimbalon,’’ calls for no special 


al --Mr Rosenthal will be the soloist at 
“artistic intellectuality backed by genuine jbe a week’s concerts. The program will 


beasfollows: Symphony No. 3, Brahms; 


concerto for pianoforte, .Scharwe y. 
tone poem, ‘‘Don  Juan,’’ Richsea. 
Strauss; prelu ft 


‘€ de and Love:.Death” 
“Tristan and Isolde,"*;Wagner. 
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movement might be called “Zola’s ‘Confession de Claude,’ . 


set to music.” Its second theme is 


“unspeakable,” if you 


please, ‘‘the impotent, senile remembrance of calf love.” 
fai Only Tschaikowsky could have made “the vulgar, obscene 


uy by Mr. G phrase powerful.” The second move 


ee ae mal rhythm,” comes in for a heavy whack in the ch 


ment, “with its strabis- 
arge 
se remains behind, for © 


mn t “in the finale blear-eyed paresis meets us face to face, and 
that solemn closing epitaph of the trombones might begin 





erally, the performance of this symphony is clearly not so 
much a case for the critic as it is for the police or the Soci- | 
ety for the Suppression of Vice. What a dreadful thing to - 
play before the unsophisticated, pure-minded Caramelias 
and other innocent girls who flock to the symphony mat- 
@ inee, especially after its brutal filthiness has been so uncom- 
promisingly unmasked. Musical decency shocked, for- 


sooth! Every variety of decency 
should be shocked by such things. 


that is really decent 


This discovery of the capacity of music to give vivid ex- | 


noble in Tschaikowsky’ pression to nastiness is a valuable c 
phony. | 


- My sorrow is for Mr 


=, 


Be S's a A it Bic Speaking Kiplingally, that is another 

“Mr. Apthorp has Rew Fri O* COC 
symphony a terrible black eye. In his thoughtful and 
searching review of the recent performance of the work 
under Mr. Gericke, he is led to consider why the estimable 
and able conductor was not at his very best in his reading of 
it. The critic says: ‘Every now and then one felt it in his 
hones that Mr. Gericke could not bring himself to give 
Tschaikowsky’s expression, his musical dialect its full 
swing, but found himselt inexorably forced by his own 


ontribution to the #s- 


| thetics of the art. It raises a new interest in much of the 
‘4 first act of Wagner’s “Die Walkiire,’ which—but no! 


story. h EW 
“Pra sere 


Ir, Op. 2 


nature, his innate sense of musical decency, as it were, to | 


tone down the savage violence of this expression and civ- 


ilize it.” 

This explanation is scarcely convincing, for the question 
arises why Mr. Gericke should have placed on the program 
a work that outraged his innate sense of musical decency, 
and, having placed it there, why he should not have left the 
| offenses against the polite proprieties. This charge of 
7 prudery against Mr. Gericke is not to be entertained for a 
moment. A more reasonable solution is given by the critic 
later, when he says, “It was too plainly a case of sheer in- 
compatability of niusical temper” on the part of the con- 
{ ductor. | 
| The symphony not only offends against an innate sense 
__of musical dignity, but it “threads all the foul ditches and 
~~ sewers of human despair ; it is profoundly and convincingly 

human, but as unclean as music well can be.” The first 


| | composer to bear the full brunt of responsibility for his - 
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F major, op. go. 


1898-99 
Ne at 
ico. 
Steinway. 


$sal. 


inor, Op. 32. 


GONGERYT. 
ATURDAY, NOVEMBER 5B, AT 8, P.M. 
Soloist 
ianoforte 


Programme. 


Allegro non tanto.—Allegro molto e passionato, 


TONE POEM, ‘Don Juan.’ op. 20. 
‘Tristan und Isolde.’’ 


SYMPHONY No 
I. Allegro con brio. 
II. Andante. 
III. Poco Allegretto. 
Allegroa 


B-flat m 


Allegro patet 
VORSPIEL and “‘Isoldens Liebestod,’’ from 


Mr. ROSENTHAL. 


I. 

II. 

III. 
The P 


IV. Allegro. 


Boston Music Hall. 
SEASON 


Mr. WILHELM GERICKE, Conductor. 


S 


XAVER SCHARWENKA. CONCERTO for PIANOFORTE, No. 1, in 
There will be no Public Rehearsal and Concert next week. 


RICHARD STRAUSS. 


BRAHMS. 
WAGNER 
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MORITZ ROSENTHAL. 
(See page 47.) 
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MUSIC AND DRAMA 


Music Hall: Eoston Symphony Orchestra 
The fourth symphony concert was given 

in the Music Hall last Saturday evening, 

the programme being as follows: 

Brahms: Symphony No. 8, in F major, opus 90. 


Xaver Scharwenka: Concerto for Pianoforte, No. 
' caricatures the part in most performar 


1, in B-flat minor, opus 32 


scataie ~ Strauss: Tone-Poem, “Don Juan,’’ opus 


Wagner: Prelude and ‘‘Isoldens Liebestod,’’ from 
‘‘Tristan und Isolde.’’ 

Mr. Rosenthal was the planist, 

The performance of the Brahms sym- 
phony was simply superb at every point. 
The nicest, the most minute attention to 
matters of detail, the most perfect tech- 
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aid 


“Don Juan is one of the permanent 
ditional types of character; and Mozart's: 
music, sympathetically, instinotivel: re 
rather than with any conscious philose ohi-. 
cal purpose, brings out .the essence of re 
gallant, magnetic disturber of% 
every woman’s peace that comes within hig’ 


hye 


2 6 ' 
-> 


| sphere, is not intended for that vulgar sen=. 


nical execution, served only to throw into ' 


due relief the larger constructive outlines 
and the higher psychical gist of the work— 
which latter may be succinctly described 
as great intensity of feeling, coupled with 
a noble reserve in expression, It would 
take too long to note all the fine points 
made in this wonderful performance; let us 


only mention the admirable way in which 
the counter-theme in the first movement 
was always distinctly brought out, and al- ] 


ways with just the right expression, ac- 
cording to the momentary changes of char- 
acter this protean theme undergoes—owing 
to shifting position in the scale, or subtle 


in a purely human direction. 


| sualist, that swaggering street-rake, that) 


we have seen. The true conception 


man of genius; a being naturally full of: 
glorious passion, large sympathies, and rm 
repressible energies; noble in mind, in péer= 
son and in fortune; a large, imposing, gen- 
erous, fascinating creature. Dramatically 
he is made a little more than human, yet 
He is such 
ag we all are, ‘only more so,’ to borrow an 


“ expressive vulgarism. Remarkably is he 


such as Mozart himself was. He is a sort 
of ideal impersonation of two qualities, or. 
springs of character, raised as it were to 
the highest power, projected into super 


natural dimensions—which is only the poet's 


changes in harmonization—in the course _ 


of its long conflict with the first theme of 
the movement. Let us note also the beau- 
tifully apposite tempo Mr. Gericke took in 
the third movement, Poco Allegretto; the 
wondrously beautiful phrasing of the first 
wood-wind players, and their fine security, 
in that dangerous sudden outburst into 
F major in the coda of the finale, as well 
as the clearness with which that “ghost 
of the first theme’ was made manifest to 
the ear, just before the close. And how 
all this completeness of conception and per- 
fection of execution brought out the in- 
trinsic greatness and beauty of the work! 
Never has Brahms seemed more surely 
great, more profoundly human in his in- 
spiration. One felt that the symphony had 
immortality in it. 

From Brahms to Richard Strauss is @ 
long leap; and none the less so for Schar- 
wenka’s coming between them; for the 
Scharwenka concerto was no bridge, lead- 
ing from the symphony over to the “Don 
Juan,” but rather an episodic excursion on 
a side-track. As for ourselves, we must 
still be content to look upon this 
Juan” as a puzzling work; save for the 
vivid picturesqueness of suggestion of 
“cold and dark on the hearth’’ in the last 
few measures—a passage of genuinely 
tragic power—we can find little in the 
music to suggest Lenau’s poem, on which 
it is based, nor vice versa, We can find 
nothing expressive, or even suggestive of 
the Don Juan idea. Lenau seéms to have 
conceived his hero.somewhat on the lines 


“Don 


and musician’s way of truly recognizing the 
element of infinity in every passion of the 
human soul, since not one ever finds its 
perfect satisfaction, Mozart in his own life. 
knew them too well, these two springs Or. 
sources of excitement!’’ AES 
Lenau, to be sure, does not get as 


+, 
Py thy 4 
ees. 


Mozart’s Don Juan is that of a gentleman, | 


4 


' to say the least, and more than that, & 


up as this; but one feels that something of © 
the sort hovered vaguely before his mind. 
| Yet we can find no reflection of anything 


‘of the kind in Strauss’s music; perhaps 
because we as yet fail utterly to grasp the 


music itself, as such. Richard Strauss is 
still largely a mystery to us; the only dis-— 


_ tinct impression we have ever got from | 


‘ 
} 
; 


b 
i 


bs 


any of his tone poems is that of a strong, 
individual and commanding personality. 
Outrageous though he be, we have always 
felt that there was something in him that 


made pooh-poohing out of place. But some- | 
how we felt this less last Saturday evening 
in Ustening to his ‘‘Don Juan” than ever bé- | 


fore. The performance was technically ads. 
mirable; of its higher qualities we are too” 
much out of touch with the music to be 
able to judge. | i? 

The performance of the Wagner selec- 
tions was exhaustive, overwhelmingly 
plete and fine. | | 

Scharwenka’s B-flat minor concerto has 
gone the way of all flesh! We well re- 


cOmM=- 


/member the stir it made in the musical 


world when it first came out; there wag 


‘rather a dearth of fine modern concertos 


at the time, and this one was hailed with 
joy, as a work that was at once “‘modern® . 
and especially musical; one that was, at, 
any rate, something better than re. 
“pianist’s’’ or Kapellmeister music. But 

times have changed, and it now seems very | 
“kapellmeisterhaft” indeed. Why a piant ie 
like Mr. Rosenthal should have thought it) 
worth while to pick it up, where he found? 
it stranded on the shores of time, and tfyt 
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iT Jk FOURTH SYMPHONY.—THE ‘H ANDEL Saint-Saens, Concerto. for violoncello in A'minor, 


‘ft Op. 33, Mr. Schroeder ; Tschaikowsky, Mozartiana, 
| (first time); Volkman, Symphony io D.muinor. 
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wond ‘as his hides iteslt, | elapsed since the distinguished Rou- 
‘pnd you hardly notice its perfection, its | Manian” pianist, Moriz Rosentht was, 
‘well-nigh limitless scope. His tone, phras- || !ast heard in Boston, it is pleasantly — 
“ing, brilliance, are beyond praise; his 


} 


| ! | evident that his past successes here’: 
strength, that of the gentle giant. Of his 


AND 'HAYDN, ETC. 
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Symphony Concert. 
The fourth symphony concert was; 


heard by a large and enthusiastic audi- | 
ence. The programme was: 


ca. 

‘Scharwenka’s great concerto for 
‘'planoforte, opus 32, gave Rosenthal his 
opportunity, and he established him- 
self in the highest ravor as an execu-, 
tant. It is not too much to say, indeed, 
that his interpretation. surpassed in 
more respects than one the performance 
which was given by the noted composer 
himself during tue Nikisch regime of 


evening, Nov. 19,—there 6 no re- 
‘hearsal nor concert this week—is: Peter 
Cornelius, overture to “Der Barbier von 
‘Bagdad’; Saint-Saéns, concerto for violon- 


| fe came a oe a seaagen Sones any ee wine 
| ag ayn Weed , e chief matter of interest in the fourth Sym oar tech 
have not been forgotten, tor Music hall | . y é 
‘deeper quality of feeling, and his higher, of || has seldom held more people than an phouy concert wae tie re-entrance of the pinnig ~ MATTERS MUSICAL. 
imagination, one could hardly judge; there i A ele 7inert ot ethno aomater 4 Rosenthal, which, was effected in Xaver | 
was nothing in the concerto to call these high expectation may have risen re- Scharwenka’s concerto in B-flat minor, written The Symphony Concert.—Rosentha!l 
‘forth; in playing such a thing even the |j garding the ability of Rosenthal, it was some twenty years ago and still commandi , ait 
staal Deer. 28 ng Soloist._He is Welcomed With 
‘greatest artist can shine only by the nega- |j certainly amply justified. The pianist i nn Al 
tive virtue of impeccability—and Mr. Rosen- || 288 unquestionably gained in skill and attention among modern works of its kind, even Enthusiasm, — Cambridge 
th al showed himself as distinctly impec- gl Pag tee dawned te th a though the stir which its brilliancy, skill and Concert.—Notes, Etc. 
‘cable. He was enthusiastically recalled, as || force also, though force ais iad effectiveness created at first has subsided into a Nev. 5. 48. 
“well he deserved to be, several times after || nized as one of his marked character- uleter appreciation. There is some originality in | 
E layi was over. But ait hi istics during his earlier visit to Amer- 1 hinh a . f 
, eee fet ice of bis es lis ad aan || wae : | the scheme, which contains no entire slow move- 
oy hirgal aE: ment, and the disposition of the various parts 
| The next programme, to be given on shows consideration for all the elements of the 
‘Friday afternoon, Nov. 1agpene Saturday orchestra,scarcely less than for the pian) as the solo 
1 bd instrument. Probably there 1s vo error in setting 
Mr. Rosenthaleat the head of the list of piano Symphony No. 3, F major, op. 90... Brahms 
_virtuosi, even whenyall the wonderful qualities of | 


Coneerto for Pianforte No. 1, B flat 
minor Scharwenka 


‘cello, in A minor, opus 88; Tchaikovsky, 
'“Mozartiana”’ (first time); Volkmann, sym- 
phony No. 1, in D minor, opus 44 Mr. 
, Alwin Schroeder will be the solo ‘cellist. 


Fi add a 


Rosenthal. 


' pianists now living, was born at Lem- 
‘| berg in 1862. His teachers were Mikuli 
and Joseffy. While studying with the 
latter at Vienna, he was also a student 
at the University of that city, and ob- 
tained the degree of M. A. Showing 
signs of unusual musical ability in his 


fourth year, he made his first appear-| 


ance in public at the age of ten. with 
his master Mikuli, when they played 
Chopin’s rondo for two pianos. He 


was first known widely as a concert) 
player in 1882. He visited this country | 


in 1888 and in 1896—when he nearly died 
of typhoid fever. His first concert this 
season was at New York Oct. 26. He 


1891. If it must be conceded that, at 
rare moments, overmuch vigor, was dis- 
played, praise.can scarcely g0 too far 
n commending the sinvular effective- 


‘ness of the performance as a whole. 
Vne second movement of the concerto— 


the scherzo—was given with a delicacy, 


‘sureness and wonderful skill in tech- 


| nique that won the heartiesit applause 
Moritz Rosenthal, one of the greatest. 


that the gloved hands of a Symphony 
rehearsal audience could evoke. At the 


close of the concerto, Rosenthal was , 


recalled not less than five times, Mr 


Gericke and the orcnestra cordially | 


joining in .wze plaudits. Theirs was no 
slight share in tne success of the solo- 
ist, and well merits recognition. Never 
was artist accompanied by an orchestra 
gifted with keener appreciation for the 
varied beauties of the work in «and. 
Brahms’ third symphony in F major 
opened the program and found admira- 
ble interpretation from first to last. By 
way of successor to Scharwenka’s con- 
certo, Mr Gericke provided Richard 
Strauss’ tone-poem, ‘‘Don Juan,’’ which 
makes demands upon nearly every de- 
partment of a grand orchestra—de- 
mands which were fully met by aur 
Players. As the closing number. the pre- 


are . remem 


and equable tone 
caressing sympathy which goes to the heart. It 


| de force and the pl 
fal ease. The performance created great en- 


Joseffy, D'Albert,.. iloti, Paderewsky and others 
ered and’ weighed. His technique 
seems actually marvellous at times because of its 


forcefulness, its clarity, its speed, its delicacy, its | 
proportion, and its unerring exactitude. If we 
'| were to find a fault or flaw in it, this would be that | 


in cantabile the touch, in spite of its pearly, lucent 
ne. lacks something of the velvety, 


brings out rather a quality akin to the flute’s cool 
voice than to any richer and warmer vo- 


'cality. As art, the delivery ofthe concerto was en 


tirely fine in itedistinction of the values of the 
several themes and movements, its regard for the 


_ proper mutual relations of the piano and the band, 


its intellectual shaping and its emphatic color- 
ing. The broad hold cadenza came as a true tours 
slain melodies had simple, grace. 


nae’ | 
enthusiasm and recalls were many. 


i Lone Poem, ‘‘Don Juan,’’ op. 90..R. Strauss 
| Vorspiel and Isoldes ‘‘Love-Death’’.. 


Wagner 
Soloist, Mr. Moritz Rosenthal. 


The Brahms symphony was given with 


elaborate care and finish, with exacti- 
tude and with the most pronounced indi- 
cations of careful study. 
little impression on the audience, how- 
ever, that was eagerly waiting for the 
soloist and greeted him in the heartiest 
manner. 
erating on the high art side, and easily 
shows that its composer was more intent 

|} on bringing the piano into prominence 

| than in writing a connected and enduring > 

| work of art. 
manufactured work, that already shows > 


It made but| 


The concerto is not very exhil- 


It is a brilliant piece of 


| the corroding marks of time, and stands |” 
in the shadow of antiquity itself. , 
It was brilliantly and wonderfully | 
played and demonstrated on the side of | 
technique, at least, Mr. Rosenthal is a 
marvel. He has fingers of iron and of} © i 
| silk as occasion requires, they fall as light 
as down on the keys, or with the weight 
of granite. His beautiful work in pian- 
-issimo passages is a thing to be remem-} 


will give recitals here Nov. 16, 23. lude and Isolde’s “love death,’ from) 
As a master of technic, Rosenthal is Wagner's “Tristan and Isolde,’ were 
today without an equal. He does as-| performed with as much care, skill and 


| appreciation as if the selection came at 
tounding things with an ease that is sty opening of the Symphony offering, 

ironical. It is claimed that of late - eh of pl, three sufficiently | 

years he has developed a depth of feel- | ©Xacting musical tasks. 

ing and a musical intelligence that do Mr Gericke’s orchestra will be absent 


| from the city this week. On the occa- 
_ not often characterize the performance | sion of their return, a fortnight hence, 


of the virtuoso, as the word is now / they will present Cornelius’ ‘‘Barber of 
- used. | Bagdad,” Tschaikowsky’s ‘‘Mozartiana” 


i _ | (first time) and Volkmann’s symphony 
Seve. a man, Rosenthal is cultivated, ‘in D minor. Mr Alwin Schroeder is to 
y, companionable. As a polemical pe the soloist, and will perform, with 


writer, he is forcible, logical, satiric, ‘orchestral cooperation, Saint-Saens’ con-~ 
biting. He is a man who finds pleasure Certo for violoncello in D minor. : 
in books, billiards, and—poker, an Amer-' ~~ , | , 

ican institution which meets his warm-: 

est approval. He lives chiefly at Vi- 

enna, but his summers are spent at 
“this or at Abazzio, near Trieste. At 


The concert bégan with an expressive reading of 
Brahms’s third symphony; the middle movements | 
have so much tender sweetness and its finale so much 
sturdy animation, while the first seems to impress 
precise folk mainly by its queer little antagonism 
between a major anda minor key. And yet some 
of them do not think that there is anything 
but the wisdom of the spheres in Wagaer when he 
does some similar thing—turns a theme upside 
down, or hind end to, or distorts it generally! Later 


there was played Richard Strauss’s ‘‘Don Juan’ } salann alle anes 
tone poem, out of the vast and sensmoas ' bered, and he is less incline 


combinations of which Mr. Gericke let his men get of “pounding” than when he was last 
all the volume and the vehemence they could desire }; bered, and he is less inclined to the habit 
and compass. Really if the music had been set ‘og caressing touch, or vibrates to the last 
down to representan exciting tay in the tropics, || molecule of its structure when the full 
with an occasional typhoon andja nightfall upon ex- | strength of his fingers is felt. It was} 
haustion, composer and play ers could hardly have b oxquisite and most beautifully finished : 
_ been more correspondent. The last number was that )) ork throughout, large in style, massive } 
/ } -ever-familiar death-scene of Tristan and. Isolde, 
|. which was well. rendered, bot did not ‘Persgade : 


this latter piace on the Adriatic he prac- 


ytises, they say, eight or ten hours 
daily, 
~ 


i ee | 





nape 
9 afi ey. It was hever a- 

‘and “now "there ‘ie hot even fatect veces in 
ong Mr. Rosenthal’s playing was a thing of 
wonder; such technique as his hides itself, 
and you hardly notice its perfection, its 
well-nigh limitless scope. His tone, phras- 
ing, brilliance, are beyond praise; his 
strength, that of the gentle giant. Of his 
deeper quality of feeling, and his higher, of 
imagination, one could hardly judge; there 
was nothing in the concerto to call these 
‘forth; in playing such a thing even the 
greatest artist can shine only by the nega- 
tive virtue of impeccability—and Mr. Rosen- 
thal showed himself as distinctly impec- 
cable. He was enthusiastically recalled, as 
well he deserved to be, several times after 
the playing was over. But we await his 
recitals to judge of his present status as an 
artist. 

The next programme, to be given on 
Friday afternoon, Nov. 18,.and Saturday 
evening, Nov. 19,—there will be no re- 
hearsal nor concert this week—is: Peter 
Cornelius, overture to “‘Der Barbier von 
Bagdad’; Saint-Saéns, concerto for violon- 
cello, in A minor, opus 388; Tchaikovsky, 
“Mozartiana’”’ (first time); Volkmann, sym- 
phony No. 1, in D minor, opus 44 Mr. 
Alwin Schroeder will be the solo ‘cellist. 


Rosenthal. ca 


Moritz Rosenthal, one of the greatest 
pianists now living, was born at Lem- 
berg in 1862. His teachers were Mikuli 
While studying with the 
latter at Vienna, he was also a student 
at the University of that city, and ob- 
tained the degree of M. A, Showing 
signs of unusual musical ability in his 
fourth year, he made his first appear- 


and Joseffy. 


ance in public at the age of ten with 
his master Mikuli, 
Chopin’s rondo for two pianos. 


Season was at New York Oct. 26. He 
will give recitals here Nov. 16, 23. 


As a master of technic, Rosenthal is 


today without an equal. He does as- 
tounding things with an ease that is 
ironical. It is claimed that of late 
years he has developed a depth of feel- 
ing and a musical intelligence that do 
not often characterize the performance 


used. 


AS a man, Rosenthal is cultivated, 
witty, companionable. As a polemical 
writer, he is forcible, logical, satiric, 
biting. He is a man who finds pleasure 
in books, billiards, and—poker, an Amer- 
ican institution which meets his warm- 
eSt approval. He lives chiefly at Vi- 
enna, but his summers are spent at 
Ischi, or at Abazzio, near Trieste. At 
this latter piace on the Adriatic he prac- 


tises, they say, eight or ten hours 
daily. 


‘ planoforte, opus 382, 


performed with as much care, 


' sion of their return, 
of the virtuoso, as the word is now. 


in D minor. 


ac aa Gov” ‘% 


Although a consideraue period has | 


elapsed since the distinguished Rou- 


manian pian‘st, Moriz Rosenthal, was | 
last heard in Boston, 


evident that his past successes here 
have not been forgotten, for Music hall 


has seldom held more people than on 
the occasion of the artist’s reentrance 
at the fourth “‘Symphony.’’ However 


high expectation may have risen re- 


garding the ability of Rosenthal, it was 
certainly amply justified. The pianist 
has unquestionably gained in skill and 
power of expression since he last played 
here, and we are inclined to think in 
force also, though force was recog- 
nized as one of his marked character- 
istics during his earlier visit to Amer- 
ca. 
Scharwenka’s great concerto 
opportunity, and he established him- 
self in the highest ravor as an execu- 
tant. It is not too much to say, indeed, 
that his interpretation surpassed in 
more respects than one the performance 
which was given by the noted composer 
himself during tue Nikisch regime of 
1891. If it must be conceded that, at 
rare moments, overmuch vigor was dis- 
dap bee praise can scarcely g6 too far 
nm commending the sineular. effective- 
ness of the performance as a whole. 
‘ine second movement of the concerto— 
the scherzo—was given with a delicacy, 
sureness and wonderful skill in tech- 
niaue that won the heartiest applause 
that the gloved hands of a Symphony 
rehearsal audience could evoke. 
close of the concerto, Rosenthal was 
recalled not less than five times, 
Gericke and the orecnestra cordially 
joining in .wze plaudits. Theirs was no 
slight share in tne success of the solo- 
ist, and well merits recognition. Never 
was artist accompanied by an orchestra 
gifted with keener appreciation for the 
raried beauties of the work in «and. 
Brahms’ third symphony in F major 


when they played | opened the program and found admira- 


He 
was first known widely as a concert 
player in 1882. He visited this country 
in 1888 and in 1896—when he nearly died 
of typhoid fever. His first concert this 


ble interpretation from first to last. By 
way of successor to Scharwenka’s con- 
certo, Mr Gericke provided Richard 
Strauss’ tone-poem, ‘‘Don Juan,’’ which 
makes demands upon nearly every de- 
partment of a grand orchestra—de- 
mands which were fully met by our 
plavers. As the closing number the pre- 
lude and Isolde’s “love death,’’ from 
Waener’s “Tristan and Isolde,’’ were 
skill and 
appreciation as if the select'on came at 
the opening of the Symphony offering, 
instead of following three sufficiently 
exacting musical tasks. 


Mr Gericke’s orchestra will be absent 


from the city this week. On the occa- 
a fortnight hence, 
they will present Cornelius’ ‘Barber of 

2agdad,’ Tschaikowsky’s ‘‘Mozartiana’”’ 
(first time) and Volkmann’s symphony 
Mr Alwin Schroeder is to 
be the soloist, and will perform, with 
orchestral cooperation, Saint-Saens’ con- 
certo for violoncello in D minor. 


tee TF ee ee ee Ty 


it is pleasantly > 


for | 
gave Rosenthal his 


At the | 
Mr | 


, | 


AND HAYDN, ETC. 


Probably few people in the audience would deny 
that the chief matter of interest in the fourth Sym 
phony concert was the re-entrance of the pianist 
Rosenthal, which was effected in Xaver 


Scharwenka’s concerto in B-flat minor, written The 


some twenty years ago and still commanding 
attention among modern works of its kind, even 


' though the stir which its brilliancy, skill and 


) 


: | 


| 


' voice 


effectiveness created at first has subsided into a 
quieter appreciation. There is some originality in 
the scheme, which contains no entire slow move- 
ment, and the disposition of the various parts 
shows consideration for all the elements of the 
orchestra,scarcely less than for the pian) as the solo 
instrument. 


Joseffy, D’Albert, Siloti, 
are remembered and weighed. 
seems actually marvellous at times because of its 
forcefulness, its clarity, its speed, its delicacy, its 
proportion, and its unerring exactitude. 
were to find a fault or flaw in it, this would be that 
in cantabile the touch. in spite of its pearly, lucent | 
and equable tone, lacks something of the velvety, 
caressing sympathy which goes to the heart. It 
brings out rather a quality akin to the fiute’s cool 
than to any richer and warmer vo- 


-ecality. As art, the delivery ofthe concerto was en 
tirely fine in itsdistinction of the values of the 


several themes and movements, its regard for the 
proper mutual relations of the piano and the band, 


+ its intellectual shaping and its emphatic color- 


| 


} 


ing. The broad bold cadenza came as a true tours 
de force and the plain melodies had simple, grace 
ful ease. ‘The performance created great en- 
enthusiasm and recalls were many. 

The concert began with an expressive reading of 
Brahms’s third symphony; the middle movements 
have so much tender sweetness and its finale so much 
sturdy animation, while the first seems to impress 
precise folk mainly by its queer _litile antagonism 
between a major and a minor key. And yet some 
of them do not think that there is anything 
but the wisdom of the sphares in Wagner when he 
does some similar thing—turns a theme upside 
down, or hind end to, or distorts it generally! Later 
there was played Richard Strauss’s ‘Don Juan’ 
tone poem, out of the vast and sensuous 
combinations of which Mr. Gericke let his men get 
| all the volume and the vehemence they could desire 
and compass. Really if the music had been set 
down to represent an exciting day in the tropics, 
with an occasional typhoon andla nightfall upon ex- 
haustion, composer and play ers could hardly have 
been more correspondent. The last number was that 
ever-familiar death-scene of Tristan and Isolde, 
which was well rendered, butdid not ‘persuade 


Probably there 1s vo error in setting | 
Mr. Rosenthal at the head of the list of piano 1 Concerto for Pianforte 
virtuosi, even when . all the wonderful qualities of | 


If we | 


Paderewsky and others | Lone Poem, ‘‘Don Juan,’ 
His technique | 


| 


The next programiie” which is set for a fortnight. 
hence, is this: Cornelius, Barber of Bagdad overture ; 
THE FOURTH SYMPHONY.—THE HANDEL | S#iut-Saens, Concerto for violoncello in A‘minos, . 

‘f Op. 33, Mr. Schroeder ; Tschaikowsky, Mozartiana, 


(first nara Volkman, Symphony in D minor. 
nee II 


~ MATTERS MUSICAL. 


Symphony Conccrt.—Rosenthal, 

Soloist.—He is Welcomed With 

Enthusiasm, — Cambridge 
Concert.—Notes, Etc. 


Qatthe | Vrevr. 


| . 4%. 
Symphony Concert. 

The fourth symphony concert was; 
heard by a large and enthusiastic audi- 
ence. ‘The programme was: 
Symphony No. 3, F major, op. 90.. 
No. 1, 


.Brahms 
B flat 
Scharwenka 
’ op. 90..R. Strauss 
“Loy e- Death” 
Wagner 
Moritz Rosenthal. 


minor 
orspiel and Isoldes 


Soloist, Mr. 


The Brahms symphony was given with 
elaborate care and finish, with exacti- 
tude and with the most pronounced indi- 
cations of careful study. It made but 
little impression on the audience, how- 
ever, that was eagerly waiting for the | 
soloist and greeted him in the heartiest 
manner. The concerto is not very exhil- 
erating on the high art side, and easily | 
shows that its composer was more intent 
on bringing the piano into prominence 


than in writing a connected and enduring } 


work of art. It is a brilliant piece of 


} manufactured work, that already shows 


the corroding marks of time, and stands 
in the shadow of antiquity itself. 

It was brilliantly and wonderfully 
played and demonstrated on the side of 
technique, at least, Mr. Rosenthal is a 
marvel. He has fingers of iron and of 


silk as occasion requires, they fall as light 


as down on the keys, or with the weight 
of granite. His beautiful work in pian- 
issimo passages is a thing to be remem- 


S bered, and he is less inclned to the habit 


> of “pounding” 
] 


than when he was last 
; bered, and he is less inclined to the habit 
‘his caressing touch, or vibrates to the last 
molecule of its structure when the full 
strength of his fingers is felt. It was 
exquisite and most beautifully finished ! 
work throughout, large in style, massive 





Pwd ee 


‘in finish, and in the way of finger agility nent 
unsurpassed. There is no doubt that in 8te 


the matter of technique Mr. Rosen- | 
thal stands alone among living | 
pianists; the cleanness, elearness and | 
equality of tone in the rapid passages 
that he plays, the wonderful gradations 
of tone that he produces, the magic of his 
touch, his dazzling brilliancy are things 
to be remembered. The concerto did not 
giveshim the opportunity to show his tal- 
ents on the interpretative side, but 1t 
thoroughly settled the fact that on the 
side of technique he is a phenomenon, He 
roused his audience into the vyildest.en- 


thusiasm and was called out again and |. 


again to bow his acknowledgements. 
There will be no rehearsal or concert 
next week: for the evening of November 
19 the programme will be: Barber of 


| Bagdad, Peter Cornelius; concerto for 


violincello in A minor, op. 33, Saint 
sky; symphony in D minor, Volkmann. 
Snens; Mozartina, rst time Tscharkou- 
The solist will be, Mr. Almin Schrveder. 


ROSENTHAL, te~" 


The Roumanian Pianist Thunders 
and Lightens at the Fourth Sym- 
phony Concert— Xaver Scbar- 


: 
' 


Stalking-Horse for His Technic. 


The program of the fourth Symphony 
| concert in Music Hall, last evening, Mr. 
Gericke conductor, was as follows: 
-~Symphony No. 3, in F major 
Con rto for Pianoforte, No. 1, in B-flat 

Scharwenka 
Mr. Rosenthal. 
Tone-Poem, ‘‘Don Juan’’ Richard Strauss 
Prelude and ‘‘Isolde’s Love-Death,’’ 
from ‘‘Tristan and Isclde’’ 


Scharwenka’s concerto is not much 
over 20 years of age, and yet it has gray 
hair and the tiresome elegance of an 
old beau. When it was first played 
throughout Germany and in London, it 
made a sensation, and Von Biilow did 
not hesitate to say that it was equal 
to either of the concertos by Chopin in 
musical thought, and superior to either 
in orchestration; but Von Biilow was a 
‘mad wag, never to be taken seriously, 
not even in his commentaries 60 Bee- 
thoven, Mendelssohn and ot!: ak 

The first movement sug. ;. too 
plainly the E flat concerto o: Liszt, 


which is, by the way, as fresh as 
though it had béen written last s; ‘Seed 


fe ‘the second movement; which. 


far the best, we hear Liszt imp 


ain ang a in}. ' 

the salon-elegance of this conc 
the only. feature. of © that is 
tolerable and to be endur Schar- 
wenka’s passion is swollen, turgid, un- 


- 
Sr 
e 4 


real; and the pathos is like unto a con- 
versation. in which the lover, desiring 


to wring the heart of the adored one, 
says the wrong thing, steps on the pet 


dog and knocks over a vase of flowers. 

I regret, therefore, that Mr. Rosenthal 
chose this concerto for his first ap- 
* sagadeebie at a Symphony concert. In it 

e appeared frankly as a bravura-play- 
er, and while his bravura is wonderful, 
we have now all reached the,age when 
we are no longer stunned by the athletic 


-exhibition of a formidable pianist or 
‘dazzled to blindness. by incredible and 


at the same time elegant velocity. 
When you say that Mr, Rosenthal last 
night gave a remarkable exhibition of 
technical proficiency; when you add 
that in fortissimo he pounded—yes, 


pounded is the word, you have then 


said all that can be truly said, and 


pe a f- 4 
ats * 
had oe y F , b a* wah a 
3 - yh Uy hata, Pehle. Ee \. 7 oan 
» es : 


thereby you do injustice to a pianist | 


who is something more than a mere 
virtuoso. For outside of the oppor- 
tunity for the display of strength, bril- 
liance and velocity there is nothing in 
the concerto that appeals to either 
pianist or hearer; there is nothing that 
tests the mind or the soul of an inter- 
preter. Mr, Rosenthal will give two re- 
citals here this month. His perform- 
ance then will show the true ‘stuff of 
which he is made. It is enough now to 
add that his playing of the scherzo was 
marvelous for its ease and elegance, 
and that he was heartily applauded, 


e 3 

Nor is there much to be said about 
the orchestral numbers of the program. 
The third movement of the symphony 
was played delightfully, and the finale 
Was unusually effective, It seemed to 


‘me that in the first movement con- 


| 


} 


tinuity of thought was sometimes. 


. Weakened by over-attention to detail. 


wenka's First Concerto the 


There was a brilliant performance of 
the Wagnerian excerpts, and Mr. 
Gericke prepared and. gained his 
climaxes in masterly fashion. 

And what will the future generations 
say concerning Richard Strauss’s ‘‘Don 
Juan?’’ Is it the barren result of one- 
sided study of orchestration? Is it an 
attempt of a man with a fine ear for 
orchestral color to go beyond his mas- 
ters, Berlioz, Liszt, Wagner? Is he a 
composer: whe thinks ~ orchestrally 
rather than musically? A composer 
who prefers to put anything or every- 
thing into a musical frame except music 
itself? Or is he the inventor of a new 
art, the originator of a new scheme, in 


which literature and instruments are to | 


be combined to move the hearer py 
other means than by music as it is now 


understood? 


It is easy to ask these questions; it is 
not easy to answer them, when you re- 
member how that which Once was re- 
Zarded as madness and ugliness’ in 
music is now accepted generally. Wag- 
Bare music last night had the sim- 
plicity of an old and respected com- 
poser with worked slippers and long 
pipe, after the ‘Don Juan” of the ad- 
Venturous and neurotic Strauss, 


* * 
- The performance of the orchestra 
throughout the. concert was often ex- 
tremely impressive, both in brilliance, 
beauty in phrasing, stron Oe nh con- 
trasts, tonal colJor, and individual dis- 


play. On the other hand,’ there wer 


one or two disturbing.slip 


ie 


| 


: 
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will be as follows: 


Overture, ‘‘Barber of Bagdad’’ .elius 
Concerto for "Cello in-A minor 


Mr. ) Sehroeder. 


: (First time.) 
Symphony in D minor..,.. Volkmann 


Philip Hale. 


"THE SYMPHONY CONCERT, 
y aernall ma Wow. 5.1F 
Mr. Rosenthal, the Pianist, Was 


Recalled Several Times. 


Mozartiana Tschaikowsky 


Gigantic Exhibition of Technique 


—Artist’s Success with Audience 
ls Was Overwhelming—Work of 
the Orchestra Throughout Was 
* Above and Beyond Praise. | 


The programme for the fourth con 
cert of the season by the Baston Sym- 
phony orchestra last evening#was: 
Symphony No. 3, in F major..... ) ae Brahms 
Concerto for pianoforte, HB flat minor...... 

X. Scharwenka 

Tone , . Strauss 
Frelude and Love-Death, ‘Tristan and - 
, Wagn?r 

Mr. Rosenthal was the soloist. 

The auditorium was packed, standing 
room and all, and it was evident that 
the interest of the. huge assemblage 
centred in the pianist of whom so much 
has been said. That he realized all 
that was expected of him can scarcely 
be conceded; but the work in which he 


elected to show his skill was, in a large 
part, answerable fer that. 
With the excention of the gscherzo 


‘there is little in it that is attractive. 


There is éxacting finger work enough 
and to spare, but there is. little else. 


The composition is empty, dnd for the | 


' most part made up of pretentious noise 
| and blustering bravura, and it was dif- 
| ficult. to feel any special interest in it. 


It would be wholly unjust to attempt 
to rm any judgme regarding the 
finer powers of the artist from his ren- 
der of this work. One thing he made 
perfectly clear, however, and that is his 
possession of a fairly astounding. tech- 


| nique, His virtuosity is bewildering in 
_ its amplitude, its tireless energy and its 


incomparable fluency. He has fingers of 


steel, and they do to perfection whatever 
he demands of them; at least,-in music 
of the character of that he performed 
on this occasion. — k | 


Reap Em yy “"T nibition of te 
There will be no concert Friday or | 
Saturday. The program for Nov. 18-19... 


4 Lailie : am “a ; ; | i an ex=— 
chnique without soul, and / 
“that was all. erefore is it more just. 
to the artist and to his fame to await 7 
an ovportunity more favorable to an. 


exemplification of his skill ina large#® 


|.and.more aesthetic. Way’ than was af- {| 


forded last evening. _ Hts success with | 
his audience was overwhelming.: eo. 
applause’ was thundering. and he was. 
recatled excitedly some half-dozen times. 
The work of the. orchestra through- 
out the whole concert was above an 
beyond praise, its splendid . virtuosity. 
belie shown with the’ most brilliant” 
| results in the Strauss teme poem. Mr. 
| Gericke had set himself an arduous 
task in the trying prograéfame he had ' 


41 selected, and Acquittes eiemeapte of it. 


with his best ability and with a spirit 
‘that dominated his orchestra unfailing-. 
ly to the precision and finish that h 
always seeks so successfully. 
i There will be no rehearsal and concert . 
i this week. The next programme is: 


| 
| 
| 


Overture, ‘‘Barber of Bagdad,;’’ Corne-.j| | 


f lius; concerto for ’cello in .A minor, 
| Saint-Saens; ‘‘Mozartiana,’’ Tschaikow- 
sky (first time); and symphony, D minor, | 
Volkmann. Mr. Alwin Schroeder is to 
be the soloist. : 
. And what did New York think of Mr. | 
Gericke? 
The first concert of the 13th season of | 
the Boston Symphcny Orchestra in New | 


York was given Nov, 9 in Carnegie aa 


Wall, 


Mr. Henderson, in the New York) 
Times of Nov. 10, spoke as follows, af-. 
ter praising certain features and mem-., 
bers of the orchestra: 


When Mr. Gericke went away the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra was noted for 
| the extreme precision and accuracy of its 
iwork and for the polished, elegant, and 
|—it is only fair to add—scemewhat icy 
| classicism of its style. Nikisch was ro- | 
pee: in all hts readings, and Paur | 
' strenuous and eager in his analytical | 
phrasing. The virility ‘and boldness, 
the brilliancy and the tonal power of 
the orchestra, were developed at the 
expense of its old repose and Be 
ness. hi | nee | 


In the performance of the threé or- 
chestral uumbers played yesterday— 
Weber’s overture to ‘“‘Kuryanthe,”’ 
Brahms’s Variations on Haydn’s ‘Cho- 
rale St. Anthony,” and ~ Beethoven’s 
Fifth Syraphony—there was no lack of 
evidence of the presence of the old 
_familiar mastership. It was eVident 
throughout that hereafter we shall be 
asked to accept, in the place of the 
highly colored, palpitating, pulsating, 
insistent force of the Nikisch and Paur 
Styles, a minor-like smoothness of | 
translucent yet solid and closely knit | 
tone, a perfect precision and unanimity, | 
a legato as polished as that of a great 
singer, and an elegant daintiness of 
utterance in all those minor details 
which have aforetime been proclaimed. 
in elaborate articulation. Mr. Gericke’s 
readings yesterday were not lacking Be 


that of his predecessc 
follow that it is infe 


{are admirable reasons ‘ox pr 
or. enjoying both ee 
| The New York Trib 
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“eerts have not been heard for several | : M 
‘years, nor have the public been treated | 

“within the same time to so gentle, so | 

finished, so caressing an accompani- 

‘ment as Mr. Gericke and his men gave 
Mr. Rosenthal in the Chopin E minor 
concerto, The performance of the con- 
certo was, indeed, a thing to be re-| 
membered, even in this day of pianistic |; 
perfection. As for the specific per- 
alas of the orchestra, let it be 
‘said now—we shall have the orchestra 
“with us all week, and can discuss it at 
our leisure—that their euphony was ad- 
‘mirable, and that all that there was to 
tTegret was the tameness of Mr, Ge- 
*ricke’s reading of the C minor sym- 
‘phony of Beethoven. 
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SICAL MATTERS. 
adn ' 
‘Rosenthal—Straus’s “Don Juan” 


—Brahms’s Tiiird Symphony. 


on 


_ MF, Rosenthal deliberately calls fon. 
to his technique rather than to etic 


FEE Lien -3 nea 
6 VO ea hur + 


| n to his. po 
feeling; the concerto is “Clavier-maessig,” 
well suited to display the piano, but that. 
is about all; it tells its tale of passion” 
about as ably as Christian recites his de-¥ 
votion to Itoxane in “Cyrano de’ Ber=) 
gerac;’’ but it is full of difficulties and has 
bravura enough to daunt any one but such 
‘a second Tausig. | am 

Viewed then from the standpoint of virs 
tuosity one must pay great tribute to the 
pianist; if he did not charm he certainly 
astonished and overwhelmed, and, after | 
all, such fiery power is at times a great 
relief from the sickly sentimentalism _ 
which is inundating the modern concert 
room, hel 


A Varied Programme at the 
| Symphony Concert. 


first in the pro- 
for Brahms’ third 


The Symphony came 
gramme of Saturday, 


. wt were 


' to the end 


svmphony (which was given) does not suit 
of a concert because of its | 


gentle ending. 


Brahms’ 
characteristic as 


phony” 


It is probably 


four 


the least played of 
symphonies, yet it is as 
any of the set. HWans 
Richter once called it the ‘“‘iferoic Sym- 
and it presents enough of strife 
and conflict to justify the title, yet it stops 
short of tragedy; Beethoven in his 
‘Mroieca,’ Tschaikowsky in his ‘“Pathet- 


ique,” both land their hero in the tomb; | , 
ivory. it was Jupiter Tonans playing with 


Brahms’ is more phlegmatic and ends 
with a few sighs that by no means sug- 
gest an undertaker. 

Yet the work is beautified even in its com- 
bats, and its “‘alarums and excursicns” 
never interfere with its snapeliness; 
Grahms is certainly the tonic for these 
unhealthy musical times. 


In the second movement the dialogue 


between strings and wind instruments was 


admirably played. 
'was full of tenderness, 


a Scherzo, 


The “Poco Allegretto”’ 
the violoncellos 
doing especially fine work, The simplic- 
itv of seoring in this is remarkable, yet 
the movement contains more than Richard 
Strauss could say with a brass cyclone,, 
fine harps and a regiment of piccolos. 

it is very far removed from the style of 
which movement it replaces, 


but Schumann and Brahms were ever se- 


rious 


in their scherzo movements, the 


latter wisely leaving the name and form 
| altogether. 


The finale was virile and combative and 


its earnest contents lost nothing in the 


performance. Altogether it Was a per- 
formance of Brahms that was_ thor- 
oughly satisfying, full of dignity, contrast 
and power. The audience 


Brahmins are Brahmsites as well. 


Rut it was not Brahms that had caused | 


the audience to overflow into every avail- 
able inch of standing room; it was the re- 
turn of a wonderful pianist, or rather, not 
a pianist but a fortissimist; Rosenthal en- 
tirely purged of typhoid germs, in most 
muscular health, was to play Xaver 
Scharwenka’s B flat minor piano concerto. 


applauded | 


heartily and it is evident that the Boston : threatening passages with resolute power, 


| a dissonant crash and a mysterious roll 
seemed to indicate that . 


Chere are no difficulties remaining for § 
he pos- 


such an Alexander to conquer, 


{ 


sesses a technique that throws other pian- | 


ists in the shade; Vet one may well decline | 
| to give a verdict upon the hearing of this | 


one-sided work; after Resenthal has given 
his recitals here we can form a fairer 
estimate, 

The bravura and force of the Inst move- 
ment of the concerto was phenomenal; it 
was no longer a matter of fingers and 


thunderbolts. The public naturally’ be- 


came excited and the recalls showed that | 


virtuosity also has its reward, 

Brahms’ symphony had shown the audi- 
tor how well-balanced a composer could 
remain even in the expression of stress 
and storm; now Richard Strauss 
showed him how distorted and hys- 
terical it was possible to be- 
come and still eall the result 
‘“Niusic.’ After the Brahms work one 


could only regard Strauss’s “Don Juan” | 
The pain one feels — 


as awarning example. 


at such an exhibition is only intensified | 
by the constant evidence that the com-. 


poser is a genius, as absolute in his way | 
-as Berlioz himself, a genius wandering in — 
| the pseudo-Wagnerian labyrinth! : 


here are moments of great beauty in 
“Don Juan,’ passages where the horn. 
woos the oboe with the utmost tenderness 
and expression, nor is the portrayal of the 
vehement nature of the hero without its 
charm, but the work, even at a second 
hearing, is but an affair of shreds and 


patches, nothing is carried to a conclusion | 


and even the beautiful phrases secm like 
“Sweet bells jangled out of tune.” 
Trombones and tuba thundered out their 


of kettledrums 
Don Juan had got into trouble of some 
kind, the violins plunged boldly into high 
positions that once were deemed impossi- 
ble in orchestral playing (they scolded. 


ee ee eee eee 


Beethoven royally for using four-lined cf 


in the ‘““Egmont Overture’) the harp gay e 
its glissando and other effects with tinks 





tke and “5 prave seo riike'y youl . 

rkin, anent the Battle of Blenheim, | 

@ feel like asking—‘Now tell us what | $$$ 
Le all about?” 

After this draught of musical absinthe | ) 
there followed a more legitimate frenzy | 
‘in the concert arrangement from ‘Tristan | 
and Isolde.’’ By stitching the beginning 
and the end of this great opera together 
pepe obtains a very effective work for or- 
chestral performance, although the sugges- 
-tions of the leit-motiven do not tell a very 
‘clear story in this abridged version, for 
‘Tristan and Isolde are no sooner indicated 
by their intertwined motive than they are’. 
Tove death. in the figure ia laid the. 


Boston Music Hall. 
Fifth Rehearsal and Concert. 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, NOVEMBER 18, at 2.30 o'clock. 


a° 3. Cele 


SATURDAY EVENING, NOVEMBER 19, at 8.00 o ‘clock. | 


| 

| 

j t : 
‘was a aaah and nobility in Mr. Mes. | 
-icke’s reading that held one mightily and | 
| 


the orchestra seemed to catch the fire 
which animated the conductor. , 

_ In this concert Mr. Gericke showed very 
‘distinctly that he has not been standing 
still since he lefi Boston; one may doubt 
whether he possessed such abandon in | 
former years; he has gained in this and | 
‘yet has not lost an iota of his finished style 
‘and elegance. he concert was a triumph 
. him and for his men. 

' The crescendo beginning with the intro- 
‘duction of the “Love-death’’ motif, pian- ° 
issimo, and ending with the triumphant — 
figure of ecstasy, was given in a thrilling | 
“manner and brought the widely contrast- 
ed programme to a worthy end, 

. This week there will be no concert as our 
orchestra will be plucking at the laurel- 
bushes of New York, Philadelphia and 
other of our musical suburbs. 

Louis C. Elson. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


PROGRAMME. 


Peter Cornelius - - — Overture to “The Barber of Bagdad” 


| 


Camille Saint-Saens - ~ Concerto for Violoncello, in A minor, Op. 33 | 


Allegro non tzoppo (A minor) - ~ . - 2-2 | 
Allegretto con moto (B-flat major) - - - 3-4 | 
Come prima, un peu moins vite (A minor) - 2-3 | 


Peter Ilyitch Tchaikovsky ~ - Suite, “ Mozartiana,” Op. 81 


(First time in Boston.) 


Gigue: Allegro (G major) - - - 
Menuet: Moderato ‘D major) - - - 
Preghiera: Andante non tanto (B-flat major) 
Theme et Variations (G major) is , 


Robert Volkmann _ — = §ymphony No. 1, in D minor, Op. 44 


I. Allegro patetico (D minor) - - 4-4 
II. Andante (B-flat major) - - - - 
IlI. Scherzo: Allegro non troppo (D minor) - 
Trio: Meno mosso, quasi Andantino (D major) 
IV. Finale: Allegro molto (D major) - - 


SOLOIST: 


Mr. ALWIN SCHROEDER. 





‘ie Pha fifth of this soaubars Aomshony 
concerts was given last evening, and, as 
usual, the attendance was limited only 
by the capacity of Music hall. Conduc- 
-tor Gericke presented a program that 
‘was notable for a display of intellec- 
tuality rather than melody or variety. 
It consisted of the overture to “The 
Barber of Bagdad,’”’ by Peter Cornelius, 
‘concerto for violincello in A minor by 
‘Camille Saint-Saens, ‘‘Mozartina’’ suit 
‘by ‘i'schaikowsxy and sylupuory sno. lin 
D minor by Robert Volkmann. 

Mr Alwin Schroeder was the soloist, 
‘and needless to state he received a very 


cordial reception from both the audi-, 


‘ence and his associates in the orches- 


tra. Mr Schroeder’s position as the lead- | 
‘ing celle soloist of Boston was won by | 


artistic merit alone, and no one wiil 
pretend to assert that he is not entitled 
to retain this place of prominence. His 
performance of the Saint-Saens = con- 
certo, a deservedly popular composition, 
was admirable in all respects. It was 
an. intelligent and sympathetic inter- 
sretation, artistically brilliant and 
technically irreproachable. The half 
dozen recalls which rewarded his per- 
formance were well deserved. 

The one novelty on the program, and 
for the selection of which conductor 
Gericke should be cordially thanked, 
was the ‘“‘Mozartina.” This is a suite 
composed of four pieces by Mozart, 
gigue, minuet, rhapsody on ‘‘Ave ve- 
rum’? and 10 variations on a theme ia 
'G major, scored for orchestra by 
'Tscha kowsky. Although giving it a 
brilliant setting of distinctly modern 
orchestration, Tschaikowsky has suc: 
cecded in preserving the spirit of the 
original music, and this nappy blending 
of the new with the old is productive 
of delightfully artistic results. Espe- 
Cially pleasing to yesterday’s audience 
Was the ‘‘Ave verum,’ which is truly 
a noble example of a delicious theme 
exquisitely harmonized. 

Conductor Gericke gave a broad and 
intelligent reading of the Volkmann 
Symphony, and it is not too high praise 
to say that the splendid work has 
‘never been given here in a more thor- 
oughly satisfactory manner. ‘The Bar- 
ber of Bagdad’’ overture is rarely found 
on concert programs, and although it 
contains much that is interesting, even 
entertaining, there are so many other 
available works of superior merit that 
it is not entitled to much prominence. 

Mrs Marian Titus will be the soloist 
at this week’s rehearsal .and concert. 
She will sing two arias and the orches- 
‘tra’s numbers will be ‘‘Fingal’s Cave’ 
Overture by Mendelssohn, ‘‘La Mer,’ 
Symphonic sketches by aul Gibson, 
‘and “Les Preludes” by uiszt. 


4yeMUSIG AND DRAMA 


| Music Hall: Boston Symphony Orchestra 


The programme of the fifth symphony | 
concert, given in Music Hall last Saturday | 


evening, was as follows: 


Peter Cornelius: Overture to ‘‘Der Barbier von 
Bagdad,’’ 
Saint-Saéns: Concerto for Violoncello, in A minor, 
opus 83. 
Volkmann: Symphony No. 1, in D minor, opus 44, 
Wagner: Overture to “Tannhiuser.’ 
Mr. Alwin Schroeder was the ’cellist. 


Mr. Gericke was suddenly taken with a 
severe feverish cold after the Friday af- 
ternoon public rehearsal, and was unabie 
to conduct on Saturday evening. Mr. 
Knelisel took his place at short notice, and 
with no opportunity for further rehearsal; 
this substitution also made a change in 


‘the programme advisable, Wagner's ‘‘Tann- 


hiuser’ overture being given instead of 
Tchaikovsky new ‘‘Mozartiana’’ suite, 
which was played on Friday afternoon and - 


, vening. Mr. " ‘ 
announced for Saturday © 5 ‘life as ever. To be sure, he has been sub- 


Kneisel, who is not new to the conductor's 
desk, nor the orchestra to his baton, ac- 
quitted himself with excellent firmness, 
precision and skill. Mr. Gericke has the 
sympathies of all who know him, and ail 
musical Boston will unite with Fritz Koth- 
ner in wishing ‘‘gut’ Bess’ rung dem Meis- 
ter!’’ 


Cornelius’s ‘“‘Barbier vun Bagdad’ over- 


ture has much to recommend it; its worst 


side is a certain patchworkiness of style; . 
like many another pioneer work, it tries - 


to be too many things at once. It anticl- 
pates not a little of the later Wagner; and, 


at the same time, shows its composer’s 


high regard for the French opéra-comique 
—two elements in dramatic music that do 
not pull overwell together. It is to be 
noted, too, that Cornelius has not succeed- 


. - ique - 
ed in working the French opéra-comique crystal, yet it reveals no slovenliness 


vein nearly as much to the manner born 
as Wagner himself—only remember Da- 
land’s air, ‘‘Miégst du, mein Kind,’”’ in the 
‘sHollinder!’’—while his ‘‘Wagnerianism’’ 
has naturally not quite so authentic a ring 
as Waener’s own. The occasional appari- 
tion of a cantabile melody, scored in the 
modern French way for strings in octaves, 
to a homophonic accompaniment in the rest 
of the orchestra, seems almost as much out 
of harmony with the musical surroundings 


as Banquo’s ghost with Macheth’s supper-: - a brilliant technic Mr. Schroeder’s play- 


party. There is, however, a thread which 
runs through the whole overture and gives it 


a certain artistic unity; and this thread isthe 


composer’s never-failing brilliancy and tal- 
ent. There may be no particular part of 


the overture that some other man would. 
not have done better than he; but surely - 


very few composers in the whole list—not 
even Meyerbeer, perhaps Meyerbeer least 
of all—could have held so motley a com- 
position so. well together, or have stamped 
every part of it with so recognizable an 
individuality. 


ey wie # a pred re a. 
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uncommonly strong piece of work; the 1 


middle movements we like less,’ but — 


interest revives again in the finale. Ups is 
the whole, Volkmann is something +s % 
puzzle; in one way he was rather like Gug-: 
tave Klaubert. Flaubert’s great ideal was 
absolutely irresponsible romanticism; { . : 2 


| he was really as hard-and-fast a “‘natural-. 
ist’ as any writer of the next two following 
generations in France; Volkmann eviden ls ro 


looked upon himself as quite a wild ro- 


_manticist in music, but could never real y 
get out of the classical rut. & 
certain timidity about his romanticism that. 


gives it a very peculiar physiognomy; it 
behaves itself, for all the world, as if t 
were always afraid of wetting its feet and 


_catching cold. Yet, curiously enough, this 
! rather dry, stolidly going, neutral- tintec 


man has outlived Joachim Raff! There can 
be no doubt about it; he has. Raff had ten 


‘times his brilliancy, and, though never any. 


too solid a writer, quite his solidity; but 
he is now ‘virtually worn out, whereas 
Volkmann still lives quite as vigorous a 


jected to far less wear and tear than Raff 
but that he has worn better is undeniable. 


-It seems even as if’ something rather vigor- 
ous would have to be done to assist Nature 


in killing him; if any movement of this 
sort is ever set afoot, we should likes to 
subscribe our mite to help it on. 

Only the impoverished condition of the 
literature of the violoncello could maks 
such work as Saint-Saéns’s A minor con- 
certo welcome. But, with all its short- 
comings, it is so much better than many 
another that one can receive it almost 
with open arms. Saint-Saéns carries two 
qualities to a wellnigh Satanic pitch; artis. 
tic wisdom and cleverness. No serpent 
could be wiser than he; no anything cley- 
erer! The man has apparently no h €,. 
no mood, no penumbra; his style is clea i 


what might be called his musical house= 
keeping; the world is free to look in 
through that well-washed window and find 
no fleck of dust inside—possibly very little 
else inside, either. And this concerto is as 
sharply characteristic an example of Saint- 
Saéns’s peculiar gifts as could probably be_ 
found in his whole portfolio. Mr. Schroeder 
played it wonderfully; with entrancing 
beauty of tone, grace of phrasing and ele- 
gance of style. In the matter of virtuosity 


ing left nothing to be desired. It is to be 
noted that he played an altered version of 
the coda of the concerto, prepared for him 
(if we are rightly informed) by Mr. Gustay 
Strube, in which a long and elaborate cas 
denza is introduced. Mr. Schroeder wags 
enthusiastically applauded, as he deserved | 
to be, and four times recalled. j 
The next programme is: Mendelssohn, 


‘ overture, “Die Fingals-Héhle,” opus 26; 


Aria; Paul Gilson, symphonig. 
sketches, ‘‘La Mer;"" Aria; 
symphonic poem, “Les Préludes.’’ © 

Marian Titus will be the is ha Bak: 
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Mr- Gericke’s fifth Symphony programme aia | 16 Laye . 
not exactly palpitate with interest, although he did | son’s ‘Sea’ sketct ’ i 
let himself stray so far from .the path of |] twice. | a 
conservatism as to trust the orchestra with one new | Howa 
thing—the ‘*Mozartiana” of Tschaikowsky. There || GW naty win 
was novery great confidence required, for the work Sage DIET AVA i 
turned out to be only ajfairly clever and reasonably |} 
respectful instrumentalizing of four selections | 
from the classic master—two being from a set of 
small pianoforte pieces, one the favorite ‘‘Ave | 
| vezum’’ chorus, so often sung by Boston choirs, and 
the other a theme with variations, also a piano 
| composition. As the first novelty of the season— 

'and,indeed, the only one promised thus far—this | 
suite had merely moderate interest and much less ~ 
worth. 


UY oretea Symphony Concert. Vue, 11 4% 
The programme for the fifth Symphony 
concert Was: 
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Overture, “Barber of Bagdad,” Cornelius 


Concerto for ’cello, A minor, op. 38. . 
Saint-Saens 


me. ke {err 
| Tschaikowsky’s /Suite, 


season. 
in the so 


lexpectation. 
‘most artistic interpret 
‘certo, in which the eareful finish and 


skilfully 


The bright, 


Theorchestra went through it readily and | sa 


according to their careful directing. 


diversifisd and som2times even pl- 


ws 


polish did not spoil the unity of the work. 
It is always a pleasure to listen to Mr. 
Schweder, who, both as an interpreter 
and a performer, stands easily in the 
front rank of his art. He gave the con- ment of its elusive figures and its 
certo a perfect reading; it was perfect in fancies. Mr. Schroeder followed it 
sentiment, expression and technique, and a truly superb rendering of the violocello 
it aroused the audience to unusual en- concerto in A minor, opus 33, of Saint-Saens 
pcg eres hase — acon > Basen which is still fresh, entertaining and valuable after 
many times to bow his acknowleds ; ; | 
The little suite by Tschaikowsky Was hom pe fae ros wr Rasas douvt 
very charming, although the Russian was m ' Pee ushers A its disregard of 
necessarily rough in his treatment ot e conventionality of three separate movements, 
Mozart, marring the beauty of the but- have helped to keep it vital, spirited and attractive 
terfly’s wings and impeding its flight. to audiences; but the composer’s great knowle dge 
The most interesting number was the of what tends to the advantage of the instruments 
Preglaiera, where the feeling is every- for which he has chosen to write his concertos, has 
| its influence and its power. 
zi 


| thing, and Tschaikowsky could not miss 
it. The subjects, however, were treated a degree of virtuosity in execution during the rought out-at Weimar in 1859, It 
discreetly and interestingly, and were eadenzas and ornate passages which a violinist itst performed there Dec. /15, 1858. 
made doubly so by the admirable treat- might envy, drew ble rj ze his beloye 5- 
| ment that Mr. Gericke gave them. High- A, a noble richness of tone from the 
| er praise is due to the work of the orches- graver portions and proved his ever ripening art in 
tra and its conductor in the Saint-Saens the fine sense and shape of his 1eading. The 
concerto, as there was a beautiful and ‘‘Mozartiana’’ came after him, and Volkmann’s 
m, | most just balance between the solo in- first symphony—D minor, opus 44,—whose almost | 
| ily t strument and the orchestra. bitter severity is never long broken in upon by any | 
nd _ The programme for the next concerto hopeful animation and whose sombre coloring 18 
| is Overture to, “Fingal’s Cave,” Men- only relieved, not dominated, by brighter hues 
delssohn; symphonic sketches, Paul Gil- ended the progr 1 wt 
son, and Liszt’s ‘Les Preludes.” ‘There bleleecen oma ts strong; CUgrOseIns 
will also be two arias, sung by Mrs. movements were played with perfect intelligence | 
and proportion, and energy and determination | 
y often swelled high; but there was no moves" ifs 
ment of real passion, either ~ or despair 
or courage, so that the spiritual conflict 
which ithas been thought to typify never seemed 
one for life and death. There was some eminent 


| quant *‘Barber of Bagdad”’ overture of Peter C orne- : : 
'lius began the programms cheerfully, and there Be re, 
were both dexterity and grace in the treat- i 
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“This rendered necessary the change in 
the programme, the Tschaikowsky suite 
being new and consequently not to be 
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large and resonant 
blowing. 

The next programme has nothing but well 
established acquaintance—Mendelssohn's ‘Fin- 
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The programme for the fifth Symphony 


Mr- Gericke’s fifth Symphony programme did | gal’s Cave’ overture, Liszt’s “Preludes” ahd Gil- : 


not exactly palpitate with interest, although he did || son’s ‘‘Sea’’ sketches. Mrs. Titus will sing 
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Gericke Was Taken Til. 
Ylew: ig ty q%, 


Tsachaikowsky’s Suite, ‘“Mozarti- 
ana,’ Was Therefore Omitted | 


and the Tannhauser Overture 
Given—Mr. Schroeder Received 
Four Enthusiastic Recalls. 


The fifth concert of the Boston Sym- 
phony orchestra was given in Music Hall 
last evening, with this programme. 


Overture, ‘‘The Barber of Bagdad’’.. .Cornelius 
Concerto for ’cello, in A minor Saint-Saens 
Symphony No. 1, in D minor Volkmann 
Overture, ‘“Tannhauser’’ Wagner 


Mr. Alwin Schroeder was the soloist. 

Originally, Tschaikowsky’s suite, ‘‘Mo- 
gartiana,’’ was to have come before the 
symphony, and the Wagner overture 
was not among the selections an- 
nounced, but Mr, Gericke had been sud- 
denly attacked by a severe cold, and had 
received imperative instructions from 
his physician to remain at home; there- 
fore, he did not appear in his usual place 
at the conductor’s stand last evening, 


| Mr. Kneisel officiating in his stead. 


This rendered necessary the change in 
the programme, the Tschaikowsky suite 
being new and consequently not to be 
attempted with the slight opportunity 
that Mr. Kneisel had had to make him. 


self familiar with the score. He ac- 
quitted himself admirably in the trying 
position to which he had been called. 
Critical comment is clearly out of place 
under the circumstances, but Mr. Kneisel 
may be both complimented and con- 
gratulated on the excellent results he 
obtained, and on the spirit, judgment 
and ability of his conducting. 

The Saint-Saens concerto is not a not- 
ably deep work, but it is full of charm, 
yb ee omiee in the allegretto con fiv.d, & 
delicate and gracefully ep epi minuet 

| movement, and the br lliiancy of the 
| other portions of the work keeps the 
| hearers’ attention steadily interested. 
Mr. Schroeder’s performance of the solo 
part again exemplified the perfection 
of his technique, the purity and ele- 
gance of his style, the depth of his 
artistic taste and the large musical feel- 
ing that inspires him and renders his 
Ee ing always so delightful. Particu- 
arly beautiful was his broad cantabile 
in the allegretto, but the whole effort 
in interpretation and execution Wwas 


: 


| Mr. Kneisel Conducted, as Mr. | 


concert Was: 


Overture, “Barber of Bagdad,” Cornelius 


Concerto for ’cello, A minor, op. Bo.. 
. Saint-Saens 


. op. 
Volkmann 


| 
The concert was most interesting 

in general merit the best so far of the 
season. The interest of course centered 
in the soloist, and he did not disappoint 
expectation. He gave a large, broad and 
‘most artistic interpretation of the con- 
certo, in which the eareful finish and 


| polish did not spoil the unity of the work. 


‘It is always a pleasure to listen to Mr. 
Schweder, who, both as an interpreter 
and a performer, stands easily in the 
front rank of his art. He gave the con- 
certo a perfect reading; it was perfect in 
sentiment, expression and technique, and 
it nroused the audience to unusual en- 
thusiasm, the artist being called forth 
many times to bow his acknowledgments. 
The little suite by Tschaikowsky was 
very charming, although the Russian was 
necessarily rough in his treatment of 
Mozart, marring the beauty of the but- 
terfly’s wings and impeding its flight. 
The most interesting number was the 
| Preglaiera, where the feeling is every- 
thing, and Tschaikowsky could not miss 
it. The subjects, however, were treated 
discreetly and interestingly, and were 
made doubly so by the admirable treat- 
ment that Mr. Gericke gave them. High- 
er praise is due to the work of the orches- 
ltra and its conductor in the Saint-Saens 
| concerto, as there was a beautiful and 
| most just balance between the solo in- 
strument and the orchestra. 
| The programme for the next concerto 
1. Overture to, “Fingal’s Cave,” Men- 
delssohn; symphonic sketches, Paul Gil- 
i son, and Liszt’s “Les Preludes.” There 
} will also be two arias, sung by Mrs. 
| Marian Titus. 
| 


Ps 


let himself stray so far from .the path of 
conservatism as to trust the orchestra with one new 
thing—the ‘*Mozartiana’’ of Tschaikowsky. There 
was novery great confidence required, for the work 
turned out to be only ajfairly clever and reasonably 
respectful instrumentalizing of four selections 
from the classic master—two being from a set of 
small pianoforte pieces, one the favorite ‘‘Ave 
verum’’ chorus, sooften sung by Boston choirs, and 


the other a theme with variations, also a piano | 


composition. As the first novelty of the season — 
and, indeed, the only one promised thus far—this 


twice. 
HowaRp Matcom TICKNOR. 


SYMPHONY NIGHT, 


Mr. .Kneisel Conducted, for Mr. 

Gericke Is Suffering From a Se- 
vere Cold—A Change in the Pro- 
_ gftam Was Therefore Necessary. 


suite had merely moderate interest and much less - The program of the fifth Symphony 


worth. ‘Theorchestra went through it readily and 
skilfully aceording to their careful directing. 


| The bright, diversifisd and som2times even pl- 
| quant ‘*Barber of Bagdad’ overture of Peter Corne- || Symphony No. 1 in D minor 


lius began the programms cheerfully, and there 
were both dexterity and grace in the treat- 
ment of its elusive figures and its flying 
fancies. Mr. Schroeder followed _ it with 
a truly superb rendering of the _ violocello 
concerto in A minor, opus 33, of Saint-Saens 


which is still fresh, entertaining and valuable after | 


more than thirty years of acquaintance. No doubt 
its brevity, its melodiousness and its disregard of 
the conventionality of three separate movements, 
have helped to keep it vital, spirited and attractive 
to audiences; but the composer’s great knowle dge 
of what tends to the advantage of the instruments 
for which he has chosen to write his concertos, has 
its influence and its power. Mr. Schroeder reached 
a degree of virtuosity in execution during the 
cadenzas and ornate passages which a violinist 
might envy, drew a noble richness of tone from the 


graver portions and proved his ever ripening art in | 
the fine sense and shape of his reading. The | 
‘Mozartiana’’ came after him, and Volkmann’s | 


: | th h . f " a 
first symphony—D minor, opus 44,—whose almost | that the striking theme given at the 


bitter severity is never long broken in upon by any 
hopeful animation and whose sombre coloring 1s 
only relieved, not dominated, by brighter hues, 


ended the programme. lts strong, engrossing | 


movements were played with perfect intelligence 
and proportion, and energy and determination 
often swelled high; but there was no move 
ment of real passion, either vr despair 


or courage, so that the spiritual conflict | 


which ithas been thought to typify never seemed | 
| played by Tolbecque Jan. 19, 1873, at 


concert, given last night in Music Hall, 


. was as follows: 


| Overture, ‘‘Barber of Bagdad’’ Cornelius 
Corcerto for ’Cello in A minor....Saint-Saéns 
Mr. Schroeder, 


Overture, ‘“‘Tannhiiuser’’,......-+++-+6: 
Mr. Gericke, it appears, is suffer- 


ing from a severe cold, and physi- 


cians eonsidered it would be imprudent 
for him to lead the orchestra eat night 
and expose himself to the dismal 
weather. That the audience might not 
be disappointed, Mr. Kneisel, at ex- 


_ceedingly short notice, kindly consented 


to lead in his stead. Mr. Kneisel, who 
has before this succeeded admirably as 
a conductor under tryin circum- 
stances, again showed ‘coolness and 
ability. It is to be hoped that Mr. Ger- 
‘iecke will soon recover, and his many 
friends—for is not the whole audience 
his friend?—extend him their heartfelt 
sympathy. 
a *% 

The editor of the program-book says 
that Cornelius’s ‘‘Barbier von Bagdad’’ 
was brought out at Weimar in 1859, It 
was first performed there Dec. 15, 1858. 

The editor, following his beloyed cus- 
tom, gives a technical analysis that is 
of no use to professional or amateur, 
“Greek nor Jew, Barbarian, Scythian, 
bond nor free.’’ It would have been 
more to the point if he had explained 


beginning to the brass is the theme 
that introduces the Barber in the opera: 
‘Abul Hasan Ali Ebn Bekar.” 

This overture is a singular piece, in 


4+ that the composer seems to have one 


foot on the safe rock of conventionality 
and to be exploring with the other 
for new ground. There are brilliant 
passages, and there are lapses into the 
old-fashioned theatre-overture; there is 
eparkling orchestration, and there is 
also the evident attempt of the German 
to be light-footed in his orchestral gait. 


Saint-Saéns’s ‘cello’ concert was first 


wholly worthy of him; which means, 
‘in other words, that it was that of an | 
artist of the first rank. He was tre- | 
mendously applauded and had four en- | 
thusiastic recalls. | 
The programme for the next concert | 
is: Overture, ‘“‘Fingal’s Cave,” a 


one for life and death. There was some eminent \the Paris Conservatory. Whatever 
individual playing during the concert—especially | paiaone. tag her is gencrally 
, | ; ari well-done; for he has a sure and fluent 
theiong and tender cantabile for the clarinet in the ‘technic, This concerto is not one that 
-andante of the symphony, various obbligati for the gery to the empty-headed ‘cellist, 
fl slo first violi for with the exception of the delight- 
ute, oloe and solo first violin, and several phrases . 6°) Minuet there is little in the work 
of the first horn, which spoke in a volce almostas to please the mere virtuoso-friend. 
F 1 lar -e Reiter himself were; The themes are thought out rather 
Lakme, Delibes; ‘Toes Preludes,’ Be and resonant as } than spontaneous, and there are few 
Liszt. Mrs. Marian Titus is to be the | blowing. direct appeals to easily-aroused emo-_| | 
soloist. : The next programme has nothing but well } tions. The literature for the ’cello with — 
established i Mendelssohn's ‘‘Fin- orchestra isnot rich, and serious . - 
abdiisne acquaintance—-e ists must often be- erplexed in the 
-matter of a becoming a i. eft 


delssohn; aria, ‘‘Mia Speranza,’’ Mo- 
gart; symphonic sketches, ‘‘La Mer,”’ 
Paul Gilson; the Indian bell song 





, Mr. Seh roeder st 
| the ease with Pe =| 
over : beauty o 
tine with fine and Miasrigatantine feel- 
ing, and with the repose of the true 
“master of an instrument, The au- 
@ience was quick to appreciate the 
beauty of the Gat an 


‘much of this ‘work is to me tiresome. 
“The austerity of the first movement is 
eet displeasing, although I prefer the- 

able austerity of Cherubini, whose 
classic figure was apparently in Volk- 
‘mann’s mind. There is an effective 
passage in the slow movement where 
the horns persist against the orines 
‘ut there is algo the thought of 
(and once I feared that Volkmann was 
about to call in the aid of a male quar- 

with ‘‘There’s Moonlight on the 

‘Lake.”’ The trio of the scherzo is not 
“without prettiness, but the finale, with 
tis pedagogic counterpoint, reminds me 
‘of Conservatory students who plot out 
‘a fugue with Dux et Comes as though 
they were planting cabbages. The an- 
ante gave an opportunity for agreea- 
‘ble golo display on the part of certain 
“members of the wind choir. The sym- | 
phony, as a whole, was played at times 
“with a roughness that under the cir- 
cumstances was excusable. 

Mr. Kneisel was most heartily ap- 

plauded when he took his position, 
Bitter the various selections. 

a*s 


The program of ‘tie concert Saturday 

night, as now announced, will be: 

Overture, ‘‘Fingal’s Cave’’ endelssohn 

*‘La Mer,’’ Symphonic Sketches .Paul Gil 

Les Preludes 

| Mrs. Marian Titus will sing. 
Philip Hale. 


At.the Symphony concert on- Saturday 
evening One of the ‘fair attendants” wore 
about the largest, most solidly ‘built 
“and, most aggressive of big. hats that 
has ‘been’ seen. in. a place of amusement 
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rata,” : ‘never, peneteated’ deeply 


‘than at Friday’ s. rehearsal, ind r ‘shall 
take back’ what was once said of Mrs. 

Titus’ coldness. ‘All I could think of was. 
the cry of some wounded, forsaken dove 


for its mate, and though the,scene was | 
dear old Music Hall, where the dim light — 
makes it’ impossible to distinguish one... 
Boston woman from another, the im- | 


pression stil] remains that this was per- 
fect Mozart singing; limpid, warm, ef- 
‘fortless art. Mrs. Titus’ voice seemed to 
come out of the pure sky. A towering 
millinery structure interposed. itself be- 
tween the singer and my range of vis- 
ion, but every note was wrapped as in 
velvet: with that indescribable sweet- 
ness which used to be Melba’s greatest 
charm_in her early days. Indeed, as. the 
soloist was almost invisible, one might 
easily have taken the young Boston vo- 
calist for the singer’s golden voice. So 
perfect. was this singing, the. audience 
did not realize much about it. Our Sym- 
phony patronesses prefer vocal fire- 
works that make the shades over the 
electric lights tremble with astonish- 
ment, then they know it is safe to ap- 
plaud vociferously. ; 


But do not let us quarrel with the ap-| 


plauseless Symphony rehearsal girl. 
Rather let the anti-encore fiend be 
‘thankful for the appreciative recalls of 


an artist, which ‘mean far more than’ 
the noise. and hurrah bestowed on spe- © 


clal stars, 3 a 
RE Sy vue. 


MR. GERICKE IS IMPROVING 


te 


Leader of the Symphony Orétietive Is 


Now Able to Sit Up 


It is stated that Mr. Gericke, leader of 
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phony Concert. 


“The best laid plans of men and mice | 
gang aft agley!” 


“Mr, Kneisel Conducts the Sym-— 


f 
i 
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~The work is not a gchar’ One but is very! 
graceful and is an effective. display” 0: e 
the technical stock-in-trade of the soloist, - 
{ts orchestration is gslways fluent, its” 
themes, particularly a dance-theme whien ~ 
the orchestra skilfully intertwines with. 
more earnest solo-work, are piquant and’ 
| elegant, % 

Of Mr. Schroeder's work only praise can | 
be spoken; the broad C string playing was } 
. very effective, the harmonics were as clear 


Our New England climate has seized our | ®8 if they were’ given upon a violin, and ' 


conductor by the throat so that sta | 
and mustard plasters temporarily ousted 
symphonies and overtures from his sphere 
of activity on Saturday. Therefore the 
concert orator, so rarely heard in sym- 
phony concerts, came forth to announce a 
change of conductor and a slight change 
of programme; Mr. Kneisel was to assume 
command and Tschaikowsky’s ‘‘Mozart- 
liana’ was to give place to the ‘“Tann- 
haeuser”’ overture, 

{t is a delight to know that even so seri- 
ous a mischance as the illness of the con- 
ductor does not disarrange the schedule 
of a symphony concert in Boston to any 
great degree; in operatic management they 
make very little of substituting ‘‘Tro- 
vatore” for “Die Walkuere’’ when illness 
strikes in, 

Mr. Kneisel was warmly greeted as he 
took the stand and certainly did remark- 
ably good work under the circumstances, 
giving a decisive beat and catching the 
mocx-heroie spirit of the ‘Barber of Bag- 


' 
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| 


| instrument 


dad’’ overture, by Cornelius, in an excel- | 


lent manner. 

There was a time when Peter Cornelius 
was a party matter in music; when the 
Wagnerians proclaimed him as “the 
German Cherubini’’ and the con- 
servatives viewed his opera as an 
excitable bull views a red flag; 
that day is fortunately gone by and 
enough of the composer remains to justify 


the cadenza introduced about everything | 
that is difficult in violoncello work. \ 

The orchestral support, barring one uns, 
fortunate anticipation of the conductor’ e 
beat by a violin, was very good. Mr,.} 
Schroeder was recalled over and over? 
again, and certainly deserved his triumph, 

The Volkmann symphony in D minor 
came next, Clear in form even to for- 

malism, conservative in orchestration, the 
musician sees in Volkmann a faithful fol- 
lower of the classical paths, and this ig 
not without its charm in “these most 
brisk and giddy-paced times.”’ ie 

{t develops its first figure in a very in- f 
telligible, yet sufficiently dramatic mane 
ner, and its first movement is virile and 
dramatic without tearing a passion to 
tatters, Its second movement gave a’ 
splendid opportunity to the clarin- 
eite, which was taken advantage of 
and the chief theme was played by that 
with most pleasing quality 
of tone. The Scherzo 1s not at all playful 
but is vehement and dramatic; its Trio 
is in excellent contrast, 

Altogether the work is one which can 
be comfortably enjoyed without any rhap- 
sodies whatever; it exhibits talent rather 
than genius. 

The ‘“Tannhaeuser” overture went 
splendidly; our orchestra has played this | 


' so often that we believe they could give > 
it without any conductor, This feat is sata 


jday., It,rendered a.view-of. | 

ec teas epssiacns, to. anybody within - the Boston Symphony Orchestra, has 
- its maleficent range: « Whén its wearer | far recovered from his serious attack oO 
| was") olitéely kéd *t r move: it by. one fever as to take some nourishment and to 
pO ve as 0,58 g | leave his bed for half an hour each day. 

of its ‘Victims, she sterniy: faced him and. ‘| It will be remembered that after conduct- 
_ agked him“ if né felt capable of taking it” ing a symphony rehearsal on Friday, Nov. 
por. ‘, The. ‘expression. on her face. c6n="|} 4g in nis usual good health, he was taken 
-vinced: him at, once: that he was not, and ill the next day with a high fever, which 
‘he prudéntly. subsided. An usher, then _continuad without abatement until Mon- 
asked her if ‘she. ‘would. be kind enough | day last. It was feared that typhoid fever 
to: put thé structure. inher lap, to which | would develop, but Dr. Broughton and Dr. 


he retorted: ‘that she would certainly: do..' Shattuck now pronounce it as having been 
2 It is expected 


his efforts. Yet it is impossible to grasp « t0 have been accomplished once by the 
the humor of the overture played on Satur- Meiningen orchestra when Bulow was its 
day without knowing something of the S8uiding spirit; the conductor was detained | 
plot, without understanding the bombastic @&nd came to the concert late, it is said, 
title of the tonsorial artist given by  sUSt in time to hear his band win a suc- | 
thundering brasses, without comprehend- | cess in this overture without any leader.” | 
ing that the comical element is here almost What a robust band of pilgrims Wagner | 
always grandiloquous. This it was that | gives us in this overture! After they re- | 
escaped the comprehension of many of the | turn from a long journey to Rome they 
conservative critics in Germany, and led | give their typical theme with ten times 
Hanslick to say—‘‘this barber must shave | the power that it had at the beginning of 
With guillotines instead of razors!”’ the journey! But it is a grand apotheosis; 


f infil 
; urn, was hyp- | 4 severe case of influenza. 
swat ge ae: 36 3 ‘ ‘ that Mr. Gericke will be about the house 


soon, but as extreme care is necessary it 
is doubtful if he will venture out of doors 


jno itized into: ‘submission, and ‘the relent- 
s.distur er: of comfort: sat through tne 
ert unt olested. “And. ‘everybody near 


- wished). that: a :woman had. tackled — 


het instead: of ‘mon, the’ belief being +hat 
a efusal in ‘stich. a case would: have pro- | 
rducec music thatiwas™ not down ‘on te 


‘2 Meiry likely ! 


for some time. 
Mrs. Gericke, who has been suffering 
from a severe attack of bronchitis for the 


. last seven weeks, took her first outing to- 


day. | 
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Grcat applause followed the performance 
and the conductor “pro tem” at once found 
himself in touch with his audience, 

Now followed St. Saen’s violoncello con- 
certo with Mr. Alwin Schrceder as solo- 
ist. It was not good ’cello weather, the 
dampness of the atmosphere affecting the 
Strings somewhat, but Mr, Schroeder is 
too great an artist to allow weather, or 
anything else, to affect his intonation. 


the Roses and Rapture of Vice (as repre- 
sented by piccolos and cymbals) are to- 
tally crushed out by the religious, but. 
somewhat bigoted trombones. The brasses_ 
roared as in the olden days and the violing 
gave their trying figures wiia unparairs 
lelled vigor " 

Altogether it is one of the greatest eli=s 
maxes that even Wagner ever attained, . 
and the fact that he cut it out, and fer” 
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Boston Music Hall. 


shove that Jupiter 1 
conductor de us 
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Programme. 


st y was Moriz Ro: MENDELSSOHN. CONCERT OVERTURE, ‘Die Fingal’s Hohle,”’ 
, the emi: ent pla: mith bh B Prabiesthe op. 26. 
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MOZART. RECITATIVE, ‘‘Mia speranza adorata;’’ and 
RONDO, ‘‘Ah! non sai qual pena sia.”’ 


arti 


PAUL GILSON. ESQUISSES SYMPHONIQUES, ‘‘La Mer.”’ 
Lever de Soleil: Allegretto. 
Chants et danses de matelots: Allegro. — Molto presto. 
Crépuscule: Allegro moderato. — Un poco meno lento. 
La Tempéte; Allegro moderato. 
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Owing to the continued illness of Mr. Gericke, the performance will be given 
under the direction of Mr. Franz Kneisel. 
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which this radical felt to his “theories,” 


stood it. 
Spite of the fact that Mr. Kneisel’s mu- 


the men carried the concert to success, 
we all hope that Jupiter Ser tor will re- 
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store’bur conducior to us by the end of the 
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week. Louis C. Bison, 
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The first concert of the thirteenth season 


‘pared for the Paris performance’) is an 
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ikisch and Emil Paur—- 


When Mr. cke went away the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra was noted for the ex- 
treme precision and accuracy of its work 
and for the polished, elegant, and—it is only 
fair to add—somewhat icy classicism of its 
style. Nikisch was romantic in all his read. 
ings, and Paur strenuous and eager in his 
analytical phrasing. »The virility and bold- 
ness, the brilliancy and the tonal power of 
the orchestra were developed at the expense 
of its old repose and smoothness. 

In the performance Of the three orchestral 
numbers prayed yesterday—Weber’s over- 
ture to ‘‘ Euryanthe,’’ Brahms’s variations 
on Haydn's ‘‘Chorale St. Anthony,’ and 
Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony—there was no 


lag % - 
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SEASON 1898-908 


BOSTON 


SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 


Mr. WILHELM GERICKE, Conductor. 


of the Boston Symphony Orchestra in New 
. York took place yesterday afternoon at Car- 
‘negie Hall. The fact that the orchestra has 
"deserted the Metropolitan Opera House for 
the only hall in the city thoroughly suited 
, to the performance of a concert orchestra is 
something on which music lovers are to be 


lack of evidence of the presence of the old 
familiar mastership. It was evident 
throughout that hereafter we shall be asked 
to accept, in the place of the highly col- 
ored, palpitating, pulsating, insistent force 
of the Nikisch and Paur styles, a minor-like 
smoothness of translucent yet solid and 
closely knit tone, a perfect precision and 
unanimity, a legato as polished as that of 


congratulated, The acoustics of Carnegie 
Hall are much more favorable to a display 
of the tonal power and quality of an orches- 
tra than those of the Opera House, and 
hence yesterday afternoon there was a 
noticeable gain in solidity and smoothness, 
not all of which by any means could be at- 
tributed to the new conductor. Carnegie 
Hall proved to be especially favorable to 
the strings, and if the brass did not seem 
to give out such a body of tone as we have 
been accustomed to hear from it, every one 
should remember that the conductor who 


a great singer, and an elegant daintiness of 


utterance in all those minor details which § 


have aforetime been proclaimed in elab- 


orate articulation. Mr. Gericke’s readings 


yesterday were not lacking in strength, but 
no one could have accused them of heated 
utterance. Nevertheless the refined style 
and technical flawlessness of the perform- 


ance evoked and deserved hearty applause, 


' 


now wields the baton over Boston’s pet mu- . 


sical body is one of the most successful 
tamers of trumpets and trombones now be- 
fore the public. 

The change in the habitation of the or- 
chestra had no evil effect upon the attends 
ance. On the contrary, the house was well 
filed by an audience which in appearance 
and in close attention to the music resem- 
bled that which honors the concerts of our 
Philharmonic Society. It was an audience 
chiefly composed of ladies, and its applause 
was neither loud nor long, except when a 
combination of the woman’s favorite piano 
composer and one of his most popular ex- 
ponents aroused an excitement which defied 
even the muting agency of kid gloves, 

There have been changes in the constitu- 
tion of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, for 
the rapacious sea swallowed up some of its 
most artistic lives with the ill-fated Bour- 
wogne, and others who have not passed 
away have sought other spheres of useful- 
ness. There are a new first flute, a new 
first oboe, a new first clarinet, and a new 
tympanist. Of the clarinetist little can be 
‘said, as yesterday’s programme gave him 
scant opportunity for display of his powers, 
but what little was distinguishable was 
characterized by most delicious smoothness 
and mellowness of tone, and perfect phrase. 
The first flute is a competent artist, and the 


fermata of the C minor symphony as a 
player who ong? with a noble tone and ex- 
quisite style. he tympanist is a modest, 
unpresuming gentleman. He may possibly 
have a desire to treat a kettle drum with 
‘rudeness at times, but such doings are not 
permitted ‘‘in the Consulship of Plancus. 
It must be added that the wood wind, as a 
‘body se age in tone and in the finish 
its work, _-. : as 


- him the most enthusiastic praise. 


first oboe revealed himself in the famous) Scharwenka’s B flat minor 


Because Mr. Gericke’s style is different 
from that of his predecessors, it does not 
follow that it is inferior to it. There are 
admirable reasons for praising and enjoy- 
ing both. 

The soloist yesterday was Moriz Rosen- 
thal, the eminent pianist, and for his first 
appearance this season with orchestra he 
chose Chopin’s E minor concerto. Ten 
vears ago, when Mr. Rosenthal first played 
this concerto here, THE TIMES over 

re- 
print of the article published then would 
almost fulfill all the demands of a complete 
commentary on’yesterday’s performance, It 
was a ‘triumphantly masterful demonstra- 
tion of the fact that such colossal technic 
as Rosenthal’s, when applied with the full 
exercise of artistic intellectuality backed by 
genuine sympathy, can do things that touch 
as well as amaze. In the last movement 


alone the pianist was not great, because 


he insisted on rp 8 an original accentua- 
tion of a distorting kind. ' 

t in the first and second movements 
he “played superbly. He showed that he 
could sing a lovely and tender cantilena, 
when he felt one, and that he could handle 


the lovely exfoliations of Chopin’s melodic 


embroidery with unsurpassable delicacy and 
that charming touch of intimacy which 
comes only when a pianist is touched by 
music under his fingers. The second move- 
ment in particular Mr. Rosenthal played 
with wonderfully beautiful tone and touch. 
He aroused great enthusiasm, and he did 
it by legitimate and artistic piano playing. 
The orchestra will give its, first evening 
concert to-night, when the programme will 
consist of Schumann’s symphony in C, 
iano concerto, 
with Rosenthal as soloist; Strauss’s ‘‘ Don 
Juan,’’ and the vorspiel and “ liebestod” 
from ‘‘ Tristan und Isolde.” 


VI. CONCERT, 
SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 26, AT 8, P.M. 


Programing. 


MENDELSSOHN. CONCERT OVERTURE, ‘Die Fingal’s Hohle,”’ 


op. 26. 


MOZART. RECITATIVE, ‘Mia speranza adorata;’’ and 


RONDO, ‘‘Ah! non sai qual pena sia.’’ 


PAUL GILSON. ESOUISSES SYMPHONIQUES, ‘‘La Mer.’ 


. Lever de Soleil: Allegretto. 
. Chants et danses de matelots: 


Allegro. — Molto presto. 
Crépuscule 


: Allegro moderato. — Un poco meno lento. 
La Tempéte; Allegro moderato. 


DELIBES. LEGENDE de la Fille du Paria, from ‘‘Lakmé.”’ 


LISZT. 


Soloist: 


Mrs. 


MARIAN TITUS. 


Owing to the continued illness of Mr. Gericke, the performance will be given 
under the direction of Mr. Franz Kneisel. 
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Mr. Gericke did not return to his post to direct | 


eal at mente com ee ~~ 


his sixth programme, not being quite recovered | may W : 
from that illness which had postponed for his pre- | Hf i a SL ak 2 
vious Saturday evening audience their acquaint- | ™ 


ance with the ‘Mozartiana’ of Tschaikowsky, 
heard by the Friday afternoon public. This sixth 


programme was decidedly a resurrection from the | 
far past and an extract from the hackneyed popu- 


la1, so far as its beginning and end were concerned — 


overture, the 
beauty and poetry of which indeed are classic, and ' 


—Mendelssohn’s ‘*Fingal’s Cave” 


Liszt’s **Preludes,”’ which has sunk almost to the. 


big brass band _ repertory. 
was that not yet quite so familiar set of sketches, | 
called by Panl Gilson, their composer, ‘*‘'he Sea,’’ 
and intended to combine musical marine sug- 
gestions with some symphonic forms in miniature— 
distinctly ‘‘programme’’ music, in a word, and giv 
ing with the overture, a pretty aqueous savor to 
the concert. Gilson’s music seemed to have grown 
flat, thin, poor and weak and to be only faintly pic- 
turesque and rather far from poetically suggestion. 
The **Sunrise’’ and the ‘‘Storm”’ with which it begins 
ends, sounded weli enough as musical studies, but 
they came unconvincingly upon the ear, 
their bustle and noise, and were it not fur the pas- 
‘sages which apparently imply Iightning and 
thunder, nevertheless might be exchanged with lit- 
tle disadvantage 
movements is the idyllic, romantic portion of the 
|‘ Twilight,’’ wita its dreamy melody for the KEng- 

lish horn and its combining voices of flute, horn 

and clarinet. ‘Tbe orchestra played through all its 
numbers excellently under the baton of Mr. Kuei- 
sel, who was énergetic as wellas firm, marked the 
relative values of details and colored discreetly 
and tastefully. Mrs. Marian Titas sang twice to 
the carefulaccompaniment of the full orchestra, 
her selections being Mozart’s concert scene, ‘‘Mia 
Speranza Adorata,’’ and the ‘‘Indian Bell’’ 
scene from the ‘‘Lakma’”’ of Del- 
ibes. ‘l’o these she contributed pure and love 

ly tone and elegant vocalization, but little more; 
brilliancy was seldom added to facuity or Cylor to: 
clear phrasing. Mozart, indeed, seld .m requires” 


passion; but to give anything like their own | 
character to his scenes of love and woe, one must. 


go deeper than the surfacc, and show earnestness 
and sympathy at least. 


from a central scene wherein it is used to bring a 
great climax, and must make a fresh effect with 
every new turn it takes in the course of its romantic 
story and its fascinating measures. 

The next programme names thre3 friends—Bee- 
thoven’s first symphony, Wagger’s 
Idvll” and Berioz’s ‘*‘Benvenuto Cellini” overture. 


To them will be added something more recent in 


MacDowell’s ‘*Lancelot and Elaine”’ poem. 
‘ HowaARD MALCOM TICKNOR. 
Canmvr 


The middle number | 


for all’ 


Nor is fine and facile exe- 
cution enough for the ‘‘Lakme’’ music, which comes | 
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Cave,” Admirably Played—! 
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not excitin 
of a bore. 


Overture, “Fl 
Recitative and Rondo, ‘‘Mia 
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| Symphonic poem, “rhe Preludes” poverer 


Mrs. Marian Titus was the. 

Mr. Gericke’s illness continuing, | 
Franz Kneisel again officiated, as 
ductor. 
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Mr. Gericke did not return to his post to direct | 
his sixth programme, not being quite recovered | 


from that illness which had postponed for his pre- 
vious Saturday evening audience their acquaint- 
ance with the ‘*Mozartiana’’ of Tschaikowsky, 
heard by the Friday afternoon public. This sixth 
programme was decidedly a resurrection from the 
far past and an extract from the hackneyed popu- 
lai, so far as its beginning and end were concerned 
—Mendelssohn’s ‘Fingal’s Cave’ overture, the 
beauty and poetry of which indeed are classic, and 
Liszt’s *‘Preludes,’’ which has sunk almost to the 
big brass band repertory. ‘the middle number 
was that not yet quite so familiar set of sketches, 
called by Panl Gilson, their composer, ‘*he Sea,’’ 
and intended to combine musical marine sug- 
gestions with some symphonic forms in miniature— 
distinctly ‘*prograrame”’’ music, in a word, and giv 

ing with the overture, a pretty aqueous savor to 
the concert. 


turesque and rather far from poetically suggestion. | 
The **Sunrise’’ and the Storm” with which it begins | 
ends, sounded weli enough as musical studies, but : 
they came unconvincingly upon the ear, for all 
their bustle and noise, and were it not fur the pas. 
sages which apparently imply Ightning and 
thunder, nevertheless might be exchanged with lit- 
tle disadvantage ‘The best part of ali the four 
movements is the idyllic, romantic portion of the 
“Twilight,’’ wita its dreamy melody for the Kng- 
lish born and its combining voices of flute, horn 
and clarinet. ‘be orchestra played through all its 
numbers excellently under the baton of Mr. Knuei- 
sel, who was energetic as wellas firm, marked the 
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Mendelssohn’s Overture, “Fingal’s: 
Cave,” Admirably Played—Sing- 
ing by Mrs. Titus of Mozart's, 
“Mia Speranza” Marked by Exe 
quisite Delicacy of Taste. | 
For the sixth concert of the season by 


Symphonie poem, ‘‘The Preludes’? .. -« «+ - 


Mrs. Marian Titus was the soloist. iiss 
Mr. Gericke’s illness continuing, Mr, 


ductor. 

The Mendelssohn overture ts still heard » 
with pleasure for its perfection of form, 
the beauty of its workmanship and the 


easy flow into which the composer’s in-" 


'spiration goes on its. way from beginni 
to end. It 


was admirably played and 
with a prevailing fine effect of light and. 
\ 


ade. , 

The Gibson symphonic sketches were 
given for the first time here in their 
completeness, The first three mové- |— 
ments were heard under Mr. Nikisch's | 
regime, but the finale had its first hears . 
ing on this occasion. The score abounds | 
in strong and impressive effects of tone- 
color, and there are moments when true 


poetic feeling in themes and treatment 
‘is shown, 


but as a whole the work 


relative values of details and colored discreetly | fatigues the attention by the almost > 
and tastefully. Mrs. Marian Titus sang twice to | constant strain made upon it to fathom 
the carefulaccompaniment of the full orchestra, | Salo COMPOSE S| SRCGmNE. ot the Me 4 
her selections being Mozart’s concert scene, ‘‘Mia for all that it says intelligibly or even: 
Speranza Adorata,’’ and the ‘Indian Bell’’ | suggestively about the sea, it might a8: 
scene from the ‘Lakme’”’ of Del- | 


well be called anything else. _ th 

The instrumentation is brilliant, “nh in 
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ibes. ‘lo these she contributed pure and love tractive movement is that entitled Fa 
ly tone and elegant vocalization, but little more; 


the extreme modern vein, The m 
light,” but it is spun out to too great — 
brilliancy was seldom added to facuity or culor to length, and its brief themes are repeat~ 
clear phrasing. Mozart, indeed, seld.m requires 


passion; but to give anything like their own 
character to his scenes of love and woc, one must 
go deeper than the surfacc, and show earnestness 
and sympathy at least. : 
cution enough for the ‘‘Lakme”’ music, which comes | 
from a central scene wherein it is used to bring 4 


Nor is fine and facile exe- | 


ed @0 many times that they at length | 
pall by their monotony of treatment, 
and the heavy blasts of noise that are 
introduced now and then for the sak 
of providing contrast scarcely men 
matters, their purpose being too obvi- 
ous. The storm of the closing movement. 
is a fearful hurly-burly, but the noise is 
not exciting, and before it is over it be-. 
comes somewhat ridiculous and a trifle ” 
of a bore. In none of the movements. 


does the composer show that he knew 
where to stop when he had no more to 
say that had not been said by him again’ 
and again. , ee 
Mr. Kneisel read the music sympa- 
thetically and intelligently, and the per-~ 
formance by the orchestra did all jus. 
tice to the work. Briel? 
The Mozart selection is perhaps the” 
most carefully written of all:the coms 
poser’s concert arias. It is not oft 
penny A of the dema it x 
on the higher. ter..o 
voice in the lovely | 
last given here by 


great climax, and must make a fresh effect with 
every new turn it takes in the course of its romantic. 
story and its fascinating measures. 

The next programme names thre? friends—Bee- 
thoven’s first symphony, Wagner’s ‘‘Siegfried} 
Idvll” and Berioz's ‘*Benvenuto Cellini’ overture. 
To them will be added something more recent in 
MacDowell’s ‘‘Lancelot and Elaine’”’ poem. 
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In the Delibes selection the easy flex, 
ibility and purity of the singer’s voice 
and the delicacy of her style were de-; 
lightfully exemplified. Her bravura was . 


clean-cut and fluent, and in both the 
tender and more animated features of. 


‘iy x 
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honioe: m, “Lancelot and 
aeDowell ; Siegfried Idyl,’’ Wagner; 
overture, “Bonvenuto Cellini,’’ Berlioz. 
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,THE BOSTON ORCHESTRA., 
Mi Mts mi aomeenaetle ee ka 
Second Concert Given at Carnegie 
Hall Last Night. 


The new scheme of concerts of the Boston 


i 
v 


Symphony Orchestra embraces two enter- 
‘tainments at each visit of the orchestra to 
this city, one in the afternoon and the other 


on the following evening, and with different 
programmes. 


ularity of the orchestra in New York was 


pientifully evidenced by the large and bril- 
liant audience which assembled at last 
night’s entertainment. Of course there was 
the additional attractiveness of the admired 
pianist, Rosenthal, but it is safe to say that 
most of the audience would have gone to 
hear the orchestra unsupported by the so- 
loist. The fact that Wilhelm Gericke had 
returned would have been sufficient to excite 
the interest of the cognoscenti, who would 
naturaily be anxious to compare their im- 
pressions of to-day with those of a dozen 
years ago. | 

The programme last night consisted of 
Schumann’s symphony in C major, Schar- 
‘wenka’s piano concerto in B flat, Richard 
Strauss’s tone poem, ‘‘ Don Juan,” and the 


prelude and finale of Wagner’s “ Tristan 
und Isolde.” This was not a well-made 
programme; one of the last two numbers 
Would have been sufficient, and it would 
have been better for the first impression 
made by Mr. Gericke if it had been the 
Strauss number and not that by Wagner. 
The conductor’s most satisfactory work 


Was done in the symphony. As for the Ore | 
-chestra, it is hardly necessary to say that) 


it was a perfectly docile instrument in Mr. 
-Gericke’s hands. 
day in regard to the new players and to the 
‘body of tone as a whole could be said again 
‘this morning, with the added comment that, 
as the whole orchestra. had been placed fur- 
ther forward on the stage, there was a de- 
‘cided gain both in sonority and brilliancy. 
‘The brass in particular came out better, and 


Mr. Gericke did not show’ overanxiety to re~ 
But in the symphony the conduci- 


: press it. 
‘or’s style of playing upon his. many-voiced 
‘instrument was most appropriate. 
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‘{ scherzo, it must, be admitted,’ sounded hur-_ 
| rled d, | 

| was played with such exquisite smoothness, 
' such perfect balance of tone, and such sun- 
ny clearness that it was as beautiful as a 


and blurred, but the slow movement 


clear mountain lake. in-a calm Summer sun- 
set. The final movement went with a good 
deal of vigor and with inspiring precision. 
The Strauss number brought out mag-. 
nificently the virtuosity and the tonal. 
splendors of the band. Such gorgeous cor- 
chestral coloring as that of Strauss is 
bound to dazzle the senses when set forth 
in such high light as it got last nignt. But 
it must be confessed that there was a 


. facile smoothness about the performance 


which made it seem, not to use a less 
polite word, somewhat glib. Strvuss’s 
music ought to make a thoughtful listener 
angry and sometimes disgusted; but there 
was nothing in Mr. Gericke’s reading to 
‘‘ bring the blush of shame to the cheek of 
modesty.’’ 

After the Strauss carnival of vinegary 
harmonies, staccato chords for brass, and 
generally dislocated rhythms, Wagner's 
music sounded comfortably sane; and Mr. 
Gericke’s reading was of a sort to make it 
seem almost like a dispassionate disquisi- 
tion upon themes in the classic sonata 
form. To be sure, the conductor did permit 
his brass to make a noise in the climax, 
but volume of tone is not necessarily dra- 
matic, and the deadly smoothness of the 
whole performance, with its careful avoid- 
ance of pressure upon the familiar dramatic 
accents, made one feel as if Wagner had 


in art as well as in person gone to join | 
Mozart and the prophets. 


The great growth of the pop- 
. . playing the solo part of 


Mr. Rosenthal had a congenial task in 
Xaver Schar- 
-wenka’s first concerto, a work which com- 
bines cantabile passages with bravura in an 
engaging style. Rosenthal played the work 
con amore, but he evidently cared less for 
Scharwenka’s cantilena than for his scales 
He played the melodic pas- 
sages with a hard tone, but he gave the 
bravura parts with magnificent power and 
brilliancy, and in the scherzo he played with 
ravishing delicacy and clearness. He was 
called out several times, and finally added 
Chopin’s ‘‘ Berceuse”’ to the programme. 


—- 


BOSTON SYMPHONY CONCERT. 
Wo. Newns av ID [eX 


The Boston Symphony Orchestra gave its 
first concert for the season at Carnegie Hall 
yesterday afternoon. A targe audience warm- 
ly welcomed Mr. Wilhelm Gericke, who made 
his reappearance here as conductor of the 
orchestra after an absence of many years in 


Europe. 


Mr. Gericke has lost nothing of his force as 
a conductor, though he appears to have be- 
come a trifle more conservative—at least in 
his reading of Beethoven's fifth symphony, 
which rather dragged and did not close the 
concert as brilliantly as might have been ex- 


Mr. Moritz Rosenthal played Chopin’s first 
with a masterful tech- 
Nhique, but also with full appreciation of its 


concerto, not only 


subtle, poetical meaning. 
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The “Euryanthe’”’ overture of Weber and 
| the Brahms variations on a Haydn theme— 

the other orchestral numbers—were admira- 
| | bly rendered. 
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| Music Hall: Boston Symphony Orchestra 


The programme of the sixth symphony 
concert, given in the Music Hall last Sat- 
urday evening, was as follows: 
Mendelssohn: Overture, ‘‘Die Iingals-Hihle,’’ 
opus 26. 

Mozart: Recitative, ‘‘Mia speranza adorata,’’ and 
Rondo, ‘‘Ah! non sai qual pena sia.’’ 

Paul Gilson: Esquisses symphoniques, ‘‘la Mer.’’ 

(First time complete in Boston.) 

Delibes: Légende de la Fille du Paria; from 
‘‘Lakmé,’’ 

Liszt: Symphonic Poem No, 8, ‘‘Les Préludes.’’ 

Mrs. Marian Titus was the singer. 

Owing to Mr. Gericke’s continued illness 
Mr. Kneisel again conducted. And, by the 
way, it is no mean feather in the Sym- 
phony Orchestra’s cap to retain a new 
work like Gilson’s ‘‘La Mer’’ on the pro- 
gramme, in spite of the illness of its regu- 
lar conductor; most orchestras would have 
deemed a change of bill prudent; but with 
Mr. Ixneisel all things may be dared! 

It was good to hear Mendelssohn's “Fin- 
gal’s Cave’’ again; it made an excellent be- 
ginning to what was, upon the whole, rath- 
er a@ marine programme. Moreover, the 
overture holds its own wonderfully well; 
when Mendelssohn was in just the right 
mood his romanticism and picturesque sug- 
gestiveness were hard to beat; in spite of 
its small score and strict form—strict, but 
not in the least pedantic—this overture can 
vie with anything of its sort that has been 
written since its time. It was capitally 
played. 

If we mistake not, there has been a good 
deal of curiosity in several quarters to 
hear some more of Gilson’s ‘‘La Mer’ ever 
since Mr. Nikisch gave the first three move- 
ments here in 1898. As well as we can re- 
member, Our own impression of the work 
was not particularly favorable then; but 
last Saturday evening we were considerably 
more impressed with it than we expected to 
be. All four movements are too long, es- 
pecially the third; this seems plain enough. 
But there is not a little beauty, of a rather 
vague, poetic sort, in the work; Gilson must 
have some Flemish blood in him, to cure 
the Gallic downrightness in his composition, 
for he shows himself very capable of falling 
easily and naturally into a mood, and 1ét- 
ting that mood color his work. No true 
Frenchman was ever guilty of so unreason- 
ing a thing as a mood! You may be pretty 


sure that a moody Gaul has some un-QGallic 


blood in his veins. But, together with Gil- 


son's un-French moodiness, one finds one 


very French trait in him; a strong picto- 
rial bent, an evidently instinctive tendency 


to put the optics of his subject into the 


foreground. In one sense, his treatment 


Of his poetic subject is of the realistic sort, 
although the four movements of his sym- 
Phonic composition have little in common 
_ With the four parts of Eddy Levis’s poem, 
| beyond the mere titles; but his realism is 


almost without exception visual, not audi- 
tory. Except in the ‘‘Storm”’ movement, 


| One finds little or nothing of that sugges- 
tion of sea sounds that is so potent in 


Mendelssohn’s ‘‘Meeresstille und gliickliche 
Fahrt;’’ on the contrary, his music is al- 
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ashing in the sunlight, of # 


} ‘ght dimness, of mournful solitude, Wes 


in the “Storm,” where the win 3 4 
chromatic scales as it does in all orcoal 
j tempests, one finds a more vivid SUBBeE 
tion of the aspect of a tempestuous sea it ? 
the sudden illumination of a flash of lehte! 
ning, alternating with moments of ute io 
darkness, than one does of the auditory” 
phenomena of a marine cyclone. One point » 
which struck us particularly in this “Storm”? 
of Gilson’s, which may, upon the whole wl 
compared very favorably with Rubinstein'g | 
in his ‘Ocean’? Symphony, is a Strange ab-_ 
sence of violence in the music; the moders 
ate tempo, in itself, somehow precludes the. 
idea of violence; everything sounds inexor~- 
able, if you will, but rather delibera i: 
Perhaps the berformance may have had. 
something to do with this. Whatever may- 
'be thought of these sketches of Gilson's, 
either as pure music or as tone-painting, - 
there can hardly be two Opinions about the 
composer's admirably beaufiful orchestrae_ 
tion; his color-effects are often simply won. ' 
derful. The performance under Mr, Knetaet 
was excellent throughout; the whole com iy 
position was mounted by him—for the pene 
formance under Mr. Nikisch could have. 
had little effect: upon the Players at th * 
distance of time—and to him ‘belongs he 
credit of a singularly fine and exhaustive 
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rendering, 


Liszt’s “Leg Préludes”’ , 1a 
Played, and made a fine sldue da the come 
, cert. Say what one may about this work: 
| about its leaning toward the cCOommonpla ar 
| and what not, it remains Surely one of thas 
, Most musical things Liszt ever wrote; the 
music gives evidence of a Wealth of trie 
véentive resource such as Liszt could aa 
often lay claim to. Say nGe 
Mrs. Titus Sang Mozart’s concer 
markably well. It is one of the most im-- 
portant of the whole set of twelve, one? 


which shows the composer in his i 
a 
t. 


t aria re- 


larger vein of melody and sentiment 
moments this air rises well into the Do 
Anna stratum. That Mrs. Titus has 
the breadth of style demanded by thig sort 
of wviting cannot truly be said; but she 
offers @ very acceptable substitute for ft in. 
taking the music in a little less heroic vein. 
than was evidently contemplated by the 
composer, substituting a very true and 
genial pathos for tragic breadth of ex-— 
| pression, and, in a word, never venturing 
| beyond her own depth. Then the aria hag 
unquestionably another side; it wag writs 
ten aS a show-pilece for an exceptionally 
high-voiced singer; and Mrs. Titus is here 
on her native heath. Her high B-flats and 
I’-natural rang out as easily and purely as_ 
those of a fiyte; her brilliant coloratura — 
was unexceptionable. Upon the Whole, her. 
performance of this really very beautiful | 
air was singularly fine. Her singing, too, 
of the Delibes song was exqulsiie. One 
wishes, though, that this particular son; g 
could have a well-earned rest for several) 
_years; it is wearing out; one hears it with. 
curious twinges, as one reflects upon 107 Ms 
close the relationship. is between French | 
 opéra-comique, of the Delibes sort, “and 


nna 
quite | 


ys 
Litas: 
Sas 
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Eiki iveeny habeas (..4 3) bigut W ocean, but they might also portra ig. 

| ast week ‘vere , y mig p y the 
conducted by Mr Franz Kneisel. The 


long, flat expanse of a canal, There ig) 

popular young soprano, Mrs Marian ge : a muvee nf Calne ie oe wba py ‘“¥ 

) , Mr. Gericke is still upon his sick bed &. SCCURS SPONCMSN). 28. 3! Sena 

ted thon uae and Mr, Knelsel still proves himselt an | Scherzo, and represents, the sailors, ¢a 
ture to ‘‘Fingal’s Cave,” a Mozart reci- excellent conductor for an emergency— A 7. wratoh th LA curtailed hour Mie 
‘tative and aria, Paui Gilson’s sym- and something more. . Sead Watiatcaa “= 
4 phonic sketches, “The Sea,” recitative On Saturday the programme was | ™arine delignts. ot 
and aria from Delibes’ “Lakme” and rather oceanic in character and one had hs 


There was a bright hornpipe theme In 
i € the Liszt symphonic poem, “The Pre- the opportunity of listening to the sea a | this, but one could give M. Gilson a 
Pfr e -ludes. la Mendelssohn and a la Gilson. 


dozen ‘“Shanties’’ which would have been. 
The principal interest in the pro- Mendelssohn did not steer his bark 


4 a: principal interest in the. p more graphic in this part of the suite, 
; a y n ; > 
THE BOSTON ORCHESTRA. ea tolat: nn Oey is one 4 the Bo age over troubled waters; his “fiebrides” It isa wonder, by the way, that not one. 


The disagreeable weather which prevailed all day singers in the local world, and whose overture, which begah the concert, is | Of the sturdy and characteristic shan- 


' k mises to make her " : : 4 _ | ties has as yet found its way into the 
yesterday, while it worked harm to the intonation tavarakiy aaa tan erie Heke and ee sui ote iccaiitens yet ates. classical repertoire; some of these work-. 
~) Pas | mm b 9 


of the Boston Orchestra and thus prevented the jin a short time. Mrs Titus combines . ing-songs are brimful of figures suited 
second concert of this year’s series from being as y acres porepnaiity with a voice OUT te eo tceade ahoet dbo tee ere | for thematic development, 3 f 
perfect in all things as Wednesday’s experiences ©! ®'eat Purity an BREDA ty  tarsder work, for he scored the entire chief | The third movement is entitied “Craig 
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' The next programme. is: Beethoven, 
symphony No. 1, in C major, opus 21; Mac- 
Dowell, symphonic poem, ‘‘Launcelot and 
Elaine’; Wagner, ‘Ein Siegfried-Idyll’”’: 
: Berlioz, overture to Benvenuto Cellini,’ 
' opus 23, 
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had led us to expect, served to emphasize its pop- WithDOt a tease at eitectation or ae uscule,”’ but it pictures more than a mere 
ular success, An audience of Philharmonic propor- 
tions and more than Philharmonic enthusiasm 
filled the handsome concert-room, and a most glad- 
Bome and grateful spirit prevailed from the begin- 


without a trace of affectation or man- 
nerisms, Although light in quality, the 
carrying power of her voice is admira- 
ble, and her enunciation is distinct 
without showing a deliberation in ut- 
terance. i 
The Mozart recitative and aria was 


theme on the Isle of Staffa merely to 


give his sister Fanny his impressions of 


Fingal’s Cave. 

The two names given to the work 
sometimes puzzle musical amateurs and 
only three years ago a Berlin critic 


twilight, for the poem of Eddy Levis, on 
which this programme piece is founded, 
tells us of a sailor and his lass wander- 
ing by the shore and bidding each other 
farewell. The woodwind is finely em- 


ning of the Schumann Symphony in C to the last sung with beautiful expression. The 
chords of the “Tristan und Isolde” excerpts, which | more dramatic portion of the recitative 
_ brought the concert to a close. The demonstrations |! would have been improved by a broader 
of pleasure reached their climax after Herr Rosen- and more passionate treatment, but 
thal’s performance of Xaver Scharwenka’s con- ‘his defect was so slight that the sym- 


, pathetic interpretation of the whole 
| certo in B flat, which was a bewildering technical number revealed but few blem.shes. 


ployed in this movement and the duet is 
af considerable beauty, although the 
parting is made rather prolix; “he oft 
bade farewell, yet was loth 'to depart.’ 
There is no suggestion of the Welsh 
rarebits that the ocean traveller is ac- 
customed to look for just after the twi- 


gravely announced his preference for the 
“Fingal’s Cave” overture as better than 
the “Hebrides’’! 

The performance was a smooth one, 
although the hornS were rather brusque 
in the development. The clarinette sus- 
tained its important passages very well. 


_ feat and in its way as radiant a musical achieve- Her phrasing and execution throughout 


ment as his performances of Chopin’s E minor 
concerto on Wednesday. The two .orks do not 
invite comparison in any sense, for while one is all 
tenderness and charm, the other is chivalresque, 
self-assertive and self-reliant; but as if to show 
that there was much more in his art than the 
amazing digital skill which has been praised till 
the magazine of laudatory adjectives is exhausted, 
and the intelligence which can so cunningly be 
made to simulate emotion, he supplemented the 
scintillant music of the composer whom New-York 
has so recently lost with Chopin’s ‘‘Berceuse.” 
Then, as in the Romance of E minor concerto, there 
came to all an appreciation of the man’s marvellous 
command of tone, his keen appreciation of sensuous 
charm and the spirit of beauty. 

Mr. Gericke and his orchestra were at their best 
in the Schumann symphony, which had a sympa- 
thetic reading and an eloquent exposition. There 
was affection in the performance, and it awakened 
affection in the hearers, as always it must when 
worthily presented. In the prelude and finale of 
‘Tristan und Isolde’ there was more warmth, more 
elasticity, more variety of expression, than in the 
Beethoven symphony, which seemed tame to us 
on Wednesday afternoon, even though it fell short 
of that rush of passion to which we have been ac- 
customed in New-York by Mr. Seidl, whose specific 
mission in this world, one might be tempted to 


were charming, and the silvery volce 
was as true to pitch as one could W.sh. 
The florid music of the Lakme legend 
found in Mrs Titus a delightful expo- 
nent. The opening cadenza which in- 


troduced the legend was a brilliant! ex-. 


ample of bravura singing, and the runs 
and trills were given with a fadility 
and evenness of execution that were 
nearly flawless. In brief it may be said 
that Mrs Titus acquitted herself with 
Sreat credit and showed that she 1s 
seadily advancing in her chosen pro- 
fession. That a young local ariist 
should appear with the symphony play- 


; ers and achieve such a success snould 
Re a source of great gratification [0 


herself, her teachers and friends. The 
audience was very large and very en- 
thusiastic, bestowing special applause 
upon Mrs Titus. 
_ Mr Kneisel conducted the selections 
in a highly commendable manner, The 
restless phrases of the ‘‘Fingal’s Cave 
Overture were given clearly, and thé 
closing coda was thoroughly satisfac- 
tory in tempo and brilliancy. ‘The 
Sea,”’ with its storm effects ‘capitally 
illustrated, was as a whole effectively 
interpolated, and the Liszt poem was 
also excellent throughout. The _ fras- 
mentary phrases by the violas, besses 
and trombones deserve special prals¢ 
for smoothness in their ‘‘conversation. 
The program announced for this 


week’s concerts is as follows: Symphony | 


No. 1, Beethoven; symphonic poem, 
“Lancelot and Elaine,’* MacDowell; Sie8- 
fried Idyll, Wagner; overture, ‘*Ben- 


Mendelssohn and Weber might be called 


the godfathers of the clarinette (although | 


Mozart first introduced it into symphony) 
and Mendelssohn, *both in this overture 
and in the Scotch symphony, gives the 
instrument an unusual prominence, 

Mrs, Marian Titus was the vocalist of 
the concert; she sang a Mozart aria, not 
from *‘Titus,’? however, the concert-aria, 
“Ah non ‘sai quel Pena.’ Her voice 
seemed rather light, but was flexible and 
true in intonation, even to F in alt. 

Her ‘phrasing showed conscientious 
care, and the interpretation was one 
which could arouse neither animadver- 
sion nor enthusiasm. Her second num- 
ber was “The Legend of the Pariah’s 
Daughter” from Delibes’s ‘‘Lakme,”’ 
which was well adapted to the display 
of her vocal wares, and was excellently 
rendered. She was heartily applauded. 

Gilson is a name associated with the 
history of Boston Baked Beans, but in 
Brussels it is also connected with music. 


'In our symphony concerts we long ago 
‘made the acquaintance of three-quarters 


of his “The Sea’’; last night we for the 
first time heard the entire work. 
The free setting of this aqueous sub- 


|Ject as a set of orchestral sketches, a 


species of Suite, is not so good as the 
Rubinstein treatment of the same theme 
as an “Ocean Symphony.” ‘The first 


movement pictured sunrise on the ocean. 


| matically carried out. 


'in this case did it well. 


light hour upon ‘the high seas, unless the ° 
muted horn tones suggest indigestion. If” 
we venture to think of prosaic matters 
in connection with a symphonic work. it. 
is only because its cloying sweetness” 
causes disesteem, because we find noth-s 
ing of the true majesty of Poseidon in- 
the work, because “‘The Sea” is too much 
watered. 

Nor did the final storm, heard for the 
first time in Boston, alter the impression; - 
one could say with the old Athenian wit, 
Dorian: “I have heard a greater tempest. 
in a pot of boiling water!’ There are’ 
crashes, it is true, and there are aismas 
passages which portend disaster, but tho 
whole is not convincing, one sees the in- 


tention too constantly, it all remains but 


‘‘a painted ship upon a painted ocean,’’ ~~ 
It is possible that the judgment is too 
harsh, but the first hearing of this Tem- 
pest and its effect upon the reviewer can 
be summed up in a very short French 
poem i— R 

‘*Tempete 

M’embete.’’ 


Liszt’s ‘‘Les Preludes” ended the con- 
cert, It is probably the best of his sym- 
phonic poems. Its development and final 
apotheosis of a theme _ suspiciously like 
“We won't go home till morning” is dra< 
Horns, tuba and 
have plenty of work to do and- 
Mr. Kneisel’s” 
decisive beat held the men well together in” 
this complicated work and there was no 
trace either of timidity or of rigidity in 
its capricious measures, 


trombones 


Is it not time to correct a misstatement. 
that has been made more than. a dozen 
times at these concerts? | Mozart is chrons 
icled as having died at Salzburg. As he’ 
loathed Salzburg with a great hatred jf 


say, was to lay bare to the multftude the heart of | Voie Cellini,” Berlioz. 
Wagner's love tragedy. Richard Strauss’s sym- | 
phonic poem, ‘‘Don Juan,” preceded the bleep. 
£ y osition—painfully 
senitennt, we four, Certain it le that, rough Int There ts a certain amount of thematie | must be aisaarceabie to his ict to Hate 
ben ae dase. é suggeste a e we ack .to re 
close juxtaposition with it, Wagner’s music sounded treatment in this first movement, but it 8s at 


=x 7 _ city to die; as a matter of fact he cares) 
ingenuous, natve, simple and full of euphony. ee much reiteration and much scale - fully avoided Salzburg during his in ar 
® e . 


— that can only be regarded as pad- 7 years and died in Vienna. 
ding. 


We had always associated sunrise at sea , 
with black coffee in the smoking room, | 
but our present composer associates it 
with high positions on the violins, 


It is not comparable with the Louis C, Elson, = 
| ‘nolble manner in which Rubinstein be. "a 
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were her eecinical skill and fir Pmethod. 
The artist has a voice of rare excellence, 
that is unusually warm for one of #s 
_| species, and the ease and fluency with 
Overture ‘‘Kingal’s Cave’’......Mendelssohn | Which it glides to the highest notes with- 


Recitative and Rondo...............Mozart ” - s : : 
Symphonic Sketches, “The Sea”’.Paul Gilson out a shadow of Suspicion in the intona- 


syapiouin Pariah's Daughter®. «.. -Delibes tion is something phenomenal. She won 
tte e see eee eee ceeeseeesersesececeseliszt | & deserved artistic triumph in’ both her 
haf Biers he ¢ custor ee ae. oS Se aes er bes prmens, and was called forty, many 
Co Se Ds AD exe ‘Brussel Remap Suite | is" Owing to the illness of Mr. Gericke, | mes to bow her thanks. 
“movement he: readi ihe orchestra was under the direction of | The programme for the next concert is: 
Mr. franz IXneisel, who led the various Symphony No. 1, Beethoven; Symphonic | 
works with authority, with finish, and |Poem, “Launcelot and Elaine,” Mac-. 
with a most artistic appreciation of de-,, Dowell; Seigfried Idyll, Wagner, . and 
tails. The Paul Gilson sketches were | Overture, / Benvennte Cellini,” g Darien 
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The Symphony Concert. 


? 
Ihe programme for the six sy mpho- 
hy concert was: Sart 


given in the most effective manner, i ee Ce 
ae “a stilts! Friday 
though one may be a little doubtful as to_ ‘the 


Pangaea Co Cave; em by their true artistic value. 


ve it Me GLA : at “ ‘ - : ee 7 . ‘ . ic R rt y S ‘ > in 
1@° music nmer Night’s. With the aid of the descriptive pro- | “7% ag Rg I: ett De omark 


: Fo ” is the ‘wor ot ge | b+ | 
_.. in his ‘fnest and Casts Dy sramme one could: see the sun rising | os 


Re ed ae Ra tt long ie r.. ft " Bete over the sea that fiowed in undulating 
at eeccnoe of lovers;? the, repeated / waves all through the orchestra. The 
mn : ees ae a | E rah . of sail-boat was not impressive, for the mu- 
gn tin ip ak we sic was not definite on this subject, and 
the nature of the vessel could not be 
plainly made out. But there could be no | 2 
doubt as to the sailors’ song and dance, a eeu 
SW vith : authority. and one could even note that the singers | gg 
. : doubted- | a 
“of the were daredevils of fellows, who would 
fgnounced | houp-la and ding-dong it even in a storm. : 4 
| But as twilight softly descended over the | 2a 
scene they ceased to lo-la-lo-lerry, and - 
discreetly got out of the way so as not + @ 
to spoil the magic lantern effect of the j sql 
moon rising over the death rattle of ex- | 
piring day. The storm was also unmis- 
Lok ; takable, and the flute imitated gusts of 
‘ Jed with much § mpathy wind so realistically that Music Hall 
- musiciar eT seemed unusually cold even for an after- 
noon rehearsal. The thing was effective; em} 1 va 
but if it were heard without reference to ° ; tale aol sa pH t eae 2 a ee, 
the descriptive text it would lose a large reas ane athe 90 se 
amount of its interest and art. re eg —angiet ‘Symr ' ce 
The soloist was Mrs. Marian Titus, 
and she demonstrated that she is an ar- 
tist of rare merit. The Mozart recita- 
tive and aria were sung with faultless 
taste; the style was large and dignified, 
the phrasing delightful in its reasonable- 
ness, the intonation was flawless, and the 
result a triumph of true art. The Lakme 
song was sung with delightful grace and 
expression, Mrs. Titus’ beautiful voice 
with fluent ease and brilliancy, and her 
interpretative art was as admirable as 
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Mr. Kneisel -Again in Mr. 
Gericke’s Place. 


First Performance of Gilson’s 


‘‘The Sea’? Entire. 


‘Mrs. Titus Soloist—Program 


for Next Concert. 


The program of the Sixth Symphony 
concert, given last night in Music Hall, 
Mr. Kneisel conductor (for Mr, Gericke, 
I regret to say, is still sick), was as 
follows: 

Overture, “Fingal’s Cave’’ Mendelssohn 


Recitative, ‘‘Mia speranza adorata,”’ 
and Rondo, ‘‘Ah! non sai qual pena 
sia 
| SYmphonio Sketches, ‘‘The Sea’’..Paul Gilson 
(First time complete in Boston.) 
I., Sunrise; II., Sailors’ Songs and 
Se i III, Twilight; IV., Tem- 


est, 

The Legent of the Pariah’s Daughter, 
from ‘‘Lakmé’’ Delibes 
Symphonic Poem, Lizst 


So far as the program-book is con-_| 


cerned, the reader is left in doubt 
| whether this Gilson may not be, after 
all, a Bostonian. 

‘‘A blessin,’ Dr. Schwazey cried, ‘‘a 
blessin onto the hed of the man what 
invented beans! <A blessin onto his 
hed!”’ 

“Which his name is Gilson! He’s a 
first family of Boston,’’ replied Arte- 
mus. f 

Paul Gilson was born at Brussels 
June 15, 1865. He studied. at the Brus- 
sels Conservatory under Duyck and Ge- 
vaert. In 1889 he gained the Prix de 
Rome with his cantata, “Sinai.’’ He his 
Writtten “he Demon,” a lyric drama; 
“The Supliants;”’ “Daphne,’”’ for 
-Solo voices, chorus and orchestra; ‘‘Da- 
vid,”’ an oratorio; a remarkable work, 
“Brancesca da Rimini;’’ incidental mu- 
sic to Maeterlinck’s “Princess Maleine,”’ 
and orchestral pieces, of which one has 
been produced by Theodore Thomas and 
one by Van der Stuckeh. His opera 
‘‘Pauvre .Gens,”’ is now in rehearsal. 
“The. Sea” was first played, and with 
great success, at Brussels March 20, 
1892, at a concert conducted by Joseph 
Dupont, to whom the work is dedicated. 
There was a second performance at 
Brussels May 7 of that year. It was 
produced at Paris by Colonne Jan. 15, 
1883. It was produced at a Philhar- 


monic concert in New York in Decem- 
ber, 1892. The first three movements 
"were performed at a Boston Symphony 
Be fade he led by Mr. Nikisch 
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| Vulgar. 


' study in orches'Tation. 


rch 2, | 


4 . 


nll is 

Gabier ae aaiice of the 
The third movement, ‘‘Twi- 
tells of the 
sailor and his lass. He 


‘La ro 

top-man. 
light,’’ 
tween a 


| takes to his ship; she ‘“‘implores’ the 


enigmatic, implacable and. eruel night | 
in his behalf.’’ The finale is the storm; 
the vessel is swallowed up; 
fore she goes down, the dances and 
songs of the sailor-men are heard as in 
mocking irony. 

It is the custom when this suite is 
played in Brussels and Paris to pre- 


cede each movement by the reading of 


the appropriate part of the poem by 
Eddy Levis, which suggested this 
music, 

“The Sea” is a work of technical 
strength. It is more than this: it ‘s a 
work of high poetic imagination. There 
is the mystery of the sea; there is the 
thought of the sea of “tundug graves.’’ 
There are no cheap attempts at musi- 
cal photography any more than in the 
beautiful overture by Mendelssohn, the 
“Fingal’s Cave,” Which, with some of 
the music to ‘Midsummer Night’s 
Dream,” is the work of that composer 
in his finest and least copyright-trade- 


mark mood. Perhaps the third move- 


ment is too long. The long drawn-out 
conversation of lovers, the repeated 


‘assurances of devotion are of littie in- 


terest to a third person, in spite of 
EKmerson’s dictum. If King Mark were 

only a stronger character, he would be 
a welcome relief to the amorous chat- 
ter of Tristan and Isolde. But in this 
same movement, what exquisile har- 


mcnic and orchestral effects! *The first 


movement is noble throughou’. A new 
clear voice speaks with authority. 
The second movement will undoubted- 
ly always be the most popular of the 
four on account ef the pronounced 
melody and rhythm: and in this song 
and dance, Gilson is hearty, rough, if 
you please, without being mus'cally 
The last movement is full of 
force, butt I care for it the least. Here 
is a ‘work full of originality, rejoicing 
in strength and beauty, Here is a 
work that is something more than a 
There is depth: 
there is thought; there is pass'‘on; 
there is freedom, ‘boldness of expres- 
sion. 

Mr. Kneisel Jed with much sympathy 
and with the authcrity of the inteli- 
gent and skilled musician. He eon- 
ducted 
and to him, as well as to the orchestra, 


is due the honor of a brilliant perform- 


ance, 


« *« 


Mrs. Titus sang the difficult aria that 


' Mozart wrote for Mrs. Lange, and the 


more familiar aria from “Lakmé, ” She 
sang with marked purity of style and 
with fine technic. Joudly heralded for- 


eign singers have in times past nat! 


given as much musical satisfaction at 
Symphony Concerts of this orchestra. 


« ** 


The program of the concert Friday 


‘afternoon and Saturday evening will 


be: 


~ « 


Boothoven 
Poem, and 


Siegfried ldyll 
Overture, ‘‘Benvenuto Cellini’. 


Philip Hale. 


Symphony No. 1 
ST MpROMTe 


MacDowell | 


eee ) ER 


love seene he- | 


and be- | 


the rehearsals of Gilson’s suite, ; 


siil-boat was not impressive, for 


The Symphony Coneert. 


Lhe programme for the sixth sympho- 


hy concert was: the 


Overture “‘lingal’s Cave” 
Recitative and Rondo 

Syluphonic Sketches, "Lhe Sea’, 
“Legend of Pariah’s Daughter” 


symphonic Poem No. 4, “Les Preludes.’ 


Liszt 


Soloist, Mrs. Marian Titus. 


Owing to the illness of Mr. Gericke, 
ilie orchestra Wills under the 
Mr. Itvanz Ineisel, who led the various 


works with authority, with finish, and 


With 2 most ertistic 
i:ils, 
viven in the most effective manner, 
though one may be a little doubtful as to 
urtistic value, 

With the aid of 


LPAMMe Ohe 


their true 
the descriptive pro- 
could) see the sun rising 
hist 


through 


over the sea howed in undulating 


Wives all the orchestra. 
the mu- 
sl¢e Was not definite on this subject, and | 
the nature of the vessel 
plainly made out. But there could be no 
doubt as to the sailors’ song and dance, 
and one could even note that the singers 


were daredevils of fellows, who would 
houp-la and ding-dong it even in a storm. 
But as twilight softly descended over the 
they 


discreetly 


scene ceused to lo-la-lo-lerry, and 


got out of the way so as not 
to spoil the magie lantern effect of the 
moon rising over the death rattle of ex- 
piring day. The storm was also unmis- 
taukable, and the flute imitated gusts of 
that Music Hall 


Wind so realistically 


.Mendelssoln 
Mozart } av ee . 4 ; . 

Paul Gilson out a shadow of suspicion in the intona- 
Delibes 


direction of 


. dependence. 


seemed unusually cold even for an after- | 


noon rehearsal. The thing was effective; 
but if it were heard without reference to 
the descriptive text it would lose a large 
wmount of its interest and art. 
The Marian 
und she demonstrated that she is an ar- 
tist of rare merit. The Mozart recita- 
were sung with faultless 


soloist was Mrs. Titus, 


tive and aria 
taste; the style was large 
the phrasing delightful in its reasonable- 
hess, the intonation was flawless, and the 
The Lakme 


and dignified, 


result a triumph of true art. 
song was sung with delightful grace and 
Mrs. ‘Vitus’ beautiful voice 
With fluent ease and brilliancy, and her 
interpretative art was as admirable as 


expression, 


. 4s as ce 8 
appreciation of de- , Dowell; 


The Paul Gilson sketches were iy) weerure, 


The | 


vr _- 


| were her technical skill and and method. 
The artist has a voice of rare excellence, 
that is unusually one of fs 
and the ease and flueney with 
Which it glides to the highest notes with- 


Warm for 


species, 


She won 
triumph in both her 

called forth 
times to bow her thanks. 


tion is something phenomenal. 
au deserved artistic 
selections, and was many 
The programme for the next concert is: 
Symphony No. 1, Beethoven: Symphonie 
Poem, “‘Launcelot and Elaine,’ Mac- 
Idyll, Wagner, and 
“Benvenuto Cellini,’ Berlioz. 


Seigfried 


Get out your stilts! Friday afternoon, 
when the Symphony rehearsal girl was 
hastening along to Music Hall, atten- 
tion was called to the manner in which 
she dresses her feet, with the remark: 
‘‘See what tramping the links has done 
for the women of 1898!" It was slushy 
and snowy and everything sloppy, yet 


low-cut shoes, with a stretch of gauzy. 


common. 
could not be ' 


hosiery above, were by no means un- 
In fact, I saw half a dozen 
girls in tan oxford ties, when they ought 
to have protected their feet with over- 
shoes or high boots. The majority of 


‘women, it is true, wore the disguising 


“arctic,” but they had evidently reached 
the mellow age of indifference or of in- 
One young: girl was re- 


. monstrated with for her imprudence, 


but she only laughed and said rather 
tritely, “I’m not my § grandmother’”’’ 
Then, adding she was used to it and the - 
soles were as thick 4s a board, she went 
her filppant way to Music Hall and sat 
with the muddy edge of her petticoat 
against her ankles for an hour and a 
half! Deer, : % | 


BOSTON SYMPHONY CONCERT. 


Not an empty seat in vast Carnegie Hall 
anywhere last evening, and in spite of the 
most dismal kind of a night. 

Fashion has affixed the seal of approval on: 
wie Boston Symphony concerts, and it seems; 


to make but little difference who wields the. 
baton-so long as it is the orchestra from the, 
Hub that plays. 

Herr Gericke, who was welcomed back most 
cordially, is a man of little if any originality,/ 
but an excellent disciplinarian, a musician of 
refined taste, and one, moreover, who has the. 
rte traditions of many schools at his fingers.) i 

But the Boston gp hiram nd Orchestra. 1s att n= 
ply the Boston | : 


riche has more repose thy or less warmth 

the gentlemen whom he _§ preceded, suCc=. 
ceeded, but the orchestra played ‘with, the 
Same grace and impetuosity. _ aS 





Boston Music Hall. 


SEASON 1898-99, 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 


Mr. WILHELM GHERICKE, Condzuetor. 


VIL. CONCERT. 
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SATURDAY, DECEMBER 38, AT 8, P.M. 


Programme. 
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SCHUBERT. SYMPHONY No. g, in C major. 


. Andante. — Allegro, ma non troppo. 
. Andante con moto. 

. Scherzo: Allegro vivace. — Trio. 

. Finale: Allegro vivace. 
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MACDOWELL. SYMPHONIC POEM, ‘“‘Launcelot and Elaine,”’ 
Op. 25. 


SAINT-SAENS. SYMPHONIC POEM No.1, ‘Le Rouet d’Omphale,”’ 
Op. 3I. 


OVERTURE to ‘‘Benvenuto Cellini.’’ 
Op. 23. 


Mr. Gericke is convalescent, but to insure his absolute and early recovery the 
performance will again be under the direction of Mr. Franz Kneisel. 





“and a, contrary to the fules' of che Prva ie. 
r Bye an encore in the form of a Chopin ‘ber- 
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Boston Music Hall. 


SEASON 1898-99, 


BOSTON SYMPHON" 


VIL. CONCERT. 


SATURDAY, DECEMBER 8, AT 8, P.M. 


Programme. 


SCHUBERT. SYMPHONY No. g, in C major. 
I. Andante. — Allegro, ma non troppo. 
Il. Andante con moto. 
Ill. Scherzo: Allegro vivace. — Trio 
IV. Finale: Allegro vivace, 


MACDOWELL SYMPHONIC POEM, ‘“‘Launcelot and Elaine,’ 
Op. 25. 


,) 


SAINT-SAENS. SYMPHONIC POEM No. 1, ‘‘Le Rouet d’Omphale, 
Op. 3I. 


BERLIOZ. OVERTURE to ‘Benvenuto Cellini.’’ 
Op. 23. 


Mr. Gericke is convalescent, but to insure his absolute and early recovery the 
performance will again be under the direction of Mr. Franz Kneisel. 
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flower of Kings.”’ 


A Dol gatful Perfo-manes of F 
liar Works Under Mr: Kueisel’s | h 


—— sonata that bears the motto, 
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Direction — Mrs,. £zumowska’s 
Piano Recital in S'e‘nert Hall. 


| The program of the seventh symphony 
concert in Music Hall last night, Mr. } 
'Kneisel, conductor, in place of Mr. Ger- 
icke, who is now convalescent, how- | 
ever, was as follows: | 
Sympheny No. 9, in C major | 
| Symphonic Poem, 
MacDowell | 
Saint-Saéns 
>. Beriioz 

Happy should be conductor and or- 
cnestra when there is really nothing to 
write about their performance save 
ywarm words of praise! Furthermore, 
the vccabulary of praise is as limited as 
that of censure is unlimited. It should 
o@ enough to say that the orchestra in 

ensemble and in solo performance was 
at its height, and that Mr. Kneisel led 
with marked appreciation, discrimina- 
tion and authority. The concert tested 
so frequently tue skill of the first oboist 
that I cannot refrain from alluding to 
the remarkable playing of Mr. Longy. 
In the second movement of the sym- | 
phony his rhythmic precision was a de- 
light. In the brilliant ironic jest of. 
Saint-Saéns, the voice of the mocking 
Omphale was well bred, and not without 
a tinge of womanly tenderness toward 
ihe sulking Hercules. And it must be 
remembered that Omphale was a woman 
of distinction, not a mere cackling light- 
o’-love. Then in the ‘Cellini’? overture 
—led with great spirit—Mr. Longy blew | 
his tune with a purity of tone and a 
beauty of phrasing that would repay a 
journey. 

Of the pieces played, the symphonic- | 
poem by Mr. MacDowell is the least | 
familiar. It was first produced here | 
early in 1890 by Mr. Nikisch. To me. 
it is not as musically satisfactory or 
as of such sustained imagination as 
the Indian Suite or the Suite that pre- 
ceded the latter; nor do I think it to 
be as poetic a work as the composer’s | 
Hamlet and Ophelia. I find it too 
episcdic, and although there are charm- 
ing passages, and although there is 
often the most refined orchestration, 
I find neither pronounced musical char- 
acter-drawing nor any irresistible and 


haunting climax. The composer once 
said to me that he was not wholly 
Satisfied with the orchestration, and 
that he thought of rewriting the work. 
The subject has tempted him in vari-. 
ous forms, There is the noble piano 
“Arthur, 
At one time Mr. 
‘MacDowell contemplated seriously an 
opera with some part of the Arthurian 
‘legend for the subject. ,4e looked for | 


‘swers, I do not b 
Elaine, 
hems 


ft 
| Several 
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Symphony No. 5... 


Violin Concerto . 
Vorspiel to ‘‘Die Meistersinger’’ 


: Philip Hale. bP 
MR, KNEISEL HELD THE BATON... 
“ats vale SH: “ 
Last Night’s Symphony Concert 
Admirably Conducted. 


oe | 


Although Mr. Gericke Is Convales- 
cent, It Was Deemed Inadvisable 
for Him to Resume His Duties—A_ 
Clear and Sympathetic Rendering 
of Schubert's No. 9 Symphony, _ 


The selections for the seventh concert 
by the Boston Symphony orchestra in 
Music Hall last evening were: | 


Symphony No. 9, in C-major..........8 , 
Symphonic peem, ‘‘Lancelot and Biaine’’... 


| MacDowell 
*‘Omphale’s Spinning Wheel’’......Saint-Saens 


ure, ‘‘Benvenuto Cellini’’..........Berliog 
Though Mr. Gericke, happily, is con=" 
valescent, it was considered inadvisable | 


that he should yet resume his duties, | 
and therefore Mr. Franz Kneisel again’ 


s | 


assumed direction of the orchestra. The 
Programme was well balanced and thor-_ 
oughly interesting throughout, Mr, 


Kneisel gave an admirably clear, sym-. 


| 
! 
athetid and effective reading of the 

hubert symphony, and the perform- | 
ance of the work was exceptionally fine | 
in color, brilllancy and vigor. In order | 
that the wood wind snould come out | 
with due force in the more heavily in- | 
strumental moments of the score, the | 


arts were doubled; that is, there were 
our flutes, four oboes, four clarinets 
and four bassoons, instead of the con- 
each. This augmenta- 
tion scarcely achievea the, intended re- 
sults, except in regard to the bassoons, 
whose effect was eerily intensified, 

Mr. MacDowell’s symphonic poem 
again interested by the skill and the 
charming hues of its orchéstration, but . 
as music, though not lacking in istic 
dignity and musicianly qualities of a high | 
order, its meaning becomes no clearer 
upon better acquaintance. The pictur- 
esque piquancy of the,melodious and 
graceful “‘Omphale’’ received full justice | 
at the hands of Mr. Kneisel and. the 
orchestra, and a ch ‘pet eho brilliant per= 
formance of the, Berlioz overture was. 





The programme of the seventh Symph ony was 
changed from what had been announced, and that 
“much for the better. It began with Schnbert’s 
ninth symphony—the very favorite one in C major, 
with the great emphatic single notes, the sweet 
andante, and the richly melodious scherz) aid 
finale. Then came MacDowell’s second symphonic 
poem, in which some of the emotions which derive 
from and centre about Tennyson’s ‘Launcyglot 
and Elaine’ idyli are more than intimated in the 
‘blending moods of chivalry and _ ideality, 
the eagerness of martia! energy, the poetry of 
quiet rhapsody and the pathos of 
grief and solemouitv. The writing is of its 
anthor’s best, for it issincere, clear, unaffected 
by any pedantry of expression and unweighted 
by any abstruseness. Next was placed the ‘*Om- 
phale’s Spinning Wheel”’ of Saint Saens, and finally 
came the splendid stateliness of th2 ‘*B2a venuto 
Cellini’’ overture of Berlioz. Mr. Kneisel con- 
ducted admirably——with firm but quiet hand, 
quick sensitiveness, definite discrimination and 
unfailing taste. Many points in the execution of 
| his programme—in which the following of the or- 
 chestra was faithfully obedient and nicely sympa. 
| thetic——might be cited; but our praise today mast 
| beweneral in its approval and warmth. The sym- 
| phony values were enhanced by the doubling of 
| the wooden wind choir, and in the Saint Saens the 
violin tones at the close fairly melted away upon 

ear. The audience was enthusiastic and severa! 
called Mr. Knreisel forward. 
next programme is Tschiakowsky’s - fifth 
Phony, Beethoven’s violin concerto, to be 
eu by Mr. Burmeister and the ‘‘Meistersinger’’ | 
Cine 


---= 


"8 ee | phony Daniveaivh. ‘is 
hy _ area ‘He has been ill with 
inza, and his physician, Dr. Broughton 
maica Plain, expects that he will socn” 
ble to resume his work. Pre !:4¥ 
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/ man 
| rarely impressive finale do not wholly re- 
is to more consistency, more. 
sustenance of emotion that the composer 

will address himself if he rewrites it, as he , 
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formance at the Sy mphony. : 

The programme of the Sym aphonty sae 
Satu ay evening was c henaed pees 
the continued indisposition of Mr. Ge 
-and the first s mp ony of Beethoven re 
the Siegfried Idyll of Wagner had no p place 
on it. e “fees rs were Behusert 3 ninth 
| ow hony, MacDowell’s sy mp honic arya 

oO BASSAS and i CPt oh be 
Saens’ symphonic poem No, 1, Neate: ; 
Spinning eel,’’ op. 31, and Berton s over- 
fire to “Banvenure ‘Celline,’”’ op. 

Mr. Gericke wan reported as convales- 
cent, but no promise was-given as to his 
appearance even next week. The per- 

ormance was again under the direction of 

r. Kneisel, which is onwverent to saying 

that. the loss through the conductor’s ab- 
sence was scarcely perceptible. It was a 
performance so free from flaws that one 
could give up oneself to the delight of re- 
newing old acquaintances and charming 
reminiscences, for the works are all more 
or less familiar, 

“The Schubert symphony is one of those 
deathless in destiny, the last, greatest and 
most original symphony the composer ever 
wrote, Of this Schumann, who resurrected 
after nearly a decade, wrote:— 

“One must appreciate that more than 
mere melody, something. above sorrow and 
joy, Hes concealed in this symphon ay Nay, 
more! In listening to symphonies like this, 
we are transported to a region where _ we 
never lates oie er to have been before. Here 
we have, besides masterly power over the 
of composition, life in 
all its phases, color in exquisite grada- 
'.tlons, the minutest accuracy and fitness of 
expression and permeating the whole work 
a spirit of romance such as wé recognize 
_in other works of Franz Schubert.” 

Time has not stultified the generosity of 
.Schumann’s praise. The technical difficul- 
ties have it ie it from becoming hackneyed 

remains éxalted as ever. : 

The composition of our own MacDowell 
has. been heard here least often of the 
Without considering it the least 
interesting of his later works, it neverthe- 
less has certain arid intervals which even 
strong, beautiful. passages and a 


deem. 


is said to contemplate doing. 


The Saint-Saens symphon c poem was in | 
some respects the morsel of the evening, 


| for, without ae | performed any be pa 
than the others, it was yet snapped u 
“mo . My reclatively by the audience an 
ap ed more demons atively. Brill Reet 
vivaslous as it is, without shallows, it; 
vat appears that there is still a marked: 
fondness for programme-music. ike’ 
| Fondant the public will have its wintrie. 
_gtory.’”’ No doubt there are many, who 
» find something ‘practical’ in it. li the 
same the whir of the spinning wheel, the 
' groans of Hercules andthe gay laughter 
' L of Ae heared are dainty conceits brilliantly | 


lendent ‘Cellini’ overture was 
“elven. : sie ne fire and. Snsermuie, 
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Symphonio Pi a Not; Mg Rouet 
Overtur Sou nvenuto Celtini,"* optié 23, | 
eat Mr. Kneltsel ‘conducted, Mr. ‘Gericke 
being on the road to: Bega but not yet 
quite recovered. , 
The great Schubert symphony bas. lost 
no jot of its greatness. What a sudden leap 
forward Schubert took when he wrote it! 


|Think of there being nothing but the un- 


finished B minor to stand between this 
mighty work and the composer’s earlier 
symphonies, none of which really emérge 
from the Haydn-Mozart period of symphony 
writing. And here, in this wondrous C 
major, we find Schubert neck and neck with 
Beethoven himself; as. a ‘symphonist, in 


romanticism of ‘conception, modern—that is, 


brand new—turns of musical idiom, fulness 
of orchestration, richness of development— 
in short, in all but’ freedom of form, In 


this one matter of form, Schubert's C major | 
‘symphony is _ certai 


y behin@ Beethoven; 
the form is so exactly a boualane o schedule 
that it seems at times almost nehbobbidyish. 
It is, to be sure, saved from all appearance 
of pedantry by Schubert’s noble inséuciance, 
by his evidently not sticking 60 closely to 


a given scheme from any sense of artistic 
duty, but simply because, being vabsorbed | 


in his work, he instinctively took. to sliding 
down hill the easiest way—which is, gener- 
ally speaking, the best worn way... Upon 
the whole, this cut-and-dried academic reg- 
ularity of form is, to us, one of the most in- 
teresting points in the symphony; for, 
strange to say, it does not in the least de- 
tract from the romantic style and essence 
of the music; a more intrinsically romantic 
composition ‘has hardly ever been written, 
and yet its form is as if all ‘measured off 
by foot rule. — 
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In mounting this synipnoay for perform- | 


ence, Mr. Kneisel tried an experiment 
which we have often wished to see tried be- 
fore, and the unqualified success of which 


in this case is.pleasant to record, This was 


doubling all the wood-wind: having respec- 
tively an extra pair of flutes, oboes, clari- 
nets and ns ripieni for all the forte 
and fortissime passages for full orchestra. 


| We have often wished to see this. exper!i- 


ment tried -with some of the later. ‘Beetho- 
ven sympltionies and the “Brotca’’;. but. the 


very peculiar scoring of Schube: | 
‘C major makes it doubly appropriate 
It has more than once been noted ‘that 


ubert has used his three trombones in 
unison (instead of in three-part harmony) 
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The programme of the seventh Symphony was 
' changed from what had been announced, and that 
much for the better. It began with Schubert’s 
ninth symphony—the very favorite one in C major, 
with the great emphatic single notes, the sweet 
-andante, and the richly melodious scherz) aid 
finale. Then came MacDowell’s second symphonic 
poem, in which some of the emotions which derive 
from and centre about Tennyson’s ‘Launcglot 
and Elaine’’idyli are more than intimated in the 
blending moods of chivalry and _ ideality, 
the eagerness of martia! energy, the poetry of 
quiet rhapsody and the pathos of  funereal 
grief and solemuitv. The writing is of its 
anthor’s best, for it issincere, clear, unaffected 
by any pedantry of expression and unweighted 
by any abstruseness. Next was placed the ‘*Om- 
phale’s Spinning Wheel”’ of Saint Saens, and finally 
came the splendid stateliness of th2 **Bea venuto 
Cellini’’ overture of Berlioz. Mr. Knueisel con- 
ducted admirably——with firm but quiet hand, 
quick sensitiveness, definite discrimination and 
unfailing taste. Many points inthe execution of 
his programme—in which the following of the or- 
chestra was faithfully obedient and nicely sympa 
thetic——might be cited; but our praise today must 
be general in its approvaland warmth. The sym- 
phony values were enhanced by the doubling of 
the wooden wind choir, and in the Saint Saens the 
violin tones at the close fairly melted away upon 
the ear. The audience was enthusiastic and several 
tim@s called Mr. Kneisel forward. 

| next programme is Tschiakowsky’s fifth 
symphony, Beethoven’s violin concerto, to be 


——— 


ee ‘We are glad to announce that Mr. Ger- : 
mieke, leader of the Symphony Orchestra, is 
7fapidiy recovering. “He has been ill with | 
mm Afluenza, and his physician, Dr. Broughton 
"f Jamaica Plain, expects that he will socn | 
ee able to resume his work. ‘Tre |. § % 


faa Gericke’s friends and well-wishers 


‘are gratified and relieved to know that 
“his illness, which it was feared would 
‘result seriously, has taken a favorable 
turn, and he is on the road to recovery. 
‘His physicians promise him that, if he 
‘eontinues to gain as he now does, he 
‘will be able to be out in about a fort- 
night. | 
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formance at the Symphony. 


The programme of the Symphony concert 
Saturday evening was changed because of 
the continued indisposition of Mr. Gericke 
and the first symphony of Beethoven and 
the Siegfried Idyll of Wagner had no place 
on it. he numbers were Schubert’s ninth 
symphony, MacDowell’s symphonic poem 
No 2, ‘“‘Launcelot and Elaine,’’ op. 25, aint 
Saens’ symphonic poem No. 1, ‘‘Omphale 3 
Spinning Wheel,’”’ op. 31, and Berlioz’s over- 
ture to “Benvenuto Celline,”’ op. 23. 

Mr. Gericke was reported as convales- 
cent, but no promise was given as to his 
appearance even next week. The per- 
formance was again under the direction of 
Mr. Kneisel, which is equivalent to saying 
that the loss through the conductor’s ab- 
sence was scarcely perceptible. It was a 
performance so free from flaws that one 
could give up oneself to the delight of re- 
newing old acquaintances and charming 
reminiscences, for the works are all more 
or less familiar, 

The Schubert symphony is one of those 
deathless in destiny, the last, greatest and 
most original symphony the composer ever 


' wrote. Of this Schumann, who resurrected 


played by Mr. Burmeister and the ‘‘Meistersinger’’ | 
prelude.’’ : 


' and vivacious as it is, without shallows, it 


after nearly a decade, wrote:— 

“One must appreciate that more than 
mere melody, something above sorrow and 
joy, lies concealed in this symphony. Nay, 
more! In listening to symphonies like this, 
we are transported to a region where we 
never remember to have been before. Here 
we have, besides masterly power over the 
musical technicality of composition, life in 
all its phases, color in exquisite grada- 
tions, the minutest accuracy and fitness of 
expression and permeating the whole work 
a spirit of romance such as we recognize 
in other works of Franz Schubert.’’ 

Time has not stultified the generosity of 
Schumann’s praise. The technical difficul- 
ties have kept it from becoming hackneyed 
and its spirit remains exalted as ever. 

The composition of our own MacDowell 
has been heard here least often of the 
numbers. Without considering it the least 
interesting of his later works, it neverthe- 
less has certain arid intervals which even 
many strong, beautiful passages and a 
rarely impressive finale do not wholly re- 
deem. It is to more consistency, more 
sustenance of emotion that the composer 
will address himself if he rewrites it, as he 
is said to contemplate doing. 

The Saint-Saens symphonic poem was in 


some respects the morsel of the evening, |. 


for, without being performed any better 
than the others, it was yet snapped up 
most appreciatively by the audience and 
applauded more demonstratively. Brilliant 


yet appears that there is still a marked 
fondness for programme-music. Like 
Haydn, the public will have its “little 
story.’’ No doubt there are many who 
find something ‘‘practical’’ in it. All the 
same the whir of the spinning wheel, the 
groans of Hercules and the gay laughter 
of Omphale are dainty conceits brilliantly 
scored. | 

The resplendent ‘Cellini’? overture was 
given with fine fire and ensemble. 
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Music Hall: Boston Symphony Orchestra 
The programme of the seventh Symphony 

concert, given in the Music Hall last Sat- 

urday evening, was as follows: 

Schubert: Symphony No. 9, in C major. 

MacDowell: Symphonic Poem No, 2, ‘‘Launcelot 
and Elaine,’’ opus 25. 

Saint-Saéns: Symphonic Poem No. 1, ‘‘Le Rouet 
d’Omphale,’’ opus 81. 

Berlioz: Overture to ‘‘Benvenuto Cellini,’’ opus 23. 

Again Mr. Kneisel conducted, Mr. Gericke 
being on the road to recovery, but not yet 
quite recovered. 

The great Schubert symphony has lost 
no jot of its greatness. What a sudden leap 
forward Schubert took when he wrote it! 
Think of there being nothing but the un- 
finished B minor to stand between this 
mighty work and the composer’s earlier 
Symphonies, none of which really emerge 
from the Haydn-Mozart period of symphony 
writing. And here, in this wondrous C 
major, we find Schubert neck and neck with 
Beethoven himself, as. a symphonist, in 
romanticism of conception, modern—that is, 
brand new—turns of musical idiom, fulness 
of orchestration, richness of development— 
in short, in all but freedom of form. In 
this one matter of form, Schubert’s C major 
symphony is certainly behind» Beethoven; 


the form is so exactly according to schedule | 


that it seems at times almost school-boyish. 
It is, to be sure, saved from all appearance 


of pedantry by Schubert’s noble insouciance, © 
by his evidently not sticking so closely to. 
a given scheme from any sense Of artistic 
duty, but simply because, being absorbed | 


in his work, he instinctively took to sliding 
down hill the easiest way—which is, gener- 
ally speaking, the best worn way. 
the whole, this cut-and-dried academic reg- 
ularity of form is, to us, one of the most in- 
teresting points in the symphony; for, 
strange to say, it does not in the least de- 
tract from the romantic style and essence 
of the music; a more intrinsically romantic 
composition has hardly ever been written, 
and yet its form is as if all measured off 
by foot rule. | 

In mounting this symphony for perform- 
ance, Mr. Kneisel tried an experiment 
which we have often wished to see tried be- 
fore, and the unqualified success of which 
in thiis case is pleagant to record. This was 
doubling all the wood-wind: having respec- 
tively an extra pair of flutes, oboes, clari- 
nets and bassoons ripieni for all the forte 
and fortissimo passages for full orchestra. 
We have often wished to see this experi- 
ment tried with some of the later Beetho- 
ven symphonies and the ‘‘Eroica’’; but the 
very peculiar scoring of Schubert’s great 
C major makes it doubly appropriate here. 
It has more than once been noted that 
Schubert has used his three trombones in 
unison (instead of in three-part harmony) 
with singular persistency in the stronger 
passages of this symphony; a style of scor- 
ing which tends to make the doubly re- 
enforced trombone part unduly prominent. 
Yet, if you try to tone down this promi- 


Upon | 
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**\"nore softly, much of the desirable vigor 

| @ffect is lost. Now, the double woodwind i 
just what is needed to counteract the trom 
bones; neyer has the symphony sounde@” 


more brilliant. Mr. Kneisel’s reading of t 
great work seemed to us admirable; perhage 
we should have liked a thought faster ace 
in the coda to the first movement, an ine 
the whole of the last—but then! . . ws) 
Mr. Longy’s work—the Symphony might, im) 
one sense, almost be called an oboe con » 
certo—was exquisite throughout. en | 
Mr. MacDowell’s ‘‘Launcelot and ele 
still rather escapes our comprehension. It. 
was a singularly happy idea to have it. 
come together with Saint-Saéns’s ‘‘Roue@t © 
d’Omphale;”’ a sharper contrast could hard- 
ly be imagined. Both compositions, as their 
common name of symphonic poem suggests, 
ere essentially romantic, imaginative, pic-" 
turesque; they are not only romantic in 
feeling and purpose, but couched, so to 
speak, in the chosen romantic dialect of 
our modern music. Yet, although we own 
to not quite understanding Mr. McDowell’s | 


- 


‘ composition, how genuine, deeply felt, and” 


full of true thought and emotion it seems; . 
to be sure, Mr. MacDowell does not ale; 
ways tell his story in a language that we 
fully understand, but we cannot escape an 
inkling of the weighty import of the tale; — 
whereas, in Saint-Saéns’s case, we are sim-~ 
ply wheedled into admiration, in spite of 
ourselves, by the ineffable grace and clear- © 
ness with which he reels off his nothing-at- 
all of matter; we feel that he has really. 
nothing to say, but he says that nothing 
so well! <a 
Berlioz’s ‘‘Benvenuto Cellini’  overture~ 
was admirably, extraordinarily well played. 
It is a@ ticklish work; it depends almost | 
wholly upon the conductor to show it forth | 
as the dullest of platitudes, or as a wien) 
of brilliant genius. Mr. Kneisel made us 
feel the genius of the thing. | is ih, 
The next programme is: Tchaikovsky, 
symphony No. 5, in E minor, opus 64; Beet- © 
hoven, concerto for violin, in D minor, — 
opus 61; Wagner, prelude to “Die Meisters | 
singer von Nurnberg.” Mr. Willy But | 
mester will be the solo violinist. beh 
Which mention of a Tchaikovsky sym=_ 
phony reminds us that our good friend, Mr. © 
Philip Hale, says in the December Musical] | 
Record, in speaking of the vehement Rus-= 
sian’s ‘Pathetic’? symphony in B minorr 
“Now, my friend Mr. Apthorp declared in | 
the Transcript that Mr. Gericke does not” 
‘really like the work.’ ”’ : 
not already demolished the article in the? 
Transcript here referred to, he can find @ny 


ard of accuracy. In fact, rp 
never ‘‘declared’’ anything of the sort; not. 
having talked with Mr. Gericke about the: 
symphony in question, and being whole 


‘ignorant of his opinion of the worl a 


was in no position to make such.a decl@ 
tion. The exact phrase used in the artigie: 
‘‘We doubt if Mr. Gericke really Hikes, 
the work.’ | ! iva 
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_by | tendance’ on him, Mr. EMI PAUR, Conduetor. 
‘Mr. Gericke is a very distiiguishea must- / 
olan. He was prominent in Viennese musical 
a circles, being one of the conductors at, the 
Bee. x ae Be Sethoriat Opera when he 
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SATURDAY, APRIL 23, AT 8, P. M. 


3 the r moet e yable. tur / 
® Pai rtainiy 1e = ao / Programme. 


j 
WEBER, / OVERTURE, ‘‘Euryanthe.’’ 


“thi ; LITOLFF, CONCERTO for PIANOFORTE and ORCHESTRA, 
Pig A in “Symphonie Nationale\Hollandaise,’’ No. 3. 


mint ly y B ur Geuber is Se did a 
| wr th le next rehearsal mie 
‘No... 5, chaikowsky ;. concerto 

nae hoven, and Gorwos piel to 


Wagner. Bh) ee, BERLIOZ, FANTASTIC SYMPHONY ‘No. 1, in C major. 


Soloist: 


Mme. MELANIE WIENZKOWSKA. 
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| Mr. Kneisel again led the symphony 
jorchestra at the rehearsal and concert 


lin Music hall last week. Mr Gericke | 
is convalescent, but it was considered . 
unwise for him to resume his duties 


until another week Mr Kneisel wag 
warmly welcomed and the admirable 


playing of the orchestra under his direc- 
tion well merited the hearty applause 
which rewarded the performance of 
each selection. It is not necessary at 
this late date to call attention to Mr 


Kneisel’s ability as a conductor, but. 


the erechestra may again be compli- 
mented upon having in its membership 
one who is so thoroughly capable of 
trreeting an emergency created by the 
temporary retirement of its recognized 
leader. 


With characteristic modesty Mr Knei- | ! 
'fever, and that three physicians are in at- 


sel presented a program of works which 
had previously been played by the or- 
chestra. It was admirably arranged 
and afforded much pleasure. The selec- 
tions were: Symphony No. $ in C major, 
by Schubert; symphonic poem No, 2, 
‘“Hauncelot and Elaine,’ by Edward 
MacDcwell: symphonic poem No. 1, 
“ymphale’s Spinning Wheel,” by Ca- 
mille Saint-Saens, and the ‘‘Benvenuto 
Cejlini’’? overture, by Hector Berlioz. 

Mr Kneisel read the Schubert sym- 
phony with thorough intelligence and 
with strict regard to tradition, resulting 
in an eminently satisfac ory perform- 


ance. The MacDowell symponic poem. 
was listened to with much pleasure, | 


One’s admiration for this work in- 


creases the oftener it is heard, and it | 


will long retain favor on orchestral pro- 
erams. 

Perhaps the most enjoyable feature 
of the concert, certainly the one which 
received most applause, was Saint- 


Saens’ exquisite orchestral poem, ‘‘Onn- | 
phale’s Spinning Wheel.” It was played | 
with infinite delicacy, captivating ex-. 
pression and perfect finish. Especially | 


‘delightful was the sureness and dainti- 
‘ness of execution which marked the 
violins’ playing of the exacting and va- 
rious rhythmic changes of ihe closing 
passages. Mr Kneisel was recalled no 
less than ‘five times after the perform- 
ance of this number. Berlioz familiar 
overture, ‘“‘Benvenuto Cellini,’’ was 
played with splendid spirit and great 
brijliancy. 

Mr Willy Burmester is announced as 
the soloist for the next rehearsal and 
concert. The program will be: Sym- 
phony No. 5, Tschaikowsky;. concerto 
for violin, Bee hoven, and Vorspiel to 
“Die Meistersinger,’’ Wagner. 
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Friends of Boston Symphony Orchestra 
Conductor Hear He Has a Se- 
vere Case of Typhoid. 


Private advices received in this city by 


friends of Mr. Wilhelm Gericke, the con- | 
ductor of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, | 
| have caused them great ‘alarm. Mr. Gericke's | 
illness, which necessitated the announcement | 
that Mr. Franz Kneisel would conduct the | 


concerts of the orchestra in Boston next 
week, was not thought to be severe, let alone 


dangerous, But the advices received by Mr. | 
| Gericke’s New York friends state his illness 


has developed into a Serious case of typhoid 


tendance on him. 


Mr. Gericke is a very distinguished musi- | 


cian, He was prominent in Viennese musical 
circles, being one of the conductors at the 
Imperial Opera when he was called here 
some years ago by Colonel Higginson to con- 
duct the Boston Symphony Orchestra. He 
retained the position for two terms, bringing 
the orchestra up to a remarkable standard of 
proficiency. He then went abroad, w 

prominence as a musician and conductor con- 
tinued. Last spring he was again engaged 
by Coionel Higginson and Succeeded Mr 
Emil Paur. 
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Boston Music Hall. 


DHASON 1897-98. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 


Mr. EMI PAUR, Conduetor. 


ATT, CONCERT 


SATURDAY, APRIL 238, AT 8, P. M. 


Programme. 
OVERTURE, ‘“‘Euryanthe.”’ 


LITOLFF, CONCERTO for PIANOFORTE and ORCHESTRA, 
‘Symphonie Nationale Hollandaise,’’ No. 3. 


BERLIOZ, 


Soloist: 


Mme. MELANIE WIENZKOWSKA. 





Boston Music Hall. 


SEASON 1898-99 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 


Mr. WILHELM GHRRICKE, Conduetor. 


Mr. KNBEISEL will conduct. 
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VIII. CONCERT. 


SATURDAY, DECEMBER 10, AT 8, P.M. 


Programme. 


TCHAIKOVSKY. SYMPHONY No. 5, in E minor, op. 64. 
. Andante. — Allegro con anima. 
. Andante cantabile, con alcuna licenza. 
. Valse: Allegro moderato. 
Finale: Andante maestoso. — Allegro vivace. 
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BEETHOVEN. CONCERTO for VIOLIN, in D major, op. 61. 
. Allegro, ma non troppo. 
. Larghetto. 
. Rondo. 


WAGNER. VORSPIEL to ‘‘Die Meistersinger von Ntirnberg.’’ 


WILLY BURMESTER, 
Violinist. 


Soloist: 


Mr. WILLY BURMESTER. 
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There will be no Public Rehearsal and Concert next week. 


The Ninth Public Rehearsal and Concert will be on Thursday Afternoon and 
Friday Evening, December 22 and 23. 





Boston Music Hall. 


SEASON 1898-99 


Mr. WIDHELM GERICKE, Conductor. 


Mr. KNREISEL will conduct. 


VIII. GONCERY. 
YECEMBER 10, 


Programme. 


TCHAIKOVSKY. SYMPHONY No. 5, in E minor, 
Andante. — Allegro con anima. 

Andante cantabile, 
Valse: Allegro mode 


Finale: Andante 


BEETHOVEN CONCERTO for VIOLIN, in D major, 
. Allegro, ma non troppo 
. Larghetto. 


Rondo. 


WAGNER VORSPIEL to “Die Meistersinger von Nurnbe 


WILLY BURMESTER, 
Violinist. 
Soloist: 


Mr. WILLY BURMESTER. 


There will be no Public Rehearsal and Concert next week. 
The Ninth Public Rehearsal and Concert will be on Thursday Afternoon and 
Friday Evening, December 22 and 23. 
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WILLY BURMESTER. 


Brave Burmester.—Willy Burmester’s complaint that 
the jealousy of Kneisel and Loefler, of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, interfered with his success in New York, 
Boston and Philadelphia, will be remembered by violinists. 


Burmester intends to publish a statement when he reaches 
Europe. Why not here, Willy? 


but these symptoms were largely absent pies o 
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| bert in its entirety. He will also sing 
The Symphony Concert. 


The programme for the 
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phony (eet dat his own compositions. 
Symphony No, 5, E minor, op. 64. 
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Mr. Burmester appeared at the Friday } 


Ee SD 


rehearsal after a long ocean voyage, ef | ge ance This Vv 


ter travelling all night from New York’! ; 
to Boston, reheasing in the morning and | Frans Knelaet Again Leads, 9 “Mr. 


appearing in public in the afternoon. | “Gericke Is Not Yet Very! 3 
Under the circumstances a fair judg- } Tachaikowsky Pym omy No. ; 
ment cannot be formed of his skill; a few ae ‘chief. Selection — ¢ ' ae fy 
first impressions only are here set down. }|. from Wagner's “Meinte Pe ‘= 

Mr. Burmester is an artist who seems to ‘The | eighth concert by brews? 


; ae Symphony orchestra last ever n- 
be distinguished rather by delicacy and = i ait: presented this prog * ‘ “" 


fine finish rather than by largeness of Symphony No. 5, in. Reg ee! | 


style or by vigor; the tone he produces is npr he A ag, RRR Singers’. ..)..W ore. 


of exceeding sweetness; he bows with The soloist was Mr. Willy Bud shee is 

easy grace and on the side of technique | W8@ Made his first concert a 

ne Sk Ae tes dnc The difficulties in America on this occasion. # 

soll: taut: aoe vee ° ” “" 7) Mr. Franz Kneisel again cont, 

of the concerto were conquered without } gon though Mr. Gericke has 

an effort and with a most effective bril- | from his recent illness, his ren 

liancy, his intonation was not always | 20t yet sufficiently restored ton va gp agit 
‘e—due to fatigue, perhaps—but there hpi Dada Wee bi ay bei 

apie 2 1 chestra comes back from its. f this. 

is little fault to be found with his taste, | week, and the next concert . > takes . 


none with his skill. Scale passages flow ' place, two weeks hence, the: i en ee 


from his bow with the limpid continuity eo h oat a pat bd. Fak 


rs . ge | The Tschaikowsky 
of Ww ater, the one seeming fault of his | Ways interesting, despite It its f 
charming art being the absence of power, | It ranges freel 


ment to inflate trivinitty, ne now! Ki; ire i 


averse 
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of largeness, of virility. At present it is making’ a@ narrow escape | from i 


enough to say that he is a delightful ar- £ One je, comporer oA ‘i ft 
tist, it is probable that he is fully able to | et l page aves ‘that he wou 


do full justice to the largeness, dignity e2 88 ue cok ; ay 

ility of : me, He 

and nobility of the Beethoven concerto, pov res alta, wt which § 

at the Friday concert a small prettiness | ¢pe ‘of ss oe re it not té 

and charming grace taking their plzce. ent, ea . ant in 
Mr. Kneisel gave a delightful reading Pseofft a the ‘pr 

of the Tscharkousky symphony, bril-? 

liant, finished and thoroughly adequate; } 

and it is doubtful of Boston has listened }- 

to a more satisfactory reading of the Bee- | gq cr ne 

thoven concerto on the side of th» con [% a overflows. with b charm. oh te 

ductor and the orchestra. fasoinatingly a ess ous ms 
There will be no concert next weck. ‘og Pe, nd poise “f the 8 tte a fh ill 
Mr. David Bispham who will give his | anes iple x f it 


| only recital this season next Tuesday af-} }p 


ternoon, Dec. 13th in Steinert Hall, will) +e! ‘“ 8 be m cea 
be assisted by Mr. Arthur Whiting,| its Ye omy 
pianiste. Mr. Bisbham will sing the Song} ‘fq. “of oe * o with. » 
Cycle, “Die Schoene Mullerin” by Se 5 Sg ddr : Was 


“four serious songs,” op. 121, by. 
* an sym- _ Brahms. Mr. Whiting will play some of — 
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WILLY BURMESTER. 


Brave Burmester.—Willy Burmester’s complaint that 
the jealousy of Kneisel and Loefler, of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, interfered with his success in New York, 
Boston and Philadelphia, will be remembered by violinists. 
Burmester intends to publish a statement when he reaches 
Europe. Why not here, Willy? 


| 


ee 


The Symphony Concert. 
The programme for the eighth sym- 
qT 
phony concert was: Sa 4 ae 
Symphony No, 5, E minor, op. 64....... 
~eeeeees PScharkousky 
D major, op. 61l..... 
Sete eter reser renee cee Beethoven 
Prelude to the Meistersinger’’ Wagner | 
Soloist Mr. Willy Burmester. 


Mr. Burmester appeared at the Friday 
rehearsal after a long ocean voyage, af- 
ter travelling all night from New York 
to Boston, reheasing in the morning and 
uppearing in public in the afternoon. 
{tinder the circumstances a fair judg- 
ment cannot be formed of his skill; a few 
first impressions only are here set down. 
Mr. Burmester is an artist who seems to 
be distinguished rather by delicacy and 
fine finish rather than by largeness of 
style or by vigor; the tone he produces is 
of exceeding sweetness; he bows with 
eusy grace and on the side of technique 
he has nothing to learn. ‘The difliculties 
of the concerto were conquered without 
an effort and with a most effeetive bril- 
lianey, his intonation was not always 
pure—due to fatigue, perhaps—but there 
is little fault to be found with his taste, 
none with his skill. Scale passages flow 
from his bow with the limpid continuity 
of water, the one seeming fault of his 
charming art being the absence of power, 
of largeness, of virility. At present it is 
enough to say that he is a delightful ar- 
tist, it is probable that he is fully able to , 
do full justice to the largeness, dignity 
and nobility of the Beethoven concerto, | 
but these symptoms were largely absent 


| 
at the Friday concert a small prettiness 
and charming grace taking their plece. 
Mr. I<neisel gave a delightful meee) 
of the Tsecharkousky symphony, bril- 
liant, finished and thoroughly adequate; 
and it is doubtful of Boston has listened 
to a more satisfactory reading of the Bee- | 
thoven concerto on the side of th» con 


There will be no coneert next week. 

Mr. David Bispham who will give his 
only recital this season next Tuesday af- 
ternoon, Dee. 13th in Steinert Hall, will 
be assisted by Mr. Arthur Whiting, 
nianiste. Mr. Bisbham will sing the Song’ 
Cycle, “Die Schoene Mullerin” by Schu- 
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ductor and the orehestra. 


bert in its entirety. He will also sing 


“Hour serious songs,” op. 121, _ by 


ym- . Brahms. Mr. Whiting will play some of — 


idowal - } 
Mr. Willy Burmester’s First. 
Appearance This Season. 


Franz Kneisel Again Leads,as Mr. 
Gericke Is Not Yet Very Strong 
Tschaikowsky Symphony No. 5 
the. Chief Selection — Overture 

from Wagner's “Meistersaenger.” 
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The eighth concert by the Boston 
Symphony orchestra last evening, in 
Music Hall, presented this programme: 


Symphony No. 5, in E minor.....Tschaikowsky 
Concerto for violin ...- Beethoven | 
Overture, ‘‘The Master Singers’’.......Wagner 


The soloist was Mr. Willy Burmester, 
who made his first concert appearance 
in America on this occasion. 

Mr. Franz Kneisel again conducted, 
for, though Mr. Gericke has recovered 
from his recent illness, his strength is 
not yet sufficiently restored to warrant 
his return to his duties. When the or- 
chestra comes back from its trip-of this 
week, and the next concert here takes 


place, two weeks hence, the reappear- 
ance of Mr, Gericke at the conductor’s 
stand may be confidently anticipated, 
The Tschaikowsky symphony is al- 
ways interesting, despite its inequalities. 
It ranges freely from nobility of senti- 
ment to inflated triviality, now and then 
making’ a narrow escape from offending 
against the eternal fitness of things, as 


THE SYMPHONY . CONCERT. 


if the compcser felt, in his exuberance 


of animal spirits, that he would like to 
slip into a bit of pretty comic opera 
tunefulness, but recovers his gravity just 
in the nick of time. He very nearly 


' gets there in the waltz which takes the 


place of the usual scherzo; in fact, it is 
scarcely certain that were it not. for his 
treatment of his themes in this move- 
ment, especially in its trio, it would re- 
semble something exceedingly like a- 
scoff at the proprieties. .At several spots. 
in the symphony he seems to be on the 
point of leaping from his stilts, but 
thinks better of it. 

A closer acquaintance with the slow 
movement brings the brevity of its beau- 


tiful themes into greater prominence and 


causes their persistent repetition to be- 
come monotonous in effect. The work, 
however, overflows with charm and is 
fascinatingly aglow with richness of 
orchestral color and holds the attention 
steadily from beginning to end, Mr. 
Kneisel gave a splendid reading of it; 
perhaps, on the whole, the most. 
brilliant, effective and spirited. that .it 
has ever had here. The orchestra wag’ 
at its best and fully in sympathy with | 
its conductor. The wood wind had an 
opportunity to show its virtuosity in the \ 
trio of the waltz and did so with ex- +— 
quisite results. The audience was keen | 
in its appreciation of the beauty of. the 
interpretation and recalled Mr. Knelsel,! 





ra nd ple ved. #§”* Zyl 6 tae take yl) 
‘Mr. Burmester has a small and weak 
‘tone, but it is. delightfully. pure and 
vappealing. He plays with beautiful fin- | 
‘eh of technique, and in a styie that may 
'be characterized as almost fragile in 
‘tts exceeding delicacy. He bows with 
‘Jargeness and freedom, and all that he 
flocs has the distinctions of refined taste, 
‘grace and elegance. It,did not seem. that 
fe has the depth and the fire to do full 
‘justice to a work of the exacting nu- 
‘ture of the Beethoven concerto. He 
‘played it in a manner that was thor- 
‘oughly artistic, technically, but his in- 
“terpretation was _over sugary and con-' 
‘stantly suggested that he would have 
*been much more at home in the Men- 
’delssohn concerto, as far as the dis- 
“tinguishing features of his style are 
concerned. He is without affectation, 
“plays frankly and with authority, and 
“his tenderness of. feeling, his clean-cut 
‘execution, and his manifest sincerity 
‘won him the hearty and deserved favor 
of his hearers, whose plaudits and re- 
‘calls were fairl-- ges: a 

The programme [tor 
is: Symphony in D major, No. 31, B. & 
H., Mozart, first time; concerto for 
‘piano; ‘‘Le Chasseur Maudit,” Caesar 
'Franck,.and academic overture, Brahms, 
«Mme. Helen Hopekirk is to be the solo- 
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| SYMPHONY NIGHT 


via (/ 


‘Mr. Willy Burmester, Violinist, | 


Made His First Appearance in 
the United States Last Night — 
Nr. Kneisel Distinguished Him- 
self as a Conductor. 


The program of the eighth Symphony 
concert, Mr. Kneisel, conductor, in 
place of Mr, Gericke, who is canvales- 
cent, was as follows: 


Sympheny in E minor No. 5....Tschaikowsky 
Concerto’for violin Beethoven 


Wagner 


Mr, Willy Burmester, who made his 
first appearance in the United States 
last night, was born at Hamburg 
/ 1869. He was taught first by his father; 
then for four years he studied with 
Joachim. For three years he worked 
by himself at Helsingfors in Finland. 
With his sister Johanna he made his 
‘first appearance in Berlin, Nov. 19, 
1891. He reappeared there in 18%. His 
first appearance in London was March 
~~ Mr. Burmester made a very favora- 
ble impression. His tone is not large, 
but it is fine, and in a way individual. 
His technic seems amply adequate for 
any demand that might be made upon 
it. His pourfcrmance of the concerto 
‘Was thoughtful, without the sugges- 
tion of pedc gogic dryness. He was con- 


the next concert - 
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and, therefore, no incongruous drspiay 
of what is loosely known as emotion, 
which certain persons find. contagious 
whenever a violinist saws on the G 
string or rolls eyes toward the heaven) 
‘that lies presumably somewhere above. 
the ceiling. No, Mr. Burmester is not 
first of all an emotional player. He 
| is more than this; he is a man of fine, 
taste who has been trained in a pure | 
} school, who respects sincerity and is 
| sincere, and wh), therefore, does not 
| trample on the composer to step to- 
| ward glory. His performance was one 
that gave much musical enjoyment; it 
iwas without taint of anything that 
was meretricious; it was free from any 
virtuoso trick. The applause was hear- 
ty, and there were several recalls. 


e's 

Mr. Gericke is rupiuly nearing health 
and it is confidently expected that he 
will be able to lead at the concerts of 
the 22d and 23d. Mr. Kneisel will con- 
duct during the visit of the orchestra to 
New York, Brooklyn, Philadelphia and 
Baltimore. And it is not now out of 


place to congratulate heartily Mr. Knei- | 
gel on the ability and intelligence dis- | 
played by him under trying circum-- 


Bach concert has in turn en- 
jar his reputation as a conductor. 
| He has shown authority, discrimina- 
tion, an instinct for treatment of de- 
‘| tail, spirit and a mastery over the ex- 
pression of his feelings. He has inter- 
ested himself in the composition of 
each composer as though it were his 
‘|own. He conducted for Mr. Burmester 
'jast night as he might wish another 
would conduct for him with his violin 
in hand. The performance of the 
' Tschaikowsky symphony, as well as 
that of the Schubert syraphony, at the 
preceding concert, proved conclusively 
that with experience and study he might 
justly be ranked among leading conduc- 
tors. And he has performed this task 
unexpectedly put upon him without 
thought of personal advantage—indeed, 
to the sacrifice of his quartet interests— 
and with the simplicity and the mod- 
esty that are characteristic of the 
‘man. His one thought has been for 
the satisfaction of Mr. Gericke and the 
‘| reputation of the orchestra, which has 
helped and supported him in every 
way. 


- stances, 
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There will be no concert this week 
Friday and Saturday. The program for 
‘| Dec. 22-23 (Thursday afternoon and Fri- 
|| day evening) will be as follows: 
|| Symphony in D major, No. 31 
(First time.) 

-| Concerto for piano 


Mozart 


| Helen Hopekirk. 
 **F,e Chasseur Maudit’’ César Franck 
| Academic Overture ..cccccccccccscsccess Prahms 


Philip Hale. 


| 


; 
| 
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tent. to let the nwsic speak without. 


undue personal explanation. 
ment was manly, and his vigor was 
controlled. He played with full appre- 


His senti- . 


Ciation of the authoritative strength. 


of the first movement, and beauty of 
the second; nor did he ‘grow impatient 
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Russia in the Symphony Concert , 


—Mr. Burmester’s Debut. 


The eastern question still remains unset- 
tled. It came up at Saturday’s concert 
again in the shape of Tschaikowsky’s H 
minor symphony. 

The Russians look upon Tschaikowsky 
as being too “Cosmopolitan,’”’ to represent 
the true Muscovite vein, but we believe 
that new Russia can be best represented 
without steeping the compositions in Voa- 
ki, without giving the flavor of Caviar in 
every movement. Surely the Slavonic sad- 
ness is in this work, and if it is expressed 
with some degree of classical form, s0 

' _ much the better. 
Made, Wileit PCQUIred, Temios seresy *ctve’’* ff, 


is letters he writes that “Siegfried” cannot be given 
1 its entirety “except at Bayreuth, where circum- 
ances are exceptional,” and he was the first to un- 


cate cuts for ordinary representations. “It 


ss,’ he continued, ‘to demand from the theatrical 
ublic of a great town the efforts he had sought to 
are them from, by creating the Bayreuth Festival 
It the master could show such consid- 
ation for the good Viennese, why could not Mr. 
rau have some regard for the digestive organs of 
ew Yorkers and cease to compel them to dine at 


heatre.”’ 


agodly hours? We want cuts and cuts. We 


ish to have the tetralogy treated as Daly and Ir- 
ng treated poor Shakespeare, but a reverend hand 
ith a judicious knife could certainly improve the 


‘arisome drama without spoiling the music. 


‘has shown the way in his “Siegfried Idyll,” a 
ce which has done more to popularize the 
ser than all the pilgrimages to the shrine of Bay- 
uth, for one can listen without fatigue and with 
ight to the chain of motives, enhanced with the ,foviial praise also: too many art- 
rmonic magic of which Wagner had the secret. 
‘e same may be said of his selections from. the 
which he conducted in person at a London 


‘ae 99 
hing, 


cert. 
T . . . 
he Wagner fad is at present one of the 


ftacles in the way of our having opera in the ver- 
cular. If he is to be sung, he must be sung in Ger- 
(n; no English can reproduce in any intelligent 
phion the archaism of his text. It is very clever, ; 
knirably imitative or reminiscent of the old 
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rdinary baton! It is too prolix, 

» yet it has moments which excite with a 
| dancing dervish kind of frenzy. And thia 
man is called ‘“‘cosmopolitan!” Not even: 
the waltz was European, for St. Vitus him- > 
self could not have danced some portions 
of it. ee 
Put the chief triumph of the work be- 
longs to Mr. Kneisel, who has never con-. 
ducted as he did in this symphony; not 
only was there clearness in every part, but 
there was also the necessary caprice, the 


sudden changes of shading, the general 
abandon which is the soul of this composij- 
tion; it was a memorable performance, j 
the conductor, pro tempore, was recailed 
. twice to the stand amid ¢ | ne 
Now entered the soloist of the concert, My 
Willy Burmester of Hamburg, polaine oe 
and Berlin, He played the. solo part of 
Beethoven's great violin concerto, a severe » 
Lopeetick by which to measure any artist, 
erhaps it would be unfair to judge of him ’ 
irrevocably by this first appearance; he 
had just come off the ocean, he had passed . 
| through a most tempestuous voyage, he 
wire 1 seasick, yet he had not thrown > 
goston engagement. 
ams a calm, musicianly and non- 
nal performer, with a tone of mar- 
purity, yet somewhat lacking in 
In the first movement of this | 
. Movement that is more Titanis) 
ything in the whole concerto reper- 
lis was a defect, and the short- 
could not be wholly atoned for by 
pid purity and sweetness of the 
¢ by the brilliancy of the cadenza. 
ing was sure, placid and reserved. 
3 of his work Mr. Burmester re- 
£ our own Franz Kneisel. 
a wonderful rhythmic undertone 
in this first movement! The four. 
lows which thunder so constantly 
its measures might be fven by 
amer of Thor himself! fhey are 
y more lilke ‘‘Destiny Knocking at 
ir’ than the famous figure of the 
1 of the Fifth symphony. 
aid that Geethoven took this figure — 
ie knocks of a drunken man who 
rred out of his house in Vienna, 
10st certain that Schubert borrowed 
from Beethoven and used it in 
najor symphony, which was payed 
preceding concert, for in the last’ 
ent of that symphony the four 
reverberate very much as they do 
violin concerto. | 
e Larghetto Mr. Burmester shone 
HNent advantage; his exquisite tone, | 
hetic and tender, gave ail the poe-- 
com-. .this delightful part of the work. 
ould have liked a more Wieniaw- 
boldness and fullness in the har- 
, but in everything else the artist 
rfect, 
1e final Rondo Mr. 


¥,, 


great applause, | 


is use- 


do not 
Wag- 


Burmester de-' 


cognizing the falling-pff in the 
of the work, try to magnify this— 
ratively weak movement into some-. 
startling ar forcing the pace or by 
jen magniloquence of plaving; not 
this excellent artist; he gave it uns 
div and purely, and if it was weaker) 
he rest of the work the fault s 
»ven’s and not Mr. Burmester’s. The 


1 , 

great t the artist, 
that the concerto ended 
novement, vet Mr. Burmester was” 
id with much heartiness and was evi- 
much appreciated by the great audi 
n attendance. - ae 
directing of the work was excellent. 
Mr. Kneisel was upon. his native 

often has he been Rh arp _ this, 
as a soloist and this led him to kn 
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tone, but it is delightfully. pure and | and, t e, no incongruous dispi a 
Sappealing. He plays with beautiful fin- | of what is loosely known as emotion, 
‘en of technique, and in a styie that may | which certain persons find. contagious 
*be characterized as almost fragile in || whenever a violinist saws on the G@ 
‘dts exceeding delicacy. He bows with || string or rolls eyes toward the heaven 
‘Jargeness and freedom, and all that he | that lies presumably somewhere above 
does has the distinctions of refined taste, {| the ceiling. No, Mr. Burmester is not 
'grace and elegance, It,did not seem. that | first of all an emotional player. He 
} has the depth and the fire to do full | is more than this; he is a man of fine 
‘justice to a work of the exacting nu- | taste who has been trained in a pure 
‘ture of the Beethoven concerto. He {i school, who respects sincerity and is 
»played it in a manner that was thor- sincere, and who), therefore, does not 
-oughly artistic, technically, but his in- | trample on the composer to step to- 
*terpretation was over sugary and con-' | ward glory. His performance was one 
‘stantiy suggested that he would have Jj that gave much musical enjoyment; it 
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Russia in the Symphony Concert 
—NMr. Burmester’s Debut. 


the waltz was European, for St. Vitus him. © 

self could not have danced some portions — 

of it. eae i ( 
But the chief triumph of the work be- 


The eastern question still remains unset- longs to Mr. Kneisel, who has never com’ 


again in the shape of Tschaikowsky’s HE 
minor symphony. 
The Russians look upon Tschaikowsky 


only was there clearness in every part, but | 


there was also the necessary caprice, the 
sudden changes of shading, the general. 


— aoe 
ee ee a ——_— ee oo ~ 
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~ ~~ ome 


*been much more at home in the Men- 
“delssohn concerto, as far as the dis- 
“tinguishing features of his style are 
eoneerned. He is without affectation, 
plays frankly and with authority, and 
‘fis tenderness of. feeling, his clean-cut 
execution, and his manifest sincerity 
“won him the hearty and deserved favor 


of his hearers, whose plaudits and re- 


ealls were fairl-- earned. 7 

The programme for the next concert 
js: Symphony in D major, No. 31, B. & 
H., Mozart, first time; 
‘piano; ‘‘Le Chasseur Mat 
| Franck,.and academic overt 
eee. Helen Hopekirk is tc 
«Est. 


cna _/ 


Made His First Ap) 


i was without taint of anything that 
} was meretricious; it was free from any 
i virtuoso trick. The applause was hear- 


ty, and there were several recalls. 


& 

Mr. Gericke is re. suly nearing health 
and it is confidently expected that he 
will be able to lead at the concerts of 
the 22d and 23d. Mr. Kneisel will con- 
duct during the visit of the orchestra to 


Daltt we ae ae wat NATE ATE OA 


‘New York, Brooklyn, Philadelphia and 
wlll 2 cl Bete f 


ROM Mr. Bruno Oscar Klein the following .c- | 
| marks are worthy of public notice: 
| YMPHONY Nl 74 WeEST NINETY-SECOND STREET. 
y 4 Editors The Musical Courier: 
) What you say on the editorial page of THE M? sic! 
‘Mr. Willy Burmester, Courier to-day concerning the unfair conditions ind 
| which violin virtuosi have to play when they are accoi 
panied by the Boston Symphony Orchestra is eminent.) 
the United States Li true. If corroboration is needed, ask M. Ovide Musn oi 


Vr. Kneisel Distingu his experience at the last Worcester Festival. 


) U ] 
NEw York, January 18. / BC 


as being too ‘“Cosmopolitan,’’ to represent 
the true Muscovite vein, but we believe 
that new Russia can be best represented 
without steeping the compositions in Voa- 
ki, without giving the flavor of Caviar in 
every movement. Surely the Slavonic sad- 
ness is in this work, and if it is expressed 
with some degree of classical form, so 
much the better, 

If R. Strauss & Co., manufacturers of 
lissonances, dealers in musical meta- 
physics, unresolved seventh chords, and 
tonal dynamite, had only stopped where 
Tschaikowsky did, one might have more 
hope of the ultra-modern school, The first 
movement was given with astonishing 
breadth, and revealed possibilities of con- 
du-torship in Mr. Ineisel that went be- 
yond all expectations. 

he second movement intensified the 
gloom of the composition; it vibrated be- 


sonance; the climaxes may be sensational, 
but they are thrilling nevertheless, Per- 
haps there was a trifle too much of the 
graveyard flavor in the movement, coming 


| 

tled. It came up at Saturday’s concert = as he did in this symphony; not. 
| 
| 


tion; it was a memorable performance, | 
the conductor, pro tempore, was recalled 
twice to the stand amid great applause. | 

Now entered the soloist of the concert, My 
Willy Burmester of Hamburg, Helsingfors 
and Berlin, He played the solo part of 
Beethoven’s great violin concerto, a severe 
Eoteatick by which to measure any artist, 

erhaps it would be unfair to judge of him | 
irrevocably by this first appetrance; he 
had just come off the ocean, he had passed . 
through a most tempestuous voyage, he 
had been seasick, yet he had not thrown 
up his Boston engagement, i 

He seems a calm, musicianly and non- 
sensational performer, with a tone of mar- 
vellous purity, yet somewhat lacking in 
breadth. In the first movement of this | 
work, a movement that is more Titanic 
than anything in the whole concerto reper- 
toire, this was a defect, and the short- 
coming could not be wholly atoned for by 
the limpid purity and sweetness of the 
tone nor by the brilliancy of the cadenza. 
Everything was sure, placid and reserved. 
In some of his work Mr. Burmester re- 


abandon which is the soul of this composi. 
2d 


, minds of our own Franz Kneisel, 
tween melodic brooding and fierce dis- | 


What a wonderful rhythmic undertone 
there is in this first movement! The four 
great blows which thunder so constantly 
through its measures might be given by 
the hammer of Thor himself! They are 
certainly more lilte ‘‘Destiny Knocking at 
the Door’ than the famous figure of the 


self as a Conductor. 7“ i “ ES ane Prssegge dPige Sess foe tape ng. oy pntio 
: It was not the boston yiltip ny VTC 1eSstra Jtiil- 8) soon after the Threnody o 1& yin- beginning of the Fifth symphony. 
_ The program of the eigh Norcester Festival, but phonie Pathetique’’ by the same com- It is said that Beethoven took this figure 
concert, Mr. Kneisel, ct cially that played at the \ orcestel estival, poser. from the knocks of a drunken man who 


lace of Mr, Gericke, who : q - ve e. 7 ¥ Pree = was barred out of his house in Vienna, 
Saad. Was as follows: many of its members were in the orchestra, and Sir. Tschaikowsky evidently discarded the It is almost certain that Schubert borrowed 


: Wig. Musin plave” a: proverb that a brave man dies but once, | the idea from Beethoven and used it in 
mane toe ven No. 5... [JCneisel was the conductor when Musin piaye si avi gives us a mortuary report in almost | his C major symphony, which was payed 


Prelude to ‘Die Meistersinger” he was the conductor here when Burmester f 


Mr, Willy Burmester, w) 


= ; : > Ss » ) 
first appearance in the U Some time ago we printed a letter from Bost 
ast night, was born at F which intimations were made regarding int 


-1869. He was taught first b 


then Yor four years he sj} known to prevail among some of the violinists 
were discovered operating against Mr. Paur a. 
With his sister Johanne ime. I[t is therefore not a matter of news tha 


Joachim. For three years 
by himself at Helsingfors 


‘first appearance in 


Fr Xvaltz movement. 


evs uy slow movement; for a little while we 
v id let the bones, and the irombones, of 
tii’ master rest. The horn playing in this 
movement was especially exceilent. 

4 if to make amends for his touches of 
the charnel-nouse, the composer next gives 
The Russians take 

oaly to the innovation of Berlioz, which 
tought the waltz into symphony, for 


at the preceding concert, for in the last 


i movement of that symphony the four 


blows reverberate very much as they do 
in this violin concerto. 

In the Larghetto Mr. Burmester shone 
to excellent advantage; his exquisite tore, | 
sympathetic and tender, gave ail the poe-_ 
try of this delightful part of the work. 
'One would have liked a more Wieniaw- 
skian boldness and fullness in the har- 
monics, but in everything else the artist 
was perfect, 

In the final Rondo Mr. Burmester: de-° 


Gazounow also introduces this dance in . 

ie mF 4 tay. | Serves cordial praise also; too many art- 
assical work, giving it to string quar- | 4.4. “recognizing the falling-pff in the 

tette, It is not easy to see why the waltZ (nower of the work, try to magnify this 


should not have some prerogative in sym- comparatively weak movement into some- 
; Reh ‘ thing startling by forcing the pace or by 
pheny; Father Haydn brought the minuet a sudden manniionusnste of playing; not 


int» the full sonata forms, (symphony, go did this excellent artist; he gave it un~ 


String quartette, etc.), with undeviating ateqtean et 4 ded eo ted by he eras week 
| POT By .than the res BS | 
regularity, and the waltz is the child of the Beethoven's and not Mr. Burmester’s. The 


minuet; if one cares to study the transi-;sydden tameness of the finale militates: 
tion, it can readily be found in the minu- against the artist. who must often 


1891. He reappeared there Boston Orchestra harbors a clique which is.d° *- 
—_ in London mental to any interests, except such as can be maid 
wie 7: 2 cs vnagraag he a syd ysl : als . Sad 
i trioue is rampant, and where it is bred in 
it. His porformanee of ¢ “Here intrigue 1s rampant, and where it 1s brec 

nas thoughtful, without | the bone, but, sooner or later, the manipulation was 


tion of pedc gogic dryness. : bet 
Cer ene ntne, music SPE cure to be exposed, particularly when men like Paar, ets of Schubert, which are thinly disguisea ‘Wish that the concerto ended with ite 


undue personal explanation, waltz mr 
ment was manl ? ? come j icti ¢ C8. recaJled with much heartiness and was ev 
‘controlled, He played with Musin and Burmester become its yeast 4° The fury of the final movement ts not : Gently much appreciated by the great audi 
‘(Clation of the authoritati} ‘ save him. |i of the Occident; the Russian has been €nce in atte : a | 
‘of the first movement, aa, Gericke is also on the list, but this maj 


The directing of the work was excellent. | 

: , 7 : ‘ scratched, and the Tartar has revealed jsyere Mr. Kneisel was upon. his nat 1: 

the second; nor did he ‘gro jg about time that the nonsense be ended, and M: himself. This movement is made up of mil- heath; often has he been. through. this: 
Higginson could quickly put a stop to it. ow 


work as a soloist and this led him to kn 
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fngut mae ee of his” Mutyie a are | Erte 
Ot He is hout affectatio ! 
plays ankiy and with authority, and Ff - 
“hi: ales of. tect ing, his clean-cut.. 
ex: on, and his nitert Sabot sans 
won nimn the hearty and d favor. | 
his hearers, whose e. plaudits at re- I ¢ 
Sobek thei gy the next soncert® : 
rogramme 
he yi phony in' D ener’ No. 31, B. &' 
.» Mozart, Pm dele time; 
1 ge Chasseur Mat a F ; 
a da opel 16 ROM Mr. Bruno Oscar Klein the following 
0 e © ry . 
bea 8 i MB “ marks are worthy of public notice: 
E { SYMPHONY Nl 74 WEST NINETY-SECOND STREET. 
Editors The Musical Courier: 
ght, om What you say on the editorial page of THE Mt sicar 
| . Willy Burmester, CouriER to-day concerning the unfair conditions ander 
‘3 ‘Mads His First Api which violin virtuosi have to play when they are accom- 
Be seu panied by the Boston Symphony Orchestra is eminently 
Aine States true. If corroboration is needed, ask M. Ovide Mus 'n oi 
a ir. Kneisel Distingt | his experience at the last Worcester Festival. 
NEw York, January 18. / 89 ‘ 
Be asa Conductor. | i 
Ps & ta program of the eigh It was not the Boston Symphony Orchestra ofh- 
Concert, Mr. Kneisel, 4 cially that played at the Worcester Festival, but 
Or we a, Gericke, whe , ; | 1 Mr 
| Was as follows: many of its members were in the orchestra, and Mr. 
fim B minor No. 5.) Kneisel was the conductor when Musin playe” as 
Cae Shs Meistersinger’? 1e was the conductor here when Burmester f 
st ¢ GW Some time ago we printed a letter from Bost 
| which intimations were made regarding int 
known to prevail among some of the violinists 
aath ek. t een were discovered operating against Mr. Paur ai “"° 
this sister Johanne | time. It is therefore not a matter of news thai ue 
appearance »in q- 
. He reappeared there) Boston Orchestra harbors a:clique which is. 
ein London ental to any interests, except such as can be made 
subservient to the clique itself. Most of the m1- 
: sicians in this clique come from Eastern Europe, 
might be where intrigue is rampant, and where it is bred in 
thout | the bone, but, sooner or later, the manipulation was 
sic BY sure to be exposed, particularly when men like Paur, 
| Musin and Burmester become its victims. Mr. 
# Gericke is also on the list, but this may save him. |i 
ied is about time that the nonsense be ended, and M: 
Higginson could quickly put a stop to it. 


tought the waltz into symphony, 
,Glazounow also introduces this dance in 


—Mr. Burmester’ ; , Debut. 
e , dueation eh ae remains unset- 


3. concert 


PME a Aikoweky 
litan, he his represent 


“new Russia can be ‘Sat represented 
out steeping the compositions in Vod- 
ki, without giving the flavor of Caviar in 
every movement. Surely the Slavonic sad- 
nesg is in this work, and if it is expressed 


with some degree of classical form, so 


much the better, 

If R. Strauss & Co.; manufacturers of 
_Uissonances, dealers in musical meta- 
physics, unresolved seventh chords, 
tonal dynamite, had only stopped where 


| Tschaikowsky did, one might have more 


hope of the ultra-modern school, The first | 
movement was given with astonishing — 
breadth, and revealed possibilities of con- 
durtorship in Mr, Kneisel that went be- 
yond all expectations, 
The second movement 
gloom of the composition; it vibrated be- 
tween melodic brooding and fierce dis- 
sonance; the climaxes may be sensational], 
but they are thrilling nevertheless, Per- 
haps there was a trifle too much of the 


intensified the. 


graveyard flavor in the movement, coming 
so soon after the Threnody of the “‘Sym-_ 
phonie Pathetique’’ 


by the same com- 
poser. 

Tschaikowsky evidently discarded the 
eh Se that a brave man dies but once, 

gives us a mortuary report in almost 
“evsuy slow movement; for a little while we 
wid let the bones, and the trombones, of 
tf ‘master rest. The horn playing in this 
movement was especially excellent. 

As if to make amends for his touches of 
the charnel-nouse, the composer next gives 
r ,valtz movement. The Russians take 

2 dly to the innovation of Berlioz, which 
for 


Jassical work, giving it to string quar- 
tette, It ig not easy to ste why the waltz 


should not have some prerogative in sym- ! 
pheny; Father Haydn brought the minuet 1 
‘so did this exce 


int» the full sonata forms, (symphony, 
String quartette, etc.), with undeviating 
regularity, and the waltz is the child of the ~ 
-minuet; if one cares to study the transi- 
tion, it can readily be found in the minu- j 
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_musical authoritativeness, Uttle distinction, 
7 of style in him; and,’ with 
Beethoven concerto finds itself shorn of a * 


i 


‘a ri vet t vo oo OUR a ie 
ip 3, AE Pat the music 
‘F aspeerngt utely withou 


wv aGaes by Urac. ry, wi - t i 
im cheay’ display. t we could: find ‘little’ 


good deal of-its prestige. He made one hap-.' 


4 py “hit, a though; his playing of the first | 
"0 _ phrases of the theme of the Rondo was 
ee _ capital, full of peasant downrightness of ac- 


“,cent, and not in the least overdone. 


-' audience seemed to enjoy his playing huge- 


ly; he was rapturously applauded and re- 
called several times. 


The next programme—for Thursday after- | 


{ eho | noon, Dec. 22, and Friday evening, Dec. 23, 
sthere being neither concert nor rehearsal . 


O Bison, 


Fe MUSIC AND DRAMA Cae 


Music Hall: Boston ton Symphony Concert 


i 

/ The programme of the eighth Symphony 
concert, given in the Music Hall, last -petar- 
“day evening, was as follows: © — 
‘Tchaikovsky: Symphony No. 5, in EB minor, opus 


. Beethoven: Concerto for Violin, in D major, opus 
Wagner: Prelude to “Die Meistersinger von Nirn- 
Mr. illy Burmester was the solo violinist. 


Tchaikovsky’s fifth symphony 1s, by. a 
; that its immediate | 
successor, the “Pathétique,”’ is; it is, tech- | 
1an- E, Zerrahn, Mrs. Seth EB. Sprague, Miss | 
ship, it has its moments of almost great-— 


“good deal, fiot the 
nically speaking, a fine piece of workn 


ness; but, as a whole, it fails to impress 
one as particularly strong. The slow move- 
ment reminds one terribly of Raff; and to 
remind one of Raff nowadays is not ‘pre- 
cisely a recommendation. . The theme 
‘which threads its way through all the four 
movements is hardly strong enough to bear 
-s0 much repetition; when,: as in the. last 
movement, it appears in the major mod 
sounds positively feeble. The perfor , 
under. Mr. Kneisel—who still takes 


as a technical piece of execution § 
ertistic rendering of the music. | 
Finer still, perhaps, was the playing 
Wagner’s ‘Meistersinger”’ 

great work never sounded more 


a stoutly knit together, more instinct | 


Mr. Willy Burmester made his first | t 

fn this country with the Beethoven ‘ 
to; on Thursday afternoon he was still on 

i board the Saale; he arrived in Boston. only 
in time to have an extra rehe ed fc 

: ‘Friday morning, and appet 


gh elevation ole a, 
“the work is. a us ti 


‘Hs ge; his teshnlatie her: ientiy” brilliant, 
“though not always sure in the matter of in- 


this week—is: Mozart: symphony in D 
major (B. & H., No. 31; first time)—— con- 
certo for pianoforte; César Franck, 
| Chasseur maudit’” (first time); 
Academic overture. Mme. Helen Hopekirk 
will be the pianist. 


ss 


At the Symphony rehearsal on Fri- ' 
day a large attendance was noted, and 
the playing of Mr. Willy Burmester, 
who made his first public appearance in 
this country, aroused great interest, he. 
being recalled five times at the end of 
the Beethoven concerto. Among those 
in the audience were the Hon. and Mrs, — 
Charles 8. Hamlin, Mr. and Mrs. Franz | 


Hooper, Mr, Henry W,. Daniell, 
Ranney, Mrs. Charles M, 


Miss 
Clapp, Miss 


Clapp, Miss Mary Parkman, Miss Dal- 


ton, Mr. and Mrs, HE. D. Jordan, Mrs. 
Charles Faulkner, Mrs. Hayden, Mrs. 


Hubbard, Mrs, Charles A, Morss, Jr., 


Mrs. John L, Gardner, who brought Mr, — 
Theodore Byard, Mr. George BH. Barnard, 


', end Mrs. A, Shuman. ; 


He oN 
‘Gericke’s place,—was exceedingly fine both | 


and en 


t these, the 


The | 


‘*Les ; 
Brahms, | 


y 


) 


} headed the eighth Symphony programme. 


) Inevitable prevails, until the 


7 are beard, solemn, imperative, 


| violin concerto. 


| refinement 


When thé” siti Gr “*Pathetic’’ symphony of 
Tschaikowsky has just been heard, one can feel 
more qaickly and positively its derivation— 
spiritual rather than musical—from his fifth, which 
In the 
sixth, the end has come, and sad recognition of the 
seal 
dirge is played. Inthe fifth there are menace and 


dread, with courage and defiance standing up 
against them. In each movement but one the 


47 announcement of doom presents itself, and then the 
4 determined struggle begins. 


The spirit cries out 
that it will not yield; that it will be its independent 
self, uncontrolled and dominant. T he. movements 
empLasize thisalso in their sequence, Each frees 


the malign, overshadowing influence, basa longer 


| freedom and exults more in it. The third even dares 
ito begin with the joyous whirl 


of the waltz; 
hut before it can end, the grin, forbidding voices 
unescapable. The 
whole symphony seems to intimate the useless re- 
sistance of the Mortal against the Eternal. There 
are the exhiliaration and beneficence of effort and 
bravery; but at last these must give place and pass 
away. Yetthere are great beauties, high encour- 

agements, serious thoughts, jgravity without des- 
pair and weighty moods portrayed and induced; so 
that it is a music good to hear. ‘The performance 
was thoroughly admirable, and Mr. Hackebarth’s 
horn-playing in the second movement was most 
full, rich and expressive, so much has he been 


| developing of late. Mr. Willy Burmeister then 


played with finest art and feeling Beethoven’s 

He is a player not unlike Mr. 
the purity of his tone, the 
his style and his delicate 
technique. His phrasing 


Kneisel, in 
of 


and polished 


| was just as intellectand sympathy. his pianissimi 
| and harmonies were daintily delicate and his exe 


cution—particularly in the immensely difficult ca- 
denzas—masterly. He madea distinguished suc- 
cess, aided by Mr. Kneisel’s perfect accompaniment, 
and was heartily recalled. A ‘Capital rendering of 
the **Master Singers”’ prelude ended the programme, 
which Mr, Kneisel ¢onducted. 

Next week is the empty one of the month. and 
the ante-Christmas programme includes a Mozart 
symphony, and Cesar frank’s ‘‘Chasseur Man- 
dit,’’ which have not been heard here, together with 
the ‘‘Academic’’ overture of Brahms and a piano- 


forte concert for Mme. Hupekirk. 
Eighth Symphony Condert. 


The program for the elghth Symphony 
-pehearsal and concert was as follows: 


 Tchaikovsky’s fifth symphony, 
thoven’s D major concerto for. vioiin 
ee the prelude to “The Mastersingers,” 
agner. Mr Kneisel conducted and Mr 
Willy Burmester was the soloist. Tchai- 
kovsky’s noble composition shows the 
wonderful varieties of tonal coloring 
at his command; and each performance 
reveals new instrumental combinations 
utilized to give proper effect to the 
composer’s' ideas and words. 
sion and gloom of the first movement 
finds a contrast in the more churchly : 
second part,» which leads up to the 
theme of the ‘‘glorified valse’’ com- 
prising | the third movement. The clos- | 
hg part forms a, climax of splendid: in- ‘| 
tensity, with double fortissimos in- |) 
'| @umerable, calling forth the full powers | 
| 4 of the orchestra. 
The interpretation left but little to be. 
iréd, the intricate crehesteat! on be- 


Most’ skilfull esented 
Pana. The conaluaion’ Rhiehie pres 
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' melody, set in such a 
i itselfa little more quickly than the preceding from | 


the instrument. 
disposition his uae at times s 


Bee- | . 


The pas- 2 


he acte : 


om 2a 
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>, (oe a snd bi a¢ 


Clarinet and oboe: player 


bap 


haraiony in duo and trio aed ihe’ 


G string melody wak soner 


| by the violins, and Mr Tenelsel’a 
‘tion 


besirre control of his men, 


to double pianissimo_ 


being reached without break 
diminuendo. | 

The valse, part ‘three, was ‘speciadiy, 
satisfying to the auditors. The dainty 
pecullar way by 


the Russian as to males it a novels is) 
developed in a characteristic ‘manner, 
but retains its melodic form. throw l=. 


out; and herein the great be makes tte 
compels admiration for h ability 
say things in an ontginat ae style, — 
valse was most effectively played a 
aroused great applause. The. brilliant: 
and massive closing .movement : 
smoothly given as a rule, 
climax showing the orchestra to £ 
advantage in fortissimo work of the 
most strenuous nature. The ‘‘Master=- 
singers’’ prelude was well played, as it 
should be by reason of the men’s famil- 
larity with the composition... 

The debut of Mr Willy Burmester was 
the. feature of the performanée,. as his’ 
reputation as an artist of great, ability 
had preceded him. His success was, 
most instantaneous, and'thig despite th 
fact that he had but recently arrived 
in- America after a long sea.voyage, and 
really was not in proper con ition to 
do himself justice. The Beethoven con- 
certo is immensely difficult and: very 
long, and taxes the endurance of the 
performer nearly to the limit). and- so 
the new violinist had much to. contend 
with that was unknown to the audience.” 
His choice of the work indicated his 
Standing as a performer, and his inter- 
pretation quickly roved his mastery. of 
n account of -his’in= 
vane to. 


reat. 


lack in vigor, but his tec niqu 
and expression were flawless. Bis to onal 
production, whether in single or ¢h 


! ysl “seconé te noveme an 
‘. Sener ter of which was admira 


is set and the | 
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the grand 


fingerings, was clear and true, bo his. 


cadenzas were splendid examp pate ; 
rapidity in runs and changes in‘ win , 
The second movement was played 
exquisite delicacy and sent 

pression, the pure, cantabile - ‘quailty. OF 
the strings giving forth the song in a 
way to entrance the listener. Mr bah 
mester is an artist of magnificent pow 
ers, and his cordial recep lon was © thor. 
oughly merited. 

There will be no concert until next 
week. Mme Hopekirk will be the pian- 
ist, and the orchestral selections will in- 
clude Mozart’s D> major. symphony, 
Cesar Frank’s ‘‘Le Chasseur Maudi' 
and Brahm’s Academic overture. The 
rehearsal will. be on Thursday’: after-. 


noon, Dec 22, and the ‘rani i TAY, | 
evening, Dec 23. 
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Mr. Gericke is ,recovering so rapidly . 


from his late illness, which bal not! 
develop into typhoid fever as has been” 
_ teported, that his physicians assui him 
with proper care he will be able te to he + 
duct the symphony rehearsal on Dee,. ap 
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which the soloist was much favored. ; 
A true concerto should lean to the sym- 
onic gide, it should give an orchestra! 
mpression first of all, yet with a thread 
of solo woven into the warp and woof. 
Such it was on this occasion, vet every 
oint of solo-playing was delicately brought 
to the foreground by a repression of 
orchestral force. 
Less successful was the Prelude to ‘Dic 
Meistersinger’ with which the concert 
nded. Here there was plenty of spirit 
ut rather poor. shading; everything 
seemed to run to extremes and even clear- 
ness was sometimes sacrificed. [t was a 
mechanical performance of Wagner such 
as could not afford delight to those who 
know the great beauties of the work. 
| Louis C., Elson. 
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Music Hall: Boston Symphony Concert 


The programme of the eighth Symphony 
concert, given in the Music Hall, last Satur- 
day evening, was as follows: 

Tchaikovsky: Symphony No. 5, in E minor, opus 


Beethoven: Concerto for Violin, in D major, opus 
Wagner: Prelude to ‘‘Die Meistersinger. von Nirn- 


berg. ‘ 
Mr. Willy Burmester was the solo violinist. 
Tchaikovsky’s fifth symphony is, by-a 


good deal, not the work that its immediate 


successor, the “‘Pathétique,’’ is; it is, tech- 
nically speaking, a fine piece of workman- 
ship, it has its moments of almost great- 
ness; but, as a whole, it fails to impress 
one as particularly strong. The slow move- 
ment reminds one terribly of Raff; and to 
remind one of Raff nowadays is not pre- 
cisely a recommendation. The theme 
which threads its way through all the four 
movements is hardly strong enough to bear 
s0 much repetition; when, as in the last 
movement, it appears in the major mode, it 
sounds positively feeble. The performance, 
under. Mr. Kneisel—who § still 


as a technical piece of execution and an 
artistic rendering of the music. 


Finer still, perhaps, was the playing of | 
prelude; the | 
great work never sounded more brilliant, | 


Waegner’s ‘“Meistersinger’’ 


more stoutly knit together, more instinct 
with genius. . 


Mr. Willy Burmester made his first bow | 
{in this country with the Beethoven concer- | 


to; on Thursday afternoon he was still on 
board the Saale; he arrived in Boston only 
in time to have an extra rehearsal called for 
Friday morning, and appeared before the 


audience in the afternoon. : It did not seem |; 


to us, on Saturday evening, that his play- 
ing of the concerto quite warranted his 
high reputation as a violinist. No doubt, 
the work is a tremendous task for anyone; 
but that task has more than once been bet- 


ter accomplished here before than by him. | 


His tone is warm and pleasing, if not very 
large; his technique sufficiently brilliant, 


though not always sure in the matter of in- . 


Pik Me 
ta 


certain unassuming simplicity, an evident 
disposition to treat the music with espe ate. 
he played absolutely without trickery, with- 
out cheap display. But we could: find little 
musical authoritativeness, little distinction . 
of style in him; and, without these, the 


tain resultant difficulties 
of thorough rehearsal, a performance in 
which there was excellent balance and in! 


‘Ranney, Mrs. Charles M, Clapp, 


takes Mr. 
Gericke’s place,—was exceedingly fine both | 
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Beethoven concerto finds itself shorn of a 
good deal of:its prestige. He made one hap- 
py “hit,’’ though; his playing of the first 
phrases of the theme of the Rondo was 
capital, full of peasant downrightness of ac. 
cent, and not in the least overdone. 


called several times. 
The next programme—for Thursday after- 
noon, Dec. 22, and Friday evening, Dec. 23, 


i there being neither concert nor rehearsal 
| this week—is: 


Mozart: symphony in D 
major (B. & H., No. 31; first time)—— con- 
certo for pianoforte; César Franck, ‘‘Les 
Chasseur .maudit” (first time); 
Academic overture. 
will be the pianist. 


Mme. Helen Hopekirk 


At the Symphony rehearsal on Fri- » 
day a lurge attendance was noted, and 
the playing of Mr. Willy Burmester, 
who made his first public appearance in 
this country, aroused great interest, he 
being recalled five times at the end of 
the Beethoven concerto. Among those 
in the audience were the Hon. and Mrs, | 
Charles 8. Hamlin, Mr. and Mrs. Franz | 
E, Zerrahn, Mrs. Seth EH. Sprague, Miss | 
Hooper, Mr. Henry W. Daniell, Miss 
Miss 
Clapp, Miss Mary Parkman, Miss Dal- 
ton, Mr. and Mrs, E. D, Jordan, Mrs. 
Charles Faulkner, Mrs. Hayden, Mrs. 
Hubbard, Mrs. Charles A. Morss, Jr., 
Mrs. John L, Gardner, who brought Mr, 
Theodore Byard, Mr. George E. Barnard, 


end Mrs, A, Shuman. ; 


The | 
@udience seemed to enjoy his playing huge- | 
ly; he was rapturously applauded and re- | 


} empLasize thisalso in their sequence, 


Brahms, | 


When the sixth or “Pathetic” symphony of 


| Tschaikowsky has just been heard, one can feel 


more qaickly and positively its derivation— 


spiritual rather than musical—from his fifth, which 
‘headed the eighth Symphony programme. 


In the 
sixth, the end has come, and sad recognition of the 
Inevitable prevails, until the seal 
dirge is played. Inthe fifth there are menace and 


dread, with courage and defiance standing up 
against them. In each movement but one the 
announcement of doom presents itself, and then the 
determined struggle begins. 


The. movements 
Each frees 
itself a little more quickly than the preceding from 
the malign, overshadowing influence, bas a longer 
freedom and exults more init. Lhe third eyen dares 
to begin with the joyous whirl of the waltz; 
hut before it can end, the grin, forbidding voices 
are heard, solemn, imperative, 
whole symphony seems to intimate the useless re- 
sistance of the Mortal against the Eternal. There 
are the exhiliaration and beneficence of effort and 
bravery; but at last these must give place and pass 
away. Yet there are greac beauties, high encour- 
agements, serious thoughts, jgravity without des- 
pair and weighty moods portrayed and induced; so 
that it is a music good to hear. The performance 
was thoroughly admirable, and Mr. Hackebarth’s 
horn-playing in the second movement was most 
full, rich and expressive, so much has he been 
developing of late. Mr. Willy Burmeister then 
played with finest art and feeling Beethoven's 
violin concerto. He is a player not unlike Mr. 
Kneisel, in the purity of his tone, the 
refinement of his style and _ his delicate 
and polished technique. His phrasing 
Was just as intellectand sympathy. his pianissimi 
and harmonies were daintily delicate and his exe 
cution—particularly in the immensely difficult ca- 
denzas—masterly. He madea distinguished suc- 
cess, aided by Mr. Kneisel’s perfect accompaniment, 
and was heartily recalled. 
the ‘‘Master Singers’’ prelude ended the programme, 
which Mr. Kneisel conducted. 

Next week is the empty one of the month, and 
ithe ante-Christmas programme includes a Mozart 
symphony, and Cesar Frank’s ‘‘Chasseur Man- 
dit,’’ which have not been heard here, together with 
the ‘‘Academic’’ overture of Brahms and a piano- 


self, uncontrolled and duminant. 


| forte concert for Mme. Hopekirk, 


Eighth Symphony Con¢ert. 


The program for the elghth Symphony 


rehearsal and concert was as follows: | 


Tchaikovsky’s fifth symphony, Bee- 
thoven’s bD major concerto for vioiin 
and the prelude to ““*The Mastersingers,” 
Wagner. Mr Kneisel conducted and Mr 
Willy Burmester was the soloist. Tchai- 
kovsky’s noble composition shows the 
wonderful varieties of tonal coloring 
at his command; and each performance 
reveals new instrumental combinations 
utilized to give proper effect to the 
composer’s ideas and words. The pas- 
Sion and gloom of the first movement 
finds a contrast in the more churchly 
second part, which leads 
theme of the ‘‘glorified valse’’ 
rising the third movement. The clos-. 
) ng part forms a climax of splendid in- | 
| temsity, with double fortissimos in- 
numerable, calling forth the full powers 
of the orchestra. 

The interpretation left but little to be 
desired, the intricate orchestration be- 
ing most skilfully presented by our 

Breat band. The conclusion theme pre- 
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is set and the | 


The spirit cries out | 
that it will not yield; that it will be its independent | 


Satisfying to the auditors. 


j} aroused great applause. 


A capital rendering of ; 


up to the t 
com- 
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ie freé fantasia mo partnrseu: 
work. by Tour on Stet cortine nia ei i 
‘work: by five contingents, and 
the coda and subsequent clone, otinntans 
simo, though totally different in char- ; 
acter, were each faultless. In’ the. 
broad and stately second movement. _ 
tne character of which was admirably 
preserved, special mention is due the 
horn, Clarinet and oboe: players for - 
harmony in duo and trio passages. ‘Lhe | 
G string melody was sonerously sung 
by the violins, and Mr Kneisel’s grada- 


, 
o 


tion to double pianissimo marked éx-' | 
, cellent control of his men, the finale 


being reached 
diminuendo. 
The valse, part three, was specially 
The dainty | 
melody, set in such a peculiar way by | 


without break in the 


the Russian as to make it a novelty, is 


developed in a characteristic manner, 
but retains its melodic form through- 
Out; and herein the great Russian again 


/-compels admiration for his ability to 


‘ /say things in an original style. 
unescapable. The | if 4 


The 
valse was most effectively played and 
The brilliant 
and massive closing movement was 
smoothly given as a rule, the grand 
climax showing the orchestra to great 
advantage in fortissimo work of the 
most strenuous nature, The ‘‘Master- 
singers’’ prelude was well played, as it 
should be by reason of the men’s famil- 
iarity with the composition... ‘ 

The debut of Mr Willy Burmester was 
the feature of the performance, as his 
reputation as an artist of great.ability 
had preceded him. His success was al- 
most instantaneous, and this despite the 
fact that he had but recently arrived 
in America after a long sea voyage, and 
really was not in proper condition to 
do himself justice. The Beethoven con- 
certo is immensely difficult ands very | 
long, and taxes the endurance of the 
pertormer nearly to the limit, and. so 
the new violinist had much to contend 
with that was unknown to the audience. 


|His choice of the work indicated his 
' standing as a performer, and his inter- 


pretation quickly proved his mastery of 
the instrument. On account of his in- 


disposition his tones at times seemed to 
lack in vigor, but his technique, bowing 


and expression were flawless. His tonal 
production, whether in single or chord 
fingerings, was clear and true, and his 
cadenzas were snlendid examples of 
rapidity in runs and changes in bowing. 
The second movement was played with 
exquisite delicacy and sentimental ex- 
pression, the pure, cantabile quality of 
the strings giving forth the song a a 
way to entrance the listener. Mr Bur- 
mester is an artist of magnificent pow- 
ers, and his cordial reception was thor- 
oughly merited. 

There will be no concert until next | 
week. Mme Hopekirk will be the pian- 
ist, and the orchestral selections will in- 
clude Mozart’s D major. symphony, 
Cesar Frank’s ‘‘Le Chasseur Maudi ’ 
and Brahm’s Academic overture. The 
rehearsal will be on Thursday after- | 
noon, Dee 22, and the concert Friday 
evening, Dec 28. ) A | 


Mr. Gericke is recovering so rapidly. 


from -his late illness, which did not 
| develop into typhoid fever as has been 
reported, that his physicians assure him 
with proper care he will be able to con- 
duct the symphony rehearsal on Dee. 22. 





SEASON 1898-909. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 


Mr. WILHELM GERICKE, Conduetor. 


IX. GONCERT. 


FRIDAY, DECEMBER 238, AT 8, P. M. 


Programme. 


BRAHMS. AKADEMISCHE FEST-OUVERTURE, op. 80. 


BEETHOVEN. CONCERTO for PIANOFORTE, No. 5, in E-flat 
major, Op. 73. 
I. Allegro. 


II. Adagio un poco moto. 
. Rondo: Allegro ma non troppo. 


J. S. BACH. SINFONIA (‘‘Hirten-Musik’’), from the Christmas 
Oratorio, Part II. 


MENDELSSOHN. SYMPHONY No. 4, in A major, ‘‘Italian,’’ op. go. 


I. Allegro vivace. 
II. Andante con moto. 
III. Con moto moderato, 
IV. Saltarello: Presto. 
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Soloist: 


Mme. HELEN HOPHBKIRK. 
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The Pianoforte is a Steinway. 
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ag The r prokeaia of the ninth yeni aD shony toh 
Biovy given in the Music Hall yesterday 
evening, WaS: “Srameens(yt Adee. %t+ 14% 
Brahms: Akademische Ouverttire, opus 80. 
Beethoven: Sager oud for Pianoforte, No. 5, in 
H-flat major us 73. 
J. 8. Bach: Sinfonia (‘‘Hirten-Musik’’) from the 
Christmas Oratorio. 
Mendelssohn: Symphony No. 4, in A major, ‘‘Ital- 
ian,’’ opus 90, 
Mme, Helen Hopekirk was the pianist. 


Mr. Gericke was most enthusiastically 
received on his return to his post after his 
severe illness; like many a man to whom 
convalesence is also rest he showed no 
signs of what he had just been through, but 
seemed fresh and alert as ever. Certainly | 
his beat has lost none of its vigor. 

Brahms’s ‘‘Academic’’ was admirably read 
and played: with great clearness and finish, 
with conspicuous brilliancy; the whole was 
held together as with bands of steel, while, 
in more than one passage, we felt a to us 
'new touch of poetry. In the Bach Pastoral 
we think Mr. Gericke has at last found the 
right reading; by this we do not mean that 
he may not have found it long ago, for, if 
the piece was played during his first di- 
rectorship here, we forget the performance, 
but that his reading seems to us to have at 
least one manifest advantage over any we 
had heard from other conductors. 
Pastoral of Bach’s has long passed for one 
of the most difficult things in the orches- 
tra’s repertory; on more than one occasion 
'we have been led to remark upon the in- 
herent difficulty of the Siciliano rhythm, 


that succession of dotted tripiets which it . 


is so hard to make flow smoothly in too 
slow a tempo. We are tempted to repeat 
once more the old story of Ferdinand Da- 
vid’s coming to the station—or was it 
coach-office then?—in Leipzig, to receive 
Liszt, on his arrival from Frankfort. ‘You 
look tired,’’ said Liszt, after the first greet- 
ings were over. ‘‘Yes,’’ replied David, “I 
am; we have been working all the after- 
noon, trying to get the orchestra to play a 
dotted triplet, and we can’t do it;’’ 
rious!’’ said Liszt, ‘‘that’s the very thing 
Ferdinand Hiller told me, when he saw me 
off in Frankfort!’”’ To our thinking, this 
movement of Bach’s has always been taken 
too slow here before, making it all but im- 
possible for the orchestra to play the pe- 
culiar rhythm smoothly and well together; 
Mr. Gericke takes it at a tempo at which 
the rhythm, so to speak, plays itself, the 
orchestra cannot miss it; in a word, he 
takes it at the natural tempo. The perform- 


Cus principal theme, 


| 
| 
| 
| 


- twining triplet-passages! 


This — 


) lige nce or Miabapresateeepes pry: phrasing 


least blurring of details. That. wae” 
movement as one feels that Mendel 


The slow movenient, too, was n sunehiay 
done; a little too large a tone from the 
violins at times, perhaps, but nothing 
could be called coarseness. i 
went to a charm; only we felt that, in that. 
wonderful middle passage for horns and 
bassoons, Mr. Gerricke’s ‘‘expressive’”’ hold. 
ing back the rhythm was rather de trop; 
it brought the passage dangerously n ro 
to the male part-song movud—a thing of 
which one does not like to be reminded, 
But the playing of the finale was a won- 
der; to us, a complete refutation of all that 
has been said against this movement from 
time to time. So played, this Saltarello of 
Mendelssohn’s is simply intoxicating. Espe- 
clally fine was the way in which the con-— 
trast was brought out when the music falls — 
from the lightly skipping Roman Saltarello | 
into the more smoothly flowing, more dem: 
onic Neapolitan Tarantella; there was. 
something almost uncanny in those inter- 
Ah! the club to | 
kill Mendelssohn with has not been hewn 
yet! ae 
There was much that was very fine in- 


, deed in Mme. Hopekirk's playing of Beetho-— 


ven’s ‘‘Emperor.”’ If she did not quite” 


' reach the heroic level of some parts of the | 


\ 


- acter of the music, 


first movement, her playing was in general 
excellently appreciative of the true char-" 
straightforward, not” 
trying to do too much. By the way, it oc-- 
curs to us that it might be well, in view of 
the enormously increased tone of the mod-_ 
ern pianoforte; to modify those ‘‘piano”’ and 
“Ep”? marks in the orchestral parts in the | 
long octave-passage of the solo instru- | 
ment; as now played, one does not heart 
descending counter scales of the string 
after the first’ accent. Mme. Hopekirk’s 
playing of the Adagio was distinetly good; 
notably where the pianoforte takes the . 
near the middle of the” 
movement: full of feeling, but stopping 
short of sentimentality. In the final rondo” 
we liked her Jess; she seemed to us to miss _ 
the humor of that ‘‘espressivo”’ chromatic _ 
phrase in the first theme, and, upon th 


- whole, to try to make too much of certain 


- effects. 


Toward the end, too, we should | 
have liked a heartier, a more unreserved — 


plunging into the ebullient rhythm; one | 
felt the pianist to be somewhat over-prus | 


ance was exquisite, and showed forth all — 


the divine beauty of the music. Perhaps 
Mr. Gericke now and then forced a forte 


somewhat heroically out of the pastoral — 
mood; but there is doubtless warrant for | 


this in the score, which we have not seen 
for some years. 

But the crown of the concert was the 
playing of the “Italian’’ symphony! 


At  Faust-Ouvertiire; Dvorak, symphonic 


last, at last we had a true Mendelssonish . 


“Allegro vivace!” How that first move- 


ment bubbled and sparkled, like water from’ 


a live spring, like: the opening of cham- 
pagne!. Neither did this brisk tempo bring 


| 


dently on her guard against her fingers | 
running away with her. There are mo- 
ments when Beethoven throws the reing, 
upon his steed’s neck, and becomes res” 
eardless of ‘‘distinction.” But it was, 28 
a whole, an excellent performance of ong” 
of the greatest works ever written, fs 
was warmly applauded by the audience, 
The next programme is: Wagner, OFT re, 
me ne 
ations; Beethoven, symphony No. 4, j ne 
B-flat major, opus 60. ae 
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the opportunity. of fecionstrat ‘th 

she is a true artist; her reading of the 

Beethoven concerto was marked by the 

highest intelligence, the fullest apprecia- 
- tion and the finest appreciation of the in- 

tentions of the composer, and the playing | “48#er tills, bier 

was as satisfactory as the reading. There hhibea., | tocetta Ta ERE a 
‘is nothing demonstrative in Mme. Hope- oy a hes ve a fe y cal 
_ kirk’s art, no attempt to force the | symphony with a thre Et | 0 Mee 
piano beyond its legitimate limits, gee See al amet ay BD sctiths 
no effort of the player’ to rise bly, Beethoven's alin | 
superior to the composer. ‘There were | like that work, with a 


rare delicacy of touch and beauty of has te more oo ee 
pan Dy tone, largeness of style and fine finish, er he sae REFS 6 Ne 


eauant pe ‘ 4 feeling unmarred by sentimentalism, and, few female pianists. ‘have 


the most admirable artistic simplicity. ,; ‘portray its virile power 3 
| (' kirk made a good imp 


Mme. Hopekirk won a legitimate and -' there might have been more pews: 
| well deserved triumph, and was recalled f tions of the first and last move men na 


Asaottg. The Symphony ass + painga¢ E | $ tae 
: . an 1 ENF ia several times to bow her thanks. As an everything was clear and incelligi ps 
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“e ie Academic Festival Overture, op. 80, E pianists. 
6 Sai Brahms | ; The program for the next concert is “A 
ne ny Concerto | for Pianoforte, No. 5, E q Faust Overture,’ Wagner; Symphonic | 
mE i a meager plone 3 stab ee eee weetioven ) j Variations. Dvorak: Symphony No. 4, orchestha, mr cy become, th ln st 
Sinfonia from Christmas Oratorio, e. Beethoven. Te 4 finale, with its duet ir 2 lar ‘ 
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Mendelssohn i : Se Ss ee See —- “Christmas Oratorio,” a ” oe Bas 01 a 
Soloist, Mme. Helen Hopekirk 3 selection, = eh sea ia a pe ve 


This concert nate doubly eiee ti dui | | ; MUSICAL MATT ERS, phgenbertng, at 


the fact that Mr. Gericke, fully recov- E | Pastoral musie aoa nde 


ach héejered from his recent illness, appeared on b Mr. the shepherds marching t gs on ad 
_ there , / : 4 - Co the Savior, a picture | tly: like: 
— {the conductor’s stand and received a wel- ‘ "Geri nducts a Friday ves iby a) gee in Aa cal ae. ae Je: 
n the | come that must have convinced him that | 5 | _ Symphony Concert. ct ; "this ig ne of the ch | € more. 
Oot ° x . r vO, & 
@ fhe holds an honored place in the hearts ’ veloped We violins” mee the 


The kin 
=. of the Boston music-loving public. This | ee asad all nae deat on ae own, eet waich is beaut eal duet. 


xis NOt is perhaps the time to call attention to live in plenty, joy. and mirth, as the old 
eee ee s the good work done by Mr. Kneisel, who a royalists used to carol at the epoch ot the: 
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No Lack of His! 
— Old Strength, — ri 


Philip Hale. 
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The Symphony Concert. 


! Mrs, Helen Hopekirk he program for the ninth concert of 


the Symphony orchestra was: 
Academic Festival Overture, op. SO, 


Brahms 


’ in the Cast. 


The program of the ninth Symphony Concerto for Pianoforte, No. 5, BE 
Concert, gfi¥en last night in Music flat major ................ Beethoven 
Hall, was as follows: 


/Sinfonia from ‘ris nm. tte : 
Academic Festival Overture............ Brahms - Christmas Oratorio, 
Concerto for* Piano No. 5, in E-flat part 11 ; a 


major Beethoven | «| ‘ es 
Sinfonia (Shepherd’s music) from the Symphony No. 4, A major, op 90.... 


| Christmas Oratorio, 
Symphony No. 4........... ceo hati nt Mendelssohn 


Mr. Gericke was welcomed most heart- | 
| ily after his absence on account of sick-j}  y4,;< ,. 

leeee Gis certainiy stibwed no lack of ls concert was doubly pleasant from 
After the Christmas music of Bach he 
was given a wreath, and again there 
was applause. 

rs yeoavam was different from the 'come that must have convinced him that 

e originally announced. T ' ‘ | : 
oe cial A pri Relea Semen ae he holds an honored place in the hearts 
not come in time for rehearsal, Person- of the Boston music-loving publie. This 
ally I was not sorry; for Franck is not ‘Is perhaps the time to call attention to 
@ great master in program-music. Itis {fe good work o~ 
SMEG Giks snuaio. sa in hie atrine quar. good work done by Mr. Kneisel, who 
tet, piano quintet, symphony, or in is a born conductor and who fully dem- 
oratorio, as in ‘‘The Beatitudes,’’ that onstrated his capacity f ; 

. 10, ; Str S cupacity for perfor o 
the purity and the mastery, the beauty duties th: ; vitro es one 
and the power of his art are fully dis- les that were unexpectedly imposed 
played. | on him. It must have been a consolation 
| There was a slip near the beginning to Mr. Gericke to feel that he 
of the Academic overture, but as a yj ogy; 
whole the performance of the orchestra adequately represented, as it was a de- 
‘was distinguished by precision, and in light to the publie to have so high a 
the smooth, genteel symphony of Men- | 
delssohn by appropriate elegance, With = +. : 
the exception of the great concerto, the 1 orchestra demonstrated its pleas- 

gram aS ) r ‘ 7 . b! s2 es ° 
338 he AB Dt iS odes Bppaat to ure at Mr, Gericke’s return by playing 
sommon discrimination, but the music with rare spirit and enthusiasm; the 

by . Ss Duss . . ; ° 
might be repaid if it were possible oz Brahms overture was played with fine 


give Bach’s sinfonia ‘igor. : . : 
4, ott tinkered it mut see taeadtnton, te vigor, and the Mendelssohn concerto with 


to the inherent character of the music, Peautiful finish and tone coloring. 


\ 8 an ingenious piece that over- ; 
t shoots ¢ Pete ed sbawarith tet with he soloist, Mme. Helen Hopekirk, had 


Mendelssohn 
Soloist, Mme. Helen Hopekirk. 


ered from his recent illness, appeared on 


' 
| the conductor's stand and received a wel- 


Was SO 


proof of Mr. IXneisel’s varied talents. 


age fg on om Nea 
vg y . 


the opportunity of demonstrating that 
she is a true artist; her reading of the 
Beethoven concerto was marked by the 
highest intelligence, the fullest apprecia- 
tion and the finest appreciation of the in- 
tentions of the composer, and the playing 
Ws as satisfactory as the reading, There 
is nothing demonstrative in Mme. Hope-_ 
kirk’s art, no attempt to force the 


‘piano beyond its legitimate limits, 


no 6©effort of the player to rise 
superior to the composer. ‘There were 
rare delicacy of touch and beauty of 
tone, largeness of style and fine finish, J 
feeling unmarred by sentimentalism, and, | 
the most admirable artistic simplicity. ,. 
Mme. Hopekirk won a legitimate and- 


well deserved triumph, and was recalled f 


several times to bow her thanks. As an — 
interpreter of Beethoven she holds a 
place of her own among the best women 
pianists. 

The program for the next concert is “A | 
Faust Overture,’ Wagner; Symphonic 
Variations. Dvorak: Symphony No. 4, 
Beethoven. 


A LE A 


MUSICAL MATTERS. 
ads . 


Mr. Gericke Conducts a Friday 
symphony Concert. 


The king has returned to his own again, 
and all whe dwell on Boston earth, now 
live in plenty, joy and mirth, as the old 
royalists used to earol at the epoch of the 
restoration, 

Mr. Gericke has been restored to health, 
and, after a prolonged combat with the 
grip, has returned to his conductorship 
unimpatred in ability and brilliancy. 

It was peculiarly fitting, therefore, that 
the programme of last night’s symphony 
concert shoulda begin with an expression of 
joy, and this emotion found its vent in a 
hearty greeting by the audience, and im- 
mediately after, in a sprightly interpre- 
tation of Brahm’s ‘Academic Overture,’’ 


in which three student’s songs are shaken 


up together in the liveliest manner, 

The bassoon deserves an especial word 
of praise for the manner in which it 
clucked out—‘‘Was komnit dort von der 
Hoeh,’’ a scmg quite as well known to 


the German student as ‘“‘Upidce’’ is to the 
denizen of Harvard. There is no better | 


& 


teal music, than this employment of thret 


whi bie Bee een o. . Brahh has Mol aa ; 
“I< 
- 


2s ely y ven f 
ud CCnan wile: - 


jolly songs as themes in an overture 0 
sonata movement form, Het 
Lhe overture is ‘academic’ in about thé 
same sense that “bloody Monday” is. |} 
After this, there came the best of piano” 
concertos, the ‘Emperor,’ the great Bees” 
thoven concerto in E-flat, No. 6. Pi, 
This work has been fittingly called “a. 
symphony with a thread of obbligato , 
piano running through it; “it is the most 
masculine of all concertos, except, possi-— 
bly, Beethoven’s Violin Concerto, Ending > 
like that work, with a rondo movement, it) 
has infinitely more to say in its finale than | 
the viclin composition. © 
It is essentially a masculine work, and 
few female pianists have the ability to 
portray its virile power. Madame Hope- 
kirk made a good impression in the work; - 
there might have been more power in por-— 
tions of the first and last movements, but 
everything was clear and intelligibie, the 
interpretation had a commendable degree 

of surety and authority. 
The orchestra did excellent work in the 


| presentation of the superb themes of the 


first movement and in the dash'ng subject 
of the Rondo. The expression of the Adagio 
was excellently caught up by soloist and 
orchestra, and this became the most .per- 
fect part of the work. , ye 
The finale, with its duet for piano and 
kettle drum at the end, went wich consid-- 
erable dash. Madame Hopekirk was heart- 
ily recalled twice, at the conclusion. The 
“Pastoral Symphony” from the Bach 
“Christmas Oratorio,” was a seasonable~ 
selection, , 
Remembering that “Symphony” in 
Bach’s time meant only prelude, interlude 
or postlude, cme can understand that this 
pastoral music is a free representation of 
the shepherds marching to the cradle of 
the Savior, a picture exactly like that 
given by Handel in the so-called “Pastoral 
Symphony” of the ‘‘Messiah.”’ 
This is, however, much the more de= 
veloped work of the two, and, instead of 
the muted@ violins of the Anglo-German, — 
we here listen to a duet of Emglish horns, - 
which is beautiful and tranquil in the 
highest degree. . 
Probably Gach here demanded the oboe — 
di caccia, but that obsolete instrument is - 
well replaced by the Engiish horn (@ larger 
oboe),in the modern score, Ay ki 
Che work has a tranquility that carta 
one far away from the workaday word, 
it is cool, calm and bright, like the day in 
June that the poet sings of, and had @ 
very different flavor from the rollicking: 
overture which began the concert, ad. 
which, by the way, had some balefur) 
touches of muted horn, which must have. 
indicated ‘‘Katzenjammer,”’ or worse yet, 
that fearful student disease called ‘‘Haar- 
weh” (‘‘Hair-ache’’) in which each par= 
ticular hair has its own tate of sorrow. | 
The English horns were charmingty® 
played, and the Pastorale was one of the 
eems of the concert. Once more we hag 
cur symphony at_ the end of the 
gramme, after the Gerickian sys 
which believes that the effect of a large 
musical work. should not be disturbed By 
a lesser one following it.. On this occa- 
sion the symphony was the “Italian,” 1 
Mendelssohn. — sci wale 
Not as great a work as the “Scot 
symphony, it. yet has its mome 
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ate, | concerto rather than a woman, even though she 
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THE SYMPHONY, ETC. 
It has always seemed to us that a man shoul 


np 8 Should have more than the average strength and 


Fit “of the stow movemen ad 
eadine perfection: not a ‘ bit. 
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Seen broadening wl ‘ ; 


eethoven’s Seventh Sym- 


Ph ) ae on oy, a, every part, 
pag “i a owing the “horns of Elfiand faint- 


n the beautiful Scherzo. 
re lo is an anti-climax and one 
t Mendelssohn had not spoiled 
by such a lame and impotent 


ision, 
wee a strange affair to listen to a 


ony conce on Friday night; as 


and uncanny as to eat beans and 


read on Saturda Df morning or to 
Handel and ayan sing ‘The 

siah” on the Fourth of July; néver- 
ss Pins result was an susp cious .one. 
vag i ig happy 8 tthe return 

ts lead ie and playe with especial 

spirit, the tor lic seemed overjoyed to have 
ts .y r 


back again’ aud applauded. 


‘ ted the. e vigor, and the programme 
| ed) the ae of Abed segs age from the 
a Brahms’s overture to the 

sto ssbctines of the Mendelssohn 

ltarello;” w Eretore the critic ape his 
A Min honey and joins in the jubilation. 
Ss nee Louis C, Wilson. 


a ca ‘make a good Christmas ‘pres- 
yt areal ch ty. going to Bef eed 


which makes. 
nent, a fit companion to the Blow. 


sustained tension of her sex. Whoever has heard 
and felt the majestic rise of the broken chords 
which usher in the first movement, the deep emo. 
tion of the andante, and the sturdy joy of the 
rondo in such a rendering as Mr. Baermann gives 
—and he stands for us as the ideal player of Bee. 
thoven—will understand just what we mean and 
why we did not find Mme. Hopekirk’s performance, 
in the ninth Symphony programme, fully satisfy. 
ing. We must not be thought to undervalue what 


that artist accomplished. Far from it. Her fine’ 


taste, her sensibility, her clear thought, her eyvi- 


dent determination not to strain her powers, 


her delicate and accurate technique and her faithfa! 
spirit, all deserved and won respectand admiration. 
ln a small room and with a small orchestra, we 
should probably have found more magnetism and 
been more impressed. What we missed was just 


that personal difference—and this, we admit, not} 


every man could make up to us, while a_ strouger 


and more ardent woman, like Miss Ausder Ohe,| 
might surpass some men. We wanted the opening} 


allegro to strike deeper and rest on a broader founda. 
tion, the andante to be more concentrated, and the 
finale to rejoice with the eagerness of naive  bon- 
homie and not to be merely content with a smile of 


gentle pleasnre. To find fau t would be to complain 
of Mme. Hopekirk for her birth and temperament; 


and we wish to congratulate her on accomplishing 
so much by just use of her natural equipment and ber 
well matured art. As the score for Franck’s 
‘Chasseur Maudit’’ had not arrived, it was neces- 
sary to change the programme a little. I[t began 


~ therefore with the ‘‘Academic”’ overture of Brahins, 
which we think we have never heard so fiuely and | 


perspicaously read, and ended with a brilliant ren- 
dering of Mendelssohn’s ‘Italian’? symphony, 
which had a more animated spirit for its gayer aud 
lighter moods than is often imparted to it. The 
other orchestral number was the pastoral symphony 


‘from Bach’s ‘Christmas Oratorio,” which was 


exquisitely read—particularly the Shepherds music 
quartette for oboes, English horn and clarinet. 
Mr. Gericke, who had quite a tribute of welcome 
paid him on his reappearance, conducted. The 
next programme is this: Wagner, A. Faust Over 
ture: Dvorak, Symphonic Variations; Beethove), 
Symphony No. 4. 


Boston Music Hall. 


SEASON 1898799 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 


Mr. WILHELM GERICKE, Conduetor. 


Xx. CONCERY. 


SATURDAY, DECEMBER 31, AT 8, P.M. 


Programme. 


WAGNER. EINE FAUST-OUVERTURE. 


DVORAK. SYMPHONIC VARIATIONS on an Original 
Theme, op. 78. 


‘La Damnation 
Faust,’’ op. 24. 


BERLIOZ. 


. MENUET des ee 


b. VALSE des Sylphes, 


SYMPHONY No, 4, in B-flat major, op. 60. 


I. Adagio. — Allegro vivace. 
II. Adagio. 
III. Allegro vivace.— Trio: Un poco meno Allegro. 
IV. Allegro ma non troppo. 


BEETHOVEN. 
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Scharen wit oe 
do not belong to the ranks of those who 
believe that Mendelssohn is ready to be 
laid upon the shelf; is direct melody, 
(would that the moderns had just a little 
of it!) his clear form, his surety in coun- 
terpoint, all make him a model in these 
dissonant days. 

Mendelssohn was under-passionate, but 


ers catching this fault. 


The first movement went with admirable | 


dash and brilliancy and the three-noted 
figure out of which Mendelssohn evolves 
sO many thoughts, was given with com- 
mendable pocver. 

The reading of the slow movement, al- 
ready described, was perfection: not a bit 
‘of sentimentality, no tendency to bathos, 
but the constant broadening which makes 
this movement a fit companion to the slow 
| movement of Beethoven’s Seventh Sym- 
pheny, was in every part. 

Then come the “horns of Elfland faint- 
ly blowing” in the beautiful Scherzo. The 
final Saitarello is an anti-climax and one 
wishes that Mendelssohn had not spoiled 
his work by such a lame and impotent 
conclusion. 

It was a strange affair to listen to a 


Symphony concert on Friday night; as 
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weird and uncanny as to eat beans and | 
brown bread on Saturday morning or to | 


have the Handel and UWaydn sing “fhe 
Messiah” on the Fourth of July: never- 


iInasmall room and with a 


| theless the result was an auspicious .one. | 
The orchestra seemed happy at the return | 


of its leader and played with 


especial | 


spirit, the public seemed overjoyed to have | 
its conductor back again and applauded | 


with notable vigor, 


and the programme | 


refiected the jov of Christmastide from the | 


jollity of the 
presto caperings of the Mendelssohn 
“Saltarello;’’ wherefore the critic dips his 
pen in honey and joins in the jubilation. 
Louis C. Elson, 


You can make a good Christmas pres- 
ent to yourself by going to the Sym- 
phony rehearsal this afternoon and rest- 
ing after the turmoil of holiday shop- 
ping. Some orchestral music 

will take the kinks out of a 
distraught mind quicker than 

one can say Jack Robin- 

son. 
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Brahms’s overture to the. 


THE SYMPHONY, ETC. 


It has always seemed to us that a man Should 
_ play Beethoven’s ‘*Emperor’’ or E flat pianoforte 


f 
concerto rather than a woman, even though she 
there is no fear of the latter-day compos- | , & : 


_ Should have more than the average Strength and 
Sustained tension of her sex. Whoever has hear 
and felt the majestic rise of the broken chon 
which usher in the first movement, the deep emo 

tion of the andante, and the sturdy Joy of the 
rondo in such a rendering as Mr. Baermann cives 
—and he stands for us as the ideal player of Bee. 


thoven—will understand just what we mean and | 


why we did not find Mme. Hopekirk’s performance, 
In the ninth Symphony programme, fully satisfy-| 
ing. We must not be thought to undervalue what. 
that artist accomplished. Iar from it. Her fine’ 
taste, her sensibility, her clear thought, her eyi- 
dent determination not to strain her pow ars, 
her delicate and accurate technique and her faitifu! | 
spirit, all deserved and won respectand admiration. 
small orchestra, we | 
should probably have found more magnetism and 
been more impressed. What we missed was just 
that personal difference—and this, we admit, nov! 
every man could make up to us, while a. strouger 
and more ardent woman, like Miss Ausder Obe, 
might surpass some men. We wanted the opening 
allegro to strike deeper and reston a broader founda 

tion, the andante to be more concentrated, and tle 
finale to rejoice with the eagerness of naive }on- 


homie and not to be merely content with a smile of) 


gentle pleasnre. ‘To find fau t would be to comp ain 
of Mme. Hopekirk for her birth and temperameut; 
and we wish to congratulate her on accomplisting 
somuch by justuse of her naturalequipmentand ler 
well matured art. As the score for Francks 
‘Chasseur Maudit’’ had not arrived, it was neces 
sary to change the programme a little. It bevall 


~ therefore with the ‘‘Academie’’ overture of Brains, 


which we think we have never heard so finely aie 
perspicaously read, and ended with a brilliant ren- 
dering of Mendelssolin’s ‘‘Italian’”’ 


which had a more animated spirit for its gayer and 


lighter moods than is often imparted to it. [lle 
otber orchestral number was the pastoral symploty 
from Bach’s ‘‘Christmas Oratorio,”” which Was 
exquisitely read—particularly the Shepherds musi 
quartette for oboes, English horn and clarinet 
Mr. Gericke, who had quite a tribute of 
paid him on his reappearance, conducted. 1!¢ 
next programme is this: Wagner, A_ Iaust Over 
ture: Dvorak, Symphonic Variations; Beethovel 
Symphony No. 4. 
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welcome | 
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Mr. WILHERM GERICKE, Conductor. 


WAGNER 


DVORAK. 


BERLIOZ. 


BEETHOVEN 


X. GONCERYE. 


SATURDAY, DECEMBER 34, AT 8, 


Programme. 


EINE FAUST-OUVERTURE. 


SYMPHONIC VARIATIONS on an Original 


Theme, op. 78. 


( a. MENUET des Feu-Follets, ) from 
"La 


lb. VALSE des Sylphes, 


SYMPHONY No, 4, in B-flat major, op. 60 


I. Adagio. — Allegro vivace. 
II. Adagio. 

III. Allegro vivace. 
IV. Allegro ma non troppo. 


— Trio: Un poco meno Allegro 
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.. Hall: Boston Symphony rchestra 


The programme of the care. Symphony 
concert, given in the Music Hall last Sat- 
urday evening, was: 

Wagner: Eine Faust—Ouvertiire. 
Dvorak: Symphonic Variations on an Original Theme, 


opus 
Menuet des Feu-Follets z 
Berlioz : Valse des Sylphes t from *‘La Dam 
nation de Faust,”’ opus 24. 

Beethoven: Symphony No. 4, in B-flat major, opus 60. 

One of the most wonderful performances 
of the ‘‘Faust-Overture’”’ that we have ever 
listened to! In point of technical perfec- 
tion it left nothing to be desired, while it 


| revealed a, to us, quite new conception of 
the work. 


It should be remembered that 
Wagner at first intended this overture to 
be the first movement of a ‘‘Faust’’ sym- 
phony; this accounts fully enough for iis 


unusuallysymphonic character, the strongly | 


romantic vein that runs through it being 
quite as satisfactorily accounted for by its 
title and the composer’s individuaiity. In 
his reading of the overture Mr. 
does justice to both phases of the compo- 
sition: to its quasi-classical symphonic side 
and its more romantic essence. The clear- 
ness with which the polyphonic web of the 
work was shown forth was perfect in its 
way; then, what a fine idea it was, remem- 
bering Wagner’s chosen motto from 
Goethe’s ‘‘Faust,’” “‘Entbehren  sollst du, 
sollst entbehren!’’ to keep the expression in 
the first part and working out of the Alle- 
gro restrained within the bounds of moody 
contemplation, and let loose all the vio- 
lence of passion in the third part! Far 
from impairing the general unity of the 
composition, this somehow held it together 
as with bands of steel; never before has 
this work seemed to us so finely homo- 
genous, so entirely noble. 

Dvorak’s symphonic variations—not heard 
here since they were first played under Mr. 
Gericke in 1889—made a very good impres- 
sion indeed. The work, to be sure, ig not 
to be ranked in the same class with Bach’s 
passacaglia and chaconne, with Beetho- 
ven’s “Diabelli’’ variations, or Schumann’s 
études symphoniques; it is hardly serious, 
hardly profound enough for that. But, in 
their lighter, often more whimsically fan- 
tastic vein, these variations 


keep well | 
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|' what slower tempo. 


‘sapichg + ig pli i jp ere faa Pas jatur | 
fevenitie. coming Tevedlaterr after tl 
minuet; so there was no strangeness in t th 
juxtaposition. But, if we mistake na 
has generally been heard here at a some- 
Now, Mr. Gericke! ss. 
tempo was so nearly that indicated by Bers” 
lioz in the score—the dotted quarter-1 a 8 
equalling fifty-four of the metronome— tt 
to be virtually correct. But, in the “Ds 
nation de Faust,’’ this tempo is determinn a 
by that of the preceding chorus of gnomé 


| and sylphs, the composer’s direction being: 


Gericke | 


within the bounds of symphonic dignity; © 


they are both pleasing and interesting, full | 


of solid work of a sort, and of enchanting 
effects of color. In short, we incline to 
Class these variations with the better works 


of a man who often rather confounds one | 


with the enormous distance that separates 
his second-rate things from his fine ones. 
The playing was admirable in the extreme. 

Berlioz’s minuet of will-o’-the-wisps was 
played with great technical perfection, but, 
as it struck us, with too little disinvoltura 
of accent, too little sharpness of contrast. 
We have heard it go more effectively. The 
graceful little waltz of sylphs rather missed 
fire, too, in spite of the daintiest playing. 
We have been thinking over this lack of ef- | 
fectiveness, which perhaps may be ac- 


- whereas, 
work, the composer’s tempo is not to be 


Olive Mead will be the solo violinist. 


. Faust’ overture, 


‘“Three measures of this movement like one 
of the preceding tempo;’’ indeed, the theme 
of the waltz is nothing more nor less than‘a 
new, quasi-microscopic version of the theme | 
of the chorus, and this unity of tempo, the” 
Same rate of beat persisting throughout, is 
unquestionably important to the proper 
effect. But, when the waltz 1s given imme. | 
diately after the minuet of will-o’ -the- | 
wisps, this element of unity of tempo falls | 
away of itself; the tempo, with the beat at | 
fifty-four, somehow sounds hurried and | 
scrambling, compared with that of the , 
minuet, and the fairy-like daintiness of ef- ' 
fect is lost. In how -far a conductor would | 
be authorized in slackening the tempo of 
the waltz, to fit it to its new surroundings, ~ 
may be a matter of opinion. All we can gay . 
is that, coming after the minuet, the waltz 
sounds better to us at a less rapid tempo | 
than that indicated by the composer; 
in its proper place in the whole 


disputed. 
Beethoven’s ever-wonderful and beauti- 


\ ful B-flat symphony was played as wellnigh 


to perfection as one could well desire. 
When such a work is so given, one takes 
off his hat! 

The next programme is: Weber, over-_ 
ture to ‘Der Freischiitz;’’ Vieuxtemps, 
concerto for violin, No. 5, in A minor, opus. if 
27; Brahms, waltzes (orchestrated by W.. 
Gericke); Sinding, symphony. No. 1, | 


in D 
minor, opus 21 (first time in Boston). Miss 


‘| 


At the Symphony. aebe, 


There was no soloist at the last sym- 


phony offerings, yet Music hall was | 
more than usually crowded at the re- || 
hearsal, proving that, after all, it isthe 
music which attracts, not the soloist. | 


Mr Gericke conducted with his accus- | 
tomed acumen; he neither looks nor di- | 


~ reets the worse for his recent prolonged 


sickness, | 

Wagner opened the program with his 
it is more valuabls 
as a hint as to what the master m.ght 
have accomplished with a music-drama 
based on the Goethe poem than as a. 


eoncert piece, yet it is always pleasant 


tour symphony players. 


to hear when interpreted by artists lik 

nes bad followe 
Dvorak’s symphonic variations on an 
‘original theme, which Mr Wericke in- 


| troduced to our public during his former 
i'term of conductorship. 


They were fine« 


+ly played as a matter of course; wy 


-er it was worth while musical] 
vive them while so many 





| 


schel time. ast week’s selections 
re the minuet of the will 0’ the v fod 
the sylphs’ dance, both present 

Batik ace, eat anh e ee sts . 
oven’s four symphony, follow- 
ing the fantastic but effective music of 
‘Berlioz, seemed to be more impressive 
than usual, One would say that the 
artist rejoiced to turn once more to the 
interpretation of the grand master, who 
‘can never grow “hackneyed” to true 
music lovers. ? 

-, Miss Olive: Mead, the brilliant young 
es inist, will be the soloist at the next 
Tehearsal and concert, The home ar- 
tiste is assigned Vieuxtemps’ fifth con- 
certo for yiolin. The program offering 
will include Weber’s ‘‘Freischutz’’ over- 
ture, an orchestration by Mr Gericke of 
/waltzes by Brahms, and as a novelty in | 
tf dal Sinding’s symphony No. 1.in D 
minor. : 


Perfection of playing it was, more than anything 
else, which sustained interest to the end of the 
tenth Symphony programme, which an unusual 
number uf listeners deserted while it was in pro 
gress. For that programme was __ ultra-conven- 
tional,—three of its numbers being. more than 
familiar, almost hacknied indeed, while the fourth 


_wastheresuscitation of a work introduced by Mr. 
Gericke almost ten years ago and since ignored by 


| hig successors. 


This was Dvorak’s set of pearly 
thirsty ‘“‘symphonic”’ variations on a theme of his 
own. Justice. In justice we must say that this 
loug train of variations—seven of which were 
om itted—passes quickly, forits theme is pleasant 
and brief, and the individual numbers are also 
short, quite diversified in character, often brightin 


tone and light in movement none being really | 


| heavy, while there is a qniet ecclasiastical manner 


| in one or two, and the fugued finale soon forgets its | 


mathematical form for animation and vigor. The 
other numbers—all . orchestral—were Wagner’s 
‘‘Faust’” overture, the Will o’ tho Wisps minuet 
and Sylphs waltz, in tne ‘Damnation of Faust,”’ by 
Berlioz, and Beethoven’s fourth symphony. The 
performance of all was thoroughly fine in apprehen.- 
sion and interpretation, and the gloomy shades of 


the Waguer, the fairy romances of the Berlioz and 


the wholesome, natural moods of the Beethoven 
were in turn beautifully and faithfully expressed. 
And what a joy it was to hear the kettledrums 
truly played in tbe softer parts of the first move- 
ment of the symphony ! 

The next programme stands thus: Weber, Over- 

' ture, ‘‘Freischutz’’; Vieuxtemps, Concerto for 
Violin, No. 5, in A minor; Brahms, Waltzes, or- 


chestrated by W. Gericke; Sinding, Syraphony No. 
Soloist, Miss 


| 1,inD minor, Op. 11, (first time). 
Olive Mead. wy I: 7 


Cwiuer a 
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-may be 
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| te The Symphony Concert. 


The program of the_ tenth 


phony concert was: 


sym- 


Faust Overture Wagner 
Symphonic variations, op. ....-Uvorak 
Minuet and waltz from ‘‘Damnation 
of Faust’’ Berlioz 
Symphony No. 4, B flat major, op. 60 
Beethoven 


There was nothing new in the pro- 
gram, but it was most interesting never- 
theless, and it gave the orchestra an op- 
portunity to show what it could do in 
the way of rare delicacy and finish. ‘The 
Dvorak variations were first given by 
Mr. Gericke and the -present is the 
first occasion on which they have since 
been played. ‘The work impresses one 
by its geniality, and by the unpretentious 
way in which its learning is dealt out; 
it is a small thing, very carefully de- 
signed and polished; it had its little touch 
of sadness and its dash of gayety, and 
neither was conventional. It was de- 
lightfully read and interpreted by Mr. 
Gericke and his orchestra, but a still 
finer finish was given to the Berloiz se- 
lections. The minuet was given the right 
touch of saucy daintiness and the waltz 
in its airy delicacy might have been a 
direct importation from fairy land. 

The program for the next concert is: 
Overture, “Freischutz,’’ Weber; Concer- 
to for violin, No. 5, A minor, Vieuxtemps; 
Waltzes, Brahms, orchestrated by W. 
Gericke; Symphony No. 1, D minor, op. 
21, Sinding, first time. The soloist 
will be Miss Olive Mead. 


nen anneal 


For Holders of Symphony Tickets 


The Twentieth Century Club still makes 
available for deserving students season 
tickets loaned by owners. Tickets may be 
3 left, up to one hour previous to 
rehearsal or concert, at the Christian Asso- 
ciation, Christian. Union, New England 
Conservatory, Music Hall box office, Per- 
kins Institution for the Blind or at the club- 


poomns:, Tyson Bee DiS 


ba] 
; 


mailed to the club, 14 Ashburton place, or | 
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the Symphony : Concert. 


Although the programme of Saturday 
contained nothing that was entirely new 
and ccnsiderable that was old, it was 
not lackirg in variety and it displayed 
our orchestra at its very best. 

There was no soloist to share the hon- 
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ors; it is pleasant to banish the petted | 


prima donna, the sensational pianist, or 
the pyrotechnical violinist, from the 
concerts once in a while, and to Hsten 


to an orchestra pure and simple, al- 3 


though the general public is not yet ed- 
ucated up to this point, and the absence 


of a solo artist alwaye has an appre- - 
Ciable effect upon the size of the audi- — 


ence, 


se The concert began with Waegner’s 

Faust” overture, in which a hungry 
and unrecognized genius vents his bit- 
terness by picturing a dissatisfied and 
pessimistic philosopher. The work was 
inspired by hearing Beethoven's ninth 
symphony in Paris, and was intended as 
a first movement of a great “Faust” 
This may be the explanation 
of the fact that we have here a Faust 
without a Marguerite. 

The work was shelved by the authori- 
ties of the Conservatoire concerts in 
Paris, as. being too vague and puzzling, 
a verdict with which many latter day 
auditors will agree; even in metaphysical 
Germany it found a very cold reception 


| at its advent. 


We must diffgr totally from the dictum 
of the programme book, which says 
(speaking of the revision of the overture 
in 1855)—“‘It was only on the publication 
of the Liszt-Wagner correspondence 
that it was discovered that Liszt, on 
this occasion, had earnestly advised his 
friend ‘to put: some Gretchen into it’— 
for the sake of musical form and con- 
trast. So the melodious ‘second theme 
of the woodwind may refer to Gretchen 
after all.’’ ae ee 

To utterly do away with such a mié- 
leading statement, let us quote Wagner’s 
reply to Liszt’s suggestion:— 

I must indeed work it over—but only 
as to the instrumentive modulation; the 


‘theme which you desire cannot possibly 


be introduced now; that would make it 
an entirely new composition, which I 
have no desire to undertake. But if I 
Ape mia it, I shall give it the correct 
itle—‘Faust in Solitude,’ or ‘The Soli- 
tary Faust,’ a tone poem fer orchestra.” 
In the letter which Wagner sent to 
Liszt along with the revised score,’ he 
again explicitly states “of Gretchen 
there can ke no question.” There is 
something nobler in the Mbt than the 
se the last 
t of the ninth sym hol 
at of struggling humar 
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of the individual excellences of our great. 
orchestra. The fugal finale was rather 


a fugato than a fugue, and ended, 
anything but a fugal manner, with as 
of Slavonic frenzy. 


75 
re 


i 


amidst all the musical onslaughts 


tiat 


evolved from various sources by Berlioz, 
who causes his hero to travel] extensive-. 
ly in every locality. where there is . 
chance of collecting good musical ma- 
terial, , ae 

He goes into Hungary on thie quest,” 
and manages to get the excellent dance 
and march music as a result of the trip, 
The dance of Sylphs he obtained on the. 
banks of the Elbe: this was performed at 
this concert with a daintiness that it hag 


\ 
— Dy Fy 


not had in our concerts in a very long: 


’ 


time, the delicacy of the muted violing, 


and the sweetness of the harp harmonicg: 
being almost phenomenal. i le Minuet: 
of the Will-o’-the-Wisps wad 6 also sUz 
perbly played, its mighty crescendos and’ 
its abrupt transitions being given to pera 
fection. ) Petia ae. ae 

Following the usual Gerickian rule, the 
symphony ended the programme; it was 
Beethoven's fourth, one of the mos 
capricious of the nine, and one whi 
possesses as many technical difficultie 
as any of the-set. The mighty *sweep} 
of tone in the first movement were gly 
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with appropriate power, Mr. Ge icke- 


longer fearing a flerce fortiesimo, an 
the pretty display of woodwind in f€ 
subordinate theme, especially the cane 
between bassoon and clarinet, being : 
charming contrast. i ae 
-The careful manner in which the kei 

drums avoided becoming | obtruaiy 
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have been made upon the poem) 
the other a sort of “Faust-voyageur” 
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and brief, and the 
short, quite diversified in character, often brightin 
movement none being really 
‘heavy, while there is a qniet ecclasiastical manner 
in one or two, and the fugued finale soon forgets its— 
| mathematical form for animation and vigor. 


i 


nes Sgay eh RAT  ¢ wautinn Hut ¢ 
all, has not an orchestral conductor ¢ 
right to demonstrate his prepossessions, 
if not his prejudices? 

It was interesting to hear something 
again of Hector Berlioz’ curious work, 
“The Damnation of Faust,’’ well re- 
membered by those who recall the 
Henschel time. Last week’s selections 
were the minuet of the will o’ the wisps 
and the sylphs’ dance, both presented 
with grace, facility and expression. 
Beethoven's fourth symphony, follow- 
ing the fantastic but effective music of 
Berlioz, seemed to be more impressive 
than usual. One would say that the 
artist rejoiced to turn once more to the 
interpretation of the grand master, who 
can never grow “hackneyed” 
music lovers. 


. Miss Olive Mead, the brilliant younz 


' violinist, will be the soloist at the next 
rehearsal and concert, The home ar- 
tiste is assigned Vieuxtemps’ fifth con- 
certo for violin. The program offering 
will include Weber’s ‘‘Freischutz’’ over- 
ture. an orchestration by Mr Gericke of 
waltzes by Brahms, and as a novelty in 
Boston Sinding’s symphony No. 1 in D 
minor. 


a or renee 


Perfection of playing it was, more than anything 
else, which sustained interest to the end of the 
tenth Symphony programme, which an unusual 
pro 
ultra-conven- 

more than 
familiar, almost hacknied indeed, while the fourth 
was theresuscitation of a work introduced by Mr. 
Gericke almost ten years ago and slnce ignored by 
This was Dvorak’s set of nearly 
thirsty “symphonic” variations on a theme of his 
In justice we must say that this 
which were | 
— Omitted—passes quickly, forits theme is pleasant | 


individual numbers are also | ms : 
to for violin, No. 5, A minor, Vieuxtemps; 


number uf listeners deserted while it was in 


gress. For that programme was 
tional,—three of its numbers being 


his successors. 


own. Justice. 
loug train of variations—seven of 


tone and light in 


other numbers—all 2 orchestral—were 
‘*Faust’’ overture, 


Berlioz, and Beethoven’s fourth symphony. 
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The 
Wagner's 
the Will o’ tho Wisps minuet 
and Sylphs waltz, in tne ** Damnation of Faust,’’ by | 
The | 
deserving students season 
performunce of all was thoroughly fine in apprehen. | available for S 


sion and interpretation, and the gloomy shades of 


OR. Symphony Concert. 
The program of the’ tenth 
phony concert was: 


sym- 


POust COVEFture ...cccccccccccce ee Wagner 

Symphonic variations, op. 7S ....Dvorak 

Minuet and waltz from ‘‘Damnation 
of Faust” 


Symphony No. 4, B flat major, op. 60 


Beethoven 
There was nothing new in the pro- 
gram, but it was most interesting never- 
theless, and it gave the orchestra an op- 
portunity to show what it could do in 
the way of rare delicacy and finish. The 
Dvorak variations were first given by 
Mr. and the -present is’ the 
first occasion on which they have since 
been played. ‘The work impresses one 
by its geniality, and by the unpretentious 
way in which its learning is dealt out; 
it is a small thing, very carefully de- 
signed and polished; it had its little touch 
of sadness and its dash of gayety, and 
neither was conventional. It was de- 
lightfully read and interpreted by Mr. 
Gericke and his orchestra, but a still 
finer finish was given to the Berloiz se- 
lections. The minuet was given the right 
touch of saucy daintiness and the waltz 
in its airy delicacy might have been a 
direct importation from fairy land. 
The program for the next concert is: 
Overture, “Freischutz,’’ Weber; Concer- 


Gericke 


Waltzes, Brahms, orchestrated by W. 
Gericke; Symphony No. 1, D minor, op. 
21, Sinding, first time. The soloist 


will be Miss Olive Mead. 


an anon 


For Holders of Symphony Tickets 
The Twentieth Century Club still makes 


cickets loaned by owners. Tickets may be 
mailed to the club, 14 Ashburton place, or 


the Waguer, the fairy romances of the Berlioz and |. may be left, up to one hour previous to 


the wholesome, natural moods of the Beethoven | 
were in turn beautifully and faithfully expressed. 
And what a joy it was to hear the kettledrums | 
truly played in tbe softer parts of the first move- 


ment of the symphony ! 


The next programme stands thus: Weber, Over- 
Concerto for 


ture, ‘‘Freischutz’’; Vieuxtemps, 


| Violin, No. 5,in A minor; Brahms, Waltzes, or- 
| chestrated by W. Gericke; Sinding, Symphony No. 
: Soloist, Miss 


'1,inD minor, Op. 11, (first time). 
Olive Mead. L Orie 
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New England | 
Conservatory, Music Hall box office, Per-" 
kins Institution for the Blind or at the club- | 
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the Symphony Concert. 


Although the programme of Saturday 
contained nothing that was entirely new 
and ccnsiderable that was old, it was 
not lackirg in variety and it displayed 
Our orchestra at its very best. 


There was no soloist to share the hon- * 


ors; it is pleasant to banish the petted 
prima donna, the sensational pianist, or 
the pyrotechnical violinist, from the 
concerts once in a while, and to listen 
to an orchestra pure and simple, al- 
though the general public is not yet ed- 
ucated up to this point, and the absence 
of a solo artist always has an appre- 
ciable effect upon the size of the audi- 
ence, 

. The concert began with Wagner’s 

‘Faust” overture, in which a hungry 
and unrecognized genius vents his bit- 
terness by picturing a dissatisfied and 
pessimistic philosopher. The work was 
inspired by hearing Beethoven’s ninth 
Symphony in Paris, and was intended as 
a first movement of a great “Faust” 
Symphony. This may be the explanation 
of the fact that we have here a Faust 
without a Marguerite, 

The work was shelved by the authori- 
ties of the Conservatoire concerts in 
Paris, as. being too vague and puzzling, 
a verdict with which many latter day 


Germany it found a very cold reception 
at its advent. 

We must differ totally from the dictum 
of the programme book, which says 
(speaking of the revision of the overture 


in 1855)—‘“‘It was only on the publication | 


of the Liszt-Wagner correspondence 
that it was discovered that Liszt, on 


friend ‘to put. some Gretchen into it’— 
for the sake of musical form and con- 
trast. So the melodious second theme 
of the woodwind may refer to Gretchen 
after all.’’ 

To utterly do away with such a mis- 
leading statement, let us quote Waegner’s 
reply to Liszt’s suggestion:— 3 

“I must indeed work it over—but only 
as to the instrumentive modulation; the 


‘theme which you desire cannot possibly 


be introduced now: that would make it 
an entirely new composition, which I 
have no desire to undertake. But if I 
publish it, I shall give it the correct 
title—‘Faust in Solitude,’ or ‘The Soli- 
tary Faust,’ a tone poem fer orchestra.” 

In the letter which Wagner sent to 
Liszt along with the revised score,‘ he 
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only  belittles 


-Wagner’s “ Fayst” Overture at 


again explicitly estates ‘of Gretchen | 


there can ke no question.’ There is 
something nobler in the work than the 
mere picture of love; it is, like the last 
movement of the ninth symphony, the 
protest of struggling humanity, a pre- 


sentation of the ‘‘Welt-schmerz,” and | the returning passage at the en 


subordinate theme, especially the canon 


that have been made upon the poem; 
auditors will agree; even in metaphysical | 


' who causes his hero to travel extensive- 
‘chance of collecting good musical ma- 
and manages to get the excellent dance 


' and march music as a result of the trip. 
this occasion, had earnestly advised his | 


) e€ composition, Ita” 
motto, full of the human struggle 
against destiny, ought to be sufficient to 
give a clue to the work:—. ie y 


‘Der Gott der mir !m Busen wohn 
Kann tief mein Innerstes aecaa” 


Der ueber allen meine 
gl nen Kraeften thront, 


‘ann nach aussen nichts: beweren 
Und so ist mir das Dasein eine Last, 


SS 


Der Tod erwuenscht, das Leben mir verhasst.’* 


It was altogether the best and clear- 
est performance of the difficult work 


that Boston has ever ‘heard; it was so 
intelligible that it received a greater 


amount of applause than we remember 
ever to have been accorded to it. 


Dvorak’s Orchestral Variations, Op. 78, | 


also received a fine interpretation. With- | 
out attaining to the Brahms level, there | 
1s much of dignity and very much of or- > 


chestra skill in this work.- The instru- 
mental forces are presented in ever- 
changing combinations, and there is 
never any of that turgidity which mars 
many of the modern orchestral exhibits. 
Trombone, horn, flute, clarinet, in short, 
every instrument except the kettledrum, 
was “drest in a little brief authority’”’ 
and had its opportunity of display, 
wherefore the work became a set of ob- 
ligato passages, an admirable catalogue 
of the individual excellences of our great 
orchestra. The fugal finale was rather. 
a fugato than a fugue, and ended, in| 
anything but a fugal manner, with a sort | 
of Slavonic frenzy. | 

There were two Fausts upon the pro- | 
gramme, one the earnest character por- 
trayed by Goethe,whose depths have only 
been sounded by Schumann and Wag- 
ner, amidst all the musical onslaughts 


the other a sort of “Paust-voyageur’”’ 
evolved from various sources by Berlioz, 


ly in every locality. where there is a 


terial. 
He goes into Hungary on this quest, 


The dance of Sylphs he obtained on the 
banks of the Elbe; this was performed at 
this concert with a daintiness that it has 
not had in our concerts in a very long 
time, the delicacy of the muted violins 
and the sweetness of the harp harmonics 
being almost phenomenal. he Minuet 
of the Will-o’-the-Wisps was also su- 
perbly played, its mighty crescendos and 
its abrupt transitions being given to per- 
fection, : 

Following the usual Gerickian rule, the 
symphony ended the programme; it was 
Beethoven’s fourth, one of the most. 
capricious of the nine, and one which 
possesses aS many technical difficulties 
as any of the-set. The mighty sweeps 
of tone in the first movement were given | 
with appropriate power, Mr. Gericke no 
longer fearing a flerce fortissimo, and 
the pretty display of woodwind in the 
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between bassoon and clarinet, being in” 

charming contrast. a 
The careful manner in which the kettle: 

drums avoided becoming obtrusive (iz 
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- The Adagio is considered the gem of | 8&ona ther 
this symphony; it is certainly a move- | Teter to ¢ 


ment of great breadth, and the art of 


writing such lofty slow movements > 
seems to be lost; but at this concert it | 


‘did not seem to make its usual effect, al-— 


though exquisitely read and played; 
could this have been because of the neu- 
tralizing effect of the Berliog numbers? _ 


The Minuet. contains some of the bold-. 


est syncopations that even Beethoyen 
ever employed, and Mr. Gericke read 
these in a masterly manner, not heing 
afraid of the false accents, but allowing 
the 3-4 rhythm to change into a sem- 
blance of 2-4, where the composer had 
placed his short slurs and indications of 
bizarre phrasing. ' 

The finale was taken at a furious pace, 
the ‘‘non troppo” attached to the “alle- 

ro” being on this occasion obliterated. 

t was well enough for the violins, who 
galloped along with the ~ conductor 
bravely, but when their figure was trans- 
ferred to the contrabasses, in the coda, 
there was some blurring; at the speed 
at which matters were going the passage 
became an impossibility for them. 

It is a dreadful contrabass passage al- 
tog@thicr: like a wasp this symphony 
bears its sting in its tail, and ‘the deep 
strings have the premonition of that try- 
ing close upon their minds through all 
the work. Weber, who scathingly satir- 
ized ‘this work, once pictured the contra- 
basses in an indignation meeting, com- 
plaining that ‘“‘Mr. Beethoven made 


them caper and run about like giddy | 


young violins,’ and the point was not 
badly taken. That it did not cause the 
composer to recede from his views in 


indicated by the difficult contrabass | 


passages in the Trio of the Scherzo of 
his next symphony. Louis C. Elson. 


pe : SYMPHONY NIGHT. 


Yrnak 7 
A Concert Without a Novelty or a 


Soloist—From Beethoven to Wag- 


ner; From Berlioz to Dvorak— 


Fine Performance of a Compara 


tively Uninteresting Program. 


The program of the tenth Symphony 
Concert given in Music Hall last night, 
‘Mr. Gericke conductor, was as follows: 
A Faust-Overture 
Symphonic Variations on an 

Theme, Op. 78 
| From ‘The Damnation of Faust,’’ Op. 24, 
a Minuet of Will-o’-the-Wisps. 
b Waltz of Sylphs. 
Berlioz 
Symphony No, 4, in B-flat major...-Beethoven 

The performance last night ient an 
external interest to a program that was 
for the most part Inherently dull, Mr. 
Gericke began by presenting a remark- 
ably clear reading of Wagner's over- 
ture, which was written when the emi- 


poem, was in doleful dumps. Mr. Ap- 


his butcher’s blood surges in him and 


whether there is any musical reference | 
to Faust or not; for this overture igs to 
express and create a mood rather than 
to indulge in musical character draw- 
ing. We all have heard it when it 
seemed as indefinite and shapeless as 
woman seeméd to Faust, Last night it 
was played as clearly as though it 
were designed to illustrate an analyti- 
cal lecture; and thus the overture was 
less intolerable, 

Dvcrak’s piece consists of “‘a theme, | 
27 vartaticns and a fugued finale.’ I am |! 
sorry that Mr. Gericke omitted seven of | 


the variations, for it might have been 


a pleasant task to decide whether the 
seven are really worse than the other 
twenty. I should like to live twenty! 
years longer, so as to learn in 1919 the 
precise Pet ass of Dvorak in the musi- 
cal world of that year. Now he is a} 
puzzling personage. I admire him when | 


he sees everything red; but he has 
written a mass of things that are preju- 
dicial to his reputation. He has been 
handicapped in several ways; first by 
poverty; then by commissions from 
English festivals and publishers; and 
then by a pedagogic position in New 
York. The early Dvorak writing reck- 
lessly the music that he felt was a 
finer fellow than the manufacturer of 
“St. Ludmila’’ and the celebrated Con- 
go-Indian-Krehbielian symphony. He 
was then honest in his music, without 
affectation, without friends urging him 
to boost a theory. These symphonic 


RE Se A a 


' variations seem to me for the most part 
/tawdry and meretricious. 
echoes of all styles—you hear even 


There are 


Meyerbeer. he orchestration seemed 


- tinsel and fog as soon as the numbers 


from “‘The Damnation of Faust’’ were 
played. ) ae 

The pieces by Berlioz preceded Beet- 
hoven’s fourth symphony; and the 
famous line of Berlioz concerning the 


' melody of the slow movement of. this 
symphony was at once brought to 


mind: Michael watching the rising of 


i worlds from the threshold of the em- 


pyrean, The more I hear the sym- 


‘ phony, the more I am inclined to find 
the line of Berlioz greater than the 
symphony itself. For with the excep- | 
tion of this slew movement, the sym- | 
' phony cannot justly be reckoned among) 


the most distinguished works of the 
composer. There is too much of the | 


| formula; there is too much of what is 


} 
called in the compositions of lesser men 
—padding. I know that Sir George 
Grove -likens the work to “a 
graceful ‘Greek maiden hetween two 
Norse or Scandinavian heroes, an idyll | 
of Theocritus betweén ‘Hamlet’ and | 
‘Lear’ ’’: but the greater your Feo | 
i 


' tion of the symphony, the less happy are 


these comparisons, although Grove may 
have been knighted for achieving them. 
No, the line of Berlioz is a higher flight 


| : ef imagination than that of the music! 
nent composer, like John Ford in the 


which evoked the thought of the arch- | 
angel, nat cs Yaa a Aah 
Philip: Hale. | 


Wa 
| Symphonic variations on an original theme, 


EERE 


iat PRE SRR RA it Sala RS aga git a 
THE 6SYMPRUNY = GUNLERI. 
Conductor and Orchestra Are 
Heard at Their Best. 
Wagner, Dvorak, SBerlios and 
Beethoven the Composers Whose 
‘Works Served for the Tenth Con- | 
cert of the Serieés—The Symphony | 
Is Read in a Refreshing Manner. | 
The tenth in the series of this season’s 


weet 


oF s 
45 


concerts by the Boston Symphony or- ; 


chestra. took place in Music Hall last. 
evening, the programme being: p4 
A “Faust”? overture | 


op. 78 Dvorak 
Minuet of. ic 4 
Berlioz ° 

There was nothing new among these 
selections, unless indeed the vorak — 
theme and variations may be s0 con- 
sidered, they having been given here 
only once before under Mr. Gericke’s di- 
roeen. about nine years ago; but the 
concert was delightfully interesting 
from beginning to end in regard to both 
the deeply thoughtful and effective read- 
ings Mr. Gericke accorded the works and 
the exceptionally fine playing of the or- 
chestra. 

The Wagner overture never had a 
clearer, more richly-colored and more 
convincingly logical interpretation here 
than was given it last evening, nor were 
its themes more admirably contrasted 


tionally emphasized. It was a Splenaidly 
brilliant presentation of a work that jis 
oftener made .tiresome than edifying, 
and for-once held the attention. thor- 
oughly absorbed throughout. ’ 

The Dvorak variations are 27 in num- 
ber, but ‘of these only 20 were given, 
They show the composer at his beat, 
and such is the steadily sustained in- 
terest of the work, such the fertile in- 
genuity of the treatment. to which the 
_ theme is subjected, and such the fluent 
charm of the orchestration, that it is 
Surprising the composition has not had 
a more frequent hearing at these con- 
certs. There is @ sustained dignity in it 
that Dvorak does not always succeed 
in ag ean in so long an effort, and 
even in the inevitable poika rhythm that 
finds vent in one of the variations, he 
escapes vulgarity. 

Twenty. orehestral variations might 
easily become a somewhat heavy dose 
for one instalment; but Mr. Gericke, by 
the skill with -which he caused each 


its own wee Mosler way, and the artistio 
sympathy with which he found the ap- 
_propriate:tempo and tone-color for every 
new development 
and rebha ds 4 of the parang. to say 
nothing of -the exquisite finish of the 
orchestral rendering, deprived the work 


and meade ing to it'a wholly satig- 
fying pleasure. «. oe 
The two. Berlioz pieces were also 
charmingly. read’ and played, the first 
with a singularly impressive and effec- 
tive accentuation and the second with 
inating delicacy; and the unaccus- 
to accelerated pace at which Mr, 
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and its varying sentiments more emo- : temps; waltzes, Brahms, orchestrated by. 


tender, 
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eued them; though later he made ample 


reparation when he wrote to Beethoven 
regarding the production of “Fidelio” in. 
Dresden, saying: ‘Each’ rform eo | 
will be a feast to me, affording me the, 
Opportunity of offering to your lofty, 
spirit a homage welling from my dee 
est heart, which is full of blended ad- 
miration and love for you.’’ 

That this symphony, of all others, 
should have ever seemed vague and icaon- 
oclastic is almost inconceivable, and 
gives rise to curious reflections regard- 
ing the clarity, tunefulness and modera- 
tion of Cesar Frank and Richard Strauss 
to future generations. 


The symphony was read along purely 
conservative lines. This, however, goes 
without saying, for Mr. Gericke ig not 
afflicted with that new and distressing 
form Of megalocephalic disease, conduc- 

'torosis, whose symptoms are a mania to 
bring the music of the old masters up to 
date and to make it say what it hag: 
never said before, and what they could 
not by any possibility have meant it to 
say; the culmination of the indisposition 
being an ambition to glorify the con- 
ductor and to show how superior he ig 
to the composer, Hence, last evening’s 
reading was large and healthy in spirit, 
pure in taste and reverent in its respee 
to the master, and consequently beyond 
reproach. In most regards the concert 
was, perhaps, the best of the season thus 
Ses. and the audience was very applau- 

ve. 3 | 

The programme for the next concertia¢ — 
Overture, ‘‘Der Freischutz,’’ Weber; con- _ 
certo for violin, No.5, in A minor, Vieux- 


: . . 
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Wilhelm Gericke; symphony No. 1, in’-D: 
minor, op. 21, Sinding, first time: Miss: 
Olive Mead is to be the soloist. 


IC SKETCHES, “La Mer. 


«~UDES 
variation to tell its particular story in - 
as well as the beauty O1St: 


of anything pr vocative of tiresomeness, [AN TITUS. 
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SEASON 1898-909. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 


Mr. WILHELM GHRICKE, Conduetor. 


Al. CONCERT 


SATURDAY, JANUARY 7, AT 8, P.M. 


Pea 


) 


Programme. 


WEBER. OVERTURE to ‘Der Freischiitz.”’ 


VIEUXTEMPS. CONCERTO for VIOLIN, No.5, in A minor, op. 37. 


. Allegro non troppo. 
. Adagio. — Allegro con fuoco. 
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BRAHMS. WALTZES, op. 39. 


(Scored for ORCHESTRA by WILHELM GERICKE). 


SINDING. SYMPHONY No. 1, in D minor, op. 21. 


. Allegro moderato. 
. Andante. 


Vivace. — Pitt moderato. 
. Allegro alla breve. 


(First time in Boston). 


Soloist: 


Miss OLIVE MEAD. 
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The eleventh Symphony programme ‘presented a 
new work of strenuous and engrossing character— 
the symphony in D minor written bythe Norwe- 
gian composer, Christian Sinding. It is his twen- 
ty-fourth numbered opus, and has been received 
into decided favor in many musical centres since 
Weingartner brought itout in Berlin, some three 
years ago. It has originality, distinction, power, 
passion and mastery; but itis not easy to hear, be- 
Cause it is almost always imperative, yehement, 
loud-sounding and exciting. The orchestration 
presents no new combinations ari dees not perplex. 

It speaks clearly and determinedly; and yet its 


OOD er 


forcefulness almost dazes the listener at times, un- | 
til he longs for some relaxation of the tense | 


demand which 1s made upon his nerves. There are 
softer moods and gentle themes, to be sure; but un- 


derneath them is ever the sound ofthe orchestra’s | 


deepest voices, while there hangs over them a men - 
ace of stormy outbreaks not far away. The bold 
independence with which Sinding announces his 
themes does not fail him in bis insistence upon 
them; and his rushing, huge volumes of tone often 
seem toexhaust themselves in some tremendous 
crash. Yetit must not be thought that such ur- 
gent music is without its poetry, although this is 
the poetry of a land where heavy shadows are Cast 
| from eetling cliffs into the pleasant valleys and 
| where avalanche and rucky mass impend and fall. 
But there is no violence in the loudest bursts— 
they stop just short of that—and there 1s a sensi- 
tive feeling for the value of such instruments as 
the bassoon, the uboe, and the viola, to whica is 
frequently made the unexpected and telling assign- 
ment of some new fashion of the theme or some im- 
portant comment upon it. The symphony must be 
exceedingly difficult to master and to manage, and 
in the flying phases of the rapid scherzo the band 
seemed sometimes inclined to hurry in their ex- 
citement, and thenagain to hold back a little, as if 
even their virtuosity eould hardly compass their 
eujoined duties. 
of course received with boston hesitancy and doubt, 
which a second hearing might relieve, if it could 
be accorded. As for the playing, is was superb, 
upon the whole, and we have rarely found such en- 
thusiasm and ardor in any of Mr. Gericke’s 
leading. 

The cuncert began with an admirable reading of 
the** Der Freischutz’’ overture, the ,mysterious, sul- 
len, under phrases of which were exqulsilely tem- 
_pered to their places. Mr. Gericke also gave his 
own delightful and really romantic orchestration of 
the Brahms four—hand pianoforte waltzes, opus 
39. The composer shows in them that ability 


(which he seems to have misprized afterward) to be | 


simple, sweet, melodious, cheerful, buoyant and 
Swayingly rhythmical. But as now represented, 
these charming waltzes owed more to Mr. Gericke 
than totheir author; for the treatment was delic— 
iously light in poise, choice of tone, color, dis- 
tribution of emphasis and subject, and often beauti- 


The symphony, being new, was | 


fully fanciful or brilliant, as the case... might be, 
There was a hearty recognition of the dainty work 


and the real delight it gave. 

Miss Olive Mead, whose violin—playing shows a 
notable advance in its technical command as well 
as in the individuality which she imparts to it, per- 
formed the fifth coucert of Vieusctemps so excel- 
lently as towin great approval from the critical to- 
gether with unstinted favor from theaudience in 
general. She has gained in freedom and firmness 
of statemcilt, in keenness and brilliancy of execu- 


tion, and in fulness and solidity of expressive tone§ | 
| —this without hardening her manner or detracting § 


from sweetness and accuracy. 

The next programme 1s full of interesting promis ef 
for itnames with the “Flying Dutchman”’ over- 
ture, two jnovelties—the ‘‘Parisian’’ symphony of i 
Mozartand one movement from a symphony off 
Converse. Nor is this all. Mr Emil Sauer, off 
whose pianism wonderful things have been saidj 4 
of late, is to make his Boston debut—his own ree ital 
being set fora week later. 
one of Heuselt, which offers large opportunity fory 
| display for technique, for recognition of half classic} 
forms and for clear, unaffected expressiveness. 4 


} 


Z 
His concerto will bel 


: thet ¢ 1 ang ein which . lead. one to 
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the Music Hall last . 
le programme being as. inane 


“Weber: Overture to ‘‘Der-Freischtitz. 
isminot, Concerto for Violin, io. 5, 
scsee opus . 37. 
MAbs Itzes, opus 5 (acored ‘for ‘Orchestra 
by Ay We lhelm Gericke). — 
Sinding: Symphony No. i, in D minor, opus 21. 
(First time in Boston 
Miss Olive Mead was the solo vidiintat. 


.% splendid performance of the “Frei- 
schiitz” overture! The horn quartet in 
the introduction was given in just the right 


| paste, sylvan mood; with, now and then, 


just enough “‘brassiness” of .tone on the 


accents to recall the fanfare of hunt- 


ing-horns, yet, with all due delicacy of 


playing, quite free from the parlor senti- . 


mentality of the male-part song. We can- 
not remember hearing the sinister entrance 
of the low clarinets upon the tremolo of 


the strings made so effective before. The 


allegro went to a charm, and the coda was 
orked up with true Weberish brilllancy. 

“Brahms S waitzes, scored from the four- 
and pianoforte original by Mr. Gericke, are 

delightful. They show Brahms in his most 


genial mood: frank, cheerful, almost dainty,- 


but with no suggestion of the finicking. One 
could not help'a certain sense of the 
musical material being a thought too slight 
for the orchestral vehicle; this is almost 
inevitable. Still Mr. Gericke’s orchestra- 
tion is kept within such modest limits that 
this drawback is reduced to~its practical 
minimum. And we certainly did not feel 
any such unfitness, any such falsifying of 
the composer’s Andividuality, as has often 
struck us in similar modern orchestral ver- 
sions of pianoforte things by Schumann. 
The instrumentation is full of the richest 
slow of color, but it allows Brahms = to 
remain unmistakably Brahms. Mr. Gericke’s 
handling of the orchestra has e certain 
individuality about it; it is quite free from 
the super-refinement | of .some (modern 
French masters, yet equally removed from 
the rather ponderous gorgeousness of men 


ike Goldmark. With all its modern rich- 


ness, it has something of the light trans- 
parency of Mozart. 


Mmirably played. 


And so at last’ 
talked-of Sinding symphony! A most eter- 
torous 
seems, at the first hearing; full of rude 
howling and Berserker rage; a most un- 
kempt work! And, withal, not entirely ase 
from serio-comic suggestion. It made. 
think of Bayard Taylor’s—or was ‘it R. i. 
Stoddard’s?—parody on Browning, ending 
“The beast done with its bellowing, all 


| but!” One wishes at times that these strenu- 


ous young composers would take greater 
pains to scrape the Bayreuth ‘label. off their 
‘musical luggage! There are eye al Sioa 
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} speak seriously, we co 
picion all the “while. =n ry 
somewhat distorted from ‘its true ; 


as 


Wwe did—mutatis -mutandis- 
performance 


of 


| by he rendering. We felt about it s 
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“Pathétique. ” “Not that we imagine f 


| moment that this Symphony of. 


will ever take rank with the “Pathéth 
asa work of genius; we cannot fancy | 


elemental violence and uncurbed | 


| so to speak, 


in the music that. were 
| fully reflected in the. playing. And let” 


j Say here that we donot at all think 't tk 


the work was too’ finely played; nothin; 
be too finely played. We. cannot agree.9 1 
those—Mr. J. _F, Runciman among. 
who deem roughness of execution a a nece 
sary factor of temperamental vehement 2 


-{mpression. 


We do not think that, 


stance, Mr. Paur’s performance of 


kovsky’s. “Pathétique” 


was. more im 


fo 


sive and moving than Mr.. Gericke's. 
cause the former was rough, ‘and th 
ter, highly finished. .No doubt ther 
rough performances that take strongly } 
upon you, and finishe? ones that ie 


cold; everyone must have had 
periences. But .we do not believe 


performance 


is. grand and 


impre: 


merely because of its roughness, 
than we think that any performance { 
effective simply because of its high f 
Of the two conductors of their. own | 


| who seem to have left the strongest i 


sion of temperamental vigor ‘upon | 


hearers, 


Wagner and -Verdj, both ° 
| equally noted for their almost. ex orb 
demands for a highly finished and; 
down style. What we should rele: 


the Sinding symphony was all the. pel 
tion of playing which it actually ic 
‘something more added. . 
Vieuxtemps’s A minor concerto: 
us the work of his that has, the r 


still left in it. 


character, that serve to keep it 
certain genuineness of melodic insp 


which, 


It is not only ie 
| freedom of form, its manifestly un 


than the passing fashion of a. wae 


outlive that fashion. 
4 story told that one of the them 


We-have |} 


slow. movement is an authenti i 
melody by a Flemish coMmponek: -| y.¢ 


Lasso, 
knows ?—but . 


nothing of that character: in. there 


Hobrecht, Willaert,: 


we surely ‘could: 


in question. .If Vieuxtemps- 

‘of any such theme, he sank yet ‘have 
out with so many modern | 
quite to veil its original fF 


with perhaps. 


| Mead played the: concerto | 


still some 


the beginner’s. peng 


oso abandon. it 
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Cowley Pe ea 
The eleventh Symphony programme presented a 
new work of strenuous and engrossing character— 
the symphony in D minor written bythe Norwe- 
gian composer, Christian Sinding. It is his twen- 
ty-fourth numbered opus, and has been received 


into decided favor in many musical centres since | 


Weingartner brought itout in Berlin, some three 
years ago. It has originality, distinction, power, 
passion and mastery; but itis not easy to hear, be- 
cause it is almost always imperative, yehement, 
loud-soundinpg and exciting. ‘The orchestration 
presents no new combinations ar! dees no: perplex 
It speaks clearly and determinedly; and yet its 
forcefulness almost dazes the listener at times, un- 
til he longs for some relaxation of the _ tense 
demand which 1s made upon his nerves. 
softer moods and gentle themes, to be sure; but un- 
derneath them is ever the sound ofthe orchestra’s 
deepest voices, while there hangs over them a men 
ace of stormy outbreaks not far away. The bold 
independence with which Sinding announces his 
themes does not fail him in bis insistence upon 
them; and his rushing, huge volumes of tone often 
seem toexhaust themselves in some tremendous 
crash. Yetit must not be thought that such ur- 
gent music is without its poetry, although this is 
the poetry of a land where heavy shadows are cast 


| from beetling cliffs mto the pleasant valleys and 
_where avalanche and rocky mass impend and fall. 


But there is no violence in the loudest bursts— 
they stop just short of that—and there 1s a sensi- 
tive feeling for the value of such instruments as 
the bassoon, the uvboe, and the viola, to whica is 
frequently made the unexpected and telling assign- 
ment of some new fashion of the theme or some im- 
portantcomment upon it. The symphony must be 
exceedingly difficult to master and to manage, and 
in the flying phases of the rapid scherzo the band 
seemed sometimes inclined to hurry in their ex- 
citement, and thenagain to hold backa little, as if 
even their virtuosity eould hardly compass their 
eujoined duties. The symphony, being new, was 
of course received with boston hesitancy and doubt, 


which a second hearing might relieve, if it could | 


be accorded. As for the playing, it was superb, 
upon the whole, and we have rarely found such ea- 
thusiasm and ardor in any of Mr. Gericke’s 
leading. 

‘Lhe cuncert began with an admirable reading of 
the’: Der Freischutz’’ overture, the , mysterious, sul- 
len, under phrases of which were exquisitely tem- 
nered to their places. Mr. Gericke also gave his 


own delightful and really romantic orchestration of 


the Brahms four—hand pianoforte waltzes, opus 


39. The composer shows in them that ability | 


(which he seems to have misprized afterward) to be 
simple,sweet, melodious, cheerful, buoyant and 
swayingly rhythmical. But as now represented, 
these charming waltzes owed more to Mr. Gericke 
than totheir author; for the treatment was delic— 
iously light in poise, choice of tone, color, dis: 
tribution of emphasis and subject, and often beauti- 


There are | 


| being set fora week later. 
| one of Heuselt, which offers large opportunity tor 


fully fanciful or brilliant, as the case might be, 
There was a hearty recognition of the dainty work 
and the real delight it gave. 

Miss Olive Mead, whose violin—playing shows a 
notable advance in its technical command as wel! 


as in the individuality which she imparts to it, per-j 


formed the fifth coucert of Vieusctemps so exce)-| 


lently as to win great approval from the critica!) tof 


gether with unstinted favor from the audience in} 
general. She has gained in freedom and firmness} 
of statemcilt, in keenness and brilliancy of execu-, 


tion, and in fulness and solidity of expressive tone 
‘| —this without hardening her manner or detracting 


from sweetness and accuracy. 

The next programme 1s full of interesting prom ise 
for itnames with the “Flying Dutchman” over- 
ture, two |novelties—the ‘*Parisian’’ symphony of 
Mozart and one movement from a sytnphony of 
Converse. Nor is this allk Mr Kmil Sauer, of 
whose pianism wonderful things have aie said 
of late, is to make his Boston debut—his own rec ita] 
His concerto will be 


display for technique, for recognition of half c 
forms and for clear, unaffected expressiveness. 
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Music Hall: Boston Symphony Orchestra - 
The, eleventhSymphony concert was given | 


in the Music Hall last Saturday evening, 
the programme being as follows: 


Weber: Overture to ‘‘Der Freischtitz.’’ 
Vieuxtemps: Concerto for Violin, No. 5, in A 
minor, opus 37. 
Brahms: Waltzes, opus 39 (scored for Orchestra 
by Wilhelm Gericke). 
Sinding: Symphony No. 1, in D minor, opus 21. 
(Tirst.time in Boston.) 
Miss Olive Mead was the solo violinist. 


A splendid performance of the ‘Frei- 
schiitz’”’ overture! The horn quartet in 
the introduction was given in just the right 
poetic, sylvan mood; with, now and then, 
just enough ‘“‘brassiness’’ of .tone on the 


-accents to recall the fanfare of hunt- 


ing-horns, yet, with all due delicacy of 
playing, quite free from the parlor senti- 
mentality of the male-part song. We can- 


not remember hearing the sinister entrance | 


of the low clarinets upon the tremolo of 


the strings made so effective before. The 


allegro went to a charm, and the coda was 
worked up with true Weberish brilllancy. 

“rBrahms’s waltzes, scored from the four- 
hand pianoforte original by Mr. Gericke, are 
delightful. They show Brahms in his most 


genial mood: frank, cheerful, almost dainty,- 


but with no suggestion of the finicking. One 
could not help a certain sense of the 
musical material being a thought too slight 
for the orchestral vehicle; this is almost 
inevitable. Still Mr. Gericke’s orchestra- 
tion is kept within such modest limits that 
this drawback is reduced to-its practical 
minimum. And we certainly did not feel 
any such unfitness, any such falsifying of 
the composer’s individuality, as has often 
struck us in similar modern orchestral ver- 
sions of pianoforte things by Schumann. 
The instrumentation ig full of the richest 
glow of color, but it allows Brahms to 
remain unmistakably Brahms. Mr. Gericke’s 
handling of the orchestra has a certain 
individuality about it; it is quite free from 
the super-refinement of some modern 
French masters, yet equally removed from 
the rather ponderous gorgeousness of men 


like Goldmark. With all its modern rich- 


ness, it has something of the light trans- 


Parency of Mozart. -The waltzes were ad- | 


mirably played. ~. 

And 80 at last we have heard the much- 
talked-of Sinding symphony! A most ster- 
torous sea-morister of a symphony it 


seems, at the first hearing; full of rude 


howling and Berserker rage; a most un- 
kempt work! And, withal, not entirely free 
from serio-comic suggestion. It made us 
think of Bayard Taylor’s—or was it R. H. 
Stoddard’s?—parody on Browning, ending 
“The beast done with its bellowing, all 
but!’ One wishes at times that these strenu- 
cuS young composers would take greater 
pains to scrape the Bayreuth ‘label off their 
musical luggage! There are passages in 
this symphony which lead | one to suspect 
that the composer had an eye upon the po- 
sition of assistant showman to the “Niebe- 
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dreary and tedious in its Gnoouthaanen h 
the critic must moisten his clay with so 


thing, were it only unseemly levity. Ye t,t ne 


speak seriously, we could not escape. a sus-" 
Picion all the while. that the music -was 
somewhat distorted from its true charag 

by he rendering. We felt about it some 

as we did—mutatis mutandis—about ~ 
recent performance of Tchaikovs 
“Pathétique.’”’ Not that we imagine bie 
moment that this symphony of Sind my: 
will ever take rank with the “Pathétiqui 
as a work of genius; we cannot fancy 


es 


But that there seemed to us to be a certain’ 


| elemental violence and uncurbed ferocity, 


so to speak, in the music that were 10 

fully reflected in the playing. And let ua 
say here that we do not at all think tha i 
the work was too finely played; nothing can 
be too finely played. We cannot agree a 
those—Mr. J. F’. Runciman among them— 
who deem roughness of execution a neces, 
sary factor of temperamental vehemence of 


| impression. We do not think that, for in- 


stance, Mr. Paur’s performance of T = 
kovsky’s ‘“Pathétique” was more impres- 
sive and moving than Mr. Gericke’s bes 
cause the former was rough, and the la + 
ter, highly finished. .No doubt there are 
rough performances that take strongly 1 
upon you, and finished ones that leave you. 
cold; everyone must have had such exe 
periences. But we do not believe that a iy , 
performance is grand and _ impressive 
merely because of its roughness, any more 


' than we think that any performance is’ in - 


effective simply because of its high finis! he 
Of the two conductors of their own we ks 
who seem to have left the strongest impres 
sion of temperamental vigor upon thel ir , 
hearers, Wagner and Verdi, both wel re. 
equally noted for their almost exorbitay 
demands for a highly finished and. file S 
down style. What we should have liked ‘ft 
the Sinding symphony was all the pe @0~ 
tion of playing which it actually got, 
something more added. . ? BS 
Vieuxtemps’s A minor concerto. seems a 
us the work of his that has the most fe 
still left in it. It is not only its pe if 
freedom of form, its manifestly unacade ate 
character, that serve to keep it young; but: 
certain genuineness of melodic inspirat! t+) 
which, springing from something dee 
than the passing fashion of a day, is able 
outlive that fashion. We have heard © 
story told that one of the themes in. t 
slow movement is an authentic old chur 
melody by a Flemish composer—by Orlant 
Lasso, Hobrecht, Willaert, Josauin, "Wh 
knows?—but we surely could recogni Ze, 
nothing of that character in the movement 
in question. If Vieuxtemps really made-y use a 
of any such theme, he must have nora 
out with so many modern passing none 
quite to veil its original physiognomy. 
Mead played the concerto admirably 4 ‘wel 
with perhaps still somewhat too m ach h. 
the beginner’s formality and lack <a 
oso abandon.in the more. aitantenil 
work, but in a finely musical: s 
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duced a great amount of the last-named. 
_ execution and some commendable work. 
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-to be praised, and wo 

the audience. 
' The next programme is: Mozart, sym- 
phony in D major, No. 31, ‘‘Parisian’’; 
Hensgelt, concerto for pianoforte, in F minor, 
opus 16; Converse, movement from a sym- 
‘phony (first time); Wagner, overture to 
“Der filegen de Hollander.’’ Mr. Emil Sauer 


will be the pianist. 


: ated by {i 


trombo 


and absolute surety, rather than of ma-. 
Deni -giphrad gy: cha lack of the latter’ 
Pr - : :, uality may be ascribed to the character 
Sindiny’sSymphony--OliveMead’s I of the work itself. i 
Miss Mead captured her public entirely. 


Pa? and was applauded to the ccho. bei - 
Violin Performance. - called over and over again, a tribute 
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Tie SYMPHONY 


- order nec | 
The result is something of monotony. 
It might avtly be called a battle sym-- 


| 
: 
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CONCERT. 


Miss Mead as Soloist Appears 
to Good Advantage. 


ee ne mn ee 


-lectunlly—A Sinding Symphouy 
Heard fer the Kirst Time Here— 


A Number of Waitzses Given. 


of the season by the Boston Symphony: 
orchestra was: ) 
Overture, ‘Der Freischuta’ nw. cece eee .Weher 
Concerto for violing Now 5, A-mniuur..\ iéuxtemps 
Waltzes, op. 39...5.0... ite «tab 6 oie wh « Brabiis 
(Scored for orchestra by Wilhelm Gericke), 
Symphony, No. 1, in D-minor, op. 21... .Sinding. 
The soloist was Miss’ Olive Mead. » 
The symphony was given for the first 
time here on this occasion. For a work 
of the extreme modern school, 't)is re-, 
markably clear; that is, It presents 
nothing that baffies the understanding, 
on a single hearing: It is more no.adie 
for. wild viger and: for stormy outbursts 
of passion than” for’ any distinguishing 
grace of fancy or ‘flexibility of imag- 
ination, There is much of tempest, Ol 
solid’ masses of hrassy tone, of fiery 


restlessness and of @xciting Tmpulsive-’, 


ness, but little that appeais to a sense 
of the beauiiful or a feeling for the 
tender. Its themes are strongly marked, 
and in their way melodious; the orches- 
tration is rich and brilliant, the com- 
poser’s utterances are aiways 


the symphony tio suggestion of the pre- 


vailing tendency_of ‘modern. musical ia Bit it. 
to séeck mere novelty of effect at any, 


cost. 


The faults of the work, at Icast on a 4 
first hearing, appear to he’ a too per- 
sistent noisiness. an excess of pAssion- : 


ateness without enough,.of a less fiery 
to provide necessary contrasts. 


phony; by reason 6f its stirring: boister- 
ousness, its blare of .trumpet and its 
almost savage. impetuosity of style. 
There’ are; however, some dull moments, 


' probably caused ‘by thé nearly unrelieved 


bufliness that is characteristic of. the 


work as a whole, but the listener is not” 
soothed to slumbers by them, or, if he 


be, it is not for long—the noise would 
not permit that. 
ited reading and performance: of the 
symphony was given, but the audience 


was not moved to more than compl-— 


mentary enthusiasm. tate! 

The Brahms waltzes, according to the 
vey: cr rr} gramme book, were scored 
by Mr, Gericke during his previous. visit 


Her Performance a Notably Fine | 
One, Both Technically and Intei- | 


The programme for the j31th concert | 


' and most experienced performer. 


of the 


i e% qh? 
sues, 


frase, » 
and there is. from beginning. to. end, of. 


A tremendously spir~-'- 


Mr. in its 
charm of varied tone-color, its alternate 
force and delicacy, its clever rhythmic 
accentuation, and its fine compactness, 
puts auite another face on the music, 
and gives a swing anda brilliancy to 
the music that now and then makes it, 
if not exhilarating, quite pleasing and 
interesting. “But ‘it is. at ‘best, only 
heavy blithesomeness. The performance 
was delightful in the grace, finish and 
spirit imparted.to it by Mr. Gericke, and 
the applause that rewarded it was 
hearty and prolonged. 

The Vieuxtemps concerto is a very 
exacting one for even the most soi tee: 

at 
Miss Mead ventured to attack it shows 
her courage; that. she played it so well 
was her justification. She has grown in 
her art since she was last heard here. 
Her style has broadened, her a 
has increased; her musical feeling has 


' become more mature, and she has. at- 


tained to a larger artistic independence,, 
She played Tast ight Wha saendid vol-- 
ume of pure’ tom’, mascucine energy, a. 
Keenly intetligont 
werk, snd wiw 
able technique... 
more 


brilifa ~thv thvent and’ 


“cruelly aecrobitic puas- 


Cicarness and a s. ght. laose ib intona-: 


tion; but more famc Ww pivyers have been 
known to make th. sanre slins in the. 


same ntaces, TVeken ¢i*vgercher, the 
young artist’s performance was a nota- 
Hly fine one,‘ both techniaidy and intel- 
leetually, and tu-ly deser’ G. the storm 
of vigoious plaudits and the recalls that 
followe'l it. : Beate Paes | 

The. programme for the wext concert 


| je: Symohony in D major, “‘Parisian,” 


Mozart: concerto for piano%wrte, Hen- 
selt;-one movement from a symphony 
by Converse (first time), and overture, 
“The Fly'ng Dutehman,” Wa, fer: The 
soloist is to ‘be Mr, Emil Saur, 7 
- Miss Olive Mead is a very attractive 
young girl, 
make her stage presence agreeable to a 
concert audience. The listener feels 
quite sure of her. Repose of manner for 
a violinist is essential, but sometimes 
one is conscious of a fever of nervous- 
ness underlying the calm exterior, and 
it detracts from the pleasure of the per- 
formances. Could anything be more try- 
ing for a girl than those few moments 
while waiting her turn to begin to play? 
Perhaps the knowledge*that she wears 
a becoming dress, and looks her best, 
lends power to that bow arm and confi- 


| dence to the artistic intelligence. Even 


musical art isn’t above that! . 


undésstand"ng of the) 
Now anid then. in some: 


there was a momentary lhack-oef’ 


with sufficient aplomb to 
certo in A minor. 
to an old,-a bygone time! 


musical world no longer cares much for 
| mere violin exercises even when named 


The concert of Saturday began with 


Weber’s ‘“Freischuetz”’ overture, a work [ 


which never grows stale, Weber’s over- 


tures reconcile two opposite schools, the. 
| operatic Style and the classical sonata- 

form; using the latter almost as estab- 7~ 
lished by 


themes (chief theme, subordinate, etc.) ~ 


Mozart, Weber takes his 
directly from his opera, just as Rossini, 
Sullivan, and the whole tribe of medley 
overtures do, but the result is something 
farin advance of the medley overture. 

A dramatic style is therefore to be de- 
Sived in the interpretation of these over- 
tures and this was present in every 
measure of Mr. Gericke’s reading. The 
extreme adagio of the introduction, the 
Impressive pause before the coda, the 
mighty chords with which this finale be- 
gan, and the brilliancy of the subordi- 


fairly won by her artistic worth, 

The next number was an arrangement 
of Brahms’ waltzes (Op. 39, originally a 
piano work for.four hands) for orches- 
tra, by Mr. Gericke himself. One feels 
inclined to give the lion’s share of the 
praise of this work to Mr. Gericke; 
Brahms never fully caught up the spirit 
of either the Viennese waltgers or the 


gipsy phrenetics of Buda-Pesth; he gives - 


their tunes and syncopates them to the 
St. Vitus point, but it required the 
dainty and sparkling orchestration and 
the free reading accorded by Mr. Gericke 
4. A Pn gia matters into a semblance 
of life, 
With a conservative ugea 

Mr. Gericke has managed 5! i fagretbty 
charming <ffects,—a zood lesson to some 
of our cis-Atlantic experimentalists in new 
tone colors. There was some ingenious use 


| of the wood-wind, and some combinations 


nate theme, were all given with due ef-.| of flute and harp were especially bright, 


fect and great applause followed the con- 
clusion of the number. 

The horn quartette did not blend as 
perfectly as we nave heard it. What 
an amount of hymn-singing this same 
quartette is responsible for! Many a 
church which looks upon an opera with 
horror as being part of the wickedness ° 
of the “play-house,” revels in “Jewett” 
sung to the words of ‘“‘My Jesus, as Thou 
Wilt” and is contented to sing “Softly” 
Fades the Twilight Ray’ to **Leise, 
Leise’” from this same opera, while 
“Guidance” as it is sweetly warbled by 
the church choir awakens no suspicion 
in the deacon’s breast that he is hearing 
“Solo, profugo, rejeito,” from “Martha” 
as it is transformed into ‘‘Jesus, Blessed 
Mediator.” 

After the first few measures of the 
horn quartette the instruments obtained 


a better balance of tone and the rest of | 
the overture was a most effective | 


formance, .that wonderful pizzicato A 
On the contrabasses ushering in the pre- 
monitions of evil in a very impressive 
manner and the Coda. as already inti- 
mated, gave a sunerb climax. | 

Now foilowed Vieuxtemps’ violin con- 


his very name indicates that ye belongs 


a “‘coneerto.’”? Mendelssohn’s concerto 1s 
far in advance of this gathering of tech- 
nical difficulties, while the three Gs of 
viclin concerto composition, Beethoven, 
Brahms and Bruch, are upon a wholly 
d‘fferent level. | 

But the work served to show what an 
excellent performer Miss Olive Mead is. 
She displayed a sympathetic tone,:an in- 
tonation invariably pure (one. slight 


lapse in a high position does not invali- 
date this statement) and some svlendid | 


. therefore, natural to expect something of 


Poor V‘euxtemps! | 


The cultured | 


But Brahms knows nothing of Milton’s 


“Midnight shout and revelry, 
Tipsy dance and jollity.’’ 


His dancers seem rather like Hook’ 
who “looked as if they were hired to do 
it and were doubtful about being paid.” 
There is no spontaneous mirth, and mere 
rickets do not constitute caprice. 


| 


At the close of the number, or rather the _ 


set of short numbers, the conductor-com- 

poser was given the heartiest tribute and 

recalled to the stand with enthusiasm. 
The concert ended with a new work, 


Sinding’s D minor symphony, a composi- 


tion that has made a stir abroad. We are 
in some doubt as to whether the work was 
a sympnony or a Bass Tuba Concerto, so 
ccnstantly was the deeper brass called into 
the foreground. It is, however, a symphony 


in regular form, which is something to be. 


grateful for nowadays, and it presented 
an amount of development of figures that 
indicated ingenuity and sometimes inspira- 


and it 


Sinding is a Norwegian, was, | 


the Scandinavian melancholy in this work; | 
but it frequently went across the boundary | 
line into the réalms of deepest woe. ‘The | 
first movement plunged into the heart of 
matters at once, and gave a powerful and 
resoinute phrase in the very first measures. 
Afterwards, there came very much reit- 
eration, a dwelling on short figures which 
were not attractive, either in themselves 
or in their development, 

In fact, Mr. Sinding seems to revel in 
frank ugliness, and deliberately to discard 
grace and beauty. The brutality of the 
Bass Tuba is constantly- thrust upon the 
auditor, not with a definite meaning, such . 
as Wagner gave it in the Hundin -Mo« 
tive, but with a strange ferocity which, as. 
yet, seems }aeaningless to us. Everywhere 
there was “Sturm und Drang,” combat’ 
and fury. The woodwind was used “a ig 
Russe” in its deepest register, and added | 
to the prevalent gloom. Res. 

The Andante gave a more pensive sor” 
row, a tender bmoding that reminded in, 
its character, (not in its treatment o1 
themes, for Sinding is no plagtiaris 
Cowen’s Scandinavian 


7 
» 
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pels admiration. No allowahce is now | 
necessary for sex or for youth. She can. 
claim admiration solely on account of her 
work, which is of the very best quality. 


‘She bows with large and easy grace, on 
the sides of technique and style she has 


studied in the best of schools, and her 
Playing gives evidence not only of this, 
but of Sincere and earnest Study and 
rare intelligence. The concerto was in- 
terpreted with rare spirit, brillianey and 
grace, with full sympathy for its mean- 
ing and with ample skill to adequately 
express it. The tone that Miss Mead 
produces is surprisingly full and power- 
ful, the ease with which she conquered 
the great difficulties of the concerto were 
equally remarkable, as is the immense 
stride that she has made in her art since 
She was last heard here. It is a pleas- 
ure to record that this rare young artist 
won a success that she more than de- 
served. 

The Brahms waltzes are the playwork 


over- 
| oy “-of a grave academician who fears. to 
Hs hy yield to gayety even in moments of re- 
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laxation. They are very charmingly or- 


Dc fe Re i i 5 { chestrated by Mr. Gericke, in the most’ 


brilliant and musicianly manner and in 
g| thorough Sympathy with their — spirit. 
1 The Sinding symphony is a good, lusty 


net piece of work, strongly Suggesting that 


set synco- 


of Syneo-; Thor and Boreas are out for a holiday 
or thegtras and have kept the chill out of their blood 
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Jan Me The Symphony Concert. 
The programme for the eleventh sym- 
phony concert was: E 


Overture ‘‘Der Freischutz’’..........Weber 
Concerto for violin No. 5, A minor. op 
me alae , ae Vieuxtemps 


W altzes, Oop. 939.. .Brahms 
(Orchestrated by W. Gericke.) 
Symphony No. 1, op. D minor 21. .Sinding 
Soloist, Miss Olive Mead. 

This was one of the most interesting 
programmes of the season thus far, and 
it was finely interpreted throughout. 
Miss Mead met with the heartiest of 
welcomes and performed her work like 
the true artist she is. Her artistic path 


has steadily lead upwards until she now 


‘Stands among accomplished violinists 


, 


: 


by a liberal use of raw spirits. Some- 
times they are rarely jolly and their lusty 
bellowings can be heard for miles; then 
they become sentimental and hoarsely 
whisper sentiment through bassoons and 
horns, speedily returning, however, to an 
emotional condition that can be ex- 
pressed only by a full orchestra playing 
fortissimo. The ideas are clear enough 
to be easily followed, and they are not 
numerous, the orchestration is always in- 
teresting and sometimes piquant and 
there is rough vigor in every phrase. 
One hearing is not sufficient to detect all 
its merits, or all its faults, and yet even 
one hearing leaves a certain pleasurable 
sensation behind it and a certain respect | 
for the howling north wind and the ham- 
mer-wielding Thor. 
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‘The romantic tone-celor of the horn is | 


‘prominent here, and a clarinette theme, 
against a soft tremolo of violins, was pe- 
-@uiliarly attractive. 
he Scherzo was rather bizarre than 
layful; there was much. reiteration, a 
: few touches of mystery, and a rushing con- 
trabass passage’ that 
Beethoven. 
eThe finale again became essimistic; 
once more tuba and trombone began their 
‘portentous growls, while the bassoon, in 
‘deep register, added to the sombre tints, 
“There were a few canonic touches in this 
that showed the learned side of the com- 
poser; but, as a whole, Mr. Sinding was in 
“no mood for contrapuntal display, and his 
‘tempest stormed along to the very coda, 
As a whole, therefore, the picture was 
‘about as bright as a painting of thse low- 
est shaft of a coal-mine at midnight with 
‘the lights out would be. We fear doing 
{njustice to such a work; one. needs to be 
in sympathy with its mood to properly ap- 
-preciate it; to a person who thinks that 
all ‘life is wretchedness, and that the 
whole world is awry, this symphony must 
seem a “chef ‘d’oeuvre.”’ Certainly, Mr. 
Sinding has a mastery over his orchestral 
forces, and says what he desires to say 
‘in an emphatic and unmistakable man- 


mSthe symphony was finely read and 
layed, and especial credit must be given 
ty the brasses. It is pleasant to find Mr. 
Gericke giving novelties in these concerts; 
if we desire to reap the full benefit of our 


hich Kurope ts debating, even if they 
be not always beautiful; we must be able 
to compare the various new developments 
in the orchestral field with each other, af- 
ter which, we will probably turn to the 


older classics with renewed zest. The next | 


concert is to continue this presentation 
oF new works with a performance of a 
mevement of a new symphony by an 
American composer,—Converse, 

Tomii Sauer, who will appear on this oc- 
ecasion, is to perform the Henselt piano- 
concerto, a work sufficiently unfamiliar to 
become a novelty to Boston concert-goers. 

In an execllent article on the imper- 
fections of cur seale which appeared in the 
programme hceok of the concert ahove re- 


viewed, the writer, without a word of ex-- 


planation, makes use of the unfamiliar 
vibration system of tue French, instead of 
the system established by Newton and 
adopted by England and America. This 
may puszle the readers of Tyndall. Zahm, 
Blaserna, Pole, Helmholtz, and other 
standard authorities, who all use _ the 
wewtonian system, The vibration numbers 


used in the article in question are twice 
those ordinarily used in this country. 
. Louis C, Elson. 
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Mead, Violinist. 


The program of the 1lth Symphony 
concert, Mr. Gericke, conductor, was 
as follows: , 


ilhelm Gericke.) 


in D minor.......... Sinding — 


(First time in Boston.) 

The program-book stated that Sin- 
ding’s symphory was “first brought out 
at Kroll’s in Berlin by the Royal Or- 
chestra, under Felix Weingartner’s di- 
rection, on Oct. 18, 1895.’ 

No doubt the compiler referred solely 
io the first performance in Berlin, or 


possibly Germany; for the symphony | 


was played before that date. It was 


performed in Christiania, in April, 1890, 


‘in Chicago, Dec. 9, 1893, under Theodore | 
noble orchestra, we must hear the works | 


Thomas’s direction; and Mr. Seidl pro- 
duced it in New York.at a Philharmonic 


‘concert Feb. 10, 1894. 

Sinding’s name jis not unknown to/! 
the concert-goers of this city. His piano : 
quartet was performed here late in 1S9i | 


at a Kneisel concert, with Busoni as the 
pianist. 


is worse—pamphlet3s, Then Sinding’s 
piano trio has beeu played here, His 
latest work of larzge dimensions is a 
violin conterto which is even now ad- 
vertised in German music papers. 

This symphony is a forb:dding work; 
not one that will be popular until the 
taste of the public is educated up to 
full appreciation of the austcre, the 
grim, I may say the ugly. There is not 
one “pretty” strain in any movement, 


'tnere is not a simply sensuous sugges- 


| tion. We hear much today of the re.gn 
‘of pessimism in music; but this pessi- 
im’sm generally takes a neurotic and 
not displeasing form. The nerves of 
Sinding are in healthy, normal condi- 
tion. He can stand the wildest sounds 
of orchestral shock and fury, and he is 
happiest when he is disagreeing musi- 
cally with predecessors, colleagues and 
audience. But he is not a bit of a 
poseur. Here is honest music, if there 
be such a thing. The man is terribly 
in earnest. He is of an artistic race; 


one brother is a distinguished sculptor, | 


and another is a painter of repute; and 


I have read somewhere that. Christian | 


has decided views on economics and 
olitics, leaning heavily toward Social- 
sm. However this may be, his is a 
strong individuality. He has studied 
Wagner—and who of this generation 


has noti?—but he talks. confidently 


with his own voice; he tatks loudly; 

and he is given to screaming. = > 
The first movemnent snd} é third seem 

to me the strongest. The first mo 


‘Busoni had played the piano: 
‘part in Leipzig in 1887, when the work 
provoked discussion, strife, and—what 


iy 


but I am in-: 


they are of Sinding’s 

own invention. Again, there is fury, 
again there is sour disdain. There is 
little contemplation; there is little con- 
|i trast. The scherzo is by no means gay. 
| There is not even the reckless irony. or 
the coarse jollity of: the Beethoven of 
the scherzos. And again there is felt 
the lack of contrast, The finale falls 
below the level of the other move- 
ments in construction as well as in- 
vention. It is like a huddled collection 


All in all, a striking work. It does 
not woo you; it does not appeal to you; 
but it is the forcible expression of 


| of fragments of defiance. 


: 
| 
| 
: 


strong conviction, and it commands re- 


spect, yes, admiration. 


«* 


The other numbers of the program do 
not cal! for extended comment. We 
have had the £‘Freischiitz’’ and 
‘BHuryanthe” overtures this season, and 
new we may look joyfully toward _the 
‘‘Oberon.’’ This may be followed by 
the ‘Consecration of the House” over- 
ture or possibly the “‘King Stephen.” 

Miss Mead played mest respectably 


the concerto in A minor by Vieuxtemps.. 


Wer tone has gained in breadth and 
she shows an aplomb that older violin- 
ists may well envy. ; 
Two or three of the waltzes written 
by Brahms for thg piano for four 
hands in 1867 have some _ intrinsic 
beauty. The others recall Sar Pela- 
dan’s remark: that the 
Brahms reminds him of a gipsy danc- 
ing in ae strait-laced corset. Yes, 
Brahms was a great master—of synco- 
pation. What would he have done 
without it? Mr. Gericke’s orchestra- 
tion lent interest to what was other- 


Wise extremely dreary. = 
Philip Hale. 


The Symphony Concert. 

The programme for the eleventh sym- 

phony coneert was: 
Overture “Der Freischutz’’ 
Concerto for violin No. 5, A minor, op 

37 Vieuxtemps 

LUE ETT EEUU TC TUT CRT ee Brahms 
(Orchestrated by W. Gericke.) 
Symphony No. 1, op. D minor 21..Sinding 
Soloist, Miss Olive Mead. 

This was one of the most interesting 
programmes of the season thus far, and 
it was interpreted throughout. 
Miss Mead met with the heartiest of 
Welcomes and performed her work like 
the true artist she is. Her artistic path 
has steadily lead upwards until she now 
stands among accomplished violinists 


finely 


> by a liberal use of raw spirits. 
times they are rarely jolly and their lusty | 
‘ ; . 

| bellowings can be heard for miles: then | 


échestrated by Mr. Gericke, in the most’! 
brilliant and musicianly manner and in. 


music’ of © 


rf 
L 


| 


' 


but of sincere and earnest 


whose work in its authoritativeness com- | 


pels admiration. No allowahce is now 
necessary for sex or for youth, 


work, which is of the very best quality. 


l She bows with large and easy grace, on 


the sides of technique and style she has 
studied in the best of schools, and her 
playing gives evidence not only of this, 


study and 


/rare intelligence, The concerto was in- 
| terpreted With rare spirit, brillianey and 


srace, with full sympathy for its mean- 
ing and with ample skill to adequately 


express it. The tone that Miss Mead 


She can 


produces is surprisingly full and power- | 


ful, the ease with which she conquered | 

} 
the great difficulties of the concerto were | 
equally remarkable, as is the immense | 


stride that she has made in her art since 
she was last heard here. It is a pleas- 
ure to record that this rare young artist 
won a success that she more than de- 
served. 
The Brahms waltzes are the playwork 
' a&@ grave academician who 


vield to gayety even in moments of re- | 


laxation. 


thorough sympathy with their 
The Sinding symphony is a good. lusty 
piece of work, strongly suggesting that 
Thor and Boreas are out for a holiday 
and have kept the chill out of their blood 


Some- 


they become sentimental and 


emotional condition that 


can be ex- 


pressed only by a full orchestra playing | 
fortissimo. The ideas are clear enough | 


| to be easily followed, and they are not 


numerous, the orchestration is always in- 
teresting and sometimes piquant and 
there is rough vigor in every phrase. 


One hearing is not sufficient to detect all 
its merits, or all its faults, and yet even 
one hearing leaves a certain pleasurable 


mer-wielding Thor. 


fears to! 


They are very charmingly or- | 


spirit, | 


hoarsely | 
_ || Whisper sentiment through bassoons and 
horns, speedily returning, however, to an | 


} 
} 


| 
| 


| 


| 


; 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


| 
sensation behind it and a certain respect | 
for the howling north wind and the | 





Boston Music Hall. 


SEASON 1898-799 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 


Mr. WILHELM GERICKE, Conduetor. 


All. GONCERY. 


SATURDAY, JANUARY 14, AT 8, P.M. 


Programme. 


MOZART. SYMPHONY No. 31, in D major, ‘‘Parisian.”’ 
I. Allegro assai. 
II, Andantino. 
III. Allegro. 


HENSELT. CONCERTO for PIANOFORTE, in F minor, op. 16. 
I. Allegro patetico. 
II. Larghetto. ‘ 
III. Allegro agitato. 


FREDERICK S. CONVERSE. First Movement from SYMPHONY in D minor. 
I. Allegro. 
(First time. ) 


EMIL SAUER OVERTURE to “Der Fliegende Hollander.”’ 


Soloist: 


Mr. EMIL SAUER. 


The Pianoforte is a Knabe. 


Soest heen ainsi nat 


There will be no Public Rehearsal and Concert next week. 
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Emil Sauer as Soloist at the Sym- 
phony Concert. 


The unusuaily large crowd which gath- 
ered in Music Hall showed that even the 
unpleasant weather conditions had no ef- 
fect upon the music lovers of this section 
in such an event as that of Saturday 
evening. The crowds of patient waiters in 
the outside aisles were in themselves a 
trivute to Mr. Sauer’s fame, for it was 
plain that the soloist was the chief at- 
traction. Yet the other features of the 
programme were also well worthy of con- 
sideration, | 

The concert began with Mozart’s dainty 
“Parisiun symphony” in D major. Then 
Caine the first movement of a new syim- 
phony by a tocal composer. Then the bril- 
hast Henselt concerto in F minor, with 
Jumil Sauer at the keyboard, and the Wag- 
ner overture, “The Elying Dutchman,” 


continued and ended the ‘“‘fireworks.” A’ 


Tausig arrangement of one of ‘Schubert’s 
themes was given by Mr. Sauer after 
frenzied recalls. 

Or the Parisian symphony, it could 
hardly be said that it had the charm of 
hovelty to Symphony audiences. It was 
ziven more than a decade ago, and again 
about five years later, and afterwards un- 
der Air. Paur in 18965, 

a8 Was the case with the Flying Dutch- 
mun overture, there was an opportunity 
to compare the work of the orchestra un- 
der Mr. Gericke’s two successors—and pre- 
decessors—if anyone had been inclined to 
indulge in that delicate task. The kindly 
and amiable critic, however, without much 
bangs of conscience, may leave that task 
to the more sanguinary brothers of his 
protession with perfect safety to Mr. Ger- 
icke’s famie. 

whe delicacy and quaint prettiness of the 
Syinphony, it may be remarked, were 
given with rare and admirable fidelity. 
‘rhe composition suited the people for 
whom it was written. 

Wolfgang Mozart had a kindly feeling 
towards the Parisians, who had hailed 
him delightedly as an infant prodigy ear- 
lier in his meteoric career. So, when he 
scribbled off this symphony for a people 
who delighted in Watteau and Greuze, 
(and who had not developed their sterner 
demands for David and the realistic ex- 
hibition of death struggles at the place 
Of the guillotine), he did exactly what 
he aimed to do—hit the popular taste. This 
daintiness, this artificial but delicate pret- 
tiness, were almost perfectly presented 
by the orchestra. The orchestration of the 
ener overture was also nearly fault- 
eSs, 

Of Mr. Converse’s symphony, but the 
first movement was given. This is not too 
ambitious for a first public attempt in 
that direction. The orchestration had some 
decidedly attractive features. It impressed 
one generally as the work of a hard stu- 
dent, who had devoted so much time to 
a study of the best composers, that he had 
no distinctive style of his own. The sym- 
phony seemed to have been evolved from 
that Study, but much taste and discrim- 
ination seemed apparent in the process of 
natural selection. Still, the fault is one 
from which even more ambitious or self- 
assertive American composers than Mr. 
Converse have not managed to escape. 
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to call the composer to the front pi 
sistent applause. Mr: Converse modest y. 
and wisely declined to show himself, and” 


| Mr. Sauer, his forest of hair nodding gra-~ 
ciously above him like an Oylmpian nim-_ 


bus, came forward instead. a 
If Saturday night was to have been the 


‘only occasion for Mr. Sauer’s appearance 


in this city, there would have been grounds 


_for grievous complaint. A pianist of his 
‘European reputation could afford to be 


judged in something better than Henselt’s 
concerto, although some pianists at Sym- 
phony concerts in this city have failed 
partly or wholly in that very test. Still, 
the Henselt concerto, while showing the 
intellectual side of a pianist and putting 
him through his technical paces to a won- 


\derful degree, does not call for the deepest 
jand most thoroughly artistic work of the 


true musician. 

{n technic Mr. Sauer is reall wonderful; 
but so are certain other well known pian- 
ists. His finger work is about as rapid as 


_the changes of a kinetoscope picture, sq 
| that the twinkling rapidity of movement 


a.most tires the eye. 

One specially noteworthy feature of Mr. 
Sauer’s playing is his arm-work, in con- 
trast to the wrist or finger-work,. While 


_Henselt’s concerto does not call for much 


sledge-hammer key-driving, there are cer- 


tain accented notes that demand special 


force in fore-arm work; and the clearness. 
and vigor of Mr. Sauer’s playing in such | 


passages certainly were of a kind superior - 


to those of most of his predecessors in this 
city. If this were his only showing, how-. 
ever, there would not be much more to be | 
said. He is a pianist of marvellous tech- | 


nic; but the world does not often feel the 


jack of such players. Each generation > 
produces a number of such showy per- 
yormers. | 

This is not Mr. Sauer’s last word, how- 
ever. He has another recital this week. 
Possibly on his second appearance he may 


display more power to appeal to some- 
thing besides the intellect, the eve or the 


ear, The real, human pathos of genuine 
and showy emotion, as expressed by the 
soul of the artist, remain to be heard. 
Judgment may be suspended in the inter- 


The unwritten rule of the Symphony was | 


 breken by the allowance of a concert 


number not on the programme. It dis- 
played no new qualities of the pianist, and 


therefore was wholly unnecessary. if the 


“‘“encore fiend’’ is to exercise a sway at the 
Symphony concerts as well as at his 
chesen field of comic opera, there will be 
reason to regret the innovation. Mr. 
Sauer showed his absolute physical com- 
mand of the piano; but as he had already 
shown that in the efflorescent Henselt con-_ 
certo, where was the need of prolonging 
the programme, especially as the Wagner 
overture was to follow with equally spec- 
tecular impression? The result was cer. 
tein to be cloying. : 

That Mr. Sauer captured his audience by 


his show of a virtual mastery of all the 


difficulties of technic was plain enough, 
whatever comment each individual may 
wish to make on the fact. If technic were 
the highest quality to be sought in a mas- 
ter his pre-eminence among living pianists 
might possibly be admitted—although even 
that is not to be asserted positively. He 
is, at all events, a marvellous player and. 


‘his personal characteristics and manner- 


isms, although appealing to the sense of 
the humorous at first, probably do some- 
thing to heighten the effect of his brilliant. 
and wonderful work at the keyboard. | 
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In Salon ‘Music and as a Salon Player He Awakened Great 
Enthusiasm at the Twelfth Symphony Concert 


Last Evening, in Music Hall. 


cantabile seems dry—but touch is not 


The program of the 12th Symphony 
concert, Mr. Gericke, conductor, at 
Music Hall, last evening, was as fol- 


jJows: 


Symphony No. 31, in D major, Paris- 
ian,’’ ; Mozart 


Concerto in F' minor ........... oo RE Henselt 
Mr. Sauer. 

First Movement of Symphony in D 
7 F. S. Converse 
(First time.) 


Overture to ‘‘The Flying Dutchman’’.... 
Wagner 
Either cne of the allegros of Mozart’s 
Parisian symphony might serve as an 
overture to a theatre comedy. It would 
put the audience in good spirits; and 
rustling, and half-smothered laughter, 


. 


al 


wholly the affair of ithe pianist. In this 
respect he can be limited, yes, he is 
sometimes hampered. But in rapid 
passages, in octaves and arpeggios, in 
arabesques, in lace work, Mr. Sauer 
justly excites the liveliest. approbation. 

It would be interesting te know how 
much his.personality contributed to his 
success last night. Truly is he a won- 
drous apparition! ’Tis a strange face, 
worthy of study; a face not wholly 
pleasing. Nor is it impertinent to ask 
if his success would have been in- 
stantaneous, if he had appeared with- 
out his Absalomic hair, if he had come 
upon the stage with a close crop. 

The applause was so imperious that 
Mr. Sauer violated a rule of the Sym- 
phony Orchestra, as did de Pachmann 
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would work the mvzic no serious harm. 


The endantino is hcpelessly weak and 
dull; it is old-fashioned without any 


charm of quaintness, 
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EMIL SAUER, 
and whispering in the ear of beauty 


Mr. Freéerick S$, Converse was born 
in Newton, and he began his studies 
there and in Boston and a 
Then, like a good New Engiander, he 

went to Munich to. enjoy the advice of 


al 
—— 


sh oe: 
Jo &) 
\ gt a « 


performed at the Mu 
July 14, 188—I quote 


work; such a hearing would be fairer 
to Mr. Converse. | 

There are good things in this allegro, 
and there ¢cre things that show too 
plainly the cramping influence of the 
music school. First of all there is a 


‘‘go”’ to the allegro that is the de-. 


lightful enthvsiasm of youth. The first 


theme is anr.ounced frankly, and while 


it is not of striking originality, yet it 
tnakes its way effectively, and it has 
character, irrespective of fitness or un- 
fitness for development. This opening 
is one of the best portions of the work. 


1 dc not care so much for the introduc- £ 


ia 


tion of the second theme or the or-' 


chestral manner in which it is ushered ' 


- 


in. There is a serious disturbanee of 
the flow of thought without any recom- 
pensing effect. Soon comes. a strong 
reminder of ‘‘Carmen’’—a melodie an] 
harmonic reminder of an impassioned 


and extremely characteristic denuncia- | 


tion thrown by Don José at the woman 
Who is tired of him. Do not misunder- 
stand me; I do not for a moment accuse 
Mr. Converse of conscious imitation. 
‘Nechnically the allegro shows native 
ingenuity ard faithful study. The com- 
poser has a distinct calling, and he 
has a right to ask for criticism and 
applause. He naturally wrote. this 
work, standing in awe of. the Faculty, 
heeding professorial teaching and’ ad- 
mcnition. Now that he is away from 
the school, I hope that he will speak 
more freely and in more modern lan- 
guage. The chief objections that may 
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0 ! 
same time the detiéacy of his technis 
as well as his quiet authority an ab-. 
solute sureness, were again in evidence. 

But not once last evening did Mr. 
Sauer put his fingers on the heart. Not 
once did he cause me to forget the 


dreary hall, the -large- audience, the | 


properly dressed orchestra and conduc- 
tor. It is true that the pieces he chose 


/are without appeal to any emotion. The 
; dominating thought that followed his 


performance was the thought of ex- 
treme elegance—a quality which is de- 
sirable and all that, but one that is not 
the distinguishing characteristic of a 
truly great pianist. / 

Mr. Sauer then stands revealed at 
present as a salon player of the very 


first rank. Let us hope that his per- 


4 formance at the recital this week, when 


| 


| 
| 
; 


be brought against this allegro are’ 


lack of contrast in orchestration and 
too much respect for the minutiae and 
the iteration of development. Practice 
and the study of works by French and 
Russian composers will assist Mr. Con- 
verse in orchestral expression—would 
that we covJd hear these works more 
frequently! And the very care exer- 
cised in a magtery of development ac- 
cording to Rheinberger will give free- 
dom in fancy, proviced the tocls at 
hand are used by one that wishes to 


work after his own pattern and not. 


merely to follow approved and orthodox 
models. . 


mm 

Mr. Emil Sauer made his first appear- 
ance in this city. The verdict of the au- 
dience was overwhelmingly in his favor. 
Enthusiasm was at its height. Now 
that the shouting has died away, let us 
calmly discuss Mr. Sauer. 

He chose a concerto that once en- 
joyed the doubtful reputation of being 
the most difficult work in piano litera- 


ture,. Today technic is as free as grace, | 
and this concerto no longer stuns or'| 


dismays on account of mechanical de- 


vices. To me the concerto is an abom-- 


inable specimen of salon music. The 
elegance is thin veneer. Emotion is 
Sentimentalism. The waltz in the finale 
would be vulgar in a comic opera of 
the tailor-made variety. 

To say that Mr. Sauer gave a most 
admirable performance of this wax- 
flower and patchouli music is not the 
tribute that a great pianist should 
crave. 


the program will test him in many 
ways, will prove him to be more than 
a rarely accomplished salon-player. 


Fhilip Hale. 


: 


THE SYMPHONY CONCERT, 


Capture of the Audience. 


The Pianist a Splendid Master of 
Technique—A Symphony by Mo- 
zart and the First Movement of 
Mr. Converse’s Symphony in D 
Minor Are Given. 


The 12th concert of the Boston Sym- 
phony orchestra in Music Hall last even- 
ing presented this programme: 

-«.-Mozart 
Henselt 
D minor.. 
I’. S. Converse 
First time. 
Overture, “‘The Flying Dutchman’’....Wagner 

Mr. Emil Sauer was the soloist. 

The ‘Parisian’? symphony is so called 
because it was written-in Paris for the 
Opening of the Concert Spirituel. It is 
numbered in the latest edition of Mo- 
zart’s works as the 81st Symphony, and 
in Koechel’s catalogue as opus 297. The 


inference is that by the time ‘the.com- 


poser had reached the age of 22 he had 
produced 38t symphonies, which hardly 
seems probable... However, it is to be 


presumed that this numbering has been | 


carefully studied, and is therefore re- 
liable. | 


Whatever may be the facts in this i 
regard, the work is delightful in its sus- : 
tained sparkle, its simplicity, its ex- 1 


quisite workmanship. and its gayety. of 
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Large ‘toriides are certainly. ee 


totalent. Here i¢ Emil Sauer, the father 
| of seven, and there again is the new. 
mee Ortrude, Mme. Schumann-Heink, the 


‘mother of eight! The lady made a tre- 


‘3 -mendous hit vocally and artistically th 
idera- | “Lohengrin” last Monday night at the. 
a cons i} Metropolitan Opera House, for even the 


2 2 ‘ " + -. boxers stopped their chatter to listen to 
ke the great dramatic Singer nagging and 


ee pat, Aaporging to the bal ia 
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Bias! | Mr. Sauer had the a earanc f 
The Symphony Concert. ppe e 0 a we 


fed man, and that if his Boston Wein 
The program for the twelfth symphony 

BSI ale haley e i . attempted to imitate the Berlin woman 

and tear his coat into pieces for souve-/ 

Symphony in D major, Parisian...Mozart | nirs that there was abundance to : 


Concerto for pianoforte, EF minor, 
Op. 16 Henselt | round. It may be true, as the advayce 


One movement for Symphon .Converse * : , 
Overture, “Flying Symphony, ... ‘Wagner “gent insists, that Mr. Sauer’s haif is 


Soloist, Mr. Emil Sautr. _longer and thicker that Paderewski’s, 

The Mozart symphony was played here but he has not the lithe gracefulness of 
for the first time, and naturally it gave the Pole, nor does he look so ethereally 
the greatest delight. In the present day poetic in the mellow light of the electric 
shattering of idols, Mozart remains un- flame. Paderewski appealed to you by 
harmed, smiling with godlike serenity in, a suggestion of fragility, one’s sympa- 
the midst of the new chaos and soemaiic thies were continually on the alert in fear 
ling admiration as in less noisier days, of hearing the dismal cough of consump- 


he symphony led one into the old en-,tion; Mr. Sauer’s appearance suggests 


chanted land, the land of everlasting "the indelicacy of health; the former is a 


beauty outside the domain of time and its hot-house flower that plaintively pleads 
chang ses. The essence of Mozart’s, as-for the warmth and attention to which | 


of the highest art generally is its rest- it was accustomed in the artificially 


fulness, the beauty that impresses, but heated glass house; the latter is a way- 
does not speak; in a word, the largeness, \ side violet that by its sturdiness can defy 
srandeur and peacefulness of the old the chilling autumn winds; one felt, re- 
Greek art. The “Parisian” symphony is membering the advance agent, that if he 
light, gracious and vivacious, the god . hypnotised Boston women into falling on 
stoops a trifle to please the people he is’: his shoulder that they would be well 


addressing, but the height is still super-| supported. To complete the necessary 


human. The delightful and brilliant! fashion gossip introduction to serious 
work was direeted and played with rare} criticism, it may be added that in phy- 
charm and with a spirit that was wholly | sical attributes alone Mr. Sauer does not 
Mozartian. The first movement from] reach up to the height of the poetical de- 
Mr. Converse’s symphony is a careful] scriptions that have appeared for a long 
piece of work, it is the work of one who| time past in the newspapers; no awe- 
has studiously studied the mechanism of] inspiring lightning streamed from his 
his art and who has ideas that he wishes| hair, nor was tue much-advertised 
to express in an original manner: There| dreamy expression in his all-conquering 
is little spontaneity in the work, and the] eyes so thrilling as to eall for wild enthu- 
composer is an experimenter seeking for|siasm. The general impression reached 
effects and not always sure of the result.| was that the energy wasted in lurid ac- 
The work, however, is not uninteresting, | counts of Mr. Sauer’s personal appear- 
and it gives evidence of musicianly feel-}| ance might have been more ‘profitably di- 
ing as well as of knowledge. | rected to considering his merits as an art- 

Of the hero of the concert, Mr. Sauer, | ist, which, after all, is the only thing 
one was naturally suspicious, the ad-| in which intelligent people are interested. 
vance agent had so bespattered him with} As the artist Mr. Sauer stands easily 
the mud of indiscriminate praise, had|in the front rank; there is not a trace of. 
dwelt so elaborately on the artist’s phe- | affectation in his playing, which is virile 


nomenal power to conquer the hearts of| and masterful. The tone that he pro- 


the women folks and the immense quan-| duces is of the rarest quality, the piano 
tity of tears that his playing provoked, | singing under his touch. Another un- 
that cautious - people were justified in| usual merit is that he produces a true] 
believing that his genius lay in his hair piano tone, that is when needful he al-| 
and his merits in the dreamy expression | lows the instrument to speak for itself | 
of his face. It was a relief to notice that | without smothering the tone in an. af: |: 
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er sy gc ey cee atin | He a og exquisitely musical touch, | | 
4 er ih pir ravi ab wy, an, wsescu: | ah in the easy freedom, the cleverness, | 
) The first movement of his symphony, ‘*2¢ precision, the smoothness an 9. | | 
a oy : | > elegance of his playing his superior has | 
VD minor, is creditable to him in every ot been heard in Boston. His tone is a | 
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Overture, | “Flying Dutehman’’.... Wagner agent insists, that Mr. Sauer’s hair is 
Soloist, Mr. f¢mil Saubr., longer and thicker that Paderewski’s, 

The Mozart symphony was played here but he has not the lithe gracefulness of 
|| for the first time, and haturally it gave the Vole, nor does he look so ethereally 
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way. Its themes are strongly marked ot 
and well contrasted, and, thoush it is | athe hard and dry sometimes, but it is | 
‘ih the advanced modern school. it is oubtful if that fault is wholly at-.' 
% tration . ts oy ogg = him. His a gl ener | 
ie | . ul in eir evenness, his control over 
ies aga he gent Megayrs mgs (ac agg A fea pianoforte dynamics is perfect, and in‘ 
“free y, and the whole movement is hota- | # that he did there was a fairly fasci-_ 
‘ble for the vigor with which its anima-“| "4tne refinement. he’ drt ae | [shattering of idols, Mozart remains flame. Paderewski : 
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See an bustained. | his forte passages are not character- bec | <A beams lands WE iderewski appealed to you by 
Sanya oy oe en Bt vi gl te ' ized by’ pounding and thumping; rié ‘harmed, smiling with godlike serenity in, &@ suggestion of fragility, one’s sympa- 
Sarai ; Purp n movement of his hands is delightful to '}the midst of the new chaos and c thies were ec tnnalle . 
‘quite plain on a first hearing, and the tch: h a p tHe TWIGS chaos and compel- les Were continually on the alert in fear 
“eomposer does not as yet seem to stang Watch; his crescendos and diminuendos hag Sar 
bee 2° ; ye yp are beautiful. and his sentiment is free |) ling admiration as in less noisier days, of hearing the dismal cough of consump- 
Naiwidy Nit fe Nb me “" cha ig a ta | from sentimentalism. Through the whole ) | tities, eateaiat . ; ; ae Gi. 
-sohn 58 hci asin and thetice to Bvahene. HDtscle Beet grace and delicacy were | ne symphony led one into the old en- tion; Mr. Sauer’s appearance suggests 
while the shadow of Rheinberger is Miiethine te the es of virility, of | | chanted land, the land of everlasting ‘the indelicacy of health: the former is a 
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f 1S fd ohio age yon oe ly came cou; | mit of an illustration of these qualities. 
‘Stantly to the surface in his music, it 18 | There was nothing for the artist to do 
No less certain that he must make his | but to play it in the salon style, and of 
peers tp ee ars, In this Sng he agp this atyig hie made it fully clear he * a 
“18 nothing of extravagance, nothing o master of the first order. A more fa- 
: theta for effect, nothing of the prevail- | vorable opportunity of learning his ar- 
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“never vague nor ugly. The orches 


| ithe createst delig| r. In the present day poetic in the mellow light of the electric 


beauty outside the domain of time and its hot-house flower that plaintively pleads 
| changes. The essence of Mozart’s, as-for the warmth and attention to which 
| the highest art generally is its rest- it Was accustomed in the artificially 
| Mulness, the beauty that impresses, but heated glass house; the latter is a way- 


(|; does not speak; in a word, the largeness, \ side violet that by its sturdiness can defy 


Ing'fanaticism of sacrificial offering to | tistic worth in a larger and nobler field , — aE 
| srandeur and peacefulness of the old the chilling autumn winds; one felt, re- 


e idol of orchestration. will be presented at his recital of this 
. The work was splendidly played, and | week. His effezt on his audience was 
‘the stormy applause that followed was | tremendous, | 
-prolonged in.the hope of .bringing the He was recalled with a delirious frenzy 
[Se lata forward, but it was not ful- | Some seven or eight times, until at 
filled. ; length he returned to the piano and 
' A fiery and gorgeously colored per- played Tausig’s transcription of Schu- 
formance of the Wagner overture | bert’s theme and variations, with a rep- 
‘brought the concert to a fitting close. etition of the incomparable elegance and 
isly a perfection of finger mechanism that so 

Mr. Sauer had been so industriously } @elightfully distinguished his previous 


exploited by his manager, so many ex- } €ffort. No more instantaneous and | | 
traordinary stories had been circulated | Overwhelming capture of a Symphony | 
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“slightly-built, unobtrusive wan, with | phony No. 38, Schumann. Mr. Evan Will- 
nothing to distinguish him particularly | iams is to be the soloist and will sing 
‘from the usual run of men, except the | two arias. 

length and volume of his hair, and its 
tendency to stand on end as if it were 
tae ae ac hgh ig Pha deans oe of sur- Large families are certainly conducive 
| e. e too is place quie at the , 
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composer Is an experimenter seeking for|siasm. The general impression reached 


the work, however, is not uninteresting, | counts of Mr. Sauer’s personal appear- 
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Of the hero of the concert, Mr. Sauer,| ist, which, after all, is the only thing 
one was naturally suspicious, the ad-| in which intelligent people are interested, 


dwelt so elaborately on the artist’s affectati is ‘ing, whi is viri 
atel: artist's phe-| affectation in his playing, which is virile. 
sentiment, and a dashing finale any my | Seu | 
bare me Sh ing Snele nhomenal power to conquer the hearts of | and masterful. The tone that he pro- 
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pounding forte. And yet, in the proper 
| places the piano sighs in the most de- 


lichtful manner, in the faintest but clear- 
est und sweetest of whispers, and even 


in fortissimos the tone produced is al- 
ways musical. The pedals are used with 
rare wisdom and effectiveness, the tech- 
nique is masterful to the smallest de- 
tails and the artistic taste of an equally 
high quality. Nothing can be more de- 
lightful than Mr. Sauer’s legate playing, 
in rapid scale passages the notes fall 
from his fingers with liquid continuity 
and crystalline clearness. His style is 
large and unaffected; in short he is a 
ereat pianist. The exact position he 
holds in his art cannot be stated until he 
‘s heard in a more varied program, but 
‘even from the one specimen of his work 
eiven it is safe to say that he has no 
living superior. ‘The foolish puffs scav- 
tered far and wide by the advance agent 
are an insult to his talent; they were 
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tions of works 
there is no need to give a detailed de- 
scription of Sauer’s symphony perform- 
ance, There are no striking contrasts 
in the concerto, and the DETsos mance, 
although masterly in the extreme an 
probably not to be excelled by any liv- 
ing pianist evidently aid not give the 
auditors a chance ba judge of the full 
powers possessed by this splendid artist. 
His reception was quite cordial, but at 
‘the close of his performance the ap- 
/plause was tumultuous, recall following 
‘recall many times, indicating that he 
had gained a triumph by artistic merit. 
The orchestra played admirably 
throughout the concert. A aiggsnie fea- 
ture of the program was the perform- 
ance of a movement from the D minor 
symphony written by Mr F. S. Converse 
of Newton, Mass, a graduate from Har- 
vard. The young composer has written 
a very commendable work, and there is 


needless: and impertinent, for Mr. Sauer | much originality shown in his treatment 


can appeal sucessfully to art lovers by different instruments, against. which he | 


his masterly skill as an artist. 
There will be no concert next week. 
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The feature of the 12th Symphony 
‘program was the first appearance in 
‘this city of the German pianist Emil 


r 


of the opening passage work given 


introduces a background of staccato 
chords in the basses and trombones. 
The conclusion themé is also worthy of 
mention for its clever combinations of 
the earlier typos s It is to be hoped 
that the full symphony. will be given, 
and then a better opinion can be gain 
of the whole work and the composers 
abilities. 

The other numbers on the _ program 
were Mozart’s melodious ‘Parisian 


“ee a De ree mais ae tb symphcony, which was played with the 


greatest delicacy, vivacity and sympa- 


‘the real position the artist occupied in thy, and the “Flying Dutchman” over- 
‘the musical world, for the preliminary ture, effective and dignified in treat- 


notices sent for publication rather over-' ment and as 4 whole splendidly inter- | 


ina- preted. 
ee tentart ‘PiThe concerts will be omitted this 


servative as- week. Mr Evan Williams will he the 


shadowed in effusive 
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soloist at the next concert, and the in- 
gtrumental selections will comprise the 
overture from ‘“‘Romeo and Julfet, 
Tschaikowsky; selections from | Sieg- 
fried’’ and “Gotterdammerung, Was- 
ner, and Schumann’s third symphony. 
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It may be easy enough to “know Hercules by 
his foot,’’ but it 1s not always so simple a matter to 
declare the might of an artist from one single man- 
ifestation——especially if the claim be made for 
him that he is the greatest in the world. But it is 
safe and sure, after even only one hearing of 
only one concerto, to say that Mr. Emil Sauer, 


who made his’ Boston debut 
Symphony programme stands at 


the few very great living pianists. For 


enough differentiatiou among the front-rank men to 


make each superior in some one quality, character- | 


istic or detail, while all are virtually peers in tech- 
nique and virtuusity. Mr. Sauer played that im- 
mensely difficult and not often heard F-minor con- 
certo of MHenselt, opus 16. Not abstractly 
80 much more difficult than many 
works of later composition; but difficult because it 
belongs to a manner which Henselt adapted to him- 
self and developed for himself, and which there- 
fore requires not only some urusual physical fitness, 
but great and arduous tr&ining along lines which 
nowadays are not followed so far or so vigorously. 


_ For beside a mastery of all the usual graces, powers 


and varieties of mauner which marked the schools 


prior to Henselt or have come into being since his : 


day, the player of his music must have a practically 
unlimited command of great octave sweeps and of 
the most massive harmonies distributed into 


arpeggios which must be rendered almost as if they | 


were but immensely extended chords. This unusual 


command Mr. Sauer displayed unhesitatingly, | 


and absolutely, until he swept the whole 
keyboard as the harp is swayed. All 
other gifts and achievements of pianism a)peared 
to be his, and he evoked sonority without clangor 
and delicacy without affectation. Of the full range 
of his taste, sentiment and force it will not be possible 
to judge until he shall be heard in a various pro- 


gramme at his own initial concert next week; 


although it is certain that he has much more than 
Virtuosity to give his listeners. Oae thing certainly 
may be said ot him now: That few players upon 
any instrument can convey a stronger impression | 
than he of the personal equation contributed to an 
artistic result, or make the hearer feel more sympa- 
thetically the enthusiasm, the glow, the earnestness, 


_ the purpose poured into the accomplished work. As 
Sauer ended eaeh movement, one felt that he meant 
| every note of it, and the many eager recalls sprang 


not from approval of the artist alone, but from a 
sense of unison with the young man himself. 

The programme was otherwise fine and delight- 
ful, beginning with the exquisit> animation and - 
pure spirit of the youthful Mozart's sbort ‘*Pa- 
risian’’ symphony, and ending with the “Flying 
Dutchman”’ overture, both wonderfully well read, 
the violins in the Mozart being brilliant and fecile 
to a superlative degree. Mr. Gericke introduced a 
novelty in the first movement of a symphony by 


in the twelfth | Converse, in 
least among | not 


our | Wagnerian 
own part we should not lke to declare for any . 


manas tke one greatest; because there is just 
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’ Frederick S. Converse: First Moveme: 


| 4 
Mr. Frederick S. Converse, of Newton, who sn" } 
not been at home long from study under Rhein- } 
berger, the whole work having been played with 
honor at the Hoch Schule in Munich, la:t summer. 
It 1s a well-thonght, well-knit movement, developed 
firmly and understandingly fiom Clearly stated 
themes, and it has vitality and energy throughout 
Indeed, the question might be raised whether Mr. 
Spit> of his master, has 
inclined t»o far towards the bur lier 
manner, in the constant 
| 8trenuousness of his score, and his apparent desire | 
| to keap everything going pretty muchallthe time. 
| But for somestretches when te brass is silent, the 
instrumentation is full tothe brim and something 
independent is found for almost every voice to Say. 
There isjability here no doubt—the ability to invent 
occupations and toavoid confusions; but we doubt 

_ whether so much excitement and complication pay, 

| while we are sure that they diminish pleasury. 

No concert this week, but a week later tha orchas 

tra will play Tschaikowsky’s **R»meo and Juliet’’ 
overture, some Wagner episoles and Schumann's 
third symphony, and Mr, Evan Wiillia'ns will sing | 


| twice. \\ ‘ “W. Tian 
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Music Hall: Boston Symphony Orchesti 
The programme of the twelfth symphom 
concert, given in the Music Hall last Sat 
urday evening, was as follows: *.. _ aN 
Mosart: Symphony No, 81, in D. major, ‘Pai 
. an.’’ , , dee ~ A poate i { iin, ee 
_ Henselt: Concerto for Ptanoforte; in F min 
opus 16 a 2, ae 


ate 

ate at 1 oe 

Ligh CAI ae ae 
arg at Wee BP he 


Symphony in D minor, opus 7, ~~ 

Wagner: Overture to ‘Der fliegende H lan 
Mr. Emil Sauer was the pianist. , 9) 
i he fs ed Ci ae 


pleasing it. One can feel that 


Style; that they were especis or 
in the operatic vein. Accordingly we fix 
that, in this symphony, if the inspirath 
flow from no very deep source, it ia 
ceedingly distinguished in’ character; t 
style of the work is impeccably eleg 
Then, few of Mozart’s symphonies re 
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It may be easy enough to ‘know Hercules by 


- 


Mr. Frederick S. Converse, of Newton, who has 


not been at home long from stud a 
his foot,”’ but it 1s not always so Simple a matter to berzer, the whole ster ened oligpe ions. 


rae the might of - artist from one single man- | honor at the Hoch Schule in Munich, last summer. 
hiun thah be hag Belge ~ ea for | Itisa well-thought, well-knit movement, developed 
orld. but it is | firmly and understanding! 

Sly from clearly stated 

Re and sure, after even only one hearing of themes, and it has vitality and energy throughout 
ed one concerto, to say that Mr. Emil Sauer, | Indeed, the question might be raised whether Mr. 

who made his Boston debut in the twelfth Converse, in spit: of his master has 
Symphony programme stands at least among | not inclined (00 = ffar) «towards the burtlier 
the few very great living pianists. For our Wagnerian Inanner, in the constant 


own part we should not hke to declare for any strenuousness of his scor2, and his apparent desire 
manas tke one greatest; because there is just 
enough differentiation among the front-rank men to B 
: oats 7 * But for somestretches when te brass is sj 
make each superior in some one quality, character- | a ne 


, | instrumentation is full : 
istic or detail, while all are virtually peers in tech— * $ full to the brim and something 


Bae, 2 
‘ ‘ 


| 
} 


_ to keap every thing going pretty much all the time. } ey 


in rapid seale passages the notes fall 


and crystalline clearness. 


large 


° * ¢ 4 1 Aa ] WwW ar a tah ; , 
fected pianissimo or drowning it in comficure PF eetoat gifts and control M4: 
pounding Corte an en the most de-| he has been heard here in many years 
° : ” Ss . 
| places the piano sighs in the most de ee soueh is sure, whether in planiasimo 
‘ightful manner, in the faintest but clear: | Of TetNor in octaves. He colors his 
re and sweetest of Whispers, and even | tones heautifully, and his WAlls ae 
Be cus oe ‘ne pr ed is al-| wed masterly power “ 
in fortissimos the tone produced is al | ec lag st strives to give ep ie toll 
ways musical. The pedals are used with interposs the individual at the expense 
rare wisdom and effectiveness, the tech- of the author's Srl cod to give a 
aes - a. S e artis ‘ipate : 
nique is masterful to the smallest de nGucert in this city next Friday, and, a 
tails and the artistic taste of an equally better, barr are eR 1s aveaeeth- ! 
Q = « O gud 
high quality. Nothing can be more de-| tions of bh bp v4 peecleny | Cera 
~ ’s leeate plaving, | there is no need to give . 
lightful than Mr. Sauers le gate play Ins, scription of Sauer’s symphony perform- 
} ance. There are no striking contrasts | teens tb “yg oe | , 
ee ‘nuity | in the concerto, and the perser ee ance, nique and virtuusity. Mr. Sauer played that in-| _ pendent 1s found for almost every voice to say. 
from his fingers with liquid continulty although masterly in the extreme ren aa here isfability here no doubt—the ability to invent 
His stvle is| probably not to be excelled by any oe mensely difficult and not often heard F-minor con- Occupations and toavoid confusions: | 
yet ae ing pianist evidently og Bay Eye full certo of MHenselt, opus 16. Not abstractly | = pial pila. cone i | 
and unaffected; in short he is &| auditors a chance to judge o cre ee h asf whether so much excitement and Complication pay, | 
ate | ny powers possessed by this splendid artist. muc more ficult than many | while w ‘ | a ae | 
veat pianist. The exact position he jy, reception was quite cordial, but at works of later composition; but difflcult because it} 4 te that they diminish pleasuryg. : 
sreat planist. ti] he! the close of his performance the ap- Re He . | No concert this week, but a week later tha orchas 
holds in his art cannot be stated unti 4 plause was tumultuous, recall following belongs to a manner which Henselt adapted to him- | tra will play Tschaikowskvy’s ‘R d Juliet’’ \ | 
‘s heard in a more varied program, but) recall many times, indicating that x self and developed for himself, and which there- pi mee? ARG Ces nh. 
ae Sree ae had gained a triumph by artistic merit. P 
: Y 


. | . overture, some Wagner episoles and Schumann’ 

ven from the one specimen of his work | “Ay 2° Cronestra played admirably fore requires not only some urusual physical fitness, third praiuhoae ial a San naga eb ee : 
| + +c enfe to say that he has no} throughout the concert. nD pe asnin. Stl but great and arduous truining along lines which twioe nN ‘TT: So: ee 
it is safe sa ture of the program was the pe nowadays are not followed so far or so vigorously. , I ohn, | 


The foolis uffs scare | f a movement from the D minor eeemeesiete 
The foolish p ance 6 For beside a mastery ofall the usual graces, powers * JANUARY 16 1899 t 
_ and varieties of manner which marked the schools 9° 


ave symphony written by Mr F. 8S. Converse 
tered far and wide by the advance agent | of Newton. Mass, a graduate from Har- 
prior to Henselt or have come into being since his 
day, the player of his music must have a practically 


re an insult to his talent; they were |vard. The young composer has writtes 
are % | 
unlimited command of great octave sweeps and of 


is 
~ a very commendable work, and there 
needless: and impertinent, for Mr. Sauer mueh originality shown in his treatment 

the most massive harmonies distributed into 
arpeggios which must be rendered almost as if they 


of the opening passage work given to 
were but immensely extended chords. This unusuai 


can appeal sucessfully to art lovers by different instruments, against which he | 
his masterly skill as an artist. introduces a background of staccato | 
his masterly SKI as al 
command Mr. Sauer displayed unhesitatingly, id 
and absolutely, until he swept the whole . metas Symphony No, 31, in D major, “Paris- 
All an. . 


chords in the basses and trombones, | 
There will be no concert next week. 
keyboard as the harp is swayed. Henselt: Concerto for Pianoforte, in F minor, 


eiven 
living superior. 
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Music Hall: Boston Symphony Orchestra 


The programme of the twelfth symphony | 
concert, given in the Music Hall last Sate | 
urday evening, was as follows: Me | 


the earlier phases. It is to be hoped 


bal | full symphony will be given, 
Sauer at the Symphony. Hoey P y-ed a better opinion can be gained 


The feature of the 12th symphony of ihe whole work and the composer's | 
Ee cise of. ge kg yeh ge wie  cahoe numbers on the program | 


f 
The conclusion theme is also worthy 0o 
mention for its clever combinations of | 
other gifts and achievements of pianism appeared ( PR: <A Mahe K | ‘ 
j r ». Converse: 
to be his, and he evoked sonority without clangor : “re onvers irst Movement from. 


Symphony in D minor, opus 7. We 
and delicacy without affectation. Of the full range | Wagner: Overture to “Der fiiegende Hollander,’ 


; 2 Mr. Emil Sauer s th ianist. sf" 
of his taste, sentiment and force it will not be possible Mozart’s Bp aba ig arene may be. 
to judge until he shall be heard in a various pro- called one of his lighter “ordhentene works, | 
gramme at his own initial concert next week; 


) but is none the less charming. In writing 
although it is certain that he has much more than ' it, the composer seems to have sized up his. 
Virtuosity to give his listeners. 


Oe thing cartainly t Paris audience with no little cleverness, and 
7 . : to have been bent, first and foremost, upon 
may be said ot him now: | f : a 
ai do m now: That few p we dics sibel pleasing it. One can feel that he saw with 
any instrument can convey a stronger impression the keen eyes of genius that the habitués of. 
_ than he of the personal equation contributed to an 


| the Concert spiritual did not care for pars 
artistic result, or make the hearer feel more sympa- j ticularly solid dishes, but were nevertheless 
_ thetically the enthusiasm, the glow, the earnestness, 


cultivated judges in matters of taste and . 
the purpose poured into the accomplished work. Ags style; that they were especially at homg, 
Sauer ended eaeh movement, one felt that he meant 


i t Emil ‘ e prog 
Pg Peele diced Boer re Mozart’s melodious Parisian 
Sauer, whose fulsome advance herald- soraheny, Which was played with a } 
ing had aroused great curiosity as to greatest delicacy, vivacity and sympa- 
the real position the artist occupied in thy, and the “mying Dutchman over- 
the musical world, for the preliminary ture, effective and dignified in treat 
notices sent for publication retnet yer - mene Siw as a whole spie 
y ive praise e emina- pre . 
Fee oe aD raonive from interested The concerts will be we~' | aot we 
anagers and their nonconservative as- week. Mr Evan Williams w il be the 
sociater It may be frankly stated at goloist at the next concert, an the in- 
once though, that Sauer needs no such gtrumental selections will compris s, the 
undignified methods in his behalf, for qyverture from ‘‘Romeo and | al 
his art is so wonderful and his accom- JPschaikowsky; selections from. ‘si a- 
plishments so brilliant that it is an in- frieg’ and “Gotterdammerung, : as 
ault to the man to “boom” him tp the ner, and Schumann’s third symphony. 
style of a freak or museum curio. Sauer 
has peculiarities, and few geniuses are a 
without some odd traits of character, 
but his oddities seem to be perfectly 
natural to the man, and not to be af- 
fectations. His hair is long and circles 
his head like a halo, he is attenuated 


in the operatic vein. Accordingly we find, 
that, in this symphony, if the inspiration | 


, modest in demeanor, tall and 
DB itot dnavacerul. But the man is soon 
forgotten in_ admiration for the artist. 


He chose Henselt’s fF minor concerto | 


of the selections for his debut 

in New York earlier in the week, and 
the same piece was used here. The au- 
thor was a celebrated pianist in the 
first half of the present “agghteet A and 
the composition is specially noticeable 
for the fullness and elaborateness of 
the piano part in which technical diffi- 
culties abound in profusion. The com- 
osition contains more of elaboration 
eth inspiration, as if the composer had 
Eonatructed complications in fingering 


every note of it, and the many eager recalls sprang 


not from approval of the artist alone, but from a 


sense of unison with the young man himself. 
The programme was otherwise fine and delight. 
ful, beginning with the exquisit: animation and . 


pure spirit of the youthful Mozart's sbort ‘*Pa- 
_risian’’ symphony, and ending with tue ‘EK lying 
Dutchman” overture, both wonderfully well read, 


the violins in the Mozart being brilliant and facile 
to a superlative degree. Mr. Gericke introduced a 
novelty in the first movement of a symphony by 


flow from no very deep source, it is ex-— 
ceedingly distinguished in character; the 
style of the work is !mpeccably eleganti) 
Then, few of Mozart’s symphonies remind , 
one so constantly of his operas; we hear’ 
Zerlina and Figaro frolicking through. alt 
three movements. In fine, it is a delight-— 
ful piece of brightness and brilliance. . “It. 
was admirably played; if not with quite. 
the high polish that would have done it no | 
harm, still with finish, dash and unfailing” 
effectiveness. so GS 
Mr. Converse’s movement has not) 
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‘would have been all but impossible for it 


not to have. Berlioz’s blunder, the third 
time he competed for the prize at the 
Conservatoire, was a warning not to be. 


‘despised by young aspirants. He had won 


, 
a] 


| the second prize the year before, and every- 


one assured him that he was sure of the 


Prix de Rome this time. 


. So he reasoned 
thus: “As these gentlemen have made up 
their mind beforehand to give me the first 


prize, I don’t see why I should bind my- 
self down, as I did last year, to writing in 
_ their style and according to their ideas, in- 


stead of following my own feeling and the 
style which is natural to me. Let us be 


seriously an artist and write a distinguished 


cantata.’’ 


got no prize at all! When young would- 


be graduates are writing for academic 


judges, they must write academically. 
Mr. Converse probably knew this as well 
as another. The form of this first move- 
ment of his symphony, written for the 


“Haupt-Priifung”’’ in Munich last spring, is 


| stickler could wish. 


| 


' 


as academically regular as the veriest 
And one cannot quite 
determine whether he fell into this regular 
form naturally or found it in any way an 
incumbrance. There is a certain individu- 
ality in his thematic material which is not 
to be gainsaid; an individuality which is 
not yet thoroughly crystallized out, so-that 
it stands homogeneously before you, and 
in distinct outlines; it shows itself as yet 
as a rather composite individuality, not 
free from reminiscences of the influence of 
others, but as an individuality, for all that. 
You do not pick out separate passages, and 
say: “This is Schumann, that Brahms, and 
the other Rubinstein.’’ You feel that there 
is some Schumann, Rubinstein and Brahms 
—to mention no others—unmistakably there; 
but all these outside influences are pretty 
cunningly blended, and Mr. Converse has 
stamped the whole with his own trade- 
mark. In fine, the work is decidedly more 
than respectable; there is achievement in 
it. Surely considerably more of promise 
than of achievement, but the young com- 
poser has really done something. It was, 
upon the whole, unfortunate that Mr. Sauer 
changed the order of the programme by 
not appearing at the announced time. The 
audience was left in the dark as to what 
had happened to him, and had to make the 
most of the announcement that ‘‘he would 
play the concerto after the Converse sym- 
phony.”’. Mr. Converse’s movement would 
have sounded fresher after the F minor 
concerto; Mozart had given the audience 
enough of the key of D for the nonce, and 


just then. — . 


But, if the change in the programme was 


it was in no mood to go on with D minor 


to the disadvantage of Mr. Converse’s 
‘Movement, it was—or would have been— 
‘all to the advantage of Wagner's overture 
(also in D minor), had not other unpleas- 
antnesses. intervened. Of these later. 


Only, as a fact, one was not in the mood 
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tened earnestly, but unwillingly; 
out of its proper frame. | 

Mr. Sauer has come, played, and, con- 
quered! There can be not the slightest 
doubt of that. He has shaken off all the 
circus tinsel and pinchbeck spangles with 
which the most astonishing press agents 
known to history did their best to adorn 
him, and stands now as an unmistakable 
artist. Not yet as a wholly wise and tact- 
ful one; but that is another story! It was 
no bad notion of his to make his first ap- 
pearance with the Henselt concerto. The 
work has no depth, its style is rather out 
of date nowadays, there is often an irk- 
some clumsiness in the orchestration— 
indeed, it is the one concerto we know 
that sounds far better with a second 
pianoforte than it does with orchestra. 
But, with and in spite of all this, the con- 
certo has much to recommend it. It is 
one of the most superb pieces of piano- 
forte writing in existence; and, more than 
this, the composer’s treatment of the 
pianoforte is quite his own; call it Cho- 
pinesque, if you will, it is that with some- 
thing added. Then, the composition shows 
a great deal of melodic invention; not of 
deep soulfulness, but genuine and infi- 
nitely distinguished; the whole thing is 
admirably written,and holds together with 
perfect solidity. It has often reminded us 
of what Franz Kugler once said of Do- 
menichino’s “Communion of St. Jerome’’— 
“the greatest picture ever painted without 
genius!’’ For complete, finished, exqui- 


| site elegance of style it well-nigh seeks its 


fellow. 

Mr. Sauer’s playing of this composition 
was exhaustive. To be sure, he allowed 
himself certain liberties which seemed es- 
pecially illegitimate for running counter to 
the composer’s expressed direction. 


“the first movement of the concerto must 
be played without change of tempo, as 
far as possible, strictly in time, with the 
exception of the few places indicated’— 
and Mr. Sauer treated the tempo with ul- 
tra-Wagnerian ‘“elasticity.”’ 
ally should have preferred to hear the 
thing go straight; but a pianist belongs to 
his own time, and might very weil feel 
himself hampered in his expressiveness by 
adopting obsolete methods. In any case, 
Flenselt was not the overpowering genius 
to specify the conditions under which a 
work of his should survive; he might es- 
teem himself happy if it survived under 
any conditions. Still his direction for 
playing the first movement of this con- 
certo was evidently something of a pro- 
test againist a style of performance which 
had begun to be fashionable even in his 
day, and Mr. Sauer’s playing was a char- 
acteristic example of this very style; in 
other words, Mr. Sauer did ‘precisely what 
the composer had told him not to. But, 
with this single exception, his playing of 
the concerto was beyond praise.- For 
once we have heard the peculiar old-time 


ut whether the over- 
ture was effectively played or not; we lis- 
it was 


| Italian bel canto; 


Hen- | 
selt has stated plainly in his score that | 


We person- | 


hibition Every phrase 
was grace itself; and, not only grace, but 
the most distinguished, highly polished 
grace, the grace of high breeding. Then, 
Mr. Sauer’s cantabile fs as that of the old 
he juggles with his 
touch so that the half-voiceless pianoforte 
seems verily to sing. And, heaven be 
praised, he does aot pound! How much 


more there may be in him than this con- 


certo calls forth we cannot tell; but that 
he can exhaust all the highest possibili- 
ties of this composition may safely be re- 


| corded. 


Why should he have spoiled so fair’a 
record? After Mr. Gericke had taken the 
precaution of having the pianoforte closed 
and drawn back to its former position on 
the stage, so that there should be no pcs- 
sible breaking of wise and artistic rules, 
Mr. Sauer, amid the thundering applause 
of the audience, strides up to the instru- 
ment, opens it with his own hands, and 
proceeds to play a solo! And this was 
what spoiled the ‘“Mying Dutchman’”’ 
overture! Ah! what a mere shabby dive 
trick! at a symphony concert thus to sub- 
ject a helpless audience to unmitigated 
piancforie playing! Is Mr. Sauer such a 


| kaby in the hands of his press-agents that 
| he must, at all hazards, have an encore gO 
| On record? 


The next programme—for friday after- 
noon, Jan. 27, and Saturday evening, Jan. 
#8, there being no rehearsal nor concert 
this week—is: Tchaikovsky, overture to 
‘“‘Romeo and Juliet;’’ » aria; Wag- 


| ner, selections from ‘Siegfried’ and “Got- 
_ terdimmerung;”’ 


» aria; Schu- 
in E-flat major, 
Mr. Evan Williams 


mann, symphony No. 8, 
“Rhenish,” opus 97. 
Will be the singer. 
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OL. HENRY LEE HIGGI SON, 
( the banking king, is one of the 
characters of Boston. The Hig- 
ginson line is characteristically 
inwoven with the sombre life of New 
England. Founded on these shores by 
Stern visaged Puritans, the family has 
experienced the loyalty of the Colonial 
day, the patriotic fire of Revolutionary 
times; and Henry Lee Higginson, the 
scholar, left his books at his country’s 
call in 1361, fighting gallantly through- 
out the Civil War, and wearing as h's 
Sole decoration, until an honorary de- 
gree which Harvard University con- 
ferred on him in 1882, the brevet title of 
Colonel, , 

It is a huge and undefined thing to 
éay that a man is the banking king of 
New England. Briefly this: Henry 
Lee Higginson is the virtual head of 
the banking house of Lee, Higginson & 
Co., which during a life of business ac- 
| tivity has financed well-known schemes, 


rm ee 


re a 


billion -of dollars. Imperial argosies 
have beén launched from their port , 
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mpany’s bonds, which hap-. 


of 3% per cents was placed by the firm 

of Lee, Higginson & Co., and shortly a_ 
{ subsequent issue.of another million of 

the same denomination was authorized 

and placed in the hands of the same 
_ bankers, 

The Bell Telephone Company was an- 
other concern that this house practically 
floated, for at least $8,000,000 worth of 

the $10,000,000 worth of ten-year 4 per 
cents of that company were placed from |: 
_the office of Lee, Higginson Co. : 

Other bends placed in the market by 
these gentlemen were those of the 
Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe and the : 
Union Pacific, in the early days of. 
these roads, before either company was 
reorganized; the Connecticut River. 
Railroad; the Chicago, Burlington and 
Quincy, the Bangor and Aroostook | 
Road, and the Oregon Railway and | 
Navigation Company. Four or five mill- | 
ion dollars of the bonds of the Walter 
Baker Chocolate Company were floated | 
from their bank; likewise those of the 
Calumet mine, in the days before the 
Calumet and Hecla came into existence; 
the processes of turning over the Boston 
and Providence Railroad to the Old Col- 
ony, and of effecting the consolidation | 
of the Thomson-Heuston and Edison | 
Electric Companies under the head of. 
the General Electric Company, were 
also financed by them, 


The Amer‘can Soldier in State Street. 


Boston is still the banking stronghold 
of this continent, although New York ' 
claims the name, It needs but a sojourn 
in the great West to observe with what 
deference, amounting almost to rever- 
ence, do bankers speak of the Pilgrim 
City whose capital in so large a meas- 
ure built up the prairie country. In 
the American world of capital perhaps 
‘no house is better known, or more 
| rightfully regarded as the Pole Star of 
|finance, than that of Lee, Higginson 
| & Co., the old-fashioned bankers of 
| State Street. Much might be said of 
the esteem in which this house is held, 
possessiny the confidence of that hys- 
teric community known as “the 
Street,” vhere it is reckoned sound and 
_hale as a well-rooted oak. In the quiet, 
‘ old-fashioned, well-ordered offices at 44 
State Street, where nothing is done in 
a flurry, princely argonauts have fitted 


‘out their expeditions to the Golden 


Islos. 

Mr. Higginson has been for many 
years a partner in this banking house, 
and now, since Col. Lee’s death, Mr, 
Higginson is virtually its head. Col. | 


Higginson has proved that marshalffg | 


rces is no less his forte than |_|! 
 Tepresenting capital aggregating. half a - “ane appeal “iat 


handling men on a battlefield. H 
methods are simplicity itself; the Amer. 
ican soldier gone into banking. ats 
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studied panegyric to the illustrious bought and paid for the lot of land by U. 'tS came to II, old-fashioned entertainment. J 
8 he was promoted to a Lieutenancy, |! dead: it was the loyal comradeshin.of the Children’s Hospital and submitted ‘! the Castle ‘"®-” 
aid was transferred to the cavalry arm || the veteran, himsclf the recipient of his” later for consideration a model pre-' 
of the service Oct. 31, at which time. he}! full share of foeman’s lead, breaking pared by McKim, Mead & White. But 
was commissioned Captain of a troop }' into voice in testimo1:y to the heroic life although the Directors during the year 
in the First Massachusetts. He was! and death of his fellow-soldier and) following gave much time and atten- 
promoted to the rank of Major March | brether officer. It was an utterance tion to various matters connected with 
26, 1862. He was brevetted Lieutenant | from the hevrt. It was the voice of a the new hal!, they were unwilling, for 
Colonel for gallantry March 13, 1864, and | loyal alumnus, proclaiming the charac- | business reasons, to advise the stock- 
served in July that year on Maj. Gen. ' ter and unworldliness of a college mate holders to adopt a plan and begin the 
Barlow’s staff, First Division of the -as the standard of manhood, worthy to building, 
Second Army Corps. Aug. 9 following | be taken as an example by collegians When it had seemed probable that the 
he was discharged for disability, hav- | of all generations. It was the inveca- city would take Music Hall for the 
ing brought away from the battle of | tion of a patriot placing at the disposi- rapid transit scheme, the generous and 
Aldie five wounds, three sabre cuts and | tion of a great unit ersity the means for | prompt subscription of $400,000 for a 
two pistol shots. nae |inculcating in the minds of youth the. new hall guaranteed the Symphony | 
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ictive hearing in this city after 
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y have something of a quiet 
‘own when January is pouring 
Its operatic and theatrical at- 
eckoned by German and Eng. 
questionable aristocracy in his 
,in fact, has been quietly filled by 
iring at least ten or twelve years, 
little curious to find him such 
sions with the American public. 
of both the Rubinsteins—and 
ely Anton, was great. He be- 
a Liszt scholar as well. Mr. 
ts’ pianist’? in Germany. Lon- 
‘him. Meantime, von Bulow, 
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ni, are only a few players of 
oO have come to us, some of them 
uer has not been drawn till now 
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Willing to maintain it much longer as. 
a public hall. During the year 1894 the | 
owners of the old hall gave an optionA 


the safety of following such a leader; prise which has made the name of this | | | | other owners of its stock were not /- 


the atmosphere of an army headquar- city synonymous with music, and justi- 
ters transferred to a business office. fied its pround title te the name of 
A simple, soldierly courtesy of manner; ‘Athens of America.’’ The scheme for 
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e kindness of disposition that benefices 
without blazoniy; rugged independence 
oft speech that puts the adjective before 
the noun and uses the right noun, even 


though it be an uncomfortabie one; a | 


fund of human nature with enough ro- 
mance in it to overleap bounds and 
manifest itself in genuine manly ardor 
under pressure; a burr-like roughness 
of exterior that discourages unsanc- 
tioned familiarity of discourse or man- 
ner; such is the personality of Col. 


Henry Lee Higginson. 


His Tribute to Robert G.. Shaw. 


Soldiers Field at Harvard is the sub- 
stantial expression of a soldier’s loyal- 
ty to his comrades and friends of the 
Civil War. To Col. Higginson, an ac- 
knowledged son of Harvard only by an 
honorary degree late in life, the Uni- 
versity owes this magnificent arena, 
where her youth acquire the manly 
coarage that can only be nurtured in 
“the wholesome out-door struggles for 
‘the Jaurels of physical victory. It was 
‘characteristic of the nature of the 
donor that the gift should have taken 
the form of a memorial of the friends 


! 
. 
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giving the city a distinctive musical 
life of its own was evolved by him, and 


the execution of it carried out from. 
year to year by him with characteristic | 


persistence and energy. With a system 
of changing from time to time the con- 
ductors of the concerts, but leaving to 
each one during his administration the 
almost entire management of the details 
of the enterprise, Col. Higginson suc- 
ceeded in wedding to the cause of the 
Symphony Concerts the interests of 
fashionabie Boston, and making a per- 
manent instituticn that which others 
had failed to make enduring. 

The pasage of the Rapid Transit bill 
by the Legislature in 1898 threatened 
the Symphony Concerts with interrup- 
tion, if not making them altogether a 


| thing of the past. It seemed altogether 


of his martial youth. Gen. Charles Rus-_ 


sell Lowell, Col. Robert Gould Sinaw, 
Col. James Savage, Jr., Col. Edward 
B. Dalton, Lieut. Stephen George Per- 
kins, and Lieut. James Jackson Low- 
ell. 

Rivaling in grandeur his gift of the 


| Chester Park 


athletic field was bis noble tribute to Avenue) and Huntington Avenue, ad- 


the memory of the dead; his speech in. 
‘Sanders Theatre at the dedicatory ¢X- | 


likely at that time that the city would 
take the Music Hall for this scheme. 
Col. Higginson had a conference with 
Mayor Matthews and immediately was 
convinced of the necessity of speedy ac- 
tion if he was to be sure of carrying on 
the concerts of the orchestra. A num- 
ber of public-spirited men who realized 
the abject poverty to which musical 
Boston would be reduced should these 
sweet sounds be hushed, banded them- 
selves together to provide a hall suited 
1o succeed Music Hall as a temple of 
music. An option was taken on the 
vacant land at the corner of West 
(now Massachusetts 


joining the Children’s Hospital grounds, 
and wu call was issued for subscriptions 
amounting to $400,000 to insure the im- 


on the property for conversion into an|! 


conditions were unfavorable to the 'Y Mad with several 


scheme, and this option was allowed to! 


expire. | 
As diligent calculation did not make it 


|| appear that the income of the old Music 
| Hall as a public auditorium would ever ___ ° 


be sufficient to pay its current expenses, 
for taxes and administration, the Di- 
rectors were unwilling to advise to 
build until the fate of the old hall was 
settled. Last March the question was 


settled by the sale of Music Hall to the 


Bosten Real Estate Trust for the sum 
of $450,090. 

One of the stipulations of the sale 
of this vencrable buiiding was that for 
the space of two years the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra should have the use 
of the auditorium for their regular con- 
certs. The necessity for expediting pro- 


gress upon the new Music Hall was —— 


therefore done away with. Thus was 
the terror cf homelessness once more 


_ averted by the foresight of Col, Hig-oist; 
'. ginson, 
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T is not an easy matter for a pianist, even of note. to 
get a liberal and distinctive hearing in this city after 
one of our music seasons has fairly run into its 

tion to various matters con middle. Concert interests of the more assured 
the new hal!, they were un Strength and novelty have something of a quiet 
business reasons, to advise strugele to hold theirown when January is pouring 

| helders to adopt a plan and out plentiful handfuls of its operatic and theatrical at- 
building. tractions. Emil Sauer is reckoned by German and Eng- 
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of the service Oct, 31, at which time he}! full share of foeman’s lead, breaking | 
‘was commissioned Captain of a troop |! into voice in testimo1:y to the heroic life 
4n the First Massachusetts. He was{| and death of his fellow-soldier and 
promoted to the rank of Major March | brcther officer. It was an utterance 

26, 18 He was. brevetted Lieutenant | from the hevyrt. It was the voice of a | 
‘Cotonel for gallantry March 13, 1864, and | loyal alumnus, proclaiming the charac- | 

served in July that year on Maj. Gen. ' ter and unworldliness of a college mate 

Barlow’s staff, First Division of the | as the standard of manhood, worthy to 
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ing brought away from the battle of 
‘Aldie five wounds, three sabre cuts and 
‘two pistol shots. 


Second Army Corps. Aug. 9 following | pe taken as an example by collegians 
3 was discharged for disability, hav-_ 


of all generations. It was the invoca- 


1 tion of a patriot placing at the disposi- 


tion cf a great uni‘ersity the means for 


inculcating in the minds of youth the. 





| When it had seemed proba 
| city would take Music H 


rapid transit scheme, the g 
prompt subscription of $4 
new hall guaranteed the 
concerts a permanent hom 


lish judges a pianist of unquestionable aristocracy in his 
profession. So high & place, in fact, has been quietly filled by 
Mr. Sauer during at least ten or twelve years, 
that it is a little curious to find him such 
a laggard in trying conclusions with the American public. 


Emil Sauer. 


following gave much time 
| 
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_ These things do not sit lightly even | lofty principles of love of country. 

upen a cast-iron constitution, but it! __. | : 
“must not be supposed that they inca- His Work for the Symphony Concerts. 
‘Pacitated the man for the service of | As the founder and patron of the! 
peaceful life. The culture of many | Boston Symphony Orchestra Col. Hig- | 
camps go to make an atmosphere that | ginson’s name is Known all! over the) 


cipitancy was not desirablg He 1s about thirty, a pupil of both the Rubinsteins—and 
|| few months later the raj C2#ch Rubinstein, not merely Anton, was great. He be- 
|| scheme failed, and the lot of ©2™me, later, something of a Liszt scholar as well. Mr. 

ton Avenue was purchased, S#uer has been a “ pianists’ pianist”? in Germany. Lon- 
: ; i : ) well-known that the old Mus} don has been cordial to him. Meantime, von Bulow, 
inspires the investor with confidence in (continent as the author of an enter-_ for sale, as Col. Higginsoj Joseffy, Rtimmel, Aus der Ohe, P aderefsky, Rosenthal, 
“the safety of following such a leader; prise which has made the namo of this || other owners of its stock] Pachmann, Carreno, Busoni, are only a few players of 
the atmosphere of an army headquar- city synonymous with music, and justi- | l | | willing to maintain it mucw rather particular fame who have come to us, some of them 


ters transferred to a business office. | 
A simple, soldierly courtesy of manner; 
a kin@ness of disposition that benefices 
without blazoniy; rugged independence 
of speech that puts the adjective before 
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fund of human nature with enough ro- 
‘mance in it to overleap bounds and 
manifest itself in genuine manly ardor 
under pressure; a burr-like roughness 
of exterior that discourages unsanc- 
| tioned familiarity of discourse or man- 
ner; such is the personality of Col. 


'Henry Lee Higginson. 


His Tribute to Robert G.. Shaw. 


Soldiers Field at Harvard is the sub- 
stantial expression of a soldier’s loyal- 


ty to his comrades and friends of the 
Civil War. To Col. Higginson, an ac- 


knowledged son of Harvard only by an 
honorary degree late.in life, the Uni- 
‘yersity owes this magnificent arena, 
where her youth acquire the manly 
‘eOarage that can only be nurtured in 
“the wholesome out-door struggles for 
‘the Jaurels of physical victory. It was 
‘characteristic of the nature of the 
‘aonor that the gift should have taken 
the form of a memorial of the friends 


‘ef his martial youth. Gen. Charles Rus- | 


sell Lowell, Col. Robert Gould Snaw, 
Gol. James Savage, Jr., Col. Edward 


B: Dalton, Lieut. Stephen George Per- 
kins, and Lieut. James Jackson Low- 


‘the noun and uses the right noun, even 
though it be an uncomfortable one; a | 
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fied its pround title te the name of | la public hall. During the y 


‘‘Athens of America.’’ The scheme for 


giving the city a distinctive musical 
life of its own was evolved by him, and 


the execution of it carried out from! 
year to year by him with characteristic | 


persistence and energy. With a system 
of changing from time to time the con- 
ductors of the concerts, but leaving to 
each one during his administration the 


‘almost entire management of the details 


of the enterprise, Col. Higginson suc- 
ceeded in wedding to the cause of the 
Symphony Concerts the interests of 
fashionabie Boston, and making a per- 
manent instituticn that which others 
had failed to make enduring. 

The pasage of the Rapid Transit bill 
by the Legislature in 1898 threatened 
the Symphony Concerts with interrup- 
tion, if not making them altogether a 
thing of the past. It seemed altogether 
likely at that time that the city would 
take the Music Hall for this scheme. 
Col. Higginson had a conference with 
Mayor Matthews and immediately was 
convinced of the necessity of speedy ac- 
tion if he was to be'sure of carrying on 
the concerts of the orchestra. A num- 
ber of public-spirited men who realized 
the abject poverty to which musical 
Boston would be reduced should these 
sweet sounds be hushed, banded them- 
selves together to provide a hall suited 
to succeed Music Hall as a temple of 
music. An option was taken on the 
vacant land at the corner of West 
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One of the stipulations 
of this vencrable buiiding 
the space of two years the 
phony Orchestra should h 
of the auditorium for their 
certs. The necessity for ex 


|| gress upon the new Musi 
||, therefore done away with. 


the terror cf homelessness 
averted by the foresight o 


. ginson. 


to stay here. But Mr. Sauer has not been drawn till now 
to the same goal. Since his débuts he has quietly gone 
about at home confirming his admirable reputation. 


Hence Mr. Sauer reaches us in the maturity of the powers 
that have won him his honors. For all that, as I began 
to say, it is not an ordinary compliment to New York’s 
knowledge, not just a fact due to New York’s amus- 
ing curiosity in making comparisons, nor yet only in 
reward of much tedious puffery from Mr. Sauer’s ‘“ pro- 
moters,” that in such a musical mid-winter this remarked 
artist’s first concert here last week drew a large audience 
into demonstrations not to be excused where the incite- 
ment to them is less. From the moment that the odd- 
looking yet dignified musician sped from the coulisse. 
slipped unobtrusively to his place, and began that hack- 
worn, tiresome E flat (‘‘ Emperor’) Concerto of Bee- 
thoven, Mr. Sauer cast his own particular spell over 
the house, no matter who else might have woven artful 
planistic ones before him. The effect of the Beethoven 
Concerto was magical—strangely so. He made it alive. 
new, interesting. And on through the solos, taken from 
Bach - Tausig, Schumann, and Chopin—all stock things, 
if not exactly stale things—the Sauer charm deepened. 
It culminated in as magnificently elegant, romantic, and 
yet solid an interpretation of Henselt’s Concerto as ever 
one could hear. The audience applauded again and again. 
At the end it clattered itself tired,as New York *concert 
crowds delight to do; and so there were two recalls as a 
final reward. But all the applause was deserved. Mr. 
Sauer’s triumph had been instant and complete. Artistic 
superiority and truth.won it. By-the-bye, the record of 
the evening must here contain a word praising warmly 


| the brilliant and symmetrical aid, the concert through, of 
the Paur Orchestra. Mr. Paur received special tributes 


There will be no Public 


in his turn. Better playing of Berlioz could not be. 


ell. | | 
| | {Chester Park (now Massachusetts 
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thle tap ie sl bis. Setar eriiute to | Avenue) and Huntington Avenue, ad- 

LOIS De: of the dead; his spéech in| joining the Children’s Hospital grounds, 
siietiaaaiiaiiali pit amounting to $400,000 to insure’ the im- 


—$—__ ‘‘Are we really likely,” I asked a friend, as we came 
away, ‘‘to have a kind of virilized Thalbergism as our 
next pianistic school? Are we to have at last a fuller 

recognition of beauty in mere pianism, 
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fy 84 Age hand in hand with what liberal measure of | 
chine. emotionality our coming great players . 

shall feel?” It is not wise to predict. In- 
stead, let us hope. Mr. Sauer belongs, in a way, to the 
Thalbergian school of players. But to all the flashing, 
limpid dexterity of fingering, the singing quality in mel- 
ody, a use of the piano’s mezza voce that is almost unique 
just now, the exquisite preciseness of his technical witch- 
ery—to all that, Saner can adjoin at will a rich volume of 
tone and a masculine vigor and fire that Thalbergism is not 
careful of illustrating. Thalberg’s distinctive style, indeed, 
was foreign to that kind of art. Yet there is none of that 
pounding, jangling, roaring, and blurring certain to meet 
our ears when we listen to— but let me forbear to send 
Shivers through the souls of those to whom certain tall 
piano kings can do no wrong. Enough to set down that 
‘Mr. Sauer is classic rather than otherwise in his quality, 
yet a genial modernist; that he is more conservative than 
disturbed in a serene yet sensitive artistic equipoise by 
mistaken ideas on piano-playing, exemplified of late. Mr. 
Sauer appears to believe that the piano-forte should be re- 
garded as a musical instrument—mechanical, and hence to 
be warily managed, limited in its highest qualities—but 
not a noisy quartz-stamp. Moreover, save for an occasion- 
al fillip to our interest in his actual personality—which 
he gives us by some impulsive movement of his hand or 
head, or by his cardinal bow — Sauer makes us rather 
forget Sauer. Thé Sauer pianism is not acrobatic. The 
plaver can sit before the clavier while he is scattering 
double octaves as quietly as if he were adding up a little 
bill. He has no Adonisian graces, no charms of person. 
Instead there are a simplicity and an earnestness about the 
man that from the moment he gets to his work bespeak 
a respectful listening. That attention soon becomes en- 
thusiasm for a pianist of the very first musical quality, in 
whatever Mr. Sauer may set himself to do. 
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Boston Music Hall. 


SEASON 1898-99. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 


Mr. WILHELM GERICKE, Conduetor. 


ALL. GONCERY 
SATURDAY, JANUARY 28, AT 8, P. M. 


Programme. 


TCHAIKOVSKY. OVERTURE to “‘Romeo and Juliet.” 
ARIA. 


WAGNER. SELECTIONS from “‘Siegfried’’ and ‘“‘Gétterdim- 
merung.’’ 


SCHUMANN, 


Soloist: 


Mr. EVAN WILLIAMS. 
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The Fiabe-toree hand in hand with what liberal measure of 

chine. emotionality our coming great players 

Shall feel?” It is not wise to predict. In- 

stead, let us hope. Mr. Saucr belongs, in a way, to the 
Thalbergian school of players. But to all the flashing, 
limpid dexterity of fingering, the singing quality in mel- 
ody, a use of the piano’s mezza voce that is almost unique 
just now, the exquisite preciseness of his technical witeh- 
ery—to all that, Sauer can adjoin at will a rich volume of 
tone and a masculine vigor and fire that Thalbergism is not 
careful of illustrating. Thalberg’s distinctive style, indeed, 
was foreign to that kind of art. Yet there is none of that 
pounding, jangling, roaring, and blurring certain to meet ‘ ; 
our ears when we listen to —but let me forbear to send ; | SEASON 1898-99 
shivers through the souls of those to whom certain tal] | 
piano kings can do no wrong. Enough to set down that 


Mr, Sauer is classic rather than otherwise in his quality, | | XN Y ‘ 
yet a genial modernist; that he is more conservative than | | BOSTON SYM PHONY ORCHESTR \ 
. Pe . ty he o a8 “Sie af | SF bh 7 aa 
disturbed in a serene yet sensitive artistic equipoise by | | 
mistaken ideas on piano-playing, exemplified of late, Mr. | | 

Sauer appears to believe that the piano-forte should be re. | } HE , 

varded a musical fnaieiumeneccthaedhinn tant and hence to | Mr, WILHELM GERICKE, Conductor. 

be warily managed, limited in its highest qualities—but 

not a noisy quartz-stamp. Moreover, save for an oceasion- | pat eek fe 

al fillip to our interest in his actual personality—which Fh 

he gives us by some impulsive movement of his hand or al 

head, or by his cardinal bow — Sauer makes us rather | XIII CONCERYE 

forget Sauer, Thé Sauer pianism is not acrobatic. The Bi < ; 

wich ean sit before the clavier while he is scattering 6 

double octaves as quietly as if he were adding up a little | TTT T Q 

bill. He has no Eaauiins graces, no charms of person, | | | SATU RDAY, JAN UARY <8, AT 8. P.M 
Instead there are a simplicity and an earnestness about the _ 

man that from the moment he gets to his work bespeak , |] 

a respectful listening. That attention soon becomes en- j | Programme. 

thusiasm for a pianist of the very first musical quality, in | 


Whatever Mr. Sauer may set himself to do. | || TCHAIKOVSKY. OVERTURE to ‘‘Romeo and Juliet.” 


I hear that Mr. Sauer ts distréssed by || these many moons. The fact is, Emil is | 
_the glare and brilliancy of electric illu- || in for a severe pull, and if it isn’t hair, 
| mination, and would like to sit in a state | it is this poetic twilight in dear old Mu- 
of semi-darkness when playing, which }| Sic Hall making him seem so weird, | 

may-account for the depressing gloom 4 that will do it—of .course, with that | 
Of Music Hall at Friday’s recital. That | beautiful finger-lace work thrown in. : 


temple of the Muse is none too cheerful | ON ee | : | WAGNER <eT BOTTA Cas ely apne .° 
at any time, but to lessen‘its amount of | , | | AGNER. SELECTIONS from “Siegfried” and “Gotterdim- 


light ‘is to add to many persons’ low {| THE CHATTERER. | elaat | merung. 
spirits, not to say curiosity. But every | ; 

pianoforte player must have some ¢ca- 
price, and Sauer’s is the ignoring his 
audience. If he could, I am sure, he 


| 
! 
: 


If Emi} Sauer’s hair was cut short 
how much better would he play? That 
airy, fuzzy chevelure shaken about like 


would‘have the instrument on which he feathers adds so immeasurably to the 
plays wheeled round, so he should not | ect that it quitedowns the memory of 
Ae, public, and pF coll all the lights Paderewski’s blonde locks, which once 
a ; ‘gracefully curled. Oh, yes, that re- | | 
would be extinguished, save one just se vabacoige P: : . : val 
fie , ' ate 3 hae aed . . 1 | SCH i Se > , 
above. his frizzly head. Sombre as it ce ict ages pcan seo dea ann / UMANN, SYMPHONY No. 3. 
Shadow, there was.nothing sad or sicepy | CeMttic “single hairs” draw them to 
: panes dyes 5 the player’s. feet, metaphorically speak- 
"dalled oe ht apwrenaplie as ing, of course. But the public should re- 
pinned aiite endo 2 of a eeiliaaitow joice- at. having .another. object to-rave. 
oe Repeat over, It was time; it had-need of an- 
fe ent Snimating the general coun- other, musical {dol:to draw its fire. |” ’ 
tenance.’ I have seldom seen, as far as — ines , 
the dim religious light permitted, a mi 
more pleased: congregation of listeners. | | EVA WILLIA 
‘Sauer need not be one of the great fel- | N ms. 
lows while he can magnetize the multi- | 
“tude. | Temperament? That’s it. And | 
he knows it, too. Such a house as it : 

| 


Soloist: 


‘was,/ with all our out of town music pa- 
_ trons, and a Symphony rehearsal crowd 
| to-boot, was ‘not)}seen at:a piano recital 





P.M. 
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‘‘Romeo and Juliet.’’ 


’ 


” from “‘Jephthah.”’ 


issig. 


1898-909. 


Sehr m 


Soloist 


Programme. 
SYMPHONY No. 3, in E-flat major, ‘‘Rhenish,”’ 


Op. 97. 


I. Lebhaft. 
II. Scherzo 


AIR, “‘Lend me your aid,” from ‘‘The Queen of 
III. Nicht schnell. 


SELECTIONS from ‘‘Siegfried”’ and ‘‘G6étterdam- 


TASY 
RECITATIVE, ‘Deeper and deeper still,’ and 
merung.’’ 


ATR, “‘Waft her, angels, 
(Arranged by HANS RICHTER.) 


OVERTURE-FAN 


V. Lebhaft. 


ALI. CONCERT 


SATURDAY, JANUARY 28, AT 8 
IV. Feierlich, 


SEASON 
Mr. EVAN WILLIAMS. 


Boston Music Hall. 
Mr. WILHELM GERICKE, Conductor. 
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‘Music Hall: Boston Symphony Orchestra 


The thirteenth symphony. concert — was 
-Biven in the Music Hall on Saturday even- 
ing, the programme being: 7 afait 
Tchaikovsky: Overture-Fantasy, ‘‘Romeo and Ju- 
liet.’’ Me 

Handel: Recitative, ‘Deeper and deeper still, 
and Air, ‘‘Waft her, angels,’’ from Jeph- 
thah.’’ 4 Re 

Wagner: Selections from “Slegfried’’ and ‘'Git- 
tendiraunerioe’’ (arranged by Hans Richter). 

Gounod: Recitative, ‘“‘How frail and weak a thing 
is man,’’ and Air, ‘‘Lend me your aid,’’ from 
‘‘Trene.’’ 

Schumann: Symphony No. 8, 
“‘Rhenish,’’ opus 97. 

Mr. Evan Williams was the singer. 


If ever Tchaikovsky has made for beauty 
in his orchestral writing, it is surely in 
parts of his ‘‘Romeo and Juliet.’’ Impres- 
sive—for force and poignancy of feeling— 
he surely is in many of his works; but here 
he lets pure musical beauty go hand in 
hand with impressiveness. Seldom:has he 
reached such a height as in the introduction 
to this overture-fantasy, especially in those 
series of suspensions that seem caught, as 
it-were, from Gluck’s overture to ‘“Iphigénie 
en Aulide.’’ The much-admired second 
‘theme (love-motive) in the Allegro moves 
‘us less puissantly; we find beauty in it, and 
of poignancy enough and to spare; it is 
' certainly a nobler inspiration than the 
second theme in the ‘“‘Pathétique.’”’ But it 
somehow does not strike us as quite so 
wonderfu as it does many of thé composer's 
Sworn admirers. We are ready to acknowl- 
edge the brilliancy of the first theme of this 
Allegro (street-braw] motive) and _ the 


superb fire with which it is worked up; . 
*@lone for grandeur 


still we cannot entirely like it: the trail of 
Meyerbeer is over it, and that rhythm has 
‘been so trivialized by him that {it is hard 
for anyone to wash the stain from it. But 
the firm strength with which the whole 
work is carried through cannot help com- 
‘pelling sincere admiration; the whole is 
very genuine and spontaneaus, there is true 
genius in it. 
no! It was well-nigh faultless technically; 
the introduction and all the more furious 
parts of the 
Played. Only in the love-theme did we miss 
‘the true Tchaikovskian ‘‘disperazione,.’ 
desperation—that is the word for it: 
sounded a little tame and lyrical, it did not 
harrow you. 

Richter’s selections from the last two 
“Nibelungen”’ dramas were read and played 
to perfection in every respect; one could 
imagine nothing finer. The selections them- 
selves are admirably chosen; Richter has 
truly made an “invisible seam”’ between the 
.“Slegfried” and the ‘“G6tterdimmerung”’ 
parts. Only we do not like that tagging-on 


not 
should have preferred to have “‘Siegfriea’s 
Rheinfahrt” go n unbroken, through all 
those mysterious,  ill-boding harmonies 
which bring it to a Close in Wagner's 
Original score, the whole ending on. the 
first B natural 


mr MORON, | tn te tee singularly various in mood’ 
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Valhalla-motive “makes irruption,” as thé 


not get enough of It te r 
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make it worth while! ‘ee 


heard here 


‘ Quite in: place in go extended a wo 


Schumann’s third symphony had not. been 
? | since it was’ given. by Mr, 
Nikisch in the season of 1892-93; Mr. P, Wor 
let it severely alone. It is, upon the wh¢ le, 
the least generally admired of Schuman: 18 
four symphonies, although there may be™ 
some persons who prefer it to the No. 2, in’ 
C major. It is certainly the most unequal » 
of the four: if not unequal in abso ute 
re is not a weak movement. 


and style, lacking in that homogeneity t 
#hould mark a truly great Symphony. T} 2. 
third movement, delightful as it is in itself, 
is too much in the vein of some of Schu- | 


mann’s smaller planoforte pieces to seem 
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ar from the grand m 
the first and fourth movements. 


‘ nothing symphonic i 
’ finale, 


4o the 


4 church-music of the future.”’ 


Allegro were wonderfully _ 


it ., 


“ing it in its proper frame 


| Not that 


lated 
nything else in the 
work. Still, with all its shortcomings, the 
Symphony contains some of Schumann’s 
finest and most titanic inspirations. The 
Syncopated theme of the first movement fg 
a gem of the first water: and how glori- 
ously, with what wealth of harmonic and 
contrapuntal resource, with what unflag-— 
sing energy and fire, the movement is. 
worked out! The. second movement is. 
unique in the history of sy writing; 
worth its weight in gold! And the fourth 
movement (cathedral-scene) would stand. 
and emotional de th 
among all Schumann’s works, were it not 
for the introduction to the final chorus’ in 
his ‘Faust’? — which Ambros called “the. 
The perform-_ 
ance was exhaustive; it gave you the work, | 
the whole work, and nothing but the work! 
It can rank with the recent performance of | 
the C major symphony. | . ae 
Mr. Williams’s singing almost induced uy. 
‘to forgive him for his selections. 1e 
first we read the programme 
of the advisability-of some suc 3e= 
ment in the newspapers as, “Wanted! a 
tenor who will not sing ‘Waft Her, Angels,’ 
nor ‘Lend Me Your Aid! ” The Handel air 
is infinitely great music, if you will; but” 
one has had so much opportunity for -hear-_ 
‘that it seemed 
Superfluous to give it at a Symphony con" 
cert. Besides, one does not care to be, 
reminded unnecessarily of oratorio,’ But ¥ if, 
Williams’s singing of it was a revelation, 
we liked him particularly in th >. 


_recitative; his.enunciation {fs beauty. i 


| 


of the Valhalla-motive at the end; it does . and he is in no wise lacking in feeling: | 


seem to belong with the rest.~« We | 


expressive force; but there was too mu 

of the conventional oratio-singer’s whine 
there, a good deal of it was sung too slow ee 
When will singers. remember that Ha adel 
was, first and foremost, a dramatic writer, 


| @ composer of operas? In the alr, howeve 
of the Gibichung-scene—it | Mt. Williams was easily superb; his te 
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ee ts) ‘surely an advance upon that! “Die Gétterdimmerung” are coming. [f th evenin F 8 | there was no singing out of tune, and 
ir. W rit ams was loudly and deservedly ap- | Ags for; Schumann's Rherish evm " 4 1e J°§ . ae eee ce ) . 
:: uded after both his selections. {t fe fot the Wost part che of the : mamed event, °° One could rest in comparative ease to 
he ne t programme is: Dvorak, over- | ititatingly boresome things in’ all. ie. bee! aia the Palate i SFRCH) he the music that is always more instru- 
‘“Carneval,’”’ opus 92; Max Bruch, |™usic. Lake out the: “Cathedral music," § |. "Phe t “that 4f the pe : ntal tl able. Mr. Ev: 
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| ! | | Myr. jams, who was' | Gounod air appealed strongly to the en- 
thusiasm of the audience. 

The program for the next concert is: 
Overture, “Carnival,” Dvorak; Scotch 
Fantasy for violin, Bruch; Symphonic 
poem, “Phaeton,” Saint-Saens; Sym- 
'phony, “Harold in Italy,” Berlioz. The 


}| soloist will be Mr. T. Adamowski., 





loist: 


WILLIAMS. 
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Handel. thus sung, at a ‘tempo that | ie ‘ 


allows the -music to have 
melodic hang-together, that puts shallow 
gentimentality out. of doors! Would only 
¢hat the,accompaniment had been better 
played!. Mr. Gericke followed the singer 
with all his usual skill; but the orchestra 
played the music like—well, just as they 
talk about Handel when they confide their 
professional grievances to you; and Handel 
is one, of these grievances. No modern 
orchestral player likes playing Handel to- 
day; it is ‘‘too disgustingly easy’’ to be 
any fun. And it must be admitted that 
the men played the accompaniment to this 
air rather like sawing wood. | 

The ‘‘Irene’’ air is certainly not great 
music, being cheap and commonplace 
enough, in all conscience. Even the scoring 
is vulgar, albeit not -unskilfully done. Gou- 
nod was foolish enough to forget the singu- 
Jar merit of his orchestration in ‘‘Faust,’’ 


ling on his armor for the Académie de Mu- 
sique, he bade’ farewell to that masterly 
thrift in the use of instruments and began 
to lay on color as with a trowel, scoring 
like any competent craftsman, but no. bet- 
ter. Mr. Williams sang the thing superbly, 
but could make it no better than it was. 
After all, this air marks an advance in 
the tenor repertory; it is one of those 
things that tenors sing because they like 
to, just as pianists play Liszt rhapsodies. 
Well, thirty years ago they used to sing 


- Blumenthal’s ‘‘Message’’; and the air from 
‘“Trene’’ is surely an advance upon that! 
Mr. Williams was loudly and deservedly ap- 
plauded after both his selections. 

| The next programme is: Dvorak, over- 
ture, ‘‘Carneval,’’ opus 92; Max Bruch, 
‘Scotch fantasy for violin, opus 46; Saint- 
Saéns, symphonic poem No. 2, “Phaéton,”’ 
opus 389; Berlioz, symphony No. 8%, in G 
major, ‘‘Harold en Italie,’’ opus 16 (viola 
obligata, Mr. Franz Kneisel). Mr. Timothée 
Adamowski will be the solo violinist. 


some , 


| Recitative, 


the footlights. 
“Th 


Given by th 
Ellis Grand Opera Company. 


The program | of. the, 13th Symphony 
concert in Music Hall last evening, 
Mr. Gericke conductor, was as follows: 


Overture-Fantasy, ‘‘Romeo and Juliet,’’ — 
Tschaikowsky 
‘‘Deeper and Deeper Still,’’ 
and Air, ‘‘Waft Her, Angels,’’ from 
Jephthah Hande!} 
Sclections from ‘‘Siegfried’’ and ‘Twilight ; 
of the Gods’’ (arranged by Hans Rich- 
ter) Wegner 
Air, ‘‘Lend Me Your Aid,’’ from ‘‘Irene,’’ 
Gounod 
Symphony No. 3, in E flat major...Schumann 


After the opera music of the week a 


| Symphony program with a little green 
written for the Théatre Lyrique; in buck- | 


in it—something cooling—would have 


‘1 beena relief. AlthoughI have heard more 
Stirring performances of Tschaikow- 


sky’s ‘‘Romeo and Juliet,” there was 


still the sound of clashing rapiers, there | 
|Was the music of the church and the) 


thought of funeral hymn, there was the 
great melody of ‘‘love that mocks time 
and space,” the melody of eternal pas- 


sion, eternal. pain. ‘There was again 


the smell of the theatre. the sight of 


The selections from 

e Ring’’ were surely not green or 
cooling, and we were thus reminded 
that “Die Walkuirie,’* Sigfried’’ and 
“Die Gétterdimmerung”’ are coming. 
As for Schumann's Rhenish symphony, 
it is for the most part one of the most 
irritatingly boresome things in all 
music. Take out the ‘‘Cathedral music,”’ 


and there is little of any interest.to. 


anyone save the earnest student of syn- 
copation. | , 


Mr. Evan Williams supplied a touch 


of green by singing the recitative. and 
aria from ‘“Jephthan’’ and then he, 


too, went into the theatre with his’ 
aria from Gounod’s ‘‘Queen of Sheba.’’ | 
Handel’s recitative always appealed to. 
me on account of the line ‘‘Great Che-| 


mosh, and such fabied deities.’’ And 
in the Gounod recitative it takes a 
tenor of authority to face an audience 
with | ma br 
‘‘How frail and weak a thing is man!’’ 


I have written about Mr. Williams 
many times in the Journal, and it is 
not necessary now to draw a pen pic- 
ture of him after the manner of Claren- 
don. Certain tones were veiled last 
night, and at times there was a sus- 
picion of throatiness, but the natural 
beauty of his voice, the intelligence 
shown in phrasing, and the ease and 


simplicity with which he sang made. 
their way straight to the hearers, wao 


were loud in applause, espécially after 
the aria from Gounod, which—let me 
whisper in your ear, '} 


pretty poor stuff, oT eam me , 
| S| Philip’ Hale. 


His Singing Rewarded) with 
., Plagse and Recalls—Other Num- 


fs: erture, ‘ Carneval,’’. 


r, Williams—is 
rar eee Scotch fantasy for violin,’’ 
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_ @ Spirited Overture—A Week of 


Musical Feasts Concluded. 


The programme for the 13th concert of 
the season by the Boston Symphony or- 
chestra in Music Hall last evéning wass 
Overture—Fantasy, ‘‘Romeo and Juliet’’.. 

i, ese Z . .. Techaikowsky 
‘“‘Waft Her Angels,’’ from ‘‘Jephtha’’! .Handel 
Selections from ‘‘Siegfried’’ and ‘‘'Gotter- 
dammerung’’ Wagner 
Air, ‘‘Lend Me Your Aid,’”’ from ‘‘Iréne’’. 
| | _ Gounod 
Symphony No. 8, E-flat, ‘‘Rhenish’’. .Schumana 

Mr. Evan Willfams was the soloist. 

The concert seemed to be a trifle pro- 
vocative of somnolency, or, perhaps, at 
the close of a week that has been so 
prolific in music, the ear had become 
jaded with excessive concourse of sweet 
sounds, and of sounds that weré not sa 
sweet, and found it difficult to appre- 
ciate the programme:in the proper spirit 
and at its true worth. Then, too, 
the Tschalkowsky overture was musis 
that set a pace which was not sustained 
by the other numbers. Even the Richter 
arrangement of the Wagner selections 
seemed dull. : ty ; 

After listening to seven operas in one 
week, and going from the last of them 
in the afternoon to a solid concert in 
the evening, it is not wholly impossible 
that one may have feasted to satiety 
before reaching the last named event, 
and without the palaté in exactly the 
condition to relish so rich a pousse cafe, 
Therefore is it that if the programm 
took on an aspect of ‘heaviness, an 
its interpretation appeared to be not ag 
interesting as.is the rule with the con- 
ductor and his splendid orchestra, it is 


possibly attributable to musical gorman- 


dizing and its resulting, dyspeptic slug- 
giehness on the part of the. over-fed 

earer, rather than to the selections and 
their performance. 

Mr. Williams, who was cordially wele 
comed, sang the; Handel aria in that 
broad legato manner and with that 
eee of voice that always causes 
listening to him to prove a pleasure of 
a high order. The recitative seemed 
to drag, owing to the unnecessarily 
dragging pace at which it wag taken 
but the aria was ‘read with ‘dignity o 
sentin.ent and: loftiness of- style. The 
Gounod air hovers perilously on the 


' verge of commonplace, but it is vigor- 
. Qgusly. dramatic, 


and its climaxes are 
very effective. Mr. Williams sang this 
with great impressiveness and with a 
sostenuto that may be fairly pronounce 
noble. He was tremendously applauded 
and recalled after each effort: — | 
The programme for the next concert 
2 Dvoraks 
ch; syme- 
phonic poem, ‘‘Phaeton,’ Saint-Saensy 
symphony, ‘Harold .in Jtaly,” Berlios, 
Mr, i ‘Adamowski is to be the soloist. 


The Symphony Concert. 
The program for the 
cert was: ’ ~ 


ee A t 


thirteent 


h 


con-_ 


Overture-Fantasy, ‘‘Romeo and Juliet,”’ 


Tehaikovsky | | 


Recitative, ‘‘Deeper and deeper still,’’ 


and Air, “‘Waft ther, angels,’’ 
‘“Jephthah,”’ 
of the 
| Hans Richter) 
Air, ‘‘Lend me your aid,”’ 


Gods” (arranged 


Symphony No. 3, 
‘‘Rhenish,”’ Op. | 
Soloist, Mr. Evan Williams. 


EK -flat 


H 


from 


andel 


"and “‘Twi- 


by 


Wagner 
from ‘‘Irene”’ 
Gounod 
major, 
Schumann 


There is little that calls for special 
note in this program. The orchestral] por- 


tion was admirable throughou 


t, 


the 


Tschaikovsky overture being interpret- 
ed with rare brilliancy and the larger 


selections with thrilling effect. 


latter aroused the passing 


These 


behef that 


they were more effective without than 


With the voices: at 


least they did not! 


arouse in the hearer the pain of witness- 


‘ing a single pair of human lungs strug- 


ging to sing against the 
fan entire orchestra. 


calists brought another relief 


whirlwind of 
The absence of vo- 


with it: 


there was no singing out of tune, and 


so one could rest in comparative ease to 


the music that is always more 


mental than singable. Myr. 


lkuavans 


instru- 


Wis 


hot at his best; his voice seemed tired, 


and there was a suggestion that he sang 


With effort. The Handel 


recitative, 


however, was given with simplicity and 


dignity, and the interpretation « 


rf 


the 


G;ounod air appealed strongly to the en- 


thusiasm of the audience. 


The program for the next concert is: 


Overture, “Carnival.” Dvorak: 


violin, Bruch: 
“Phaeton,” 


phony, “‘Harold in Italy,’’ Berlioz. 


Fantasy for 
Saint-Saens: 


poeni, 
soloist will be Mr. T. Adamowski 


loist: 


WILLIAMS. 


Scoteh 
Svmphonie 


Sym- 


The 





The thir teenth Symphony programme included 
nothing new. The orchestral numbers were the 
picturesque and emotional ‘‘Romeo and Juliet’’ 
overture of ‘I'schaikowsky, the familiar concert 
extracts from ‘‘Siegfried’’ and ‘*Gotterdammer. 
ung,’ and Schumann’s third symphony. All of 
these were rendered as they should be for clearness 
of statement, polish of manner, susceptibility to 
change of phase and firm emphasis. Especially 


splendid was the evocation and illumination of the | 
successive themes of Siegfried, his conquests and | 


his love, and the genial symphony was equally 


notable for grace, suavity and lightness. Mr. | 


Evan Williams made his first appearance in these 


concerts. and sang those two great and esteemed | 
tenor scenes, ‘*‘Deeper and deeper still,"’ from | 


‘‘Jephtha,’’ and ‘*Lend me your aid,’ from **The 


Queen of Sheba.”’ He was in virtually perfect | 
voice,so that beauty of tone, sustained phrasing, | 
and that growth of climax in which he has a= 


peculiar skill, prevailed throaghout his singing, 
_while his verbal enunciation was wonderfully clear. 


But he might have chosen his selections better. 
. try viryt 


. 
Rea 
P Seas 


Of Seville” at Boston Theatre. 
After dining out for a week, it was a 


Pleasure to sit down again at the home 
table and thy highly spiced courses cif 


cpera which hive been set before us cnaly | 
served to make the classical fare of our | 


Symphony Orchestra the more attractive. 
But the symphonia banquet also began 
with a strongly seasoned dish; Tsahaikow-. 
Eky’s ‘‘Romeo end Juliet” overture Awells 
far more upon the strife of the Montagues 
and Capulets then upon the aifairs of the 
two lovers. .. 

It is astonishing from how Many pa)uis 
of view this tragedy can bs wpprodched by 
the composer! Just as Heine’s “Li ist 
Wie eine Blume” leads al] olvéer poems in 
the number of its musical settings, (there 
are probably over 200 settings of this sliort 
poem), so this Shakespearit1 topia leuds 
all others tin its manifold musical treat- 
ments, 

From Gounod and Bellini at the head of 
the list, we have a roll of nearly a score of 
composers who have made an opera out 


of the subject, Dejazest bringing up the . 


rear with a parody called “Rhum et Eau 
en Juillet.” We have Romeo turned into 
a violoncello, and Juliet into a violin, in 
a wonderful balcony scene by Berlioz, ana 
&n entire symphony with choruses cf the 
fighting factions, amd other outgrowths of 
the play might be cited. It is evident, 
therefore, that the composer joins with 
all the world in loving a lover. 

The Tschaikowsky overture cannot es- 
cape some traits of nationality; the Rus- 
Sians claim that this composer is too cos- 
mopolitan to represemt their country; but 
to the outsider, Tschaikowsky cannot al- 
together purge himself of the caviar fiavor. 


Mark Twain has told a charming tale of 


the German painter who sketched “The 
Surrender at Yorktown,” with the result 
that Washington and Cornwallis became 
Germans, and both armies had Teutonic 
attributes; in about the same manner, wo 
cannot help suspecting that this Romeo 
amd Juliet dwelt in Moscow rather than in 
Verona, and that the crowd which brougnt 
forth the “alarums and exctirsions,’’ were 
moujiks, 

The great Hanslick once said of this over- 
ture,—‘‘Thus Destiny knocks at—the bass- 
drum!’ The remark is apt, for there is 
plenty of tumult in the work, and Mr. 
Gericke read this with his latterday em- 


hasis. But the dreamy melancholy of the ! 


nnglish horn and a final suggestion of 
the apotheosis of the lovers was not lack- 
ing and the tender subordinate theme was 
given with much beauty. The kettledrum- 
mer allowed himself more force in this 
work than he has hitherto exhibited, but 
this was in accordance with the ecomposer’s 


evident intention, 


Mr. Evan Williams sang with commen- 


dable surety and expression Handel’s 


‘“Waft her angels” with its preceding reci- 
tative, and later on the less worthy “Lend 
me your aid,” from Gounod’s ‘Queen of 
Sheba.” The phrasing and expression in 
both of these was a model and we wish 
that our American tenors might try to 
imitate Mr, illiams’s clear enunciation, 
The .audience became enthusiastic over 


oth work ahd eoveiled him many 
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chumann’s ’ mphony forme 
a dignified end to the concert. | tL is n 
Sotets Thal anti, Tene ra 
composér’s a mphony, bu 
tiful music nevertheleos, 4 | 
Schumann's work it is de in. 
sue degree; it tells plain e Rhir: 
life affected the serious m t spea, 
of the happy beginning of Nfe {| 
Dusseldort which was o end so disa 
trously, it is the last dee of sunshi 
from a mind over which the él} uds wera: 
soon to gather, Sate 
Mr. Gericke brought out the mighty synu 
copations of the first ria Mer nt wit 
abundant vigor; it is possible that Sch 
mann, the great master of syn opation, . 
here pushed his enjoyment of this ¢ ect a 
trifle too far, but the loftiness of sut 
sequent passages redeems this fault, With 
Schumann even enjoyment was serious, 
and the Scherzo is certain] Jit Plas 
Perhaps this is a national trait an 
of the same tendency which causes th 
ps hdrga on occasions of great festivity 4 t 
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‘I know not what spell ts y hme © 
That I am so saa at heart,’’ 6 


To the present writer the f charni - 
of this five-movemenit symp Oi tht yi he: 
two last movements. The fourth ve- 
ment was inspired by the inauguration of 
dral, at which Schumann Was present. 
‘he orchestra, thanks chiehy pri ’ the 
trombones, here imitates the ffeot of 4° 
mighty organ, and the ere test dignity Mi 
solemnity is attained. This makes an ads) 
mirable foil to the last ovement, if 
which one can almost see the chattering 
multitude swarming out of the church. lite 
the wide Dom-platz on a bright Sunday 
morning. Here, for onee, Schumann: rea 
joices, and we must rejolée with him, | 
Such music effectively rinsed the pons 
secutive fifths of Puccini, and the hysters: 
ical noises of Mascagni otit of our eara. ae 


5 
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Reginald De Koven in writing oft} e 
Boston Symphony concerts last week tn, 
New York, says: “The orchestra, t 
der Mr, Gericke, ‘Played superbly—the a 
always do—and it seemed to me w , 
more absolute finish and authority than 
in recent years.” Sh aad 





The thirteenth Symphony programme included 
nothing new. The orchestral numbers were the 
picturesque and emotional ‘‘Romeo and Juliet’’ 
overture of ‘Ischaikowsky, the familiar concert 
extracts from ‘‘Siegfried’’ and ‘*Gotterdammer:. 
ung,’ and Schumann’s third symphony. All of 
these were rendered as they should be for clearness 
of statement, polish of manner, susceptibility to 
change of phase and firm emphasis. Especially 
splendid was the evocation and illumination of the 


successive themes of Siegfried, his conquests and | 
his love, and the genial symphony was equally : 
notable for grace, suavity and lightness. Mr. | 


Evan Williams made his first appearance in these 


concerts. and sang those two great and esteemed | 


tenor scenes, ‘‘Deeper and deeper stil!l,’" from 
‘Jephtha,’’ and ‘‘Lend me your aid,’’ from ‘*The 


Queen of Sheba.’’ He was in virtually perfect 


voice,so that beauty of tone, sustained phrasing, 

end that growth of climax in which he has a 
peculiar skill, prevailed throaghout his singing, 
while his verbal enunciation was wonderfully clear. 
But ne might have chosen his selections better. 
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The Symphony Concert—*Barber | 


of Seville’ at Boston Theatre. 


After dining out for a week, it was a 
Pleasure to sit down again at the home 
table and the highly spiced courses crf 
cpera which have been set before us cmly 


Symphony Orenes:ra the more attractive. 
But the symphoniea banquet also began 
with a strongly seasoned dish; Tszhaikow- 
Bky’s “Romeo end Juliet” overture Awells 
far more upon the strife of the Montagues 
and Capuilers then upon the aifairs of the 
two lovers. . 

It is astonishing from how 1aNV pAjuts 
cf view this tragedy can be wpprowched by 
the composer! Just as ffeine’s “Dia pist 
wie eine Blume” leads all olver poeIns in 
the number of its musical] settings, (there 
are probably over 200 settings; of this short 
poem), so this Shakespearitn topic Jeuds 
all others tn its manifold musical treat- 
ments. 


From Gounod and Bellini at the head of | 
the list, we have a roll of nearly a score of | 


composers who have made an opera out 
of the subject, Dejazet bringing up the 
rear With a parody called “Rhum et Inau 
en Juillet.” We have Rumeo turned into 
a violoncello, and Juliet into a violin, in 
a wonderful balcony scene by Berlioz, ana 
en entire symphony with choruses ef the 
fighting factions, amd other outgrowths of 
the play might be cited. It is evident, 
therefore, that the composer joins With 
all the world in loving a lover. 

The Tschaikowsky overture cannot es- 
cape some traits of nationality; the Rus- 
Sians claim that this composer is too cos- 
mopolitan to represemt their country; but 
to the outsider, Tschaikowsky cannot al- 
together purge himself of the caviar fiavor. 
Mark Twain has told a charming tale of 
the German painter who sketched “The 
Surrender at Yorktown,” with the result 
that Washington and Cornwallis became 
Germans, and both armies had Teutonic 
attributes; in about the same manner, we 
cannot help suspecting that this Romeo 
and Juliet dwelt in Moscow rather than in 
Verona, and that the crowd which brougnt 
forth the “alarums and excursions,’’ were 
moujiks, 

Phe great Fianslick once said of this over- 
ture,—‘Thus Destiny knocks at—the bass- 
drum!’ The remark is apt, for there is 
plenty of tumult in the work, and Mr. 
jericke read this with his latterday em- 
yIhasis. But the dreamy melancholy of the 
unglish horn and a final suggestion of 


the apotheosis of the lovers was not lack- | 


ing and the tender subordinate theme was 
given with much beauty. The Kettledrum- 
mer allowed himself more force in this 
work than he has hitherto exhibited, but 
this was in accordance with the composer’s 
evident intention. 

Mr. Evan Williams sang with commen- 
dable surety and expression Handel’s 


‘“Waft her angels’ with its preceding reci- | 


tative, and later on the less worthy ‘‘Lend 
me your aid,” from Gounod’s “Queen of 
Sheba.” The phrasing and expression in 
both of these was a model and we wish 
that our American tenors might try to 
imitate Mr. Williams’s clear enunciation, 


The audience became enthusiastic over 


is work and recalled him many times, 
Then came a dash of Wagner, just to 


Show the visiting Waegnerians of the opera’ 


company a “edi example. MRichter’s ar- 
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forth with clearness and be: uty and the 
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romantic touches of the Rhine-jou 1ey 
ste book called it ‘‘Siegfried’s rip u e 
ine,” which suggests “Cookies,” ¥ a 
duced fares and excursion steamers) were. 
gloriously interpreted. The horns deserve. 
epee praise for their work in this. - te 
chumann’s Rhenish Symphony formed 
a dignified end to the concert. Tt is not 
a work which may take rank with the. 
composer's B flat symphony, but it is beau- 
uful music nevertheless, and like thuch of 
Schumann's work it is autobiographie in 


' some degree: it tells plainly how the Rhine 


served to mz é | 
to make the classical fare of OUr | Gf the happy beginning of the !i 


| Dusseldort which was to end so disas- 


life affected the serious musician, it ie ae. 
e at” 


trously, {t is the last gleam of sunshine 
from a mind over whic the clouds were 
soon to gather, ‘i 

Mr. Gericke brought out the mighty syns 
copations of the first movement with 
abundant vigor: it is possible that Schu-— 
mann, the great master of s ncopation, © 
here pushed his enjoyment of this effect .a. 
trifle too far, but the loftiness of sub-— 
sequent passages redeems this fault. With. 
Schumann even enjoyment was serious, | 
and the Scherzo is wi par ia not playful, | 
Perhaps this is a national rait and part 
of the same tendency which auses the | 
phd aa on occasions of great festivity to 
sing s 


“Ich weiss nicht was soll es bedeuten 
Dass ich so traurig bin.’’ 


“T know not what spell is upon me 
That I am so Sad at heart.’’ 


To the present writer the chief charm 
of this five-movement Symphony lies in the 
two last movements. "The fourth move- 
ment was inspirec by the inauguration of 
Archbishop von Geissel in Cologne Cathe. 
dral, at which Schumann was resent, 

The orchestra, thanks chiefly to the 
trombones, here imitates the effect of a 
mighty organ, and the greatest dignity and 
solemnity is attained. This makes an ad-— 
mirable foil to the last movement, in 
which one can almost see the chattering 
multitude swarming out of the church into 
the wide Dom-platz on a bri:znt Sunday 
mornimg. Here, for onee, Schumann re 
joices, and we must rejojde with him, 

Such music effectively rinsed the con 
secutive fifths of Puccini, and the hyster- 
ical noises of Mascagni otit of our ears, 

Louis C. Elson. 


Reginald De Koven in writing of the 
| Boston Symphony concerts last week tn 
New York, says: “The orchestra, uh- 
der Mr, Gericke, ‘Played superbly—they 
always do—and it seemed to me with 
more absolute finish and authority than 
in recent years.”’ 
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Boston Music Hall. 


SEASON 1898799 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 


Mr. WILHELM GERICKE, Conduetor. 


ALY. GONCERY. 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 4, AT 3, FM. 


Programme. 


DVORAK. OVERTURE, ‘“‘Carneval,”’ op. 92. 


MAX BRUCH. FANTASIA on Scotch Folk-Melodies, for VIOLIN 
op. 46. 
I. Introduction: Grave.—Adagio cantabile. 
II. Scherzo: Allegro. 
III, Andante sostenuto. 
IV. Finale: Allegro guerriero. 


’ 


SAINT-SAENS. SYMPHONIC POEM No. 2, ‘‘Phaéton,” op. 30. 


BERLIOZ. SYMPHONY No. 3, in G major, with VioLa 
obligata, “‘Harold en Italie,” op. 16. 


(Vi0LA obligata by Mr. FRANZ KNEISEL.) 
. HAROLD AUX MONTAGNEsS; Scénes de mélancholie, de 
bonheur et de joie: Adagio.—Allegro. 


. MARCHE DE PELERINS, chantant la priére du soir: 
Allegretto. 


. SERENADE @’un Montagnard des Abbruzes & sa 
maitresse: Allegro assai.—Allegretto. 


. ORGIE DE BRIGANDS; Souvenirs des scénes précédentes: 
Allegro frenetico. 


Soloist: 


Mr. TIMOTHEE ADAMOWSKI. 
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Dvorak’s “Carnival” Given with 
Fine Effect—Saint-Saens’ “Phae- 
ton” Charmingly Played—Berlioz 
Symphony Brings Out 

Good /Orchestration. 
For the 14th of this geason’s concerts 


by the Boston Symphony orchestra, in | 


Music Hall, last evening, the following 


programme was played: 


_ ance, 


than has been usual in the playing of © 


even when he 


...- Bruch 
int-Saens 
Berlioz 

Mr. T, Adamowski was the soloist. 
The Dvorak overture had an excep- 
tionally brilliant reading and perform- 
Mr. Gericke took the opening 
movement at a much more spirited pace 


the work here, and the effect was, in 
consequence, much more exhilarating 
and intensified. Saint-Saens’ *‘Phaeton”’ 


is less interesting than the “Jeunesse 
d’Hercule,’’ the ‘“‘Danse Maccabre”’ and 
the *‘Roust d’Omphale.”’ The orchestra- 
tion is not so piquant, nor 


galloping horses and of the 
of their hoofs are cleverly indicated, 
but when one reflects that the chariot 
is driven over the clouds, the rhythm 
and the pattering are perplexing rather 
than convincing. The thunderbolt is far 
more realistic. However, the work was 
oe eae played and d 

ore : 


The Berlioz symphony wears well, all 
except the last movement, which now 
appears to be an exceedingly mild 
brigand orgie, and of no great interest. 
The opening movement still impresses 
by its warm and. deep poetic feel- 
ing and its exquisitely fine or- 
chestration. The Pilgrim march has 
lost none of its fascination of simplic- 
ity, nor the serenade its freshness and 
tenderness. In this era, when orches- 


tration is so noisy and thecommand ofits 4 


resources so abused, it is comforting to 
listen to Berlioz’s discreet use of them. 
He may be looked upon as the father 
of modern instrumentation, and he had 
it at his fin 
simos never 


employs the full force of 


the orchestra. He is always clear, every 
‘instrument is distinctly heard, the right 


note is invariably in the right place, and 
is so located that its timbre makes itself 
felt. His massing of the brass is singu- 
lary brilliant in effect, and never dis- 
covers the thickness that characterizes 
it in the hands. of his Successor. Mr. 
Gericke read the work splendidly, and 
in its performance the Orchestra was 
heard at itS very best particularly in 
the march and the serenade. Mr. Franz 
Kneisel played the obligato viola part 


with’ beautiful grace and sincerity of 


Style, and with an artistic discretion 
that prevented him from forcing the 
instrument into undue prominence, and 
from impressing on the music the as- 
pect of an independent solo. 
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ely. effective. Mr, Adam- 

Played the solo part spiritedly, 
but not invariably with faultless intona-_ 
tion. He was at his best in the slo eA 
movements, which,-in the matin; were. | 
excellent in interpretation and performs 
There was much vigorous ap-. 
plause and numerous very hearty re- 


The programme for the hext concert 
is: Overture, ‘‘Leonore,” No. 3, Bee-. 
thoven; concerto for ‘pianoforte,, 
Brahms; and symphony, No. 4, Bruck-. 

Miss Adele Aus der Ohe is to be 
the soloist. re 


owski 


calls. 


It ig a fine plan to train up the Bos- 
ton child in the classical] Symphony re- 
hearsal way he or she should go, but 
I do not believs in taking youngsters 
to such concerts without providing for 
them other seats than their mothers’ 
or governesses’ laps. One seat in Mu- 
Sic Hall wiil not h.ld two persons. A 
restless child is sure to move about and 
bump against the occupants of the row 
in front, and while Boston children are | 
perfect little angels, of course, with a : 
taste for Bach and Brahms, strangers 
will fail 


is in danger of disa rangement by them. | | 
In former times “children in arms” | 

were relegated to the galleries of thea- | 

tres or ‘“‘not admitted’ at all, but now- 
adays parents snuggle in their off- 
spring wherever they go without re- 
gard to their neighbors’ convenience, It 
has been offered as an excuse for this | 
unwarrantable proceeding that some 
suburban lady with a child, in town for 
shopping, and, wishing to hear. the 
rehearsal, carries sonny 
along to stand beside her on the crowd- 
ed bench, Perhaps it may come to check-— 
ing children in cloakrooms, or perhaps | 
in new Music Hall there will be a nur- 
sery, where mammas can leave their 
darlings during the performance. At all 
events, chairs in the aisles are no more — 
obtrusive and out of place than the 
child without a seat to itself, on which 
it can nestle about or go to sleep on 
comfortably. There is not the slightest : 
doubt but every no .e of a Max Bruch 

number is appreciated, and Toddlekins 
is a splendid amateur critic who knows 
if a player’s intonation is ‘impeccable’ 
or the reverse, but he would be a heap 
better off at home. 
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The Symphony Concert. 
The program of 
phony concert was: 


the fourteenth SVin- 


Sarctle 


Overture, “Carneval,”’ op. 
Scotch Fantasy, 
Symphonic Poem, 


Dvorak 
for violin, Op. 46... 
“Phaeton, ' op. 39.. 

. Saint-Saens 
Italy,’’ op. 16.. 
Berlioz 
Adamowski. 


‘“‘Harold in 


Soloist, Mr. T’. 


The orchestig§ performed its share of 
the program work in the most. brilliant | 
Inanner, the Saint-Saens work calling | 
Mr. Gericke di- 
rare appreciation of its 
and with stirring effect. The 
Berlioz symphony has lost its savor, and 
it is more than touched with the destroy- 
ing rust of antiquity. The day the 
triumph of Berlioz’? genius is still to 
come, for he has not as yet received the 
full appreciation that he merits: but the 
“Harold in Italy” symphony will not as- 
sist at the triumph, * * * * = « The 
Mr. IT. Adamowski, who 
played with taste and spirit. His style | 
is somewhat breadth, 


for particular praise: 
recting it with 
meaning, 


for 
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Wanting in 
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coloring, these movements st el 4 | 
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. Philip Hale. 


The fourteenth of the Symphonies demands at- 

| tention for nothing but its excellent performance. 

: although made up of modern 

: compositions, included nothing’ not perfectly 

>: Berlion. oe familiar, the work of latest date being Dvorak’s 

e at aoe ally ‘Carnival’’ overture; while its earliest date was 

Set attached tothe ‘‘Harold in ltaly’’ ,symphony of 

7 a | Berlioz. Between these were placed the oopeaigl 

ath vat } fad lar to pl Bras fantasy of Bruch, in which Mr. Adamowski played 

ly 2 at 2 ny a opneate for te nefit the solo violin with his accustomed grace, elegance 

; ne" Mgr gn ah and refined sentiment,—and the ‘*Phaeton’’ sym: 

| phonic poem of Saint-Saens. Mr. Gericke and the 

orchestra held their entente cordiale throughout, 
and of course Mr. Kneisel’s large, sweet viola tone | 

filled out the obbligato in the symphony impres- 
sively. | 
The next programme is: Beethoven, Overture ‘\ Music Hall: Boston 3 ymphony Orchestra 
‘‘Leonore,”” No. 3; Brahms, Concerto for Pian ; The programme of the fourteenth sym- 
forte, Miss Aus der Ohe, solo player; Bruckner, phony concert, given in the Music Hall 
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The program for the next concert is: 
Beethoven's Overture, ‘*Leonore,” No, 33 
Brahms’ Concerto for Pianoforte; Bruck- 


: her's Symphony. The soloist wil] be | 
Miss Adele Aus Der QOhe. 
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Player—Mr. Adamowski Plays 
- Bruch’s Scottish Fantasia. 


The program of the 14th Symphony 
concert last night in Music Hall, Mr. 
Gericke conductor, was as follows: 


Overture, ‘‘Carnival’’ 

Fantasia on Scotch Folk Melodies, for 
Violin, op. 46 Max Bruch 

Symphonic Poem, ‘‘Phaeton’’....Saint-Saéns 

Symphony, ‘‘Harold in Italy’’ Berlioz 


The compiler’ of the progran:-book, 
speaking of Berlioz’s ‘Childe Harold,” 
says: ‘‘The work was first given in | 
public at the Conservatoire in Paris 
on Nev. 23, 1884; but Berlioz introduced | 
many alterations into the score after- 
wards. Pagarini was present at the 
first performance; he expressed his de- 
light with the work by sending Der- 
lioz a check for twenty thousand francs 
the next day, which sum the poor com- 
poser devoted to paying off some crying 
debits, bur especialiy to buying leisure 
to write his Ruouméo et Juliette sym- 
psrigt which he dedicated to Paga- 
r But Paganini was not present at the 
first performance. He did not hear the 
work until Nov. 25, 1838. He had heard 
the “Symphcnie fantastique’ in 1833, 
and it was then that he asked Berlioz 
to write a piece of importance for the 
viola. Berlioz promised to write a 
viola solo which should express the 
“Tost Moments of Mery Stuart,’’ but 
he abandoned this idea, and finally 
wrote “Childe Harold.’’ 


And now a word about Paganini’s | 


gift of 20,000 francs to Berlioz. Some 
have stated that the money came really 
from Bertin; but Liszt told another 
story, which is accepted by the latest 
biographers of Berlioz. It seems that 
Paganini, having made large sums of 
money in Paris, refused to play gra- 
tuitously at a concert for the benefit 
of the hospitals in that city. The pub- 
lic began to show its teeth. Jules 
Jenin, agrcat admirer of Paganini, sug- 
gested to him that he should give 20,000 
francs to Berlioz: ‘“‘You will be able to 
give eight concerts with a crowded hall 


instead of the four concerts that re-. 


main.” Paganini at first pulled a long 
face; but he finally yielded, and Janin 
tromboned pompously in the Débats 
the generosity of the violinist. 
This symphony of Berlioz is still a re- 
markable work in certain respects, 
when you consider that it was first pro- 
duced in 1834. Compare it with orches~ 
tral works of its time. Even the re- 
vised edition, which was played in 
1888, is four years older than W ae- 
ner’s ‘‘Rienzi,’’ which first saw the light 
in 1842. and in ‘Rienzi’ Wagner showed 
himself a clumsy fellow by the side of 
Berlioz. The whole idea of the sym- 
phony is foreign to us. Byron today 
3 the man of ‘“‘Beppo’”’ and ‘“‘Don Juan 
and the letters, not the scowling poet 
of “Chile Harold,’’ and the idea of 
having a solo instrument play such an 
important part in a symphony was not 
a fortunate one. Portions of the work 
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‘brazen throats t iching forth blas-. 
P emies."’. But the first” . is 
nteresting, and the orchestration was 
remaikable for the day. The ‘March 
of Pilgrims” is still a feat of singular 
originality, by far the most striking 
movement. As a whole the symphony 
is the one of Berlioz’s important works 
that has suffered the most severely 
at the hands of time. 3 , 

It was a pleasure to hear ‘‘Phaéton” 
again. It is the one of Saint-Saéns’s 
symphonic poems that never met with 
great success in Paris, if the critics 
are to be believed, and yet it is a work 
of indisputable talent. Saint-Saéns 
never rises to any great height of 
imagination nor has he elemental pas- 
sion; but he is _a master of technic 
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and his taste and skill keep him from 


vulgarity, even when he is dangerously 
near thematic triviality. 

The overture, which Dvorak’'s pub- 
lishers saw fit to name ‘“Carnival,”’ is 
specious music, decorative and all that, 


but I fear that it has no bowels. 


Mr. Adamowski was not at his rest 
last night either in intonation or in full- 
ness of tone. He is a man of true vir- 
troso blocd, and, like all virtuosos,_ he 
has his moods. He was heard to best 

-e: tage in the third movement of 
Bruch’s kailyard fantasia, and he was 
applauded heartily at the end. 

Mr. Kneisel played the yiote obligata 
with infinite care and purity of tone. 
Adolphe Jullien once said that if Vieux- 
temps, Viotti and some other great 
violinist were all united’ in one and 
the same person they could not make 
this viola part effective throughout the 


work. 
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The fourteenth of the Symphontes demands 


tention for nothing but its excellent performance. 
although made up of modern 
perfectly 
familiar, the work of latest date being Dvorak s 
earliest date was 
attached to the ‘‘Harold in ltaly’’ symphony of 
Between these were placed the ‘*Scoicl 
fantasy of Bruch, in which Mr. Adamowski playec 
the solo violin with his accustomed grace, elegi!¢ 
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The next programme is: Beethoven, Overture 
‘‘Leonore,’’ No. 3; Brahms, Concerto for Pie: 
forte, Miss Aus der Ohe, solo player; Bruck: 
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-the: beauty of color, you sit by with un-— 
ruffled, Hellenic composure as it is reeled. 
off before you. Perhaps the story of 
.Phaéton might drouse other emotions in: 
Dvorak | YOU, if told with more genius; but Saint 
Bruch | 528ns and the emotions are, for the most 
“op. 39.. Part, strangers; and you feel that any= 
syn aa . ... Saint-Saens «thing. subjectively strenuous, in face - of 
sonic arold in Italy,’ op. 16. his super-elegance, would be in bad form 
Soloist, Mr. 'T’. hacemos” woz ~ This “Phaéton” of his has the Corinthian 
: brilliance of many-hued jewels, not the 
splendid blaze of noon; it would show 
x en against the sun. The performance 
mn every way exhaustive; | 
calling gi ( aac rr 
Hebinie 3i5 erlioz’s ‘‘Harold’’ seems, as a whol 
the least fine of his three symphonies bie 
ten for the concert roem; the second, the 
Funébre et Triomphale,” for wind in- 
struments, written for performance in the 
open air, we know only from the score; 
we have never heard it. Although Ber- 
lioz gave up all idea of writing a viola 
: ante hat the first movement of ‘Har. 
| | ' old’’ was but sk - 
Same, for he has not as yet received the | dently got too tor on win See iuctae ue 
full appreciation that he merits: but the | be willing to alter the plan of the move- 
ment very materially; almost throughout 
the Allegro one feels something of the > 
constraint he must have experienced in — 
treating a solo instrument as a factor in | 
| & symphonic work; Harold’s viola hag 
His style | more to do in this one movement than in 
| breadth, and the three others put together, and the 
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| Strikes one as, say, Verdi, does, when he 
writes a choral fugue. But the second 
and third movements. are as characteristi- 
oy | | cally beautiful and individual in their way 
While adding variety to the ‘4&8 anything Berlioz éver wrote; here you 
reneral effect. have Berlioz double-distilled, and at his 
' best. Never has he been more successful 
in giving musical expression to a poetical« 
' ly picturesque conception. As pieces of. 
_ coloring, these movements stand alone; 
: _where else can be found, for instance, 
eae caties | | 3; | anything more beautifully individual than 
thms’ Concerto for Pianoforte; Bruck- | the effect of those arpeggj sul ponticello 
pers) Symphony. The soloist wi Dut We chm eink tout eee a 
pond olst will be but we think that this movement ts one of 
Miss Adele Aus Der Ohe. the least understood of the composer's or- 
- ' chestral things. 
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tery, seemed to us prosaic, lacking in poe- 
to: try of temperament; but he has cured all 
gata, ‘‘Harold en Italie,’’ 
(Viola obbligata by Mr. Franz 7 netael,) 


eet ae he now plays the part, so to. 
speak, like Ha ¥ 
Mr. Timothée Adamowski was the solo violinist. 7 : aa folie. - Wa ma ri, 
Dvorak’s overture does not add much 


an excellent solo violist. We must, how~— 
ever, again protest against his playing the 
part standing, “en évidence’ before the 
eyes of the audience. Even though the poss | 


7: 


ture may give him somewhat greater frees 
dom in bowing, we think the objections. : oO 


it more than outweigh this. 


@bout all. It was su 

| ‘ perbly played, 
; Saint-Satns’s “Phaéton” also is but_a 
Uperficial bit of cleverness; but then, 
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used ofchestrally, mérely doubling other in- : PATO by AAP | spirit of aude sts cary | 
‘struments in ‘the orchestra, adding its color Be «OPWERR CR TCR RE | OLEE EME ERE « | vicorous efforte te eutahien cht te 
ee | oe : S om ° | hes |: e ‘to na 
to theirs, with no aye maar of its own, ee! ee beoeoampanfl pvt vibe mor ot ae tae 
Peeee One 18 UC ebony cd he fo riggee Poem | Fs ) SS lau22. Gj | + without success. Despite their great ex- 
violist play something | | trod toy vat ~ cess in men of. wealth over those of 
‘really hear. : | Boston, the philanthropic and enthu- 
The last movement seemed to us played . | 7 X49 silastic art patron has not come fo da 
diametrically wrong. We admit that we) | Boston’s Important and ro, gmulate Mr, Henry. i Higginson by 
; sy | .: | - . 
know nothing of the metronome-marking in lishing and.maiftaining a penria nentean 
the score; but the tempo taken last Satur- - FF Advanced Position chestra similar to that which is now 
day surely had nothing of the ‘Allegro | | Vile ‘close upon closing the second decade of 
frenetico” about it. mae morsebens sounded bay | Biers Ain the a elin: -ecbieuediie and - vai 
‘less like an orgy 0 gands than like a ) Sie ep Rid 2 , é 
‘prize drill of the Independent Corps of Ca- evening concerts the Boston Symphony 


: orchestra gives 48 concerts eve 
dets—which organization is equally noted | gon, ‘end’ -ae the rember’ mm oriten ak 


for its accuracy in drill and for a certain | : | Itgy Pride in Its Symphony. we fa can cotttee sttenbe Bibac} sea- 
| ' \ 


; (a, 9 te : parley ne 1 "nt 
a TA Week’ eth nil 
4 a< mS ; .« ’ 


) 


chastened sadness of physlognomy while My } is ‘nate 
: | ally uniformly laige, ; 
undergoing that ordeal. We havemore than | | 0 h t pe ange ay Lee. eng ae a 4 
once heard this movement taken at the : : rconestra. is crowded to overflowing. It would be | 
same tempo before; but always with the | strange, indeed, if, under these condi- 
same result: it came tc nothing! Only once, | lions, which have aprevailed for over 
when it was taken considerably faster, ’ ' ston co’ not justly boast | 
have we found musical coherence and of a musical public whose apprecia- 


| aning in it; then it was great indeed tion of what is best and highest in the- 
mean ; t , 


Many Other Fine Musical art and science of music had ::be 
Max Bruch’s Scotch Fantasia seems to : 


! en 
trained to an exceptionally lofty point, | 
us one of the most enjoyable works in the I | | 


violinist’s modern repertory. It is not Or ganizations. BS Side by side’ with the Symphony con= 
deep as some wells we know of, but it is sates certs for 11 years has been the Kneisel — 
music! There is beauty of melody, har- : : quartet, which, in its special sphere of 


’ 
; 
’ 


y and feeling in it; moreover, it is : | usefulness, has achieved educational re- ° 
mon ; ’ ' 


_ sults no less notable than those to be) 
violin music, it is favorably written for the | E . t T : 7 d eS ie oe ran er mpl need gE " 
‘Y{nstrument. Mr. Adamowski played it ex- minen ns ruc ors an ‘ whic s practically an offshoot. at | 
cellently well, especially in the matters of : 7 the Symphony orchestra has done with- | 


: in its appointed sphere for the orches- || 
poetic conception and temperamental Th d {Ss d t tral works of the great masters the | 
warmth and grace of feeling. He showed ousan S 0 tu én Se | Kneisel quartet has accomplished for | 
forth the poetry of the thing. In point of 7 | , Ue | | their chamber -music. And here Bos-. 
technique, he is less noteworthy. His tech- | ay 
nique, in its present condition, would prob- 


. ton can rejoice in another body of art- ° 

SSeS ists whose superiority over any like 
it d te to th ed f : : |  Fatouriieed the to tthe + | 

ably be quite adequate to e needs of a | Doaer 2 recognized throughout e land. 5 
more circumspect and less emotional player | | | City S Musical : Taste—The | gomuer te ppt ths oranty kee ne 
than he; but Mr. Adamowski has ai in | | . fae . means, in regard to these two otgentane | 
him which imperatively prompts him to | | | ‘New Music - Hall. tions, the exclusive ownership of the~ 
take risks in playing, and his virtuosity 1s . | | means through ‘which’ the progress of. 
not quite such as to make such risks al- | ; musical art has developed to the loftiegt | 
ways prudent (pardon the bull). Neverthe- | | —— ——— height it has attained in America. : 
less, the impression he made was, as a ’ | Cat | _That musical taste in Boston should ; 
whole, distinctly fine. He was loudly ap- | | | OSTON has long enjoyed | have grown exactly in due roportion Lo © 
EE ait proqtezcine tn! Booth ei | distinction as one of the] tit.o "from other cities, and even fram. 
The next abbtenpery N ag sehen, to at : most important and] abroad, take more pride in assing suc-. 
ture to ‘Leonore Oo. 3, Opus » branms, ; most advanced musical] cessfully through the ordeal -of an‘ap- 
concerto for pianoforte, No. 2, in B-flat | : -eentres in the Unitea] Pearance before our critical’ audiences 
major, opus 83; Bruckner, symphony No. 4 ; | fe | than they do before that of any other. 
(first time in Boston). Miss Adele aus der | , States, It is doubtful 2 in this tet AI Boston hee ee 
Ohe will be the pianist. | it was ever more enti-] means more to them and for them than’ 


5 bk the most pronounced that they obtain. 
tled to pride itself on this reputation] oi ire. Success, of nite 9 is vane 


than it-is at present. It is safe to as-| able to them wherever they meet with 
sert that it hears in the course of af it; but the stamp of. purely artistic suc-: 


.-| cess bestowed here is:a prize, the grant- 
season more good music, finely per ing Of which fills*them with the ike es 


formed, than any other city in the} .atisfaction. There is no criticism ot 
country. In the possession of the Bos-]| a newcomer, even of high rank, faces 


! Ss 
ton Symphony orchestra it can plume pre a Bg ane, and of ‘paimeuy ips 
itself on one of the most perfect organ- audietics, and this emotional tribute to 


izations of its kind in the world, and] its educated and appreciative taste ig 


. ; i-f not without reason. A triumph, there- 
one quite without # sval’on aan Pages fore, is something that is treasured in- 
nent. For 17 years this: splen ¥] due proportion to the difficulty experi- 
has gone on its way successfully educat-} enced in winning it and to the indorse- 


ing the taste of the musical public and];ment of deserving that is carried with it, 
giving performances whose merits have] In addition to our fine instrumental | 
met with universal recognition. Other ree agg ere yt a neve stipes oe dies - 
large cities that the orchestra has visit- that have helped and are helping the 

A. 3 cause of music here, notably the Han- 
ed and in which it has done valuable | 4.) and Haydn Society and the Cecilia, 
missionary work, have been so deeply | The former, the oldest institution of ifs 


| artistic achievement of | kind in the country, has done admir ble ’ 
impressed by the. Btic ey kind in the country, has done adi | 
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‘portant factor in the musical progress |‘C 


of Boston. There is no reason why we 
should not have the best oratorio society 
\a8 we have: the best orchestra and the 
pest string quartet. All that is needed 
ito gain the interest and the hearty ap- 
‘proval and support of the musical pub- 
“He are energy and reserve properly di- 
)-Fected;-to..make: plain by results the 
abandonment of old ruts a nd the higher 
worth and loftier aspiring of the per- 
-formances. The society appears to have 
made a resolute step in this direction. 
The Cecilia is doing thoroughly laudable 
work in the excellent presentation of 
“new choral compositions, thus proving 
itself a useful educational influence. 


' The impulse given to the study of 
music in Boston by the numerous im- 
portant concerts given every season, 
notably by. those of the Symphony or- 
-chestra, has caused an immense _in- 
crease in the number of music teachers 
here within the past 10 years, singing 
teachers being apparently in the ma- 
jority. There is quite a little army of 
them, ‘good, bad and indifferent, and as 
they.all make a livingg out of it,-many 
of.thsm a very lucrative one, the num- 
ber of Students may be easily imagined. 
Next to those seeking vocal instruction 
come tthe pianoforte students, and after 
these are the violin students, of whom 
@ surprisingly large proportion are 
young girls. In fact, to pass through 
the corridors of any of the buildings in 
which music teachers congregate, and 
their name. is legion, the sounds of 
voices, of pianofortes and of violins 
pert lead one to imagine that the end 
and aim of a large part of the public 
was the acquisition of skill in the dif- 
ferent branches of music; and the din 

ees on from early morning to late in 
fhe afternoon as one pupil succeeds 
another. Of course many of these study 
music as a necessary element in their 
education; but a very considerable num- 
ber are fitting themselves to follow it 
as a profession; either as soloists or to 
become teachers in turn. © 


There are many instructors of great 
eminence and ability who send forth ac- 
ecmplished pianfs‘s, violinists and vocal- 
fists, Of these instructors there are some 
who will not take pupils unless they 
manifest genuine artistic talent, and 
with these the most conscientious sare 
4s taken. But, it may be fairly ufged 

hat the rule with the large body of 
Boston teachers of music is sincere de+ 
votion to their task of instructing, and 
@n earest regard for the advancen.ent 
-of their pupils. The different consexyva- 
tories have established’ and maintain 2 
| h standard of instruction. One of 
“them ie carried on after the manner of 
‘the movt noted estabiishments of the 
“‘pame: kind .in Europe. An industrious 
nd. sincere, student here can now be 
98 thoroughly equiaqpped musically as he 
an -anyvhere,..and it has become 4 
“Mecca for-pupils from all over the coun- 
73 . Another admirable institution has 
long been especially noted for the 


ughness of its violin instruction, — 


~ thoro 

gna the many excellent violinists it has 
sent forth.’ One singing school has so 
‘many pupils that several teachers are 
“necessary for their instruction, and it is 
reported that it has been so crowded 
‘that as many. as 300 lessons have been 
given there in: one week. : 


i All which: indicates. very clearly that 


there’ 39 ‘an extraordinary amount of 
| music oing on in Boston. Some one 


O ble, and. 
as the figures have not been authorative- | 


ly authenticated the statement may be 


safely: taken with.a.grain of salt. How-. 
and to spare of. 


ever, there is enoug 
both teachers and taught, and the only 
uncomfortable thought in both direc- 


tions is in regard to the danger of 
overproduction, especially in -consider- 
ing those who are studying the art with 


the view of achieving a career in it. 


The field is already crowded to excess, 
and the supply is far in advance of the 
demand, at least in large centres. For- 
tunately the country is large, and there 
is always ample room somewhere for 
capable teachers, while those who turn 
out to be exceptionally gifted and be- 
come artists of note can always make 
their way. 


The hendsome new Music Hall to be 


erected will eee ae | an evil that has 
long been lamented, particularly if it 
should be designed with a view to the 
giving of chamber as well as orchestral 
concerts. With the complétion of this 
building, Boston will at last have a 
place worthy its repute as a musical 
city. All that will then be needed to put 
it on an equality with other leading 
cities is an opera house. The lack of 
such a structure, however, is not as se- 
vere a deprivation as it appears to be, 
for it could be devoted to‘opera for a 
few weeks only every ‘season, unless, 
indeed, it were determined and made 
practical to have a permanent opera, 
modelled on the plan of that which has 
been in successful operation for so many 
years in New Orleans, but which has 
not been emulated anywhere elise in 


this country. i Es ; 
The musical taste of a city is hardly 


to be gauged by the patronage extended | 


to grand opera, In Boston, as elsewhere, 
the high prices of tickets confine the en- 
joyment of this class of music for the 
most part to those of means; and also 
here, as @¢lsewhere, it is the artists 
rather than the music that prove the 
greatest attraction, and the largest at- 
tendance is invariably when the cast in- 
cludes the larger number of eminent 
names, 
ciation of grand opera. The 
and overwhelming successes in New, 
York and elsewhere, and which are for! 
the greater part musical rubbish, find 


but scant courtesy here. Such prosperity) 


as they obtain is through the personal 
popularity of the low comedians and 
their acrobatic funniments. Musicaily 
they are always taken at their true 
worthlessness. : 


Still, Boston is not behind other. |-—- 
important centres in its practical apure- |_ 
lighter /§ 9 & 
species of opera, which win long runs, 


horny 


*berun 


From a careful consideration of all the 8:1" '8 


points touched upon, it is not difficult to ¢ 


arrive at the conclusion that musica] 


Boston is musical to a very high degree, |“ ° 
and perhaps in regard to musical taste |” 


and culture takes the lead of all her gis- 
ter citics. | 


ther a | 
it was | 
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or. Mr. Th 
fect that exists in Bruch’s treatment of the 
tolk-themes, the characteristic flavor is 
not aided but interfered with by the skil- 
ful musical treatment. Schumann tried his 
hand at setting some of the Burns poems, 
but achieved no more than an introduction 
of the “Scotch snap,” (a sixxeenth note, 
followed by a dotted eighth), and an oc- 
causional touch of the pentatonic, or hexa- 
chordal, scale. 

‘hat the two last points form a strong 
facter in Gaelic music is undeniable, and 
ihe Italian composer of ‘‘Within a Mile of 
Mdinboro’ Noun’ was able to foist a tor- 


7 egn production into the folk-song reper- 


toire by usine these effects, (employing a 
hexachordal scale); but these are not all 
the length and breadth of Scottish music. 


‘ Mendelssohn’s “OO, Wert thou in the Cauld 


blast” is true Scottish music without pos- 
sessing the above attributes, and in the 
Scherzo of his “‘Secotch Symphony,” this 
composer achieves probably the only true 
bit of Scottish music ever written in sym- 
phony by a foreign composer. 

Max Bruch does not stand beside Men- 
delssohn in his use of the folk-song in the 
classical instrumental forms; Bruch is at- 
tracted to the Scotch music chiefly because 
of its warlike side, for he is the most mar- 
tial of modern composers, 

that he loves the subject may be gath- 
ered from the fact that he once stated to 
the present writer that he knew 400 Scotch 
melodies by heart: but ‘this does not en- 
able him to catch that difficult simplicity 
which should surround the treatment of 
Scottish themes. In his ‘‘Fair Ellen,’’ the 
old melody (composed in 1568) of ‘“‘The 
Campbells are comin’,’’ which, by the way, 
has also been wrongiy employed by Voik- 
mann, is thematically treated in the grand- 
est possible manner, until it seems like a 
rustic beauty attired in silks and diamonds, 

in this “Scotch Mantasy,”’. the yet older 
melody of “Scots wha hae’’ is made use of 
for a climax, and the very life embeliished 
out of it. The origin of this old folk-song 
will probably never be discovered, burt 
Seottish historians claim it to have been 
aes as Robert Bruce’s March to Bannock- 
urn. 

Mr. Adamowski played the broad climax 
which is made of this «une with com- 
mendable power, a greater ruggedness 
than we had supposed him to be possessed 
ot; his G@ string work was especially effect- 
ive, and, if un occasional insecurity of in- 
tonation took place, these lapses were very 
few, and amply atoned for by the beauty 
of his harmonics and the hearty ‘‘abandon”’ 
with which he invesxed the work. 

The Scherzo presented brusquerie rather 
than merriment, and naturally tended tow- 
ards drone-bass effects. Let no man dare 
to despise the bag-pipe! Its drone and 
chanter permeate almost the entire rep- 
ertoire of many schools of folk-music, 
and it is not improbable that the old 
Greeks used the drone bass. Surely the 


etymology of the Italian work ‘‘Zumpog- 
na” (a bagpipe now in use in some parts 


of Italy) points to the old Greek ‘“‘Sum- 
phonia’’ applied so freely to the most an- 
cient orchestral music, and the [Italian 
pipers, the ‘“‘Zumpognari,’”’ made their ap- 
pearance in the Scherzo of the Berlioz 


symphony, played later in the evening, as 


their relatives, the Scotch pipers did in 


- this. 


Mr. Adamowski grew steadily greater up 
to the end of the work and certainly de- 


served the enthusiastic recalis with which 


he was greeted. 
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' mens of Richard Strauss & Co. 


which we Hike least among his orchest 
= e-poems. These poemes symphonic 
always remembering that the 

‘“Symphonique” means ‘merely 
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tral’) are in the domain of Music what 


the painter’s sketch is in the field of ar 


there is not the finish of the painting a 
' there is more of dash and spirit than one 
often finds in the more elaborate work, 
The number received a very sturdy and 
| masculine performance and Zeus launched 


his thunderbolt in a most powerful man- 
ner, the team collapsing with the sudden- 
ness of the deacon’s one-horse shay at the 
end of its century. 

The climax of the concert came with 
with Berlioz’s “Childe Harold’? Symphony, 
Berlioz is the Edgar Allen Poe of music, 


but just as Poe has been passed in the race | 


for morbidness by Maeterlinck and others, 
so Berlioz’s frenzies seem comparatively 
tame when compared to the delirium tre- 
But as @ 
study of orchestral tone-color the syvms 


phony remains one of the most interesting | 


in the repertoire. If any instrument is the 


personification of the Bvronie hero it ts” 
the viola, and this work, having its incep- | 


tion in a viola concerto, is still the most 
important viola work of the entire reper- 
toire. 

Berlioz, to be sure, does not endeavor to 
give any outline of the poem, but Byron's 
description 


‘“‘And now Childe Harold was sore sick at heart, 
And from his fellow-bacchanalts would flee; 
"Tis said, at times, the sullen tear would start, 
But Pride congealed the drop within his ee; 
Apart he sta:ked in joyless reverie,’’ 


is perfectly carried out by the mournfil 
character of the ever-recnrring melody, 
and the brooding melancholy which is 


' the chief characteristic of the viola, cer- 


tainly became the embodiment of the mood 


of the unhappy wanderer, the modest and 


musicianly performance of Mr. Kneisel 
Peres exaggerating the composer’s inten- 
on, 
We 
forced in the March of the Pilgrims, in the 
wonderful bell effect which Berlioz has 
achieved by uniting the harp and horn, 
but nothing could have been more per- 
fect than the end of this movement where 
the high and low-pitched bells sound in 
alternation. 
The merry melody of the pipers, al- 
ready alluded to, was given with becom- 
ing heartiness and the tender serenade of 
the young lover was in excellent contrast. 
The finale once upon a time appeared 
fiery and fierce, but the excesses that have 
taken place in modern music have caused 
its fervor to grow pale; it may have been 
that the reading was somewhat conserva- 
tive, but the ferocious orgies of the bri- 
gands seemed almost as orderly as a yes- 
try meeting, in fact more so than some 
that can be recalled. 
Of course, this ending, with its hero 
dving amid wild debauchery, is purely Ber- 
lioz, and Byron’s final lines 


“My task is done—nfy song hath ceased;—my 


theme 
Has died into an echo,’’ 


are contradicted by the music emp oan 


here; the fiery French composer will have 

none of echoes, and one leaves the’ scene 

with the brigands in a very high state of 

hilarity, probably to be followed, the next 

day, by an extreme fit of depression, and 

possibly doses of bromo-seltzer. 
| Louis C. Elson. 
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making to bring it to the fore as an im- 
portent factor in the musical progress 
of Boston. There is no reason why we 
should not have the best oratorio society 
as we have: the best orchestra and the 
best string quartet. All that is needed 
‘to gain the interest and the hearty ap- 
“proval and support of the musical pub- 
bs uc are energy and reserve properly di- 
“Fected;-to..make. plain by results the 
|) abandonment of old ruts a nd tlie higher 
Worth and loftier aspiring of the per- 
-formances. The society appears to have 
made a resolute step in this direction. 
The Cecilia is doing thoroughly laudable 
work in the excellent: presentation of 
“new choral compositions, thus proving 
itself a useful educational influence. 
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The impulse given to the study of 
music in Boston by the numerous im- 
portant concerts given every season, 
notably. Py those of the Symphony or- 
chestra. has caused an immense _ in- 
crease in the number of music teachers 
here within the past 10 years, singing 
teachers being apparently in the ma- 
jority. There is quite a little army of 
them, ‘good, bad and indifferent, and as 
they_all make a livingg out of it, many 
of. th a very lucrative one, the num- 
ber of Students may be easily imagined. 
Next to those seeking vocal instruction 
come the ptfanoforte students, and after 
these are the violin students, of whom 
a sas oped i he large proportion are 
young girls. In fact, to pass through 
the corridors of any of the buildings in 
which music teachers congregate, and 
their name. is legion, the sounds of 
voices, of pianofortes and of violins 
Ly Gee one to imagine that the end 
and aim of a large part of the public 
was the acquisition of skill in the dif- 
ferent branches. of music; and the din 

oes on from early morning to late in 
the afternoon as one pupil succeeds 
another. Of course many of these study 
music as a necessary element in their 
education; but a very considerable num- 
ber are fitting themselves to follow it 
as a profession; either as soloists or to 
become teachers in turn. © 


There are many instructors of grreat 
eminence and ability who send forth ac- 
eomplished pianfs‘s, violinists and vocal- 
ists. Of these instructors there are some 
who will not take pupils unless they 
manifest genuine artistic talent, and 
with these the most conscientious care 
4s taken. But, it may be fairly ufged 

hat the rule with the large body of 
Boston teachers of music is sincere de+ 
votion to their task of instructing, and 
ean earvest regard for the advancen.ent 
-of their pupils. The different conseyva-~ 
tories have established’ and maintain a 

igh standard of instruction. One of 
them ie carried on after the manner of 
the movt noted estabiishments of ‘the 
‘game’ kind.in Europe. An industrious 

nd. sincere. student here can now be 
as thoroughly equiaqpped musically as he 
‘an -any-where,..and it has become 4 
| Mecca for:pupils from all over the coun- 
ary Another admirable institution has 
‘long been especially — noted for 
-thoroughness of its violin instruction, 
‘and the many excellent violinists it has 
gent forth. One singing school has so 
‘many pupils that several teachers are 
| necessary for their instruction, and it is 
Yeported that it has been so crowded 
‘that as many. as 300 lessons have been 
given there in. one week. . 

- All which: indicates’ very clearly that 
there is an extraordinary amount of 
| music going on in Boston. Some one 
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and to spare of 
ught, and the only 
uncomfortable thought in both direc- 
tions is in regard to the danger of 


overproduction, especially in -consider- 
ing those who are studying the art with 


.the view of achieving a career in it. 


The field is already crowded to excess, 
and the supply is far in advance of the 
demand, at least in large centres. For- 
tunately the country is large, and there 
is always ample room somewhere for 
capable teachers, while those who turn 
out to be exceptionally gifted and be- 
come artists of note can always make 
thelr way. 


The hendsome new Music Hall to be 
erected will remedy an evil that has 
long been lamented, particularly if it 
should be designed with a view to the 
giving of chamber as well as orchestral 
concerts. With the complétion of this 
building, Boston will at last have a 
place worthy its repute as a musical 
city. All that will then be needed to put 
it on an equality with other leading 
cities is an opera house. The lack of 
such a structure, however, is not as se- 
vere a deprivation as it appears to be, 
for it could be devoted to’opera for a 
few weeks only every season, unless, 
indeed, it were determined and made 
practical to have a permanent opera, 
modelled on the plan of that which has 
been in successfu! operation for so many 
years in New Orleans, but which has 
not been emulated anywhere eise in 


this country. PEN ae senane 


The musical taste of a city is hardly 
to be gauged by the patronage extended 
to grand opera, In Boston, as elsewhere, 
the high prices of tickets confine the en- 
joyment of this class of music for the 
most part to those of means; and also 
here, as @¢lsewhere, it is the artists 
rather than the music that prove the 
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Scotch Melodies in the Symphony 


Concert. 


Dvorak’s “Carnival Overture” 
the frogramme of Saturday evening. 


not a new work, but Aap to 8 ri was 
eC - . 2 -} 9 ee at WwW! i Cc . ie » 
new flavor by xne 6p Se sub- 
was the so}joist 0» 
Max Bruch s : 
as his |@ 


dom of 


taken and which seems fitting for 
ject. Mr. T. Adamowski 
the concert, and chose AX. 
“Scotch Mantasie’’ for the violin 
number. One may question the wisct 
this choice, for the work is neithe! 
fiesh, nor fowl, and in its 
treatment, the Gaelic flavor is 
oughly washed away. 

It is the highest tribute to the p 
the 
French composers have endeavored | 
specimens of it in their works, and 
also tried, but vainly, to 


MUSICAL MATTEKs. 


brilliant thematlo 


wre t ‘ on ! an a ‘i 
Scottish folk-song «hat Germ to use i 


imitate the 1 
and style of ‘the melodies of Caledonia. 


* 94 
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* Or Mr. Thomson, the pulblis 
inburgh, in which there is the sam ! 
fect that exists in Bruch’s treatment of the 
tolk-themes, the characteristic flavor is 
not aided but interfered with by the skil- 
ful musical treatment. Schumann tried his 
hand at setting some of the Burns poems, 
but achieved no more than an introduction 
of the “Scotch snap,” (a sixteenth note, 
followed by a dotted eighth), and an oc- 
causional touch of the pentatonic, or hexa- 
chordal, seale. 

‘hat the two last points form a strong 
factor in Gaelic music is undeniable, and 
-he {Italian composer of “Within a Mile of 
Kdinboro’ Toun”’ was able to foist a for- 
elgn production into the folk-song reper- 


ee aad Pr oak 
- oi. ' 


| toire by using these effects, (employing a 


hexachordal scale); but these are not all 
the length and breadth of Scottish music. 
Mendelssohn’s “O, Wert thou in the Cauld 


' Blast” is true Scottish music without pos- 


fi 


sessing the above attributes, and in the 
Scherzo of his “Scotch Symphony,” this 
composer achieves probably the only true 
bit of Scottish music ever written in 6ym- 
phony by a foreign composer, 

Max Bruch does not stand beside Men- 
delssohn in his use of the folk-song in the 
classical instrumental forms; Bruch is at- 
tracted to the Seotch music chiefly because 
of its warlike side, for he ie the most mar- 
tial of modern composers. 

‘What he loves the subject may be gath- 
ered from the fact that he once stated to 
the present writer that he knew 400 Scotch 
melodies by heart: but ‘this does not en- 
able him to catch that difficult simplicity 
which should surround the treatment ofr 
Scottish themes. In his ‘‘Fair Ellen,’ the 
old melody (composed in 1568) of ‘‘The 
Campbells are comin’,’’ which, by the way, 
has also been wrongly employed by Volk- 
mann, is thematically treated in the grand- 
est possible manner, until it seems like a 
rustic beauty atiired in silks and diamonds, 

In this “Scotch Mantasy,”. the yet older 
melody of “Scots wha hae’’ is made use of 
for a elimax, and the very life embeliished 
out of it. The origin of this old folk-song 
will probably never be discovered, burt 
Seottish historians claim it to have been 


used as Robert Bruce’s March to Bannock- | 


burn, 

Mr. Adamowski played the broad climax 
which is made of this xune with com- 
mendable power, a greater ruggedness 
than we had supposed him to be possessed 
ot; his G string work was especially efftect- 
ive, and, if an occasional insecurity of in- 
tonation took place, these lapses were very 
few, and amply atoned for by the beauty 
of his harmonics and the hearty ‘‘abandon”’ 
with which he invested the work. 

The Scherzo presented brusquerie rather 
than merriment, and naturally tended tow- 
ards drone-bass effects. Let no man dare 
to despise the bag-pipe! Its drone and 
chanter permeate almost the entire rep- 
ertoire of many schools of folk-music, 
and it is not improbable that the old 
Greeks used the drone bass. Surely the 


etymology of the Italian work “‘Zumpog- 
na’ (a bagpipe now in use in some parts 


of Italy) points to the old Greek ‘“‘Sum- 
phonia’’ applied so freely to the most an- 
cient orchestral music, and the Italian 
pipers, the “‘Zumpognari,’ made their ap- 


pearance in the Scherzo of the Berlioz 


|symphony, played later in the evening, as 


their relatives, 
th 


is 
4 ; 
ze | 
5 
~ 


the Scotch pipers did in 
S, 

Mr, Adamowski grew steadily greater up 
to the end of the work and certainly de- 
served the enthusiastic recalis with which 


he was greeted. 


 tone-po 


| mens of Richard Strauss & Co. 


ems. These 


: a BTE S AL re Cat. x ore é t ! 
poemes symphonique 3 


(always remembering that the French 


‘“Symphonique” means merely 


there is not the finish of the painting bu 


4 


his thunderbolt in a most powerful man-_ 


ner, the team collapsing with the sudden- 
ness of the deacon’s one-horse shay at the 
end of its century. 

The climax of the concert came with 
with Berlioz’s “Childe Harold’? Symphony. 
Berlioz is the Edgar Allen Poe of musie, 


but just as Poe has been passed in the race | 


for morbidness by Maeterlinck and others, 
so BGBerlioz’s frenzies seem comparativel 

tame when compared to the delirium tre- 
But as @ 
study of orchestral tone-color the syvms- 
phony remains one of the most interesting 
in the repertoire. If any instrument is the 
personification of the Bvyronie hero it !s 


»? : “Orches-" 
tral’) are in the domain of Music what 
the painter’s sketch is in the field of arty. 


there is more of dash and spirit than one 
often finds in the more elaborate work... 
| The number received a very sturdy and 
| masculine performance and Zeus launched 


| 


the viola, and this work, having its incep- . 


tion in a viola concerto, is still the most 


| important viola work of the entire reper- 


toire. 

Berlioz, to be sure, does not endeavor to 
give any outline of the poem, but Byron's 
description 


“And now Childe Harold was sore sick at heart 
And from his fellow-bacchanats would flee; 
‘Tis said, at times, the sullen tear would start 
But Pride congealed the drop within his ee; ; 
Apart he sta.ked in joyless reverie,’’ 


is perfectly carried out by the mournfnl 
character of the ever-recnrring melody, 
and the brooding melancholy which is 


' the chief characteristic of the viola, cer- 


tainly became the embodiment of the mood 


of the unhappy wanderer, the modest and 


musicianly performance of Mr. Kneisel 
Beyer exaggerating the composer’s inten- 
on, 

We thought the horn somewhat over- 
forced in the March of the Pilgrims, in the 
wonderful bell effect which Berlioz has 
achieved by uniting the harp and horn, 
but nothing could have been more per- 
fect than the end of this movement where 
the high and low-pitched bells sound in 
alternation. ' 

The merry melody of the pipers, al- 
ready alluded to, was given with becom- 
ing heartiness and the tender serenade of 


the young lover was in excellent contrast. -~ 


The finale once upon a time appeared 


fiery and fierce, but the excesses that have 


taken place in modern music have caused 
its fervor to grow pale; it may have been 
that the reading was somewhat conserva- 
tive, but the ferocious orgies of the bri- 
gands seemed almost as orderly as a yes- 
try meeting, in fact more so than some 


with its hero 


that can be recalled. 


Or course, this ending, 


dving amid wild debauchery, is purely Ber- 
lioz, and Byron’s final lines ¥ 


‘My task is done—nfty song hath ceased;—my 
theme 


Has died into an echo,’’ 


are contradicted by the music employed 


here; the fiery French composer will have 
none of echoes, and one leaves the’ scene 
with the brigands in a very high state of 
hilarity, probably to be followed, the next) 
day, by an extreme fit of depression, and 
possibly doses of bromo-selitzer. . 


Louis C. Elson, ~ 


4 
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) 
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I. Ruhig bewegt (Allegro molto moderato). 


II. Andante. 
III. Scherzo: Bewegt. — Tr 


IV. Finale: Missi 
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Boston ) 


SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 


c> 
a) 


in 
is 


Programme. 
Solo 


irst time 


CONCERTO for PIANOFORTE, No 


op. 83. 
I. Allegro non troppo. 


OVERTURE to “ Leonore,’’ No. 3, op. 72. 
II. Allegro appassionato. 


FEBRUARY 11, AT 8, P. M. 


SYMPHONY No 


(Fi 


XY. CONCERT 
The Pianoforte is a Steinway. 


IV. Allegretto grazioso. 


Boston Music Hall. 
SEASON 


Mr. WILHELM GERICKE, Conduetor. 
Miss ADELE AUS DER OHE. 


BOSTON 
SATURDAY, 


BRAHMS. 
BRUCKNER. 
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wecial Announcement. 


The order of the programme for this 
ning has been changed. 
The Symphony will be played as 
; umber one, the Concerto for Pianoforte 


= niin hey two, and the Overture as the 


closing number. 


on 


the Kneisel, and her own recitals in Steinert Hall. 
; Atthe Symphony she was Subjected to sucha test her 
) asno director has a right to impose upon a soloist, 1ted 
and such as very few artists wonld have submitted can 
}to. For Mr. Gericke, in order to secure the first al- | 
freshness of the audience for an exceedingly long 
and quite unremunerative Symphony by Bruckner, 
j put that at the head of his programme, thus compel- 


TIGHT BINDING 


The Symphony Concert. 
The program for the fifteenth Syn- 


al 


phony concert was: mene 


Overture “Lenore,” No. o, op. 72.. 
Beethoven 

Concerto for pianoforte, No. 2. B 
flat major, op. 838............ Brahms 

Symphony, No. 4, E flat, major.... 


~- MUSIC. iad 
Matias! it 
the 
10st 
and 
liss 


| ei ] 
MISS AUS DER OHE, MME. NORMAN NE.- 
RUDA, THE SYMPHONIES, ETC. 
Miss Adele aus der Ohe has been heard four 
limes within a week—at the fifteenth symphony, 


nen 
heir 


| ires 
ling Miss Aus der Ohe to present herself with a 


}steat Brahms concerto tu confused and jaded list-— 


ener. That her wonderful Vitality, earnestness, 
fulness and luminousness enahled her to refresh, 
interest and hold her auditory, is no excuse for Mr. 
Gericke’s lack of consideration for her nor for what ; 


Puight almost ve termed his partisanship of Bruck- 
ster. Fortunately this Symphony was more en- 


* 
d “4 


durable than the dreary thing which he forced 
upon the pnblic during his former regime and 
Which has been jeft mercifully m limbo ever since, ‘@n- 
There are pretty matters in it and the composer Che 
shows a better sense of musical beauty; but the 


un- 


migures goto and fro like the feathers which a 
baby’s treacle-anointed fingers pass backward and 
sorward to no purpose but his own amuse- A 


ment. When all is done, the hearer cannot decide 
What it was all about, nor has he any more 
fulness of satisfaction than if he had been eating a Sh- 
lw of Ragueneau’s cream puffs, It seems abso- :ch- 
lutely amazing that, with a world of new music 
pen to him, and with the help of the wise pro- the 
slumimes made in the great musical centres, Mr. of 
Mericke could do no better than to foist this | f 
rolix and wearying work into one of the wretch- 
‘dly few places he kad been working to provide for ’ 
lovelties. Let us hope it is done with for good ind 
pand all! om 
the glooms favorable to scientific imagi- 
nation; at other times one wonders at 
the natural simplicity of the man of 
learning, but the twilight quickly gath- 
ers aggin, aesthetics retire with the 
Singing birds, and the voice of the 
pedagogue is heard through the gloom. | 
The symphony shows the heights to 
Which a clever and experienced musi- 


modern vein, and constantly 


clan can rise; it is always interesting if 
never convincing and, as has been al- 
ready said, there are moments that de- 
light one with their Suggestion of the. 
spontaneous outburst of a poetic imagi- 
nation touched, new-morn-rise, with the 
slow of inspiration. The work was de- 
lightfully played, and won the hearty 
ipplause o. the audience. 

Another feature of the concert was the 
delightful ‘cello work of Mr. Schroeder | 
in the third movement of the Brahms 
concerto. 

The program for the next concert is: 
Overture, “Genvoera,” Schumann; Con- 
certo for Violin, No. 8, Spohr; “Istar,” 
D’Indy; Symphony No. o, ‘‘Hroica,’ 
Beethoven. The soloist will be Lady 
Halle (Norman Neruda.) 


‘THE SYMPHONY CONCERT, 


Hertel re : 


One of Bruckner’s Works Given 


for the First Time Here, 


7 | , aka | 
It Is the Second of His Symphonies _ : 
To Be Presented to Bostonians— 
A Rather Long and Grave Effort, 
Miss Aus der Ohe Performs = 
Exacting Concerto Well. | Lie | 
The programme for the 16th concert 
of the Boston Symphony orchestra, inj 
Music Hall, last evening, was: meet 
Symphony, No, 4, in EB flat, ‘‘Romantic’.. = | 
' ee prekner | 
Concerto for pianoforte, No. 2, in B flat. | 
Overture, ‘‘Leonore,’’ No. seevceees Beethoven | 
Miss Adele Aus der Ohe was the s0- | 
loist. | | oe, 
The symphony had not been heard | 
here before, though it has been played| 
in both Chicago and New York. Brucl oT 
ner wrote seven symphoniés, and pre--) 
vious to last evening only one of them, | 
the seventh, had been given in Bos on, 
and that was 12 years ago this month, 
under Mr. Gericke’s direction. . a 


Loe 
whi 
(6) 
2 | 
- | 
Th : 


| me | 
The work performed last night. re | | 
quires more than one hearing to obtain 
a clear understanding of it, not hat’ | 
is by any means vague, except in the 
finale, whose meaning is. rly baffi ini bi 
on a brief acquaintance, but because: 
there is so much in it that hovers he 
tween the old sthool and the new, and 
is consequently perplexing in its uncer-. 
tainty. The harmonic treatmen | aad: 
the orchestration are in the e 


| 
| 


ithe wt 
62« 
“4 * aah m1 a std | ‘ 
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influence of Wagner; in fact,’ 
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a poetic imagi- | 
hation touched, hew-mMorn-rise, with 7 


slow of inspiration. The work was de- 


lightfully played, and won. the hearty 
ner upplause o. the audience, 
| Another feature of the concert was the 
MISS AUS DER OHE, MME. NORMAN NE- | delightful cello work of Mr. 
RUDA, THE SYMPHONIES, E?c, In the third 
Miss Adele aus der Ohe has concerto, 
Jtmes within a week—at The 
| the Aneisel, and her own recitals in Steinert Hall. / Overture, “Genvoera.”’ 
i Atthe Symphony she was subjected to sucha test her | certo for Violin, No. 
oy oe has a right to impose upon a solvist, 1ted | DP) Indy: Svinphony 
and such aS very few artists w ave s ‘an | ah 
” ty arti ts wonld have submitted Gan | Beethoven. Che soloist 
0. lor Mr. Gericke, in order to secure the first al- | 
i freshness of the, Malle (Norman Neruda.) 
euuess Of the audience for an exceedingly long nen 


and quite unremunerative symphony by Bruckner, heir a Ee ee ‘i 
pul that at the head of his programme, thus compel- 
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Schroeder 


movement of the Brahms 


been heard four 
the fifteenth symphony, 


program for the next concert js: 
Schumann; Con- 
Ss, Spohr: “Istar, | 
No. 8. 


“Mroieca,’ 


Will be Lady | 


The order of the programme for this 


be adee a ere . ires 
ing \Liss Aus der Ohe to Present herself with a 


| steat Brahms concerto ty con fused and jaded list- 

4 h been changed. /cher, ‘That her wonderful Vitality, earnestness, 

evening aS fulness and luminousness enabled her to refresh, 

interest and hold her auditory, is no excuse for Mr. nds | 
Gericke’s lack of consideratio. for her nor for What vers 


Si h will be played as light almost oe termed his partisanship of Bruck- Lys | | 

The YM P ony ner. Fortunately this symphony was more en-— ; s It Is the Second of His Symphonies 

To Be Presented to Bostonians— 
A Rather Long and Grave Effort 
~Mise Aus der Ohe Performs an | 
Exacting Concerto Well. | 


The programme for the 15th concert 
of the Boston Symphony orchestra, in | 
Music Hall, last evening, was: 


Symphony, No, 4, in E flat, ‘‘Romantic”’.. 
Bruckner 

Concerto for pianoforte, No. 2, in B flat. Brahms 

Overture, ‘‘Leonore,’’ No. thoven 


Miss Adele Aus der Ohe was the so- 
loist. 

The symphony had not been heard © 
here before, though it has been played . 
in both Chicago and New York. Bruck- 
ner wrote seven symphonies, and pre- | 
vious to last evening only one of them, 

_|| the seventh, had been given in Boston, 
Ol | and that was 12 years ago this month, 
under Mr. Gericke’s direction. _ 

The work performed last night re- 
quires more than one hearing to obtain 
a clear understanding of it, not that it 
is by any means vague, except in the 
finale, whose meaning is uttérly baffling _ 
on a brief acquaintance, but because © 
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elli- | One of Bruckner’s Works Given 
for the First Time Here. 


durable than the dreary thing which he forced 
F Upon the pnblie during his former regime and 
Which has been left mercifully in limbo ever since. * 
There are pretty matters init and the composer [ 
sshuWs a better sense of musical beauty; but the 
‘‘gures goto and fro like the feathers which a 
Naby’s treacle-anointed fingers pass backward and 
‘olward to no purpose but his own amuse- . 
lent. When all is done, the liea’rer cannot decide 
What it was all about, nor has he any more 
fulness of satisfaction than if he had been eating a 
few of Ragueneau’s cream puffs, It seems abso-'¢ 
lutel y amazing that, with a world of new music 
~*en to him, and with the help of the wise pro- the 
gtammes made in the great musical centres, Mr. of 
WGericke could do no better than to foist this 
prolix and wearying work into one of the wretch-- 
sedly iew places he kad been working to provide for 
Novelties. Let us hope it is done with for good und | 
"and all! om 
the glooms favorable to scientific lmagi- 


number one, the Concerto for Ptanoforte 


as number two, and the Overture as the 


closing number. 
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the natural simplicity of the man of 


learning, but the twilight quickly gath- 
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symphony shows the heights 
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there is so much in it that hovers be- 


tween the old sthool and the new, and | : 


is consequently perplexing in its uncer-__ 
tainty. The harmonic treatment and | 
the orchestration are in the extreme | 
modern vein, and constantly suggest the 
influence of Wagner; in fact, there are. 
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: The whole town is applauding the way 
: which Gen. Bancroft, manager of the Klevate 


pecial how 


ailway Company, handled the difficult situ: 
ion created by the great storm of Sund 


nd Monday in the streets of Boston. 


was a most creditable piece of wor’ 
suggested | 


e earli 


urely 
t was carried out on the lines 


ese columns on the occasion of th A 
lizzard, when the street railroad ha } 
uccumb before the storm. That is “d 7 
he company provided itself with a - | 

fOCor fighting storms in advance of the hou 
P ey and when the storm came it put 
a at work immediately, with the om 

hat the snow was cieared off alwos 


iy gh OR “ae mt sé >. |] 
n ch nged. uickly as it fell. There was no ‘‘tle 


the 


reggae fate ‘ 


is time. Gen. Bancroft knows how to ) 
- and has shown how it can be done. 


‘Many persons wbo can remember how 7 | 
ur street cars were illuminated when e oo " 
tive power are wol 
ras first used as uw mv a, 
re now so poorly | 
ow it is that the cars a ea 
ld read his papera " 
‘Mme was when one cou 4 
ncerto long through the dusky night as well til a 
ay, but it is only those who have no respec <e 
pis ach se whu willattempt to read by the dim re: 4 


ght that is now afforded them. —| Boston Penne 


—_—— 


will 


The trouble seems to be due to a spiri® 


-conomy on the part of the corporation. J 
lectric lights are too few in number. ‘Tf 
ave been reduced from the original pt 
n sume of the old cars, the iacandes@ 


ulbs are left, but disconnected and mace 
‘minder of old days of light and cheer 


eggs. In the newer cars, an insuffic 


umber of lamps are putin. This latter | 
sems to imply that economy with poor |! 
-to be the established policy of the corp 


on. 
aldg ie tha fattact in tha 
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of the pianoforte. 


Yet the franchise which this com) 
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The Soha Concert. 
The program for the fifteenth syn- 
phony concert was: ny - Lk 


Overture “Lenore,” No. 3, op. 72.. 
Cee e eee eer rc ee seceeeeeeee -HECthOVEN 
Concerto for pianoforte, No. 2. B 
flat major, op. 83............Brahms 
sishaeineiends No. 4, E flat, major.... 
cece cece eee ve oe ep bruckner 
Adele Aus Der Ohe. 


The ptogram was interesting, and it 
was most adequately interpreted; the 
overture to ‘‘Leonore’ was most 
brilliantly and satisfactorily read and | 
played. In the Brahms concerto Miss | 
Adele Aus Der Ohe was at her 
best, and to those who are acquainted 
with the work of this artist there can 
be no higher praise. As the rule al- 
lowances must be made for women| 
pianists out of consideration for their | 
sex; but Miss Aus Der Ohe requires 
hone; she may be judged by her work | 
ulone and, having made all possible | 
comparisons by rights of her intelli- 
gence and her fine art work she stands 
in the front rank of the master players | 
Her work is always! 
satisfying and reasonable; her style is 
broad and large, and she has the un- 


Soloist, 


erring instinct to get at the heart mean- | 
The | 


ing of the work she plays. 
Brahms concerto was played in a solid, 
broad and dignified manner, in which 
there was no trace of femininity; even 
in the light graceful passages there was 
no yielding to sentimentalism, but it was 
stern, unflinching master work through- 
out, equally praiseworthy in the tech- 
nical as on the interpretative side. 

The Bruckner symphony is worth the 
hearing; but it shows little evidence of 
genius or of the inherent vitality born of 
inspiration. At intervals the man of| 
talents rises above the academician; and 
the grooves of learning are freed from 
the glooms favorable to scientific imagi- 
nation; at other times one wonders at 
the natural simplicity of the man of 
learning,’ but the twilight quickly gath- 
ers agegin, aesthetics retire with the 
Singing birds, and _ the voice of 
pedagogue is heard through the gloom. | 
The symphony shows the heights to 
Which a clever and experienced musi- 


cian can rise; it is always interesting if 
never convincing and, as has been al- 
ready said, there are moments that de- 
light one with their Suggestion of the | 
spontaneous outburst of a poetic imagi- 
nation touched, new-morn- -rise, with the 
glow of inspiration. The work was de- 
lightfully played, and won the hearty 
ipplause o. the audience. 

Another feature of the concert was the 
delightful ’cello work of Mr. Schroeder 
in the third movement of the Brahms 
concerto. 

The program for wn next concert is: 
Overture, “Genvoera, ’ Schumann; Con- 
certo for Violin, No. 8, Spohr; *“Istar,”’ 
D’Indy; Symphony No. 3, ‘EHroica,’ 
| Beethoven. The soloist will ‘be Lady 
| Halle (Norman Neruda.) 


THE SYMPHONY 


One of Bruckner’s Works ra Clive 
for the First Time Her 


It Is the Second of Hist 


A Rather Long is 
—Miss Aus der Ohe Peri 
Exacting. Concerto weit 


The programme for the: 
of the Boston Symph 
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Groserts fet plonatiah, 2, in Ba 
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loist. Py pen Bigs ths 


aes! pe: 


boon 3 pt oie 


‘an: 


1@ symphony had’ not 
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in both and New 3 
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vious to last evening only 
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: » and “havi the effect | 
of plagiarism, sO al e is the. resem- | 
blance. — | | 

, however, abounds in 

A Se Beige movements set ere raea ot | 
a their freshness, 

Petia nhe Adintinens of treatment. rae | 

andante is pervaded by a quiet poetic | 


der warmth of color | 
9 es Oe it  eoply interesting, and 


elightful piquancy in the 

eiettag gee yet, even these quali- 
ties in the work leave the listener anes 
what unsatisfied with it as a who . . 
The orchestration is exceedingly elab- 
orate, but is always clear, seldom noisy, 
and quite free from the excesses of oe 
modern school. What it seems to lac 
most is the effect of spontaneity in in- 
spiration. It takes an hour, withia 
two or three minutes, for its perform- 
ance, and it does not appear that 
what the symphony really says of aw 
portance should take so long in the 
saying. However, a second hearing may 
make a wholly different Lape seston, 
but it is doubtful if any number oF 
hearings will cause it to be ae | he 
a great work, or even a work indicating 
any notably original individuality in its 
composer, It bog ws ae A Ag hei 

, all rea an >, 

ech OY wens listened to with pros 
found attention, it did not seem to make 


any very deep impression on the audi- | 


°TThe long and grave Brahms concerto, 


as it did so long and grave a 
he hd was heard somewhat ot a 
Mandvaentace. notably in its eee n 
movement. As the programme stoo 
originally, the concerto was to Beve pres 
ceded the symphony, which would have 


tter arrangement for the con- 
Sa: tat then the symphony would have 


two 
ed. The juxtaposition of the 
mares was | Sige papaya Rae 7 bes 
: d, it was wis 
Goanhony at the opening than at me 
close of the concert. for by that p an 
the work was more certain to be hear 


from beginning to end by the whole 


ovine gre der Ohe’s performance of 


the exacting concerto was clean-cut, able 


and brilliant in its technique, and 


virile, thoughtful and intelligent in its 


ue 
other features. The interpretation, an | ously a word of special praise is d 


ess and dignity of style an 
| Saale of taste, as well as in its earnest 


' 


ntials of hez“art. It was 

ie ndmiravie and an @Miteresting effort 

throughout, and the cordial plaudits 

| and recalls that rewarded it were fairly 
| won. No artist could have asked for 
| more perfect assistance than was given 
by Mr. Gericke in his conducting of the 


orchestral part of the work. 
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Symphony at the | 
End of the Operatic Season. 


We have had too mich o°7 
high living recently, 
prescribed a musical] 
draught, which were 
on Saturday night. 
phony of overwhelmi 
ness and abstruse 
the concert. 

-__ Bruckner i 
Wagner and 


4 F 
The celebrated pianist, Miss Aas or 
Ohe, was the soloist at last ¥ sacl 
symphony concert, Anton Bruckn 


hestra was 
jfourth symphony for ore 
|played for the first time here, and 


Beethoven’s ‘‘Leonore’’ overture operey 
the long program. The most intere . 
ing feature of the concert was the ap 


rtist 

ce of Miss Aus der Ohe, ana 

of great technical power and, artistic 

individuality, Ww ie Woes 

tured and broadened 8 (eae AE ng | 
red in this city, Brahm ; 

Bianoforto concert inaenety in 

cult, and amo feed 

tation was 
points of the interpre ake tre 
ngth and zeal sho 
pianist up 3 the closing phrases of the 
ent. 

Oe arta aeneerto is considered ey 
many as rather pedantic and eee fat i 
uninteresting, and gives the p “y Alieut 
few ebro umes 2 Pro 3 4 ene 

, the ore 
scores being so entwined that only, 3 
| iliar W tion 
| cing ey ‘of Ene pero ment Of | aga hoe 
usical stum 
wy ae eaneralls in evidence on pag 
of the accompanying instruments. ana 
ig ee Phat ies ee ot technique 
and, dignity and poise in interpretation 
f the highe , 
| sgalriy unaired and hein Be 
work, her style W eee a a 
| touch was virile 
peautiful quality, "skiifully varied, to 
/suit the moods of the poner, Gud ie 
| one is delightful. P 
ger dexterity, this she appears to. pos. 
sess in perfection, cing gmap 
o trace of feminine 
Boe cepratation was masterful, if the 


word is allowable for a performance by | 


© ; e 
ntler sex, and the audienc 

oe ante wat an ovation at ae crore 

| t her playing. Miss Aus der ) e dove 
| b heard in several concerts dur ng ae 

week and then a better judgmen 

‘|her abilities may be formed. wistah. 
: The Bruckner symphony Ae aga 
| didly played by the orchestra. 4 a Bo 
Boren ag agg or! poe ee s uaovemmntes and 
| the ¢ and 

| aigy 3 ee ee enees 4 stands out so conspicu 


ted 
e first part were presen 
can an, cnniity ae harmony ern nee 
almost faultless larity and unl ; 
and in the secon 

in the opening oO 

phrases were very 

The three themes 

were admirabl 


| this’ contingent. The odd phrases and 
{ 
| 


work here. 
MEati sak fina 
fully. 
a éndous in volume. 


ll per- | 

' ry ore’’ overture was we ; 
corned eee familiar and DOPE 2 
ber receiving much te Pema a Pt a 
Reve Halle (Norman , 


the soloist, and the program will 
i as 

- ‘‘Tstar,’’ 
Sproica’” symphony. 


ne 


A Bruckner 


and Dr. Gericke hag 
blue bill and black 
duly administered | 
A Bruckner Ssym- | 
ng length, earnest- 
ness therefore began 


§ the missing link between | 
Brahrns; his half-w 
Stands on a road which we 
travelers will traverse, 
Believing Wagner to re) 
fsenius of the 
there can ne 
of opera, and 
‘and state our 
ought to be a Waeneri 
The constant reiteration which 
agner so wonderfully employs in his ‘ i 
miimioal. conatracn on Roaaride thcnoes , ©an be laid upon the interpretation. 
nous tautology when 
Symphonic structure: 
the symphony needs 
sramme-music” if such a dev 
continually used. 
The Bruckner gs 
occasion is calle 
is the fourth in his se 
at a first hearing 
mantic as a voting 
Much of le 
of the se 


hope few | modern Brahms, d 


e the operatic 
world, we yet feel that 
“Wagner School’ 
we can gio beyond this 
belief that t 


applied to a large - 
at its very best 


ice is to be 


ymphony given on this 
“Romantic,” and 
ries of eight, but 
it seemed about as ro- 
list or a tailor’s bill. 
arning, of contrapuntal skill, 
ience of figure development, 
nee be conceded to the com- 
poser, but of inspiration, of the glow of 
genius, there is Scarcely a 
fact, one feels that W 
described the effo 
admirer in 
meister Musik!” 

Such a skilful pedant 
where to stop, 
given a sym 


agner has himself 
rt of his friend 


ithe graphic phrase ‘‘*Kapell- 


and Bruckner has here 
phony about the length of 
eethoven’s ninth. Of course 
art of pleasing is seorned in 
for almost all modern composers have 
otten that beauty, is an element of 
h with interest the 
Ss from figures, the 
Skilful joining and centrast- 
ent divisions of the sonata- 
, throughout the first move- 
feeling the slightest 
‘or enthusiasm; it was no more 
soul-stirringe than a rood 
demonstration in algebra 


One could wate 
€volution of theme 
careful and 
ing of differ 
allegro-form 
ment, yet without 


plack-board 
would have 


The Andante also was of ascetic chilli- 
pite of the well-played viola 
Its variations and development 
were carried to prolixity. 

The Scherzo began much better with a 
& fanfares that sug- 
jovial hunting party: if the 
was not heard, the 
riainly twas, and the 
virility that suggested 
or inspiration had at 


follows: Overture, “Genoveva,’ series of rollickin 


: ’ concerto, No. 
Schumann; Bpobr Fleet's. Beethoven's 


“sounding brass” ce 
movement had a 
that the hunt f 


_ | Sette” style, with a: drone bass, was in® 
charming contrast and tuneful, ~ = 7-7) 
1 As if repentant of having given a con-- 


cession to clearness and beauty, the 
composer gave a finale that wag full of | 
fortissimo shocks: Hamlet’s “thousand 
natural shocks” were multiplied in this. 


| movement, and everything 


ed, vehement and abru 


ure-work) that the. 
‘tate to condemn utt 
ing. Yet such a at its very 
best, needs elu clues and ex- 
Planations, e pictures and 
the mystie ays that are distorting 
the other branches of the art of. the 
present. | 
The symphonic masters, even to the 
O not require such a 
Set of crutches, and we Suspect that the 
instrumental] composition that cannot 
stand without them is not in the 


healthiest state. 


The performance of the new work was 


syvin- 7 2 Wonderful one, full of breadth and 
an style of sym bower, and if the symphony did not make 
its due effect not a Shadow of the blame 


Such a long and complicated work was 


the poorest possible introduction to the 
to become ‘“nro- | intellectual piano concerto (No. 2, in B' 

flat) by Brahms. Fortunately Grahms’s 
intellectuality of development has ~lenty 
of intrinsic beauty; certainly after 
Bruckner he seemed a composer of the 
romantic school. 


Miss Adele Aus der Ohe was the 


pianist and was at her best. It is al- 
ways a work of self-abnegation to play 
Brahins’s’ second piano-concerto, which 
is far more ofa Symphony than a bit of 
Solo display; it has four movements, like 
| a symphony, it has true Symphonic de- 
velopment, and it makes an orchestral 
‘mpression first of all. There is an 
instance of this at the very threshold 
of the: work, where the horn phrase an- 
hounces a subject which is elaborated 
all through the movement, 


Every point in this movement js to the 


purpose, a great pianist once told the 
present writer that on beginning the 
study of this concerto he was repelled 
by seemingly needless difficulties, but 
after a degree of practicing he came to 
the firm -conviction that not a single 
technicality was present in the work, 
but with a definite purpose, not a diffi- 


culty could be spared without marring 
Some of the beauty. 


The second movement, not a true 


Scherzo but a tumultuous display of pas- 
sion and impetuosity, is an instance of 
this technica! difficulty used as a means 
rather than as an end, and most ,excel- 
lently did Miss Aus der Ohe render it, 
while the orchestral work was like that 
of a single instrument. y, 
The exquisite violoncello obbligato in 
the third movement made an admirable 
foil to the romance of the piano, a duet - 
of great beauty resulting. The embels 
lishment of 'this orchestral theme by. the: 
piano was a noble employment of an ol 
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MUSIC. 


_—— SS 


: MISS ‘AUS DER OHE, MME. NORMAN NE. 


189 es us der Ohe was applauded 
at tly a three times recalled at the 


el ose of her task. Such a success with 


agudience that had been heavily 
weighted at the beginning, speaks vol- 


me for the power of the charming 


” After the small “b’’ which began the 


4 rogramme, the greater one which con- 
proere it, there came a capital “‘B” to 


the proceedings; a steady crescendo 
Eoieusknsr-Branins-Beothoven’ ! ‘The 


oot sonora’ overture, No. III, ended the 


concert. It was long past the usual 


bery for the end of a symphony concert 


eight classical movements had al- 
if ready been listened to, yet there was not 
Ms an extreme exodus and a large audience 
‘remained to hear a very brilliant reading 
of one of the greatest dramatic overtures 
istence, a 
What a model such a work ought to 
s! Here is melody, figure-development, 
emotional power, everything that can 
charm ‘musician and non-musician, Who 
“will pretend that it is made weaker be- 


' cause it is intelligible, or that it becomes 


Sfeeble when it becomes melodic? 


| “The trumpet call was splendidly given 
/and shaded just right. It is a notice-— 


‘able fact that Beethoven wrote at a 
‘time when the trumpet was in a period 
of decadence. This passage (and the 
similar one im ‘‘Leonore, No. 2’’) is the 
/most prominent trumpet phrase that the 
| composer ever wrote. All through the 
scores of Beethoven, Mozart, Weber, and 
other composers of the so-called “class- 
' ical epoch,” one searches in vain for a 
difficult or very striking trumpet pass- 
age, and Mozart even went so far as to 


t er with the brilliant trumpet pass- , 
| bees of Wandel, simplifying them and . 


ransferring some of them to the clari- 


tte. 
=: violins gave the finai rush of tri- 


ar m oh, in this overture, with superb: 


wer and unity. Those who stayed ta 

ea end were well rewarded. 
oy “And now having done penance for or 
“sins in the matter of ‘La Traviata” and 
Pp aua Boheme,” and for our bowing down 

fore the golden calf of the operatic 
t mallet, by devout attention to Bruckner, 
* s return to the fold ready to be thank- 
f hood our weekly symphony, and that 
eS, are to have Beethoven’s ‘Eroica” 

_yaedateedie Louis C. Elson. 


* RUDA, THE SYMPHONIES, ETC. 


Miss Adele aus der Ohe has been heard four 
times within a week—at the fifteenth symphony , 
the Kneisel, and her own recitals in Steinert Hall. 
At the Symphony she was subjected to sucha test 
as no director has a right to impose upon a solvist, 
and such as very few artists wonld have submitted 
to. For Mr. Gericke, in order to secure the first 
freshness of the audience for an exceedingly long 
and quite unremunerative symphony by Bruckner, 
put that at the head of his programme, thus compel- 
ling Miss Aus der Ohe to present herself with a 
great Brabms concerto tv confused and jaded ist- 
ener. That her wonderful vitality, earnestoess, 
fulness and luminousness enabled her to refresh, 
interest and hold her auditory, is no excuse for Mr. 
Gericke’s lack of consideratio. for her nor for what 
might almost oe termed his partisanship of Bruck- 
ner. Fortunately this symphony was more en- 
durable than the dreary thing which he forced 
upon the pnblic during his former regime and 
which has been ieft mercifully in limbo ever since. 
There are pretty matters init and the composer 
shows a better sense of musical beauty; but the 
figures goto and fro like the feathers which a 
baby’s treacle-anointed fingers pass backward and 
forward to no purpose but his own amuse- 
ment. When all is done, the hearer cannot decide 
what it was all about, nor has he any more 
fulness of satisfaction than if he had been eating a 
few of Ragueneau’s cream puffs, It seems also- 
lutely amazing that, with a world of new music 
open to him, and with the help of the wise pro- 
grammes made in the great musical centres, Mr. 
Gericke could do no better than to foist this 
prolix and wearying work into one of the wreicli- 
edly few places he had been working to provide for 
novelties. Let us hope it is done with for good 
and all! 


we wt : 
= ymphony ¢ sonce : 

i Neat Saturday evening, the 
beitig as follows: 


First time in Boston 
Brehins: ne cone for Pianoforte,. No. 2, in B-fat 
major, opus 83. 

Beethoven: Overture to ‘*Leonore,’’ No. 8, opus 72. 
Miss Adele aus der Ohe was the pianist. 
Bruckner is a composer of whom the 

average theatre-goer knows little. He had 

@ small if enthusiastic party of sworn ad- 

mirers in Vienna during the latter half of 

his lifetime; but never attained to anything |} 
that could justly be called Hopularity.. Per- 
haps he owed his prominence in the eyes 


of the Viennese public more to the polem- | 


ical attitude of his adherents than to his 


music itself; for the ‘‘Brucknerianer”’ wefe | 


determined ‘‘anti-Brahmsianer’—which an- 
tagonism the *‘Brahmsianer’’ returned with 
interest—and the production of a new work 
by Bruckner was likely as not to turn the 
concert-hall into a battlefield. The public 
at large, however, cared more for the row 
than for the music. 

Bruckner’s peculiarity as a composer was 
his standing as a sort of middle term, asa 


tertium quid, between Wagnerianism and | 


classicism. He was a fervid admirer of the 
Bayreuth master, while apparently reject- 
ing some of his theories; he insénsibly ap- 
propriated a good deal of Wagner’s style— 
his cut of melody and harmonic habits—and 
applied this style to writing in pretty strict 
traditional forms, and that severely logical 
development and working out which be- 
longed to them. That Wagner's peculiar 
Style was essentially incompatible with the 
spirit of these forms does not seem to have 


occurred. to him. If we mistake not, all 


that had been heard of Bruckner here 
beforeethis concert was his seventh sym- 
phony in E major, which was given under 
Mr. Gericke in 1887; few of either public or 
critics could make much out of it; it was 
received with something akin to horror! 
‘But the ‘“‘Romantic” symphony given last 


Saturday seems a very different work. The | 


first three movements are both interesting 


and impressive, full of power and beauty. | 


About the fitness of the title, ‘‘Romantic,’’ 

there may be some doubts; what of roman- 
ticism there is in the work is, at all events, 
a& very mild article compared with what 
Berlioz and Wagner, let alone the moder 

Russians, have taught us to accept as ro- 
mantic; it even pales before the romanti- 
cism of Mendelssohn and Schumand; but 
there is no need of quibbling about titles; 
if the spirit of the work seemed romantic 
to the composer, that should be enough. . 
To us the symphony—that is, in its first 
three movements—is infinitely welcome in 
these days of ultra-romanticism and un-. 
bridled strenuousness, of akon. effects . | 


and dramatic feverishness, gsc lieetie: a sanely log- 


pot peson of. maueloal::: 


Matbaneee bree 


: seg, fates op reflects’ a genial, 
Bruckner: Symphony No. 4, in B-fat major, “Ro-- 


beauty-loving soul and, Drier at ig 

| distinct Individuality, One fi da 8 it*h 
“account for the legend that ‘ cne 
‘no sense for beauty,” for wha npr 
| at once in some of Bing. ; 

| tional moments in this gs seit 
| Purely musical beauty, Of ined 
ment, however 
» We Can only ‘ay th tt 
can find nothing in it; 4° seems like. 
| Jecta membra of music, with 
together or consistent meanin 

| phony was admirabl 
| coldly -received by the audie 


Viare to the general? is. ee 
Carats 8 B-flat concerto strikes 
more a8 a@ great work eo re 
If it have a fault, it is that it hardly ¢ FY 
| one of the first requirements of 4 Gonael 
| that is, to show off the performer; ‘Perk 
| Brahms had too little sympathy 3 at 
play of any sort, too little o¢ pre ahi a | 
of what it meant, to write an imna 
concerto; he took himself and. 

too seriously, too grimly, for ‘a 
pianoforte part in this concerto | 
mously, almost inordinately 
cally, but it is not in the. least. ne 
pianist who demands rome 1 
fine music to play will ae a 
rather thankless. To the p | 
other hand, who asks for noting # 
intrinsically great and beaw Y 
play, this work is as noble a task’ 
found in the modern literatur te ae 
strument.\ Miss aus der Ohe played ## 
mirably indeed, especially the. inst 
movements, Her profound and | Yr 
cal sense, her warm, generous } : 
quantity of being—not to mention ee 
mous technique—well fit her 

justice to the mighty work, | Perhap 
took the music just a thought ti parva, 
ly, and held herself in too cautiously: 
cially in the last movement we ell 1 t the 
might have let herself go | 
_Servedly in the direction. of.’ 
dash. But hers was Pap. 
‘soulful playing; well rounded i 

strong and clear In execution; en 

a grand, heroic scale, with» an > 
touch of poetry at the right m oments 
aus der Ohe impresses one m re § nd 
jas a true artist of very "high rn ant a 
eminently one of the great. ¢ . hide 

Beethoven’s, “‘Leonore” - wes. 5 0 oa let 

played, in a word, to perfec mat ‘thet 
pet solo behind the stage was g 
more effect than we have nee 1-it 
the days of old Heinicke 
,man, only played a cornet! Iné 
accent for accent, stringendo f oes tr 1 
Heinicke’s rendering of the g prs age, 
| latter Hes in our memory; just 
imagines lay in se é | im 1 
| wrote. ite? ag ee 5B an 
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“part of the concerto, ot often does MUSIC j a " apy taniPebathaaie: dd “Kea pellmeister-Musik”’ ; 
E eae ot gg dN ggg Oh PNG tt pins e ; : Music Hall: Boston Symphony Orchestra. 
rm, ; ; | 
‘aeotaive Rondo sprightliness, its second The Boston Symphony Orchestra gave its 
fifteenth symphony concert in the Music 


theme of Hungarian folk-character, | 
makes a dashing and well-contrasted Hall last Saturday evening, the programme 
being as follows: . 


ending to one of the greatest concertos 
Ore yoy der Ohe was applauded Benenner: Gy: iwhory No. 4, in E-flat major, ‘‘Ro- 
S83 us e aha 
ime in Boston. 
heartily and three times recalled at the (First t a b. 2 in Beat 
close of her task. Such a success with Brahms: Concerto, for Pianoforte, 


audience that had _ been heavily i j loist Beethoven: Overture to ‘‘Leonore,’’ No. 8, opus 72. 
weighted at the beginning, speaks voil- | 280 director has a right to impose upon a solvist, BS ce wan hee Oh eka cee 


umes for the power of the charming | and such as very few artists wonld have submitted Bruckner is a composer of whom the 


pianist, Ss ' to. For Mr. Gericke, in order to secure the first average theatre-goer knows little. He had 
After the ema pdt Seog as ede freshness of the audience for an exceedingly long @ small if enthusiastic party of ee 
programme, the greater 0 im ¢, | and quite unremunerative symphony by Bruckner mirers in Vienna during the latter half o 
came a capital “B’’ to . = ' é 3 
Tee ts oecceedings: a ieaty crescendo | put that at the head of his programme, thus compe! teat cdaie leas ne waitas dean uae 
' ‘ ° 7 = » "ACA rith ! | 
| iio deri lage ae hg ling Miss Aus der Ohe to present mereeit with haps he owed his prominence in the eyes 
‘Leonora, ae NO. ce sce usual | 2teat Brahms concerto tu confused and jaded _|ist- of the Viennese public more to the polem- 
shee the See Gt eg tpt ae concert ener. That her wonderful vitality, earnestness. ical attitude of his adherents than to his 
tery eight classical movements had al- ]} fulness and luminousness enabled her to refresi. music itself; for the Reishee ge." Madu 
4 interest and hold her auditory, is no excuse for \Ir. Mant soap gr Shan ar ER B38 
Gericke’s lack of consideratio. for her nor for what 5 


MISS AUS DER OHE, MME. NORMAN NE. 
RUDA, THE SYMPHONIES, ETC. 

Miss Adele aus der Ohe has been heard fou; 
times within a week—at the fifteenth symphony, 
the Kneisel, and her own recitals in Steinert H4lj. 
At the Symphony she was subjected to sucha _ tes: 


air, while the compos 
_Wears his classic symphonic garb with fre 
, dom and grace, as to the manner born. ' The 
‘music reflects a genial, warmly feeling 
beauty-loving soul and, what ig more, @ 
, distinct individuality. One finds it hard to 
account for the legend that “Bruckner had 
no sense for beauty,” fo you 
,at once in some of the me, 
tional moments in this symphony is their. 
Purely musical beauty. Of the last move._ 
/ment, however, we can only say that we 
can find nothing in it; it’ seems like the diga 
jecta membra of music, without nangs ” 
together or consistent meaning. The sym 
phony was admirably played, though rather 
coldly received by the audience. Was i ig 
caviare to the general? ; Bests 
\ Brahms’s B-flat concerto Strikes one mor a 
| a mare a8 @ great work of true ranina _ 
ave a fault, it is that fulfil - 
one of the first of ey ae 


ready been listened to, yet there was not 
an extreme exodus and a large audience 


a 


remained to hear a very brilliant reading 
of one of the greatest dramatic overtures 
xistence, 

ornat a model such a work ought to 
be! Here is melody, figure-development, 
emotional power, everything that can 
charm ‘musician and non-musician, Who 
will pretend that it is made weaker be- 
cause it is intelligible, or that it becomes 
feeble when it becomes melodic? 

The trumpet call was splendidly given 
and shaded just right. It is a notice- 
able fact that Beethoven wrote at a 
time when the trumpet was in a period 
of decadence. This passage (and the 
similar one in ‘‘Leonore, No. 2’) is the 
most prominent trumpet phrase that the 
composer ever wrote. All through the 
scores of Beethoven, Mozart, W eber, and 
other composers of the so-called “class- 
ical epoch,” one searches in vain for a 
difficult or very striking trumpet pass- 
age, and Mozart even went so far as to 
tamper with the brilliant trumpet pass- 
ages of Wandel, simplifying them and 
transferring some of them to the clari- 
Mrhe violins gave the final rush of tri- 
umph, in this overture, with superb 
power and unity. ‘Those who stayed toa 
the end were well rewarded. 


And now having done penance for opr, 


sins in the matter of ‘‘La Traviata” and 
“La Boheme,’ and for our bowing down 
‘before the golden calf of the operatic 
hallet, by devout attention to Bruckner, 
we return to the fold ready to be thank- 
ful for our weekly symphony, and that 
we are to have Beethoven’s ‘Eroica” 
next Saturday. Louis C, Elson. 


‘what it 


might almost oe termed his partisanship of Bru 
ner. Fortunately this symphony was more 
durable than the dreary thing which he for 
upon the pnblic during his former regime an 
which has been left mercifully in limbo ever si: 


There are pretty matters init and the composer 
beauty; but the 
figures goto and fro like the feathers whic) : 


shows a better sense of musical 
baby’s treacle-anointed fingers pass backward a. 
forward to no purpose but his 
ment. 
was all about, nor has 
fulness of satisfaction than if he had been eating 
few of Ragueneau’s cream puffs, It seems a's 


lutely amazing that, with a world of new music 


open to him, and with the help of the wise jr 
grammes made in the great musical centres 
Gericke could do no better than to foist 
prolix and wearying work into one of the wreic! 


edly few places he had been working to provide fo! 


novelties. Let us hope it is done with for go 


and all! 


oe ee ee eee 


OWN Allilise- 
When all is done, the hearer cannot decide 
he any snore 


interest—and the production of a new work 
by Bruckner was likely as not to turn the 
concert-hall into a battlefield. The public 
at large, however, cared more for the row 
than for the music. 

Bruckner’s peculiarity as a composer was 
his standing as a sort of middle term, as a 
tertium quid, between Wagnerianism and 
classicism. He was a fervid admirer of the 
Bayreuth master, while apparently reject- 
ing some of his theories; he insénsibly ap- 
propriated a good deal of Wagner’s style— 
his cut of melody and harmonic habits—and 
applied this style to writing in pretty strict 
traditional forms, and that severely logical 
development and working out which be- 
longed to them. That Wagner's pecullar 
style was essentially incompatible with the 
spirit of these forms does not seem to have 
occurred to him. If we mistake not, all 
that had been heard of Bruckner here 
beforeethis concert was his seventh sym- 
phony in E major, which was given under 
Mr. Gericke in 1887; few of either public or 
critics could make much out of it; it was 
received with something akin to horror! 

But the ‘‘Romantic’”’ Symphony given last 


Saturday seems a very different work. The | servedly in the direction of brilllance pg 
' dash, u 


soulful playing; well rounded in conception, © 


first three movements are both interesting 
and impressive, full of power and beauty. 
About the fitness of the title, ‘‘Romantic,’’ 
there may be some doubts; what of roman- 
ticism there is in the work is, at all events, 
a& very mild article compared with what 
Berlioz and Wagner, let alone the modern 
Russians, have taught us to accept as ro- 
mantic; it even pales before the romanti- 
cism cf Mendelssohn and Schuman; but 
there is no need of quibbling about titles; 
if the spirit of the work seemed romantic 
to the composer, that should be enough. 
To us the Ssymphony—that is, in its first 
three movements—is infinitely welcome in 
these days of ultra-romanticism and un- 
bridled strenuousness, of Startling effects. 
and dramatic feverishness, as a Sanely log- 
ical piece of musical development, based 
upon thematic material of rare beauty, and 


| movements. ) Cae 
cal sense, her warm, generous nature, her 


| that is, to show 3 


Brahms had too little sympathy with dig- 
Play of any sort, too little ; 


Of what it meant, to write an impeccable 


ig 
n@ a 


requirements of 4 Concerto: 
off the performer. Perhans 


comprehension - 


concerto; he took himself and_ his mu din 


‘too seriously, too grimly, for that. 


Pianoforte part in this concerto is enor 


| mously, almost inordinately difficult techni. 
least showy; the 


cally, but it is not in the 
pianist who demands something more ; 
fine music to play will inevitably find ‘it 
rather thankless. To the pianist, on the. 
other hand, who asks for nothing more than 
intrinsically great and beautiful music to 
play, this work is as noble a task as can be 
, found in the modern literature of the in-. 
strument.\ Miss aus der Ohe played it a if 
mirably indeed, especially the first three | 
Her profound and keen music 


t 
eae 


quantity of being—not to mention her enor«. 


mous technique—well fit her for doing full. 


justice to the mighty work. Perhaps sh : 


» took the music just a thought too reverent. 


_ly, and held herself in too cautiously; 2spe- 
cially in the last movement we felt that sh , 
might have let herself go more unre 


But hers was profound, thoughtful, - 


strong and clear fn execution; it was all on 
a grand, heroic scale, with an exqui 


vy #1) we 


beihebe stl 
touch of poetry at the right moments. 7 iss 


aus der Ohe impresses one more and mope. 
as a true artist of very high rank; she js 
eminently one of the great ones. ae 
Beethoven’s ‘“‘Leonore’”’ was wonderf iy 
played, in a word, to perfection; ‘the trum-_ 
pet solo behind the’stage was given | vith» 
more effect than we have heard -it since” 
the days of old Heinicke—and he, | or 
man, only played a cornet! Indeed it was, - 
accent for accent, stringendo for stringendo,, 
Heinicke’s rendering of the passage, ap th f 
latter lies in our memory; just what One. 
imagines lay in Beethoven’s mind y vhen 
jae io a 


Oa 
qv 7 ~ 
" 


_ wrote it., 


oy » 
‘he. 





“overture to’ “Genoveva,” opus 81; 
-concerto for violin, No. 8, 
“Gesangszene,” opus 47; d’Indy, ‘‘Istar’’ 
(first time in Boston); Beethoven, symphony 
No. 8, in E-flat major, ‘‘Eroica,’® opus 55. 
Lady Hallé (Norman Neruda) will be the 
solo violinist. 


SYMPHONY NIGHT. 


re | . ‘ 
Bruckner’s ‘“ Romantis” Symphony 
~ Played for the First Time in Bos- 

-ton—Miss Adele Aus der Oke the 

Pianist. 

The program of the 15th symphony 
eoncert last night in Music Hall, Mr. 
Gericke conductor, was as follows: 
Overture, ‘‘Leonore’’ No. 3 Beethoven 
Pieno ccncerto No. 2 Brahms 

Miss Aus der Ohne. 
Symphony No. 4, E tlat major 
(First time in Boston.) 

Von Biilow was for a time talking and 
writing incessantly about ‘“‘the three 
B’s’’—Bach, Beethoven, Brahms—pos- 
sibiy hoping that some one would say, 
“You forget yourself; there are four.”’ 

The prvgram last night was devoted 
to three B's—and, by the way, the 
program was too long. 

Is Bruckner one of the great B's? I 
have no cpinion on this subject, for I 
heard music by him last night for the 
first time. 

I had been warned against it. I had 
been told by some that his symphonies 
were drearier than the dreariest pages | 
of Brahms. Others had whispered in ' 


my ear that he was a genius—at re- 
membering Wagner, Then, too, there | 
was the saying of some German mus:clan 
Who heard one of Bruckner’s sym- 
phonies: *“lthe wild dream of an orches- 
tra-player who had been unduly ex- 
cited by twenty rehearsals of ‘Tris- 
tan.’ ”’ 
. There was this consolation: The sym- 
' phony was at the end of the concert; 
aft. ithe 
‘close at hand. 

‘This consolation was taken awiy. 


Mr. Gericke, with Yankee shrewdness, | 
changed the order; and lo, the sym- | 


phony came first, 


The disappointment was great. I 


mean by ttus that I enjoyed the first 
symphony | 


three movements of the 
“hugely. The influence of Wagner was 
‘not disturbing. For a moment there 
gestion of Siegfried in the 
ok there were a few -other 
| and ‘“Tristan’’; 

on 


‘Here is music that gives a new sensa- 
tion, and by means that are often 
-artfull se ene. aoe that are a . 
parently. insignificant are e 
effective in development. The harmonic 
st ture and the orchestration are 
BY nt interest. And there is 50 
is fresh and clean! The 


came unendurable, the door was | 


| TYYt 


to_br 
write 


id 


I heard it 
rather as a dirge, a burial fantasia, but 
without the vulgar pomp of hearse and 
horses draped in black, without the 
thought of thread-bare crape and tears. 
It is more like the apostrophe to Death 
in Whitman’s sonorous nocturn, ‘*‘When 
lilacs last in the door-yard bloomed.’’ 
Now the idea of death may have been 
farthest from Bruckner’s mind when 
he composed this music, which to one 
hearer may have suggested a sum- 
mer night, to another the chorus of the 
spheres. But the music is more than 
decorative; it is exceedingly suggestive, 
whatever mood you choose. 

The scherzo is also a rare delight, 
With its invitation to the hurt, with 
the trio that tells of village dance and 
simple joy. Bruckver’s peasants are 
of the soil. They are not Watteau, 
smirking figures, or operetta charac- 
ters with ribboned hats and rakes. 

Tke finale staggered me. I could not 
discover what the man was driving at. 
There are imp sing passages, preludes 
to great events, that are postponed; 
then it seems as though Bruckner sud- 
denly said to himself, ‘“*This will never 
do; } must try another tack.’’ There 
are haltings, as though in. deliberation 
or doubt. 
changes of thougat. In one or two 
instances apparently downright triv- 
iality follows the almost stblime. This 
is the only movement that disappoint- 

. It disappointed, not, from lack of 
skill, but from seeming adsence of co- 
hesion and logical development. There 
is counterpoint galore, Lut the train 
of thought is as though it were svb- 
ject to cunstant interruption from an 
outsider, 


& 
€ 
Miss Aus der Ohe played the concerto 
by Brahms with great thoughtfulness. 
The fiery Liszt player was subdued, 


was in a state of Brahmsian contem- 
platio * but in the fascinating finale 
er keen sense of rhythm ‘and propor- 
tion, her clear touch, and” her ample? 
technic were revealed in the grateful 
service of the composer. 


doubt it is pregnant with ‘‘thought’’; 
but was it not Richard’ Grant Whi'e 
who said of a certain kind of German 
thing ir that the deeper his plunge the 


gave, an intellectual. 


than:.a, study in dazzling. color. In 
other words, she was often more _in- 
clined toward architecture than raint- 
ing. Thus was she faithful to the com- 
reer. and her objective virtuoso power 
s so firmly established that she can 
well afford to pay tribute to Brahms. 


Philip Hale. 


There are harassing, vexing | 


The first | 
movement is to me an abomination. N»>- 


rhe became? Miss Aus der Ohe 
erformance. It. 
was a study in black and white, rather | 


see 


Wilma 
‘certo at the 


| sic. 
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Lady Tiallé, ‘born Wilma Neruda, | 


comes from a fathily of musicians t’.at 
were respected for the last two centu- 
ries, The first, a violin player, after 
success in Bohemia at. the beginning 
of the last contury, left the world and 
went into a monastery. His yourger 
brother was a.famous violinist. . The 
father of Wilma, Joscf Néruda, was 
;organist of the Cathedral at Bruenn, 
and Wilma was born in this town March 
25, 1839. When she was scarcely 4 years 
old she began to take lessons on the 
violin from her father.. She-had a most 
cordial dislike for the piano, regarding 
it as an instrument of limitations. By 
accident her father, who wished to 
make his son a great violinist, found 
out ‘that this daughter had gained the 
technic which he had been unable to 
give to her brother. He sent her, in 
her 6th year, to Vienna, where she 
studied a year with Leopold Jansa. 
With her elder sister, Amalie, she ap- 


| 


peared in Vienna parlors in 1846, and 


in Junuary of the next year she gave 
three public concerts, at the last of 
which Jenny Lind sang. About this 
time their brother Victor, a _ ’cello 
player, joined them. Even at this age 
Wilma’s playing excited great enthusi- 
asm on account of the finish of her 
style, and especially the purity of her 
intonation and the powerful tone, re- 
markable in one so young. This child 
trio gave concerts in Leipsic, Berlin and 
Hamburg and other German towns, and 
Wilma next appeared, June 11, 1849, in 
London at a Philharmonic Concert, 
when she played a concerto by De 
Bériot. The next year she went to 
Russia. Her brother died at St. Peters- 
burg, but another brother, Franz, took 
his place, and a younger sister, Marie, 
joined them as second violinist. They 
gave concerts in Sweden, Nor- 
way, Denmark; and, 
played Mendelssohn’s 
Gewandhaus, Leip- 
In 1864, Jan. 27, she married 
the Swedish conductor and composer, 
Ludwig Norman, and went with him to 
Stockholm. ‘They were soon separated, 
and Norman died in 1885. A son by him 
was killed by an Alpine accident last 
fall. She continued to travel as a vir- 
tnoso. Thus she visited Copenhagen, 
‘Leipsic, Bruenn, Frankfort, Cologne. 
_Especially great was her. success at 
Paris in 1868. She was the star at all 
‘social concerts of . distinction. Se 
knlayed. for Napoleon III, at the Tuiler- 
ies, at the palace of the Princess Met- 
ternich, at a conservatory concert 


March 29, with Pasdelovp’s orchestra, | 
and at many other concerts. All praised | 
as her superb bow-: 


her womanly grace, 
ing, her incomparable accuracy, her 


distinguished ard pure style and the as- 


Oct. 23, 1862, | 
Con- | 


) 


| 


,name is Wilma Neruda.” 


cert, May 17. That year she made Lon-|_ 
don her home, and became a _ most]. 
prominent figure in concerts of every 
kind, so much so that she became lit- 
erally a London institution. She wus. 
heard in orchestral concerts, in recitals | 
with Charles Hallé (whom she married - 
in 1888), and in chamber concerts with 

iatti, Reeves, Zerbini and her brother 
Irranz. She also made many tours, go- 
ing in 1874 and 1877 to Germany, in 1878 
to Paris, in 1879 to Helland, and in 1880 
and 1881 to all the chief capitals of the 
Continent. In 1890 she visited Austra- 
lia in company with her husband, and in 
1895 she visited South Africa with Hallé, 
plaving with great success in al] the 
leading towns. And there she had many 
curious adventures. On one occasion 
over a thousand Kaffirs and Zulus 
danced their war dances and sang in 
her honor. 

Pages could be filled with the tributes 
paid this remarkable woman for the 
last 50 years. Thus von Bulow, who 
named her ‘tthe violin-fay,’’ said of 
her: ‘‘The only rival of Joachim lives | 
in Engiand. It is a woman, and gated 

Vieuxtemps, 
who dedicated to her his Sixth Con- 
certo, wrote of her to a friend, Dec, 6, 
1880: ‘“‘She is the ideal violinist. Never 
have I heard the violin played with 


“so much soul, passion and purity. She 


is ac the same time classic and poetic, 
She has all the qualities of the great 
artist.’’ The latest reviews of her por-— 
formances, and they are written by the 
leading authorities, show that this re- 
markable violinist is still in ‘tthe full 
possession of her powers. 


Miss Adele Aus der Ohe made a most | 
favorable impression at last week's 
Symphony rehearsal. She was recalled , 
four times at the end of the Brahms — 
concerto. Miss der Ohe wore a becomes 
ing gown of white silk, with white lace 
yoke and white satin stock, and there 
were pink, roses. on her corsage. In the | 
audience we noted Mrs. Peter B. Brads | 
ley, Miss Gertrude Sampson, Miss King, {| 
Miss Helen Burnham, Mrs. F. L. Bmer- 
son, Mr. Charles T, White and Miss 
\White, Mrs. A. H. Hersey, Mrs. H. 8, 


|. Hall, Dr. W. S. Bigelow, Mrs. Eben D. 


Jordan, Mrs. Davis, Mr, Cari Zerrahn, 
Mrs. Theodore Gooding, Mrs. Hall Cur- 
tis, and several members of the Ellis 
opera company. | 
 The\first appearance of Lady Halle of 
London,.who is to ba the soloist at re- 
hearsal this weck Friday, will » bring ~ 
out an enormous audience, for great ima) 
terest and curiosity will be felt in thig. 


’ : 


newcomer sp brilliantly heralded: .4 
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LADY HALLE (NORMAN NERUDA.) 


Boston Music Hall. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 
Mr. WILHELM GERICKE, Conduetor. 
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XVI. CONCERT. 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 138, AT 8, P.M. 
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Programme. 


SCHUMANN. OVERTURE to ‘‘Genoveva,’’ op. 31. 


SPOHR. CONCERTO for VIOLIN, No. 8, in A minor, 
‘In modo d’una Scena cantante,’’ op. 47. 


. Allegro molto. 
Adagio. 
Allegro moderato. 


VINCENT D’INDY. SYMPHONIC VARIATIONS, ‘“‘Istar,’’ op. 42. 
(First time in Boston.) 


BEETHOVEN. SYMPHONY No, 3, in E-flat major, “‘Eroica,”’’ 
Op. 55. 
. Allegro con brio. 
. Marcia funebre: Adagio assai. 
. Scherzo: Allegro vivace.—Trio. 
Finale: Allegro molto. 


Soloist: 


LADY HALLE (Norman Neruda). 


There will be no Public Rehearsal and Concert next week. 
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LADY 


HALLE 


(WILMA NERUDA). 


‘aw: MUSIC AND DRAMA 


Music Hall: Boston Symphony Orcheetra 
The programme of the sixteenth sym- 


phony concert, given in the Music Hall last: 


Saturday evening, was: 


Schumann: Overture to ‘‘Genoveva,’’ opus 81. 

Spohr: Concerto for Violin, No. 8, in A minor, ‘In 
modo d’una scena cantante,’ ’* opus 47. 

Vincent d’Indy: Symphonic ‘Variations, ‘‘Istar,’’ 
opus 42, (First time in. Boston.) 

Beethoven: , Symphony No. 8, in E-flat major, 
‘‘Eroica,’’ opus 55, 
Lady Hallé (Norman Neruda) was the solo 

violinist. 


Schumann wrote two overtures which 
can distinctly be called great—the ‘‘Geno- | 
veva,’ opus 81, and the ‘‘Manfred,’’ opus © 
115. Save that both are sharply charac- | 


teristic of the finest phases of his genius, 
and that both show true mastery, the two 


| are quite different in character. The | 
“Genoveva’’ is romantic and brilliant, if | 


with a constant undercurrent of emotional 


ond can be called greater than the first it 
is only in virtue of what, in a poem, would 


be called the superior greatness of its sub- | 
_ject, the profounder spring from which | 


the emotion flows. But the ‘‘Genoveva” 
is quite as perfect in its way; it may stand 
long as a model of the serious romantic 
Style of which Schumann was a master. 
A more irresistibly exciting final climax 


can hardly be found this side of Beet- 
_hoven; in point of pure musical beauty, 


the work is impeccable! It was played to 


perfection last Saturday evening, with ad- 


mirable technical finish, with just the 
right brilllancy and vigor of accent. 


Vincent d@’Indy’s ‘‘Istar’’ had raised great | 


expectations; and it proved no disappoint- 
ment. A good deal might be said in ad- 
miration of the originality and poetic 
beauty of the plan of the work, were that 
the really important point. But, as Erich 
Prieger said in reply to those who laid 
great stress upon the deeply poetic plan 
of a certain ‘‘St. Luke-Passion,” ascribed 
to Sebastian Bach, that this was, in itself, 


no sufficient proof of the work’s authen-.: 


ticity, and no proof at all, considering 


that the musical working-out of this plan — 


showed none of Bach’s mastery, so may 
it also be said of this ‘“‘Istar’’ that the 
poetic beauty of its scheme is no sufficient 
earnest of its value as a composition. Let 
it only be said in passing that the idea of 


identifying a theme with the demi-goddess , 


who is gradually disrobed to nakedness, as 
she passes successively through the seven 
gates of heaven, ,and of letting this theme 
appear in its completeness (and in bare 
unisons and octaves, too) only after the 
last veil has fallen from her body, is in- 
trinsically and highly poetic; and poetic 
in a finer, more natural way than one 
often finds emanating from the Gallic 
brain. The idea is at once ‘‘saisissant’’ 
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tent to stop at it, to let it do all the wo! . 
in his composition, restricting the mus ca 
embodiment of it to a few convention al 
commonplace hints. But d’Indy has ¢ ong | 
otherwise; instead of making this idea th 
be-all and end-all, the final goal of si 
composition, he has merely taken it fo r 
his starting-point. In how far his musid ; 
ig successively suggestive of the sev 
stages of his heroine’s disrobing, and of 
the several articles of attire—tiara, jew- © 


| els, girdle, vell—of which she is stripped, - 
| we cannot well judge after but a single 


hearing; it often takes study and familiar- | 


| ity to enable one to see clearly into mat- 
' ters of this sort, and it is no discredit to a 


musical composition that this should be 


|8o0. For this, too, is a matter of secondary 


artistic importance. It is by the intrinsic 
beauty of the music itself that d’Indy 
here takes us captive. Of course we can 
speak only of first impressions here; but | 
the impression made upon us last Saturday 


| by this symphonic poem—we prefer this 


title to “‘symphonic variations’’—was that 


| we know of hardly anything in modern 
depth; the ‘‘Manfred,’’ grand, tragic, un- | 
bridled in its passionateness. If the sec- | 


French music that can fairly be placed 
beside it. There is such an earnestness of 
feeling in the music, showing the composer 
to be fully possessed with and inspired by 
the beauty of his subject, to the point of 
becoming quite unconscious of the clever- — 
ness of his own technique, that we should 
be tempted to call it un-French, were it’ 
not that we find this feeling so unmistake 
ably in some French painters. Truly, - 
d’Indy here shows both the sincerity and. 
the depth of emotion, the superiority to 
self-consciousness that one finds in Corot. 
and Millet. Save in Berlioz and Gounod, 
we know not where to look for anything 
of the sort in modern French composers; 
and Gounod’s sincerity is as that of @ 
child in arms compared with d’Indy’s! 
With all the patent Wagnerishness of mats” 
ter and manner, there is still an individual 
note in this work. The man has musical” 
originality. Perhaps he shows his origi< 
nality most convincingly as a colorist; and’ 
by originality in coloring we do not mean > 
the mere discovery of unheard-of and 
‘unedited’? combinations; we mean that. 
keen eye for the harmony of color with 
form, for a fine scheme of  maividuall 
which is never anything but individ | 
which cannot be acquired nor copied. Such 
a sense for coloring belongs only to nan 
who can see; and a man really sees ona 
with his own eyes. He who sees s0 § 
not only clearly but profoundly. In this 
composition of d’Indy’s the ear is met Bet 
perturbing shades of tone that seem to 
come from the secret heart of things; they 
lay bare to you the very essence of his 
emotion, and you thrill with him. Mores | 
over, you everywhere feel the orchestral - 
color to be the direct outgrowth of the 
musical form itself; it has the appositene ry 
of Nature! This is what we call being a) 
musical colorist; not merely a man—say,) 
like Carl Goldmark—with an opulent pals” 
ette and a natural taste for sumptuousness, 
A colorist in the sense that Mozart, Beet. 
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“played; Mr. seemed to find him- 
“self sympathetically at home in its atmos- 
pay and the performance was convin- 


_ Beethoven's “Eroica” was grandly played, 
at once with Beethovenish fire and intensity 
-and with classic measure. Was the scherzo 
taken a thought too slow? We are not sure. 
But of the Marcia funebre we can heartily 
‘gay that the performance was in every way 
exhaustive; first movement and finale, too, 
went to perfection. As for the effect of the 
great work, a word or two may not be su- 
perfluous. There is no denying that both it 
and the ‘'Genoveva’”’ rather paled, in one 
“Way, beside the ‘‘Istar;” some of the best 
musicians in the orchestra found the 
“Eroica” a little dull after d’Indy’s poem. 
And we are not such prejudiced classicists 
as to find fault with them. It took us some 
‘time to get acclimated to the Beethoven 
orchestra after d’Indy’s more imposing glow 
of color. The style, too, seemed at first 
rather homely and small after the French- 
man’s broader sweep of phrase. But it did 
not take long to get back to the ‘‘Eroica”’ 
plane. Still the very fact of its taking any 
time at all is suggestive. Of what? To 
our mind of this: that neither the classic 
style—the cut of phrase and mode of de- 
velopment—nor the classic orchestration is 
made for the large halls in which our more 
modern music of today finds its natural 
home. We have said this before, but tire 
less and less of repeating it. No matter 
what a composer’s intrinsic power may be, 
| there is no sane denying that some purely 
physical qualities have infinitely much to 
do with vigor of impression. Size and its 
correlatives are factors which cannot safely 
be left out of account. It is equal folly to 
sky a Meissonnier and to look at a Michael 
Angelo through a magnifying glass: the 
one may be as intrinsically great and strong 
as the other, only one is bigger than the 
other, and its true focus is at a greater dis- 
tance. Both the modern melodic style, the 
cut of phrase and the modern instrumen- 
tation are on a larger scale than the clas- 
sic; and that is all that is important in the 
difference between the two. Give the great 
orchestral classics in a hall of appropriate 
size, and we defy any modern work you 
Please to make them seem weak by com- 
‘parison; but, like all works of art, they 
demand their own conditions, and, if these 
‘conditions are unfulfilled, they will fail of 
‘producing their true effect. 
- Lady Hallé’s playing of Spohr’s ‘‘Gesang- 
Szene”’ was very beautiful indeed. Warm 
purityof tone, immaculateintonation, beauty 
of feeling, technical brilliance, grace and 
Sensibility of phrasing—save for a tendency 
to indulge too often in the upward elide of 
“the finger along the string, and to take 
'somewhat more than the allotted breath- 
ing time between phrases—were all richly 
_there,. A more thoroughly artistic perform- 
’ pe in its way, we have seldom listened 
‘to. 


It was all of a piece; it showed true 
Mastery, a fine and finely cultivated artistic 
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greeted with tender reverence, like all dead | 


beauty. Somehow it kept making us think 
of Cranford and ‘Miss Matty; these closing 
years of our century seemed all too rough a 
place for it, one felt like sheltering it from 
the eager air of our modern musical feel- 


| ing, as a thing too delicate, too unused to 


the world to consort with that of which our 
minds and souls are now full. It had a 
something of grandmotherly tenderness, 
and we felt as though we ought to become 
little children again to be worthy of it. The 
audience enjoyed it hugely; that was evi- 
enough, for applause and recalls 
seemed as if they would know no end. 
The next programme—for Friday after- 
March 38, and Saturday evening, 
March, 4 (there will be no rehearsal nor 
concert this week)—is: Haydn, symphony 
in D major, ‘‘La Chasse’ (Rieter-Bieder- 
mann edition, No. 5); Chabrier, Bourrée 
Fantasque; Brahms, symphony No. 2, in 


| D major, opus 73. 


Hote eae 
Boston Symphony Orchestra. 
The i6th in this season’s series of 
Symphony concerts was given in Music 
hall last evening and the audience was 
even larger than usual. The program 


| Was as follows: 


Overture to ““Genoveva,’’ op 81.Robert Schumann 
/Converto tor yiolin, Ne 8 in A minor, 

“scena cantante,’’ op 47 Louis Spour 

Symphlouic variations, ‘‘Istar,’’ op 42,.... 
| Vincent d'Indy 
(irst time in Boston.) . 

Symphony No. 3, in E-flat major, **Eroica.’’ 

Op d5 Ludwiz van Beethoven 
The soloist was Lady Halle, who, 
although long well and favorably known 
here by reputation, had not before 
plauye in Boston.. Lady Halle is re- 
garded in England, where she has been | 
prominent in musical circles for nearly | 
half a century, as foremost among 
women violinists. Whether as Wilma 
Neruda, or Mme Norman-Neruda, or 
Lady Halle, there has been no time 
during the last generation that her 
name has not been spoken with respect 
and admiration. She is now 60 years 
of age, and during her long career as 
a virtuoso she has played in every 
country of Iurope, and her tours abroad 
have included Australia and South Af- 
rica. It is surprising that she has not 

betore visited America. 

The symphony audiences received her 
With great cordiality, and applauded her 
playing with sincere enthusiasm. Only 
words of kindest praise can be written 
regarding her performance of Spohr’s 
showily brilliant concerto. She gave the 
work a thoroughly intelligent reading 
and, technically an absolutely correct 
interpretation. She is gracefully digni- 
fied in manner and bearing, and her 
playing is utterly devoid of the osten- 
tatious display so often associated with 
musical genius. As a virtuoso she is not 
lacking in brilliancy, and poetic tem- 
perament is evident, but her Playing is 
more interesting for refinement of tech- 
nique and classic purity of tone than 
for appealing sentiment, impassioned 
fire or other magnetic quality. She is 
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||| Gericke can 
| praised 
Beethoven’s grand symphony. It 
| be said, 


| phony, 


Brahms, 


Symphonic variations, 


_ Symphony No. 38, 


serious Frenchman. 
|| Subject to inspire his orchestral fancy 


oe + 4 or r x Nie. Wicker is Pe a e” § “b. 
‘Friday afternoon and ever 
gratifying evidence of the syn 
audiences’ consideration and inte 
appreciation. 

he novelty played by the orchestra 
was Vincent d’Indy’s symphonic varia- 
tions, ‘“‘Istar.’’ It is a symphonic poem 
based upon parts of the sixth canto of 
the old Assyrian epic, ‘‘Izdubar.’’ The 
seven variations are intended to rep- 
resent the seven stages of Istar’s being 
disrobed at the gates of the “immutable 
land,’’ and a finely attuned imagination 
can have no difficulty in appreciating 
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er; they in turn stripped her of tiara, }\ | 
earrings, necklaces, breast jewels, gir- ff). 


the poetic pictures suggested by the. 


composer. The 


work is richly scored . 


and is brilliant with high colored orches- | 


tral ornamentations of the 
school. It is both interesting and enjoy- 
able, and the splendid interpretation 
given by the orchestra last evening 
made the composition a notable feature 
of the concert. 

The Schumann “Genoveva” overture 
is a scholarly and dignified work, but 
it is not especially entertaining, and 
there is no occasion for surprise that 
it does not more often find a place on 
a modern concert program. Conductor 
scarcely be too warmly 
his superb reading of 
can 
without hesitation, that this 
masterpiece had never received a more 
Satisfactory performance from the Bos- 
ton symphony orchestra. 

There will be no symnvhony concert 
this week, as the orchestra will be 
away from Boston. The program 
nounced for the next concert is: Sym- 
“‘La Chasse,’’ Haydn; ‘‘Bourree 
Fantasque,’’ Chabrier; symphony No, 2, 


for 
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LADY HALLE 


K. 
Jauevnehe 


| Her First Appearance in America 
at the Symphony Concert Last. 


Light—D'’Indy’s ‘Istar” Played 
Here for the First Time. 


The program of the 16th Symphony 
concert, Mr. Gericke conductor, last 


night in Music Hall was as follows: 


Overture to ‘‘Genoveva’’ 


| Concerto for violin, No. 8, 


“Scena cantante,’’ op. 47 

Lady Hallé. 
‘*Istar,’’ op. 42.. 
Vincent d’indy 
(First time in Boston.) 


“Istar’’ is the work of an eminently 
In search of a 


he went back to one of the two myth- 
ological Assyrian poems that have come 
down to us intact—the descent of Istar 
into Hades. It might be an agreeable 


yd pastime tec dilate on the development 
_ | of solar warships, 
| | to read the poem, I refer you to Lenor- 


but ‘f you wish 


mant’s beoks and the Sar’s novel 
“Istar,”’ a story of French provincial 


| life in which the old legend is intro- 


duced curiously. 
D’ Indy, truly, hit on an original idea. 
|He gives the variations before the 


modern | 
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of the variations.” This is hardly true, ’ 
(The same writer insists that Istar 
went to the abode of the dead in search: 
of eau de vie instead of eaux de la vie.) ’ 

Istar, according to the legend, went | 


to Hades, clad chiefly in jewelry. There }| | 
were seven gates; at each gate a ward-]) 


die, rings from Eands and feet, 
last veil. There is a variation for each’ 
stripping, and when, as Mr. Apthorp 
Says in the prcgram-book, “she stands 
forth in the full splendor of nudity,” 
the theme is heard fortissimo. 

I should like to see a panorama or a 
series of living pictures with this music. 
Kor the music is necessarily panoramic. 


Such exhibitions may be possible in the 


| 


new hall. 

The work, however. is one of much 
musical interest in harmonic. and or- 
chestral treatment. D’Indy’s melodic 
vein never seemed to me a rich one; but 
he is thoughtful, daring, and sincere. 
There are tone pictures in “Istar’’ of 


true and surprising beauty; there are’ | 
ravishing harmonic 


rogressions; but. 


I should like to be tter acquainted 


4 With the work, which, by the way, is 


/ 


a 


of excecding difficulty in performance. 
It was played last night with. great 
care and with brilliant effect. The 
apparition of the complete theme is 


clothed with the richest, the most gor- 


geous sonorousness, just when the 
beauty of Istar is revealed in full; aad 


+ the effect was irresistible. 


,, remedy. 
‘and, on the whole, 
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> years? It is more to the point to say 
Be:cthovea - 
‘fully to express a woman’s emotions. 
‘there is the revelation of simp 


| sugar-sweet 


singular individuality, 


The Genoveva cverture was to me 


dry and scrappy, inherent faults which 


conductor and players tried vainly to 
The Eroica was finely read 
effectively played. 


« *« 


Lady Hallé, known still to many as 


Norman-Neruda, made her first appear- 
ance in America last night. She had 
bonored South Africa and Australia: 
before she crossed the North Atlantic. 

She is a most welcome visitor. The 
concerto is old-fashioned and in certain 
ways her playing is old-fashioned or 
traditional, as in ending 0 aor phrase 
with a sforzato on the final note, a 
habit that is disturbing. Her playing 
i; old-fashioned also in the best sense, 
Her tone is small, but remarkably fine, 
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| find that it has no likeness to any one |_ 


powing—but why talk of the detuils | 


of her technic, which has been 
praised by the best judges for many. 
that she plays in most womanly man- | 
ner. She does not ape man’s strength, | 
she does not assume Ercles’ vein, <A 
true woman uses the violin most gskil-. 


’ 


There are tender, caressing appear 

icity, 
affection—and all this in the 
old-fashioned music of 
Her performance .was one of 
and even the 
most hardened concert goer hearing | 
her for the first time, experienced a 
new sensation. Although the music 
played by another might have bored 
1im, as played by her it put him in 
emotional and reminiscent mood. i 
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'and it is warm and penetrating. Her || 
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The Symphony Concert. 

The program for the 
symphony concert was: 


Headle 
Overture, ‘‘Genoveva,’’ op. 81. .Schumann 
Concerto for violin, No. 8 A 
op. 47 

Symphonic ariations, 


No. 3, 


‘‘Istar,’’ 


‘*Eroica,’’ op. 58 


Symphony, f 
— ’ Beethoven 


Soloist—.,ady Halle. 


The interest of the concert naturally 
centered on the soloist, whose work 
aroused unusual interest in the audi- 
ence, and it would be difficult to exactly 
explain the reason why. Lady Halle 
cannot be classed with the great violin- 
but her playing is very charming. 
The violin is reticent under her gentle 
touch; it never pours forth its full soul, 
but it sings in the neatest, daintiest and 
prettiest manner, in a manner that 
would be fully satisfying in a_ small 
but loses some of its more amia- 
It is care- 
always 


ists, 


room, 

ble qualities in a large hall. 
ful, finished, intelligent work, 
and it holds the attention as a 
hold it, indifferent to 
the words spoken. ‘This is not great, 
but it is fascinating art, with a certain 
old-fashioned quaintness in its gracious- 
a certain formality in 
its friendliness, for it is always on its 
good behavior; it instinctively. obeys all 
the rules of good breeding and is more 
| attractive because of the formal little 
restraints that it places on itself. . It is 
impossible to forget the sex of the artist 
in her work; it is womanly playing, 
tactful, daintily finished and always ap- 
pealing. It is the best of its kind and 
the kind is good, if not the highest, art. 
It was the species of art that directly 
appealed to the audience, and to thun- 
derous applause Lady Halle was re- 
called many times to bow her acknowl- 
edgements. 


graceful, 
sweet voice will 


ness. There is 


The d’Indy symphonic variations were 


a pleasant surprise; an explanatory pro- 
gram naturally accompanied them, but 
they were interesting in themselves as 
music. The work is weird, but the 
weirdness is not produced in the mod- 
ern method by leaving out ideas, for 
the motive is easily followed, and the 
orchestral setting is original and of the 
most effective kind. It is a brilliant 


seventeenth 


no concert next week. 
r | 


| of a Sarasate. 


' romantic, 


— 


piece of tone color and under Mr. Ger- 


icke’s sympathetic reading its merits 

were brought out in full relief. a” 
There will be no public rehearsal and 
The most 


important ‘musical incident of the 


| week, and oneof the most important of the whole 


season, was thedebut of Mme. Norman Neruda— 
Lady Halle—whom well-won fame has long placed 
at the head of women violinists. This entrance was 
effected in Spohr’s eighth concerto, at the six- 
teenth Symphony rehearsal, followed by the regu- 
lar reappearance at the concert. Itis now many 
years since we used to hear Mme. Neruda inthe 
great concerts of London, when she was disting- 
uished for the delicate grace, the womanly soft- 
ness, the fine penetration and the quiet 
expressiveness of her young artist’s style 
Now that years have wyassed over _ her, 
bringing joys, honors, promotions. losses and 
griefs, we find that style ripened into perfect beauty 
and warmed by an unspeakable tenderness. Yet it 
has vitality, also, quick spirit, anda simple but 
searching strength. ‘he concerto she chose was 
written by Spobr to please the ltalian taste of his 
time, and its three connected movements take the 
form of a recitative, an airand a cavatina. In- 
deed, it has been known as ‘‘the dramatic scene.’’ 
From the first long sustained notes so slender ‘and 
filmy that one might almost doubt whether his 
ears were not deceiving him and he were but imag- 
ining » sound, to the broad, firm, animated and 
Stirring phrases of the finale, Mme. Neruda held 
her audience as by a fairy spell, so intent 
was the silence, and even the 
hearers recalled her eight times. Masculine force 
and fullness of volume she has not—nor does she 
need it; for within the range of her perfect parity of 
tone and method she can enlighten the intellect and 
touch the heartas surely if not as mightily as if 
she had the massiveness of an Ysaye or the ardor 
It was a performance as suggestive 
and instructive as it was gracious and lovely. 

A real novelty was on the programme—Vincent 
d’Indy’s Symphonic variations upon a. theme, 
which, as thus presented, may be taken to illus- 
trate an episode in the history of Sofar, the heroine 
of an ancient Assyrian legend, from whom it takes 
its name. It is an indescribable music—free, 
poetic, fanciful and very, . very 
in the qualities which make abstract music. At 
the outset it suggests Delibas—for of course it is en- 
tirely French in its fashion—but its author’s in- 
dividuality soon stamps itself clearly on its fascin- 
ating pages. which grow in elaboration and effec- 
tiveness as they are turned. I[t was heard with 
much delight and greatly applauded. 

Schumann’s **Genoveva’’ overture began the con- 
cert,fand Beethoven’s ‘‘Ervica’’ symphony ended 
it—both splendidly achieved. 
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A fortnight hence 
aydn, Symphony (‘‘La Chasse’’), : first time,) 


habrier, Bourree Fantasque; (first time,) Brahms, — ert 
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MUSICAL L MATTERS. | 


ies in in the Symphony 
Concert—Lady Halle’s Debut. 


The concert of Saturday began inno- 
cently enough with Schumann’s over- 
ture to ‘‘Genovena.’’ The subject is first 
cousin to “‘Huryanthe,” and if anything 
were needed to emphasize the lack of 
dramatic force or thealtrical effect in 
Schumann, the. comparison of Weber's 
treatment of the subject with the sub- 
jective style of ‘“Genoveva’”’ would do it. 

The overture is decidedly the best por- 
tion of the work, yet it pales before the 
power of “Euryanthe’ overture. The 
diminished ninith chords placed in vivid 
contrast with a most delicate violin 
passage seem to indicate a combat be- 
tween good and evil at the very outset, 
and the Coda-is a very well arranged 

climax, while the horn passages suffi- 

ntly indicate the sylvan character of 
| ihe subject, but the bold touches @& a 
Weber are not in the work, much as*ne 
may admire its beauties. The perform- 
ance was an admirable one, 

Now followed Lady Halle, greatest of 


female violinists. with a very fine per- . 


formance of a very conventional work, 
Spohr’s Concerto—‘‘In modo d’una Scena 
Cantante.” Ait first one was inclined to 
think that the_celebrated violinist had 


underrated her audience, but the fact * 


that she made her rentree in Vienna, in 
1880, with this same work, seems to indi- 
cate that she admires the composition. 

If ever there was an example of mu- 
sical sugar-water, it is to be found in 
this violin concerto which apes the ef- 
fects of the operatic “‘star.’”’ Ten meas- 
ures of the preluding of Bruch’s G minor 
concerto would sink the long-drawn-out 
recitative of this composition into ob- 
livion. It prolixity is exasperating; 
never was a composer so long in saying 
nothing! The mountain after heavy la-~ 
heed brings forth the tiniest of mouse- 
ets! 

But to chafe against the work is not 
necessary to animadvert upon its per- 
formance. Lady Halle proved that*she 
still stands among violinists as Clara 
Schumann stood. even in her ripest 
years, among pianists. It is long ago 
since a great musician gave her the title 
of “die Geigenfee’’ (‘the violin fairy’’), 
_ and the term may still apply,-fior fairies 
never grow old. The player who charmed 
~Hanslick in 1846 (she was then a little 
gl = named Wilhelmine Mie can still 
charm arery, auditor, as : 
oven by more thar : 
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programme opens: to mer 0 nthe ee a ‘em 
and presented a set of symphoni 
tortions (called, however—"8 lt 
Variations”), by Vincent. @Ind , 
an ancient Assyrian nt a'Tndy, 
The Assyrians are lo since du s os t 
“the evil that men do lives after them,’*) 
and they left enough pouty: to | 
this Gallic Wagneretite to com 
discords. Istar is a sort of. tet na 
pheus who goes to the infernal 1 
to rescue a male Euridice—the old 
ture-my'th in a new form; at the ¢ 
ent gates the warders despoil her, ti 
first taking her tiara, the second » 
earrings, the third her necklace, — 
finally the last takes even the veil te — 
until, as the : ame 
thusiasm informs us—‘‘she ph rth! 
in the full splendor of nudity. | 
We could not quite follow t ‘is at af 
hearing; we heard her lose a, trombc fie 
and then a tuba, and then a few 0 


| instruments, but the work was to us are : 
| rayed in the full splendor of e 38° 


at the beginning as at the end. “We were 
reminded of the game of younger d Ys. 
when we sang “John Brown’s Bod3 inf 
chopping off one syllable at a time t | 
til nothing was left. To get the rhe | 
fect of variations this composition r t | 
be played through backwards! | a 
Wagner is the Loreley who is tem a 
ing all these talented moderns tos 
wreck upon the rocks; ve 
Und das hat mit seinem singen. 
Der Bayreuther gethan. ae 
Richard Strauss, Bruckner, d’Ind y, ar 
all good musicians who have ‘left th 


highway of art to scratch throug 


brambles in the hope that what Wagne 
did gloriously in opera may in som e va 


| be done also in symphony, the x 


ing only unrest and ugliness. . Bl 
a single hearing one can eeoourin 4 Ine, 
dy’s mastery of the modern o fees 
in a degree probably beyond an ench-=* 
man except St. Saens; one noes oe 
knowledge too a great degree 0 

ality, something close akin Pog 


but the result is not art, it is. rathe bee ee 
,. exhibition of power an skill. - | 
ga ards giving pleasure to ‘the iy 
as long since dropped . aaa wa 
scheme. 20 aan eet 
After this Mr. Gericke we | a ONE. ar 
out thoroughly with ae 0 


Symphony.” This was the. 7 
which the true Beethoven. st po reale 
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established the Scherzo (for 5 
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The Symphony Concert. 
the seventeenth 


t, fr afk 


The 


symphony concert was: 


program for 


“Genoveva,’’ op. 
violin, No. &, 


| Overture, 

(Concerto for 
op. 47 

Symphonic ariations, 


A minor, 


*“letar.,”* 2 
D’'Indy 
‘*Eroica,’’ op. 5d 
3eelLhoven 
Halle. 


Symphony, No. 3, 
Soloist—.jady 
The 


centered on 


interest of 
the 
unusual 


whose 
aroused the 
ence, and it would be difficult to exactly 
the Halle 
cannot be classed with the great violin- 


soloist. 
interest in audi- 


explain reason why. Lady 
ists, but her playing is very charming. 


The 
touch; it never pours forth its full soul, 


violin is reticent under her gentle 
but it sings in the neatest, daintiest and 
that 


a small 


prettiest manner, ino a manner 


would be fully satisfying in 


room. but loses some of its more amia- 


ble qualities in a large hall. It is care- 
ful, 
graceful, and it holds the attention as a 
hold it, 


This is 


finished, intelligent work, always 


sweet voice will indifferent to 


the words spoken. not great, 
but it is fascinating art, with a certain 
old-fashioned quaintness in its gracious- 
There is a certain formality in 


Hess, 
its friendliness, for it is always on its 
good behavior: it instinctively. obeys all 
the rules of geood breeding and is more 
the little 
restraints that it places on itself. It is 
impossible to forget the sex of the artist 


‘attractive because of formal 


in her work; it is womanly playing, 


tactful, daintily finished and always ap- 
pealing, 
the kind is good, if not the highest, art. 
It was the species of art that directly 
appealed to the audience, and to thun- 
Halle 


derous applause Lady was re- 


called many times to bow her acknowl- | 


edgements. 

The d’Indy symphonie variations were 
i pleasant surprise; an explanatory pro- 
gram naturally accompanied them, but 
they were interesting in themselves as 
music. The work is weird, but the 
weirdness is not produced in the mod- 
ern method by leaving out ideas, for 
the motive is easily followed, and the 
orchestral setting is original and of the 
most effective kind. It is a brilliant 


Sl..Schumann - 


the concert naturally 
work | 


It is the best of its kind and | 


piece of tone color and under Mr. Ger- 
icke’s sympathetic reading its merits 
were brought out in full relief. | 

There will be no public rehearsal and 
no concert next week. 


The most important musical ineident of the 
week, and oneof the most important of the whole 
season, was the debut of Mme. Norman Neruda— 
Lady Halle—whom well-won fame has long placed 
at the head of women violinists. This entrance was 
effected in Spohr’s eighth concerto, at the six- 
teenth Symphony rehearsal, followed by the regu- 
lar reappearance at the concert. Itis now many 
years since we used to hear Mme. Neruda inthe 
great concerts of London, when she was disting-— 
uished for the delicate grace, the womanly soft- 
ness, the fine penetration and _ the quiet 
expressiveness of her young artist’s style 
Now that years have yassed over her, 
bringing joys, honors, promotions. losses and 
griefs, we find that style ripened into perfect beauty 
and warmed by an unspeakable tenderness. Yet it 
has vitality, also, quick spirit, anda simple but 
searching strength. ‘he concerto she chose was 
written by Spohr to please the ltalian taste of his 


| time, and its three connected movements take the 


form ofa recitative, an airand a cavatina. In- 
deed, it has been known as ‘‘the dramatie scene.’’ 
From the first long sustained notes so slender and 
filmy that one might almost doubt whether his 
ears were not deceiving him and he were but imag- 
ining » sound, to the broad, firm, animated and 
Stirring phrases of the finale, Mme. Neruda held 
her audience as by a fairy spell, so intent 
was the silence, and even the _ rehearsal 
hearers recalled her eight times. Masculine force 
and fullness of volume she has not—nor does she 
need it; for within the range of her perfect parity of 
tone and method she can enlighten the intellect and 
touch the heartas surely if not as mightily as if 
she had the massiveness of an Ysaye or the ardor 
ofa Sarasate. It was a performance as suggestive 
and instructive as it was gracious and lovely. 

A real novelty was on the programme—Vincent 
d’Indy’s Symphonic variations upon a. theme, 
which, as thus presented, may be taken to illus- 
trate an episode in the history of Sofar, the heroine 
of an ancient Assyrian legend, from whom it takes 

its name. It is an indescribable music—free, 
romantic, poetic, fanciful and very, very 
in the qualities which make abstract music. At 
the outset it suggests Delibas—for of course it is en- 
tirely French in its fashion—but its author’s in- 
dividuality soon stamps itself clearly on its fascin- 
ating pages, which grow in elaboration and effec- 
tiveness as they are turned. It was heard with 
much delight and greatly applauded. 

Schumann’s **Genoveva’’ overture began the con- 
cert,fand Beethoven’s ‘‘Ervica’’ symphony ended 
it—both splendidly achieved. 
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Concert—Lady Halle’s Debut. 


The concert of Saturday began inno- 
cently enough with Schumann’s over- 
ture to ‘“‘Genovena.’’ The subject is first 
cousin to “‘Muryanthe,” and if anything 
were needed to emphasize the lack of 
dramatic force or thea'trical effect in 
Schumann, the comparison of Weber's 
treatment of the subject with the sub- 
jective style of “Genoveva’”’ would do it. 

The overture is decidedly the best por- 
tion of the work, yet it pales before the 
power of ‘“Euryanthe”’ overture. The 
diminished ninth chords placed in vivid 
contrast with a most delicate violin 
passage seem to indicate a combat be- 
tween good and evil at the very outset, 
and the Coda is a very well arranged 
i hg 
cfently indicate the sylvan character of 
Weber are not in the work, much as*one 
may admire its beauties. The perform- 
ance was an admirable one, 

Now followed Lady Halle, greatest of 
female violinists. with a very fine per- 
formance of a very conventional work, 
Spohr’s Concerto—‘‘In modo d’una Scena 
Cantante.” A't first one was inclined to 
think that the celebrated violinist had 
underrated her audience, 
that she made her rentree in Vienna, in 
1880, with this same work, seems to indi- 
cate that she admires the composition. 

If ever there was an example of mu- 
sical sugar-water, it is to be found in 


this violin concerto which apes the ef- | 
Ten meas- | 


fects of the operatic ‘“‘sitar.”’ 
ures of the preluding of Bruch’s G minor 
concerto would sink the long-drawn-out 
recitative of this composition into ob- 
livion. It prolixity is exasperating; 
never was a composer so long in saying 
nothing! The mountain after heavy la- 
bor brings forth the tiniest of mouse- 
lets! 

But to chafe against the work is not 
necessary to animadvert upon its per- 
formance. Lady Halle proved that she 
still stands among violinists as Clara 
Schumann stood, even in her ripest 
years, among pianists. It is long ago 
Since a great musician gave her the title 
of “die Geigenfee’’ (‘‘the violin fairy’’), 
and the term may still apply, for fairies 
never grow old. The player who charmed 
Hanslick in 1846 (she was then a little 
girl named Wilhelmine Neruda) can still 
charm every auditor, as was thoroughly 
proven by more than a half-dozen re- 
calls after the performance of the pallid 
work. 


the programme will be:— 

faydn, Symphony (‘‘La Chasse’’), ¢ first time,) [oe 
‘Whabrier, Bourree Fantasque; (first time,) Brahms, 
7 y 


' Clothes her, 


but the fact ° 


y 9 4 '. as _— a ¢ 


on the G string, but her intonation 


‘ 
c 


‘perfect, her surety inspiring, her double 
‘stopping clean and finely balanced. We 


if 
hope that Boston may have the oppor-. 
tunity of hearing her in some nobler” 
composition, for it is difficult to dissoci-. 
ate the strength of the artist from thé 
weakness of the concerto. aa 
Af'ter this excess of conventionality the > 
programme swept to the other extreme 
and presented a set of symphonic dis- 
tortions (called, however—‘Symphonic _ 
Variations’), by Vincent d’Indy, upon 
an ancient Assyrian subject—‘Istar.” 
The Assyrians are long since dust, but 
“the evil that men do lives after them,” | 
and they left enough poetry to inspire 
this Gallic Wagneret'te to commit his 
discords. Istar is a sort of female Or-— 
pheus who goes to the infernal regions © 
to rescue a male Puridice—the old Na-. 
ture-myth in a new form; at the differ- 
ent gates the warders despoil her, the 
first taking her tiara, the second her 
earrings, the third her necklace, unt] 
finally the last takes even the veil which 
until, as the programme 
-book in a Walt Whitman burst of en- 
thusiasm informs us—‘‘she stands forth 
in the full splendor of nudity.” * 
We could not quite follow this at a first 
hearing; we heard her lose a trombone 
and then a tuba, and then a few other 
instruments, but the work was to us ar- 


| rayed in the full splendor of emptiness 


while the horn passages suffi- | at the beginning’ as at the end. We were 


reminded of the game of younger days. 


the subject, but the bold touches @ a, When we sang “John Brown's Body,” 


chopping off one syllable at a time un- 
til nothing was left. To get the true ef- 
fect of variations this composition must 
be played through backwards! 

Wagner is the Loreley who is tempt-. 
ing’ all these talented moderns to ship- 
wreck upon the rocks; 

Und das hat mit seinem singen 
Der Bayreuther gethan. 

Richard Strauss, Bruckner, d’Indy, are 
all good musicians who have left the 
highway of art to scratch through the 
brambles in the hope that what Wagner 
did gloriously in opera may in some way 
be done also in symphony, the result be- | 
ing only unrest and ugliness. Even at | 
a single hearing one can recognize d’In- | 
dy’s jmastery of the modern orchestra. 
in a degree probably beyond any French- 
man except St. Saens; one must ac- 
knowledge too a great degree of origin- | 
ality, something close akin to genius, — 
but the result is not art, it is rather an 
exhibition of power and skill. As re- 
gards giving pleasure tothe auditor that 
has long since dropped out of the 
scheme. 

After this Mr. Gericke washed our ears 
out thoroughly with Beethoven’s “Heroic. 
Symphony.” This was the work with, 
which the true Beethoven first revealed 
himself, the symphony which first really — 
established the Scherzo (for the-‘‘Scher-. 
zo”’ of the second symphony clings close=” 
ly to the style of a minuet) and the first) 
full application of symphonic variations, 
to a finale; a really ‘‘epoch-making™, 
work, | ee 

It received a superb performance, T 
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ent balance and shading. When one 
in mind,that this was composed 
“the wald-horn, the horn without 
eys, one must still wonder at the in- 
nity which brought forth such rich 


“m nelody and harmony on an instrument. 


hich could not give a complete scale. 
"One ‘always longs for a touch of trom- 
es in the finale of this heroic work, 
the tromboneg had not yet entered 
Peaphoaic orchestra (Beethoven first 
“introduced them in his fifth symphony) 
#@nd the trumpets were not a much-used 
et +] strument in the composer’s time; 
th srefore the military scoring is not 
| very prominent in the work. 
a A Sope capricious variations were very 
aintily performed. Here everything 
| vas tangible and clear, for Beethoven 
“hia not, as M. d@’Indy, shatter the old 
f aying—“"Variatio Delectat.”’ 
‘y bey Louis C. Elson. 


_ SYMPHONY CONCERT. 


New ,, ram Puzzle .the 
_/ People Who Hear. Them. 


‘The Story of Istar Told in Musical 
| Numbers—Novel Features Admir- 
ght Portrayed—Lady Halle, the 
, Solotst, Received with Great 

Bs,  daedtdrie} by the Audience. 


i The programme for the+iéth concert ot 

vind ton Symphony orchestra, in Mu- 
BIC Asc evening, was: 

Schumann 

8, in A minor...Spohr 


‘sista . ~.Vinegnt a’ ndy 
oica’’.........-Beethover 


Hey a The bia: : was + Reds Halle. 

2 Symphonic Variations were new to 
oh. They deal with an episode in 
sth canto of the ancient Assyrian 

“Isdubar."’ Istar, the daughter of 

28 toward the seven-gated abode 

@ dead. At the first gate the war- 
ives her of her tiara; at the sac- 
he warder takes the pendants from 
; at the third, she is deprived’ of 
“necklace of precious stones; at the 
, the Rade that adorn her breast 
om her: at the sixth, -the 

from her ankles and 


sande nude, ‘ hic nh 


r L 
ui Wierry We vad ning 


4 The horn trio also comes | ) 
x, for ‘ praise, for it was given with ex- | 


“first time; 


[ ncattag. 


most of the extravagant music of its 


kind that the modern school has pro- | 
it does not antagonize the lis- | 
tener who hears it for the first time. It» 
has a certain wild grace, a logical self- ; 
consistencé and an appealing intensity | 
of emotionality that both attract and . 
There is also a picturesque- | 


duced, 


interest. 
ness of effect that is strikingly impres- 
sive. Many of the instrumental combi- 
nations are of rare and decided beauty. 
On the other hand, there are darins 


' harmonic devices that set the teeth on 


ge A second hearing would undoubt- 
edly reveal charms that escape one on 
the first. 

Much stress has been laid on the com- 
poser’s complete succumbing to the in- 
fluence of agner, but in this work 
there is nothing that suggests him, ex- 
cept one or two moments in which there 
is a direct bit of Dts emt pig from ‘‘Die 
Meistersinger.’’ therwise, Wagner in 
his most wayward mood is lucidity it- 
self, compared with this example of 
a’Indy. Still, the work seems to have 
something in it that warrants a desire 
for a better acquaintance with it, and 
it is to be hoped that it may be given 
again to tne furthering of that end. Et 
was beautifully played and with a fine 
appreciation of its remarkable richness 
and originality of tone color, 

Mr. Gericke gave a brilliant interpre- 
tation of the “Genoveva”’ overture. His 
reading of the symphony was large and 
noble. He was particularly felicitous in 
his tempi. The funeral march was not 
dragged, and a stirring vivacity was 
given to the scherzo. There was no at- 
tempt at modernizing the work nor at 
finding new effects. 
hit splendid in its clearness and brill- 


cordiality. Her playing of the graceful 


and melodious Spohr concerto was de- | 
lightful in its refined intelligence, its del- | 
icacy of style and its deep artistic feel- 


ing. She has a small tone, but it is 
clear, round and pure. Her intonation 


exquisite finish; her bowing 
and free; her phrasing perfect, and her 
musical feeling irreproachable. Nor is 
she lackin 
fire. No 

with a composer could be desired than 
was that with whieh Lady Halle per- 
formed this work. She fuily sustained 
the high reputation which preceded her 
hither, and proved to be an artist of the 
first rank in that broad, simple and un- 
demonstrative style in ‘whic she is so 


thoroughly and so fascinatingly at home, . 
Her success with her audience was im- | 
She was tre-— 


mediate and complete. 
mendously applauded, and was recalled 
eight times with an enthusiasm that was 
both excited and exciting: 

There will be no rehearsal and con- 


“Bourree Fantasque,”’ 


rier, first time; biked N 


ahms. 


The performance -° 


cy. | 
Lady Haile was received with great 


| is faultless; her technique ample and of | 
is large | 


in warmth, tenderness and | 
eeper and Keener sympathy | 


cert this week. The next performance 
is: Symphony, ‘‘lua Chasse,” a 


ry 


fervor, 


‘such a «meagan rd ‘unu 

“Lady Halle was rece fied six 
times at thé end of her masterly ren- 
dering of Spohr’s concerto. Even the 
first violins, who do not warm up ex- 
cept on great occasions, Jet their en- 
thusiasm have full scope, and followed 
the lady into the artist’s room to per- 
sonally express their delight over her 
exquisite art. The English violinist was 


| becomingly gowned in clinging black silk, 
_heavily embroidered in black, a bunch 


of violets the only touch of color in the 
costume, Her brown hair was worn 
crimped low on her forehead after the 
English fashion. Lady Halle is not a 
handsome woman by any means, and 
she is no longer young, but she has a 
most interesting face, full ‘of intelli- 
gence and virility, and her high breed- 
ing.is unmistakable in appearance and 
movement. In the great audience which 


literally packed the hall were the Hon. 


Robert Treat Paine, Mrs. . Robert 
C. Hooper, the Rey. Fr. Bodfish, Mr. 
and Mrs. J. Livingston Grandin, Mrs. 
Francis: H. Peabody, Mrs. William 


Gericke and her mother, Mrs. Hall Cur- 


tis, with her daughter, Mrs. Robert C. 
Heaton, Mrs. James H. Blake, Mrs. 
Charles Faulkner and her daughter, 
Col. and Mrs. Higginson, Mr, and Mrs. 
C. P. Curtis; Mrs. George Armsirong, 
Mr, and Mrs. Zerrahn, Mr. Henry Wain- 
wright, the Rev. J. W. Austin, Dr. 
Bigelow, Mrs. William Whitman and 


| Miss Whitman, Mr. A. Parker Brown, 
Mr. and Mrs. Lang, the Rev. E. R. Ship- 
Ww. W. 
Blackmar and Miss Brewer, Mrs. J. ‘W.’ 


pen, Mrs. John Osborn, Mrs. 


Kenney and Miss Kenney, Miss Bullard, 
Miss Sturgis, Frau Flamme, Mrs. Will- 


| Fantasque’’ of Chabrier. 


Fe ayn a 4 well known and well liked as any of its composer’s 
ath pis The first number was an un- |} 


writings of that ilk. 
familiar work in a familiar manner—the ‘‘Hunt”’ 
Symphony of Haydn—the midcle place being 
assigned to a positive novelty, the 
The playing was all fine 


‘‘Bourree | . 


in fettle and finish, and the reading of the Brahms | 


was strong, steady and clear, giving full yalue to 
the gentleness which shuws in some of the move- 
ments, par.icularly the first and third, and leading 


\ the listener safely through the elaborations of the 


¥y second and the finale. 


iam Lindsey, Mrs. R.'M. Field, Mr. and } 


Mrs. Eliot Pratt, Miss Harriet Shaw 
and Mr. and Mrs. Grew. Last night 
Lady Halle had another enormous audi- 
ence and an even warmer reception. 


Lady Halle has captured Boston with 


her interesting personality, and _ since 
| seeing her it is easy to understand the 
' hold Norman Neruda has on the London 


public. She was truly a pathetic picture 
as, simply dressed in mourning, she 
stood there, at the Symphony rehearsal, 
and every woman’s heart there went out | 
to her, from that great audience, in the | 
warmest manifestation of Spplaune., | 


es me: 


enh SS 


| teach little Wilma to play oe, 


} 


LADY HALLE’S LONG CAR REE 


The Haydn has two very 
restful and genial movements to begin with, fol- 
lowed by a stout, emphatic minuet, and end with 
the brilliant ‘‘chase’’ movement, vigorous in the 
horn tones aad lively with its sweeping 6-8 phrases. 
The Chabrier was indeed fantastic, first in its oddly 
contrasted themes and its hot speed, and then in 
the high-strung instrumentation with which Felix 
Mottl has set it out—impatient, scintillant, vehe- 
ment, filled with contrast and opposition, dreamily 
soft and clangorously lou!. There were moments 
when confusion and stridency seemed to impend; 
but a firm hand held all together and the rush and 
excitement.were resolved into orderly eagerness and 
speed. 

Next time the orche-tra will play two overtures— 
Goldmark’s ‘‘Sakuntala’’ and Beethoven’s ‘‘Corio- 
lanus’’—and Liszt’s **Faust’’ symphony. Mrs. 
Margaret Boye-Jensen is to sing twice. having in 
something not vetnamed the suppose of Mr. Her- 
bert Johnson and a male choir of Cacilians. 
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Opera ghigess Who Use Corsets “ 
Who Do Not—Danger in. "pat 
Washes—Tastes of a Wagr nt 
' Phenomenon—Sarah Thorne's | 


Lady Halle, who has just appeal red. wi th 
cess here, will celebrate her sixtieth irthday: 
next month. It is therefore not a m atter | at 
surprise to learn that she once pla: red in:co 
certin Vienna with Jenny Lind. 
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ay en 
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4847, when, with her sistor . i om a: 


giving concerts in Vienna. Wilm 

she was called at that time, wie 
years old. Her father was an or we in i 
cathedral in Brunn and the family. shiny 
long been well known for its 
plishments, included at one time: me" it , 
who were almost famous. Her fa : 


Lith ‘y 


pis 


As ee 


_ would have none of it a 


Wiswionniangad 1 ‘Sie learned about the. vic li a ha 


‘fn vain tried to teach her 





' 


for the wald- horn, the 


De etn te tnd re a 9 ay 

oO hor SAS nic . ‘i 

y ns- in the Sohinant ay ne wis Soned 
“down by forcing the strings to an inau- 
dible pianissimo; the Funeral March was 
taken at just the right tempo, not too | 


slow, and the oboe and the violoncello 
| 
The final sobs of the melo- 
‘dy, at the close of the march, were ex-. 


distinguished themselves in their promi- 
nent work. 


quisitely given. The horn trio also comes 
in for praise, for it was given with ex- 
cellent balance and shading. When one 
bears in mind.that this was composed 
horn without 
keys, one must still wonder at the in- 
genuity which brought forth such rich 
melody and harmony on an instrument 
which could not give a complete scale. 

One always longs for a touch of trom- 
bones in the finale of this heroic work, 
but the tromboneg had not yet entered 
the symphonic orchestra (Beethoven first 
introduced them in his fifth symphony) 
end the trumpets were not a much-used 
instrument in the composer’s time; 
therefore the military scoring is not 


_ very prominent in the work. 


The capricious variations were very 
daintily performed. Here everything 
was tangible and clear, for Beethoven 
did not, as M. d’Indy, shatter the old 


saying—‘‘Variatio Delectat.”’ 


Louis CC. Elson. 


‘THE SYMPHONY CONCERT. 


herel ds 


Puzzle the 
People Who Hear. Them. 


New Variations 


| 
. 


The Story of Istar Told in Musical 
Numbers—Novel Features Admir- 
ably Portrayed—Lady Halle, the 
_Solotst, Received with Great 
Cordiality by the Audience. 


The programme for the-i6th concert ot 
the Boston Symphony orchestra, in Mu- 
Sic Hall. last viigueniun was: 

Overture, ‘‘Genovera”’...............Schumann 
Concerto for violin, No. 8, in A minor...Spohr 
SympSonic variations, ‘‘Istar’’,.Vineent @ indy 
Symphony No. 3, ‘‘Eroica’”’ Beethover 

The soloist was Lady Halle. 

The Symphonic Variations were new to 
Boston. They deal with an episode in 
the sixth canto of the ancient Assyrian 
epic, “Isdubar.’’ Istar, the daughter of 
Sin, goes toward the seven-gated abode 
of the dead. At the first gate the war- 
der deprives her of her tiara: at the sec- 
ond, the warder takes the pendants fram 

her ears; at the third, she is aeprived of 
her necklace of precious stones; at the 
fourth, the jewels that adorn her breast 
are taken from her; at the sixth, the 
rings are takén from her ankles and 
from her hands, and at the seventh, the 
last veil that covers her body is taken 
from her and she stands nude, Each of 
the variations represents one of these 


| 


| what 


it. 
‘the re pry | 
the most severe stretch of the *ataginee. | 


y tbe 
et pa s- 4 i to .. Bven % 
y CEL, :s ; oJ easy ‘as 


antag ikea: it 
tion to connect the text and the music. 


The score is in the extreme modern > 


vein in regard toy themes, harmonies 


and orchestration. 
so strange and so vague, the color is so 
peculiarly bizarre and the treatment is 
of such curious originalityé that one is 
puzzled, on a single hearing, to know 
to think of the work. Unlike 


/' most of the extravagant music of its 


| interest. . a 
' ness of effect that is strikingly 


| edge. 


kind that the modern school has pro- 
duced, it does not antagonize the lis- 
tener who hears it for the first time. It 
has a certain wild grace, a logical selt- 
consistence and an appealing intensity 
of emotionality that both attract and 
There is aiso a picturesque- 
impres- 
sive. Many of the instrumental combi- 
nations are of rare and decided beauty. 
On the other hand, there are 
harmonic devices that set the teeth on 
A second hearing would undoubt- 
edly reveal charms that escape one on 
he first. 

Much stress has been laid on the cem- 
poser’s complete succumbing to the in- 
fluence of Wagener, but in this work 
there is nothing that suggests him, ex- 
cept one or two moments in which there 
is a direct bit of plagiarizing from ‘‘Die 
Meistersinger.’’ Otherwise, Wagner in 
his most wayward mood is lucidity it- 
self, compared with this example of 
d'Indy. Still, the work seems tc have 
something in it that warrants a desire 
for a better acauaintance with it, and 
it is to be hoped that it may be given 
again to tne furthering of that end. [ft 
was beautifully played and with a fine 
appreciation of its remarkable richness 
and originality of tone color, 

Mr. Gericke gave a brilliant interpre- 
tation of the “Genoveva’”’ overture. His 
reading of the symphony was large and 
noble. He was particularly felicitous in 
his tempi, The funeral march was not 
dragged, and a stirring vivacity 
given to the scherzo. There was no at- 
tempt at modernizing the work nor at 
finding new effects. The per ‘formance 
was splendid in its clearness and brill- 


| faney. 


‘(and melodious Spohr 
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Was received with great 
Her playing of the graceful 
concerto was ¢de- 


Lady Haile 
cordiality. 


| lightful in its refined intelligence, its del- 


' ing. She 
' clear, round and pure. 
, is faultless; 


rr ee wen -  —i_i_‘_ 


' and free: her 
‘musical 


| with a 


icacy of style and its deep artistic feel- 
has a small tone, but it is 
Her intonation 
her technique ample and of 
bowing is large 
phrasing perfect, and her 
feeling irreproachable. Nor is 
in warmih, tenderness and 
and keener sympathy 
composer could be desired than 
was that with whieh Lady Halle per- 
formed this work. She fuilv sustained 
the high reputation which preceded her 
hither, and proved to be an artist of the 
first rank in that broad, simple and un- 
demonstrative style in which she is so 
thoroughly and so proper poe at home. 
Her success with her audience was im- 
mediate and codnplate. She was tre- 
mendously applauded, and was recalled 


exquisite finish; her 


she lackine 
fire. No ceeper 


eight times with an enthusiasm that was | 


both excited and exciting. 

There will be no rehearsal and con- 
cért this week. The next performance 
is: Symphony, ‘‘Lha Chasse,” Haydn, 
first time; “‘Bourree Fantasque,”” Cha- 
brier, first time; Symphony No. 2, 
Brahms. 


A 


Everything in it is 


daring | 


Was | 


ij 
i 


t 


| phony réhearsal Friday afternoon. 


| moven ent. 


Col. and Mrs. 
aoe « 


sé a aS ty 


furor than was Sinectan’ ee first 
appearance in America at the Sym- 
For 
a day audience, and the majority women, 


such a demonstration was unusual in its 


fervor, Lady Halle was recalled six 
times at the end of her masterly ren- 
dering of Spohr’s concerto. Even the 
first violins, who do not warm up ex- 
cept on great occasions, 
thusiasm have full scope, and followed 
the lady into the artist’s room to per- 
sonally express their delight over her 
exquisite art. The English violinist was 
becomingly gowned in clinging black silk, 
heavily embroidered in black, a bunch 


of violets the only touch of color in the 
| costume, 
‘| crimped low on her 


Her brown hair was worn 
forehead after the 
English fashion. Lady Halle is not a 
handsome woman by any means, and 
is no longer young, but she has a 
interesting face, full ‘of intelli- 
‘nce and virility, and her high breed- 
aad unmistakable in appearance and 
In the great audience which 
literal ly packed the hall were the Hon. 
Robert Treat Paine, Mrs... Robert 
CC. Hooper, the Rey. Fr, Bodfish, Mr. 
and Mrs. J. Livingston Grandin, Mrs. 
Francis H. Peabody, Mrs. William 
Gericke and her mother, Mrs. Hall Cur- 
tis, with her daughter 


Mrs. Robert C., 
Heaton, Mrs. James H. Blake, Mrs. 
Charies Faulkner and her daughter, 
Higginson, Mr, and Mrs. 
Mrs. George 


Armstrong, 
Zerrahn, Mr. Henry Wain- 
Rev. J. W. Austin, Dr. 
William Whitman and 
A. Parker Brown, 
the Rev. E. R. Ship- 
Mrs. W. W. 


Curtis, 
Mr, and Mrs. 
wright, the 
Bigelow, Mrs. 
Miss Whitman, Mr. 
Mr. and Alrs. Lang, 
pen, Mrs. John Osborn, 
3lackmar and Miss Brewer, Mr 
Kenney and Miss Kenney, Miss Bullard, 
Miss Sturgis, Frau Flamme, Mrs. Will- 
iam Lindsey, Mrs. R. M. Field, Mr. and 
Mrs. Eliot Pratt, Miss Harriet Shaw 
and Mr. and Mrs. Grew. Last night 
Lady Halle had another enormous audi- 
ence and an even warmer reception. 
Lady Halle has captured Boston with 
her interesting personality, and 
Seeing her it is easy to understand the 
hold Norman Neruda has on the London 
public. 
dressed in mourning, she 
stood there, at the Symphony rehearsal, 
and every woman's heart there went out 
to her, from that great audience, in the 
warmest manifestation of applause. 
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let their en- | 
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since | 


Mr. Gericke’s seventeenth Symphony programme 
was ail orchestral, its piece de resistance being the 
second symphony of Brahms, which probably is as 
well known and well liked as any of its composer’s 
Writings oftbatilk. The first number was an un- 
familiar work in a familiar manner—the ‘‘Hunt”’ 
Symphony of Haydn—the midéle place being 
assigned to a positive novelty, the ‘Bourree 
rantasque’’ of Chabrier. The playing was all fine 
in fettle and finish, and the reading of the Brahms 
Was strong, steady and clear, giving full yalue to 
the gentizness which shuws in some of the move- 
iments, par.icularly the first and third, and leading 
the listener safely through the elaborations of the 
second and the finale. The Haydn has two very 
restful and genial movements to begin with, fol- 


lowed by a stout, emphatic minuet, and end with 


the brilliant ‘‘chase’’ movement, vigorous in the 
horn tones aad lively with its sweeping 6-8 phrases. 
The Chabrier was indeed fantastic, first in its oddly 
contrasted themes and its hot speed, and then in 
the high-strung instrumentation with which Felix 
Mott! has set it out—impatient, scintillant, vehe- 
ment, filled with contrast and opposition, dreamily 
soft and clangorously loul. There were moments 
when confusion and stridency seemed to impend; 
but a firm hand held all together and the rush and 
excitement.were resolved into orderly eagerness and 
speed. Crwrer 

Next time the orche-tra will play two overtures— 
Goldmark’s ‘‘Sakuntala’’ and Beethoven's ‘‘Corio- 
lanus’’—and Liszt’s ‘*Faust’’ sympbony. Mrs. 
Margaret Boye-Jensen is to sing twice. having in 
something not vetnamed the suppose of Mr. Her- 
bert Johnson and a male choir of Cacilians. 
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LADY HAL LES LON G CAREER 


IN CONCERT. 


ONC SHY APPEARED ‘y 
AT VIENNA WITH JENNY LINDA 


a 


Opera Singers Who Use Corsets and Others 


Who Do 
Washes—TZastes of 
Phenomenon—“Narah 


Lady Halle, 


Not—Dangevr in Paris Hair 
a Wagnerian Infant 
Thorne’s Jubilee. 


who has just appeared with 5uc- 


! cess here, will eclebrate her sixtieth birthday 


nextinonth, Itis therefore not a matter for 
surprise to learn that she once played in con- 
eertin Vienna with Jenny Lind. That was in 
A847, when, with her sister Amelie, she was 
giving concerts in Vienna. Wilma Neruda, as. 


gphe was called at that time, was then only 8° 
She was truly a pathetie picture * 
' as, simply 


years old. Her father was an organist at the 
cathedrai in Brunn and the family, which had 


‘long been well known for its musical accom- 
-plishments, included at one time two violinists | 


who were almost famous. Her father tried to 
teach little Wilma to play the piano, but she 
would have none of it and to his sur.” 


—-—-———--————- prise learned about the violin that he 


in vain tried to teach her brother, She was 
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ti ey little adi that; most of | 
erence went. In 1864 she married Ludwig | 

: Nor man, the Swedish composer, and went with 
hin ‘to live in Stockholm. They separated ina 
ort time, and, taking the name of Norman 
eruda, she resumed her professional career 


and gained some of the notable triumphs 


fd her life. She waa immensely petted in 
eter ey She played at the Tuileries, at 


ome of the. Princess Metternich and in - 


of the fashionable salons. She_ was 
anal! successful artistically in other Euro- 


ties, and in 1860 went to London. There | griefs, we find that style ripened into perfect beauty 


lived ever since. She played frequently | 


harles Halle. and was married to 


He died only a short time ago. A 


y her first husband was killed last sum- 


h an attempt to climb one ofthe moun- | 


a in the Austrian Tyrol. Lady Halle has 
Tad. a life so filled with suecess that she probably 
not regret any feature of it. Sodoubtless 
2 would pare paid noattention to the regrets 
Pay who heard her on Wednesday that she 

d never come before to this country. 


TIGHT BINDING 


_- ——~ +e 


The most important. musical incident. of the 


| week, and oneofthe most important of the whole 
"| season, was the debut of Mme. Norman Neruda— 


Lady Halle—whom well-won fame has long Placed 
at the head of women violinists. This entrance was 
effected in Spohr’s eighth concerto, at the six- 
| teenth Symphony rehearsal, followed by the regu- 
lar reappearance at the concert. Itis now many 
years since we used to hear Mme. Neruda inthe 


4 Zreat concerts of London, when she was disting- 


uished for the delicate grace, the womanly soft- 
ness, the fine penetration and _ the = quiet 
expressiveness of her young  artist’s style 
Now that years have wyassed over her, 
bringing joys, honors, promotions. losses and 


and warmed by an unspeakable tenderness. Yetit 
has vitality, also, quick spirit, anda simple but 
searching strength. The concerto she chose was 
written by Spohr to please the ltalian taste of his 
time, and its three connected movements take the 


form of a recitative, an airand a cayvatina. In- | 


deed, it has been known as ‘‘the dramatic scene.” 
From the first long sustained notes so slender and 


‘filmy that one might almost doubt whether his 


ears were not deceiving him and he were but imag- 
ining » sound, to the broad, firm, animated and 
Stirring phrases of the finale, Mme. Neruda beld 
her audience as by a fairy spell, so intent 
was the silence, and even the _ rehearsal! 


hearers recalled her eight times. Masculine force| 


and fullness of volume she has not—nor does she 
need it; for within the range of her perfect parity of 
tone and method she can enlighten the intellect and 
touch the heartas surely if not as mightily as‘! 
she had the massiveness of an Ysaye or the ardor 
ofa Sarasate. It was a performance as suggestive 
and instructive as it was gracious and lovely. 

A real novelty was on the programme—V cel! 
d’Indy’s Symphonic variations upon a tieme, 
which, as thus presented, may be taken to illus- 
trate an episode in the history of Sofar, the hero 
of an ancient Assyrian legend, from whom it take 
its name. It is an indescribable music—free 
romantic, poetic, fanciful and very, Yer! 
in the qualities which make abstract music. A! 
the outset it suggests Delibas—for of course it |s " 
tirely French in its fashion—but its authors 10 


dividuality soon stamps itself clearly on its fascingy 


ating pages. which grow in elaboration and effec 
tiveness as they are turned. It was heard with 
much delight and greatly applauded. 

Schumann’s **Genoveva’”’ overture began tlie col 
cert,fand Beethoven’s ‘‘Eroica’’ symphony endet 
it—both splendidly achieved. 

A fortnight hence the programme will ¢: 
Haydn, Symphony (‘La Chasse’’), (first ume 
Chabrier, Bourree Fantasque; (first time,) Dr abi 
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chestra, which took place yesterday tog a 


noon at Carnegie Hall, call for an. earnest, : if 
| though possibly useless, protest from the 
New York supporters of the organization. © 


In the first place these concerts are ad- 
Vvertised to begin. ‘‘ at 2 o’clock precisely.” 
Yesterday afternoon’s entertainment began 
at 2:25. It is customary to make prompt 
attendants at concerts wait ten minutes 
for those people who never consider any 
one beside tnemselves, but when it comes 
to keeping part of an audience nearly half 
an hour, it is time to object. However, 
this is a purely business matter, and will 
| perhaps be remedied. 


more serious because it is related to the 


orchestras indulge in a childish forcing of 
comparisons. If Mr. Paur conducts a cer- 
tain work, some one else is sure to conduct 
it soon afterward, and thus the public is 
invited to hear the same composition twice 
simply in order to be convinced that this 
conductor reads it more beautifully than 
that one. The conductors vehemently vow 
that they aré never actuated by such mo- 
tives, yet the cold facts are not discon- 
certed by their avowals. 

Not a great while ago Mr; Paur and his 


orchestra gave us Berlioz’s ‘‘ Harold in 
Italy ” symphony, with Nahan Franko as 
the performer of the violin obbligato. Yes- 
terday Mr. Gericke and the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra gave us the same work, 
with Mr. Kneisel as the viola player—and | 
that, too, in spite of the fact that the so- 
loist of the concert was a violinist. The 
number. of versons in this city who hunger 
and thirst to hear this symphony twice 
in one season is painfully small, and it 


is not kind of Mr. Gericke to play it at us. 


just to show that his men can do it bet- 
ter than ours. We are willing to admit that 
without hearing it. In fact we would be 
glad to admit that the Irkutsk Gruendhaus 
(if there be one) can play it better than 
ours because in that case we should not 
have to undergo the demonstration. As far 
as the authority of this journal goes, let 
it now proclaim with all its might and 
all its main that the Boston Symphony Or- 


symphony better than any other orchestra 
west of the meridian of Paris, and that Mr. 
Kneisel can make Childe Harold sing arpeg- 
eee through his nose in a manner that 
eaves acters to be desired except a long 
and bt tful..silence, during which the 
coneregat on may be permitted to wonder 
at is all about. These admissions 
nearing been made, we trust that we shall 
ie be arpeggioed to make a Berlioz 


ant topic for discussion is 
sterday's concert, Lady 


1ist who ha has en enjoyed « | 


The other cause for complaint is even | 


I 


man, but Lady H fi ne“is BeBe, % 
minutive nor thin. — | a, enough © 
such a work as that playe d 3 rday, and 
it is uncommonly le nig swe sn nd Tr yUNG, , 
It is a smooth, age eee and. Tep eful tone, 
natural, unforced, an n: 2, | nd |; 

made a substantial foundation’ y 0: re a ¢ 


ij graceful, and well-balanced 


. GAP t-%,2 
Lady Hallé’s stopping is exce Fonect 
ly strays from accuracy, -even in i 
notes—and her bowing is, tte: DOE Aa 
ful, clear, elastic, free, and — leg nt.. 8 | 
played yesterday with fine finish oeta ti a 
thority, and without {tricks or | tio} 
of any kind whatever. It canr "t 
that her work was notable for Ww 
expressiveness, but that was as Y 

fault of the composition as of 

There was a lack of incisiveness t 


i centuation of the last theme o 
artistic doings of the orchestra. The as- 


sertion has been made this season, and hot- | 
ly denied, that the conductors of different 


certo, but aside from that her pan: din 
one to command hearty praise. fy rester- 
day’s performance was a fair Samp. fe 2 : a | 
work, Lady Hallé may be rega ded “as ; 
very’ accomplished ‘artist of. th 
school. Sne was warmly applau ed. a oe 
In addition to the Berlioz tay ne 
orchestra played Dvorak’s 
overture, and Beethoven’s overture ‘ Le 400~ 
nora,” No. 3. Mr. Gericke’s reading of 1 he, 
latter number was cold and convent pt i. 
The ‘Carnival’ was excellently played. 
To-night a wholly different programm 
be Pr ven vess | 


MUSIC HEARD aa 


ie 
The Boston Symphony Orchestra ¢ 


m ety Halle Play Ew he : a 


Whatever ddbsatindaihale may. hat be 
aroused by the programme of. the | 
ton Symphony Orchestra’s matinée. san ner 
on Wednesday, there could not nea 
any with the entertainment given at ¢ ae 
negie Hall last night. It was the fo ied 
evening concert of the season and it. was at : 
tended by a numerous and apparently eriti- 
cal audience. There was certainly an atte’ 
tude of calm observation when Lady E fallo, 
who was again the soloist, began her s sh; ro 
of the evening’s work; but when she had f ans 


pug 


ished it, the audience bestowed upon her an’ 


- 


- unqualifi ; 
chestra can play the “ Haroid in Italy” | qualified demonstration, marred | 


the foolish persistence of some encore dé * 


manders who continued to bruise t met 
palms after it had been made clear Ee L 
others that no encore number was Bik , 
forthcoming. Lady Halle deserves ] | ing 
for refusing to dim in the minds of. ne jus 
cious the bright impression of her a ay 
of the concerto and : cf to be: hoped th 
Mr. Gericke will s t 0 

Symphony ooueete. Rae 


who ask for more than he Bae 
them in return for oer 


The programme _ 
Tsch haikowsky's. “Re R 
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gan no doen with hie aigtae in ident con- | 


-eerts. Afterafew months her brother Victor. 
who had become a ’cellist, joined the two girls 
and the trio gave concerts in various European 
cities. It was to the little Wilma that most of 
the honors went. In 1864 she married Ludwig 
Norman, the Swedish composer. and went with 
him to livein Stockholm. They separated ina 
short time, and, taking the name of Norman 
Neruda, she resumed her professional career 
and gained some of the notable triumphs 
of her life. She was immensely petted i: 
Parisin 1868. She played at the Tuileries, at 
the home of the Princess Metternich and in 
most of the ne my anne ed Salons. She was 
equally successful artistically in other Euro- 
pean cities, and in 1Nt. Dw ent tol, ondon. There 
she has lived ever since, > plaved freq: ly 
with Sir Charles Halle. roy Was marri 
him in 1888. He died only a short time ago. 
son by her first hush and was killed last 
mer in an atte mpt to ne 
tains in the A: 
had Stile so fille d wi 
does not regret an. 
ehe would have paid n 
of many who ened | 
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season, Was the debut 
Lady Halle—whom well-won fame has lo 
atthe head of women violinists | 
effected in Spohbr’s ei 
teenth Symphony rehe: 
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years since we used 
great concerts of London, 
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need it; for withi 
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dividualitv soon stamps itself clear 
ating pages, which grow in elabor: 
tiveness as they are turned. § It 
much delight cel aialt y applauded. 

Schumann's *Genoveva’ overture began ¢ 
cert,fand Beethoven's **Ervica™ 
it—both splendidly achieved 

A fortnight hence the programme Ww! 
Havdn, Symphony (‘‘La Chasse’’), ¢fr- 
Chabrier, Bourree Fantasque; (first time, 
Symphony No. 2. 


syimphony 
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The. “Boston _ Symphony re 
| Fourth Afternoon Concert. 


Some of the features of the fourth after- 
noon concert of the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra, which took place yesterday after- 
noon at Carnegie Hall, call for an earnest, 
though possibly useless, protest from the 
New York supporters of the organization. 
In the first place these concerts are ad- 
vertised to begin ‘“‘ at 2 o’clock precisely.”’ 
Yesterday afternoon’s entertainment began 
at 2:25. It is customary to make prompt 
attendants at concerts wait ten minutes 
for those people who never consider any 
one beside tnemselves, but when it comes 
to Keeping part of an audience nearly half 
an hour, it is time to object. Howeve: 
this is a purely business matter, and will 
perhaps be remedied. 

The other cause for complaint is even 
more serious because it is related to the 
artistic doings of the orchestra. The as- 


'sertion has been made this season, and hot- 
| ly denied, 


that the conductors of different 
orchestras indulge in a childish forcing of 
comparisons. If Mr. Paur conducts a cer- 
tain work, some one else is sure to conduct 
it soon afterward, and thus the public is 
invited to hear the same composition twice 
simply in order to be convinced that this 
conductor reads it more beautifully than 
that one. The conductors vehemently vow 
that they are never actuated by such mo- 
tives, yet the cold facts are not discon- 
certed by their avowals. 

Not a great while ago Mr. Paur and his 


orchestra gave us Berlioz’s *“‘ Harold in 
Italy symphony, with Nahan Franko as 
the performer of the violin obbligato. Yes- 
terday Mr. Gericke and the Boston Sym- 
phony Drolisatra gave us the same work, 
with Mr. Kneisel as the viola player—and 
that, too, in spite of the fact that the so- 
loist of the concert was a violinist. The 
number of versons in this city who hunger 
and thirst to hear this symphony twice 
in one season is painfully small, and it 
is not Kind of Mr. Gericke to play it at us 
just to show that his men can do it bet- 
ter than ours. We are willing to admit that 
Without hearing it. In fact we would be 
glad to admit that the Irkutsk Gruendhaus 
(if there be one) can play it better than 
ours because in that case we should not 
have to undergo the demonstration. As far 
as the authority of this journal goes, let 
it now proclaim with all its might and 
all its main that the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra can play the ‘‘ Harold in Italy ”’ 
symphony better than any other orchestra 
west of the meridian of Paris, and that Mr. 


i aerate style for 
and which 


| Who was again the soloist, began her share 


| of the evening’s work; but when 


Kneisel can make Childe Harold sing arpeg- | 
gios through his nose in a manner that | 
leaves nothing to be desired except a long | 


and thoughtful silence, during which the 
congregation may De permitted to wonder 
what it is all about. 


These admissions | 


having been made, we trust that we shall | 


not again be arpeggioed to make a Berlioz 
holiday. 

A more pleasant topic for discussion is 
the soloist of Yesterday’s concert, Lady 
Hallé, a violinist who has long enjoyed a 
well-earned reputation and who is one of 


| 


‘The Boston Symphony Orchestra 


Yor ea to. Mae teeotak medi 
r of Sf ure eighth violin once a , the 
ig oR Concertanti,” which ae 
se in his Italian te 
to the children of g 
ny scany w great success. It was . 
wise thoice, for if yesterday’s performance 
Was an adequate revelation of ady Hallé's. 


e Play 


style, we should say that it was as elas io, 


as the cumposition. 
A large tone is not expected of a wo-* 


man, but Lady Hallé’s tone is neither di-. 
It is large enough for ' 


minutive nor thin. 
Such a work as that played yesterday, an 
it is uncommonly pure, sweet, and roun 
It is a smooth, fresh, and reposeful ton 
natural, unforced, and penetrating, and 

made Al substantial foundation for a clean, . 
gracefu 


Lady Hallé’ s stopping is excellent—it rare- 


ly strays from accuracy, even in double 


notes—and her bowing is, while not force- 
ful, clear, 


thority, and without tricks or affectations 
of any kind whatever. 
that her work was notable for warmth or 


expressiveness, but that was as much the 


fault of the composition as of the player, 
There was a lack of incisiveness in her ac- 
centuation of the last theme of the eon- 
certo, but aside from that her reading was 
one to command hearty praise. If yester- 


day’s performance was a fair sample of her. 
Hallé may be regarded as a 


work, Lady 
very accomplished artist of the classic 
school. Sne was warmly applauded. 

In addition to the Berlioz symphony the 
orchestra played Dvorak’s ‘“ Carnival” 
overture, and Beethoven’s overture ‘‘ Leo- 
nora,” No. 3. Mr. Gericke’s reading of the 
latter number was cold and conventional. 
The ‘Carnival’? was excellently played. 
To-night a wholly different programme will 
be eee 


MUSIC HEARD YESTERDAY. 
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Whatever dissatisfaction may sat been 
aroused by the programme of the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra’s matinée concert 
on Wednesday, there could not have been 
any with the entertainment given at Car- 
negie Hall last night. It was the fourth 
evening concert of the season and it was at- 
tended by a numerous and apparently eriti- 
cal audience. There was certainly an atti- 
tude of calm observation when Lady Halle, 


she had fin- 
ished it, the audience bestowed upon her an 
unqualified demonstration, marred only by 
the foolish persistence of some encore de- 
manders who continued to bruise their 
palms after it had been made clear to all 
Others that no encore number was ‘to be 
forthcoming. Lady Halle deserves praise 
for refusing to dim in the minds of the judl- 


cious the bright impression of her pla 
of the concerto, and it is to be bay 
Mr. Gericke will see to it that the Bo 


Symphony concerts never cater to tho iO. 


who ask for more than has been eh 
them in return for their money. 

The programme last night conslate 
Tschaikowsky’s ‘*‘ Romeo and Jullet™. iyat 
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and well-balanced ira at 


elastic, free, and elegant. She 
played yesterday ‘with fine finish, with au- 
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SEASON 1898-99. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 


Mr. WIMHELM GERICKE, Conduetor. 
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Programme. 


"ICcKS ¢ str + SYMPHONY, in D major, ‘‘Ia Chasse.’’ 
on to s tory -te ney mu ; ‘ 
“ fad ec [as snuaia. pom (First time at these Concerts. ) 
tri) t be pr I. Adagio. — Allegro. 

II. Andante. 
III. Menuetto. Allegretto, — Trio. 


IV. La Chasse. 


L: x Techal; CHABRIER. BOURREE FANTASQUE. 
ne ores Ae a 3h ance | “of ne (Scored for ORCHESTRA by FELIX MOTTL. ) 
| : (First time in Boston). 
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ployes d by SYMPHONY No. 2, in D major, op. 73. 
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/ anc nd did not necessarily 
. As a rule creative work 
takes precedence of interpretation, and 
dad’Indy’s composition might under that rule 
claim the place of honor, but we unhesi- 
_tatingly accord the position to the lady. It 
Was an almost unalloyed delight to hear 
stch a clean, straightforward, musicianly 
i Bee eens of the Bruch concerto as Lady 
alle gave last evening. The alloy was 
infused into the enjoyment by some uncer- 
preity in the intonation of the higher 
' dotible-stopping in the finale and by a slight 
_ deficiency in incisiveness of accent and gen- 
} eral brightness of style in that movement. 
- Her playing of the first two movements, 
however, was beautiful, and could have been 
done only by a true artist, well equipped 
with technical skill and stage experience, 
and gifted with strong musical instincts. 


It was a performance conspicuous for its. 


lofty serenity, its fine poise, its polished 
dignity. It was not cold—far from it: it 
was full of feeling. But it was feeling 
_ guided in artistic channels. The contour of 
the melos was never blurred: the details 
of the phrasing were never slurred. The 
‘music flowed from the instrument in a 
stream of pure, vibrant, penetrating tone, 
with a wealth of nuance in its utterance, 
‘with breadth and dignity of style, with 
just a delicious touch of womanly reserve, 
without attempts at exaggeration. The 
slow movement was fluently and thought«- 
fully sung, and its close left the hearer 
with a. feeling of complete satisfaction. 
D’Indy’s composition, suggested by a psy- 
chologic tale in Eastern poetry, proved to 
be one of those works which are common in 
our day. Mr. Apthorp, who writes the pro- 
gramme books of these concerts, dealt the 
work a deadly blow by leaving it to tell its 
own story, which it utterly failed to to. Mu- 
sic can express moods, but when it tries to 
tell 1 story it needs the help of text. D’In- 
'dy’s composition contains all the changes 
of tempo and thematic matter, alterations 
'of rhythm, and tricks of instrumentation 
Which are common to story-telling music: 
but music has to be judged as music, and 
as such this work must be pronounced 
fragmentary in matter, disjointed, and for 
three-quarters of its length dry and weari- 
some. It closing passage is one of real ef- 
fectiveness written for violins, violas, celles, 
horns, and trombones in unison. The work 
was well played, but there was a 6cherz- 
ando passa composed in an idiom so for- 
eign to the orchestra, that not even {the 
Boston artists coula make it sound welly 
_ Except for one unfortunate and inexplic- 
able false note by the ‘tuba, the Tschai- 
kowsky number was superbly played, with 
& solidity, richness, and balance of tone 
quite perfect, with flawless precision and 
unanimity, and with splendid masculinity of 
Style. Such a reading as Mr. Gericke gave 
this work was enough to prove that he is 
not. always in a cold mood. His interpreta- 
tion of the “ Hroica’’ was broad, vigorous, 
and dramatic, without wholly sacrificing the 
traditions of the classic style. He did not 
'make some of the ritardandi employed by 
peony conductors in the first movement. anda 
possibly may have given the impression 
that his tempo was much too fast, but it 
Was very little more than that indicated 
by the metronome mark. The funeral march 
Was nobly read, the climax at the first re- 
turn of the brass theme being admirably 
produced. The horns, as usual, covered 
themselves with glory in the trio of the 
Scherzo, and the tutti were always solid and 
brilliant in tone. Altogether it was a noe 
| tably good concert. 
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Boston Music Hall. 


SEASON 1898-99 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


Mr. WIKHEDM GERICKE, Conduetor. 


AVIT. CONCERT: 
SATURDAY, MARCH 4, AT 8. P.M 


Programme. 


HAYDN SYMPHONY, in D major, ‘Ia Chasse.”’ 
(First time at these Concerts. ) 
I. Adagio. — Allegro. 
Il. Andante. 
III. Menuetto. Allegretto, — Trio. 
IV. Ira Chasse 


CHABRIER. BOURREE FANTASOUE. 
(Scored for ORCHESTRA by FELIX MOTTL.) 


(First time in Boston). 


BRAHMS. SYMPHONY No. 2, in D major, op. 73. 


Allegro non troppo. 
. Adagio non troppo. 

Allegretto grazioso, quasi Andantino. 
. Allegro con spirito. 
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The. first. three movements of this. work 
had no message to convey to the latter- 
day congertgoer, for they. were in that 
formal, éXtra-genteel style that imparts 
no greater thrill to the auditor than. the 
the hoops of a Bath 
the time of Beau Nash could do. 
This. same decorous gentility. caused 


'Haydn to turn Adam and Eve (in “The 


Creation”) into a very polite couple who 
bow and courtesy to 
mutual compliments 
bears about the same relation to p on 
dees Chesterfield’s Letters do to enthu- 
siasm, | 

Our orchestra gg 4 oe the symphony 
to perfection; let no one imagine 
that’ Haydn is entirely free from 
culties; in a work of such simple and 
clear construction the slightest error 
stands forth like a smooch upon a white 
glove; concealment of faults is i impossible; 
one may hide a dozen slips in the ultra- 
modern cacophony, but not one in Haydn! 

Of the first three movements about the 
only impression left upon the mind of the 
reviewer was the steadiness of the strings 
and the pretty. work done by oboe and 


3 bassoon in the Minuet. 


last movement was quite another 
matter; here there was dash and fire, a 
certain swing, a suggestion of a species 
of . “Ahunting-we-will-eo” joviality, and 
he brass had apeae 6 of fanfares to exe- 
Sep Pearence of the chase 

in the distance we to one of the finest 
of diminuendi. This movement won the 
most hearty at hay hg and, both for its 
penance and its subject matter, de- 


served i 
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The program for the seventeenth con- 
cert of the Symphony Orchestra was: 
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Symphony, D major, ‘‘La Chasse’’.Haydn 
Bourree Fantasque Chabrier 
Symphony No. 2, D major, op. 73.. 
Brahms 
On the present occasion the Haydn 
Symphony was given for the first time 
at the Symphony concerts, and naturally 
it was worth the hearing, although it 
does not represent the master at his 
best. That it was quaint means no 
more than that the fashion of writing 
music in Haydn’s day is not the fashion 
of writing music in our day; it is not 


la question of taste but of fashion as to 
mej the superiority of the modern trousers | 


] over knee-breeches and silk stockings. 
vse) 1) The program gave 


a striking contrast 
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the concert of Saturday was entirely 
crcLestral and presented two sympho- 
nies, The banquet was not indigestibie 
on this account for the Haydn symphony 
was as light as an omelette soufflee. 
This was the bright work in D major, the 
rade Fst known as ‘‘La Chasse,” which 
ends with a hunting-scene so vivid that 
it may fairly be classed as programme- 
music, 

Tne first three movements of this work 


had no message to convey to the latter- | 


day concertgoer, for they were in that 
formal, extra-genteel style that imparts 
no greater thrill to the auditor than the 
beauty-patches and the hoops of a Bath 


' belle of the time of Beau Nash could do. 


(iaydn to turn Adam and Eve (in “‘The 


| Creation’’) into a very polite couple who 
' bow and courtesy to each other, and pay 
mutual compliments in a manner that 
bears about the same relation to passion 


that Chesterfield’s Letters do to enthu- 


| siasm. 


Our orchestra played the symphony 


_to perfection; and let no one imagine 


that’ Haydn is entireiy free from diifi- | 


culties; in a work of such simple and 
clear construction the slightest error 
stands forth like a smooch upon a white 
glove; concealment of faults is impossibie; 
one may hide a dozen slips in the ultra- 
modern cacophony, but not one in Haydn! 

Of the first three movements about the 
only impression left upon the mind of the 
reviewer was the steadiness of the strings 
and the pretty work done by oboe and 
bassoon in the Minuet. 

The last movement was quite another 
matter; here there was dash and fire, a 
certain swing, a suggestion of a species 
of ‘“‘Ahunting-we-will-go’’ joviality, and 
the brass had plenty of fanfares to exe- 
cute while the disappearance of the chase 
in the distance led to one of the finest 
of diminuendi. This movement won the 
most hearty applause, and, both for its 
performance and its subject matter, de- 
served it. 

The Auvergnat is considered the most 
stupid type of Frenchman; if he dances 
such a Bourree as Chabrier has written 
(the dance is said to belong to Auvergn) 
he must also be subject to fits. The work, 
which Chabrier wrote for piano and his 
friend Mott! scored for orchestra, is a 
very disjointed one. It possesses some 
beautiful episodes, but with all its spasms 
of beuuty and ugliness it gives nothing 
tangible to the hearer at a first audition. 
It might represent a peasant’s carnival 
and its tender moments might portray a 
loving pair constantly interrupted by the 
merry-makers; but it is a dangerous task 
to SUD Ply meaning to the modern musical 
puzzle-pictures, and judged as pure music 
they become greater puzzles than ever. 

With the Brahms’s symphony (the second) 
which closed the concert, we ‘‘stood on 
the firm iand’’ again, having like the 
ancient mariner, passed through some 
nightmare experiences. It was pleasant 
to note that there was no exodus until 
the last note of the work had been played, 
and the enthusiasm which followed the 


applause on its first hearing in Vienna. iM 

It was field night for the horn-players 
for not only had they done prominent. 
work in the Haydn symphony but they 
were constantly in the foreground in 
Brahms’s work as well, and it is not too. 
much to say that their long-continued task 
Was exceilently done, 

In the Brahms’s symphony the horn-— 
figure of the first measure becomes a 
large part of the subsequent development, © 
The first movement is a long one, but it 
is clear, logical and beautiful, and its 
ending is a finely wrought-up climax. 

The second movement is perhaps too 
inteliectual for an ideal slow movement; 
cne finds deliberation where one demands 


, emotion, but it is not long and its the- 
This same decorous gentility caused | ‘ad ° 


matic treatment makes it a good example 
of ‘‘musician’s music.’’ 

The third movement is squarely in the’ 
domain of folk-music and is distinctly a 
popular composition. The rhythm of the 


| Minuet, the spirit of the Scherzo, are in 


this dainty Allegretto, and its scoring is 
the verfection of daintiness. From its 
musette-like beginning ‘to its capricious 
close it has not a dull moment. “Give a. 
dog a bad name and hang him,’’—says the 
old. proverb; many have become so use 
to hearing the accusation that Brahms is 
abstruse, complicated and dull, that they 
will hardly believe the statement tha 
this movement is simple, melodic an 
popular; if they will listen to this AHe- 
gretto without prejudice they will discern 
the last-named qualities easily enough. 
The finale was played with glorious 
breadth and its climax brought forth ¢ 
torrent of applause. It was a worthy end. 
to a strongly and strangely contrasted 
programme, Louis C. Elson. 
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The Symphony Concert. 

The program for the seventeenth con- 
cert of the Symphony Orchestra was: 
Symphony, D major, ‘‘la Chasse’’.Haydn 
Bourree Fantasque (habrier 
Syvmphony No. 2, major, op. 73. 

Brahms 

On the present occasion the Taydn 
Symphony was given for the first time 
at the Symphony concerts, and naturally | 
it was worth the hearing, although it 
does not represent the master at his 
best. That it was quaint means no 
more than that the fashion of writing 
music in Haydn’s day is not the fashion 
of writing musi¢ in our day; it is not 
a question of taste but of fashion as to 
the superiority of the modern trousers 
over knee-breeches and. silk stockings. - 
The program gave a.striking contrast | 





. TA, 
between the old and the new in the} 
Chabrier Bourree, scored by Felix Mottl; 
and in listening to it one inclined favor- | 
ably to the side of knee-breeches, for |) 
Chabrier, as developed by Mottl, in- 
dulges in much sound and fury that sig- 
nify nothing. The announcement, in 


the name of the prophet—Figs!—was | Colored devices. 1 
hat the work is 
over-abundant, and one felt that with- — Fy 


out the resources of the modern orches- 
tra the Chabrier ideas would be trivial 
and not worth the expressing. Much | 
can be done when harp, cymbals, kettle- 


drum and bass-tuba are used to conceal i l Other Features of the Seven-. warns 


mental vacuity, and one rather rejoices 


that the old masters lived in the day ¥ ; | teenth Concert, 


when the use of musical stucco was un- _ The performance of the work was in 
: every way admirable. Mr. Gericke : 
known. ‘The Chabrier work was read eee, Sneeee ees reverence for , Victor Ma 
r ee a eee ; is 1 aydn by permitting him to speak in 
with great spirit by Mr. Gericke, and the fashion of hig day, and in harmony U 
he Havdn svmpl ras delig w e underlying spirit of the music. ‘ 
t aydn symphony was delightfully The opentiig allagto was not too fet | — Music Notes. 
interpreted, the last movement being ost. pao aoe ate. too yew. Even the Ti 
Ff may ik ie PRE adagio not drag for want of the The program of the : | an | : 
given ith rare dash and vivacity and proper motion to keep its phrases suf- | concert last night was ae od 3-8 ontagnardes.”? © 
Winning the hearty applause of the} sclently close together. It was a mas- , | Rowever that they ¢ a. ae 
erly reading and performance of a ‘parts as Bourrées. He then 
audience. Tanciating yh sage ; | echo Bourrée” in 2-6; A 
n immeasurable contr | Ch 2 begins on the first be 
The program for the next concert is:} Chabrjer bourree, with: ‘ 1 wa Bp Shep , Look at that monumental work, 
Overture to Sakuntala, Goldmark; Aria; hag Spr its harmonies dragged from "ied “tn la Che 
oc : o eepest recesses of the bizarre; its by 
Overture. Coriolanus. Beethoven: sboriously-sought eccentricities of em- the story about Haydn’s 
Songs; A Faust Symphony, Liszt; with e I Spe ts Lape re. Wuauess gen Symphony “La Chasse.” : : 
2S; aust Sym] vy, Liszt: erally. It seems that. originally it was It was written in 1781, the first of fi | 
male chorus of the Cecilia and tenor | "Qi written for the orchestra. | gymphoni : pfeticass pied .  S 
Motte’s instrumentation is almost yrmphonies that year, Haydn used as} , motes 
solo by Mr. Herbert Johnson. The solo- hen eet ink pay Pe ke gh peony a in the finale—“La Chasse’—the introduc- , ss thai Montagn: 
ist will be Mme. Boye-Jensen. in the astonishing faegutivensed “with eae ae Fee Oe tof his opera, “La i Sela Sar ‘ta an an ple 
ie Pee a See : which the arranger has found the means ita premiata,” which was produced ter, known at Paris as 
; SYMPHONY CON CERT , to heap startling effect upon startling | | in the new theatre of Prince Nicholas: ‘Auvergne—‘‘Digua an 
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9 | ~ foot raised. He gives threes airs: 
rel’s Song Recital | fin2'"® '° thls dance.~ All are ta 
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effect, novel combination upon nove Bst j . rae 
aavipinie tion. po rang eri ar yt 1730. The god- dzaugna la dra 
Bene ats ————  Wevatef It is stated that he was familiar with . ntroduced in this opera, "€ er 
Oe ae Aaa cig Chabrier’s style of orclfestration, and &$ one of the characters, and she slays’! loved a joke. | 
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Chabrier Bourree, scored by Felix Mottl; 
and in listening to it one inclined favor- 
ably to the side of knee-breeches, for 
Chabrier, 


dulges in much sound and fury that sig- 


as developed by 


nify nothing. Vhe announcement, in 


the name of the  prophet—lFigs!—was 
over-abundant, and one felt that with- 
out the resources of the modern orches- 
tra the Chabrier ideas would be trivial 
Much 


ean be done when harp, eymbals, kettle- 


and not worth the expressing. 


drum and bass-tuba are used to conceal 
mental vacuity, and one rather rejoices 
that the old masters lived in the day 
when the use of musieal stucco was un- 
known. The Chabrier work was read 
with great spirit by Mr. Gericke, and 
the Haydn symphony was delightfully 
interpreted, the last movement being 
given with rare dash and vivacity and 
Winning the hearty applause of the 
audience, 

The program for the next concert is: 
Overture to Sakuntala, Goldmark: Aria: 
Overture, 
Songs: A Faust Symphony, Liszt; with 


“Coriolanus,”’ Beethoven: 


male chorus of the Ceeilin and tenor 


solo by Mr. Herbert Johnson. The solo- 


ist will be Mme. Boye-Jensen. 


THE SYMPHONY CONGERT. 
LA ey ate! 
Startling Contrasts Given 
from Two Composers. 


Haydn’s “La Chasse” Appears on 
the Programme for the First 
Time —Chabrier’s Bourree Fan- 
tasque Excites Admiration — 
Brahms’ Work Weli Interpreted. 


The programme for the 17th concert 
by the Boston Symphony orchestra in 
Music Hall last evening was: 


Symphony in D-major, ‘‘La Chasse’’....Haydn 
Bourree fantasque................ ,...Chabrier 
Scored for orchestra by F. Mottl. 
Symphony No. 2, in D-major Brahms; 


The Haydn symphony appeared for 
the first time on the programmes of 
these concerts. The work is not in the 
composer’s mature style, but it is de- 


Mottl, in-| of piquant charm is the treatment of 
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between the old and the new in the |g 


lightful in its broad frankness, the 


spirit and é§ straightforwardness with 
which it says what it has to say, and 


in its aspect as music pure and simple. 


The first movement has more of the 
greater Haydn in it than has any other 


’ , we ath - re JOUILIONS |. Af 
tent clinging to the tonic. 
nale, with its suggestion of the 
chase in the horn fanfares, is as rollick- 


ing and as inspiriting as any of the | 


composer’s achievements in kind. Full 


the bassoon in the trio of the minuet. 
In fact the instrumentation throughout 
overflows with dainty and beautifully 
colored devices. When it is considered 
that the work is scored without clari- 
nets, trumpets and a second flute, the 
solidity of effect and the volume of tone 
produeed is rather astonishing. 

These old masters obtained their 
noisier moments with remarkable skill. 
The art of producing a brilliant tone 

icture with few pigments seems to 
Coie been®lost in these days of massive 
orchestration, and it is well, once in a 
while, to be carried back to the past, to 
be instructed how powerful contrasts 
may be obtained without calling in the 
aid of thunder. 

The performance of the work was in 
every way admirable. Mr. Gericke 
@ehowed characteristic reverence for 
Haydn by permitting him to speak in 
the fashion of his day, and in harmony 
with the underlying spirit of the music. 
The opening allegro was not too fast, 
nor the andante too slow. Even the 
adagio did not drag for want of the 


; 


i 


Btores motion to keep its phrases suf- ' 


ciently close together. It was a mas- 
terly reading and performance of a 
fascinating work. 

In immeasurable contrast was the 
Chabrier bourree, with its passionate 
restlessness; its harmonies dragged from 
the deepest recesses of the bizarre; its 
laboriously-sought eccentricities of em- 
phasis, and its impulsive wildness gen- 
erally. It seems that originally it was 
not written for the odrchestra. 

Motte’s instrumentation is almost 
oerwhelming in its virile brilliancy; in 
its superbly-rich variety of tone color, 
in the astonishing inventiveness with 
which the arranger has found the means 
to heap startling effect upon startlin 
effect, novel combination upon nove 
combination. 

It is stated that he was familiar with 
Chabrier’s style of orcHestration, and 
was thus enabled to reproduce it with 
a certain facility; but in none of the 
works of that composer hitherto given 
here has any such bewilderingly original 
instrumentation as this been heard. The 
resources of extreme modern orchestra- 
tion have never been more fully exempli- 
fied, even in the Richard Strauss scores 
that have been played here. 

It is all very ingenious, very novel 
and, to tell the truth, very interesting. 
It is perhaps‘of little lasting value, but 
it is a splendid tour de force, a-reckless- 
ly dashing bit of bravado, and as such 
excites admiration that no one need be 
ashamed of bestowing. 

The performance was one of remarka- 
ble effectivenesS, even for this able and 
experienced body of players. The work 
made a great impression on the audi- 
ence, and the applause it drew forth 
was very enthusiastic. However, it is 
but fair to add that the Haydn sym- 


phony met with quite as cordial appre- | 


ciation. 

To dwell on the presentation of the 
Symphony would be only to repeat what 
has already been said so many times of 


it. Mr. Gericke is always felicitous jn | 


his Brahms’ interpretations, and the 
orchestra plays this 
amore, 


The programme for the next concert | 


is: Overture, ‘“‘Sakuntala,” Goldmark: 
overture, “‘Coriolanus,” Beethoven, an 


composer con 


hE A “aust Smr BP. 

‘Baret Boye-Jensen is to” 

and te i sin wf : Rae yay ou 4 fl tyne 
songs. In the Liszt work a male charue 
of members of the Cecilia and Mr. § ‘er- 
bert Johnson will assist. . ed 


“LA CHASE.” 
Haydn’s Srauhoay Given 
in Music Hall, 


t > 5 


ho 


‘guished fr 
time, with 
- Whereas the 
four. Again, t 
gins on the th . 
read on the 
_deat).” ee eee 


Now the Bourrée was danced to sing- 


strumental music, and in Auve e€ an 
other provinces today countre’ poeene 
dance and sing this dance by the hour. 
You may easily see some of these 
tunes. Look at Jérome Bujeaud’s 
“Chants et Chansons dé )’Oues,” 
author speaks of the dance itself as a 
three step dance, which begins with the 
‘foot raised. He gives three airs that 


Victor Maurel’s Song Recital fin eure © this dance.* All are in 3-8 


M ; N ; erm at Be merge populares recueil- 

salud es dans le Vivarais et le Vercors” 

USIC otes, ncent d’Indy and Julien Tieres?, 
The program of the 17th Rumethous iersot claims that these Bourrée tunes 

concert last night was as follows: 

Symphony in D major, ‘‘La Chasse’’..Haydn 


(First time at these concerts.) 
Chabrier 
Mottl.) 


Other Features of the Seven- 
teenth Concert, 


however that they are known in those 
parts as Bourrées. He then gives an 
“authentic Bourrée’”’ in 2-4; and, lo and 
behold, it begins on the first beat! 
Look at that monumental work, “His- 
toire de la Chanson populaire en 
Brahms | France,” by Julien Tiersot. He is 
This is the story about Haydn's| Speaking of the Bourrés: |The Hour 
Symphony “La Chasse. ous region of Central France. It is 
It was written in 1781, the first of five danced nearly everywhere in three- 
Symphonies that year. Haydn used as oe. cp. 1%). wi ae notes the dis- 
the finale—‘‘La Chasse’—the introduc- , cin Eereena teak Ee mentions tes yoo 
tion to the third act of his opera, “La . books, but in an example of the lat- 
fedelt& premiata,’’ which was produced ter, known at Paris as well 


r pctcah es lar Ma pense cs beginning cn the first quarter in 2-4 
dess Diana is introduced in this opera, “Chabrier was a man that hugely 
aS one of the characters, and she slays’ loved a joke. He was a loving disciple 
the villain and unites the lovers. Thei e Sag Pace sep ge ~ mo meal ge 

Symphony was performed, according to Sian laugh as well as fine e al 
a tradition, at a concert given in honor- 2¢ry imas.nation. He was also a pro- 
fE ‘ Gigious pianist—a pianist that did amaz- 
of Msterhazy’s safe return from Paris, ing, incredible things. I do mot know 
where he had tarried longer than wasy when this Bourrée fantasque for the 
his wont, and the surprise of hearing Plano was written; it has been played 
unexpectedly in this symphony ‘a por- in French concert halis certainly for 
tio | POF“r the last five years. Mottl, intimate and 
n of the opera pleased the patron. affectionate friend of Chabrier, orches- 
Haydn made an arrangement of the‘ trated it, and it was first performed at 
Whole work for the clavier, and the’ a of a symphony, concerts in Cane 
ruhe and afterwa ; 
gy shag ho t is still in existence, _ Mottl was a visiting conductor, French 
e rst three movements of this= dishes in a German travern are as @ 
Symphony are eminently moral and rule to be av oldeae but Mane 

old-fashioned. They served last night,this piece with more than 0 } 
chiefly to show the wealth of string-iingenuity and with brilliant effect, 
toni Brilliantly played, although there might’ 
one in the orchestra. The only other be question concerning the precise pace, 
interest was historical, and there are. it gave great pleasure, a there was 
histories that may be taken for granted.| hearty, genuine applause. ‘They, if. 


there were any, who feared that the 
The finale is amusing in a mild and dignity of these functions had been 


pleasant manner. Simple, lively, played — .d for a few minutes, were con- 
With dash, it provoked hearty ap- soe Oe cnotbatole tar Gx a ermon. 
plause. There are. undoubtedly hun- of Johannes Brakms, who had nar- 
reds of ‘‘music lovers” in all large « yelous patience and industry in the éx« 
towns that relish keenly such sym- pression of little original musical. 
phenies; for they are not disturbed or thought. 
perplexed by them; and Haydn is a- 

Safe name to use in conversation. But 

these modern fellows—these wild Rus- 

Sians and singular Belgians and fan- 

tactic Frenchmen! ‘‘No, no.” these ade | 


ing which often took the place of in- 


y be- | 
the meas- || 


in 3-8 are ‘‘Montagnardes.” He admits 


as in | 
in the new theatre of Prince Nicholas: Auvergne—‘Digua Dzanetta, voli tu | | 
The god- dZaugna la dra’—you find the dance | 
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Mr, Geyicke‘s seventeenth Symphony programme 
was all orchestral, its piece de resistance heing the 
| second symphony of Brahms, which probably is as 
i well known and well liked as any of its composer’s 
wyitings ofthatilk. The first number was an un- 


Boston Music Hall. 


: a) ©) assigned to a positive novelty, the ‘Bourree 
iS: | Fantasque”’ of Chabrier. The playing was all fine 
ve ee tin Heat ee COM) in fettle and finish, and the reading of the Brahms i Pena 
melas {ursegctionagetlniie be Saein tha| Was strong, stead y and clear, giving full value to | SEASON 1898-799 
bt @urely tot of Haydn, the| the gentl:ness which shuws in some of the move- 
oi ; 3c im or vient ‘tt _ Ohifefl ‘a ments, par.icularly the firey and third, and leading . BOSTON SYMP a 0 
Voce re Fhe w the i n pote | the listener safely through the elaborations of the ~~, NY ORCHESTR A ' 
iil theme: ‘the dhinuet is | 8°70" 404 the finale. The Haydn hag twa very 
peo “4 aa nal Peg ‘ ae Puns,, | restful and genial movements ia hegin with, fol- | | 
= symphony takes its tame, is | lowed by a stay{, emphatic minuet, and end with” Mr. WILHELM GERICKE, Conduetor. 
brilieagt. But the whole sym- | the brilliant ‘‘chase”” movement, vigoroys 4a the | 
1€'| horn tones aad lively with jts ayeeping 6-8 phrases. 
se: ree The Chabrier. was indeed fantastic, fir: in its oddly | 
edingly | Contrasyed themes aad its hot speed, and then in 


hoger the high-strung ingtrymentatiag with whieh Felix XVIII. GONCGERT, 


orchestr ton to be Mottl has set it out—impatient, sointillant, vehe- 
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eer haticté oni - when confusion and stridency seemed to impend; AY, MARCH 11, AT S, P.M. 
intele moré than _ buta firm band held all together and the rash and 
i veal oles resolved into orderly CAGSynass and Pro gramme. 
> and ' Next time the orche -ira wilt play {wo overtures— | 
, Per YY, 2 ‘3s ““Corio- 
3 Goldmark’g ‘‘Sakyntala’’ and Beethoven s GOLDMARK. 
vay, lanys’—and Liszt's ‘Faust’ symphony. ‘Mrs. 
eT- Margaret Boye-Jensen is to sing twice. having 10 
x ee ga pe tp Se soe ‘something not yetnamed the suppose of Mr. Her- HANDEL. 
nd leven’ dct’ cecal eeitn, bert Johnson and a male choir of Cecilians, 
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OVERTURE to “‘Sakuntala,” op. 13, 


ARIA, ‘‘Wiithend brausen Wettersttirme,”’ 
from ‘‘Parthenope.”’ 


HowarRD MALCOM TICKNOR. 


SAINT-SAENS. ARIA, ‘‘Mon cceur s’ouvre & ta voix,’’ from 


‘‘Samson et Dalila.” 


KINE FAUST-SYMPHONIBE, in C minor. 


. Faust: Lento assai; Allegro impetuoso. — Allegro 
agitato ed appassionato assai. 
. GRETCHEN: Andante soave. 


. MEPHISTOPHELES: Allegro vivace ironico. 
Final Chorus, “Alles Vergiingliche”’: Andante mistico. 


Soloist: 


Mme. MARGARET BOYE-JENSEN. 


A MALE CHORUS of Members of THE CECILIA and Tenor Soto by Mr. 
HERBERT JOHNSON. 
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Sop =—Ss«Mrr. Gericke's seventeenth Symphony program me 
* was all orchestral, its piece de resistance being the 


ne. PivSsTainme or the Seventeenth sym- : hms, which probably is as 
Pphony concert, given {ni the M ¢ Mall on *¢cond symphany of Brahms p 


‘Saturday evening, was: > 


‘Haydn: Symphony. in D raaior, “La Chasse” (Rie- 


erBiedermann, No. 5 


nas ag ee for Orebetes a by Félix Mottl. 
hae (First time in Boston) 

“Brahms: Symphony No. 2; in D major, opus 73. 
. The Haydn symphony is no great addi- 
tion to.our repertory: the first movement is 
simply hopeless; it smacks of Haydn, the 
| musician, but surely not of Haydn, the 
‘genius. The second movement is chiefly 
‘remarkable for showing how the composer 
could extract some beauty from an un- 


. 


‘promisingly dull theme; the minuet is | 


“quelconque!”” The finale, however, from 
which the symphony takes its name, is 
bright and brilliant. But the whole sym- 
phony is not worth giving merely for the 
‘sake of the finale. 

_. Mottl’s transcription of Chabrier’s piano- 
forte Bourrée fantasque is exceedingly 
“theverly and sympathetically done. One 
‘might almost fancy the orchestration to be 
‘Chabrier’s own—which is saying a good 
deal. The piece itself is a capital musical 
‘Joke, and pretends to be nothing more. It 
48 full of humor, of quéer fancies—the 
French “fantasque” is a little more than 
“our “fantastic,” just as the French “fan- 
tastique” is a little less—and, above all, full 
of Chabrier’s inimitable life, go and cham- 
pagne effervescence. No one but he could 
‘have written it; it is a good companion 
‘piece to his “Espana,” which, by the way, 
ought soon to be given again. The per- 
‘formance was admirable in the extreme. 
~perahms’s D major symphony was grandly, 
Wonderfully read and played: at once with 
‘due stability and with due flexibility of 
tempo and expression. Every change of 
tempo seemed there as if by divine right;. 
/ohe could not for the moment imagine it 
‘being otherwise. The symphony, thus 
“Played, and notably the finale, worked the 
“audience up to a positive furor. It was a 
@reat experience! ~\_ 

The next programme is: Goldmark, over- 
ture to “Sakuntala” opus 18; ~—-, air; 
Beethoven, overture to “Coriolan,” opus 62; 
——, air; Liszt, a Faust-symphony (en- 
Ure). Mme. Boyce-Jensen will be the singer: 
@ male chorus of members of the Cecilia 
@nd Mr. Herbert Johnson (tenor) will also 
assist. 
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~ well known and well liked as any of its composer’s 


wyitings of thatilk. ‘Ihe first number was an un- 
familiar work in a familiar manner—the ‘‘Hunt”’ 
symphony of Haydn—the midcle place being 
assigned to a positive novelty, the “Bourree | 
| Fantasque”’ of Chabrier. ‘Yhe playing was all fine 
| in fettle and finish, and the reading of the Brahms 


* 


(First time at these concerts.) ru 


rs ' 
was strong, steady and clear, giving full value to | 


the genti:ness which shuws in somg of the move: | 
ments, par.icularly the rey aud third, and leading | 
the listener safely through the elaborations of _ | 
| second and the finale. The Haydn hag iwa very 
‘restful and genial movemenyg iQ begin with, fol- 
lowed by a s{ou, dmuphatic minuet, and end with 
the brilliant ‘‘chase’’ movement, vigorous in the 
‘horn tones aad lively with its gyeeping 6-8 phrases. 
| The Chabrier. was iadeed fantastic, fir:t in its oddly 
contrasyed themes and its hot speed, and then in 
the high-strung instrumentation with whieh Felix 
Motti has seg iy out—impatient, geintillant, vehe. 
ment, filled with contrast and opposition, dreamily 
soft and clangorously loaul, There were moments 
when confusion and stridency seemed to impend; 
but a firm hand held all together and the rash and 
excitement.were resolved into orderly eagesytyass and 
speed. | Me 
Next time the oyehe wa wilt play (wo 01 pret 
Goldmark's ‘“Sakuntala*’ and Beethoven's iat 
lanus’*---and Liszt's © faust” symphony. | rs. 
Margaret Boye-Jensen is to sing twice. having in 
something not yetnamed the suppose of Mr. Her- 
bert Jobnson and a male choir of Cecilians, 
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Vir, WIhHE LW GERICKE, Conductor. 


AVUL CONCERIL 


‘URDAY, MARCH 11, AT 


Programme. 


GOLDMARK. OVERTURE to ‘“‘Sakuntala.’ 


HANDEL. ARIA, “Wuthend brausen Wettersturme,’’ 


from ‘‘Parthenope.”’ 


SAINT-SAENS ARIA, ““Mon cceur s’ouvre b ta voix,’’ from 


‘“Samson et Dalila.’’ 


LISZT. HINE FAUST-SYMPHONIBE, in C minor 
l. FAUST: Lento assai: Allegro impetuoso. —. \llegro 
agitato ed appassionato assai. 

ll. GRETCHEN: Andante soave. 
ITT. MEPHISTOPHELES: Allegro vivace ironico. 


Final Chorus, ‘“‘Alles Vergingliche’’: Andante mistico 
Oloist: 


Mime. MARGARET BOYE-=JENSEN. 


A MALE CHORUS of Members of THE CECILIA and Tenor Soro by ] 
HEHRBERT JOHNSON. 





ny, COM, wat : 
here were only two instrumental ndatdors on 


the eighteenth Symphony 
‘‘Sakuntala”’ Overture, 


programme —Goldmark's 
which is by turns soft and 
bland or stirring and brilliant, and Liszt’s ‘*Faust’’ 
symphony, which 1s none too easy to characterize. 
because it is rather a tone-poem in three volumes 
than anything. else. 
Often vague, extravagant, and ad Captandum in 
figure and in fashion of coloring. They afford a 
vast field for the disporting of iraaginative fancy, if 
one chooses to exercise himself in that way, and at 
the same time they suggest about as many contra- 
dictions aa correspondences when confronted with 
the usual ideal standards of the three personages 
whose names they bear—Faust, Gretchen and 
Mephistopheles. Mr. Gericke had taken pains to 
prepare this work according to the author’s plan, 
providing for the last movement the chorus of male 
voices and the tenor leading yoice which are usu- 
ally omitted, drawing a steady and sonorous body 
of singers frum the Cecilia and appointing to the 
solo lines Mr. Herbert Johnson, who delivered 
them altogether admirably. The orchestra did not 
attain quite to perfection, in spite of unusually as- 
siduous rehearsing ; and we doubt whether it would 


These sections are prolix, | 


* conductor every read it. in 


| 


be worth while to guarantze against a few slips and | 
hesitancies by the amount of toil which would be 


| required to master completaly so difficult, com plic- 
ated and fantastic a composition. The overture 
was charmingiy performed. 

Mrs. Margaret Boye-Jensen ,—a recently arrived 
stranger, we believe, sang after the Overture an air 


from Handel’s ‘‘Partenope,”—composed almost | 


| entirely of rushing salades, having now no drama- 


; ; , {high thoughts and some trivial ones. 
tic meaning and no particular interest or value un- 


ee ee 


The Symphony Concert. 


The program for the 


eighteenth sym- 
phony concert was: 


 aret 


Overture to “Sakuntala,.”’ op. 13 
Goldmark 
Aria from ‘Penelope’ Handel 
Air from “Samson and Dalila” 
Saint-Saens 
A Kaust—Symphony, (*" minor Liszt 
Soloist, Mme. Margaret Bhoye-Jensen. 
A male chorus of members of the Cecilia 
and tenor solo by Mr. Herbert Johnson. 


A large audience gathered to hear this 
concert, which was somewhat trying to 
the nerves on account of its length, al- 
though the 
well worth the hearing. 


works were 
It is doubtful 
if the orchestra ever gave 
of the 


this occasion, 


instrumental] 


au better in- 


terpretation Goldmark overture 


than on and surely no 
au better or 
more sympathetic spirit than Mr. Ger- 
icke. The aust-Symphony was read 
and 
produced 
the 


to 


and played with equal care, spirit 
the 
more striking if 


brillianey, and result 


would have been 


less long. Liszt seems 
that would 


hot be clear, and he not only repeated 


work were 


have feared his meanings 
and developed them for the sake of 
but 


them over again to make sure that 


int, 


then turned | 


he 


The work 


re-repeated them and 


would not he misunderstood. 


is very interesting and contains | 
It 


: tap | 8 interesting to note how -very trivi 
less as matter for scale practice,—and the familiar @* iMteresting to note how very. trivial 


airof Delilah from the ‘‘Samson and Delilah” of “°™e of the ideas are when 


} Saint Saens. The orchestra accompanied both. 
| The singer showed agood and pleasant contralto 
voice, some free facility in execution, and an accep- 
table style somewhat blemished by. uneven attack in 
upward phrases. But—certainly at the rehearsal— 
neither her Voice nor her manner made any great 
impression or warranted her preference over scores 
of other singers for a place ina Symphony coacert. 


5 


‘ to 


they are 
presented in their primitive hakedness, 
but how regally imposing they are after 
they have been dressed up and the at- 
tention distracted from their sou] worth 
the 
ments, 
her about the work, and the insistency 


value of their dress and orna- 


There is a suggestion of Wug- 


At the next concert Mme. Teresa Carreno will With which the COMposer dwells On his | 
play MacDowell’s second pianoforte concerto, the themes and repeats them causes one to | 


place of the Symphony will be occupied by Richard think 


Strauss’s tone-poem, ‘‘Death and Transfiguraiion, ”’ 
and there will actually be a piece of new music, 
Techatkowski's suite in D minor. 


Mme. Madeline Schiller will soon reappear after topheles motive return 


a long absence and give two recitals at Steinert’s. 
Mr. MacDowell is preparing a varied programme 


for his recital. 


HowarRp MALcom TIcKNor. 


Wagner never 


with 


of leit-motives. 
util- 


the 
| 
| 


his characters 
the 


motive 


labelled 
ity, 


Wmore 
motive and 
the 


return 


and Faust 


Gretchen and Mephis- 


and with 
to monotonous frequency that recalls the 
The 
the 
sugyests | 
picturesque 


Inaster of musical dramas. 


vreiut 
old 


new 


more conspicuous than 
the 
time-worn 


is even 


11 work, and 


il and 





gothic castle with a modern 
added to it. It is a strong and a weak 
work at the same time, an example of 
Listz’s lofty ideas, brillianey and _ sin- 


extension 


cerity, and of his love for meretricious 7 


glitter. The chorus can hardly be con- 
sidered a thrilling climax, however, for 
ineffective. Myr. Gericke read the 
work with rare spirit, and the chorus 
had no difficulty in reading the meaning 


it is 


of his baton. 

The soloist, Mime, Boye-Jensen, has a 
pleasant, if somewhat weak voice for 
the concert stage, and her method some- 
times brings her into trouble. She does 
not seem to have thoroughly mastered 
the art of sustained singing, and she has 
phrases 
fracture 


the bad habit of ending her 


abruptly, suggesting abrupt 


rather than soundness. She is an earn- 
est if not a phenomenal singer, and she 
was heard to better advantage in the 
Saint Saens than in the Handel selection. 

The program for the next concert Is: 
Suite in ID Con- 
certo for Pianoforte, D minor, No. 2, 
MacDowell; 


“Death 
Transfiguration,” op. 24, 


minor, Tscharkowski; 


‘Tone poem, 
Richard 
Striillss. 


resa Carreno. 
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members. 
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The soloist will be Mme, Te- | 
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“Faust,” is fearfully -long-drawn-out 
and though its second. theme is calle 

the “love theme,’’ it. is very unlovely. 
The orchestration is ingenious; in fact, 
this feature of the -work is: interesting 
from beginning to end. It is true that 
there is much in it of Berlioz, and much 
of Wagner; but there is also more that 
ig characteristically -Liszt’s own, and 
distinctly original. It is .worthy of 


observation that in this ‘composition | 
Liszt appears to have anticipated the: 


peculiarities that mark the’ modern 
Russian school, ugliness’ included. 

The best and most lucid moments of 
the work are to be found in the second 
or “Gretchen” movement, which, -how- 
ever, as a whole is dppresel sy vague 
and long. The finale, ‘‘Mephistopheles,”’ 
is chiefly distinguished by its cacophony 
and its’ strikingly. eccentric orchestra} 
effects. Here Liszt has resorted to vul- 


movements, a device invented by Berlioz 
in his Fantastic Symphony, but the lat- 
ter made his parodies clearér. and more 
decisive, and did not work them: over 


and over again. until.he wore them 


threadbare. e-reason for the closin 
chorus is not wholly plain, nor is it o 
special interest. _—_ fone ee hae | 
-In fine, the oe sre indicates great 
labor,- much thou 

fancy and imagination,. but, on 
whole, it ‘is unattractive, and, des 
its b prevailing energy, dull. “Mr. Geri 

re it with masterful skill, and . 

‘performance was one ‘that. displayed 
the powers of the: orchéstra at their 
pery best; but it is-doubtful if the work 
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conductor we 
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wonderfully beautiful and © 
Here Liszt rises to genuine 


® used to consider the 
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Lisat’s ‘Faust symphony 1s, to us, his | ‘Me; both, reading and exeeution 


most interes work. it has its faults, 

ret Whee Sees eo A is its inordinate length; | passages with 

nad 3 S @& wonderful work, for “all that. na B arate 
at struck us especially last Saturday ©. Hoye-Jonsen BOWES; 

was its remarkable up-to-dateness; it was 

written about forty years ago, but nothing 

we now hear by Tchaikovsky or Rimsky- 

Korsakoff sounds more completely modern 

in style. Whatever one may think of the 

calibre of Liszt’s genius as a composer, he ‘in D es ; 

plainly had the genius of foreseeing coming ays pina igk dentine ne rele 

artistic tendencies and points of view; he ay yt ty tafe 

was a good quarter of a century in advance xiao wits will De " 


the direet influence of Berlioz, to whom the 
score is dedicated. Perhaps’ Lisst put him- 
self under this influence a little too 
zealously; he makes a habit of certain 
things which Berlioz did only gemi-occa- 
sionally, and with greater effectiveness; 
for, with Liszt, they degenerate into madn- 
nerisms. But, if Berlioz was really the Se- 
bastian Bach of the whole modern musical 
movement, Liszt was surely the man to | _ 
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«aim 


Yaiganee 


gothic castle with a modern extension 7 


to it. It is a strong and a weak 
work at the same time, an example of 
lofty 


cerity, and of 


added 


Listz's ideas, brillianecy and _= sin- 
his love for meretricious 
glitter. The chorus can hardly be con- 
thrilling climax, however, for 


Mr. the 


sidered oan 


it is ineffective. Grericke read 


work with rare spirit, and the chorus 


had no difficulty in reading the meaning 


of his baton. 


pleasant, if somewhat weak voice for 


the concert stage, and her method some- 


times brings her into trouble. She does 


hot seem to have thoroughly mastered 


the art of sustained singing, and she has 
habit of ending her phrases 


the bad 


suggesting abrupt fracture 


abruptly, 
rather than soundness. She is an earn- 
est if not a phenomenal singer, and she 
wis heard to better advantage in the 
Saint Saens than in the Handel selection. 

The for the next concert Is: 
Suite in D 
certo for Pianoforte, D 
MacDowell: poem, “Death 
Transtiguration, Op. 2+, 


The soloist will be Mme. Te- | 


Progra 


The soloist, Mine, Boyve-Jensen, has 
i 
| 
| 


(‘on- 


mninor, No. 2, 


minor. Pscharkowski: 


‘Tone anal | 
Richard | 
SUILUSS, 


resn Carreno, 


THE SYMPHONY CONCERT. 
Ye fd, : 


‘Splendid Work Done ‘by the 
Famous Orchestra. 
Goldmark’s Overture, “Sakuntala.” 
_ Given with Magnificent Effect— 
/. Prolonged Applause Rewards 
.. Conductor Gericke—Mme. Boye- 
= “Jensen the Soloist. 

| The 18th concert by the Boston Sym- 
Ny hony orchestra. was given in Music 


ll last evening, with this programme: 


Overture to ‘‘Sakuntala’’ 

Aria, ‘‘Faribondo spira il vento’’ 

Aria, Mon coeur s’ouvre a ta voix’’ 

eae | ' Saint-Saens 
A Faust Symphony Liszt 


the: 
Mr. 


Gericke's reading of the Goldmark 
overture was the most gorgeously bile 
jant that it has ‘ever had ‘here. The 
coloring throughout was. magnificent. 
The immense fire and joyousness that. 
were imparted to the final climax gave 
an entirely new and tremendously im- 
pressive aspect to this’ portion of the 
work, and, after having heard it thus 
interpreted, it seems singular that it 
should never before have been so treat- 
ed here, for this. forces itself on the 
mind at once as indisputably the real 
intention of the composer. e effect 
was glorious. The audience recognized 
the beauty of the reading immediately 
by the fervor of its prolonged applause 
and its persistent recalls of Mr. Gericke, 

The Liszt symphony 
wearisome, The first movement, entitled 
“Faust,” is fearfully long-drawn-out, 
and though its second theme is cailed 
the “love theme,’’ it is very unlovely. 
The orchestration is ingenious; in fact, 
this feature of the work is interesting 
from beginning to end. It is true that 
there is much in it of Berlioz, and much 
of Wagner; but there is also more that 
is characteristically Liszt’s own, an 
distinctly original. It is worthy of 
observation that in this composition 


Liszt appears to have anticipated the: 
modern | 


peculiarities that mark the 
Russian school, ugliness included. 

The best and most lucid moments of 
the work are to be found in the second 
or “Gretchen” movement, which, how- 
ever, as a whole is depressingly vague 
and long. The finale, ‘‘Mephistopheles,’’ 
is chiefly distinguished by its cacophony 
and its strikingly eccentric orchestral 
effects. Here Liszt kas resorted to vul- 
garizing the themes of the preceding 
movements, a device invented by Berlioz 
in his Fantastic Symphony, but the lat- 
ter made his parodies clearer and more 
decisive, and did not work them over 
and over again until he wore them 
threadbare. The reason for the closing 
chorus is not wholly plain, nor is it of 
special interest. 

In fine, the symphony indicates great 
labor, much thought and not a little of 
fancy and imagination, but, on the 
whole, it is unattractive, and, despite 
its prevailing energy, dull. Mr. Gericke 
one it with masterful skill, and the 
performance was one that displayed 
the powers of the orchestra at their 
pery best; but it is doubtful if the work 
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self with the most inspiration. 
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“phony concert, given in the Music Hall 
Gave’ \ 


sc oa abearagl evening, was: . 
Handel Geerture to ‘‘Sakuntala,’’ opus 13. 
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Saint-Satns: Air, “Mon coeur s’ouvr 
18. s’ouvre a ta voix,’’ 
tint e Samson et Dalila.” . 
Mine an Faust-Symphonie, in C minor, 
and a wm ale Ghose Fd gr — the winger, 
bert Johnson, tenor, assisted, He 


Goldmark’s ‘“Sakuntala”’ has surely never | 


been more superbly played here. We heard 


Some changes in his reading of the work; 
ra unless our memory plays us very 
alse, he read it exactly as he did years 
righ when he was first here. His reading 
S certainly different, from that of any other 
conductor we know; but we believe that he 
is ready to swear to its authenticity. His 
tempo is decidedly faster than that of other 
conductors, almost throughout? he makes 
what we had become used to consider the 
rather swooning sensuousness of the music 
a: oe Pi passion. We like his read- 
St; it seem | 

Kishee clace S to put the music upon a 

Liszt’s “Faust” Symphony is, to us, his 
most interesting work. It has its faults, 
the worst of which is its inordinate length; 
but it is a wonderful work, for all that. 


What struck us especially last Saturday | 
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was its remarkable up-to-dateness: it was 


written about forty years ago, but nothing 
we now hear by Tchaikovsky or Rimsky- 
Korsakoff sounds more completely modern 
in style. Whatever one may think of the 
calibre of Liszt’s genius as a composer, he 
plainly had the genius of foreseeing coming 
artistic tendencies and points of view: he 
was a good quarter of a century in advance 
of his age. No doubt this Symphony shows 
the direct influence of Berlioz, to whom the 
score is dedicated. Perhaps Liszt put him- 
self under this influence a little too 
zealously; he makes a habit of certain 
things Which Berlioz did only semi-occa- 
Sionally, and with greater effectiveness; 
for, with Liszt, they degenerate into man- 
nerisms. But, if Berlioz was really the Se- 
bastian Bach of the whole modern musical 
movement, Liszt was surely the man to 
play Philipp HKmmanuel to his Sebastian; 
he is the connecting link between Berlioz 
and all the modern men who do not ema- 
nate from Wagner. It is, upon the whole, 
surprising—considering the intimate rela- 
tions between the two men, and Wagner's 
undeniably superior force—how exceedingly 
little of Wagner there is in Liszt. 

To us, the “Faust” symphony is Liszt’s 
most coherent work on a large scale: also 
the one into which he put the most of him- 
Fully to 
appreciate this series of ‘‘three tone-pic- 
tures,’’ one must make due allowance for 
extremely subjective 
mental attitude toward his subject. The 
three movements are not so much char- 
acter sketches of Faust, Gretchen and 


|, Mephisto as Goethe drew them, as expres- 
sions of Liszt’s own feeling about these 
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ment. Surely, if Goethe's Gretchen % 
anything, she was the .embodiment. 
Se je and this music seems, from. | 
art; to show us somebody in sore news 
medical attendance. . yar 


showing Gretchen how a lad eally 
| y ofr 

| feelings would do it, But, if it is abhor 
as a musical wi 
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conscious morbidezza. 
ceedingy beautiful. 
in the ‘Mephistopheles’ 


the evil spirit, after laughing nearly every 
theme in the two other movements -to” 


scorn, notably the love-theme, finds 
self unable to parodize the Gret 
motive; Gretchen is beyond his 


It seems less. if 
Gretchen than like, say, Madame de Pt anita. 


Some people say that Mr. Gericke had made | whiah Tectinan eae inspired Brans Yi ne: 
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It is a touch of geniu i 
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The concluding Chorus mysticus 4s, to use. 


wonderfully beautiful and 
Here Liszt rises to genuine 
conception. 


The performance was gs 
treme; 
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zation; b 
she sang too false almost 
call for serious criticism. 


The next programme is: 


impressive, . 
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grandeur of. 
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throughout t a 
Tchaikovsky 


suite No. 1, in D minor, opus 48 (first tmmene 
MacDowell, concerto for pianoforte, No, ) 


in D minor; Richard Strauss, 
“Tod und Verkldrune,”’ 
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Symphony  Concert- Goers 
Listen to It, 
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ae J 
Other Features of the Ejight- | 


eenth Evening. 


The Recital byLady Halleand 
Mrs. Szumowska. o 


The program of the 18th Symphony | 
‘concert, Mr. Garicke conductor, | ast 
night in Music Hall, was ‘as follows: 
Overture to ‘‘Sakuntala’’..... vee e ees G@ota netic! 
Arte, ‘‘Furibondo Spira,"’ from ‘“‘Parthe- — ~ | 
an teresecens oe 


‘Mon coeur s’ouvre & “ta wotx” | 
from ‘‘Samson et Dalila’’......8aintsSaains. 
A ¥Faust-Symphony in C minor.,., 0+ «sult: 


The feature of the concert 
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e 
too much ‘to say that the performance 
was .emarkable in all respects, one 
that gave the keenest enjoyment, one 
that will linger long in the memory. 
Especially striking was Mr. Gericke’s 
treatment of the coda, which, as read 
splayed, was for once overpowering | 

in its effect, and not merely a conven- 
tional, perfunctory apotheosis. 

And with this overture genuine in- 
terest ceased. fi 

| *" * 
I hardly know how to speak of Mrs. 
garet Boye-Jensen, for with the 

best intention in the world I can say 
nothing pleasant about her singing. It 
is better, then, to say nothing. A! 
Br or undiscriminating, audience, | 
paid her the compliment of applause. 


. 


co | 

Last night, in Chicago, as well as in| 
Boston, Liszt's ‘‘Faust’’ symphony was 
pertormed, as a whole. In Chicago the 
orchestra was assisted by Mr. George 
Hamlin and the Mendelssohn Club; in 
Boston the orchestra was assisted by 
Mr. Herbert Johnson and a male cho- 
rus of members of the Cicilia. 

The whole of the Chicago program- 
book was given up to the consideration | 
of this.colossal bore. Allow me to quote 
one sentence: ' | 

‘Jn the Faust’ symphony Liszt ap-. 
parently has sought to portray, not the 
physical situations of Goethe’s wonder- 
ful life-drama but the metaphysical; the 
psychological, mysterious undercurrent 
of sense and consciousness which 
surges within the great bosom of hu- 
manity, tossing it hither and thither 
fram the topmost pinnacle of ecstasy to 
the deepest abyss of despair, until it is 
finally engulfed in the boundless ocean 
of oblivion.”’ 

You see that ‘oratory’? is not dead 
in the West, nor is it even asieep. 

Now Liszt may have sought to do 
this, he may have done it; but he for- 
got for the most part to write music. 


In the Gretchen movement there are: 


“musical and pcetical ideas, although 
the Margaret theme, the one first given 
yout by the obce with an alto accom- 
peniment, is without marked beauty 
‘or characterization. The second theme 
is more expressive. But a few portions 
of one movement do not make a work in 
three movements great or endurabie. 
I care not for the chronological inter- 
est of the werk; ror could I Keep 
awake last night merely by the thought 
that the modern Russians have built 
on Lisbt and Berlioz; nor did the re- 
flection that Wagner was influenced 
‘mightily by Liszt give me any comfort, 
‘for even in the dreariest moments of 
‘Wotan’s garruleousness there is no 


‘such settling into the slough of des- 


RL t movement is a case of false 
“pretensions. I have read much about 
The esoteric meaning of the ‘‘Inquiry 

theme, the questionirg of Faust? But 
“where.is this theme used in any truly 
eff e way? The movement is 
ve ed with platitudes. the bombast 
‘is like the cry of the Oriental hawker 
—‘In the name of the Prophet—figs: 

the suspicion of deliber- 


E e ts 
ate tsi necrity. Nowhere is there a 


‘spontaneeusly ‘beautiful or auth a- 


expression of Satan’s sharpest shafts 
of irony, his home must be exce2ding 
dull. And everywhere you'see the com- 
peel stceaining, and hammering, and 
ighting damp fire-works, and then 
coming in front of his work and bow- 
ing the knee, and wondering why you 
do not appreciate him? 

How ineffective the cherus-music at 
the end! What weak, pointless stuff 
was Mr. Jchnson of the beautiful voice 
obliged to sing! 

It is possibly a good thing to perform 


the “‘Faust’” symphkory -once in forty | 


years. We have served our term. 
The symyhony is a masterpiece of 
hollow pretensicn; it is a miracle of 


duliness. 
Philip Hale. 
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Symphony and Recital by Lady 
Halle and Mme. Szumowska. 


The chief orchestral feature of the sym- 
phony concert,. last Saturday evening, was 
the Sakuntala overture—chief, that is, in 
point of merit. In point of length the faust 
“symphony” overshadowed all else on the 
programme, and almost all in the audience, 
in addition. The Sakuntala overture has 
come to be an old friend to symphony au- 
diences. Although Mr. Gericke was not 
the first to introduce that composition in 
this city, it must be nearly 15 years, or 


perhaps more, since he first led at its pre- | it would be an improvement to have the 


sentation here, and it has been heard of- 


ten, as weil as early. The Liszt number | 


was not entirely unfamiliar, either. Its 
presentation must have called up to many 
hearers an earlier attempt of a rather 
unfortunate character; but that is rather 
ancient history, now. Let the dead past 
bury its dead, especially when the dead 
are of the Maust-symphony variety. 

The Goldmark ‘overture’ is in all its 
essentials about the same thing 
as that favorite of the ecomposers 
of the latest school—the sympho- 


nic poem. That form of composition is * 


being done to death—or at least, to excru- 
ciating torture—by modern musicians. It 
is a barren and sombre season, indeed, 
when ewe have not a glut in the market 
for symphonic poems. ‘‘Sakuntala’”’ is not 
nearly so viciously complex or as pain- 
fuliv grotesque as the really modern sym- 


' phonic poem, nor, on the other hand, does 


it attain to the wonderful heights and 


| passionate depths of the Coriolanus over- 
ture which had also been announced for 


Saturday night; but that assertion merely 


amounts to the conclusion that Goldmark 


Was not as great as Beethoven. 

The Goldmark overture, however, is not 
without nobility. Its chief fault is its un- 
due insistence upon special phrases, 
amounting at times to an unpleasant itera- 
tion. [It has won its recognized place upon 
the symphony programme because of its 


virility and its powerful climaxes. It is to 


be regretted that it was not rewritten In 
a more condensed form by the composer. 
It was given with wonderful beauty and 
Sympathy Saturday night, however, and 


. this latest rendering served to emphasize 


the reasons for the self-evident popularity 
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“whole, is by no means the best of the Liss 
productions in that line, of which there 


rather weak. The adagio and the alleg 


a yO 


are neither touching nor impressive. The) 


Kari gts 
i | 
me 4: 


quite a group. The opening movement is. 


peng A 
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. “Gretchen” andante has a melody that ig” 
(sweet and poetical, It depends for much. 


of its ‘beauty upon the oboe pass es. . 
« 


which express the idea of sweet simplicity 


_and innocence. The Mephisto scherzo is” 
a ribald mimicry and mockery of the two 
preceding movements; and then there 
comes the finale, which in this case was 
taken by a m&le chorus of the Cecilia, Mr.’ 
Herbert Johnson singing the tenor solo, 
In attempting to be impressive in this. 
“symphony” which is not a ‘symphony, 


is too much padding to too little real music. 


Liszt made himself rather tiresome. Th 


} 
| 
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which this composition has~had for s0°> 


many years in this city. It has a charm 


number of the evening. 


; 
b neuer ene cee + eee 


The effect of the chorus was indistinct 


fs 
A! 


and Mr. Johnson was often almost inaudi- 
ble beneath the tone of the orchestra. The 
cherus and solo were given with English 


words; but only a part of those words were 
| to be understood. If this symphony should 


_be given again some years hence (there 
is certainly no need of a prompt repetition) 


| chorus nearer the audience. 


¢ 


The two solos given by Mme, Boye- 


| Jensen were both suggestive of classic 


brausen Wetterstuerme” from Handel’s” 


oratorio. They were the aria Handel's 


' “Partenope,’’ and ‘‘Mon cour s’ouvre a 


us 
4 *. 


voix’? from Saint-Saens “Samson et Da-- 
lila.’””. They were well chosen for display-° 


ing Mme. Jensen’s voice in florid and dif- 


‘ ficult runs after the manner of the usual 
‘ Italian school of vocal exercise. Unfortu- 


nately the voice, while sweet and well cul- 


tivated, did not possess enough strength” 
in the lower contralto register to show a 
fair balance with the orchestra, although 
| Mr. Gericke did his best to keep the in- 


struments down to almost pianissimo tone, 
Dalila’s solo made the better impression 
of the tevo, but it was clear from the out- 
set that Mme. Jensen’s voice-would have 


, 


been heard to far better advantage in 


chamber music. It was as much out 0 
place with the ereat orchestra as Lisz 
was in attempting to write symphonies, ~ 


wh nag 
/ | 
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The power of song was shown last | 
Saturday night at the Symphony con- | 


in 


' 


, cert. We do not refer to Mrs. Boye- 


Jensen; we refer to male members of !|. 
the Cecilia, who sat at the rear of the | | 
Stage through the long and dreary || | 
Faust symphony and looked for all the | | 
world like croque-morts. There they | 
Sat and sat; and the audience sat and 
sat while Liszt was telling all he *new 
about Goethe’s poem. Finally—the hour > 
seemed eternity—the signal was given 
and the mén sang*their few and artless | 
measures. Now, if it had not been for | 
the thought that these singers would 
eventually do something, probably 
seven cut of every ten in the audience 
vould have left the hall after the first 
movement of the symphony; but there | 
was the hope that a stirring chorus 
would repay the boredom of the en- 
forced hearing of the instrumental 
chatter, 


= 


and a direct appeal to all classes of music | 
lovers. It was clearly the most attractive 


| 
| 


~ 





briliiant, and Lisat’s “Fauat’ 
symphony, which 18 notte: too easy to char mise. 
ae it is rather a tone-poem in three olame 

: stein else. These sections are prolix, 

| coma +, extravagant, and ad captandum in 
tureand in fashion of coloring. They afford a 

id for the disporting of iraaginative fancy, if 
oneGhoases to exercise himself in that way, and at 

16 BRE ne time they suggest about as many contra- 
ctions ae correspondences when confronted with 
istalideal standards of the three personages 

-weose names they bear—Faust, Gretchen. and | 
Meph jstopheles. Mr. Gericke had taken. pains’ of 
prepare this work according to the author's plan, 
providing for the last movement the chorus of ale ps 
voices and the tenor leading yoice which are usu- 
ally omitted, drawing a steady and sonorous body | 
of singers frum the Cecilia and appointing tothe 
solo lines Mr. Herbert Johnson, who pene, 
them altogether admirably. The orchestra did’ 
attain quite to perfection, in spite of enuresliiiie | 
alduous rehearsing: and we doubt whether itwohid 
be worth while to guarantze againsta few slips a 

ssitancies by the amount of toil which would. 
required to master completely so difficult, complic- | 
Sted and fantastic a composition. The overture | 
wag charmingiy: performed. # eh. 
| Mre. Margaret Boye-Jensen,—a recently arrived 
» we believe, sang after the overture an air 
from Handel’s  ‘‘Partenope,”,—composed almost 
€ntipely of rushing salades, having now no drama- 

_ tic meaning and no particular interest or value un- 

: less as matter for scale practice,—and the familiar 
girof Delilah from the ‘‘Samson and Delilah”’ of. 
Saint Saens. The orchestra accompanied both. 

The The singer showed agood and pleasant contralto 

voice, some free facility in execution, and an accep- 

' 'tablestyle somewhat blemished by uneven attack in 

| ‘upward phrases.. But—certainly at the rebearsal—: 

_ Meither her voice nor her manner made any great’ 
| 
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impression or warranted her preference over scores | 
| of other singers for a place in a Symphony concert. 
‘At the next concert Mme. Teresa Carreno will 


lay MacDowell’s second pianoforte concerto, the | 
Tad of the Symphony will be occupied by Richard CLT DT C2 Oo 
Strauss’ ‘poem, ‘Death and Transfiguration, ” 
there will actually be rena ot new music, 
oweki's suite in D minor, 


abe hake pail tt we 


ee Matcom Troxwon. 0] Direction : 
fe HARRY E, SANFORD. c) Ftoom IO7 St. James PButtding, 


MISS ANNA MILLAR. 4133 Proadway, ew York Clty. 


CHICKERING PIANO USED. 
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_ There were only two instrumental numbers on 
_ the eighteenth Symphony programme—Goidmarx’s 
‘Sakuntala’* overture, which is by turns soft and 
bland or stirring and brilliant, and Liszt’s Faust?’ 
symphony, which 1s none too easy to characterize, 
because it is rather a tone-poem in three volumes 
than anything else. These sections are prolix, 
Often vague, extravagant, and ad Captandum in 
figure and in fashion of coloring. They afford a 
vast field for the disporting of iraaginative fancy, if 
one chooses to exercise himself in that way, and at 
the same time they suggest about as many contra- 
dictions as Correspondences when confronted with 
the usual ideal standards of the three personages 
whose names they bear—Faust, Gretchen and - 
Mephistopheles. Mr. Gericke had taken pains to 
prepare this work according to the author’s plan, 
providing for the last movement the chorus of male 
voices and the tenor leading yoice which are usu- 
ally omitted, drawing a steady and sonorous body 
of singers frum the Cecilia and appointing to the 
solo lines Mr. Herbert Johnson, who delivered 
them altogether admirably. The orchestra did not 
attain quite to perfection, in spite of unusually as- 
siduous rehearsing; and we doubt whether it would 
be worth while to guarant2e againsta few slips and 
hesitancies by the amount of toil which would be 
required to master completely so difficult, com plic- 
ated and fantastic a composition. The overture 
was cCharmingiy performed. 
Mrs. Margaret Boye-Jensen,—a recently arrived 
| stranger, we believe, sang after the overture an air 
from Handel’s ‘*Partenope,”—composed almost 
entirely of rushing salades, having now no drama- 
tic meaning and no particular interest or value un- 
less as matter for scale practice,—and the fawiliar 
airof Delilah from the ‘‘Samson and Delilah” of 
Saint Saens. The orchestra accompanied both. 
The singer showed agood and pleasant contralto 
voice, some free facility in execution, and an accep- 
table style somewhat blemished by uneven attack in 
upward phrases. But—certainly at the rehearsal— 
neither her voice nor her manner made any great C?rCS@Q@ 
impression or warranted her preference over scores 
of other singers for a place ina Symphony concert. 

At the next concert Mme. Teresa Carreno will ~ 
play MacDowell’s second pianoforte concerto, the | KT? CHO 
place of the Symphony wil! be occupied by Richard | 0 
Strauss’s tone-poem, ‘‘Death and Transflzura' ion,” | 
and there will actually be apiece of new music, 

Tschaikowski’s suite in D minor. 
for his recital. “ 
Howarp MAtcom TIcKnor. Direction: 
HARRY E. SANFORD. | Froom IO7 St. Lames Ruttding, 
MISS ANNA MILLAR. 4733 Proadway, Yow York City. 
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@ ERESA GaARRENO 


S to return to us in January, 1899, and a better New Year's 

Y musical greeting we cannot imagine. This great artist, a 
> true Amazon of the keyboard, is at the very apogee of her 
fame, her art and her life. Still the most fascinating, most 

AN striking appearing woman on the concert platform, her 
charms have mellowed so that her dramatic personality has 

taken on an added tenderness, a sweetness that is something rare 


and distinguished. 


Carrefio was a wonder-child and is a wonder-woman. She has 
literally grown up before the public, for she was in short skirts, a 
tiny child with appealing eyes, when she came here from Caracas, 
Venezuela. From Gottschalk she went to Rubinstein, and learned 
from the Russian master the art of piano necromancy. She, too, 
can control the thunder of the storm, and in youth the impetuosity 
of her temperament was tremendous. Yet so stern has been her 
self-discipline that Hans von Biilow was forced to confess that she 
was the only pianist of the fair sex he had ever heard play Bee- 
thoven in a satisfactory manner. Carrefio can give her public the 
glory and glitter of a Liszt rhapsody, and then with philosophic 
calm read a Bach fugue or interpret the intellectual content of a 
Beethoven sonata and picture the twilight and sultry splendors of 
Chopin. Her programs are rich in variety and various and versatile 
are her readings of Bach, Beethoven, Schumann, Liszt, Chopin and 
Brahms. She is eminently a progressive artist, having an instinctive 
horror of the rut, of the conventional, of main traveled thorough- 
fares. Her great vitality, warm heart and keen brain give her enor- 
mous advantages over the mere virtuoso, while her brilliancy of 
style, dash and remarkable technic stamp her as the pianist born to 
wear the purple. 


There is a tropical color in her playing—a color that corresponds 
with her glowing beauty and Southern birth. Tc hear her play the 
first movement of the Rubinstein D minor Concerto is to listen to 
Rubinstein. He said so himself. And with what unparalleled auda- 
city Carrefio attacks a Liszt rhapsody! Her native endurance and 
power of restraint enable her to preserve a fine tonal balance and 
profound sense of repose while riding the whirlwinds of modern 
masters of the piano. She is an unique artist, an unique individu- 
ality. 


CHICKERING PIANO USED. 


SOME FRESS GOMMENTS. 
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Carrefio is not to be compared to any other living pianist. In 
her art she is unequaled.—Berlin Courier. 


Her technique and power on the piano have never been sur- 
passed.—London Times. : 


Anton Rubinstein called Carrefio the “Rose of Castile,” and 
pronounced her technique marvelous.—Berlin National Zeitung. 


Teresa Carrefio has been called the “lioness of the piano,” such 
force and passion has she displayed.—Figaro, Paris. 


Carrefio, in her beauty and wonderful control of the piano, is 
a living embodiment of the art divine.—London Telegraph. 


Teresa Carrefio’s playing is distinguished by brilliancy and 
power as well as elegance of style. She is the ‘queen of piano 
virtuosi.”—Vienno Neue Freie Presse. 


Not since the days of Rubinstein have such power and passion, 
combined with admirable technique and elegance of style, been dis- 
played as characterize Carrefio’s playing.—T ageblatt, Vienna. 


Carrefio, the Valkyrie of the piano.—Fremdenblatt. Vienna. 


Her power, the fire of her performance and her technique are 
remarkable, and have never been equaled by any former pianiste.— 
lossische Zeitung, Berlin. 


Her technique is marvelous. The most difficult passages are 
given with great exactness. Her touch is strong and elastic. Her 
passion pervades the entire playing of the composition, and is felt 
in the hearts of her audience.—Deutsches Tageblatt, Berlin. 


With Carrefio’s fiery temperament, which. however, no longer 
carries her away as it did occasionally in former years, she 
breathed into the lively compositions something of the spring wind. 
and with her own poetic feeling she gives soul and life in the most 
Sympathetic manner to the more tender numbers.—Der Berliner 
Boersen Courier (O. Eichberg). 


Carrefio is one of the few artists whose idea of the interpretation 
is singularly peculiar to herself. She has no rivals. And in her 
playing the elegiac or play form found in most female Pianists is 
absent. A volume of hot passion shows itself in the performances 
of this artist, who, sitting at the piano almost motionless, suddenly 
with a mighty yet elastic touch commands the tone volume of the 
grand piano.—National Zeitung, Berlin. 


CHICKERING PIANO USED, 
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Programme. 

is not only the best piano we have ever made, TCHAIKOVSKY. SUITE No, i, in D minor, OP. 43. 
- dntroduzione: ante sostenuto. 
but it is the best piano anybody has ever made. / Divertineatos kien rte ate, 


) c an best be de- Vv. i lmao sare nan eee Pee. 
The truth of this statement can bes hers afi 
monstrated by an inspection of the instruments 
of our present manufacture. 
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(First time at these Concerts. ) 


MACDOWELL,. CONCERTO For PIANOFORTE, in D minor, No. 2. 


CHICKERING & SONS, HI. Presto giocogo, 


IIl. Largo. — Molto allegro. 
791 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. RICHARD STRAUSS. TONE-POEM, “Tod und Verklérung,”’ 


Op. 24. 
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Soloist: 


Mime. TERESA CARRENO. 
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BLUMENBERG PRESS, 214-218 WILLIAM 8T., NEW YORK 


The Pianoforte is a Chickering. 
There will be no Public Rehearsal and Concert next week. 





Tschaikowsky, MacDowell and 
Strauss in Symphony Concert. 


Tschaikowsky’s first suite, MacDowell’s 
second piano concerto, “and Richard 
Strauss’ tone-problem “Death and Trans- 
figuration,’’ formed the programme of 
Saturday night’s concert. By an odd 
error an announcement (intended for the 
New York programmes) appeared in the 
programme-books stating that the con- 
cert would begin with Goldmark’s ‘‘Sa- 
kkuntala’’ Overture, while it really com- 
menced with a rather dull fugue. We 
wonder how many auditors found a tone- 
picture of the love-making of Dushianta 
and SakKuntala in the subject and answer 
of this contrapuntal work and the final 
reunion of the happy pair in the stretto! 
One is very apt to dilate with the wrong 
emotion under such circumstances, 

Cschaikowsky’s Suite seemed to have 
very little to say, but said it in a very 
genteel manner; it was almost impossi- 
ble to recognize the composer of the 
“Pathetic Symphony” in the kid+gloved 
music of this Suite. Its uninspiring coun- 
terpcint was followed by a great deal of 
tcnal sugar, as if the composer were car- 
rying out the words of the Queen in 
‘‘Tdamlet’—‘‘Sweets to the Suite.” 
Tartar, 
_Seratched, made his appearance in the 
Orientai character of the third movement, 
but even here the dissonances were gen- 
tle and amiable. 

The fourth movement, a tricksy little 
bit of musical humor, was not played, so 
that the public Cerberus was obliged to 
Co without his sop. The pretty orches- 
(ral touches, a la Berlioz, which came in 
the Scherzo, were received with much 


favor, and the final Gavotte, a highly de- * 


veloped affair, with strongly-marked 
rhythm, was also applauded to the echo. 

We could not, in this case, agree with 
the popular verdict; if Tschaikowsky had 
never written anything better than this, 
we would be obliged to rank him below 
Delibes, and in the same school. 

MacDowell’s Concerto, in D_~ minor, 
seemed especially strong after this flimsy 
work, but it is also a fine work in its own 
right, without any adventitious aid. It 
was most brilliantly performed by Mme. 
Teresa Carreno, who has always taken a 
great interest in the evolution of this 
brilliant composer. The concerto is of 
the modern free school, yet by no means 
abandons form, only the usual succession 
of movements is changed. 

If one mav apply the word “‘virile’’ to 
feminine performance it surely would be 
in place in speaking of Mme. Carreno’s 
piano-playing; yet there was more than 


mere masculinity to commend; there was - 


a hearty abandon, a caprice and boldness 
of contrast that suited the concerto espe- 
cially well. Perhaps the concerto has the 
fault that comes to every pianist-compo- 
ser in this field, it places the solo instru- 
ment somewhat too much 
ground, it is not first and foremost an 
orchestral composition. a ‘‘symphony with 
a thread of piano obbligato.” 

This may be a failing which leans to 
Virtue’s side, for it enables the soloist to 
make a direct impression upon the audi- 
ence; 
made on this occasion, for Mme, Carreno 
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his splendidly hazardous experiments in 
orchestration. We must confess that 
‘“‘Death and Transfiguration’? made a much 
greater impression upon us than it did 
at its first performances; it received a sus” 
perb interpretation, and familiarity res 
vealed many points of ineffable beauty; 
but one mav still ask—*Cul Bono?” f 
what use is this genius which is presenting 
to us sO many musical puzzles? Is the 
incoherency of the present to be at all 
compared with the musical logic of toe 
masters? The picture here given is thé: 
death of a sufferer and his glorification; 
it is probramme-music of most definite 
character. The words on the score begin ~ 


‘‘In a chamber poor anid squalid, 
Lighted by a feeble taper, 
Lies the suff’rer on his deathbed.’’ 


The musie proceeds to illustrate this” 
with minor triads and with sobs and gasps 
of violins, a latter-day instance of pro- 
gramme-musiec carried into the hdOspitals, 
a distortion of the functions of instru-” 
mental music. One would prefer a setting” 
of Busch’s poem,— ed 


othe 
‘In den Kammer still und donkel 15 
Schlaeft die Tante bei dem Onkel.’’ i 


if we needs must have such a new school 
of ‘“Chamber-musie.’”’ Harp arpeggios 


/show us the invalid ie cites, to slumber 


and flute phrases picture m uneasily 
smiling in dreams. But the picture is not 
to be of such gentle character; almost . 
immediately there sets in a wild tumul 

minor which soon spreads into all 
the other keys, adjacent or otherwis 4 
The sufferer is struggling with death; and 
his spasms are delineated. The_ kettle-— 


drums are to be struck with sticks with 


wooden ends, the trombones are to be 
played with bells directed at the audience, 
the woodwind has an aitack of chromatic 
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fo whom this privilege would be rt, given in the Music Hall on 
dy ort Saturday evening, was: — ; 
saa " Tchaikovsky: Suite No. 1, in D minor, opus 48. 
Say ingt time at thése concerts.) 
me fn a for Pianoforte, No. 2, in D 
Inor us UV. ' 
Richard Strauss: ‘Toné-Poem, ‘Tod und Verkli- 


' Carren 
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‘ * Pe 
- §trauss’s tone poem, full as it is of | 
armonic and orchestral originality and | 
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may be stronger than a wéaker work's) 
idealism; and who shall say that. this ap- 
parently’ downright realism may not ‘be’ 


_ concert, Mr. 


| Tone-Poem, 


YESTERDAY'S CONCERTS. 


Teresa Carreno Played MacDowell’s 


| Second Piano Concerto at the 19th 
: Symphony Concert—-Mr. Rosen- 


thal Gave His Farewell Recital. 


The program of the 19th Symphony 
Gericke conductor, in 
Music Hall last evening, was as fol- 
lows: 


Suite No. 1, in D minor, op. 43 . 
Tschaikowsky 


(First time at these concerts.) 
Concerto for Pianoforte, No. 2, | 


in D 
minor, op, 23 
‘Death and Transfigura- 

tion,’’ op, 24 Richard Strauss 


It is a pity that on account of a 
singular omission in the orchestral 
parts, the fourtn movement of the suite 


‘by Tschaiwowsky could not be played 


jast night. The movement is a Marche 
miniature, a joke, and unlike too many 
deliberate attempts at musical jesting, 
this joke is an excellent one. Il re- 


member that wnen the suite was first | 


played in Berlin—in ’83 or ’84 by the 
Phitharmonic Orchestra under Franz 


Willner and at the concert when dAl- | 
bert made his first appearance there aid | 


played everything at hurricane speed— 
this little march met with instantane- 
ous success and it was encored, a rare 
event at those formal concerts. 

The suite itself is for the most part 
agreeable music, with a pretty steady 
tendency toward the commonplace. 
Here and there you hear the voice of 
Tschaikowsky, but the voice is conven- 
tional, and .n the prelude and fugue 

ou hear it as in a lecture near a 

lackboard. There is also a reminder 
of Russian folk song, but this song is 
not treated in such masterly and effect- 
‘ive manner as it is in other works by 
‘him—for instance, his fourth symphony. 
'Thére is pretty music; there is melody 
of a too well defined character; the au- 
dience was pleased, and, although in 
(the fifth movement the performance 
was not up to the highest standard of 
the orchestra, the solo work and the 
'merit of the performance as a whole 
| deserved the public recognition, 

EY agg ae + * 
Teresa Carreno gave a dazzling per- 
‘formance of MacDowell’s brilliant con- 
eerto. The crispness of her running 
passages, the purity of her trill, her 
stormy octaves, her dash, swing and 
full-blooded individuality found ample 
rtunity for display. As long as 
there is a rule that no encores should 
“be allowed, it is well to observe this 
‘Tule; but I often think, especially when 
‘A pianist like this remarkable woman 
on the Shoe that the foreign idea 
.of a program is not a bad one: the vio- 
inist or pianist plays a concerto with 
orchestra, and later in the evening a 
group.of two or three short pieces. Of 


Pri, 


score, 


MacDowell | 


daring, did not kill MacDowell’s con- 
certo, for the latter has his own voice, 
strong, lusty, tender, authoritative. 
Hichard Strauss has been censured by 
some, ridiculed by others for writing 
a symphon:c poem to the long text 
printed on the fiv-leaf of the orchestral 
Some have asked § derisively, 
‘How can vou represent in music a 


sick man on his bed in a room lighted 


dimly by only a candle-end?’’ 


As a matter of fact this poem was 


written after Strauss had composed the 
music. The poem was written by Alex- 
ander Ritter, a musician much older 
than Strauss, and a close: friend of 
Wagner. 

To me this is Strauss’s most satis- 
factory work, one that must be ranked 
above his ‘‘Don Juaen,” but I have not 
heard his ‘“‘Don Quixote” or his new 
symphony. Never mind the sick man 
and the eandle-end, the title is hint 
enough. You may ticket the different 
motivs—Impression of Death, Hope, 
Childhood, Life’s struggle, Youth, Con- 
flict; or you may number them 1, 2, 
3, ete., this will not make the music 
more impressive, it will not detract 
from it one whit. The music speaks 
for itself to any man or woman of im- 
agination, to anyone that has suffered 
keenly from the loss of a loved one. 


T believe at least cne critic in New | 


York dAisccvered that this symphonic- 
poem is immoral, but they discover 
all sorts of queer things in New York. 
Thus Mr. Krehbiel was shocked beyond 
measure at the raughty conduct of 
Manon Lescaut and even discovered 
some strange Byzantine vice in the 
drama of Maeterlinck which inspired 
Mr. Loeffler’s well Known music. NO, 
this music is lofty and noble; if the 


word had not been made ridiculous by 


gushers and burlesque-writers, I should 
eay this music is eminently soulful. 
There is only one greater thought than 
that of Death; that thought is of the 
Life to -which Death is as new birth; 
and this music cf Richard Strauss 


' does not end in a pessimistic wail; it 
glorifies the final struggle of a poor 


mortal escaping from his prison; it is 
a consolation and a prophecy. 


Philip Hale. 


rung, opus 24. 

Mme. Teresa Carreno was the pianist. 

An “important notice’ on yellow paper 
was pasted into the programme-books, 
prefacing the above programme with Gold- 
mark’s “Sakuntala”’ overture; which was, 
however, not played. Perhaps this paster 
was intended for Philadelphia or Baltimore; 
certainly it got into the Boston programme- 
books by mistake. We wonder, though, 
how many péople took the fugue in Tchai- 
kovsky’s suite for the “Sakuntala!”” Of the 
new T’chaikovsky suite only five movements 
were given; the fourth, ‘‘Mareche mini- 
ature,’’ had perforce to be omitted because, 
although plainly down in the score, it was, 


for some reason, omitted in the orchestral 
parts. 


Except for the fugue in the first move- | 
ment—which is written with both freedom | 


and skill on a subject with a very taking 


rhythmic hall-mark upon it—we found this | 


Suite of Tchaikovsky’s deadly dull. 
the first movement everything sounded 
cheap, if not downright vulgar; Stay, we 
must except some trumpet-effects neur the 
close of the third movement, which sounded 
right well and tellingly. 

MacDowell’s concerto brought us into a 
higher and purer atmosphere at once. We 


After 


have liked this concerto extremely, from the | 
first; last Saturday evening, it seemed even : 
} Symphony Orchestra, ‘from which we make 
together, with more beauty of melodic line, ' 


finer than ever before, more stoutly knit 


more genuine warmth of feéling. As. for 
brilliancy, it always was as brilliant as need 


| ideality, 


/noon, March 


found, in time, to have its aeeompanying 
when thé composer’s peculiar 
idiom shall have been better understood, | 
when the logic of his strength shall have 
been seen to be not antagonistic to beauty? 
If there be a composer In the field today 
concerning whom and whose tendencies it” 
behooves the critic to be cautious in form- 
ing a judgment, that composer is surely 
Richard Strauss. He began as_a very ugi> 
duckling indeed; but it is just the ugly | 
duckling, and only the ugly duckling, that 
has any real chance of growing up into a | 
swan. We already see what seems to us 
true greatness in this “Tod und Verkli-_ 
rung,” not a little that is even beautiful. 
The enormous technical mastery displayed 
in it is not merely that of the skilful tech-— 
nician, it is the mastery of the man who has 
something to say. Let us say again that 
the performance was simply and completely 
ideal! he ‘ 
The next programme—for Friday after- 
$1, and. Saturday evening, 
April 1 (there will be neither rehearsal nor 
concert this week)—is: Mozart, symphony; 


- Wagner, ‘“‘Charfreitags-Zaubér,” from “P ar- 


sifal;’’ Dvorak, symphony No. 2, in B 
minor, opus 70. on 


L. ee ae 
The current issue of the National Maga-. 
zine contains an article on the Boston 


the following extract: No less. competent 
judge than Paderewski has declared ( I 


; quote from memory, to use a phrase famil- 


be. Mme. Carreno’s playing of it beggared | iar to Symphony patrons) that there ts but ° 


description; it was masterful in every direc- 


tion, and how enormously vital and pun- | 
gent! Composer and pianist well deserved | Orchestra. 


the persistent shower of applause that fol- 
lowed—which the pianist dlone was present 
to receive. 

We were immensely glad to ‘hear Richard 
Strauss’s ‘Tod und Verklirung’’. again, 
especially as the performance was in every 
way superb, exhaustive. The work de- 
cidedly grows upon one with better ac- 
quaintance. One may deplore certain ten- 
dencies evinced in it, if*one happens to be 
in the deploring mood; yet it is well to re- 


| One orchestra in the world that can be con- 


sidered the equal of the Boston Symphony 
It should be added, however, 
that with a diplomacy worthy of Talley-) 
rand he neglected to name the other. , The 
orchestra is now completing its eighteenth — 
season, it having been started in 1881. That 
it is today the leading orchestra in the ’ 
world is due to the generosity and public 

spirit of Mr. H. lL. Higginson. Other 

orchestras have been formed in America, | 


/ orchestras which were probably the equal 


of this one at its beginning, but they have 2 
failed because of lack of patronage. 


member that Richard Strauss has from | Recognizing this, Mr. Higginson determined — 


the beginning—that is, from his symphony 
and his Italian suite—shown signs’ of being 
aman whose artistic tendencies it may be 
rather futile to deplore, a man of original 


genius who may end by winning criticism 


to place the fortunes of the Boston orches-_ 
tra beyond the caprice of public patronage, — 
Much as some other wealthy men have pur 
chased a steam yacht on which to lavish | 
their money, Mr. Higginson in a less selfish 


over to his side. After this second hearing | manner chose a Symphony orchestra. — He. 
| expected it to be a very costly luxury, and 


of the work, we cannot help. feeling that 


“Tod und Verklirung”’ is far more of an 


achievement than of a mere attempt; we 
cannot help feeling that the man has really 
succeédéd in saying in it what he had to 
say—at least, as nearly succeeded as men of 
, genius generally do in compassing their 


undoubtedly for many years it 


' source of great expense to him, elthough 
| at its beginning it was composed of nly” 


’ 


sixty musicians. What the debit and credit. 
accounts of the-enterprise are today, Mr 
Higginson knows, but although “a %b er, | 
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| Proves scarcely “worthy 
 Composer—Mme. Carrcno’s 


sce of Mr. MacDowell’s | 
at Concerto a Glorious 


i <= 9 ‘4m Every Way. 
‘The ssth concert by the Boston Sym- 
- orchestra in Music Hall- was 
eT st evening with this programme: 


¢ No. 1, in D «minor, op. 43. -gTachalkawsky 
pp sine te, No. 


(Zain Dee <2... -c-+--- MacDowell 

‘Death and Transfiguration’”’........B. Strauss 

Teresa Carreno was the soloist. 

> Some confusion was created owing to 
ti : fa at tl] me lat a slip announcing a change 
“pros es and intended for inser- 

. programme book for New 

s, by a mistake of the binder, 


| tt soa of last night, but as- 
“were no fatal results in conse- | 


| the ge no excuse to dwell on 
eet further. 
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composer’s train of thought was easier 
beauty of th 
themes became more ap avant. an 
though the noisiness was still disturbing, 
a closer understanding of the poem that 


‘inspired the composer caused these tre- 


mendous masses of tone to take on' a 
dramatic meaning and a logical sequence 
that -were not apparent in them previ- 
ously. And Cet t.is not music toward 
which admiration goes out spontaneous- 
ly or without alloy; but perhaps it is 
insidious music that, like the ol oet’s 
description of sin as a creature of such 
hideous mien that, to be hated, needs 
but to be seen; but which, if not avoided, 
is. at first tolerated. and at last em- 


braced. 


{It is hard to trust oneself with music 
of this school. One never knows what 
may happen if one becomes used to it 
Familiarity accustoms one to its repul- 

siveness, and, instead of breeding con- 
tempt, incites toleration, and then there 
are twinges of conscience, a vain kick- 
ing against the F payor and remorse for 
the momentary departure from the true 
faith. And in these latter days there is 
considerable shaking up of this same 
true faith. The only reliance is that the 
beautiful in art must eventually tri- 
umph over the ugly. 

The strength Sand the lucidity of Mr. 
Gericke’s read 
splendor of the orchestral performance 
of it were potent in giving a powerful 
interest, if not attractiveness, to it. 
"Mme. Carreno’s performance of Mr. 
MacDowell’s brilliant concerto was glo- 
rious in every way. Of the large scope 
of her technique, the fine artistic in- 
telligence with which she peer to the 
very heart of the music s 
the certainty of the musical touch, the 
dignity and animation of her style and 
the warmth and sincerity of feeling she 
brings to bear on_her work, it is not 
necessary to speak at this late~ date, 
The storm: of’ applause that rewarded 
her was tremendous and did not cease 
until she had res 
dozen or more enthusiastic recalls. 

There will be no rehearsal je consent 
this oo secant ta ey 

mphony, Mozart; * 
he ‘“Parsifal,’’ Wagner _ Sym 

No, 2 in D. minor, Dvor 


ing of the work and the | 


6 interprets, . 


ded to some half- | 


and Dvorak’s second symphony. 


The reappearance of Mme. Teresa Carreno after a 
considerable absence drew to the nineteenth Svm- 
phony concert as many of the irregular patrons as 
could get tickets, and her performance was followed 
by warm, prolonged and enthusiastic plaudits and 


many recalls. She played the second Macl)owell , Mime. eemaa Carrenne’ 


concerto, @ work eminently suited to her styleand 
to which her art and temperament are most advan’ 

tageous. She has the techaique adequate for his 
exigent and sometimes eccentric demands, and she 
has the right disposition for tempering his occa- 
sionally excessive vehemence, which in his early 
writing comes now and then pretty near to turbu- 
lence. Indeed, there are in the first movement of this 
concerto passages which serve no better purpose, so 
far as we can see,than giving the pianist a chance to 
show what a tremendous demonstration he can 
make. Mme. Carreno, who knows how to increase 
the emotional qualities while gathering maicrial 
strength, carried his first movement through digni. 

fiedly, gave a flashing brillance to the gay presto 


| which follows and set out in clearand faithful pro- 


pation the contrasting moods aus themes of the 
finale. 


For the truly musical thechief and most valua- 


ble number was the heretofore unheard Tschaikow- | 
sky suite—No1, D minor, opus 43. The first move-_ 
ment begins quaintly—almost dolorously, indeed— | 


continues in plaintive, dreamy strains for a while, 
changing at last intoa firm, strong, definite and 
well-knit fugue. But the succeeding movements 
are light, genial, dainty, half sportiyeat times, 
again full of sparkle and fantasy and only becoming 
solidly ser ious as the finale approaches. ‘The suite 
shows new phases of the composer’s genius, and 


even his oddest and strangest turns of expression 


are neither grim nor sad, but bring smiles and good 
cheer. The score calis for notrombones, and s0 
many bass passages are cast to the bassoons, which 


are delightfully prominent, as also are the oboe and | 


clarinet—and in a less degree the flute—in frequent 


gracious and wianing melodies. 


The concert ended with that tremendous noise- 


maker of Richard Strauss, which he calls ‘‘ Death | 


and ‘Transfiguration’’—although ‘‘Niagara from 
Lake to Lake,’’ **Tne Descent of the Glacier,’’ or 
“The Cyclone’? would be as good a name. 
ring a few really stately and magnificent pages, the 
thing is a mass of gorgeously colored bathos and 


rodomontade, and with those exceptions should go | 
The orchestra cer- | 


to Sousa or the Banda Rossa. 
tainly did wonders in making such an unlimited 
tone wit so little offence. But why waste so much 


vood time and trouble on whatis buta musical | 


curiosity after all ? 

No concert this week. The week after, this pro- 
gramme will be served up: A Mozart symphony, 
the ‘*Good ¥riday Spell’’ from Wa ner’s ‘‘ Parsifal,”” 
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_fortably filled and there: was 1 nated 
‘thisiasm. It was an cron 
‘ the activity here of this admira e rgani. 
tion; which has given. to the tO ae 
more music this year than be t 
chestra and whose performance ihe 
invariably fraught with ineateet y 
venture of giving five afternoon ¢ nt 
addition to its long established — aus 
ries of five evening entertainmen 
different programmes, has en di 
successful. The influence and « 
these Boston men have been 
yond easy computation. tal ent 
It was another modern programm 
Mr. Gericke and his men set 
night’s audience, bindu 
mark’s “Sakuntala’’ overtures ‘an ss Rs 
number was the second piano con neert > 6 
Ydward MacDowell, in D minor, yg 2a 
Next came Tschaikowsky’s first § ite a su y 
minor, opus 48, the final ‘n iT, 
Richard Strauss's tone =r ol ! 
Transfiguration,” opus 24. a y 
The’ only one of these four pieces f 
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mark henna, which was ane 
quisite appreciation of the. 
its delicate melodic tracery. The J 
ell concerto has had few hearing’ | 
York. If memory serves, Mr. M. 
himself was the first to play} it t 
cade or so ago, repeating ' oe ecembe 
1894, with the Philharmonic Society. ~~ . 
Jt is earnest and sober in get. irst at 
ment (larghetto calmato), but es. 
ity and charm in its second.’ rem 
(presto giocoso), subsiding into quie 3 teed 0 
in its last movement. Mr. MacDor “i 
hardly his best in this concer tte Ife ee 
movement, especially, seems t t. 
continuity of idea and cureness 0 
ment that make Mr. MaeDor 
recent work in the large. forms 
ing. Elasticity and: readine 
are not this chief characteristi 
time; in this first movement -; 
their absence felt. Nevert 8, 
forced to acknowledge the man’s zie 
the honesty of his purpose.’ ae ie 
Mme. Carreno’s plantas a 
well suited to this musie¢ sys 
ell. It is not the sort of 
attempted by any player wna rw | 
powerful, yet sympathetic tot ch “ a; 
touch is one of the Venezuelan i | 
equipments. Mme, Carre y vol ett 
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“the steam yacht is probably not a happy | a8 a wee - t ot Hi erongee Cone tire- | phony concert as many of the irregular patrons as - SOStOR 
‘one today, unless we conceive of it ‘as Forialinoes thee: is nothing but aainite could get tickets, and her performance was followed Symphony Orchestra: i New York took: 
‘doing an extensive transportation business | tion to be expressed. by warm, prolonged and enthusiastic plaudits and place last night at Carnegie Hall, Mr 
‘fat ocean greyhound rates. -The object of The Strauss tone-poem, which had many recalls. She pl hey dete Gericke conducting and the soloist being: 
the founder was an educational one; to | been heard at these concerts before, ' @ played the second MacDowell ) Mme. Teresa Carreno. The house was cone, 


eT vi muc ] . cone ; : : coms, 
present the very highest class of music at op gd ok MB sang iy Kore pase bog erto, a work eminently suited to her Styleand fortably filled and there was unstinted en- 


a reasonable cost to the listener. When it | composer’s train of thought was easier to which her art and temperament are most advan thusiasm. It was an aporopriate ending of 
‘is understood that there are thousands of | to follow, the dignity and beauty of the tageous. She has the techaique adequate for his the activity here of this admirable organiza- 


ae ) : _ | themes became more apparent, and ; ; ] Y 
Students from all parts of the country .at though the noisiness was best disturbing, exigent and sometimes eccentric demands, and she tion, which has given to the metropolis 


ter onservatory of : | ' : . oi 

Mea the other schools in the-clty, the TeieGe the aempesel cauned these (ro- has the right disposition for tempering his occa- | More music this year thee ste le 
“value of the orchestra as ‘an educator, and | mendous masses of tone to take on a sionally excessive vehemence, which in his early chestra and whose performances have been” 
‘of the services of the virtuosi, who compose — dramatic meaning and a logical sequence writing comes now and then pretty near to turbu- invariably fraught with interest. Zhe ata 


| that were not apparent in them previ- é _ in nt oleine a6 ee aM 
, as instructors will be readily understood. | ously. And yet i, is not music ekerand lence. Indeed, there are in the first movement of this venture of giving five afternoon concerts in’ 


which admiration goes out spontaneous- concerto passages which serve no better purpose, so addition to its long established annual sé 


ly or without alloy; but Reraene it is ries of five evening entertainments, with 


ay . insidious music that, like the old poet’s far as we can see,than giving the pianist a chance to | giftor ‘OgT 3 isti , 
| ent programmes, has been distil . 

| THE SYMPHONY CONCERT. description. of sin as 8 creature © such show what a tremendous demonstration he can pail The tn flucien mie venta al 
Revatel a aamusnar but to be seen; but which, if not avoided, make. Mme. Carreno, who knows how to increase 4 these Boston men have been useful here be- 


is at first tolerated and at last em- the e ve mas a \, ; Sax hire 
A Tschaikowsky Suite Given | kd edd. 1¢e emotional qualities while gathering material | yond easy computation. 


It is hard to trust oneself with music strength, carried his first movement through digni It was another modern programme that 


ig school One never Knows what fied] ray hi Yoricke : Sa ah ta 
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PEERS had their treatment. vatigg | vood time and trouble on whatis but a musical well suited to this music of Mr. Mac Lay 
6 fugue is far from a model in that curiosity after all? j ell. It is not the sort of piano part to b 
order of composition, and is made with saith . a alk attempted by any player not possessed of a 
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Musing to play an encore piece. ot ‘the oiBbtaimine Gea the MacPewel Ee | ~ MUSIC HEARD YESTERDAY. 
| The Tschaikowsky suite was an absolute certo, whi | i 
foe hee Merk. | ite atx utente yoga repetition. Even in a concerto—usually de- 


‘of which five were played last night, bring Xf 
‘forward some interesting thematic material, | signed to be a show piece—Mr. MacDowell 
abhors and avoids mere displays of digital 


spread out over considerable length. It is 
thoroughly in the Slavic vein so charac- 


—- « 
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cn alanis allele 


teristic of Tschaikowsky, alternating be- 


tween moods of gloom almost morbid and } 


‘moments of free, careless happiness. The 
first movement, with its bassoon-leap at the 
“close, brings the hearers up with a sharp 
‘turn, securing a piquant effect. The whole 
suite abounds in passages that make one 
think of an immature version of the 
“Pathetic” symphony, Tschaikowsky’s 
reputation is not elevated here by this 
| suite, which reveals the composer in the 
early stages of exploring a region that he 
later made entirely his own. 

Richard Strauss’s ‘‘Tod und Verklarung,”’ 
as the German title reads, has not often 
been played here. Every new hearing burns 
in the impression of the man’s bigness in 
portraying certain elemental states of mind 
and his perversity in forcing music: be- 
yond its natural limits as interpreting or 


even representing a series of events. The. 
lonely struggle of the dying man is too, 


graphic, too near actuality. 


It is only when the second part of the tone | 
poem begins, with its soft notes from the 
brass choir, that one feels Strauss being | 
carried along by his inspiration. From then | 


on, the music often comes close to the sub- 
lime. It is like the opening of the same 
composer’s “Thus Spake Zarathustra,”’ in 
the immensity of its grasp. Richard 
Strauss is one of the few composers who 
have occasionally written music that seems 
to need a mountain top high enough to 
overlook the world, as a place for its proc- 


lamation. 
| SAMUEL SWIFT. 
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Boston Symphony Orchestra. 


The programme of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra at Carnegie Hall last evening 
‘comprised Goldmark’s ever welcome ‘‘Sakun- 
“tala” overture, Edward MacDowell’s second 


’ 


dexterity. The orchestra and the piano are 
friends who have a symposium together. 
Now one has the word, now the other, and 


listening to this dialogue the audience hears. 
many choice thoughts expressed with con- 


summate art. Mme. Tereso Carrefio has 
played this concerto all over Europe, every- 
where winning laurels with it for herself 
and its composer. That she did so last 
evening need hardly be said. She had to 
get up ond bow repeatedly after-every move- 
ment, and at the .end the audience made a 
great demonstration. 

The Bostonians have had a successful sea- 


son under Mr. Gericke, and will keep up | 


this year’s plan next season. 


- pianoforte concerto, Tchaikovsky’s first , 
suite, and Richard Strauss’s tone poem | 


“Death and ‘Transfiguration.’”’ The - last- 
named had been heard here before with- 
Out awakening an eager desire for a re- 
' petition. It is a combination of philoso- 
‘phical bombast, orchestral massiveness, 
“gorgeous coloring, and paucity of ideas emi- 


/nently characteristic of Strauss. The first 


_ Tchaikovsky suite proved to to be far in- 


erfor to its companions; surely the great 
ssian nodded when he wrote this empty 


The fifth and last concert for the present 
Season of the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
was given last night in Carnegie Hall. The 
audience was a large one, but that was 
to be expected, because the subscription 
for the season was sufficient to insure it. 
The programme was as follows: Gold- 


} 


mark's Overture to ‘‘Sakunrala,” Edward 
A. McDowell’s second piano concerto, that 


in D minor; Tschaikowsky’s orchestral suite 
in D minor, and Richard Strauss’s tone poem 


entitled ‘* Death and Transfiguration.” The 
Soloist was again Mme. Teresa Carreno, | 
the distinguished pianist. The Strauss com- | 


position was’ performed for the first time 
at these concerts, but not for the first time 
in this city. It was made known to us by 
the Philharmanic Society on Jan. 8, 1892, 


in the Metropolitan Opera House, Anton 
Seidl conducting. The Tschaikowsky work 
was heard for the first time in New York. 
Strauss’s tone poem is a ‘“poem”’ of 
dark and gruesome tendency. When it 
was produced here by the Philharmonic So- 
ciety, THE NEw YorK TIMES was not in 
the mood to praise it. The opinions ut- 
tered at that time would not be out of 
place. now The work has not changed, 
neither has the attitude of THE NEW YORK 
LIMES toward the pure and beautiful in art. 
In this symphonic study, Strauss’s imagina- 
tion was affected most powerfully by the 
thought of death, and it is the physical 
aspect of dissolution which the composer 
has endeavored to depict in his music. 
This is not a fit subject for musical illustra- 
tion, and Mr. Strauss has made ugly and 
repulsive matter, though with great skill. 


|The Tschaikowsky suite is in six move- 
| ments. The first is an introduction and 
' fugue, the second a divertimento, the third 


an intermezzo, the fourth a ‘** Marche Minia- 
ture,’’ the fifth a scherzo, and the sixth a 
gavotte. The works shows all of this com- 
poser’s well-known skill in making compo- 
Sitions of this kind. Those who have heard 
the eminent Russian master’s other two 
Suites, which have been played in New 
York, do not need to be told that they are 
excellent specimens of this class of work. 
The first suite is not a fit companion for 
the other two. It is monotonous in color, 
sombre in tint, and without strong individ- 
uality. Of course, there is good workman- 
Ship in the fugue, and there are some tricks 


| Of instrumentation which weuld naturally 


be attributed to Tschaikowsky, but, on 


‘the whole, there 1s nothing in the work to 
Stamp it as the equal of either the splendid 
third suite or the ingenious ‘‘ Casse Nois- 


ette.’’ 
Mme. Carreno’s performance of the Mac- 


| Dowell concerto was admirable in its 


rhythmic incisiveness, its tempestuous 
vigor, and its general breadth of style. 
She played the beautiful first movement 
‘éspecially with variety of feeling and ample 
poetry. The orchestra did all its work 
admirably, but in particular it must be 
praised for its brilliant performance of 
the Goldmark overture. 
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~The scherzo was a masterpiece of execution. 
tempo it went even beyond Von Bilow’s, partic- 
ularly in the trio, but it was electric in rhythm, | 
sharp in contour and withal most musical. The 
tympanist covered himself with vibrating glory. 
The adagio was lovely in sentiment and color. 
Such pianos, such crescendos! The permanent 
orchestra supporters who were present must have 
felt sick at the poor prospect of their organization 
ever making such music. %\ 

The “Rienzi” overture became a thing oft gor- 
geous color in Mr. Paur’s hands. It was taken at 
an untraditional pace. The Idyll was pregnant in 
color and line rather than poetical. The ‘Lohen- 
grin” prelude was another astounding bit of virtu- 
osity, and the conductor had to withstand a fervent 
appeal for repetition. There were some tremendous 
climaxes in the ““Tristan” music, and the sonorous- 
ness of tone, its agreeable massing and, above all, 
the vocal quality of the strings were so many re- 
minders to us that New York needs just such an 
orchestra. The “Valkyrie Ride” was polished 
rather than barbaric, and one missed Seidl’s swing. 
It was a night of nights, and the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra left us in a blaze of triumph. Where is 
there such an orchestra in the wide world? 
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Boston Music Hall. 
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SEASON 1898-99 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 


Mr. WILHELM GERICKE, Conduetor. 


AX. GONCERYT. 


SATURDAY, APRIL 14, AT 8, P.M. 


Programme. 


MOZART. SYMPHONY No. 34, in C major 
(Kochel, No. 338). 
I. Allegro vivace. 


II. Andante di molto. 
III. Allegro vivace. 


WAGNER. CHARFREITAGZAUBER, from ‘'Parsifal.” 


DVORAK. SYMPHONY No. 2, in D minor, op. 70. 
I. Allegro maestoso. 
II. Poco Adagio. 


III. Scherzo: Vivace.— Poco meno mosso. 
IV. Finale: Allegro. 
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‘Symphony Coneert Includes 
One of Mozart’s Masterpieces. . 


His Symphony in C Major, No. 24, | 


} 
Given for the First Time—Wag- | 
{ 
| 


ner’s “Good Friday Speli’” 


fectly Read—Handel and Haydn : 


and Godfrey Concerts Tonight. 


Last evening the Boston Symphony 
orchestra gave its 20th concert of the 
season in Music Hall. The programme 
was: 

Symphony in C-mafor, No. 54........ = . Mozart 
‘Good Friday Spell,’’ from ‘‘Parsifal’’..Wagner 
Symphony No. 2, in D-minor Dvorak 

The Mozart symphony was heard for 
the first time at these concerts. It is 
not among the greater works in kind by 
the composer, and is without clarinets 
and flutes. Krom beginning to end, it 
everflows with charm, and its geniality 
is delightful. The opening movement is 
in the master’s most vigorous vein, and 
perhaps somewhat dwarfs the rest of 


Per- | 


the work: but it is all beautiful, and is. 


still fragrant in freshness, and strong 
in vitality. The andante is simplicity 
itself, in both themes and treatment, 
the only instruments used in addition to 
the strings being two bassoons, but the 
effect is delicious. The finale overflows 
with’ gaiety and exuberance of animal 
spirits. It is good to hear these more 
neglected works of Mozart, if only to be 
reminded occasionally that there is a 
phase of musical art that makes a deep 
and strong impression without resorting 
to bluster. Mr. Gericke’s reading of the 
work brought out all its grace, its beau- 
ties and its meaning, and the perform- 
aH? by the orchestra was fairly exqui- 
site. 

The Wagner selection was also per- 
fectly read and played. There is a fine 
nobility of sentiment in the music, and 
‘the composer here is heard in his most 
conscientious vein. That the music was 
not quite coherent to those who have 
not heard it amid the surroundings for 
which it was written, and that its in- 
tended effect was, in consequence, not 
fully felt, was inevitable. By itself the 
composition says little, but its nobility 
of sentiment, beauty of tone color and 
its grave and impressive flow made it 
wholly interesting in the hearing... The 
Dvorak symphony is one of the com- 
poser’s most powerful achievements in 
kind. Sometimes it is overgarrulous, 
and now and then there is a slight lapse 
in the direction of commonplace; but 
taken altogether, the work deserves a 
high rank among latter-day symphonies. 
It was read with fine force and splen- 
didly played, the slow movement and the 
finale especially. 

The next concert is to be devoted to 
the performance of Schumann’s ‘‘Man- 
fred.’’ Mr. Ffrangcon Davies is to be 
the reader, and the soloists are Mrs. 
Marian Titus, Miss Gertrude Edmands, 
Mr. Herbert Johnson, Mr. Clarence E, 
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. Hay, Mr. Frederic L. Martin, Mr. Clin- | 


ton A. Hyland and Mr. Clarence 
Ashenden. A chorus of members of The 
Cecilia will assist. 


B. | 


| Symphony No. 2, D minor, Op. 70 


53 i: a 


~ By way of recognition of holy week, 
Mr Gericke’s 20th Boston symphony 
program included the “Good Friday’” 
spell music from Wagner’s ‘Parsifal.’” 
One need not enlarge upon the ¢harm) 
and singuiar grace of this excerpt, even 
when only the instrumental part is pre- 
sented. Wagner’s command of effeet In 
orchestration, so strangely evidenced 
many works, is beautifully exemplified 
in this passage, and the musicians who™ 
follow Mr Gericke’s baton entered upon. 
their pleasant task con amore and Gar- 
ried it through with distinguished and 
complete success. ly 
With so long a record of notable sym-= 
rhony essays as that which is set down 
to the credit of our Boston s mphoe ks 
orchestra, it seems strange indeed that 
a symphony by Mozart should have 


Ing 
. 


j waited until Friday afterncon last for 


its first performance at its concerts, 
While the symphony No. 34 in C major 
is by no means a storm-and-stress pro. 
duction—being indeed a singularly sgim- 
ple and straightforward orchestral work, 
without any digressions such as are the 
peculiar delignt of sworn admirers of 
music up to date, it ranks as a thor- 
oughly pleasant and pleasing work, 
From first to last it is Mozart, and Mo- 
zart at his most melodious and cheerful 
is always a welcome figure. The or- 
chestra secmed to enjoy what may be 
called an excursion for once in a way 
into the land of simplicity and harmony. 

With its vigor of tone, strongly drawn 
themes, and stimulating interest, 
Dvorak’s second symphony in D minor 
was appreciated all the more keenly by 
players and hearers alike, because of 
the contrast it afforded. Certainly there 
was no Jack of spirit in the interpreta- 
tion of the work of the Bohemian com-_ 
poser, whose earlier essays do not suffer 
by comparison with his more recent at- 
tempts to evolve symphonies out of the 
music of the southern negro, which are 
generally acknowledged to be much 
more ambitious than successful, % 

A field program is announced by Mr 
Gericke for his Master week rehearsal 
and concert offerings—nothing less than 
Schumann’s music to Byron’s ‘*Man- 
fred’? poem. The reader is to be Mr 
Ffrangeon Davies. The orchestra ts to 
have the assistance also of an array of 
soloists, including Mrs_ Marian Titus, 
Miss Gertrude Edmands and Messrs 
Herbert Johnson, Clarence E. Day, 
Frederic L. Martin, Clinton A. Hyland 
and Clarence B. Ashenden, besides qa 
chorus made up of members of the Ce- 
cilia club. 


SYMPHONY CONCERT. | 
The program of the twentieth Sym- 
phony concert at Music Hall last night, | 
Mr. Gericke conducting, was as follows: 

Symphony No. 34, C major M 
‘‘Good Friday Spell,’’ from ‘‘Parsifal’’.. 
Wagner. 
Dvorak | 
This was perhaps the shortest con- 
cert of the season. No doubt the short. 
ness accommodated many in_ divers 
ways. The prime feature of the c¢ 
cert was the performance of the Dyo- 
rak symphony. In the first place, this 
is one of the gifted Czech’s best works, 
Its melodies are beautiful and substan- 
tial, while the musicianshi -vealed 
in the composition of each of the fou 
freshness tha 


movements is entirely adm 
only holds the hearer but 
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The programme of the Saturday sy - 
} phony concert seemed peculiarly appro- ROSTON SYMPHONY OR CH 
‘priate for Easter even. Any depressing : KSTR A, 
effects.of the solemn Lenten season were 
in a measure counteracted by Mozart's | 


symphony in C major, No. 34, and any | 
undue elation at the prospect of resumed | 
} 


’ 


SEASON 1898-909. 


Mr. WILHELM GERICKE, Conduetor. 


festivities were tempered by Wagner's | 
4 “Good Friday Spell,”’ Charfreitagszauber, | ; 
1 which, though of a tender astoral char- . | 
acter, voices Parsifal’s wail that nature xX | Ce (ok. yl 
should do naught but mourn on the “‘high- | 0 5 
1 est day of grief.’ But promise of ver. 
ee coe befae sot gee Roy Ao ony | 
| No. n minor, which certainly sug- | 
pests, in the weird, piquant effects of the | | SATU 
Towers, something of the world and the | RDAY, APRIL 5, AT 5S, i. M. 
flesh, if not the devil. : 
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“Chartreitegs-Zauber, from ‘‘Parsifal.’’ which was performed for the first time at 
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eA ange } <q || welcomed the a on of the voice parts : THE MUSIC TO BY ST : ” 
wed anew his Hine sepne ‘l to the Parsifal selection. There are many | RON’S “MANFRED,” op. 115. 
al fitness of things in arrang- | nassages in the Mozart symphony that ap- 
“programme for Eastertide. First | peal to the popular taste, themes melo- 
“ha Mocart Sx phony No. 34 in C dious and sprightly; delicate string ef- 
kak ‘@eune Hin | fects, and the strings have the burden of | 
J gg alee the symphony, which is scored without 
NS oa tenll clarinets and with little brass. 
, The Wagner selection is characteristic 
and in the composer's best vein, but it 
Icses somewhat in being given alone in 
that there is some: difficulty in following z 
the composer’s thought and purpose. It Soloists: 
was played, however, as only our orches- 
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.] were improving upon the composer as an 
actor creates a part. Mr. Gericke’s knowl- 
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taken as a whole was restful and signitfi- 
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ir into the human soul, and brought 
uD Sapert treasures of expression from its | 
hs, than in anything else he ever wrote 

rose voices and orchestra. Even the won- 
derful, tedr-laden “Sleep on, in visiéns of 
odor rest!’’ in the second finale of “Para- 
dise and@ the Peri,” pales. before the com- 
bined fathomless pathos and acute poig- 


‘nancy. of the G major melodrama accome | 


panying. Manfred’s speech ,to Astarte. One 
Knows not where to look for another such 
‘musical expression of anguish of soul. Yet 
ore Be as elsewhere, Schumann remains the 
Schumann; poignant and infinitely beau- 

| las the thing is, it is in no true sense 
deamnntia, it is one of the most vivid pic-_ 
tures of a psychical condition in all music, ° 
but suggests none of the external modes of | 


expression that belong to the stage. It af- 


fords the actor no histrionic help; it has, 


to be sure, little musical independence, one | 


can hardly imagine it divorced from the 
words of the text: but at the same time it 
adds not a jot of emotional penetrating 
force to those. words. It simply supplies a 
gort of musical atmosphere, all a-throb 
with emotion, and communicating its heart- 
‘beat directly. to thé listener, thus trebling 
his emotional receptivity. As far as re- 

ards the result, no dramatic writing we 
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The twenty-first concert ot aan AD 


| Phony orchestra was devoted to the 
; Schumann music, to Byron’s “Manfred.” 
'The reader was Dr. David I’ frangeon 
Davies; the soloists Mrs. Marian Titus, 
Miss. Gertrude Edmands, Mr. Herbert 
‘Johnson, Mr. C. FE. Hay and Messrs. F, 


L. Martin, Clinton A. Hyland and C. B. 


Ashender. The chorus consisted of | 


members of the Cecilia. 


It was an excellent idea of Mr. ' 


Gericke to give the music-loving public 
of Boston a chance to rehear this work, 
and so far as the orchestra was con- 
cerned it was an unalloyed delight. The 
general pleasure, however, was marred 
by Mr. I’ frangecon Davies who _ kept 
what he had to say very severely to 
himself, and treated the audience to 
nothing more than a diseconnectea series 


of snorts and funereal wails. AS an. 


important portion of the music depends | 


so largely on the text, Mr. Davies helped 


considerably in marring it. Another 
fault was in allowing the soloists to re- 
main out of sight while they sung 
through a partly opened door. The 
voices, in consequence, reached the au- 
dience as if their owners were stifling 
under a blanket, and the effect was lu- 
dicrous rather than imposing. Nothing 
in the way of realism was gained by 
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rst symphony concert, given 
in the Music Hall last Saturday evening, 
was devoted to @ performance of Schu- 
imann’s music to Byron’s ‘‘Manfred.” The 
solo parts were sung by Mrs. Marian Ti- 
tus, Miss Gertrude Edmands, Mr. Herbert 
Johnson, Mr. Clarence E. Hay, Mr. Fred- 
eric L. Martin, Mr. Clinton A. Hyland ana 
Mr. Clarence B. Ashenden. Portions of 
Byron’s text were read by Mr. Ffrangcon- 
Davies. The chorus was composed of mem- 
bers of the Cecilia. 

In the music to ‘‘Manfred,”’ his opus 115, 
Schumann seems to have dived farther 
down into the human soul, and brought 
up richer treasures of expression from its 
depths, than in anything else he ever wrote 
for voices and orchestra. Even the won- 
derful, tear-laden “Sleep on, in visions of 
odor rest!’ in the second finale of ‘‘Para- 
dise and the Peri,” pales before the com- 
bined fathomless pathos and acute poig- 
nancy of the G major melodrama accom- 
panying Manfred’s speech to Astarte. 
knows not where to look for another such 
musical expression of anguish of soul. Yet 
here, as elsewhere, Schumann remains the 
old Schumann; poignant and infinitely beau- 
tiful as the thing is, it is in no true sense 
dramatic; it is one of the most vivid pic- 
tures of a psychical condition in all music, 
but suggests none of the external modes of 
expression that belong to the stage. It af- 
fords the actor no histrionic help; it has, 
to be sure, little musical independence, one 
can hardly imagine it divorced from the 
words of the text: but at the same time it 
adds not a jot of emotional penetrating 
force to those words. It simply supplies a 
sort of musical atmosphere, all a-throb 
with emotion, and communicating its heart- 
beat directly. to the listener, thus trebling 
his emotional receptivity. As far as re- 
gards the result, no dramatic writing we 
can imagine could efficiently take its place; 
no dramatic definiteness of appeal could do 
what this vaguer musical appeal 
Here Schumann has been great, not mere- 
ly in spite of, but because of his remaining 
his true self. 

In some other portions of the work, nota- 
bly in the songs of the Spirits, he seems 
almost to have gone wantonly out of his 
way, to escape being dramatic. These spir- 
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‘The solo parts made less effect. | Ay oy 


pleasure, at first, ' on- 

avies’s pure, silvery voice and clear, high-_ 
bred utterance ag he read the poetic text, 
By the way, where does he get the short 
penult in Arimanes? The only authority © 
we have consulted gives the penult as long, | 
land another form of the name jis Arimannis; 
but this is merely by the way. As he went 
on, however, one caught something of a. 
pulpit whine in his delivery that was not. 
-pleasant; and, when the orchestra came in, 
his voice was all but inaudible; at times. 
we did not catch one word in twenty. It_ 
seemed a mistake not to have the ‘text. 
printed in the programme books; had it been, 


one could have followed the reader more © 


easily. But only the words to the songs 
and choruses were given in the books, 
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The twenty-first concert of ‘the Sym 
the 
.-Schumann music, to Byron’s “Manfred.” 
The Dr. David 
Davies; the soloists Mrs. Marian Titus, | 
Miss Gertrude Edmands, Mr. Herbert | 
Johnson, Mr. C. EF. Way and Messrs. F., | 
Martin, Clinton A. IIvland and C. B. 
The of 


of the 


Soret, Phe Symphony Concert. 
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‘phony orchestra was devoted to 
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render ws i’ frangeon | 


Ashender. chorus consisted 
members 
I Wils 


(sericke [«) 


‘o>: BY SLOT a 


does! | 


it songs are pure atmosphere, nothing but 


mood; they seem to take pains to say 
nothing. Yet they are not without a cer- 
tain impressiveness of their own; they are 


impressive by the mere fact of their being | 


there, by the mere fact of their existence. 
The same may be said of 
*“Requiem’’: its effect is, in a sense, purely 
scenic. 


us with his emotional expression, 
flute and clarinet! Wagner did well to re- 


member this in the last few measures of 
his ‘Tristan und Isolde.”’ The mighty 


the closing . 


But how the human element comes . 
to the fore, how the composer overmasters © 
when | 
that fragment of the Astarte-motive comes | 
in, as a last heart-broken farewell, in the | 
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Soins the singers out of "aight for 
it was impossible to mistake Mr. Davies 


for Manfred or Music Hall as a healthy 3 


retreat on the summit of the Alps. The 
difficulty of singing through a partly 
opened door may accaunt for a not in- 
frequent fault in intonation that af- 
flicted all the soloists. 

The programme for 
is: Overture, “Anacreon,” 
Three Sonata Movements - 
Bach, orchestrated by Wilhelm Gericke; 
Symphonic Poem, ‘Vitara,”’ 
Symphony in D minor, Cesar Franck, 
first time. 


the next concert 
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mirable ati at: did not atitest any 
special talents as a reader. He was un- 
solemnly dreary and even 
ing was at times in- 
distinct, very often eoateely binge! 
and it was characterize 
monotony of voice and long pauses that 
were ‘better calculated to soothe his. 
hearers to slumber than to keep their 
attention alert. Of dramatic force of 
expression, of effective accentuation-of 
sentiment, of anything resembling pas- 
sion, there was scarcely a trace. His 
ppegon trickled slowly and boresomely 
he were an unimpas- 


_™metaphysics to a class of students. 


| lustrated convincing 
.tra crepidam theory. 
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with General Approval. 
Pa yening the 2lst concert of the 
Br the Boston Symphony orches- 
8 given in Music\Hall. The pro- 
‘was confined to, Schumann’s 
ris Lord Byron’s ‘“‘Manfred.” Mr. 
Ffrangon Davies read those por 


fees. of the drama which the composer 
b The vocalists 
i ha “Mrs. Marion Titus, Miss Gertrude 
e Herbert Johnson, Mr. 


ad chosen to illustrate. 


peat re 
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usic that. Schumann has written , 

is of rare beauty, but it is — 
3 Botive in the concert room, except 
ture, ‘tthe entr’acte and the ad- 
1 to the witch. The vocal num- 
Jonper unemotional and un- 


The Manfred of the poet is a poseur, 
not wholly without interest in his splen- 
did self-esteem and his brummagem 

melancholy, but Mr. Davies transformed 
him into an unmitige ten bore, and il- 

y the ne sutor ul- 


His “ir ng is al- 

Ways a delight. is ‘“‘cantillation”’ is 
not without a certain stirring effective- 
ness; but his reading, as exemplified on 
this occasion, has nothing to commend 
it to favorable consideration. 
Mr. Gericke gave a brilliant and richly 


interpretation of the score phroughout 
was in his most thoughtfuF and most 
artistic vein. The orchestra also was at 
its very best. The chorus singing could 
hardly have been better, hat was 
heard of the soloists was, with the ex- 
cep ptign of uncertain intonation and un- 
ness in the sin ing of the con- 
tralto solo, efficient if ineffective, | 
There was little anthosiners: in fact, 
the audience appeared to be bored by 
the droning delivery of the text, and 
departures were numerous before the 
performance was half over. 
The_programme for the next concert 
is: Overture, ‘“‘Anacreon,’’ Cherubini; 
three sonata movements by Bach, or- 
Chostratee by Mr. Gericke; Smetana’s 
mphonic poem, ‘‘Vitava,’’ and a sym- 
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and the singers were Mrs. 
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* phon y Orchestra Last Night 4 
Music Hall. ) 


Schumann’s music to Byron's ‘“Man- 


fred’’ was performed last night at th 
2ist Symphony concert, Mr. r 
ccnductor. Mr. Ffrangcon- Davies was) 
the reader, The singers were Mrs. 
Titus, Miss Edmands, Messrs. Herbert 
Johnson, Hay, Martin, Hyland, Ashen- 
den, and a chorus of members of. the 
Cecilia. There was a large audience. 
The last performance of this work 
under Mr. 


Nikisch, 
Mrs. Wyman, Messrs. W. Heinrich, 
Meyn, Lamson, Sargent, Hay. 
a* se 

Altkough this ‘hii has been given 
in stage-dress with Schumann’s music— 
the first performance in the theatre 
was at Weimsr under Liszt’s direc- 
tion, June 13, 1852—anda althanugh Hans- 
lick when he heard it thus given in 
Vienna under Herbeck declared that 
the music gained immeasurably there- 
by, especially the vozal music—it is 
nevertheless true that Byron himself 
did not write ‘‘Marfred’’ for the thea- 


tre. In a letter to Murray, the pub- ? 


lisher, he said: “I have made it im- 


‘Fossible that it shevld he put upon 


the stage, having the greatest con- | 
tempt for the theatre ever since my | 
affair with Drury Lare.’” And in an- 
other letter (April 9, Pete he said: 
**You may call it ‘a poem,’ for it is no 


Drama, and@d I do not pedis to have » 


it called by so damned a name—a. 
‘Poem in pyaar, be ’ or—Pantomime, if 
you will; anyt ing but a green-room , 
synonyme.’’ 

Does anybody read ‘‘Manfred,’’ or for 
that a oa Childe Harold” toda 
Byron is to this younger generation the = 
oet of “‘Beppo’’ and “Don Juan’”’ and 
he writer of the letters—and I doubt if 
even these are read as much as they 
should be. There was talk about ‘‘Man- 
fred’’ when Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe 
sedge hte her vile, outrageous book 
ut is not the hero at rest and marie f 
with the Giaour, Lara, Childe Harold | 
and the other scowling, mysterious, 
gloomy, melodramatic puppets con-_ 
trived and dressed the noble Lord, 
wocee, favorite tipple was gin an 
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incantation, sung by four bass 
is of force only in the text. | Fey 4: 
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more effective—but it seems Ul a ork 
mockery when the voice of ° 
is heard at the same time, pees Yr 
gone; his soul hath ta’en bias 
flight—Whither? I dread to | 
he is gone.””’ But when vou é€ ar 
incidental orchestral music, — 
fird Schumann.in more rom ie 
The passion of the overture © 
known in corcert halls, ¢ bo 
mav not believe with the ir ie 
Reissmann that the “three nce 
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it was impossible to mistake Mr. Davies 
for Manfred or Music Hall as a healthy 

The 
partly 


retreat on the summit of the Alps. 


difficulty of singing through a 


opened door may account for a not in- 
that af- , 


fault in intonation 


flicted all the soloists. 


The programme for the next concert 
Cherubini; 


Sebastian — 


Overture, ““Anacreon,” 
Sonata 
Bach, orchestrated by Wilhelm Gericke; | 
Symphonie Poem, “Vitara,” Smetanor; 


Symphony in D minor, Cesar I*ranck, | 
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Schurnann’s “*Manfred’’ Given, 
but Not with Effect. 


Ways a delight. 


j 
| 


Reading by Mr. Davies Not Re- | 

~ eeived with Much Enthusiasm— 
His Work Devoid of Dramatic 
Force — Orchestra and Chorus 
Meet with General Approval. 


Last evening the 2ist concert of the 
season by the Boston Symphony orches- 
tra was given in Music Hall. The pro- 
gramme was confined to, Schumann's 
music to Lord Byron's ‘“‘Manfred.” Mr. 
' David Ffrangon Davies read those por 
tions of the drama which the composer 
had chosen to illustrate. The vocalists 
were Mrs. Marion Titus, Miss Gertrude 
-Bdmands, Mr. Herbert Johnson, Mr. 
Clarence E..Hay, Mr. Frederic L. Mar- 
tin, Mr. Clinton A. Hyland and Mr. Clar- 
ence B. Ashenden. A mixed chorus of 
_members of the Cecilia assisted. 
Th 
for this play is of rare beauty, but it is 
not effective in the concert room, except 
the overture, the entr’acte and the ad- 
juration to the witch. The vocal num- 
bers are singularly unemotional end un- 
fnteresting, and impressive dramatic 
. golor is wholly absent, save perhaps in 
the melos during the apparition of the 
spirits. 
- The dramatic instinct is not strongly 
evidenced in any of Schumann's more 


ambitious works in which _ voices have 
jmportant prominence, and ‘ Manfred 
is no exception. Last evening the brief 
solos and the quartets were even less 

ctive than usual by reason of plac- 


@ singers out of sight and at a 
ly ‘ond under conditions that 


“cau voices to sound muffled. 
This arrangement might have been well 


‘is: Overture, 


, as the it 
visible, and 


and by a low . 
monotony of voice and long pauses that | 
were better calculated to soothe his 


hearers to slumber than to Keep their 
attention alert. Of dramatic force of 


| expression, of effective accentuation-of 
' sentiment, of anything resembling pas- 


sion, there was scarcely a trace. His 
speech trickled slowly and boresomely 
on its way, as if he were an unimpas- 


sioned pedagogue delivering a lecture on 


metaphysics to a class of students. 
The Manfred of the poet is a poseur, 
not wholly without interest in his splen- 
did self-esteem and his brumnagem 
melancholy, but Mr. Davies transformed 
him into an unmitigated bore, and il- 
lustrated convincingly the ne sutor ul- 
tra crepidam ene His singing is al- 
is ‘“‘cantillation”’ is 
not without a certain stirring effective- 


ness; but his reading, as exemplified on 


this occasion, has nothing to commend. 
it to favorable consideration. 

Mr. Gericke gave a brilliant and richly 
colored reading of the overture, and his 
interpretation of the score Peso: 
was in his most thoughtful and most 
artistic vein. The orchestra also was at 
its very best. The chorus singing could 
hardly have been better. What was 
heard of the soloists was, with the ex- 
ception of uncertain intonation and un- 
steadiness in_ the singing of the con- 
tralto solo, efficient if ineffective. 

There was little enthusiasm; in fact, 


: the audience appeared to be bored by 


the droning delivery of the text, and 


‘departures were numerous before the 


performance was half over. 

The programme for the next concert 
“‘Anacreon,”’ Cherubini; 
three sonata movements by Bach, or- 
chestrated by Mr. Gericke; Smetana’s 
| symphonic poem, ‘‘Vitava,’’ and a sym- 
| ohony in D minor by Cesar Franck. 
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Schumann’s Music to Byron’s Dra: | 


matic Poem Performed at the 
21st Concert of the Boston Sym: 
phony Orchestra Last Night in 
Music Hall. 


Schumann’s music to Byron’s ‘‘Man- 
fred’’ was performed last right at the 
2Zist Symphony concert, Mr. Gericke, 
ecnductor. Mr. Ffrangcon-Davies was 
the reader. The singers were Mrs. 
Titus, Miss Edmands, Messrs. Herbert 
Johnson, Hay, Martin, Hyland, Ashen- 
den, and a chorus of members of. the 
Cecilia. There was a large audience. 

The last performance ef this work 
was Jan. 9, 1892, wnder Mr. Nikisch, 


when Mr. George Riddle was the reader, | 
Nikisch, | 


and the singers were Mrs. 
Mrs. Wyman, Messrs. W. Heinrich, 
Meyn, Lamson, Sargent, Hay. 


* 


Me ; 
Although this poem has been given | 


in stage-dress with Schumann’s music— 
the first performance in the theatre 
was at Weimsr under Liszt’s direc- 
tion, June 13, 1852—and althaugh Hans- 
lick when he heard it thus given in 
Vienna under Herbeck declared that 
the music gained immeasurably there- 
by, especially the vozal music—it is 


e 


: 


. 
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‘to any composition with such love -and 
aoe oe as to his music to “Man-- 
fred.” Wasielewski tells us that when 
Schumann was reading the poem aloud 
at Diisseldorf his voice suddenly fa 
tered, he burst into tears, and he was 
so overcome that he could read no 
farther. Se Ae 

But was Schumann the man to write 
the music to ‘‘Manfred?”’ His genius” 
was essentially undramatic. He proved. 


a * 
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this in sundry of his attempts at dra-' 


matic writing in larger or smaller form, 
He had not the faculty of musical char-— 
acterization, whether he wrote an opera, 
“Genoveva,’’ or a dramatic ballad, “Bel- 
shazzer.’’ His genius shone the bright- 
est when he was purely lyrical. ig" 

His disarrangement of Byron’s text 
shows that he had little or no instinet 
for the theatre, or even for dramatic 
effects. To me—for I have never seen 
“Manfred” on the stage—Schumann’s 
music is simply a record of his impres- 
sions in music of the poem. Perhaps 
they go too far who insist that it should 
not be heard in concert, on the ground 
that the music does not bring vividly 


the play before the audience; that the | 


text suffers from the musical interrup- 
tion and the music is neglected in de- 
sire to hear the text. At the same time, 
it might have been more to the purpose 
if Mr. Gericke had allowed us to hear 
Tschaikowsky’s ‘‘Manfred’’ symphony— 


| which has been played in Chieago this. 


season—or even Louis Lacombe’s sim- 


J ijlarly entitsed symphony with chorus. 


The orchestral music of Schumann’s 
Manfred is far superior to the vocal 
music. The short solos sung by the 


| spirits are characterless and dull, The 


incantation, sung by four bass voices, 
is of force only in the text. Are you 
awed or thrilled by. the Hymn of the 
Spirits of Arimanes? The Requiem is 


/ more effective—but it seems like a cruel 


nevertheless true that Byron himself | 
did not write ‘‘Marfred”’ for the thea- , 
tre. In a letter to Murray, the pub- > 


lisher, he said: “I nave made it im- 


the stage, having the greatest con- 
tempt for the theatre ever since my 
affair with Drury Lare.”’ And in an- 
1817), 


Drama, and I do not chcose to have 
it called by so damned a name—a 
‘Poem in dialogue,’ or—Pantomime, if 


‘Eossible that it sheuld he put upon, 


he said: 


you will; anything but a green-room 


synonyme.”’ 

Does anybody read ‘‘Manfred,’’ or for 
that matter “Childe Harold”’ 
Byron is to this younger generation t 
poet of “‘Beppo”’ and ‘‘Don Juan’”’ and 
the writer of the letters—and I doubt if 


even these are read as much as they 


should be. There was talk about ‘‘Man- 
fred’’ when Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe 
published her vile, outrageous book, 
but is not the hero at rest and buried 
with the Giaour, Lara, Childe Harold 
and the other scowling, mysterious, 
gloomy, melodramatic puppets con- 
trived and dressed by the noble Lord, 
whose favorite tipple was gin and 
water? 

And yet this Manfred, 
without a Gretchen, without a Mephis- 
topheles, this Manfred indulging in 
subtle, metaphysical inquiries, human 
only in his longing for Astarte—and in- 
human in that—was once a real, autho- 
itative figure in the eyes of German ro- 


manticists. 
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mockery when the voice of the Abbot 
is heard at the same time, saying: ‘*He’s 
gone; his soul hath ta’en his earthless 
flight—Whither? I dread to think—but 
he is gone.’’ But when vou examine the 
incidental orchestral music, then you 
fird Schumann in more romantic mood. 
The passion of the overture is well 
known in corcert halls, although you 
mav not believe with the ingenious Mr, 
Reissmann that the “three syncopated 
opening chords remind us of the crime 
which hangs over Manfred with its op- 
pressive weight.’’ I know of few things 
more beautiful in melodramatic muste 
than the entr’acte in F major, the eall- 
ing cf the Witch of the Alps, the ap- 
pearance of a Magic Figure, and the 
Astarte music. '. | 
* “% 

The perfcrmance was one of insuffer- 
able dullness. Mr. Ffrangcon-Deavies is 
an interesting singer both in lyric ang 
dramatic parts. What in the worle 
persvaded him to come before the lr 
lic as a reader? He has neither author- 
ity nor skill for such work. He re 
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are the divisions of the sons of Aafon, | 
« Eleazar and Ithamar.” An undra 


this Faust _ 
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The sons of Aaron; Nadab and Abihau, 
text, undramatic music for the most 
part, and an undramatic, unsct soled. 
reader, who at his best se De 
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The orchestra was not at its 
best. The attack was frequently sigy- 
en and the men seemed, bo 
they undoubtedly were, and wi 
lent reason. 
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- MUSIC. 


THF SYMPHONY, THE KNEISELS, MME. 


Corns: SCHILLER, ETC. Baw. (6 / ¢9. | 


We doubt if a Symphony concert ever fell so 
heayily upon its audience ur drove sO many people 
from the Music Hall long before its close, as did 
the twenty-first of the current season, when Mr. 
Gericke—barking back, as he has done so often, 
to the things he did in his first years here—pro- 
duced Schumarn’s ‘‘Manfred”’ music,: with about 
the usual amount of connecting text from Byron’s 
poem. Yet the orchestral music was perfectly 
performed—the overture with perspicuity, in- 
tellectual strength and emotional color, and the 
descriptive portions tactfully, elegantly and, when 
the special need was, exquisitely. The few short 
choruses were fairly given by the Cecilia, and the 
solos were sung as bestjmight be by singers who were 
stuffed so far away and stifled by the surrounding 
masses Of band and choir; Mr. Herbert Johnson’s 
lines alone came out clear, penetrating and sus- 
tained. Although Mr. Gericke might have had 
the service of readers whose command upon the 
text has been demonstrated again and again, he 
chose to engage as the reader Mr. Ffrangcon 
Davies, whose only qualification appeared te be 
that he had made some not altogether acceptable 
attempts at what he called ‘‘cantillation’’—tais 
being merely a big name for the not uncommon 
act of delivering spoken words in rhythm and tone 
with music, Mr. Davies is a dignified, noble, 
Spirited and expressive singer, whom all are glad 
to hear and praise. But with the single exception 
of the meloarama in the hall of Arimanes, (which 
name he weirdly mispronounced) where he made a4 
fine musical effect, his reading was thoroughly in- 
efficient and empty. It included bad traits of the 
schoolboy, the dull divine andthe splurgy actor, 
and was devoid of dramatic character, while 
merely as speech it was almost always faint and 
unintelligible. So admirable an artist in song 
should not imperil his reputation and his authority 
by anything more like that. 


N n lUsi 
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Symphony Orchestra. 


Of the singing of songs there is no end. 
It was only recently that the piece de 
resistance at the Symphony. concert was 
Liszt’s tumultuous “Faust,” of which the 
choral feature was important. “The choral 


| Societies have tbeen much in evidence 
| lately. The memories of two different sea- 
. Sons of opera are confused with sights of 


belated suburbanites rushing frantically 
to catch the last trains home. Even the 
Symphony has caught the infection, ap- 
parently. Not content with the recent 
presentation of Faust, Mr. Gericke Satur- 
day night gave Schumann’s ‘‘Manfred,’’ 
thus completing the vocal expansionist 
movement in a blaze of glory. 

Byron said of his poem that “the: thing 
could never be attempted or thought of for 
the stage;” but he also expressed his 
doubts whether it was even worth publica- 
tion. Even when Schumann has shown 
what he could do with such a theme, it is 
really a matter of doubt where the proper 
scena for the presentation of the work 


shouid be. As has been intimated, Byron’s 


dictum may be worthless, if the poem be 
regarded as having dramatic merit. The 
Schumann “Manfred’’ may almost as fairly 
claim a place on the operatic stage os 
some of the standard operas that amused 
a former generation. So long as the vocal- 
ists have their parts, and the music is 
written to the words, the Manfred may be 
described as an opera without directions 
for stage setting, or dramatic ‘“‘business.”’ 

Yet, if the analytical harmonies of the 
morgue in Richard Strauss’s well-known 
style have claims to consideration as a 


“symphonic poem, the music of Manfred 


without its choral features may surely be 


/ regarded as having a better or more rea- 


sonable claim to such a title. The vocalism 
of the work is unnecessary. If Schumann 
had written ‘‘Manfred’’ in the present 
year of grace, he would have presented it 
as a symphonic poem, pure and simple; 
and it would have been intelligible in such 
form—more intelligible than as in its pres- 
ent form, on a concert programme of the 
Symphony. 

The same thing might have been said 


with even more emphasis of Liszt’s Faust, | 


which recently cumbered a programme. 
The allusion is not merély a coincidence, 
for it was charged at the time that Man- 
fred was first published, that Byron had 
‘stolen his central idea from Marlow’s 
“Faust.” Jeffrey mentioned the charge in 
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beauties in the poem that were | 
there when Byron wrote; just as G se 
discovered a grewsome tragedy in 
poet’s life, that never really occurreé¢ ot 
tween them the artists of the ec Dare 
found in the poem mysticisms th mia 
more phlegmatic Briton had never inten 
ed. In the matter of the close of the x | 
drama, for example, Schumann he i 
parted altogether from the Byre c it 
Possibly Schumann, in his reading” 
the poem, had the first edition. | _f 
closed the poem with the Abbot’s lines 
‘*He’s gone—his soul has taken its ve 
flight.’’ se 
This ending infuriated the poet, be cau 
it dropped completely what he. ‘cha: eo 
regard as the most important dine of 
poem. The later editions complete 
Abbot’s soliloquy :— 
“Whither? I dread to think—but he is one 
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the uncompleted line, which does not 8 
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MUSIC. 


THF SYMPHONY, THE KNEISELS, MME. 


Corn SCHILLER, ETC. @hw. (6 / ¢9. | 


We doubt if a Symphony concert ever fell so 
heayily upon its audience vr drove so many people 
from the Music Hall long before its close, as did 
the twenty-first of the current season, when Mr. 
Gericke—buarking back, as he has done so often, 
to the things he did in his first years here—pro- 
duced Schumarn’s ‘‘Manfred”’ music, with about 
the usual amount of connecting text from Byron’s 
poem. Yet the orchestral music was perfectly 
performed—the overture with perspicuity, in- 
tellectual strength and emotional color, and the 
descriptive portions tactfully, elegantly and, when 
the special need was, exquisitely. The few short 
choruses were fairly given by the Cecilia, and the 
solos were sung as bestjmight be by singers who were 
stuffed so far away and stifled by the surrounding 
masses Of band and choir; Mr. Herbert Johnson’s 
lines alone came out clear, penetrating and sus- 


| 


tained. Although Mr. Gericke might have had | 


the service of readers whose command upon the 
text has been demonstrated again and again, he 
chose to engage as the reader Mr. Ffrangcon 
Davies, whose only qualification appeared toe be 
that he had made some not altogether acceptable 
attempts at what he called ‘‘cantillation’’—taois 
being merely a big name for the not uncommon 
act of delivering spoken words in rbythm and tone 
with music, Mr. Davies is a dignified, noble, 
spirited and expressive singer, whom all are glad 
to hear and praise. But with the single exception 
of the meloarama in the hall of Arimanes, (which 
name he weirdly mispronounced) where he made a 
fine musical effect, his reading was thoroughly in- 
efficient and empty. It included bad traits of the 
schoolboy, the dull divine and the splurgy actor, 
und was devoid of dramatic character, while 
merely as speech it was almost always faint and 
unintelligible. So admirable an artist in song 
should not imperil his reputation and his authority 
by anything more like that. 


MUSICAL 


me 
Schumann’s “Manfred” by the 


Symphony Orchestra. 


Of the singing of songs there is no end. 
It was only recentlv that the piece de 
resistance at the Symphony concert was 
Liszt’s tumultuous “aust,” of which the 
choral feature was important. The charal 
societies have been much in evidence 


lately. The memories of two different sea- | 
_$ons of opera are confused with sights of 


belated suburbanites rushing frantically 
to catch the last trains home. Even the 
Symphony has caught the infection, ap- 
parently. Not content with the recent 
presentation of Faust, Mr. Gericke Satur- 
day night gave Schumann’s ‘Manfred,’ 


thus completing the vocal expansionist | 
. Movement in a blaze of glory. 


Byron said of his poem that “the thing 
could never be attempted or thought of for 
the stage;’’ but he also expressed his 
doubts whether it was even worth publica- 
tion. Even when Schumann has shown 
what he could do with such a theme, it is 
really a matter of doubt where the proper 
scena for the presentation of the work 
shouid be. As has been intimated, Byron’s 
dictum may be worthless, if the poem be 
regarded as having dramatic merit. The 
Schumann ‘‘Manfred’’ may almost as fairly 
claim a place on the operatic stage os 
some of the standard operas that amused 
a former generation. So long as the vocal- 
ists have their parts, and the music is 
written to the words, the Manfred may be 
described as an opera without directions 
for stage setting, or dramatic ‘‘business.’’ 

Yet, if the analytical harmonies of the 
morgue in Richard Strauss’s well-known 


| style have claims to consideration as a 


symphonic poem, the music of Mantred 
without its choral features may surely be 
regarded as having a better or more rea- 


' sonable claim to such a title. The vocalism 


of the work is unnecessary. If Schumann 
had written ‘‘Manfred’’ in the _ present 


' year of grace, he would have presented it 


as a symphonic poem, pure and simple; 
and it would have been intelligible in such 
form-—more intelligible than as in its pres- 
ent form, on a concert programme of the 
Symphony. 

The same thing might have been said 
with even more emphasis of Liszt’s Faust, 
which recently cumbered a programme. 
The allusion is not merély a coincidence, 
for it was charged at the time that Man- 
fred was first published, that Byron had 
stolen his central idea from Marlow’s 
‘“‘Raust.” Jeffrey mentioned the charge in 
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‘was undoubtedly inspi t,”” 
ends Byron from “all ren 

ritish poet is rea 

actual and personal remorg 

a Suppcesition that may have tickled ¢ 
excessive vanity of the poet, however 
contrary it must have been ‘to the faet.. 
Yet, with all the inflated and bombastic 
Style of Manfred, with all its turgid bathos, 
there was at least enough of the horrible - 
within it to appeal to a musician lila. 


; Schumann with decided appeal. The wo “td 


as it exists today was not the result of the 
musician’s original plan, of course, It ig a. 
matter of common knowledge that the 
overture was first written, as descriptive 
of the poem in general; and that it was noe 
until afterwards that Schumann cons 
ceived the scheme of writing the other 
parts. Bi 

It may be said also that there is a de- 
cided difference between the poem and the 
musical melodrama. Schumann has found. 
beauties in the poem that were never | 
there when Byron wrote; just as Go : 
discovered a grewsome tragedy in e 
poet’s life, that never really occurred. Be. 
tween them the artists of the contineste 
found in the poem mysticisms that the 
more phlegmatic Briton had never intend. | 


ed. In the matter of the close of tthe melo. 


drama, for example, Schumann has de-— 

Possibly Schumann, in his reading ’ of. 

the poem, had the first edition. Tha | 

closed the poem with the Abbot’s lines:— 

‘‘He’s gone—his soul has taken its earthlegs - 
flight.’’ 

This ending infuriated the poet, because 
it dropped completely what he chose to 
regard as the most important line of the 
poem. The later editions complete the 
Abbot’s soliloquy :— OM 


‘Whither? I dread to think—but he is gone!’’ 


Schumann’s ‘closing movement suggests 
the uncompleted line, which does not s0 
y bare suggest the damnation of Man- 
red, Oe 
In many ways the vocal parts in “Man-— 
fred” are rather thankless. Yet they 
were taken with all possible spirit and 
taste. he chorus of the spirits—‘Crush 
the Worm’’—was really dramatic in its 
intensity. All of the singers interpreted’ 
their parts with good judgment, so a: 
as the music allows. The Cecilia n 
many new laurels, and Mrs. Titus, Miss 
Edwards, Mr. Johnson, Mr. Hay and the 
other soloists may claim their shares. oe 
It is the orchestral rather than the vocal 
parts that are of chief interest in ‘‘Man- 
fred,’’ however. It cannot be said ae 
the music is great or tremendously tragic; 
but it is marked often by extreme grace 
and beauty. The Symphony Orchestra has 
played the music before, but never better 
than it was played at this concert, The 
brilliant triumph attained in that direg- 
tion almost led one to wish that the chi 43 
orchestral parts had been plaved, to the 
exclusion of the rest of the work. ' 
all events, even the weakness of the voca. 
scores, and the fact that at times Mr 
Davies was inaudible to many of the aus 
dience, did not serve to make the evening” 
uninteresting or unenjovablie. bie 
tt is impossible to speak too highly of 
the orchestra’s performance. All the deli=” 
cacy, the etherial quality of the music, 
the light, airy gracefulness of the 
ente’actes and the brilliancy of the melo. 
dramas were given with @ rare taste and 
a delicacy that have rarely been equalled) 
in this city. ial 
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Boston Music Hall. 


SEASON 1898-099. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 


Mr. WILHELM GEHRICKE, Conduetor. 


XXII. CONCERT. 


SATURDAY, APRIL 15, AT 8, P. M. 


Programme. 


CHERUBINI. OVERTURE to ‘‘Anacréon,”’ op. 241. 


J. S. BACH, THREE SONATA MOVEMENTS. 


I. Andante. 
II. Siciliano: Andante moderato. 
III. Rondeau: Allegro. 


(Arranged for ORCHESTRA by WILHELM GERICKE. ) 


SMETANA. SYMPHONIC POEM, ‘‘Vitava.’’ 


CESAR FRANCK. SYMPHONY in D minor. 
I. Lento. — Allegro non troppo. 
II. Allegretto. 
III. Allegro non troppo. 


(First time in Boston). 
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“The ‘programme of ‘the twenty-second 
‘Symphony concert, given in the Music Hall 
last Saturday evening, was: 
Cherubini: Overture to ‘‘Anacréon.”’ 
J. S. Bach: Three Sonata Movements, arranged 

for Orchestra by Wilhelm Gericke. 
Smetana: Symphonic Poem, ‘‘Vitava.’’ 
César Franck: Symphony in D minor. 

(First time in Boston.) 


of q « 
The delightful Cherubini BWA Yad 
superbly played. It is a great pleasure to 


hear such a performance of such a work; | 


and yet one cannot but wonder that this 
“Anacréon”’ and “Les deux Journées” are 
about all that is left of Cherubini in our 
current concert repertory. One may even 
wonder that ‘‘Les deux Journées (Wasser- 
trager),’”’ being the greater work of the 
two, is far less often given than the other, 
There may be some of Cherubini’s over- 
tures that would seem a little stiff in the 
| joints, if suddenly waked up after their 
long sleep; but surely the experiment would 
be worth trying with ‘“‘Les Abencérages”’ 
and ‘’Médée;’”’ which latter has always 
seemed to us the most supremely tragic 
thing Cherubini ever wrote—that is, tragic 
in the classical sense of the term, the sense 
in which Brahms’s /‘Tragische Ouvertiire’’ 
and Mr. Chadwick’s ‘‘Melpomene’”’ are 
tragic. 

Mr. Gericke’s arrangements of the move- 
ments from Bach's fiute and violin sonatas 
with Clavier had not been heard here since 
he gave them years ago, in his first term 
as conductor. The first two are divinely 
beautiful, Bach at his best; and the third 
is almost as good in its way. Mr. Gericke 
has done the work of arranging with con- 
summate musicianship and sympathy with 
Bach’s style; especially fine is the way he 
has expanded these three-voice movements 
into the larger, fuller part-writing of or- 
chestral composition. This is quite a dif- 
ferent matter from the mere instrumenta- 
tion; it is actual composing. The orches- 
tration, in itself, is excellent—with perhaps 
&@ passage or two that might be improved— 
but this is a far less difficult matter than 
the actual writing we have referred to. 
The performance left little to be desired; 
indeed, we should have called it admir- 
able were. we not somewhat in doubt 
whether the occasional falling short of en- 
tirely satisfying effect, mentioned above, 
| was due to the instrumentation or the play- 
| ing. 

Smetana’s “Vitava’’ was superbly played. 
It has never seemed to us the best of the 
‘Ma Viast’’ cyclus; and this time we were 
both agreeably and unpleasantly disap- 
pointed in it. The Vitava-theme itself— 
with its annoying reminder of an old Ger- 
man children’s song, ‘‘Der Fuchs, der hat 
die Gans gestohlen’’—is essentially common- 
place; yet it has undeniable beauty of 
musical outline, and we found this time 
that its rather Mendelssohnish fluency was 
relieved by a touch of Smetana’s own po- 


etic ‘‘Innigkeit;’’ when it comes in in ma- 


jor, the effect is entrancing! The poetical- 
ly suggestive and picturesque ‘parts of the 
writing are admirable, the orchestral col- 
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“expectedly delightful: ‘only, when, atter B i 


these poetic and picturesque developments). 
that Vitava-theme returns in triumph “fn 
the widest part of the river Moldau,” then 
does it show all its intrinsic cheapness and 
puerility. It comes almost like @ slap in 
the face! wae 


And at last we have heard the César. 


& composition which 
has been patiently waiting for years in the 
antechamber of our concerts, and has only 
now succeeded in getting an audience. 
There is evidently a great deal of true. 
beauty, of masculine strength and poetia 


| {maginativeness in the work. The musi. 


clanship displayed in it seems absolute. 
The composer has given himself a good 
deal of elbow-room in his development of 
each one of the three movements: which 
may account for his omission of the cus- 
tricksy, spook-— 
ish parts of the Allegretto. perhaps doing. 
duty for that. Yet we did. not find the de-> 
velopment excessive, except perhaps in_ 
parts of the middle movement, in which” 
there is a@ good deal of repetition. The re-. 
semblance between the theme of the first 
movement and that of Liszt’s “Les Pré-— 
ludes’”” may pass as a coincidence, and does. 
no real harm. It is a resemb'‘ance, not iden-- 
tity. The admirable ease, grace and solid-— 
ity of all the polyphonic portions of the 
writing is conspicuous; for a man to write 
so, he must have done more than studying, 
he must have counterpoint in his blood. In 
few new works have we found such superb, 
adamantine basses. The thing is a real 
Symphony, in all the best and highest feat- 
ures the term implies. We cannot help 
feeling, however, that there is really more 
in the work than was shown forth in the 
performance; we think the orchestra would 
have done well to give it another week’s 
rehearsing. As in Berlioz’s “Fantastic,” | 
the individual parts are not difficult for the 
players; but we suspect the ensemble of 
being very difficult indeed. Franck does 
not seem to have been one of those com- 
plete masters of orchestration—like Wag- 
ner or Mendelssohn—whose scores almost. 
play themselves, who have made provision 


for every nuance in the way they have 


grouped their instruments. In this matter, 
Franck’s symphony seems more like. a 
score by Schumann——widely different as 
the style of instrumentation is—or, still 
better, like Beethoven’s Ninth. Here Beet- 
hoven did a great deal that was new in the. 
matter of instrumentation, and did it af-_ 
ter he was too deaf to make practical ex- 
periments; there are many passages, nota- 

bly in the Adagio, in which conductor and 
players have to do a good deal before the 


effect is that which the composer evidently 
heard in his mind’s ear; there {fs no little 
dynamic retouching to be done; play the 
notes as they stand, with mere routine obe- 
dience to expression-marks, and you get 
next to nothing! The same is true of all 

orchestral works, In : this. 


 §Schumann’s this 
symphony of Franck'’s, too, we suspect th ae 


the nuance has not always _ bee! 
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Cmajor (Rieter-Biedermann, No. 
a ere Get a 70} acerto— for pianoforte, No. 2, 
1 A major; Paine, prelude to “C&dipus 
yrannus;” Wagner, Kaiser-Marsch. Mr. 

| “Beermann will be the pianist. . 
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over it, one 
feels profound respect for it, and is cer- 
tain that one’s objections are stirred 
into activity through not fully under- 
standing it. . , | 
To attempt to pass judgment on such 
@ work under the circumstances would 


the symphony, under the sway of first 
impressions, never seemed dull, it did 
seem spun out to a length which the 
brevity of its themes scarcely appeared 
to warrant, and that, if the attention 
was not wearied by the constant and 
apparently wearisome repetitions, it of- 
ten flagged. . 

The Bach number is made up of move- 
ments from different sonatas, the first 
and second from sonatas for clavier and 
fiute, and the finale from a sonata for 
Clavier and violin. Mr.. Gericke has 
been fellcitous.in placing them in juxta- 

osition, and his arrangement of them 
or orchestra is not only musicianly in 
‘the best sense of the word, but is 
charming in effect and in, the fidelity 
with which he has transcribed the music 
without in the slightest degree depart-. 


The instrumentation is equally fine: in 
the delightful variety. of tone color. 
that has heen imparted to it, and in its 
large and. dignified simplicity. All 
three movements show Bach in his most 
al mood, The second movement, a | 
Siciliano, is an exquisite little bit of 
chaste melody, and the rondeau finale is 
joyousness itself. The performance was 
one Of rare beauty and finish, and won. 
the heartiest applause of the evening. — 
The noble ‘‘Anacreon”’ overture, worthy 
to take its place by the side of the mas- 
terpieces in its class, perhaps even wIth 
those of Beethoven, was splendidly in- 
terpreted and brilliantly performed. 
Smetana’s spirited and poetic sym- 
phonic poem was again heard with 
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|-pleasure, intensified on this occasion by. 


the sympathetic and effective treatment 
it received. | 
The programme for the next concert 


| is: Symphony No. 3, in C major, re-. 


| vised by Franz Wullner; concerto for 


impression of the dignity and | pianoforte, in A major, Liszt; prelude 
‘nestness to “Oedipus Tyrarnus,’’ J. K.. Paine, | 


and ‘“‘Kaisermarsch,’’ Wagner. Mr. Car 
Baermann is to be the saloist. | 


and there are shrewd but still stately devices in 
| the orchestration. 
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presenting salient points along the line 6f each 


MUSIC. | theme, and has frequently flashed a humorous light 
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THE SYMPHONY, MR. HENDERSON'S LEC- 
TURES, ETC. 


Mr. Gericke set into ttie two hundred and 
twentieth Symphony programme the last of the 
few novelties of his season—unless we should 
count as such his own orchestration of three 
standard sonata movements by Bach, and Franz 
Wullner’s revised version of Haydn's third sym- 
phony, to be included in the fast programme but 


ove. The really great and important new thing 


was Cesar Franck’s symphony in D minor—a work 
which gave the listener even more pause than any- 
thing of his chamber music which had been heard, 
by almost as much as the scope and sweep of the 
orchestra exceed the compass and possibility of the 
quartette. Itis indeed a work whose prevailing 
mood must be falt at once deeply and impressedly, 
but all whose purposes and declarations cannot be 
Rrasped at once. Indeed the best listeners con- 
fessed that while his spiritual feeling seemed un- 
mistakable, the choice and purport of his terms 
and the flow of his expression were not always 
clear. One needed time to think, and yet the cur- 
rent of the music bore them ever on. Grave, 
noble, dignified, and not obscure so far as the 
mere rhetoric of music goes, the symphony is ‘ 
emphatic and individual in character, although the 

absolute proportions of the thought seem thus to 

elude the hearer sometimes. One would gladly often ' 
have a page repeated, as though it were a page of . 
pure philosophy which needed re-considering. 

The temperamental quality is sad, almost to gloom 


or despondency; yet inthis lugubriousness there . 


is nothing bitter or morbid, and the general effect 
moves more to pathos than does thatof many 
works which claim to be pathetic. The scoring is 
richly colored with deep and yet transparent tints, 


Mr. Gericke’s settings of the Bach andante, 
Siciliano and rondo were made almost twonty _ 
years ago but they sound fresh and modern in their ~ 
use of instruments, and yet they are harmonious 
with the spirit of the old master, while they delight - 
simply as bits of orchestral music. | 

Beside these things the programme held Cheru.- ( 


'bini’scalm and classic ‘‘Anacreon”’ overtcre and 
-Sineta.a’s vigorous and fanciful poem, ‘‘The Mol- 


dau.’’ All were well played inform and fashion 
and of the audience few left without hearing the 
new, strange symphony entire. 


Mr. W. J. Henderson, who is perhaps the most 
discreet, wise, impartial and illuminating of the 
New York musical critics, is giving a short set of 
lecturus upon epochs in composition, having already i 
spoken upon French and German song. He has © 
shown great knowledge and skill in selecting and 


upon some phase of his subjects. The illustrative | 


music has been delightfully sung by Mrs. S nelling, 
(also of New York) who is not only an agreeable 
and accomplished vocalist, but. is possessed of the 
necessary intuition, sympathy and elasticity of 
Style} to take the song according to its kind and 
present it in itstrue spirit. 


HowARD Matcom TIcKNor. 


The Symphony Concert. 


The program for the twenty-second 
7 
symphony concert was: Saq,tte 
Overture, ‘‘Anacreon”’ Cherubini 
Three Sonata Movements....J. S. Bach 
(Arranged for orchestra by Wilhelm 
Gericke.) 


Symphonic Poem, “The Moldan’’.. 
Smetana 
Cesar Frank 
(first time in Boston.) 

The symphony orchestra seems to cain 
rather than lose in power and brillianey 
as the end of an exacting season ap- 
proaches, and the program was inter- 
preted in the most brilliant manner. Mr. 
Gericke’s arrangement of the Bach 
sonata movements is a most delightful 
work, the orchestration is charmingly 


€ piquant and original, and yet the Bach 


coloring is carefully retained, a feat that 


is not often successfully performed. The 


Smetana work was given with rare 
spirit, grace and fire and it does not lose 
anything by repetition. 

Of the Franck symphony it would be 
a relief to say that the work cannot be 


; judged at one hearing, but it is doubtful. 


if any number of hearings would make 
it a lovable composition. It is clever and 
learned to prodigality, the workmanship 
is always of the best, suggesting the 
hand of a master; the intellect is always 
kept in full and pleasant activity, but 
one listens coldly and refuses to be con- 
vinced. It is undeniable that there are 
several delightful moments that lead one 
to look eagerly forward to an expected 
outburst of inspiration, but the hope is 
never realized. On the other hand 
there are not a few weary moments 
where the composer dwells on an ‘dea, 
the fragment of an idea, or a shadow of 
an idea to monotony and exasperation. — 
The thing is done, done again and then 





pe 


all | 


It is 
not everything, 
| there that will 
‘remain musical and masterly, no matter 
how played; but the playing is still a great 
deal, and, moreover, quite indispensable. 
“The symphony was well played, but not 
“what the French call “enlevée;” it ig a 
work that calls for a great performance, 
_and the performance fell short of great- 
ness, We sincerely hope this Symphony has 
“come to stay,” that our orchestra will 
have opportunity to make it entirely their 
Own. 
_ The next programme is: Haydn, sym- 
phony in C major (Rieter-Biedermann, No. 
8); Liszt, concerto for pianoforte, No. 2, 
in A major; Paine, prelude to ‘“‘CEdipus 
Tyrannus; Wagner, Kaiser-Marsch. Mr. 
Carl Baermann will be the pianist. 
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THE SYMPHONY CONCERT. 


A Work of Franck’s Heard for | 
the First Time Here. | 


Wenralei- AA v9 2 ilaait 


Dignified and Earnest, Yet Mourne | 
| ful to a Marked Degcree—Move- 


ments from Bach Sonatas Given 
the Best Possible Produaction— | 


Other Good Features. 


The programme arranged by Mr. Ger- | 
icke for last evening’s concert by the 
Boston Symphony orchestra in Music 

- Hall was: 

Overture, ‘‘Anacreon’’ bie ig eles Cherubini 
Three sonata movements Bach 
(Arranged for orchestra by Wilhelin Gericke.) 
Symphonic poem, ‘‘The Moldau’’ Smetana 
Symphony in D minor Cesar Franck 


The Cesar Franck symphony was new 
to Boston, and is the first work of the 
composer in this class of music that 
has been heard here. It is so strange 
in every way that no adequate idea of 
it can be obtained on a single hearing, 
let ene listen never so attentively. The 
only thing that is carried away is a 


| strong impression of the dignity and 
the earnestness of the music, of a deep 
poetic feeling that pervades it, and ofa 
certain weird fascination that it exerts 
on the listener. In these qualities it is 
like all of Franck’s music that has been 
performed here. It is always mournful, 
even to morbidity. 

That it has beauties of a high order is 
undeniable, but they are invariably at- 
tuned to melancholy. One yearns at 
last for something that suggests joyous- 
ness of spirit, for something that up- 

iifts, if only for a moment, to vary the 
sense of depression that fills the listener. 
One may say, without the remotest in- 
tention of treating the work with dis- 
respect, that it is full of graveyard sug- . 
gestions; that it might have been con- 


been fellcitous in placing them in juxta- 


without in the slightest degree depart- 


|The instrumentation is equally fine: in 
' the delightful 
| that has heen imparted to it, and in its 
‘large and 


may do away with this uncanny effect; 


may even cause it to take on an ap-. 
pearance of healthfulness, and to run - 


through the whole gamut of the emo- 
tions, but lack of famillarity with it 
produces far other results. And yet, 
with all these drawbacks, it !s interest- 


ing in its strong and original individu- , 
ality. It is no Kappelmeister music, but | 


speaks in a language distinctly and in- | 
dependently its own. Even while one is . 
not moved to enthusiasm over it, one 

feels profound respect for it, and is cere | 


_tain that one’s objections are stirred 
into activity through not fully under- | 


standing it. 

To attempt to pass judgment on such 
a work under the circumstances would 
be to risk almost certain error. It there- 
fore only remains to be said that while 
the symphony, under the sway of first 
impressions, never seemed dull, it did 
seem spun out to a length which the 
brevity of its themes scarcely appeared 
to warrant, and that, if the attention | 


' was not wearied by the constant and | 


apparently wearisome repetitions, it of- 
ten flagged. 

The Bach number is made up of move | 
ments from different sonatas, the firat | 
and second from sonatas for clavier and 
flute, and the tinale from a sonata for 
clavier and violin. Mr. Gericke has | 


position, and his arrangemeut of them 
for orchestra is not only musicianly in 
the best sense of the word, but is 
charming in effect and in the fidelity 
with which he has transcribed the musie 


ing from the spirit of the composer, 


variety of tone color 
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dignified simplicity. All 


. three movements show Bach in his most 


genial mood. The second movement, a 
Siciliano, is an exquisite little bit of 


chaste melody, and the rondeau finaie is 


joyousness itself. The performance was 
one Of rare beauty and finish, and won 
the heartiest applause of the evening. 

The noble ‘‘Anacreon”’ overture, worthy 
to take its place by the side of the mas- 
terpieces in its class, perhaps even wiItn 
those of Beethoven, was splendidly in- 
terpreted and brilliantly performed. 
Smetana’s spirited and poetic sym- 
phonic poem was again heard with 
pleasure, intensified on this occasion by 
the sympathetic and effective treatment 
it received. 

The programme for the next concert 


is: Symphony No. 3, in C major, re- 


vised by Franz Wuliner; concerto for 
pianoforte, in A major, Liszt: prelude 
to ‘‘Oedipus Tyrarnus,” J. K. Paine 
and ‘‘Kaisermarsch,’’ Wagner. Mr. Car 
Baermann is to be the saloist. 


rent hearing of the symphony | 


'grasped at once. 
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THE SYMPHONY, MR. HENDERSON'S LEC- 
TURES, ETC. 

Mr. Gericke set into the two hundred and 
twentieth Symphony programme the last of the 
few novelties of his season—unless we should 
count as such his own orchestration of three 
standard sonata movements by Bach, and Franz 
Wullner’s revised version of Haydn's third sym- 
phony, to be included inthe last programme but 
ope. The reallv great and important new thing 
was Cesar Franck’s symphony in D minor—a work 
which gave the listener even more pause than any- 


thing of his chamber music which had been heard, 
_ by almost as much as the scope and sweep of the 


orchestra exceed the compass and possibility of the 
quartette. Itis indeeda work whose prevailing 


mood must be falt at once deeply and impressedly, 


but all whose purposes and declarations cannot be 
Indeed the best listeners con- 


fessed that while his spiritual feeling seemed un- 


mistakable, the choice and purport of his terms 


and the flow of his expression were not always 
clear. One needed time to think, and yet the cur- 
rent of the music bore them ever on. Grave, 
noble, dignified, and not obscure so far as the 


mere rhetoric of music goes, the symphony is ° Gericke’s arrangement f the R20] 


emphatic and individual in character, although the 
absolute proportions of the thought seem thus to 
elude the hearer sometimes. One would gladly often 
bave a page repeated, as though it were a page of 
pure philosophy which needed re-considering. 


The temperamental quality is sad, almost to gloom | 


or despondency; yet inthis lugubriousness there 
is nothing bitter or morbid, and the general effect 
moves more to pathos than does thatof many 
works which claim to be pathetic. 
richly colored with deep and yet transparent tints, 
and there are shrewd but still stately devices in 
the orchestration. 

Mr. Gericke’s settings of the Bach andante, 
Siciliano and rondo were made almost twenty 
vears ago butthey sound fresh and modern in their 
use of instruments, and yet they are harmonious 


with the spirit of the old master, while they delight | 
simply as bits of orchestral music. 


Beside these things the programme held Cheru- 
bini's calm and classic ‘‘Anacreon’ overture and 


Sinetawa’s vigorous and fanciful poem, ‘*The Mol- 


dau.’ All were well played inform and fashion 
and of the audience few left without hearing the 
new, strange symphony entire. 


Mr. W. J. Henderson, whois perhaps the most 


discreet, wise, 


spoken upon French and German song. 
shown great knowledge and skill in selecting and 
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outburst of inspiration, but the hope is 


impartial and illuminating of the | 
New York musica! critics, is giving a short setof, where the composer dwells on an ‘dea, 
lectures upon epochs in composition, having already — 
He has ~ 


presenting salient points along the line of each 
theme, and has frequently flashed a humorous light 
upon some phase of his subjects. The illustrative 
music has been delightfully sung by Mrs. S nelling, 
(also of New York) who is not on ly an agreeable 
and accomplished vocalist, but is possessed of the 
necessary intuition, sympathy and elasticity of 
Style? to take the song according to its kind and 
present it in its true spirit. 
Howarpd Matcom TIcknor. 
The Symphony Concert. 
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is, generally, not interesting in itself, is 
often trivial, the exasperation ends in 
despair. It is a brilliant but not a sat- 
isfying work, typical of an era that is 
originality at any 
great. 
great 


groping about for 


expense, and finding it at a very 
expense. On the theory that all 
works have been misunderstood and ad- 
versely criticised on first hearing this sym- 
phony of Cesar Franck is a great work. 
The next concert is: 
Symphony No. 38 in C major, revised by 
Franz Wullner, Haydn: concerto for 
pianoforte in A major, Liszt; prelude to 
“Oedipus Tyrannus,” Paine; ‘“INaiser- 
marsch,”’ Wagner. ‘The 
Mr. Carl Baermann. 


SYMPHONY NIGHT. 
First Performance of Cesar Franck’s 


Symphony in D Minor in This 
City—Mr. Gericke’s Orchestra- 
dion of Chamber Music by Bach. 


The program of the 92d Symphony 
Concert in Music Hall last night, Mr. 
‘Gericke conductor, was as follows: 


‘Overture to ‘‘Anacreon’’ Cherubini 


‘Three sonata movements 
(Arranged for orchestra 

4—Andante (f3} minor). i 

¥.-Siciliano; andante moderato Ck 

mean 1 (A major) 

3 au; allegro . . 
‘Gemggnonic Poem, ‘‘The Moldau .... Smetana 
Symphony in D minor César Franck 

(First time in Boston.) 

4i—Lento (D minor). . 

: Allegro non troppo (D ‘mincr). 

2—Allegretto (B fiat minor). 

$—Allegro non troppo (D major). 

This was a concert of ampere interest 
‘from beginning to end. 
overture, a masterpicce of classic writ- 
‘ng; ingenicus arrangements for orches- 
‘tra of chamber music by Bach; a fair 
‘specimen of program music by Smetana, 
and a symohony, which, whatever you 
“may personally think of it, has arcused 
the most hearty admiration, as well as 
“hot discussion, in Europe. 


program for the 


soloist will be 


sharp 


Ba verture to ‘‘Anacreon’’ is Greek 
bia ate -enainess, its marble nudity. soere 


fs not the slightest hint at passion o 
“the sculptural exposure 
‘development. We are 
“ness. But imagine 


¥or text. Bacchanales, 
al es and a realistic finale 
ing Anacreon choked to 
grape-stone—to adopt an 
: aE no doubt is scandalous to 


ory of the poe 


j ft ‘ to cover 
any ‘kind: there is not a rag 

of themes and | 4 
told that the | ™cre firmly, 


story of the opera was ghastly in its dull-— prepared by the mysterious, 
¢ 


what adage Ak 
composer of the Paris of today wou. 

| a subject given him 
“write were such j is gaven: Sito 
represent- 
death with a 
old legend 
the 


| Franc 


Cherubini’s Anac- 


-yeon is a man of frieze. It is beautiful 


always at half-mast. 
‘nothing for the stage. 


Cherubini’s | 
'never been produced in Paris. 
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they gave ‘great pleasure—especially 
the siciliano. The first of the three 
pieces is the less inherently interesting; 
the second is exquisite in original ver- 
sion and in airy tid eoggeeh and the 
rundeau brings a lively close, inciting 
to applause, 

Smetana’s ‘“‘Moldau,’’ the second in 
order of his cycle of six patriotic sym- 
phony poems, was written in 1874; and 
at the end of the original score is this 
melancholy note: ‘‘Totally deaf.’’ It is 
a charming work in much of its detail 
and in the honesty and frankness of the 
whole. Smetana was a program-com- 
poser without taint of insincerity. You 
realize, hearing his music, that the man 
was aroused to invention by a given 
scheme; not that he wrote music and 
then fitted a scheme to it. “The Mol- 
dau’’ has not the simple nobility of its 
predecessor, “‘Vysehrad,’’ which was 
played here early in the season, but 
it is full of romance, with its sugges- 
tion of brooks, hunters, peasant dance, 
moonlight, water nymphs. I wish, how- 
ever, that when Smetana had _=s gaid 
go0od-by to his loved river, he had not 
shouted his farewell in the last loud 
chords. They are more than _ super- 
flucus; they are jarring and imperti- 
n 


ent. 

And what shall be said about César 
Franck’s symphony? I 
sav nothing about _it, for I heard it 
last night for the first time, an s 
not right or possible to pass a snap- 
judgment on such an unusual work. 

Played for the first time at the Paris 
Conservatory, Feb. 17, 1889, it did not 
please. Played again at a Lamoureux 
concert, Nov. 19, 1893, it was applauded 
to the skies. Remember, however, that 
much music by Franck was heard be- 
tween those dates. Not that he was 
accepted by everybody in 1893, for Serv- 
iéres tells us that when he spoke later 
about writing the biography of Franck 
in presence of a well-known publisher, 
the ublisher said: “TI remember 
perfectly; he was always in a 
terrible hurry, he used to wear a sober 
suit of black, and his trousers were 
But he wrote 
Tf he had only 
written a ballet!’”’ Franck, by the way, 
did write two operas, but they have 

Emma 
Kames created the part of the heroine 
in one; Saléza created the part of the 
hero in the other. 

Let me record only impressions of this 
remarkable work. The first movement 
is noble music, full of high thoughts 
and lofty speech. I find nothing to com-~ 
plain of in the repetition of the intro- 
duction with the change of key from 
D minor to F minor. Such music gains 
by repetition; the attention is riveted 
and what a_ beautiful 
theme is the one in F major that is 


The typical theme of 
the symphony—typical, for it appears 
in the three’ movements, is_ of great 
effect; but I should avoid all attempts 
at analysis, which without the notes is 


counter subjects! 


useless to the musician and incompre- | 


hensible to the amateur. Let me say 
that the first movement seems to be the 
great movement of the symphony. It is 
grand, heroic music. The second move- 


~~ 
es - 


Il am inclined to | 


i EE VT 


murky | 


_harmonic dress. But as .a whole, 


| ‘ movement as a whole left me cold 


reprise, 
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first movement is more 


) ipression on me, 
and I am ready to admit at present 
| that. the fault was with me. The sec- 
ond of the new themes introduced— 
the one characterized by Guy Ropartz 
as the ‘‘Theme of Triumph” is noble; 
and the summing up of what has gone 
before is Gone in masterly fashion; but 


and disappointed, 

There are several singular features 
about this symphony to which T should 
like to call attention: its modernity, the 
reduction of the form to three move- 
ments, the return in the finale to pre- 
ceding themes, the abandonment of the 
the introduction of so many 


themes—thus there are at least five in 
‘the first movement. 


To speak at length 
concerning the technical skill displayed 
would be a waste of time. Franck’s 
contrapuntal knowledge is indisputable. 


‘I wish that some of his themes were 


; 
: | 


| 
| 
| 


longer in this symphony; I wish that 
his development was not at times so 
amazingly polyphonic only for a mo- 
ment; and I find that the orchestration 
as a whole is too monochromatic and 
drab. It is a pity that such an import- 
ant work is nlayed once and then put ; 
upon the shelf for a season. Two con- | 
secutive performanlices—I do not mean | 
to say that Mr. Gericke should imitate 
ven Bulow and play such works twice 
in the same concert—would enable us 
all to deal more fairly with compositions 
of long breath and unusual scheme of 
harmonic and contrapuntal treatmeni. 


Philip Hale, 


ee 


Symphony Concert. 


The 22d rehearsal and concert of the, 
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pect. | ty 
The ‘‘Anacreon” overture was: heard 
‘The was heard 
with pleasure, and the several iS tition 
assages for the violins were played 
n a manner possible only to an orches- 
tra of the highest attainments... Sme.- 
tana’s “‘The Moldau” is a descriptive 
composition of much charm and grace 
and jts manifold beauties were given 
full exemplification under Mr Gericke’s 


intelligent direction, 


‘concert, t 


The prograin for this week’s symphony 


e last but one of the season, 


will be as follows: 


‘concerto. for 


4 


Boston symphony orchestra was given! 


in Music-hall Friday afternoon and last 
evening; the usual large gatherings being 
present on each occasion. The program | 
was of a.very substantial character, and | 


no doubt afforded much gratification 7 


to the more scholarly inclined members 
of the audience. ‘The numbers were the | 
overture to Cherubini’s ‘‘Anacreon,”’ 
three movements from sonatas by Bach 
for clavier and° flute, arranged for or- | 


_chestra by Mr Gericke; symphonic poem, ! 


| performance 
| treated his material 


“The -Moldau,’’. by Bedrich Smetana, 
and symphony. in. D.minor by Cesar 
Franck: :  -:-: also 4 

The chiefly interesting features of the 
concert were Mr Gericke’s arrangement 
of the Bach sonatas and the KFranck 
symphony, the latter receiving: its first 
here. ‘Mr Gericke has 


| musicianly manner, preserving the sim- 


ple dignity of the original themes in an | 
orchestral setting that is as appropriate | 
as it is agreeable to the ear and satis- | 
fying to the artistic sense. The com-. 
position was played with exquisite re-. 
finement, and the hearty demonstration 
of applause from the audience was well | 
merited. : 

The Cesar Franck symphony is cal- 


‘culated to appeal more to the educated 
.musician than to the average concert 


. patron. 
tions ‘and. scholarly, construction, 


It is a work of large propor- | 
not | 
notable for abundance of melody,. but | 


marked by distinct originality In de-_| 


« 


in a ig the sim-| 
| 


Symphony No. 3, in C 

’ o- major, Ha : 
¥ pianoforte in bth 
y1szt; prelude to “Cidipus Tyrannus,” 
Paine; Kaisermarsch,”’ Wagner; solo- 
ist, Mr Carl Baermann.’ ve 


RIT, 


Symphony Orchestra Performs 


ranck’s Symphony. 


The old and the new touched elbows | 


in Saturday’s programme and the works 


i ef Bach and of Cesar Franck marked 


the two extremes of the concert. Cheru- 
bini’s overture to “Anacreon” is by no 


| means an Anacreontic but is a clear 


and orderly exposition of the style of 
one of the greatest of musical con- 
servatives, 

It gave a good opportunity to the 
violins to display their proficiency, but 
to speak of the excellence of this part 
of our orchestra would be gild refined 
gold. It was pleasant to note that the 
audience did not find the work too 
severe and applauded most heartily. 


If Bach is to be modernized at all, if 


his thin, skeleton forms are ever to re- 
ceive orchestral flesh, then Mr. Gericke 
is, next to Robert Franz, the man to 
make the ‘transformation, for he ap- 


proaches the task in a reverent spirit 
and carries out in a contrapuntal spirit 


the suggestions of Bach’s polyphony. 
On this occasion he presented selections 
from three different works of Bach, 
made into a pretty little Suite, and or- 
chestrated with much discretion; 


ticcio’’ was avoided. 


The first movement, an Andante ff om. 


a flute and piano sonata, was rather. : 
learned dose for the laity, but the 


: 


the 
N three movements had been selected with — 
excellent taste as foils to each other 
and the heterogeneous effect of a s- 
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Boston Music Hall. 


SEASON 1898-99 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 


inale’ sym- 
n without a slow Reants. this. 
| Blot et abet re symp hony Mr. WILHELM GERICKE, Conduetor. 


| “iene a ~ Seta re tinulty, and, follow- 
as a certain a an Oo we 
jing the example of Heather (th eym- 
| phony) AR aes Brahm’s (C minor reymphony) 


, from , violin and [Seer acueeeetts tune ee where AAI. CONCERT 


ht in char- ¥ is q great deal of i ous 
gare not to { ment, and the chief figur 


iy. By aatrune ‘velopment reminds one of the three-. - 
‘ner 80 prominently in hie ghey ae 
lime There is an enormous i of ‘ene 
nsclentious learning displayed in the fi ioremertre 
| but the result is music for ane ao 


wed ' vitae’ “(the | ‘river ff not for the general pu Bulv 


etana’s tone-pic- | Lytton once claimed that. his etter Programme. 
e Bohemia. as cael of # works were not intended for. the ‘‘com- 
ier ne-music is gen- mos grr ze at beng me ve 
than compositions # tured her y. n culty ges eae 
e vein, it is not f}ing this symphony. But it contains so , rah ostgsaipad = . cote (Rieter-Biedermann, No. 3) 
Giese Genius | | that’ raid a peiae ir we. elleys. 5 ote. — Allegro assai. 
has | vant pags r anene tondnéen of in @ ‘s III. Menuetto. — Trio. 
quired taste. It is quite certain that the. IV. Finale: Allegro assai. 
Sent ah ng wou ee firm of Mh ait (First time at these Concerts. ) 
r.§ That there is fauch, of sadness in the 
me to | work ccusnot be denied, but it: is nok ss : 
gic is the one gpg feghe school of tearfulness on 
n ee e one han 6 moroseness Of 
Seger modern school | of musical dyspepsia LISZT. CONCERTO for PIANOFORTE, No. 2, in A major. 
yy A ES gp 
eS ic | brooding ~ one, - that used by PAINE. PRELUDE to the ‘“‘C&dipus T ” 
vears’ | fore. in see symphony, and that LUDE to the “Gidipus Tyrannus” of Sophocles 


WAGNER. ‘““KAISER-MARSCH.”’ 


: | ‘poser enables 
dove posal 
ithout . Soloist: 


on ci Bek bs rt a ene. | 
Mr. CARL BAERMANN. 


on Symphi 
3 Gevick *y > wy, pei ves. t . . 
a) The Pianoforte is a Steinway 
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pe ‘ i m5 EI a Te gs eS s x A ee ‘ t | NB 
ie An “important: pipes cpa Gnded the Cone 
i cert; Cesar [franck’s symphony is one 


made ena’ VV el ds. sew Ne: 
Sa oe | = 

| far more: melody in ‘Bach than the aver- 
age auditor supposes; too often it is ob- 


red h mT 
u to the modern auditor, accus 1 France. Berlioz and St. Saens have been 


‘tomed to strong rhythms, by the mas- 


‘ter’s employment of couniterpoint, which — 
is often the least rhythmic expression — 


of music. 

~Set a modern accompaniment to the 
Efislonaise of the 5th French Suite and 
“one has a Chopin effect, simplify the 
‘accompaniments to Bach’s Gigues (or 
Jigs’) and one discovers the rollicking 
tune of the barn-yard dance, set Celtic 
words and a simple accompaniment to 
‘the subject of Fugue No. 11, Book IL, 
-of the “Well- tempered Clavichord”’ and 


‘one has ‘a good beginning of an Irish 
folk-song. The Siciliano was. an excel- 
lent example of the melodic side of Bach 
and it was evidently appreciaited by the 
audience, for it won ‘the most spontan- 
| —eous applause. 

The final Rondeau, from a violin and 


‘piano sonata, was also bright in char-_ 


‘acter and Mr. Gericke took care not to 
obscure any of its jollity by abstruse 
treatment. The conductor was ap- 
plauded to the echo at the end of his 
work and deserved the compliment both 
for his leadership and his conscientious 
scoring. 

Now followed “Vitava”’ (the river 
“Moldau’’) one of Smetana’s tone-pic- 
tures of his native Bohemia. Spite of 
the fact that programme-music is gen- 
erally on a lower level than ‘compositions 
in the more subjective vein, it is not 
difficult to recognize ‘the voice of Genius 
-in almost everything that Smetana has 
' done. 

He was a man who had something to 
say, and that something lay closer to his 


heart than the metaphysical dreams of. 


Richard Strauss or the Wagnerian wor- 
ship of Bruckner could possibly come to 
the souls of these composers. Music is 
too often the child of Sorrow, either na- 
tional or individual; with Smetana it 
was the offspring of both. 

He dreamed of old Bohemia, the glori- 
ous land of art and of prosperity, as it 
was before the scourge of the 320-years’ 
war made it into a desert; he brooded 
‘over the Bohemia of the present, an in- 
‘significant fief of an alien prince; he 
grieved over the loss, by death, of some 
of his nearest and dearest: he became 
deaf while at work on some of his 
“noblest works; finally his spirit broke, 
he became insane. It is certain that 
with this Bohemian Schubert, “the an- 
\guish of the singer made the beauty of 
‘the strain.” 

 “Vitava’ has been heard here before, 
‘put it has never received so brilliant a 
performance as at this concert; all the 
-eaprice and contrast of the work was 


-niseences of preceding 


i me " Win ee - fe alte Dy 
AS ot ‘igi a oS. ire Nay ee res s aR 
; We ite ys 


of the few really solid orchestral works 
that have come to the world from 


the representative French composers in 
orchestral forms hitherto; were Franck 
not a Belgian, he might complete the 
French symphonic trinity. Yet, al- 
though Flemish by birth, Franck's entire 
working days were spent in France, 
and he may fairly be classed with the 
Gallic composers. One might speak of 
him as a kind of Frencn Schumann, 
without Schumann’s melodic gifts. 

It is difficult to speak with authority 
of Franck’s symphony at a first hearing. 
It has some unconventional touches 
which are yet not entirely new. It has 
three movements: Schumann’s “Over- 


ture, Scherzo and Finale’ is a sym- 
'phony without a slow movement; this 
' work may be classed as a symphony 
| without a Scherzo. 


It has a certain continuity, and, follow- 
ing the example of Beethoven (9th sym- 
phony) and Brahm’s (C minor symphony) 


franck introduces themes from the first | 


two movements into the Finale. There 


is a great deal of ing@hious figure treat- | 


ment, and the chief figure used for de- 
velopment reminds one of the three- 
noted ‘‘Fate-movement” used by Wag- 
ner so prominently in his Trilogy. 
There is an enormous amount of solid 
learning displaved in the first movement, 
but the result is music for the musician, 
not fior the general public. Bulwer- 
Lytton once claimed that his’ better 
works were not intended for the ‘‘com- 
mon herd;’’ we fancy that even the cul- 


tuxed herd may find difficulty in digest- | 
ing this symphony. But it contains so | 
many lofty thoughts that we believe | 
that repeated hearing will eause, with | 
some, the permanent fondness of an ac- | 
quired taste. It is quite certain that the | 


composition obliterates the firm of Vin- 
cent d’Indy et Cie. 

That there is much of sadness in the 
work cannot be denied. but it is not of 
the Gummidge school of tearfulness on 
the one hand, nor of the moroseness of 
the modern school of musical dyspepsia 
on the other; there is dignity in every 
measure. The Allegretto is a slow and 
brooding ‘one, like that used by 
Beethoven in his 7th symphony, and that 
instrument of dreamy melancholy, the 
English horn, is prominently employed 
in this part of the work, and was ex- 
cellently played, too. 

The finale is lofty in expression and 
the great contrapuntal skill of the com- 
poser enables him to bring back remi- 
movements 
without becoming aqnonotonous, each 
treatment of old subject matter be- 
ing new in either harmonic or rythmic 
effect. 

A composer’s bones may rest in peace 
when his work is performed by the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra, and Mr. 
Gericke gives the reading! The inte» 


SEASON 1898-99 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORC 


LISZT. 


PAINE. 


WAGNER 


we 4 


Mr. WILHELM GERICKE, Conduetor. 


AAI. CONCERYE. 


SATURDAY, APRIL 22, AT 8,P.M 


Programme. 


SYMPHONY in C major (Rieter-Biedermann, No. 3) 


. Adagio. — Allegro assai 
. Andants. 

. Menuetto. — Trio. 

. Finale: Allegro assai. 


(First time at these Concerts. ) 


CONCERTO for PIANOFORTE, No. 2 


le | 


PRELUDE to the “Odipus Tyrannus”’ 


‘“KAISER-MARSCH.’ 


Soloist: 


Mr. CARL BAERMANN. 


in A major 


of Sophocles, 


“brought out finely, and the composition | pretation of the symphony was naatarnest alt 

‘does not grow less powerful on closer | jy; nothing was muddy or unclear, , fear, ho 

acquaintance. It would be interesting | even the intricate contrapuntal passell be vr i 

‘to hear the other numbers of the set of | pnravelled themeclves to the musretic for ™ 
at the first hearing. Gut a secon eC. El 

| even a third audition is necessary 4% son 


The Pianoforte is a Steinway 
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ar more: melody in Bach than the aver- 3 


‘age auditor supposes; too often it is ob- 


mecured to the modern auditor, accus- | 


_tomed to strong rhythms, by the mas- 


ter’s employment of counterpoint, which | 
is often the least rhythmic expression | 


3 music. 

) Set a modern accompaniment to the 
Polonaise of the 5th French Suite and 
one has a Chopin effect, simplify the 
“accompaniments to Bach’s Gigues (or 
“Jigs’’) and one discovers the rollicking 
tune of the barn-yard dance, set Celtic 
words and a simple accompaniment to 
the subject of Fugue No. 11, Book ILI., 
-of the “Well-tempered Clavichord”’ and 


‘one has ‘a good beginning of an Irish 
folk-song. The Siciliano was an excel- 
lent example of the melodic side of Bach 
and it was evidently appreciaited by the 
audience, for it won ‘the most spontan- 
us applause. 

The final Rondeau, from a violin and 
piano sonata, was also bright in char- 
‘acter and Mr. Gericke took care not to 
obscure any of its jollity by abstruse 
treatment. The conductor was ap- 
plauded to the echo at the end of his 
work and deserved the compliment both 
for his leadership and his conscientious 
scoring. 

Now followed ‘“Vitava’”’ (the river 
“Moidau’’) one of Smetana’s tone-pic- 
tures of his native Bohemia. Spite of 
the fact that programme-music is gen- 

erally on a lower level than compositions 

in the more subjective vein, it is not 
- difficuit to recognize the voice of Genius 
in almost everything that Smetana has 
- done. 

He was a man who had something to 
Say, and that something lay closer to his 
heart than the metaphysical dreams of 
Richard Strauss or the Wagnerian wor- 
ship of Bruckner could possibly come to 
‘the souls of these composers. Music is 
too often the child of Sorrow, either na- 
tional or individual; with Smetana it 

-was the offspring of both. 
He dreamed of old Bohemia, the glori- 
ous land of art and of prosperity, as it 
was before the scourge of the 30-years’ 
war made it initto a desert; he brooded 
‘over the Bohemia of the present, an in- 
‘significant fief of an alien prince; he 
grieved over the loss, by death, of some 
of his nearest and dearest: he became 
deaf while at work on some of his 
“noblest works; finally his spirit broke, 
‘he became insane. It is certain that 
with this Bohemian Schubert, ‘‘the an- 
guish of the singer made the beauty of 
« he strain.” 
 *“Vitava’ has been heard here before, 
put it has never received so brilliant a 
_ performance as at this concert; all the 
- eaprice and contrast of the work was 
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vou rp Cesar franck’s symphony is one 
of the few really solid orchestral works 
that have come to the world from 
France. Berlioz and St. Saens have been 
the representative French composers in 
orchestral forms hitherto; were Franck 
not a Belgian, he might complete the 
French symphonic trinity. Yet, al- 
though Mlemish by birth, Franck's entire 
working days were spent in France, 
and he may fairly be classed with the 
Gallic composers. One might speak of 
him as a kind of Frencn Schumann, 
without Schumann’s melodic gifts. 

It is difficult to speak with authority 
of Franck’s symphony at a first hearing. 
It has some unconventional touches 
which are yet not entirely new. It has 
three movements: Schumann’s ‘Over- 


ture, Scherzo and Finale’ is a sym- 
' phony without a slow movement; this 
' work may be classed aS a symphony 
without a Scherzo. 


It has a certain continuity, and, follow- 
ing the example of Beethoven (9th sym- 
phony) and Brahm’s (C minor symphony) 


Hy, ee 


An Wincor teat hoveley nged he One 


franck introduces themes from the first | 


two movements into the Finale, There 


is a great deal of ing@hious figure treat- | 


ment, and the chief figure used for de- 
velopment reminds one of the three- 
noted ‘‘fate-movement” used by Wag- 
ner so prominently in his Trilogy. 
There is an enormous amount of solid 
learning displaved in the first movement, 
but the result is music for the musician, 
not fior the general public. Bulwer- 
Lytton once claimed that his’ better 
works were not intended for the ‘‘com- 
mon herd;’’ we fancy that even the cul- 


tuxed herd may find difficulty in digest- | 
ing this symphony. But it contains so | 
many lofty thoughts that we believe | 
that repeated hearing will eause, with | 
some, the permanent fondness of an ac- 
quired taste. It is quite certain that the | 


| composition obliterates the firm of Vin- 


cent d’Indy et Cie. 

That there is much of sadness in the 
work cannot be denied. but it is not of 
the Gummidge school of tearfulness on 
the one hand, nor of the moroseness of 
the modern school of musical dyspepsia 
on the other; there is dignity in every 
measure. The Allegretto is a slow and 
brooding ‘one, like that used by 
Beethoven in his 7th symphony, and that 
instrument of dreamy melancholy, the 
English horn, is prominently employed 
in this part of the work, and was ex- 
cellently played, too. 

The finale is lofty in expression and 
the great contrapuntal skill of the com- 
poser enables him to bring back remi- 
preceding movements 
without becoming 10onotonous, each 
treatment of old subject matter be- 
ing new in either harmonic or rythmic 
effect. 

A composer’s bones may res6t in peace 
when his work is performed by the Bos- 


ton Symphony - Orchestra. and Mr. 
Gerick ranAina!? Thao intarn 


Boston Music Hall. 
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BOSTON SYMPHONY 


ORCHES 
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AAT. CONCERT 


SATURDAY, APRIL 


Programme. 


HAYDN, 
. Adagio. — Allegro assal. 
. Andants. 
. Menuetto. — Trio. 
. Finale: Allegro assai 


(First time at these Concerts. ) 


LISZT. 
PAINE. PRELUDE to the “Otdipus Tyrannus’ 


WAGNER ““KAISER-MARSCH.”’ 


Soloist: 


Mr. CARL BAERMANN. 


26, ALS, =. 


M 


SYMPHONY in C major (Rieter-Biedermann, No. | 


CONCERTO for PIANOFORTR, No. 2, 1n A major 


’of Sophocles. 


‘brought out finely, and the composition retati the full scheme of such an earnest all 
oe SS act grow less powerful on closer fy in learned work is grasped. We fear, hof 
‘acquaintance., It would be interesting | cyen th ver, that the symphony will be ma 
to hear the other numbers of the set of | pnrave what too melancholy and ascetic for 
at tho: Seneral taste at any time. 
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The Pianoforte is a Steinway 
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The twenty-third symphony concert, 
given in the Music Hall last Saturday even- 
ing, brought with it the following pro- 
gramme: 
Haydn: a a in C major (Rieter-Bieder- 
oO, : 

(First time at these concerts.) 


P 


Liszt: Concerto for Pianoforte, No. 2, in A magor. 


Paine: Prelude to the 
Sophocles, opus 35. 
Wagner: Kaiser-Marsch. 
Mr. Carl Baermann was the pianist. 


The Haydn symphony, marked on 


programme as given for the “first time at | Virtuoso brilliancy and vigor. 
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se a profound work; it is brilliant, ime-’ 
aginative, magico-diabolical. As Heine 
said of Meyerbeer’s ‘‘Robert le Diable," it” 
is a piece ‘‘voll Teufelslust und Liebe (full 
of devil’s delight and love)!” It is a Ka-" 
leidoscope, full of ever-changing splendors; 
in it we see Liszt the magician pure and 
simple. Mr. Baermann has played it here 


; ye” Oe ee thats 8) 
Ns Re Raga eS 
t or - has 


“Oedipus Tyrannus’’ of once before, and we feel about his play- 


ing now much as we did then. As a piece 
of pianoforte playing, his performance ig 


the admirable at every point; he plays it with. 


Yet we can- 


these concerts,” had probably never been | ot help feeling that hé brings to bear upon 


heard in Boston before; but, in cases of 
doubt, prudent statements are best. What 


makes us think that the work may be |Cthers which are indispensable. 


the composition certain high qualities that 
are wasted upon it, to the exclusion of 
The work 


Symphony is published in score only in the 
Rieter - Biedermann edition, in which it 
stands as “No. 3;’’ when the Harvard Mu- 


it with too profound a feeling, with too 
much interior warmth. He plays it too 
much as if it were Beethoven’s ‘‘Emperor.’’ 


Sical Association gave up its symphony |For, with all this deep sincerity, the more. 


ecnecerts, this edition of Haydn sympho- 
nies had only reached its ‘‘No, 2;’’ and the 
only organization likely to give the sym- 
phony since then has been the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra. 

But, whether. an absolute, or only a com- 
parative, novelty, the symphony is in- 
finitely charming. It is not one of Haydn's 
greatest, but surely one of his most de- 
lightful and characteristic. It has all his 
freshness of melodic invention, all his 
fineness of workmanship, all his sparkling 
humor. There are moments in the Andante 
which reach the acme of ideal 
beauty of orchestral coloring as well as of 
line. The finale is a gem! The symphony 
was exquisitely played, and received with 
an enthusiasm that showed that our public 
has not lost all its naiveté. 

Mr. Paine’s ‘‘Gedipus’” prelude wears 
well; with every successive hearing, it im- 
presses one more and more as a work of 
genius. Here the composer shows himself 


? 


beauty— 


g 


T 


v 


magical diablerie is wanting; one can fancy | 
the concerto flashed out by Boito’s Me-— 
fistofele, as he stands poised on the world’s 
ball, with Mephistophelean humor, sarcasm, 
faith in nothing. Mr. Baermann’s hearti- , 
ness of feeling is all astray in this hollow, 
heartless, but infinitely gorgeous and “tIn- 
tellectual’’ concerto. It is a case of in- 
compatibility of temperament! But there 
was so much that was superb in his play-. 
ing that the audience could not but be en- 
thusiastic. He was roundly applauded and 
recalled. | 
The next, and last, programme is: 
Beethoven, overture to ‘‘Fidelio,’’ opus 72;. 
Beethoven, scena and aria. ‘‘Abischeulich- 
er!’ from ‘‘Fidelio;” Beethoven, symphony 
No. 9, in D-minor, opus 125. The solo sing- 
ers will be Mme. de Vére-Saplo, Miss Gers. 
trude May Stein, Mr. Evan Willlams and 
Eriecson Bushnell. The chorus will be 
made up of members of the Cecilia. ‘i 


—————— 


perfectly at home in an absolutely free 


musical form, able to be free and musically 
coherent at the same time. The work is 
full of beauty, the composer’s inventive- 
ness never flags for a moment. 


And how | 


admirably dramatic and tragic it all is! | 


what a complete musical expression of its 
subject! Those uneasy, restless basses 
make a ground-tone of terror and horror, 
above which the sinister, ill-boding har- 
mionies and the tragic pathos of the can- 
tilena hover as if in dismayed awe. It is a 
perfect 


grand. 
Waener’s splendid. Kaiser-Marsch was, 


thank heaven! not overdone. There was no 
mistaken attempt to get breadth and 
grandeur of impression at the expense of 
rhythmic life and vigor of accent. 
work made a magnificent effect. 


| 


picture. The performance was { 
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The | 
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Liszt’s A-major concerto is not so gen-— 


erally popular as his earlier one in E-flat; 
but, to us, it is the finer work of the two. 
It is more Liszt’s own, more in his most 
individual vein. 
one in E-flat, as we like “Orpheus” and the 
‘‘Kaust-Symphony” better than ‘Les Pré- 
ludes” or ‘‘Tasso.”’ It is more essentially 
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We like it better than the; Kalsermarsch......ssessseses 


THE SYMPHONY CONCERT, 


y RCE Unit ~4/ 29 
Mr. Baermann, the Soloist, 
Most Cordially Received. 


His Playing of the Liszt Concerto 
in C Major for the Pianoforte 
Evoked Enthusiasm — Haydn’s 
Fascinating Symphony in oO 
Major Read and Played Delight- 


fully. 


The 23d concert of the Boston Sym- 
phony orchestra, in Music Hall last even- 
ing, was given with this programme: 


Symphony ip O major, Rieter-Bieder-' 
mann, 8 beoebser 
Concert 2, in . x alse v 
MAJOL. «cece ee veees eeoeeer ee eae ow oes es LABae 
Prelude to ‘‘Oedipus Tyrannus’’.. I 
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Mr. Carl Baermann was the soloist, vi 
The Haydn symphony had not | 
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> and. th hi felicitous fitness with 
1 i ‘ushers in the noble tragedy for 
( Pl MA tna Narbitten. The Liszt con- 
t ly as showy and , S “ 
as its companion in E 
en performed, but in Bgl 
5 is her in inspiration and 
: es pect c in sentiment, and though it | 
“ abbF: nt Mie effective enough, is, 
rhaps, most sincere o ‘Liszt’s 
sitions for the pianoforte in 
“virtuoso display, calcu- 
ly to astonish by the agility 
snerety che rformer triumphs over 
if C cul Mig of finger gymnastics. And 
exceedingly exacting, but its 
on a are not as obtrusive as they 
in-.Liszt. . 
xrmann, who was received with 
rae lity, played the concerto 
einni ng to end with perfact mas- 
to beauty and finish of 
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a are pleasure to listen to him 
rs pianoforte playing that 
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MUSIC. 


— MR. BAERMANN AT THE SYMPHONY — 


‘“TRANSFIGURATION OF CHRIST” AT 
THE CECILIA—MME. CARRENO, 
ETC. 


It was guoito see and to hear Mr. Baermann 
again at a Symphony concert, and his appear- 


ance at the twenty-third of the now ended series | 
was the signal for hearty and continued applause. — 


There is somuch mere virtuosity in the pianoforte 
playing of the time—so much perversion of difficult 
and highly developed, although really simple- 


| souled, music into a vehicle for technical display— 
‘so much misrepresentation ofthe spirit of many 


compositions just because they can be made use of 
for exhibition purposes,—that there are a pure de- 
light and a wholesome lesson in the performance 


ofevena concerto by {Liszt asa work of art and © 


not as a compound of tests for digital profi- 
ciency. It wasso that Mr. Baermaun played the 
concerto in A; and as he was really a student of 
Liszt fora long time and his friend ever after, it 
was only reasonable to suprose that his treatment 
of it was whatthe composer meant and wished. 
Li:zt wrote things enough which demand little else 
than velocity, force, audacity and excited ardor, 
to satisfy all the pyrotechnic players and all the 
hearers who are avid of stimulation in the world. 
And, although he could not change his nature, re- 
construct his style nor witbhold himself from (some 
extravagance, it is reasonable to think he intended 
this conceito to be something better in spirit, senti- 
mentand manner. Atany rate, thus Mr. Baermann 
played it—with a facility and fertility of 
technique which mastered easily all the huge 


difficulties that are no less in number and req uisi- 
tlon because they need not be forced upon observa- | 


tion as primary essentials. His fine perception, his 
perspicous statement, his sense of proportion, his 
natural sympathy and his four-square art have 


often been shown in his unsurpassed readings of. 


Beethoven, Schumann and Brahms, and they uow 
made manifest that he is competent to cope, 
| whether as executant or interpreter, with the lighter 
authors as well asthe classic masters. The com- 
pliment of the clusest attention was paid him, and 
he was recalled again and again. 

Mr. Gericke had provided other approved num- 
bers in an interesting and genial, but unfamiliar, 
symphony by Haydn, Professor Paine’s stately 
prelude to his ‘*Edipus,”’ and the ‘*Kaisermarsch 
of Wagner. 

The season ended last night, as Mr. Gericke 
| might have been expected to end it, with a perform- 
ance of Beethoven's ninth symphony, about which 
we cannot speak until next week. 


“symphony concert was: 


The Symphony Concert. 


The programme of the’ twenty-third 


. Aan ene / @ 
G OAV22 AKA OW, Af 4 97. 
Symphony in © major Haydn | 
Concerto for Pianoforte No, 2, A seg 


Prelude to “Oedipus Tyrannus” 

K. Paine 
Wagner 

Carl Baermann. 


The Emperor's March 
Soloist: Mr. 

The Hlaydn symphony opened the con- 
cert with a sweet and cheerful message 
from the past, and although it was not 
difficult to detect the vast distance that 
separates the past of Haydn from the 
present of Richard Strauss, the genius 
that caused it to turn lovingly to the 
past was equally evident. It is general- 
ly considered that in calling a thing ~* 
“old-fashioned,” a valid criticism of con- 
demnation has been uttered, but in reali- 
ty an old fashion implies nothing more 
than a change in taste, and to the paint- 
ey old fashions, in the way of attire, are 
more artistic than new fashions. In 
music, in judging between the old and 
hew, the art element is generally left 
out of consideration, and relative com- 


plexity, instead of relative inspiration, 
us taken as the test of merit. Haydn’s 


symphony is not complex; the master 
lived in an era when learning\was not 
used for its own sake; when the idea 
and not the elaborate ornamentation 
tuking the place of ideas, was the essence 
or art, the idea and its expression. The 
ideas are in full evidence, and there is 
never a moment when even the’ un- 
learned e@an mistake the intentions of 
the composer, or fail to follow him ‘n 
his musical flight. The second move- 
is delightful, the 
finale flashes along like a brilliant play 


ment, the andante, 


of sunlight. “Papa” Haydn was a wel- 
come guest at the end of a long musical 
senson, the work was delightfully 
played, and the audience was kept in 
the happiest of humors. 

The Liszt concerto is a brilliant piece 
of work, and it was brilliantly played by 
Mi. Baermann, who was most” en- 


thusiastically greeted by the large audi- 


ence that has gathered to hear him, The 


artist was in his happiest mood and he 
played in his familiar large and faultless 
style that is so rarely heard on the con- | 


| fear that this composer will eee a 


cert stage. It was a delight to hear the | 
ciean clear ring of the notes under his 
skilled fingers, to hear the scale passage | 
ccme out with an evenness suggestive of 
the flow of liquid music, to note the rare 
_ beauty of his phrasing and the master- 
ful manner with which he reached into 
the very heart of the work. The diffieul- 
ties were conquered without the slight- 
est attempt at display, the piano held— 
the position intended by the composer, 
and it rang out most sweetly under the 
caulessing fingers or wailed with gloomy 


‘passion at the artist’s will, It is al- 


Ways an artistic treat to hear Mr, Baer- 


e . . 
‘mann; he is always the artist to be de- 


pended on, Whose work is equally satis- 
(ving from first to last, and who never 
descends from the high art region that 
he has made his own, It is doubtful if 
1 better interpretation of the Liszt con- 
certo has been ever heard; it is doubt- 


ful if a better interpretation is possible, 


and Mr. Baermann’s triumph was. at- 
tested by the fact of the unusual en- 
thusiasm of the audience and by the 
many times he was reealled to bow his 
tuanks. Who has not heard Mr. Baer- 
mann has not heard a marvel. 

The programme for the next and last 
concert of the symphony orchestra is: 
Overture, “Fidelio,”” Beethoven; Aria, 
Mme. De Vere-Sapio; Symphony No. 
YQ (choral), Beethoven. The soloists are 
Mme. De Vere-Sapio. Miss Gertrude 
May Stein, Mr. Evan Williams, Mr. | 
Ericcon Bushnell. <A chorus of mem- 
bers of the Cecilia will assist. 
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The programme began innocently e 


with a new work (at Jeast it was te 


formed for the first time at. th c 
certs) by a composer named ‘Hay an, | 
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failure in the musical field; he he 


_very- prominent defects; he has a 
‘tendency. to write melody; he 2 
surd* notion that music. eae 


there was a succession of cor. cu 
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| The score is without clarinets and 
trumpets, and there is but one flute in 
addition tothe usual wood wind, but 
‘even with these limited means there is 
!.a wonderful variety of tone color, and 
‘when Haydn desired to make a noise it 
is’. urprisiing how solid the results are 
“with no 6ther brass than two horns. 
‘These old composers could achieve mar- 
“vels with limited means. : 
Mr. Gericke is to be heartily thanked 
‘for having made a new departure in ad- 
‘ding his fascinating symphony to the 
“scant list that has for so long done ser- 
vice here in representing Haydn. in this 
x ‘of composition. 


with a pleased attention that culmi- 
nated in a vigorous outburst of applause 
at the close. 
_ Prof. Paine’s fine prelude repeated the 
‘ong impression it has always made 
4 ts dignity of utterance, its solid mu- 
sicianship and the felicitous fitness with 
which it ushers in the noble tragedy for 
which it was written. The Liszt con- 
certo is scarcely as showy and as spir- 
“ited a work as its companion in E flat, 
and is less often performed, but in many 
‘essentials it is higher in inspiration and 
more aro in sentiment, and though it 
Te bri liant and effective enough, it is, 
per bape, the most sincere of Liszt’s 
‘Jarger compositions for the pianoforte in 
its pauctty of virtuoso display, calcu- 
lated merely to astonish by the agility 
with which the joka triumphs over 
‘the difficulties of finger gymnastics. And 
‘yet it is exceedingly exacting, but its 
exactions are not as obtrusive as they 
generally are in. Liszt. 
Mr. Baermann, who was received with 
reat cordiality, played the concerto 
from ohana to end with perfact mas- 
tery in regard to beauty and finish of 


“technique, nobility of style and chaste > 


artistic sentiment. | 

It was a rare pleasure to listen to him 
again, to enjoy pianoforte playing that 
{s free from the 

sensationalism that has been fastened 
‘on it of late, and to find reliet from tnat 
method of art that is more concerned 
With arousing astonishment at the 


‘rapidity and the noise with which the 
4 pape tata can manipulate his fingers 
‘than with manifesting respect for the 


“composer and with attempting to do jus-. 


ones to the music for the music’s sake. 
In both interpretation and performance 
he held his own firmly, and, if he re- 
frained from trying to glorify his tech- 


nique, he none the less showed that he 
fas 


had sufficient and to spare for all the 
demands that were made on it. He'was 
listened to with deep. interest, and at 
the close of the concerto was applauded 
with ee and recalled 
: mes. . 7 


For the closing condert of. the. season. 
the pro- | 
| of Wagner. 


on next Saturday evening, 

gramme is to be::devot 
. thoven, as follows: Overture, ‘‘Fi- 
delio,”” and symphony No. 9. The solo- 
‘ists are to be Mme. De Vere-Sapio, Miss 
ertrude May Stein, Mr. Evans Will- 
q re ee Ericcson Bushnell. The 

oO co 


wholly to 


‘gs is: 


form ‘o : It was read and | 
played delightfully, and was listened to | 


extravagances and the . 


nsist of members of the 


MUSIC. 


‘“TRANSFIGURATION OF CHRIST” AT 
THE CECILIA—MME. CARRENO, 
ETC. 

It was guolito see and to hear Mr. Baermann 
again at a Symphony concert, and his appear- 
ance at the twenty-third of the now ended series 
was the signal for bearty and continued applause. 
There is somuch mere virtuosity in the pianoforte 
playing of the time—so much perversion of difficult 
and highly developed, although really simple- 
souled, music into a vehicle for technical display— 
so much misrepresentation ofthe spirit of many 


compositions just because they can be made use of 


for exhibition purposes,—that there are a pure de- 


light and a wholesome lesson in the performance | 


ofevena concerto by {Liszt asa work of art and 
not as a compound of tests for digital profi- 
ciency. 
concerto in A; and as he was reaily a student of 
Liszt fora long time and his friend ever after, it 
was only reasonable to supyose that his treatment 
of itwas whatthe composer meant and wished. 


: Li:zt wrote things enough which demand little else 


than velocity, force, audacity and excited ardor, 
to satisfy all the pyrotechnic players and all the 
hearers who are avid of stimulation in the world. 
And, although he could not change his nature, re- 
construct his style nor withhold himself from {some 
extravagance, it is reasonable to think he intended 
this conceito to be something better in spirit, senti- 


mentand manner. Atany rate, thus Mr. Baermann | 


played it—with a facility and fertility of 
technique which mastered easily all the 
difficulties that are no less in number and requisi- 
tlon because they need not be forced upon observa- 
tion as primary essentials. His fine perception, his 
perspicous statement, his sense of proportion, his 


natural sympathy and his four-square art have | 


otten been shown in his unsurpassed readings of 
Beethoven, Schumann and Brahms, and they uow 
made manifest that he is competent to cope, 
whether as executant or interpreter, with the lighter 
authors as well asthe classic masters. The com- 


pliment of the clusest attention was paid him, and 


he was recalled again and again. 

Mr. Gericke had provided other approved num- 
bers in an interesting and genial, but unfamiliar, 
symphony by Haydn, Professor Puine’s stately 
prelude to his ‘*Edipus,”’ and the ‘‘Kaisermarsch”’ 


The season ended last night, as Mr. Gericke 
might have been expected to end it, with a perform- 
ance of Beethoven's ninth symphony, about which 
we cannot speak until next week. 


It was so that Mr. Baermaun played the. 


huge | 


| 


St 


| Separates the 


present of 


| 
| 


The symphony Concert. 


The programme of the 


“symphony concert was: 


C, v0, cane we 
Symphony in C major 


Concerto for Pianotorte No, : Major 


Liszt 


Prelude to “Oedipus Tyrannus”’..... 


The 


kK. Paine 
Wagner 


Emperors Mareh 


Soloist: Mr. Carl Baermaun. 


The Tlaydn symphony opened the con- 


cert with 


past of 
Richard 


Ilaydn 


Strauss, the genius 


that caused it to turn lovingly to the 


paist Was equally evident. It is general- 


lv considered that in calling a 


“old-rashioned,’ a valid criticism of con- 
demnation has been uttered, but in reali- 
tv an old fashion implies nothing more 
than a Change in taste, and to the paint- 
ey old fashions, in the way of attire, are 
“urtistic than fashions, In 


lore hew 


music, in judging between the old 


new, the art element is generally 


out ot consideration, and relative 


plexity, instead of relative inspiration, 


the test of Haydn's 
master 
lived in an era when learning\Wwas not 
when the idea 
ornamentation 


isn taken us merit. 


symphony is not complex; the 


used for its own sake: 


and mot the elaborate 


‘itaking the place of ideas, was the essence 


| 


|} the COMposer, OF fail to 
| his musical flight. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


! 
learned 


ha me guest 


The 


and there is 


‘art, the idea and its expression. 
full 
moment 


ideas are in evidence, 


ever of when even the un- 


ean mistake the intentions of 


follow him ‘n 
The 


is delightful, the 


second move- 


ment, the andante, 
tingle flashes along like a brilliant play 


of sunlight. “Papa’ THayvdn was a wel- 
at the end of a long musical 
delightfully 


kept in 


SCHSOD, the work WilS 


plaved, and the audience was 


the happiest of humors. 

The Liszt concerto is a brilliant piece 
of work, and it was brilliantly played by 
Was most eClh- 


Mu. Rauermann, who 


thusiastically greeted by the large audi- 


Pence that has gathered to hear him, The 


artist was in his happiest mood and he 


played in his familiar large and faultless | 
style that is so rarely heard on the con- | 


twenty-third 


ithe very heart of the work. 


au sweet and cheerful message | the position intended by the 


from the pruast, and although it Was not : sic it rine out most sweetly Wonder the 


difficult to detect the vast distance that ° 
from the ’ 


mnapn: he 


thing ° 


| dlescends 


and | 
left } 
Col- : 


i tuanks, 


| 


| 


cerr stage. 


‘ful manner with 


It was a delight to hear the | 
cican Clear ring of the notes under his 


skilled fingers, to hear the scale passage 
» ecme out with an evenness suggestive of 
the flow of liquid music, to note the rare 


beauty of his phrasing and the master- 
Which he reached into 
The difficul- 

the slight- 
held | 


composer, | 


} 


lies were conquered without 


est attempt at display, the piano 


calessing fingers or wailed with gloomy 


passion at the artist's will, It is al- 


WoYSsS an artistic treat 


to hear Mr, Baer- | 
is always the artist to be de- 
pended on, Whose work Is equally satis- | 


(ving from first to last, and who never 


from the high art region that | 


hoe has made his own. It is doubtful if | 


i better interpretation of the Liszt con- | 


certo has been ever heard: it 1s doubt- 


if a better interpretation is possible, 
Mr. 


tested by the 


hhicl Baermann’s triumph was. at- 


facet of the unusual en- 
thhusiasm of the audience and hy the 
was reenlled to bow his 


Ay Oe 


tines he 
Who 


mgnn has not heard a marvel. 


many 


has not heard Baer | 


The programme for the next and last 


| concert of the symphony orchestra is: 


| Overture, 
i‘ Mme. De 
9 (choral), 


| May 


: 


“Eridelio,”’ 


Vere-Sapio; 


Beethoven; Aria, 
Svinphony No. 
The soloists are 
Miss Gertrude 
Williams, Mr. | 


ehorus of mem: 


Beethoven. 
Mine. De 
Stein, 


Vere-Saplo, 
Mr. 
Isriccon Bushnell. A 


Svan 


i bers of the Cecilia will assist. 


! 


ileal 
/ 


MUSICAL MATTERS. 


eR. we nay be 
. ie a © 
ae 


Prof. Carl Baermann’s Su SS 
on the Symphonic Stage. mn 


The programme began innocently enough | 
With a new work (at Jeast it was = 
formed for the first time at these oe 
certs) by a composer named Haydn, We 


_ fear that this composer will make an utte 


there was a succession of consecutive 


failure in the musical field; he has mani 
very prominent defects; he has a distin 

tendency to write melody; he has the al 
surd notion that music should be ¢ 2a 
and intelligible; he absolutely resolves 


his dissonances; we do not beli ve | 


4 
id ‘ 
‘ 
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The chief : of the final 

en es lout any of the “Papa 

y with which some conduc- 

e works, and had a manly 

ft made an excellent contrast 
of the counterthemes. — 


mann was the pianist of 


d was greeted. with much. 
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: ym wher n he ‘made his appearance, 


or a few years on the sym- 
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» a Pies eS He nk) 
om es us the Liszt Concerto in 


e time, and on this occa- 


Gebt in full, Some 

tt ; the pianist who is the 

ica geet Alene and clas- 
| peg gf Sasi have chosen a 
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eh with the new; it presente paces | 
| sii modern style of endless. melody pies 
bined with a clearness of harmonic treat- 
ment that we often miss in the works of 


the present, 
‘This crumb from the ; 
us wish for the 
we _ have. had, Schumann’s 
fred’? as a symphonic day 0 would 
it not be sible some day to give 
whole of tiie native work ts proper — 
orchestral support (which it has never | 
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Mme. CLEMENTINE DE VERE, 
Miss GERTRUDE MAY STEIN, 


SEASON 1898-99. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 


Mr. WILHELM GERICKE, Conduetor. 


AXIV. CONGERY. 


|Last of the Season. | 


SATURDAY, APRIL 29, AT 8, P.M. 


Programme. 


BEETHOVEN. OVERTURE to “Fidelio,” op. 72. 


BEETHOVEN. RECITATIVE, ‘“‘Abscheulicher!’’ and 


ARIA, “‘Komm’, Hoffnung,” from ‘‘Fidelio.”’ 


BEETHOVEN. SYMPHONY No. g, in D minor (CHORAL), op. 125. 


ORCHESTRAL PART. 


. Allegro, ma non troppo, un poco maestoso. 
. Molto vivace. — Presto. 
. Adagio molto e cautabile. 


CHORAL PART (the Text from Schiller’s “Ode to Joy’’). 


- Presto. — Allegro assai. -- Presto. 
Baritone Recitative, 
Quartet and Chorus: Allegro assai. 
enor Solo and Chorus: Allegro assai vivace, alla Marcia. 
FS som Allegro assai. 
Chorus: Andante maestoso. — Adagio, ma non troppo, ma 
divoto, — Allegro energico, sempre ben marcato. 
Quartet and Chorus: Allegro ma non tanto. — Prestissimo. 


SN siete a SetieS~wr = sustaene SE te ee Se ete ee eee -_—-—— 


Soloists: 


Mr. EVAN WILLIAMS, 
Mr. ERICCSON BUSHNELL. 


Chorus of Members of the CECILIA. 


~ <> shane scene ef SS ake 





: a delight to welcome this great pianist 
| to the concert-platform; he has appeare 
| far too seldom in recent days. 
The Prelude to. that great American 
| composition, “Oedipus Tyrannus’’ by Prof. 
John K. Paine, came next, and, spite of 
an occasional roughness, received) a very 
effective performance. The prelude is-= 
not the very strongest part of the work | 


Pt, - 
me 


, ? Lon ne % 
” gy 


4 


4 ) 


_ Such ‘simplicity, beauty and 

are not to be tolerated; if such things were 
_to be allowed we should have every con- 
‘cert-goer comprehending the music and 
much of the critic’s occupation would has- 
ten after Othello’s! 

_ Yet the audience seemed heartily to en- 
joy the Watteau-like symphony (in C) 
With its pastoral pipings, its drone bass, 


‘its display of flute and oboe, and other 


a 

*&y 
> % 
.: 
’ 


4 
*y 


Boston Music Hall. 


‘shepherd accessories. 


‘ 


} 
| 


The variations of 


the second movement had a counterpoint 


- 
# 


as clear as crystal, an easy leading of the 
voices that the present does not give us. 


The flute obbligato in this was excellently 


played. 
The minuet was more virile than the 
dance music of Haydn usually appears 
and the oboe work in its Trio was super- 
latively good! The chief theme of the final 
rondo was given without any of the “Papa 
Haydn” senility with which some conduc- 
tors invest these works, and had a manly 
turbulence that made an excellent contrast 
with the suavity of the counterthemes. 
Prof. Carl Baermann was the pianist of 
the concert, and was greeted with much 
cordiality when he made his appearance, 


the first for a few years on the sym-' 


phonic stage. 
He has owed us the Liszt Concerto in 


A major for some time, and on this occa- | 


Sion discharged the debt in full. Some 
may wonder that the pianist who is the 


personification of intellectuality and clas- | 


sicism in music should have chosen a 
Liszt work for his ‘“‘rentree,’’ but we may 
remind these that the Liszt concerto in 


‘A is a very different matter from the 
Liszt concerto in E flat; in this work the 


great Hungarian abnegates gipsy eccen- 
tricities and achieves a result in which 
romance and .intellectuality are wonder- 
fully blended. 


~The work is logical and coherent, its | 
ideas are finely developed from tangible 
themes, and it steers clear of the bizar- 
rhapsodical 


-rerrie that marks Liszt’s 
‘piano compositions. lLiszt’s skill in scor- 
ing saves him from the orchestral ship- 
wreck that came to Chopin fn the con- 
certo field, and prevents this work from 
becoming merely a piano piece with an 
obilging orchestra in the background, 
playing an accompaniment. 

Yet the concerto abounds in very effec- 
tive contrasts and its changes of mood 
are many and striking. All these changes 


were admirably caught up both by pian-! 


ist and orchestra. The excellence of the 
performance made one imagine Liszt a 
greater composer than he has received 
the credit of being. 

At the close of the performance Prof. 


Baermann was called to the platform! 


(some of the choruses are the noblest mu- 
sic that has yet been produced in our 
ccuntry) but its orotund phrases are big 


'with fate and the shadows of coming 
| events are in almost every measure of the 
| composition. 


Such a work seems t) rerzoneiia the cld 


of the modern style of endless melody com- 
nined with a clearness of harmonic treat- 
ment that we often miss in the works of 
the present. 

This crumb from the banquet made 
us wish for the entire feast; 
we have had Schumann’s ‘‘Man.- 
fred’’ as a symphonic concert, would 


ic not be possible some day to give the. 


whole of this native work with its proper 
orchestral support (which it has never 
yet received) in these concerts? 

Now came Waegner’s ‘‘Kaiser Marsch” 
and Mr. Gericke cried Havoc and let loose 
tne trombones. Much as we love some 
of the Wagnerian oneras we have never 
been able to come under the spell of the 
Wagnerian marches. There was a vein of 
bombast in Wagner which bursts forth 


fortissimo in each of these martial com- | 


positions. 

They are not to be regarded as actual 
marching compositions, but rather as an 
apotheosis of warlike homage and gpeiory. 


No military company, except possibly the | 


j style with the new; it presents something | 


Ancient and Honorable Artillery, return- | 
ing from a banquet to the London com-. 
pany, could ever keep step with the irreg- i 


ular lar and capricious phrases. 


One must pay the highest compliments | 


, to Mr. Gericke on the interpretation of this 


easily-spoiled work; he gave a thoroughly 
sensible performance of a composition 
which is often exaggerated, he made a 
painting out of what is too frequently 
presented as a chromo, in short he gave 
meaning to the tumult and led gradually 
up to an overwhelming climax. 

{t is not too much 
“i<aiser-Marsch’’ has never received so 
good a performance in Boston as it had at 
this concert. 
the best. 


to say Wagner's | 


en te, 


But it is dynamite music at 
Its din and clatter reminds of | 


a story which Wilhelmj once ventured to | 


tell to Wagner himself; 
having tried in every way to cure a deaf 
patient at last determined to try heroic 
measures and took him to hear a Wagner 
onvera; after the third act the patient cried 
out in ecstasy—‘‘Doctor! Doctor! I ean 
hear! I hear it all!’—but alas, the doctor 


a physician after | 


could no longer hear him! he had himseitr | 
hecome totaliy deaf! Wagner laughed at : 


the tale but Sarcastically added—‘‘Ver 
good, Wilhelmj! but couldn’t you just a 
well Saddle that tale on ‘The Hugue- 
nots’ ’’? Louis C. Elson. 


SEASON 1898-99 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 


Mr. WIUHELRM GERICKE, Conductor. 


AATY. CONCERT. 


|Last of the Season. | 


SATURDAY, APRIL 29, AT 


Programme. 


BEETHOVEN. OVERTURE to ‘Fidelio,’ Op. ° 


BEETHOVEN. RECITATIVE, ‘“‘Abscheulicher!”’ and 


ARIA, “Komim’, Hoffnung,” from ‘Fidelio. 


BEETHOVEN SYMPHONY No. g, in D minor (CHORAL). Op. 125. 


ORCHESTRAL PART 
i. Allegro, ma non troppo, ul poco maestoso 
I. Molto vivace.— Presto. 
Adagio molto e cantabile. 
CHORAL PART (th 


» Pre sto, — 


Text from Schiller’s “Od: 

-Allegro assai. -- Presto 

Baritone Recitative, 

QGuartet and Chorus: Allegre 

Tenor Solo and Chorus: Alli 

Chorus: Allegro assai. 

Chorus Andante maestoso. — Adagio, ma non troppo, ma 
divoto, — Allegro enervico, sempre ben marcato. 

Quartet and Chorus: Ailegro ma non tanto. — Prestissimo., 


‘gro assai vivace, alla Marcia 


Ssloists: 


Mme. CLEMENTINE DE VERE, 
Miss GERTRUDE MAY STEIN, 


Mr. EVAN WILLIAMS, 
Mr. ERICCSON BUSHNELL. 


Chorus of Members of the CECILIA. 





GSyarPuony 


Onxcnesrra. 


Mr. Wilhelm Gericke, Conductor. 


See ee LR 


NINETEENTH SEASON, 1899-1900. 


te 


OPENING CONCERT 
SATURDAY EVENING, OCTOBER 14, 


1899. 


AUCTION SALE OF SEASON TICKETS for the Friday Afternoon Public Rehearsals. 
$12 tickets, Monday, September 25, 1899, at Io A.M. 
$7.50 tickets, Tuesday, September 26, 1899, at 10 A.M. 
Saturday Evening Concerts. 
$12 tickets, Thursday, September 28, 1899, at 10 A.M, 
$7.50 tickets, Friday, September 209, 1899, at 10 A.M. 





MANUSCRIPT 


To the Members of The Cecilia and Assisting Singers : 


It gives me great pleasure to express my feeling of gratitude 
to all the members of The Cecilia and other singers who sang in 
the last performances of the Ninth Symphony, and to thank them 
very heartily for their kind assistance and the exquisite way in 


which they performed their difficult parts. 


Sincerely yours, 


WILHELM GERICKE. 
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MUSICAL MATTE 
Closing Concert of Symphony 
Season—Joseffy Recital, 


Friday and Saturday were days to be 
marked witha White stone by the music- 
lovers of Boston, for on these days of 
week our Symphony orchestra Zave 
Performances of 
phony that were 
lossal work has not been heard here in 
its entirety Since the reign of that King 
Arthur, who threw away his Excalibur 
baton soon after its performance, and it 
has never been performed here as it was 
On the present occasions, 

1 may or may not be impressed with 
the grandeur of the work, 1 may readily 
‘find fault with the theme of the finale, 
Which has been Called a ‘“‘Gassenhauer’”’ 
(a street ditty) by an eminent German 








memorable. 


critic, and Which certainly bears some |. 


kinship to our Own “Yankee Doodle” (it 
has aiso become “Rise my soul and 
Stretch thy wings” in our hymnals) in 
its simple, conjunct movement; but 1 
Cannot .fail to be intensely interested in 
the largest existing example of the gso- 
nata form, the Srandest pyramid of the- 
matic development. 


e€nough for this emphatic 
Style of work. . 

And then came the Symphony, the 
Xiece de resistance” of the concert. It 
has been imagined by many that the 9th 
breaks the Sonata-forms as 


¢é 


ment brings 
the key of the Submediant, does not re- 
peat its exposition pefore development, 
and has a peculiar 
Tempo, but breaks 
rule; the slow inovement varies a double 
theme, but Beethoven had already es- 


Symphony 
varies a simple theme, 
had Previously used the variation-form 
in the finale of his “Heroic Symphony.” 
a contra-bass theme 


paper, it is almost 
it out with human 
was perfectly done 
by the Cecilia society chorus, 
Ply cover them and Mr. Gericke with 
glory; we do not expect ever to hear 
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{ upside down), which Suggests A 


1 loved to dally with tonality; 


Beethoven’s 9th sym- | 





- the sudden caprices, 













these and the violoncellos deserve 


tumult and afterwards bid the reminis- 


- But there is a practical, as well as a h 


| Symphony would be 


ee ne 
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r hea: 1 it so smoothly i iter 
But we must 
the ist movement started effe 
@nough; the tantalizing ted ” 
‘figure (the “Flying Dutchman” motive, . 

minor, 
» and a half... 







A major, D 
| dozen other 
| the way in Which the great 

theme finally 
| key at last—D minor. 


Somewhat hyper. critical in wishing it to 
have been a little iouder in the basses) 
mighty ending to the movement, 
The Scherzo is Srotesque rather than 
humorous, and there is always a little 
of the ferocity of Aristophanes tn Beeth- 
Oven at play; but the fierce contrasts, 
were superbly given, 
and the kettle-drum in its unusual oct- 
ave tuning shone forth resplendent, 
This was the chief orchestral triumph of 
the Ist 3 movements. 
The slow movement, 


With its 2 tempi, 
its beautiful beginning 


and its intricate 


. variations was well caught up, but now 


all was on the tiptoe of expectation for 
the climax of the work, ( ie 
| At last, with a hideous dissonance, the 
great finale began! Some commentators 
who allow Richard Strauss to picture 
metaphysical strife by Shaking up @G 
major and B major together (in “Zarath- 
ustra’’) wonder why Beethoven should: 
so discordantly begin his celebration of 
the millennium. 4, 

Beethoven was tremendously in earn. 
est on 2 topics—universa] freedom, Migr 
led to the Heroic Symphony and t e 
“Egmont” music, and universal brother- | 
hood, which found its expression here, 
He did not practice these ideals in his 
daily life, unfortunately, but 
that very large Class which may 
denominated as “illiberal liberals.” eae 

Before singing of the happiness of 
the reunion of the human race, however, © 
he gives a forcible sketch of earthly 
misery, contention and Strife in the open- 
ing dissonance and the wild cries of 
agony that succeed it. ere 

The grandest dialogue in instrumenta i 
music follows, as the contrabasses (both. 


= 
the 










Static praise for their work) rebuke 


cences of the preceding 


! movements, | 
which enter 1 by ict 


1, to cease. 








aesthetic purpose in this employment of 
‘the deep strings here; 
to enter as Liszt 
npt 
to mix oil and en. 
forces; the instrument is from the Ist. h , 
embodiment of a voice without words 
and when the baritone enters with the 
addition of definite language it seems 
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‘sequently, to the same notes, 
add Schiller’s poem. 


work the voice of Miss De 
gloriously effective. 
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na. 


3, the basses 
) Mr. Ericcson Btsh- 
nell sang the opening bass phrases with 
dignity and clearness, and in the later 


Vere was 


When the names 


of Miss Gertrude May Stein and Mr. 


Bvan Williams are added to 


Soloists it will be seen that the vocal | 
quartette was sure to be effective. 


the list of | 


But the work of the chorus calls for’ 
‘more superlatives than we dare print: 


the basses gave their “kiss 


to all the 


world” with splendid breadth, the so- 
pranos wandered “high among the star 
pavilions” with a steadiness and lack of 
‘squeaking that almost persuaded 1 that 
the finale was a singable work, the parts 


‘blended exquisitely, even the 


final pres- 


tissimo, in which Mr, Gericke was mer- 
‘Ciless (a delirium of Joy like that at the 
end of “Fidelio’) was not blurred. It 


was wonderful. 


The use of voices in this finale is said 
to have sent Wagner into the operatic 
‘field, convinced that Beethoven had con- 
-fessed that the limits of instrumental 
power had been reached; but, as Beet- 
oven uses the voices tn a purely instru- 


mental manner, and 


chiefly employs 


them in order to attach Schiller’s poem 
and a definite meaning to his work, the 
argument is not a very logical one. 

~ The great performance ended a most 


successful orchestral season, 
Stastic applause which 


the enthu- 


greeted Mr. 


Gericke at his entrance showed that the 
general work of the eminent conductor 
was appreciated; the still greater ap- 
plause at the end was a tribute to a 
performance that in itself gives Mr. 
Gericke a right to be classed with the , 
very leading lights of orchestral con- | 


ducting. Louis 


| Scarcely have the echoes of the Symphonies died 


C. Elson. 


away before the Music Hall isall ready for the 


_ Stir and bustle of the Promenades. 


For on Monday 


next—which allows only the necessary time for 


getting theroom ready and having 


a few inter- 


views with the music, for the first programmes,— 
the doors will be thrown open, the extra lights will 
burn, the decorations (such as they can be) will be 
hung up,the tables and chairs will be tucked in as 


close as they will go, the clean aprons and jackets | 


will be slipped on, the yentilators will all be ajar, 
a thousa nd smokes will begin to rise and mingle in 
haze, and the band will begin to plsy—although no 


elephant, nor even the 
round.’’ 
same as heretofore, and the interest 


baby-est, could ‘‘now go 
The orchestra will practically be the 


of the pro- 


grammes and the vitality of tho playing are guar- 


anteed by the conductorship of Mr. 
more can be said ? 
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. to “‘Fidelio’’................ Beethoven 
Recitative and aria from ‘‘Fidelio’’.... 
ss : ~~ Beethoven 
Clementine de Vere-Sapio. 
Symphony No. 9.... 

The quartet was made up of Mrs. de 
Vere-Sapio, Miss Stein, Evan Williams 
and Ericsson Bushnell. The chorus 
tr made up of members of the Ce- 
Cilia. 

Mr, Gericke may well be proud of his 
reception by the great audience. The 
iribute before and after the concert 
“was to the man as well as the musician. 
The arduous task of preparing Beet- 
hoven’s colcssal work was crowned with 
scccess, and the performance brought 
a fitting close to the series of concerts 
led by Mr. Gericke this season. 

Of course the chief dificulty of many 
difiiculties in the performance of this 
cOlvssal Wwork—I believe ‘‘calossal’ is 
the appropriate word—is due to 
treethoven’'s defiance of vocal 
Last night the  quar- 
tet was one Of unusual excel- 
lence. Mgrs. de Vere-Sapio, whose voice 
is not whoily suited to the aria from 
“#idelio’—and yet she sang it with 
reat skill and marked purity of style 


|--Weas incredibly at her ease in the ap- 


railing quartet passages of the finale. 


'I have hear? many sopranos here and 


in Ikurope essay the task. Never have 
1 heard one achieve it with such suc- 
cess or with so little apparent physical 
exertion. Mr. Williams was at his best, 
and Miss Stein and Mr. Bushnell com- 
pleted an admirable whole. The chorus, 
which at first seemed a little weak, 
showed unexpected strength and stay- 
mg power in the very passages where 
they might be readily excused for any 
sort of a noise or hysterical expostula- 
tion, 

Lo you really find the 9th symphony 
as great a work of art as the sym- 
phony in C minor? I mean, from be- 
sinning to end. The Adagio is indis- 
putably a miracle of wondrous song. 
But do you not think a condensed 
scherzo would be more to the purpose? 
And were you not reminded once or 
twice in the finale of the music that 
is so dear to the Chinese? Do you real- 
ly think that the tune which tells of 
‘Freude, Freude, schoener Goetterfun- 
ken, Tochter aus Elysium” is a good 
tune? There are many vocal passages 
in this finale that would no doubt be 
wonderful if only they could be per- 
formed just as the defiant Beethoven 
heard them with his deaf ears. But 
l am not prepared to admit that music 
which canot be performed is therefore 
the greatest. 

Mr. Gericke gave a thoughtful and 
careful reading of the symphony. The 
first movement was not as clear as on 
former occasions, and the andante in 
the adagio movement might have been 
taken slower with advantage. Indeed, 
the whole movement was a little for- 
mal and precise. But on the whole 
the performance of this difficult work 
was far abcve the average. 


Philip Hale. 


Hall, was Me follows: 
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any that has ever been heard in Boston; for Mr. 
| Gericke’s just understanding and dignified attitude 


| which the composer could scarce ly more than out- - 


pure, sustained and searching voice of Mme. De 
| Vere Sapio delivered the scprano solos as they are 
| rarely heard. 


| delivery ofthe bass part—too often approximating ~ 
_ boisterousness—could not be much approved. 
Gericke had a deal of hearty applause at the end of 
_ the concert. 


considerable dissatisfaction 


| the orchestra has been masterly, and Mr. Gericke’ s 
| control of his men has seldom 


ee. ere 
retreat een 
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THE END OF THR SYMPHONY SEASON— 
THE APOLLO-THE PROMENADES, KETC. | 
The Symphony season ended with a Beethoven | 

programme, of which the principal element was 

the ninth symphony in full, although the ‘*Leon- 
ora : overture and the ** Abschenlicher”’ scene from 

‘*Fidelio’’ which preceded it were not to be under- 

valued. The performance was prohably as fine as 


et cent tae 


J 


y 


‘ 
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Wholly to Beethoven. 


Mme. de Vere’s Singing Was Intel- 
ligent and Artistic—Cordial Re-« 
ception to Mr. Gericke—Perform- 
ance of the Churus Admirable=— 
A Brilliant Season Over. 


The 24th and closing concert of the 
were accepted and s 4 
samill a usta ined by the orchestra, who | 18th season of the Boston Symphony 
vemed bent upon reaching their highest illustra- orchestra was given in Music Hall last 
sie plane and remaining there. The Choral finale |} evening, the programme being devoted 
left its usual impression of half dissatsifaction and | wholly to Beethoven, as follows: 
doubt. No mnslcal imagination and am biti Overture to “Fidelio,” op. 72 
on can e110, «=Op. 62. 
: oh Recitative, **Abscheulicher,’’ d aria, 
transcend Beethoven's aspiring effort to express the - ‘“Ikowm, Hoffnung,’’ trom *'Fidello.’’ 
climax of musical splendor and elevation by ad- *ymphony No, 9, in D minor (choral), op. ei 
ding a pxan of human voices to the mass of ane aulolete ware sone Vlenten ee , 
orchestral harmonics. But alas! he attempted the ° ce cies, Gertrude ee ae 
; D] ae ; .Stbem pte ° Evan Williams, Mr. Hriccson Bushnell 
impossible, and those listeners only can derive con- and a chorus of members of the Cecilia 
tent from their audition whose own fancy canen-  agsisted. 
large, strengthen and adorn esir eT ee 
, 8 the plan and desire Fhe audience was very large. An ex- 


ceptionally cordial and prolonged recep- 


line and imply. ‘The chvir, drawn from the tion was given to Mr. Gericke when he 


Cecilia, did admirably their art, andthe high 
y P 5"; the conductor’s stand, and there was 
much applause for him through the 
evening, the whole culminating in a 
hearty leave-taking. 

Nee ‘ The chief interest, of course, centred 
delio’’ air with noble appreciation and eminent 7 the tea Fa gouge which had not ae 
: : . —— Siven complete for many seasons; bu 
effect, if not wlth fal dramatic ardor. .Miss Stein fnis aia not prevent a full enjoyment 
and Mr. Evan Williams carried the contralto and * and enthusiastic appreciation of the 


, ; brilliant, solid and _  splendidly-colored 
tenor music steadily, but Mr. Bushnell’s uneven performance of the overture. 


Mme. de Vere, who was vigorously 
Mr welcomed, sang the exacting recitative 

'- and aria intelligently in regard to une 
derstanding of theme and artistically in 
regard to phrasing and sentiment; but 
her voice is not sufticiently large nor 


Perhaps we should not say it,—but one hears a her style broad enough to meet the de- 
mands that are essential to a wholly 


expressed over the er ecve ,olerpresettas Pg Peter perp 
The work f put OW iew § ngers, and admirable ar- 
’ tists, at that, can do justice to it? Mme, 
Sh vere. ave F. Feige spirited ane 
, ile hi oughnttul rendering, and one in whic 
faltered, while his , Purity of intonation was prominent. 


interpretative judgment has generally been 4 
accepted as correct, although (as in the Tschaikow- ! Said of the symphony. The glories of the 


work have been described over and over 
sky ‘Pathetic’? symphony especially) some lack of again, the unvocal character of the 
sympathy and warmth has been felt. No season : ©20ruses and the solos has been la- — 
for many years has been so barren of new music, | 
only a halfadozen things—and not all these of 
prime value—having been presented. Without 
referring to the programmes of the principal con- 
tinental directors, it is only necessary to glance 
over Mr. Theodore ‘'bomas’s productions for his 
last season, to see how far the Boston concerts fall 
behind inenterprise, catholicity and the spirit of 
the time. 


It was she who also sang she ‘Fi- | 


summed-up results of the season. 


there is not. a shadow of excuse for 
dwelling turther on the subject. Noth- 
ing remains but to discuss the perform- 
ance, and of this there is only praise to 
be set down. “ 
Mr. Gericke gave a splendid reading of. 
the work. It was loyal in every way to . 
the composer, in the spirit that animated 
it; noble in character, deeply house cams . 
in conception, pure in taste and of lofty 
aspiration throughout, There were some 
unfamiliarities in the tempi taken by 
him, but not any that were merely i 
| pricious, nor which could not be des 
fended. The playing of the a ineteees 
was incomparably fine. The wind instrus— 
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The Programme Was Devoted 


first came forward to take his place at — 


mented, defended and condemned until | 
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the most loving devotion to details and 
with the finest finish. The delightful 
manner in which the third movement 
was given stirred the audience into a 
startling outburst of enthusiasm. The 
chorus work, while occasionally rough 
and uneven, was, on the whole, deserv- 


aneful fj ing of praise, and it was under a mas- 
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escape. 
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Cesar Franck’s 
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1, Bruckner’s 
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the rst movement of sym- 

ats Frederick §. Converse 

wsky’s ‘‘Mozartina.”’ 
“were ar at Adamowskti, 

saermeé Mme. Margaret 

"willy Burmester, 

s carréno, | wpe _ car Da- 

Lady Halle, 

Franz Knei- 

PMead: Miss Adele Aus 

Moriz Rosenthal, Mr. Emil 

ner, Mr. Alwir chroeder. Mrs. Mar- 
Meg Stns, ng Mme, Clementine De Vere 

‘D hes ivan “Williams. 

: #, ars Sy af ene 19th season 


pon vi as con- 
on Sa Saturday Svening, Oct. i. 


The Favinslines Concert. + Sots 
The program for the twenty-fourth 
concert of the Symphony orchestra was: 


Overture, “Fidelio,” op 72....Beethoven 
Recitative, ‘‘A bschenlicher”’ and 
Aria “Komm, Hoffnung,” “Fidelio” 
Peete be we be eu e6.ws bee 60 66s ren 
Symphony, No. 9, D minor, op 125... 
o+.ee.. Beethoven 
The soloists were: Mme. Clementine 
De Vere, Miss Gertrude May Stein, Mr. 
Evan Williams, Mr. Ericcson Bushnell. 
Chorus of members of the Cecilia. 


As will be seen, it was a Beethoven 
concert, and it was a worthy ending of 
a most satisfactory season. Of the work 
of the orchestra, nothing but the high- 
est praise can ‘be given; Mr. Gericke 
was in his most impressive mood, and 
he led his forces with the rarest taste 
and skill. The ‘Fidelio’ overture was 
given with the most effective brilliancy, 


and the symphony with a large dignity, 


| course 90 


| singing; 


1 


terly guidance from which it could not 
The quartet-soloists thad little 


to do, and this little might have been 


| 


done in a more artistic manner. 

Mme. Clementine de Vere was not at 
her best in the “Fidelio” selections; 
there was no character or spirit in her. 
she seemed to have reserved | 
her forces for the high notes which 
were pitched out in a spasmodic man- 
ner. Her voice sounded as if it were 
tired, and in its weakness it not infre- 
quently wailed out of tune. 

Mr. Gericke is to be congratulated on 


| the work of the season; he has steadily 


i 


maintained his orchestra at its high 
level; he has once again vindicated his 
reputation as a model conductor of cath- | 
olic taste and high musicianly skill, and 


with him on the conductor’s stand the 


| artistic success of the next musical sea- | 


son is assured. In this briefest of re- 
trospects it is only justice to recall the 
good work done by Mr. Franz Kneisel 
during the illness of his chief. 


; sc dls followed in ep and eneh | 
Was more successful in the in ej bm ee : 
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romanticism—or radicalism, if you pre- / zari; 


fer the word—than in the interpreta- 


tion of the classics bound in half calf. 


Frerchmen, that had made the ac-) 
quaintance of the anarchist~Richard | 


‘Strauss, and while many in that a =i} 


dience still cling with touching devo- Bchoenteid 
tion to music of the dusty past, there © tordie- 
are hearers who believe that com- italie": 


posers of today, irrespeetive of nation- | ghus‘*; 


a6 
ality, should be given a hearing, and | {te Chasseur 
these hearers have without doubt leav- f fare 
ened somewhat the lump of conserva-' ' cert op. 

tism, which is often merely a genteel Geet 


| term for ignorance, 4 Guiraud’s 


Mr, Gericke soon recognized the fact’ | yea 
that the. — of Seal was not the, "Flanders 


works by | César Gener & EE nmi) 
Tschaikowsky, a’Indy, Gilson, MacDow- :. 
sg rea oe | 

is interesting to compare the nov- 4:5, maint: 


Bit produced by Mr. Gericke and Mr,~ (ina. ihe: = rt orm 


‘‘homas this last season. 
I repeat the list of novelties under) Ceodingly high ¢ 
Mr. Gericke, the list that was poulieree : 


sel becca kg the Journal. 
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sung with a clearness, a preci 


nerence to the proper pitch, that have 


[ 
} their perform- 


rarely, if ever, marke 
ance here before. The soloists are aso 
to be commended for the admirable 
ikl in which they acquitted them- 
seives of their trying tasks. The quar- 
tet had the smoothest and most tuneful 
treatment that has attended the singing 


of it here within memory. It is true 
that they were no more effective than 


: 
\ 


ae have been in the past, but it is 
doubtful if it is within possibility to 
make them effective, written, as they 
are, without regard to the development 
of what is best in the singer’s art. 


This brilliant performance brought the 
season to a fitting end. In its course 90 
works and 39 composers were represent- 
ed on the programmes. Beethoven heads 
the list with nine works, and Wagner 
comes next with eight. There were six 
works by Brahms, five by Tschaikowsky 
four by Schumann, as many by Liszt an 
by Saint-Saens. The works given for the 
first time in Boston were Cesar F'ranck’s 
Symphony in D minor, D’Indy’s ‘‘Istar,”’ 
Sinding’s symphony No, 1, Bruckner'’s 
Symphony No, 4, Chabrier’s Bournee 
Fantastique, the first movement of sym- 
phony No. i by Frederick S. Converse 
and Tschaikowsky’s ‘‘Mozartina.”’ 

The soloists were Mr. T. Adamowski, 
Mr. Carl Baermann, Mme. Margaret 
Boye-Jensen, Mr. Willy Burmester, 
Mme Teresa Carreno, Mr. Frangear Da- 
vies, Mme. Johanna Gadski, Lady Halle, 
Mme. Helen Hopekirk, Mr. Franz Knei- 


sel, Miss Olive Mead, Miss Adele Aus | 


der Ohe, Mr. Moriz Rosenthal, Mr. Emil 


Sauer, Mr. Alwin Schroeder. Mrs. Mar- | 
| artistic success of the next musical sea- 


ian Titus, Mme. Clementine De Vere 
and Mr. Evan Williams. 


The first concert of the 19th season | 
will be given with Mr. Gericke as con- | 


ductor on Saturday evening, Oct. 14. 


¢e 


The Symphony Concert. + (‘t' 
The program for the twenty-fourth 
concert of the Symphony orchestra was: 


Overture, “Fidelio,” op 72....Beethoven 
Recitative, “A bschenlicher”’ and 
Aria “Komm, Hoffnung,” “Fidelio” 
Beethoven 
Symphony, No. 9, D minor, op 125.. . 


See aks ae oe te ..... Beethoven | 
The soloists were: Mme. Clementine | 
De Vere, Miss Gertrude May Stein, Mr. 
Svan Williams, Mr. Erieeson Bushnell. | 


Chorus of members of the Cecilia. 


As will be seen, it was a Beethoven 
concert, and it was a worthy ending of 
a most satisfactory season. Of the work 
of the orchestra, nothing but the high- 
est praise can be given: Mr. Gericke 
was in his most impressive mood, and 
he led his forces with the rarest taste 
and skill. The “Fidelio” overture was 
given with the most effective brillianey, 
and the symphony with a large dignity, 


may be justly said that the choruse 
. a steadiness, and also with an ad- 


the most loving devotion to details and 
with the finest finish. The delightful 
manner in which the third movement 
was given stirred the audience into a 
startling outburst of enthusiasm. The 
chorus work, while occasionally rough 
and uneven, was, on the whole. desery- 
ing of praise, and it was under a mas- 
terly guidance from which it could not 
escape. The quartet-soloists had little 
to do, and this little might have been 
done in a more artistic manner. 

Mme. Clementine de Vere was not at 
her best in the ‘Fidelio’ selections; 
there was no character or spirit in her 
Singing; she seemed to have reserved 


ler forces for the high notes which | 


' 


were pitched out in a spasmodic man- | 


ner. fer voice sounded as if it were. 


tired, and in its weakness it not infre- | 


quently wailed out of tune. 


Mr. Gericke is to be congratulated on 


the work of the season; he has steadily 
maintained his orchestra at its high 
level; he has once again vindicated his 
reputation as a model conductor of cath- 


olic taste and high musicianly skill, and | 
‘ | 
With him on the conductor’s stand the | 


son is assured. In this briefest of re- 
trospects it is only justice to recall the 
good work done by Mr. Franz ixneise! 
during the illness of his chief. 
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halls were frequently papered, and I| _ 


doubt whether many managers came 
out even. And yet the majority of the 


visitors deserved q better fate. 


«* 


Mr, Gericke was welcomed warmly as 
conductor of the Symphony concerts. 
After his departure from this city in| 
1889, two men of pronounced emotional | 
temperament followed in turn, and each 
was more successful in the interpreta- 
tion of modern works of matress | 
romanticism—or radicalism, if you pre- 
fer the word—than in the interpreta- 
tion of the classics bound in half calf. 
Mr. Gericke found an audience that 5 
had been introduced to the orchestral 
works of wild Russians and immoral 
Irerchmen, that had made the ac-. 
quaintance of the anarchist Richard 
Strauss, and while many in that au- 
dience still cling with touching devo- 
tion to music of the dusty past, there 
are hearers who believe that com- 
pesers of today, irrespeetive of nation- 
ality, should be given a hearing, and 
these hearers have without doubt leav- 
ened somewhat the lump of conserva- 
tism, which is often merely a genteel 
term for ignorance, 

Mr, Gericke soon recognized the fact 
that the audience of ’98 was not the 
audience of ’88, and he showed a cath-. 
clicity in taste that some were pre- 
pared to deny him. Thus we heard: 
works by César Franck, Sinding, 
Tschaikowsky, d’Indy, Gilson, MacDow-. 
ell, Smetana. 

It is interesting to compare the nov- 
élties produced by Mr. Gericke and Mr.” 
‘‘homas this last season, 

I repeat the list of novelties under’ 
Mr. Gericke, the list that was published | 
last Sunday in the Journal. | 


SYMPHONIES: Bruckner’s ‘‘Romantic’’ No. i 
4; Frarck’s in D minor; Haydn’s in C. 
major (Rieter-Biedermann, No. 3); Mo- 
zart’s No, 34; Sinding’s in D minor; and 
the first movement of F. S. Converse’s 
symphony No. 1 in D minor. 

SUITES: ‘Tschaikowsky’s Mozartiana and 
Suite No. 1 in D minor, 

OVERTURES, ETC.: d’Indy’s ‘‘Istar;’’ Gil- 
son’s ‘‘La Mer’’ (as a whole). 

MISCELLANEOUS: Chabrier-Mottl, Bourrée 
fantasque. 

Now look at the list of works pro- 
duced for the first time at the Chicago 
concerts by Mr. Theodore Thomas, and’ 
remember that there are only 22 con- | 
certs in the series: 

SYMPHONIES: Tschaikowsky’s ‘‘Manfred’’; 
Emanuel Bach’s Symphony No. 1; Liszt's | 
‘*‘Faust.’’ 

SYMPHONIC POEMS, EFTC.: Parry’s sym- 
phonic variations; Chausson’s ‘‘Viviane’’; 
‘Le Printemps,’’ Glazounoff; Paine’s 
**Tempest’’; Strauss’s ‘‘Don Quixote’’; 
**L’ Apprenti sorcier,’’ Dukas; Overture 
Triomphale, Tschaikowsky; overture 
**‘Barber of Bagdad,’’ Cornelius; overture 
**‘Der Maler von Antwerpen,’’ Kaun; sym- 
phonic dances, Grieg; three dances from 
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_ Now of these works the following 


=  seawee 


Symphony concerts: | aed 
Tschaikowsky’s **Manfred’”’ . 

Bach’s Symphony No. 1; Parry’s s 

variations; Clausson’s Viviane’’; 

off’s ‘‘Le Printemps’’; Strauss’s ‘Don 

ote’’; ‘‘L’Appenti sorcier,’’ Dukas; 

triomphale, Tschaikowsky; 

Maler von Antwerpen,”’ Kaun; 

dances, Grieg: Three Dances from 

tle Minister,’’ 

for oboe, 


Since 1891 Mr. Thomas has ;pro- 
duced at the Chicago concerts these 
works unknown to ‘the concerts of the 
Boston Sympkony Orchestra. I name 
only the more important: | 


Kaun’s symphony in D minor; Saint- 
Saéns’s symphony in @ minor, No. 3; 
Schoenfeld’s symphony in G major. 

Balakireff’s ‘‘Thamar’’; Chabrier’s suite, 
pastorale; Charpentier’s **Impressions 
d'ltalie’’; Duvivier, ‘‘The Triumph of Bac- 
chus‘‘; César Franck’s ‘‘Les Eloides’’, and 
*‘Le Chasseur Maudit’’ (played here in Bos- 
ton by the Thomas orchestra); Gilson’s Fan- 
fare inaugurale; Glazounoff’s valse de con- 
cert op. 47, Cortége Solennel, op. 50, valse de 
concert op. 51, Scénes de Ballet op. 62, 
Oriental rhapsody; Gleason’s **Eedrig’’; 


» Guiraud’s ‘‘Chasse fantastique’’; Halver- 


sen’s: Boyard’s march; Rimsky-Korsakoff’s 
suite ‘‘Miada’’; Selmer’s ‘*Carnival © of 
Ilanders’’; Tinel’s ‘‘Festival in the Temple 
of Jupiter’; Tschaikowsky’s “Tempest’’; 
suite from ‘‘Cassenoisette’’; ‘‘Le Voyvode’’ ° 
Weingartner’s ‘‘King Lear.’ 


It is undoubtedly true that the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra today under Mr. 
Gericke plays with remarkable pre- | 
cision, and that there is a fine propor- | 
tion maintained between the different | 
choirs. The performances are of an ex- 
ceedingly high standard of merit. It is 
also true that there was no such over- 
whelming performance as of ‘Thus 
Spake Zarathustra” or “Scheherazade’”’ 
the season before. And here enters 
temperament as a factor. : 

The new members of the wood-wind 
are valuable additions. Mr, a 
oboe, has proved himself to be a player 
of unusual brilliance, taste, intel | 
gence; Mr. Selmer, who at first was. 
naturally nervous, succeeding the Ta-| 
mented Pourtau, has improved steadily 
in ease and fluency of phrasing, and his. 
technic is fully adequate to all de-j| 
mands, however difficult; Mr. Ma-| 
quarre, flute, is most admirable in solo |, 
and ensemble. ree | | 

The solo singers were below the) 
standard. Of those that appeared | 
Clementine de, Vere was easily first. ~ | 

Of the pianists Sauer bore away the) 
honors by his elegant performance Of j, 
Henselt’s salon concerto. Miss Aus der 
Ohe was not at her best in the concerto 
by Brahms, and she, as well as Rosen- 
thal was heard to greater advanta: 2 
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2 view that Miluminated 


adr r of it. But it was be- 
and greatest musical ut- 
ance oO us should be given as the 
ax of these twenty-four memorable 
t te nag bik Seton not endure to hear 


uty : “6 i” na ick ‘Tenders one oblivious, 
fent, of all other musical ex- | 
pres ton. Th © unmbdved by the up-_ 
ttin & 301 es this sublime work were 


gw, 1 fancy, and the eyes that did not 


9 m0 aI with ite penetrating loveli- 


Bere convincing evidence of 
3. was the rapidity with 

r returned to earth, and 
to Hi crammed subway, af- 
‘an hour iy -a half of heayen, We 
ot st "i i. Sani no ore than just so much of 


Ninth Symphony, and 

rth Symphony rehearsal! 
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De ‘Vere look 


'mupers | in. gan white lace costume ae | 
| pale yellow silk, with bodice of the same, 


and a large white hat with plumes, | 
Miss Stein, who is noted for the fine 
taste shown in her costumes, wore gray, | . 


the bodice done in bolero effect, with 


_black and white embroidery, and a large 


picture hat, In the audience were the 
Hon. and Mrs. Charles 8. Hamlin, Mr. 
and Mrs. Charles P. Curtis, Mr. Charles 
T. White and Miss White, Mrs. Hall 
Curtis, Mr. and Mrs. William B. Mer- 
rill, Mrs, William Endicott, Jr.,° Mrs. 
John. Bryant, Mr. Henry W. Daniell, 


‘Mr. and Mrs. Boylston Beal, Mr. Charles 


A. Ellis, Mre. A. Shuman, Mrs. Steinert, 


-Mr. and Mrs. Francis H. Peabody, Miss 


May Kenney, Mr. George Proctor, Miss 
King, the Rev. Fr, Bodfish, Mrs. A. H, 
Hersey, Miss Ethel Stockton and many, 
many more. 


| 


WORKS PERFORMED AT THE SYMPHONY CONCERTS DURING THE SEASON 


1898-99. 


Bacu, J. S.— Prelude, Adagio, and Gavotte (arranged for String Or- 
chestra by S. BACHRICH) .. ; PP oa on 
Sinfonia (‘‘ Hirten-Musik ”’) from the Christmas Oratorio oe 
Three Sonata Movements es for Orchestra by WILHELM 
GERICKE). .. : . Se aoa ge, ar, 
BEETHOVEN.—Symphony No. 5, in C minor, opus67 ... . : 
Concerto for Violin, in D major, opus 61 (WILLY BURMESTER) 
Concerto for Pianoforte, No. 5, in E-flat major, opus 73 (HELEN 
HGOPEKIRK) ... . : Y eee 
Symphony No. 4, in B-flat major, opus a es: 
Overture to “‘Leonore” No. 3,0pus 72... . 
Symphony No. 3, in E-flat major, “ Eroica,” opus 565 . 
Overture to “ Fidelio,” in E major, opus 72... . 
Recitative, ‘ Abscheulicher!” and Aria, “ Komm’, Hoffnung,” 
from “ Fidelio,” opus 72 (CLEMENTINE DE VERE) wee 
Svmphonv No. q, in D minor (Choral), opus 125 . . . . 
Brrii0z.— Overture to “ Benvenuto Cellini,” opus 23... . 
(2) Menuet des Feu-follets, (6) Valse des Syiphes, from “La 
Damnation de Faust,”’ opus 24. 
Symphony No. 3, in G major, with Viola obbligata, “ Harold en 
Italie,” opus 16 (Viola, FRANZ KNEISEL) . .. i... 


BRAHMS.— Variations on a Theme by JosEr Haypv, in B-flat major, 
Opus 56a . . - Keller ah ee me hen oe yee 
Symphony No. 3, in F major, opus UE dense tii ce eet ete Sere 
Akademische Fest-Ouvertiire, opus 80 .. ., witty 
Waltzes, opus 39 (scored for Orchestra by WILHELM GERICKE) . 
Concerto for Pianoforte, No. 2, in B-flat major, opus 83 (ADELE 
AUS DER OHE) crates ogy SR Mate Pe eae tet yy ae 
Symphony No. 2, in D major, opus 73 aU, Cal pe oh 


BrucH.—Scotch Fantasia for Violin, opus 46 (T. Andiowsn?):’ 
BRUCKNER.— Symphony No. 4, in E-flat major, “Romantic”*. . . 


CHABRIER.— Bourrée fantasque (scons for Orchestra by FELIx 
MoTTL)*. . . were ae SS cis 
Cuapwick.— Dramatic Overture, 2 Melpomene” seisteiaietiteaneaatll 
CHERUBINI.— Overture to “ Anacréon, ” opus 241. ; 
CONVERSE, FREDERICK S.— First Movement of Symphony No. 1, in 
D minor, opus 7 (MS.)*. . . . FS are 
Cornetius.— Overture to “ Der Barbier von Bagdad | Meee 
Dripes.— Légende de la Fille du Paria, from ‘‘ Lakmé” (Marian 
TITus tate ce 8, nn > ewe ye 
DvorAK.— oc SE Variations on an original Theme, opus ee 
Overture, “‘Carneval,” opus 92 . . «© . . 1 e+ « e@ ee 
Symphony No. 2, in D MINOF, OPUS FO: a.nd, ook 6. eye leauemaae 
FRANCK, CésaR.— Symphony in Dminor* ......... 
Gitson.—* La Mer,” Symphonic Sketches. . . 
GOLDMARK.— Concerto for Violin, in A minor, opus “28 (F RANZ 
NNUNNONE 8 he ees a oe See Oe oe eRe eS Lie es 





THE meres re 


With the final note of the Ninth Sym- 


_phony, the musical season ended last 


‘night. Heigho! Are the several thou- 


panna patrons of the concerts glad or 


sorry to have them all over, I wonder? 


But what a wind-up it was! Mr. Gericke | 
covered himself with glory, though, being 


“& modest man, he, doubtless, says it 


was rather the reflected light of Beet- 


hoven’s masterpiece that illuminated 
the performance and inspired his own 
masterly reading of it. But it was be- 
fitting this last and greatest musical ut- 
terance of genius should be given as the 
climax of these twenty-four memorable 


eoneerts. wt could not endure to hear 


other works, however fine cr new, after 
that slow movement, the superlative of 
beauty of which renders one oblivious, 
if not impatient, of all other musical ex- 


‘pression. Those unmoved by the up- 
lifting joy of this sublime work were | 
few, I fancy, and the eyes that did not 


grow moist with its penetrating loveli- 
ness were the eyes of those incapale of 


tears. The most convincing evidence of 


human weakness was the rapidity with 
‘Which the hearer returned to earth, and 


incidentally to the crammed subway, af- 


ter an hour and a half of heaven We 


/ cannot stand more than just so much of 


the sublime, but it does one good to 
‘reach the heights, if only for a moment, 


‘to be carried aloft on waves of sound as 


‘simple as majestic, as had filled grim 
old Music Hall to the brim. Well, girls, 


the next thing is the ‘‘Pops.”’ Are you 


prepared to forget the classic for the 
popular, for the word is, Presto! and 
ae first is a week from Monday? 


“THE CHA CHATTERER. 


ne Ho! for the Ninth Symphony, and 
| ‘the twenty-fourth Symphony rehearsal! 
Your last chance, girls, to see, and to 


he: seen “in, the dear old places you - 


have occupied ail winter. Music Hall 
ought to be in gala rig and blossom 


“lke the rose for this afternoon fare- | 


“Well to the season of '98-’99. 


The great 


| Il reception given Mr. Gericke upon his | 
-entrance showed how appreciative the | 
audience was of his winter’s work. He | 
was recalled several times at the end of | 
the rehearsal. Mme. De Vere looked | 
superb in her white lace costume over | 
pale yellow silk, with bodice of the same, . 


and a large white hat with plumes. 
Miss Stein, who is noted for the fine 


taste shown in her costumes, wore gray, | 


the bodice done in bolero effect, with 


black and white embroidery, and a large | 
picture hat. In the audience were the | 


Hon. and Mrs. Charles 8. Hamlin, Mr. 


and Mrs. Charles P. Curtis, Mr. Charles | 
T. White and Miss White, Mrs. Hall | 


Curtis, Mr. and Mrs. William B. Mer- 
rill, Mrs. William Endicott, Jr.,’ Mrs. 
John Bryant, Mr. Henry W. Daniell, 
Mr. and Mrs. Boylston Beal. Mr. Charles 
A. Ellis, Mrs, A. Shuman, Mrs. Steinert, 
Mr. and Mrs. Francis H. Peabody, Miss 
May Kenney, Mr. George Proctor, Miss 
King, the Rev. Fr. Bodfish, Mrs. A. H. 


Hersey, Miss Ethel Stockton and many, 


many more. 


WORKS PERFORMED AT THE SYMPHONY CONCERTS DURING THE SEASON 


1898-99. 


Bacu, J. S.— Prelude, Adagio, and Gavotte (arranged for String Or- 
chestra by S. BACHRICH) Pig 
Sinfonia (“‘ Hirten-Musik ”’) from the Christmas Oratorio ; 
Three Sonata Movements oes for Orchestra by WILHELM 
GERICKE) . 

LEETHOVEN.—Symphony No. s, in Cc minor, , opus 67 / 
Concerto for Violin, in D major, opus 61 (WILLY BURMESTER) 
Concerto for Pianoforte, No. 5, in E-flat ee — 73 (HELEN 

HOPEKIRK) ; eee a 
Symphony No. 4, in B- flat major, opus 60 
Overture to “‘ Leonore”’ No. 3, Opus 72 Ee 
Symphony No. 3, in E-flat major, “ Eroica,” opus 55 . 
Overture to “ Fidelio,” in E major, opus 72... 
Recitative, ‘ Abscheulicher ! !”’ and Aria, “ Komm’, Hoffnung,” 
trom “ Fidelio,” opus 72 (CLEMENTINE DE VERE) 
Svmphonv No. q, in D minor (Choral), opus r2s5 

Brer110z.— Overture to “ Benvenuto Cellini,” opus 23... 

(2) Menuet des Feu-follets, (6) Valse des Syiphes, from “La 
Damnation de Faust,”’ opus 24. 

Symphony No. 3, in G major, with Viola obbligata, “ Harold en 
Italie,” opus 16 (Viola, FRANZ KNEISEL) 


BRAHMS.— Variations on a Theme by ae HayDN, in B- flat 1 major, 
Opus 56a . . 
Symphony No. 3, in F major, opus 90 
Akademische Fest-Ouvertiire, opus 80 . . , 
Waltzes, opus 39 (scored for Orchestra by WILHELM Gr RICKE) 
Concerto for Pianofor te, No. 2, in B-flat major, opus 83 (ADELE 
AUS DER OHE) . . RY ED ceased ae As ae 
Symphony No. 2, in D major, opus 73 
BrucH.—Scotch Fantasia for Violin, opus 46 (T. Agkisowsnt) 
BRUCKNER.— Symphony No. 4, in E-flat major, “ Romantic’’* . 


CHABRIER.— Bourrée fantasque oe for Orchestra by FELIx 
MorTrTL) * 
CHADWICK.— Dramatic Overture, 2 Melpomene ” 
CHERUBINI.- “ Anacréon,” opus 241 ' eis 
CONVERSE, FREDERICK S.— First Movement of Symphony No. 1, 10 
D minor, opus 7 (MS.)*. . . Ri git 
CorneLtus.— Overture to “ Der Barbier von n Bagdad Be tia 
DrLIBES.— Légende de la Fille du Paria, from ‘ Lakmé ” (MARIAN 
BtTUs) «ks nee ' 
DvorAK.— Symphonic Variations ¢ on an original Theme, opus 78 
Overture, ‘“‘Carneval,” opus 92 . . bt sre 
Symphony No. 2, in D minor, opus 70 
FRANCK, CESAR.— Symphony in D minor * 
GiLtson.—“ La Mer,” Symphonic Sketches . ....... . 
GOLDMARK.— Concerto for Violin, in A minor, opus 28 (FRANZ 
KNEISEL) . Oe ate “ic one as ge 


? 





Concert Overture, ‘Im Frihling ” 

ane ne to “ Sakuntala,” opus 1 3 

NOD,— Air. * Lend , aie hp te eet, <i age ae ae 

ages) was ” bata aid,” from “Irene ” (Evan WILL- 

HANDEL.— Recitative ‘T) ; : P ‘ ° ‘ . . ° ° ° . ° 
, eeper and deeper still,” tT 

her, angels,” from * Jephthah ” (Evan Winstaedy’’ me 


Aria, “ Furibond ira i 
O spira 1] vento,” from « ” ' 
BoyYE-JENSEN) > from " Partenope” (MARGARET 


Opus 36 . 6 

te 

653 V1EUXTEMPS.— Concerto for Violin, No. 5, in A minor, opus 37 (OLIVE 
MEAD). Tee ee Te ee a ae 


VOLKMANN.— Symphony No. 1, in D minor, opus 44 . . . « «© «© 155 


6 WaGNER.— Elisabeth’s Greeting, ‘‘ Dich, theure Halle,” from “ Tann- 
hauser” (JOHANNA GADSKI). . . . . . .. ++ + + 86 
Vorspiel and Liebestod, from “Tristan und Isolde”. . . . . 125 


381 
471 


Haypn.— Symphony in D major, . ¥s fii Draute™ let 84 = 
13 
853 


Symphony in C maj i i re 
jor (Rieter-Biedermann. N 
HENSELT.— Concerto for .Pianoforte, in F einer. yi : Ciias:. 
‘ etc yi ree sips ng eee ) OR: te Ea 
D INDY, VINCENT.— Symphonic Variations, “Tetar’ 
LisztT.— Hungarian Rhapsody No. 3, aT Bee 


Concerto for Pianoforte, No. 2. in A 
: Opus 26 TS ea aT “Launcelot and Elaine,” 
Concerto for Pianoforte, No. 2 
CaRRENO) ; . 
Pane — Overture, 
ymphony No. 4,in A major “Ttalian.” 181 
Ms ccm, oa ’ » Opus :; “ee 
Mozart,— Recitative, “Mia speranza sdorata,” Ba mer art he 314 
Sym a > ys pena sia” (Marian Titus) ! 
p ony O. 31, in D major 66 Parisian ” Ké F ‘ 4 ° 
. yes och 
POP tes, tr No. 34, in C major (Kochel, No. ea) pe oe 297) 
“rate a to the “ Cidipus Tyrannus ” of Sophocles ‘opus 35. 8 
s.— Concerto for Violoncello, in A minor opus 3 A + A 
ss | PRUE pee ym 
ymphonic Poem No. 1, “Le Rouet @’Omphale.’ 
nu Prune Poem No. 2, “ Phaéton,” wae. 
Ir, 6% on cceur s’ouvre » ta wits Z . . ° ° E. Z 
te (MaRcarer Bora-Tawaun) sy from “Samson et Dalila 
ARWENKA,’ AVER.— Concerto for Pianof ° . . e - ° e * 
; orte, No. : 
A minor, opus 32 (Moriz ROSENTHAL) O. 1, In B-flat 
soe Symphony No. g, in C major. ; 
cHumANN.— Symphony No. 2, in C major, opus 61 
ymphony No. 3, in E-flat major, “ Rhenish.” o ee 
Overture to “ Genoveva,” opus 8: . eee oF 


Music t %e ¢ i scree 
ar. ‘Manfred,” opus 115 (FFRANGC 


S We € e , a ° - LJ e @ @ . ® e 
NDING.— Symphony No. 1, in D minor, Opus 21* ,_ 


in D minor, opus 23 (TERESA 


184 
413 
733 


’ opus 31 


ON- DAVIES, 


SMETANA.— Symphonic Poem, “ VySehrad ” (“Ma Vlast,” No. 1) 
Symphonic Poem, ‘“ Vitava” (Ma Vlast,”’ No. 2) 
SPOHR.— Concerto for Violj | | 
att) fas, eg 8, in A minor, opus 47 (Lapy 
STRAUSS, RICHARD.—“ Don Juan,” Se stcheteel 
. D.— uan, Tone-Poem 
Tone-Poem, “Tod und Verklarung,” scan Fa - 
TcHaIKovsky,— Symphony No. 6, in B m 
Suite, “ Mozartiana,” opus 6r1* , , 
Symphony No. s, in E minor, opus 64. 


roi s n and Juliet,” Overture- Fantasy, 
ulte No. 1, in D minor, opus 43T. 


inor, “ Pathétique,” opus 74 


opus 69 


: ° ° ° e ° - 422 

Opus 42* , . , 688 
Symphonic Poem No. 3, “L a OL OR 

; - ° 3) es Prél - 9 

Fine Faust-Sinfonie. am hal ‘ udes ih ee a sae eo Smee 

. 8 ; * * . e * e e ° . A 670 

ete Somiihante’ Peon oo : major (CARL BAERMANN) . 856 


229 


“Fingal’s-Hhle,” opus 26 | | | | | (O88 


Prelude to “‘ Die Meistersinger von Niirnberg” . . . . . ~. 276 
Fine Faust-Ouvertiire ........ . 333 
Overture to “ Der fliegende Hollander”. . . . . . . «© « 436 
Selections from ‘‘ Siegfried” and “G6tterdimmerung”. . . . 458 
“ Charfreitagszauber”’ from “ Parsifal” . . . . . « . + + 736 
Ree Se eg ee ee eee oe eet ere iw ee 


WEBER — Overture to “Euryanthe”. . . . . «© «© «© «© «© «© « 

Scena and Aria, “Ozean! du Ungeheuer!” from “Oberon” 
(l@HaNMA GADORE). 6.0 ee ur ee we Ce a FF 
Overture to “ Der Freischiitz” . . . . . « «© «© «© « «© « 373 


*First time in Boston. + First time at these concerts. 
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SUMMARY BY WORKS. 
I. SYMPHONIES. 


BEETHOVEN.— Symphony No. 5, in C minor, opus 67. 

Symphony No. 4, in B-flat major, opus 60. 

Symphony No. 3, in E-flat major, “‘ Eroica,’”’ opus 55. | 

Symphony No. g, in D minor (Choral), opus 125. . - «. - . 
BERLI0z.— Symphony No. 3, in G major, “ Harold en Italie,” opus 16 
BraHMs.— Symphony No. 3, in F major, opus go. 

Symphony No. 2, in D major,opus73. . - + + +: 
BRUCKNER.— Symphony No. 4, in E-flat major, “‘ Romantic ” * 
DvorAx.— Symphony No. 2, in D minor, opus 70 . 
Franck.— Symphony in Dminor* . . . . - 
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Haypn.— Symphony in D major, “ La Chasse.” — 

Symphony in C major tgp aiactaunaamcama No. 3)T . 

LiszT.— Eine Faust-Sinfonie . . , 

MENDELSSOHN.— Symphony No. 4, in A major, “ Italian,” opus go . 

Mozart.— Symphony No. 31, in D major, “ Parisian ” (Kéchel, No. 
297). 

Symphony No. 34, in C major (Kochel, No. 338)f_ . 
SCHUBERT.— Symphony No.g,in C major ..... 
SCHUMANN.— Symphony No. 2, in C major, opus 6r. 

Symphony No. 3, in E-flat major, ‘“ Rhenish,” opus 97 . . 
SINDING.— Symphony No. 1, in D minor, opus 21*_ , 


TCHAIKOVSKY.— Symphony No. 6, in B minor, “ Pathétique,” opus 74. 


Symphony No. 5, in E minor, Te ee ee eee 
VOLKMANN.— Symphony No. 1, in D minor, opus 44... . 
NS tT Salar ta eT ge teh Ee veh} ae} eu Thisvajeeece a 


II. SUITES AND SERENADES. 


TCHAIKOVSKyY.— Suite, ‘‘ Mozartiana,” opus 61.* 
Suite No. 1, in D minor, opus 437. . . .....~. 
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III. OVvERTURES, PRELUDES, AND SYMPHONIC POEMS. 


BEETHOVEN.— Overture to ‘“‘ Leonore”’ No. 3, opus 72. 

Overture to ‘‘ Fidelio,” in E major, opus 72 . 

BERLIOZ.— Overture to “* Benvenuto Cellini,” opus 23 
BrauHMs.— Akademische Fest-Ouvertiire, opus 80 
CHADWICK.— Dramatic Overture, ‘‘ Melpomene ” 
CHERUBINI.— Overture to “ Anacréon,” opus 241 
CoRNELIUS.— Overture to “ Der Barbier von Bagdad ” 
DvoRAK.— Overture, ‘‘Carneval,” opusg2 .. . 
GiLtson.— “ La Mer,”’ Symphonic Sketches .. . 
Go_pMark.— Concert Overture, “Im Fruhling,” opus 36. 

Overture to “Sakuntala,” opus 13. . ; ne 
D’INDy, VINCENT.— Symphonic Variations, “* Istar,” opus 42* 
Liszt.— Symphonic Poem No. 3, “ Les Préludes” . 
MacDowEL..— Symphonic Poem No. 2, ‘ Launcelot and Elaine,” 

opus 25. , ' wear 
MENDELSSOHN. Overture, . ‘ Fingal’s. Héhle,” opus 26 
PAINE.— Prelude to “ (Edipus Tyrannus,” opus 35 
SAINT-SAENS.— Symphonic Poem No. 1, “Le Rouet dd Omphale,” 
Opus 31. 

Symphonic Poem No. 2, “‘ Phaéton,’’-opus 39 
SCHUMANN.— Overture to ‘‘Genoveva,” opus 81 
SMETANA.— Symphonic Poem, “ Vysehrad ” 

Symphonic Poem, “Vitava” . ...... . 

STRAUSS, RicHARD.— ‘‘ Don Juan,” Tone-Poem, opus 20. 

Tone- Poem, ‘* Tod und Verklarung,” opus 24 . ; 
TCHAIKOVSKY.— “ Romeo and Juliet,’”’ Overture- Fantasy, opus 69 . 
WaGNER.— Prelude to “ Tristan und Isolde.” 

Prelude to ‘‘ Die Meistersinger von Niirnberg.”’ 

Eine Faust-Ouvertiire. 

Overture to “* Der fliegende Hollander ”’ 

WEBER.— Overture to ‘‘ Euryanthe.”’ 

Overture to “ Der Freischiitz” . 
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IV. CONCERTOS AND INSTRUMENTAL SOLOS, 

BEETHOVEN.— Concerto for we in D major, ie 61 sea 
BURMESTER). . hey pri 

Concerto for Pianoforte, No. 5 i in E-flat —re opts 73 (He EN 
HOPEKIRK) . . psig 

BRAHMS,— Concerto for Pianoforte, ‘No. 2, in B-flat major, opus 8 
(ADELE AUS DER OHE) . , 

Brucu.— Scotch Fantasia for Violin, opus 46 ( T. ADAMOWSK1) 

GoLDMARK.— Concerto for Viojin, in A minor, be 28 hd 
KNEISEL). . wO« : ' 

HENSELT.-— Concerto for Pianoforte, In F minor, opus 16 (E? MIL 
SAUER). « . bah ks Vata 

Liszt.— Concerto No. 2, in A major (CARL BAERMANN) . pth igh gl, 

MacDoweL.— Concerto for Pianoforte, No. 2, in D minor, 23 

, (TERESA CARRENO) 

SAINT-SAENS.— Concerto for Violoncello, in A minor, opus 33 (ALY WIN 
SCHROEDER) . i Seacvey be is 

SCHARWENKA, XavER.— Concerto for Pianoforte, No. 1, in B-flat 
minor, opus 32 (Moriz ROSENTHAL) 

SPOHR.— Concerto for Violin, No. 8, in A minor, opus ‘7 (Lapy 
HALLe) 

VIEUXTEMPs.— Concerto for Violin, No. yi in A minor, opus 37 (OLIVE 
DR re. ye ae ee 
TOTAL 

V. SCENAS, ARIAS, ETC., WITH ORCHESTRA. 

BEETHOVEN. — Recitative, ‘‘ Abscheulicher!”? and Aria, “ Komm’, 
Hoffnung,” from ‘ Fidelio’? (CLEMENTINE DE VERE) . 

DeE.iBES.— Légende de la Fille du Paria, from “ Lakmé ” (Marian 
Titus) . 

Gounop.— Alr, “ Lend me your aid, ” from « ‘Irene 3 (EVAN WIL LIAMS), 

HANDEL.— Recitative, “* Deeper and deeper still,” and Air, ‘* Waft her, 
angels,” from “ Jephthah ” (Evan WILLIAMS). 

Aria, “ Furibondo spira il vento,” from “ ecm ca ‘ apenas 
BoYE-] ENSEN) : 

Mozart.— Recitative, “ Mia speranza ‘adorata,’ ‘and Rondo, " Ah ! non 
sai qual pena sia’ | (Marian Titus) 

SAINT-SAENS.— Air, ‘‘Mon coeur s’ouvre & ta voix,” from “ “ Samson 
et Dalila’? (MARGARET BOyE-JENSEN). ....... 


WaGNn_ER.— Elisabeth’s Greeting, “‘ Dich, theure Halle,” from ‘ ‘T'ann- 
hauser” (JOHANNA GADSKI) . . 

WEBER.— Scena and Aria, “ Ozean! du Ungeheuer ! !”’ from “ Oberon ” 
(JOHANNA Gapsk1) 


TOTAL 
VI. MISCELLANEOUS. 


BacuH, J. S.— Prelude, Adagio, and Gavotte (arranged for String 
Orchestra by S. BACHRICH). 
Sinfonia (“‘ Hirten-Musik ’”’) from the Christmas Oratorio. 
Three Sonata Movements (arranged for Orchestra by WILHELM 
GERICKE). . 
BERLIOZ.— (a) Menuet des Feu. follets, (3) Valse des Sylphes, from 
‘La Damnation de Faust,” opus 24. .. . ; is. 





BrAHMS.— Variations on s Thenie by Joser Haypn, in B-Hat major, 
Opus 56a. : 

Waltzes, opus 39 (scored for Orchestra by WILHELM GERICKE), 
CHABRIER.— Bourrée fastasque (scored for Orchestra by FE ix 
| DAGETE Tet) Seidl oie TONG Faire Bt eal es ia 
CONVERSE, FREDERICK S.— First Movement of Symphony No. 1, in 

SF EN NE TOR) sia calena'. @heniocincth deinav ees 
DvorAk.— Symphonic Variations on an original Theme, opus 78. . 
Liszt.— Hungarian Rhapsody No. 3,in Dmajor ...... . 
SCHUMANN.— Music to Byron’s ‘“ Manfred,” opus 115 (FFRANGCON- 

SEAVER EE i le gee a 
WAGNER.— Liebestod, from “Tristan und Isolde.” 

Selections from “ Siegfried” and “ Gétterdammerung.” 

Charfreitagszauber, from “ Parsifal.”’ 
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7" Yown Covrveg BOSTON, Mass., October 16, 1898. 


HE long and interesting agony is over. The Boston ” 


Symphony public has seen Wilhelm Gericke again at 
the conductor’s stand, from which he retired voluntarily 
nine years ago, with the profound esteem of the whole 
musical community and a radiantly effulgent halo of suc- 
cess. A halo is a fragile thing, apt to dissipate speedily 
unless it be worn by a duly authorized saint; but Mr. Ger- 
icke has doubtless taken great care of the one accorded 
him in Boston, and will, in due season, bring it forth 
again, undimmed in lustre, to wear it with characteristic 
modesty and tipped to the proper and most becoming 
angle. Boston is generous in respect to halos. It gave 
Mr. Nikisch a halo, not as fine perhaps as that which it 
bestowed on Mr. Gericke, and, perhaps, also not of such 
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good quality; but, still, a halo. Many of the donors 
grieved over their impulsive generosity, after his de- 
parture; but they recovered as soon as they heard that he 
had been given a more showy one abroad. Mr. Paur like- 
wise carried away a halo of excellent material and durabil- 
ity, but it is more than likely that he has put it away in his 
trunk in anticipation of receiving a more expensive and 
more elaborate specimen in New York. In which event 
Boston will wonder what it means. 

In no direction was delight at the return of Mr. Gericke 


Se ee 6 EE 


THE FOLLOWING SOLOISTS HAVE APPEARED THIS SEASON: 


Mr. TIMOTHEE ADAMOWSKI*., . . . . .. . .. . . wétolin, 
Mr. CARL BAERMANN .......... +... . «pianoforte. 
MME MARGARET BOYE-JENSEN ........ . . .. contralto. 
Me WWCRGY CPUMMOMOTER. . . oe. kk eh kt et et hee 


Mme TERESA CARRENO. . . . . . . ww wt phanoforte. 
Mr. FFRANGCON-DAVIES reader more fervently expressed than it was by the orchestra, 


eS : eet et ene ea a ee ee soprano. especially those members of it who served under him be- 
EN ORE Oe eens ee hn en ee fore. You will find it hard to credit me when I tell you 
reer MEOMPEMIRe 8g kk lg tk ee De pianoforte. | that the why and the wherefore of this pleasure is a firmly 
NE ee i rn en cr rooted belief that rehearsals will be more exacting, discip- 
I TD ES ee en ly gln our, ym crnent lel! eiclecvenn th eae. line more relentless and work harder generaily than it has 
Miss ADELE AUS DER OHE .......... . . ptanoforte. been at any time since he went back to Vienna nine years 
Mr. Moriz ROSENTHAL. . . . . . . . 1 4)... .) pianoforte. i ago. Think of this, ye New York musicians, who fret 
coher ini ds, elas tigi ae Ciera e rr ret iar piancforte. under long rehearsals because you have lessons to give or 
Mr. ALWIN SCHROEDER*™ .......... . . .. wtoloncello. have matinee performances in theatre orchestras, and who 
MRS, MARIAN TITUS. » ) eee et te ee soprano, put stumbling blocks in the paths of conductors instead 
SOME EEMENTIME DE VERB eect my nile oe fo soprano. of removing them, and who, if report does not malign you, 
ee ree RR yw ol eneien ri yeil> Ted OnE) “balticel Sm pack up your instruments and depart incontinently from 
i rehearsals when you think they have lasted long enough 
(924) | for your comfort or your convenience. 

There was an enormous audience in Music Hall last 
evening when the musical season opened with ‘the first 
concert in this year’s series of performances by the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra. This, however, was not unusual, 
for the opening concert is always given to a crowded 
house, but on this occasion the company assembled was 
in an uncommon flutter of excitement in anticipation of 
Mr. Gericke’s appearance on the stage. When at last he 
did come forward he was welcomed with a tremendously 
fervent and prolonged handclapping and an accompani- 
ment of approving smiles, which, could they have been ar- 
ranged end to end in a continuous line, would, according 
to a trustworthy enthusiast, both ardent and skilled in such 
curious and valuable statistics, have extended along a 
plane surface equal to the whole length of the subway, 
with a liberal superfluity for repairs to meet an emer- 


* Those marked with an asterisk (*) are members of the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 
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_I have been informed that at feast’ one pa fety f 


leader who attended the concerts’ during Mr. Gericke’s | --*:*-: 


earlier régime was seen for a brief moment with her hand- 


kerchief at her eyes; but as I did not witness this myself 
I do not vouch for it. 

Between Mr. Gericke’s departure and his return the or- 
chestra played under the respective batons of Arthur 
Nikisch and Emil Paur. When the former took charge of 
the organization it was at the highest point of ethciency 
to which it had attained since it came into exisience. In 
fact, as is familiar to all who have followed the career of 
the orchestra, it was Mr. Gericke who molded it into 
shape, who set it squarely on its teet and prepared fitly 
to win for itself the foremost place it holds among the 
great orchestras of the world. Under his successors 
many changes were made in the methods he had followed 
and impressed on the orchestra. It was inevitable that 
this should be so, for temperaments differ, and, besides, 
we live in an age in which it has not been quite determined 
whether it is the conductor or the master-composer who 
is the real prophet; whether the conductor is the statue 
and the composer the pedestal, or vice versa. However, 
under Mr. Gericke’s successors something of finish was 
lost here; something of precision disappeared there. In 
one regard artistic discretion and conscience yielded to the 
bane of what may be calied “up to date” conducting—the 
unappeasabie craving, born of an unhealthy appetite, to 
- force the music of the old school into taking un a modein 
aspect. In brief, the orchestra suttered temporarily trom 
conductoritis; but the foundations laid with such care and 
solidity by Mr. Gericke were never weakened. 

When he took charge of it again last week he found it 
in no very demoralized condition, and he must have recog- 
nized that in some essentials it had advanced during his 
absence. Such a splended body of musicians, artistically 
intelligent, able, self-reliant, enthusiastic for their art and 
devoted to what is best and noblest in it, does not stand 
still and does not degenerate. ‘Lhe instrument 1s perfect. 
Everything depends upon now the conductcr plays on it. 
Sometimes an orchestra plays on a conductor. 

The program last night was Weber’s ‘““Euryanthe’ over- 
ture, the Preiude, Adagio and Gavot pasticcioO itum 


Bach, arranged tor string orchestra by Sigismund Bach- . 


the Brahms variations on a theme by Haydn, and 
Beethoven’s C minor symphony. A brilliant spirit pervaded 
the work of the orchestra throughout. It piayed as if its 
heart were wholly in its task and as if it were resolutely 
bent on showing how thoroughly it felt the inspiration with 
which the conductor filled it and how they reveied in 1t. 
Mr. Gericke’s readings were conservative in the best sense 
of the word. His quiet and unobtrusive use of the baton 
was in striking contrast with the more demonstrative — 
methods of his predecessors. 
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fect ease to listen to the music. A decisive and irre- 
sistible down beat was always to be found where it be- 
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returned to New York and at the head of the famous 
Boston Symphony Orchestra. Since then it has had for 
conductors Arthur Nikisch and Emil Paur and both have 
left their marks upon this organization. Mr. Gericke, to 


whom belongs the honor of having laid the technical 
foundations of the band, has not altered much in personal 


appearance. The audience that greeted him at Carnegie 
Hall last Wednesday afternoon saw the same erect, sol- 
dierly bearing, the same trim figure and alert and dignified 
movements. The program chosen for 


his re-entry was 


this: 


Overture to Euryanthe.. i 

Concerto for piano in E minor, ‘No. I, op. 

Variations on a theme by Haydn, op. 56. + 
(Chorale Sancti Antoni.) 

Symphony No. 5, in C minor, op. 67 
Soloist, Moriz Rosenthal. 


.Von W eber 
.Chopin 
. Brahms 


Van Beethoven 


The selection of Carnegie Hall for these concerts was a 
wise one. It is better adapted for orchestral playing than 
is the Metropolitan Opera House. 
the band was more solid than ever, although hardly as 
sonorous as usual at the first concert. This was due to 
the fatigue of traveling and also to the rather dis- 
persed position of the men. The latter defect was rem- 
edied at the second concert. 

Weber’s brilliant and inspiring overture has been played 
with more sweep and precision by the Boston Orchestra. 
It was a performance on a high technical level, but lack- 
ing a little in freedom. The characteristic and 
variations of Brahms on the “St. Antony Chorale” gave us 

. Gericke at his best. Here was keen analysis, intel- 
teccual conception, perfect balance, rhythmic and dynamic, 
while the tone color had just that touch of gray so neces- 
sary to Brahms. It would be difficult to single out any 
particular variation. All were beautifully played. With 
all his musical metaphysics, Brahms can be very human, 
as several of these variations testified. The tone 
was positively sensuous. 


musical 


color 


The symphony was rather a disappointment. Breadth 
was absent, and Mr. Geric 3 beat lacked oratorical em- 
phasis. This was particularly noticeable in the last allegro, 
which was heavy, indeed almost dull. The physical con- 
dition of the orchestra was unquestionably to blame for 
this. 


Mr. Rosenthal played, and Mr. Rosenthal in the romanze 
of the concerto silenced all his critics. He can develop a 
lively, poetic, caressing touvh if needs be, and his perform- 
ance of the Chopin concer o was all that it should have 
been. There was just the . ght volume of tone in the first 
movement, which, by the w 7, was read with some marked 
changes of tempi. The first solo and the lyric theme in E 
were taken at a slow pace, so as to bring out their cantabile 
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~ “fhave been informed ti longed, and the orchestra played with none the less pre- | 
cision on that account. It cannot be said that its per- | 


earlier régime was seen for a brief formances were any better than it has accustomed us to ex- 
kerchief at her eyes; but as I did M pect from it. The only innovation that was to be noted 
I do not vouch for it. - was something more of unity in attack on the part of the 
Between Mr. Gericke’s departure . wind instruments. 
chestra played under the respectiv There have been some few changes in the members of 
-Nikisch and Emil Paur. When the: the orchestra, some of them rendered sadly imperative 
the organization it was at the high: owing to the lamentable Bourgogne disaster, in which the 
to which it had attained since it car splendid clarinetist, M. Pourtau, and the admirable flutist, 
fact, as is familiar to all who have { M. Jacquet, were lost. The qualities of the new clarinet 
the orchestra, it was Mr. Gericke player had but slight opportunity for their display, but what 
shape, who set it squarely on its # was heard of them brought to light a smooth and refined 
to win for itself the foremost ola tone of excellent volume. Of the new first oboe too much 


great orchestras of the world. U cannot be said in the way of praise. His tone is large, 


many changes were made in the met 
and impressed on the orchestra. ] 
this should be so, for temperament 
we live in an age in which it has not chestra 


is the real prophet; 


and the composer the pedestal, or \-UON.. 
under Mr. Gericke’s successors so ments, ‘nstead of mere conveniences for making a noise, 


lost here; something of precision and we may rejoice that the reckless banging in which 
one regard artistic discretion and co the hard whack of the drumstick was heard before and 
bane of what may be calied “up to above the note sound, has disappeared from the orches- 
unappeasabie craving, born of an tra, and, relief of reliefs, we may also rejoice in drums 
force the music of the old school im) tuned to the proper pitch. Mr. Gericke begins his new 


In brief, the orchestra sutt reign with the best material that the orchestra has ever 
I am sure you will agree when you 
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aspect. 
conductoritis; but the foundations k had. In this estimate 
solidity by Mr. Gericke were never’ hear it in New York. 

When he took charge of it again 
in no very demoralized condition, and he must have recog- 
nized that in some essentials it had advanced during his 
absence. Such a splended body of musicians, artistically 
intelligent, able, self-reliant, enthusiastic for their art and 
devoted to what is best and noblest in it, does not stand 
still and does not degenerate. ‘Lhe instrument 1s perfect. 
Everything depends upon now the conductcr plays on it. 
Sometimes an orchestra plays on a conductor. 

The program last night was Weber's ‘Euryanthe’ over- 
ture, the Preiude, Adagio and Gavot pasticclo iruem 
Bach, arranged for string orchestra by Sigismund Bach- , 

rich; the Brahms variations on a theme by Haydn, and 
Beethoven’s C minor symphony. A brilliant spirit pervaded 
the work of the orchestra throughout. lt piayed as 1 its 
heart were wholly in its task and as if it were resolutely 
bent on showing how thoroughly it felt the inspiration with 
’ which the conductor filled 1t and how they reveied in it. 
Mr. Gericke’s readings were conservative in the best sense 
‘of the word. His quiet and unobtrusive use of the baton , 
was in striking contrast with the more demonstrative ;. 
“methods of his predecessors. One was never disturbed by chal 
the figure at the conductor’s stand, but was left at per-,. 
fect ease to listen to the music. A decisive and irre- 
sistible down beat was always to be found where it be- 


whom belongs the honor of haf Of the first orchestral tus? 
foundations of the band, has not al he also resorted for a 


this: ; was the folowing: 


pure and firm, and of beautiful sympathetic quality, and his 
playing is that of an artist of the first order. The new 
first flute is, perhaps, on the whole, the best that the or- 
has ever had. His tone is broad, rich and sonor- 


whether it is the conductor or the 1 OUS through its whole compass. The new first trumpet is 
whether the co 2 genuine prize; but the new tympani player is a revela- 
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left their marks upon this organi@ Played the old version of the cone 
Sot oO: Tne concerto. cutting out most 


, At the end of the first allegro : 
; ‘ew bars to Tausig in a passa : 
appearance. The audience that g: where is a manifest improvement on the origi on 
Hall last Wednesday afternoon & ™ ould not play an enc : original. .s 
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Symphony No. 5. in C minor, off. and Love Death from Tristan and Isolde. Wagner © 


Soloist. Moriz & Soloist, Moriz Rosenthal. 
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The scheme of plavine cenar: P 
The selection of Carnegie Hall one. again | oracaateatiae Cem is an excellent a 
wise one. It is better adapted » quently as the Boston Syephoas Cue SO fre- % 
is the Metropolitan Opera Hoffs that patronize this series -and they fee oh Phe audiences , 
the band was more solid than] —attend both the afternoon and ev cee Shas last week 
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Weber’s brilliant and inspiring ly monotony of playing within twenty f he . Se | 
with more sweep and precisio i the same compositions. The new sonaieall ania ‘ wc 
It was a performance on a hig in this concert. His conducting, always slict me " a — | 
ing a little in freedom. The #€ has broadened, and while one ‘aieaa inh et , | 
variations of Brahms on the “S€ passion, the symmetry, exquisite iin of tel web: 

. Gericke at his best. Her Just rhythms and interior solvation are tl coms 
ieccual conception, perfect balage clauses. The finish of the playing was -ematkahies TE 
while the tone color had just ti danger to be anticipated is that with all ‘a 4 a . 
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all his musical metaphysics, B | that the big, the dramatic is absent in Mr Gerick a Z A 
as several of these variations 4 Ings. He rather strives after a certain fineuiaiis ; ” read " 
was positively sensuous. spiritualization of tone. In the Wagner sama year M 

The symphony was rather 4 came as an ante-climax after the Strauss, there was ie 
was absent, and Mr. Geri ity, purity, sweetness of tone, but hardly fervor hardly @ 
phasis. This was particularly enough animal heat. ee 
which was heavy, indeed almag The finale was not impressive. It lacked a ponderabilit 
dition of the orchestra was wu But the Schumann symphony was extremely well bee te 7 
this. sae aoe Tae the scherzo given with wonderful anda 4 

Mr. Rosenthal played, and Mj a. Piven work was executed in a far superior A 
of the concerto silenced all hi reeannag oy pe er - the day before. There was ten- 
lively, poetic, caressing eink 8 me ce | as charming slow movement, and | 
ance of the Chopin concer off orchostrel ton. setae ae admirable specimen of health 
been. There was just the. g In fi ‘aati < = ian 2 
movement, which, by thew 7 «po, ee ws va anpet luman was the playing of the | 
changes of tempi. The first s of Richard trauss. This extraordinary man 
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t ig: ein gary 
Phe Boston 1 men Worked wonders with the tremendous dif- 


' ficulties of the score. It was an astounding performance. 


dazzled us with his playing of the Scharwenka concerto. 
So impressive was his solo work that he was recalled six 


Fr times, and finally was forced to play the Chopin Berceuse, 
, which he did in a beautiful way. The orchestral accompani- 
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fs 


ment was better than at the matinee. Mr. Gericke was | 


warmly received, and he has unquestionably regained his 
old artistic position in this city, for he always was a fa- 


4 vorite. 
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THE MUSICAL SEASON OPENS. 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 17, 1808. 
The musical season in this town was inaugurated 
aturday evening, October 15, at the Music Hail 


j Xwhich, by the way, is now a dingy, uncomfortable, 
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in fact a disgraceful auditorium for a city like 
Boston, that boasts of its musical culture and high 
artistic standard generally), by the initial concert 
of the series of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
under the direction of Wilhelm Gericke, whose re- 
appearance as the conductor of the famous organi- 
zation was the cause of a most tumultuous and 
prolonged ovation upon the part of the audience 
assembled, an audience that filled every seat and 
occupied every inch of standing room. 

Time has dealt gently with Conductor Gericke 
since his departure from this city nine years ago. 
There are fewer hairs to be counted upon his head, 
to be sure, and there are streaks of gray in his 
beard, but otherwise, excepting that he now wears 
spectacles when he conducts, he has changed very 
little in personal appearance—the same erect pos- 
ture, dignified presence and positive command being 


B) still strongly marked in his present attitude. 


The audience that so enthusiastically received 
Gericke was a most brilliant one, including the 
musical lights, patrons of musical art and, gener- 
ally, the elect of the town. 

When the tremendous spontaneous greeting of 
the audience was over, Conductor Gericke turned 
to his stand, to find it beautifully decorated with 
roses and smilax, an offering by Mrs. Henry L. 
Higginson, — 


The programme was as follows: Overture to 
‘“Euryanthe,’ Weber; prelude, adagio and ga- 
votte for strings, Bach; variations on a theme by 
Haydn, Brahms; and symphony, No. 5, Beethoven. 


| This in my judgment was not a model programme. 


Its dominant characteristic was monotony. 

In fairness to Gericke, let us hope he had two 
reasons for such a selection of material. One being 
i that it was easy of rehearsal, the other, that it was 
a facsimile of the programme of the last concert 
of the Symphony series that he conducted before 
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The Boston men os wonders with the | his departure nine years ago. a "a 
| ficulties of the ape t at aa a Of the performance it can be said that the master |” 
Mr.  gomepenes? Ke ” nl 3 “rt Sets ‘ hand was manifest from the first to last. To be- 
dazzled us with ie beg - : i. greet gin with, there was that firm, simple, intelligent 
So impressive was his solo work that he Wi 1 o3¢ that is the fundamental element in the art of 
times, and finally was forced to play the Chi ; 
; a , conducting. Generally there was a near approxima- 
which he did in a beautiful way. The orchest: .. ae 
3 ! tion to good attack, precision, dynamic contrast 
' ment was better than at the matinee. Mr. : 
| ’ and normal tone production, something that has 
warmly received, and he has unquestionably ie ; 
BEE nosition t6 this city. for he ofl been conspicuous by its absence ‘since Gericke de- 
P he parted at the end of his first term. 


ST vorite. . 
: Bis PEP SSC But the results obtained, rare as they were, did 
THE MUSICAL SEASON OPE] not compare with those so familiar to the critical 
Boston, Mass., Oct. 17 listeners to his earlier efforts, for there were times 
The musical season in this at was | on this occasion when the attack somewhat faltered 


' *usaturday evening, October 15, at the Mus and unity of movement was slightly disturbed. 
a which by the ip Se hie th Alvear uncom! hen, again, there was a too forcible effort ap- 
if NS 18 4 Beecicolal leech a , ¢ Parent in the violins which stopped but little short 


Boston, that boasts of its musical culture a of rasping, and the trumpets grew fierce at times, 
artistic standard generally), by the initial while occasionally the wood-wind was overloud and 
of the series of the Boston Symphony Os harsh to a degree that surprised me. | 

under the direction of Wilhelm Gericke, w But these sa ile fits taaacle made with the stand- 
appearance as the conductor of the famous ard in mind that Gericke established in his earlier 
zation was the cause of a most tumultu efforts after he had drilled and disciplined his. 
players. It must be remembered that this orches- 


rolonged ovation upon the part of the ; 3 
, . r : _tra during the past nine years has “grabbed the 


assembled, an audience that filled every : “| 
occupied every inch of standing room. bits” and run at its own sweet will. } 

Time has dealt gently with Conductor There was not much opportunity to judge of the 
since his departure from this city nine ye ability of the new members engaged this season. 
There are fewer hairs to be counted upon 1 It may be said, however, that Mr. Longy, the first 
to be sure, and there are streaks of gra’ oboe, late of Colonne's Orchestra, revealed, in the 
beard, but otherwise, excepting that he no little he had of prominence to do, a fine, pungent 
spectacles when he conducts, he has chan; tone and a marked command of his instrument. 

little in personal appearance—the same et Mr. Marquarre, flute, of the Lamoureau Orchestra, 
| ture, dignified presence and positive comma had very little opportunity for displaying his 

still strongly marked in his present attitud: powers, but what little I heard did not impress me 
The audience that so enthusiastically with the quality of his intonation. The weak link 
ins wee = west brilliant one, incl in the orchestral chain since Molé left has been the 
musical lights, patrons of musical art anc first flute. It is to be hoped that Mr. Marquarre 
ally, the elect of the town. will rise above nervousness and present his best | 
When the tremendous spontaneous gre efforts, if that is the obstacle to be overcome. 
the audience was over, Conductor Gerick The new first clarinet, Mr. Selmer, has a most | 
to his stand, to find it beautifully decora ungrateful task on hand in that he must follow the 
| lamented Pourtau, whose playing was the acme of 
artistic effort. Shall we ever look upon his like 


roses and smilax, an offering by Mrs. I 
Higginson. “vy - 

— Pie oe an eal . again? Well, we must not anticipate sir. Selmer's | 
ee. ee Sener sf opportunity with anything but the most hopeful 


‘Euryanthe,” Weber; prelude, adagio 
encouragement. 


ets for sings, ach; variations on Hy "For the new drummer, Mr. Retiberg—Got be 
ts ia wae judgment was not a model or praised!—he had ample opportunity to prove his 
Its dominant characteristic was monoton} Worth ion ae ae bi 2 0" Of the readings | 
In fairness to Gericke, let us hope he of the works by Gericke is to Praise the lotty, con- i 
reasons for such a selection of material. ¢ °'S" 10" if rather conservative interpretations of 
',, the compositions. The Bach piece however was a 


that it was easy of rehearsal, the other, #) 
y ; ut revelation and was by far the most marked effort | 


* facsimile of the oe se his of the = of the evening. The audience was thrilled with 
of the Symphony series that he condg@et . " 
eee a nD tt Pi ,» its performance and Gericke was recalled to ac- 
- : knowledge the enthusiastic applause it evoked. 
After the concert Mr. Gericke held a reception 
in the ante-room and presented his talented wife 
to a host of his old friends and admirers. Mrs. 
Gericke and Mrs. Kneisel sat with Prof. John K. 
Paine, the eminent composer, during the concert. 
Well, the eighteenth season of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra is launched, thanks to the gen- 
erosity of Henry L. Higginson, and upon Novem- 
ber 9 and 10 you will have an opportunity in New 
York to judge if its standard remains the same or 
has been raised under the command of Gericke’s 
baton. WARREN DAVENPORT. 
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gt MR. WILHELM CERICKE, CONDUCTC 


fie’ WILL GIVE A SERIES OF 


24 CONCERTS, 


On Consecutive Saturday Evenings, from Oct. 314, 1899, to Aprit 28, L96 
ti © i Dec. 16, 1899, Jan. 20, Feb. 24 and March 24, 1900, « 


24 PUBLIC REHEARSAL 


On Consecutive Friday Afternoons, from Oct. 13, 1899, to April 27, 19¢ 
3 Dec. 15, 1899, Jan. 19, Feb. 238 and March 23, 190: 


Soloists: Mme. TERNINA, Miss AUS DER OHE, Mme. | 
ZEISLER, Miss HEYMAN, Miss LEONORA JACI 
RUECCER, Messrs. PADEREWSKI, DOHNAN- 








rae , LOEFFLER, ADAMOWSKI and Othe 


—-s—« TICKETS for the Series of Coneerts $1 2.00 << $7. bE 


and for the Series of Rehearsals, 


> The $12 Seats for the Rehearsals will be sold at auction, at Musio Hall. Monday, Sept. 25, at 10 A, M. 
_ The $7.50 Seats for the Rehearsals will be sold at auction, at Music Hall, Tuesday, Sept. 26,at 10 AM. », 
» The $12 Seats for the Concerts wi!l be sold at auction, at Music Hail, Thursday, Sept. 28,atl0 A.M, 
The $7.50 Seats for the Conoorts will be sold in like manner, at the same place, on Friday, Sept. 29, at 10 A. 

i‘ Bids will be accepted for seats in their regular order only, and not for the choice; and no more than four sea: 
‘a to competition will be shown on a diagram, and will be marked off as sold. 


Tickets Will Be Delivered in the Hall, and Must be Paid for as Soon as Bours 
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Coming Reain 





Sketches of Some of the Artists | 
Who Will Appear at the Con- 
certs—Return of the Eostonians— 
The Bayreuth festival — Mme. 
Wagner’s Plans—Notes. 


of providing the best or- 
chestral music, no or- 
ganization ever more suce- 
cessfully fulfilled its mis- 
sion than does the Bos- 
ton Symphony orchestra. 
Year after year its concerts maintain 
the highest standard, and appeal to the 
public as occasions of rare musical en- 
joyment, The 19th season of the orches- 
tra will begin at Music Hall on Oct. 13. 


It will comprise 24 public rehearsals on 


 Greig,. 
Parker, Overtures by Seigfried Wagner, 


Friday afternoons, and 24 concerts on 
Saturday evenings, according to cus- 
tom. The arrangements for the coming 


performances make it certain that they 
will lack none of the features that have 
given them their great popularity in the 
past. The membership of the orchestra 
will be the same as last season, and it 
will again be under the direction of Mr. 
Wilhelm Gericke. 

The programmes have been chosen 
with great care and should suit all 
tastes. Some of the novelties and works 
to be performed in these concerts. for 
the first time are the following: Sym- 
ponies by Glazounow (No. 6), Tschai- 
kowsky (No. 3), Anton Bruckner, Wil- 
helm Berger, 
‘“‘Maurische Rhapsodie’’ by Humper- 
dinck, ‘“Heldeniied, ’ by Dvorak, ‘Les 
Eolides,’ * by Cesar "Franck, **Medel,’’ by 
D’Indy, ‘‘Norwegische Ballade, ie by Jul. 
Rontgen, Symphonic Dances by Ed. 
a new composition by Horatio 


George W, Chadwick, Goldmark and 
Dresicke. The following are a few from 


the long list of standard works selected 


for performance: Beethoven Symphonies 
Nos. 2, 6, 7, 8 and 9; Schumann Sym- 
phonies Nos. 1 and 4; two ged Sym- 
phonies; two Haydn Puan a ond 
Brahms Symphonies Nos. 4, and 


the ‘‘Romeo et Juliette’’ Sunkebony by 


—- 


Berlioz. 

Among the solo artists who are ex- 
pected ‘to appear are MesGames Sem- 
brich, Ternina, Aus der Ohe, Bloomfield- 
Zeisler, Heyman, Leonora Jackson and 
Ruegger, MM. Paderewski Dohnanyi, 
Hambourg, Petschnikoff, Kneisel, Loef- 
flerer, A amowski and Schroeder. Of 
these artists, Sembrich, Ternina, Pader- 
ewski and several others require no in- 
troduction. A word is perhaps needed for 
some of the others. 

Miss Leonora Jackson is a oes ng vio- 
linist, born in Boston. In 1896 she won 
the “Mendelssohn state prize’’ at Berlin, 
where she had been studying with Prof. 
Joachim, who said of hae. “Miss Jack- 


Selue-17. 1694 


elix Weingartner. A | 


~ tory. Most of his early work was do 
away from the great art centres, 


| born in 1879. 
| appeared as a 


=.. 


oe od 


son has impressed me deeply with her | 


talent. If she continues to study she 
cannot fail to become a violinist of the 


ret 


OUNDED for the purpose | 


+ make his first American appearance in 


a 
‘ * 7 
yo” Var aaa * 

















. at Windsor’ 
7 w ere she played by royal com- 


7 Elsa susgeex, who comes 
nerica for the’ first time, is a y 






Miss Rueg+ 
ger has made for herself a fine artistia 
position in Europe, and brings the 
warmest indorsements of such authori- 
ties as Mottl and @’Albert. Many Euro- 
pean critics are very enthusiastic in 
their praise of her performances. 

Mr. Ernst von Dohnanyi, the vouant 
Hungarian preneen and composer has | 
been specially engaged to come to Amer- 
ica to play vith the Boston ye 
orchestra in various cities. ohn- 
anyi has created a considerable stir in 
musical circles in Europe, and is de- 
scribed by reliable authorities as a ver- 
itable genius. A year ago he first ap- 
peared in London, practically  unan- 
nounced, He gave his first recital to a | 











nearly empty house, and finished the 
season by packing St. James’ Hall at an 
afternoon recital. The Londen Times 
es on Dohnanyi’s playing as 
ollows: 


Seldom in the recent history of music has a 
success 80 immediate or an impression so ee 
found been made by an unknown artist as 
been made by the young Hungarian pianist who 
lately anneared at a Richter concert. 

Herr Ernst von Dohnanyi’s first recital, given 
yesterday afternoon in St. James’ Hall, drew._ 
an audience nearly as small as that which at-— 
tended M. Paderewski’s first recital, the en- 
thusiasm his wonderful playing aroused can be. 
compared with nothing in the experience of re- 
cent years. Wonderful is, indeed, the only epi- 
thet that can be applied to the young artist’s 
performances, but the word is not meant ° 
convey the idea of a technical dexterity to 
which everything else is sacrificed; technique 
there is .and of a superbly finished kind, but 
it is entirely held in subjection to the hi 
things of interpretation. Those who heard im 
a fortnight ago, and those who were present 
yesterday, were not long in realizing that in 
the depth of poetic feeling, in the apparently 
infinite command of tone gradation, oak in the 
intellectual insight into the soul of the music he 
plays, no pianoforte player pow living can ap; 
proach him. 

Alexander Petschnikoff, the Russian 
violinist, was born in poverty. He was 
befriended by a Russian family, and 
was educated at the Moscow van Gene 








his talents were fostered in compen 


isolation. Mr. Petschnikoff has been > 
uncommonly successful in attracting | 
the public, and hw 













career has beet 
likened to that of Paderewski. He wil 


New York in November. 
Mark Hambourg, another newcomer, 
is a native of Russia, where he was 
He is a pianist who first . 
‘‘boy prodigy.’”’ 
after having studied for three years 
with Leschetizky, he returned to public 
life equipped with a splendid techntae. 
and rare command of expression. is . 
many successes fully justify his engage- 
ment for the Symphony concerts. 
The season, which will be the last. ° 
be given in old Music Hall, can har 
fail to be one of the most brilliant : 
reed of the Boston Symphony or 
e sales of season tickets will | 
Hai in Music Hall next week, and w 
be by auction. The $12 seats for the f 


violoncello virtuoso, born in Switzerlan y 
and educated at Brussels. ‘ie 
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2 "The seemneinienn Orchestra players 
be: it their summer’s engagement at 


’s to a close on Saturday evening 
It has proven the most success- 


tu A popular since the introduction 


Yof these petite concerts by such high 
‘class musicians into the vaudeville as 


‘reconstructed by Mr. Keith, and that 


‘gentleman has been in receipt of many 
‘letters of thanks and congratulation. 


from numerous lovers of good 
“music who are classed among his regu. 


‘lar patrons. As a matter of record the 
“names of the Symphony players who 
have appeared this een are append. 
-@d: Max Zach, director; 
“Kraft H. Eichheim, i. Tischer-Zeitz, 


G. Strube, W. 


Heindl, C. Barth, P. Fox, F. Muller, 
E Brena On Litke, F. Hain, L. Lor- 


beer, T. Mann, H. Burkhard, Cc. Hampe, 


‘R. Ludwig and C. Barth. Scr. 17. 169.9 


TON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
Tomorrow morning at 10 o’cleck the 
yaeeom sale of season tickets for the 
geason of the Boston Symphony 
‘Orchestra. cpens in Music Hall. 

This sounds like a very simple an- 
nouncement, yet as we read between the 
res we find that an orchestra of S/ 
finished mvsiciars and with a reputa- 


tion second to none in the world will 
e a larger number of symphony con- 


Saree of the highest order than is en- | 


joyed by ai:y other city in the country 

or in Europe, and every one of these 48 
coheette will be attended by audiences 
filling Music Hall to its utmost capacity. 


The standard of performance of the | | 


Boston Symphony Orchestra has been 
kept on the highest plane. With Mr. 
Gericke as the conductor, it is absolute- 
rie safe to predict performances equal to 
in the past, and a constant and 
Most commendable effort to improve. 
In addition to the work of the or- 
Ghestra, one can hear at these con- 
certs the best soloists available, both 


in America and from abroad. We do | 


ae recall a stronger list for any pre- 
vious season that the following: Sem- 
Belge? Ternina, Aus der Ohe, Bloom- 
Zeisler, Heyman, Leonora Jack-" 

n and Rueggzer, and  Paderewski, 

hnanyi, Hambourg,' Petschnikoff, 
x wine Loeffier, Adamowski and 

eder, 

bes The auction sales will continue 
‘through the week and it should be 
‘borne in mind that the season tickets 


| 


} 


' 


easily within the means of those_ 


are 

willing to pay an amount equal to the 
cost of other high class performances, 
‘both in the theatrical and musical 


tickets to the 24 Friday afternoon public 
rehearsals and the $750 tickets for the 
. series will be sold on Tuesday. 

ere will be no sale on Wednesday, 
nd. on Thursday the $12 tickets for the 
agra evening concerts will be 
*sold, and the $7 50 tickets for the same 
series will be offered for sale on Fri- 
ch sale begins at 10 A. M. and 

‘conti s without interruption through 
| the day. 
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| auctions will begin et Music Hall with the” 


gale of thé $12 seats for Bie Friday-aft oa 
noon public rehearsals. The $7.50 seats 
the rehearsals will be sold on Tuesday and 
the sales of the $12 and $7.50 seats for the 
Saturday-evening concerts will be held on 
Thursday and Friday, respectively, The 
sales will begin each day at 10 A. M. The 
first performance will be given on Oct. 13. 
No lover of music who has lived in Bos- 


ton within the last nineteen winters need . 


be reminded of the superlative excellence of 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra or of the 
attractions of its concerts. As time goes on 
they are attended by an ever-widening cir- 
cle of subscribers, who look upon them as 
occasions of musical, enJoyment not to be 
missed. The announcements that have 
been published concerning the approaching 
season justify the prediction that it will be 
one of the most brilliant in the history of 


| the Boston Symphony Orchestra. Mr. Ger- 
of solo artists leaves nothing to be desired. 
'Sembrich and Paderewski, Ternina and 


| Address Y. P. 
'worid. Tomorrow’s sale is for the $12 


icke has displayed a catholic taste in the 
selection of the programmes and the choice 


Dohnanyi, aus der Ohe, Bloomfleld-Zeisler, 
Heymann, Leonora Jackson, Ruegger, 
Hamboureg, Petschnikoff, Kneisel, Loeffler, 
Adamowski, Schroeder and others, who are 
to appear, comprise a collection of artists 
that has rarely if ever been equalled in any 
series of concerts. 

Old Music Hall with its pleasant associa- 
tions for most Bostonians, will be occupied 
by the Orchestra this winter/’for the last 
time. In the autumn of 1900 the organiza- 
tion will move to the new hall now being 
| built for it on Massachusetts avenue. 
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SYMPHONY REHEARSALS 


Yor choice seats call on Miss POND, 153 Tremont . 


ster oe and Saturday mornings 
8 29 


Seats for salein | 


oom 58, 
(AJSt: 828 


Sy mM ymphony hab “beats 


See ONe ig 


0 NNELLY’S, Adams House 
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“SYMPHONY REX REHEARSAL TICKET 


For sale at cost end seat on floor, Y &, 839. 00. 


, Boston Transcr i cript. 
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SYMPHONY REHEARSAL cs nae 


For sale. Row R,éandbd. Address FE. G. G., a 
Transe ript. SMWt tc[A] 


symphony Tickets | 


Superior locations, moderate vioebas 3 Apply 


| a5 iadiby | ete eet, Room 15. 


VW ANTISD —SOME ONE TO SHARE 
Symphony ticket Saturday ey at R 84, floor, 
Tice ¥lL. Addrese or’ apply evenings, A. C. B.. 279 

urtmo uth street. (Als 


| 
| 


| 
| 


TICKETS SELL HIGH. 


| aoe ‘Price’ for Symphony Afternoon, 
Seats Breaks All Records. 
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/gymphony Orchestra, conor took place 
at Sristc Hall yesterday, all past finan- 
eial records were broken. By this, it is 


‘not meant that higher prices were paid 
for single seats than in any past year, 
‘but that the average for all the seats 
was very much higher, probbly from 26 
to 35 per cent. 
In the way of sensational premiums 
esterday’s sale had not much to offer, 
he highest premium paid being $150, 
whereas last year one premium ‘of $325 
and another of $210 headed the list. It 
fs said that three seats at $150 were 
ug for Mr. Eben Jordan, and 
Hree or four other seats brought the 
same premium. 
The high general average of the sale 
a indicated by the fact that as far back 
J, the premiums were often as high 
ae and the average for the first row 
ou r nual rear balcony was about $18 
: “galo was largely attended, many, 


‘SEPTE) MBER 25, 188 1898 
HIGHEST PRICE WAS $135 | 


Seats for the Symphony 


Rehearsals 


em ere 


Sold by Lively 


Auction This 
Forenoon 


No Sensational Premiums as Last 


Season 


‘A Large Attendance and a Brisk | 


Demand 


@@emr—- a -~-s 


In the musical and social world the event | 


of today was the auction sale of the tickets 
for the Friday afternoon public rehearsals 
of the Boston Symphony Orchesira. There 
Wes a very large attendance. Not many of 
the prominent society people were pres ent, 
8s they are yet in the country, but their 

oice of seats was carefully looked out for 


. wor had onperity hich is advancing 
over the f prosp would cause higher prices 


than usual, and the results realize this t 


expectation. 
ne noticeable, sale was a plock of | 
four seats in H at premiums of $95 each. 

The lowest premium was $8, for a very 
undesirable seat on the extreme front 
and side. Two seats in I brought pre- 
miums of $86.50 each, and one in I and | 
two in G brought $15 premiums. Sev- 
eral in J sold for $81 

The seats were not disposed of in| 
blocks*so much as has been usual, and | 
the fact that they were bought one -by 
one made the auction a slow one. At 1 
o’clock, indeed, scarcely half of the . 
orchestra floor had been sold. 

Many seats brought premiums of be-— 
tween $70 and $60, and many more 
ranged between $69 and $50. 

In fact, it was not possible to obtain 
a rehearsal seat cheaply at any point in 
the hall. The management is very much 
gratified at the proceeds, 


were taken at this price. The oremiitt at 
which the seats were started was as usual 
$12. 
Those seats right in front on the floor 
went much higher than usual; $18 and $20 
premium was paid for many in the front 


row that are usually considered not very | 


advantageous. The end seats of the centre 
aisle in every row created a competition in 
bidding that added much interest to the 
contest. In F the premium was always in 
the neighborhood of $50. Last year 18 in 
( sold for more than $500 premium, but 
this year it only brought $75. For the 
Welds three seats were purchased in H at 
a premium of $95. In I the end centre seat 
was started at $40. The prices in K were 
higher this year than they were last year. 

A large number of women did their own 
bidding, and watched the sale of everysseat 
with keen interest. Others were equally 


happy at just making one bid, the Starter, 


by the ticket agents. One well-known _ 


agent had orders for concert and rehearsal 
tickets to the amount of more then $20,009, 
‘Many were present out of curiosity. In the 
balcony there were groups of strangers, 
‘é@vidently travellers, who had dropped in to 
witness the auction. 

On the general average the seats sold at 
te higher premium than they did last season. 
“The fancy prices for two or three seats, 
“however, that marked last year were not 
‘realized. It may be remembered that last 
year, in H, seat number 17 brought $3820. 
‘This morning the highest premium was 
$135. This sum was paid for three seats 
“each, in N, number 14, 15 and 16. The next 
t premium was $102.50. Three seats 


'eerts if no particulars were published in | 
advance about programmes and soloists. | 


| 


-and then they were content to continue 
their embroidery or fomdle the ears of the 
pet dog. 

Tomorrow the $7.50 seats for the same 
series will be sold. 


CTT 


oo 


Boston Symptiony Orchestra 
The Boston Symphony Orchestra’s 6u- 


perb performances have so firmly estab- | 
lished the organization in the favor of its | 
| subscribers that it would probably have lit- | 


tle effect upon the attendance at its con- 


The thousands of music lovers who are ac- 
customed to lHsten to the concerts of this 
splendid organization await only the an- 
nouncement of the dates of the ticket sales 
to make arrangments for securing their 
favorite seats. These functions will be held 
this year on Monday, Tuesday, Thursday 


and Friday, Sept. 25, 26, 28 and 29 at Music. 


Hail. The seats for the Friday matinées 
will be sold by auction on Sept. 25 and 26 
and the Saturday evening concert seats on 
Sept. 28 and 29. The sales will begin each 


Pare frais M. 


artists in Adattion to o1a Favsciios. 
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' The Boston Symphony Orchestra will be- 
‘gin its nineteenth season at Music Hall on 
Get. 18, and will give twenty-four public 
rehearsals on Friday afternoons and twen- 
ty-four concerts on Saturday evenings, ac- 
' cording to custom. 


| The arrangements, now nearly completed, : 


make it evident that the coming perform- 
ences will possess a wealth of attractions 
for the musical, and there is every prom- 
'fise of an exceedingly brilliant season. The 
t orchestra will be the same in size as last 
'year, its membership will be the same, and 
.i{t will again be under the masterly direc- 
-tion of Mr. Wilhelm Gericke. The. pro- 


i 
: 


‘grammes have been carefussy selected and 


-are calculated to suit all tastes. They 
; contain a fatr proportion of new composi- 
i'tions anda wide variety of standard works. 
'Some of the novelties. chosen for perform- | 
‘ance are the following: Symphonies by 
‘Glazounow (No. 6), Tschaikowsky (No. 3), 
‘Anton Bruckner, Wilhelm Berger and Felix 
| Weingartner;.a Maurische Rhapsodie by 
t{Humperdinck, ‘‘Heldenlied” by Dvorak, 
Pag Eolides’” by.Cesar Franck, ‘‘Medei’’ 
| by d’Indy, Norwedische Ballade by Jul. 
| Routger, Symphonic Dances by ‘Ed. Grieg, 
land a new composition by Horatio Parker; 
(overtures by Siegfried Wagner, George W. 
‘Chadwick, Goldmark and Dresicke. The 
following are a few from the long list of 
} standard works to be given: Beethoven 
'Symphonies.Nos. 2, 6, 7, 8 and 9 (Choral), 
Schumann Symphonies Nos. 1 and 4, two 
| Mozart Symphonies, two Haydn Sym-5& 
‘phonies, Brahms Symphonies Nos, 1 and 4, 
‘and the ‘‘Romeo et Juliette’? Symphony by - 
‘Berlioz, etc. 
* Among the solo artists who will appear 
ere Sembrich, Ternina, aus der Ohe, Bloom- 
field-Zeisler, Heyman, Leonora Jackson and 
ee? and Paderewski, Dohnanyi, Ham- 
ourg, Petschnikoff, Kneisel, Loeffler, 
'Adamowski and Schroeder, Of the above- 
‘named artists Sembrich, Ternina, Paderew- 
ski and several others are well known and , 
need no introduction. 

Leonora Jackson is a young American 
violinist, born in Boston. In 1896 she won 
the ‘‘Mendelssohn State: Prize’ at Berlin, 
,where she” wads a pupil of Professor 
Joachim, who said of her: ‘‘Miss Jackson 
‘has impressed me deeply with her talent. 


‘If she continues to study she cannot fail 


‘to become ae violinist of the greatest 
‘eminence.’ A year later Miss Jackson 
‘made a successful début with the Philhar- . 


‘monic Orchestra in Berlin, and has: since ; 
‘played much in public. During the last 
‘London season her services were much in | 


‘demand,’ two noteworthy appearances of 


hers being with the London Philharmonic — 


Orchestra .and at Windsor Castle, where 
ehe appeared by royal command. ¢ 

Elsa Ruegger is a young violoncello virtu- 
oso, born in Switzerland and educated at 
-‘Brussels.. Miss Ruegger has won for her- 


eelf a fine artistic position in Europe, and | 


ol eiak es 
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performances. aan 
- Brnst von Dohnanyi, the young ‘Hungae, 
wian pianist and composer, has been spe- 
cially engaged to come to America to play 
with the Boston ‘Symphony Orchestra in va- 
‘rious cities. Mr. Dohnany! has created 
considerable: stir in musical centres in Eu- 
rope and is described by reliable critics as 
@ veritable genius. A year ago he first ap- 
peared in London. He came with no pre- 
fiminary booming and gave his first con- 
cert toa nearly empty house. He finished 
the season by packing St. James’s Hall at 
@n afternoon recital. The London Times 
commented:as iollows on Dohnanyti’s first 
London recital: ‘Seldom in the recent -his- 
tory of music has ‘a success so immediate. 
or an impression so profound been made by 
‘an unknown artist as has been made by. 
tthe young Hungarian pianist who lately 
e@ppeared at a Richter concert. Though 


. Mr. Ernst von Dohanyi’s first recital, 


‘given yesterday afternoon in St. James‘’s 
¥iall, drew an audience nearly as small as 
that which attended Mr. Paderewsk?’s first 
recital, the enthusiasm his wonderful play- 
ing aroused can be compared with nothing . 
dn the experience of recent years. Won- | 
derful is, indeed, the only epithet that car | 
be applied to the young artist’s perform- | 
@nces, but the word is not meant to convey — 
the idea of a technical dexterity to which ! 


" everything else issacrificed; technique there 


ds, and of a superbly finished kind, but it igs 
entirely held, in subjection to the higher 


_things of interpretation. Those who heard 


him a fortnight ago, and those who were 


, present yesterday, were not long in realiz- 
"ng that in the depth of poetic feeling, in 


‘the apparently infinite. command of tone 
‘gradation, and in the intellectual insight 
4nto the soul of the music he plays, no 
5, eg player now living can approach 

m.’”’ ; 

Alexander Petschnikoff, the celebrated 
Russian violinist, was born in poverty. He 
was befriended by a Russian family and 
was educated at tne Moscow Conservatory, 
(Most of his early .work was done away 
from the great art centres and his talents 
were fostered in complete isolation. Mr 


' Petschnikoff has beeh uncommonly success 


ful in attracting the public, and his career 
has been likened to that of Paderewski. 
He will make his first American appear 
ance in November. | 

Mark Hambourg, another newcomer, {s a 
mative of Russia, where he was born in’ 
1879. He is a pianist who first appeared ag 

a “boy prodigy."’ Later, after having stud- 
fed for three years with Leschetizky, he 
returned to public Hfe equipped with a 
splendid technique and rare command of 
expression. His many successes fully Jus-— 
tify his engagement for the Symphony Comm } 

certs. 

The auction sale of season tickets for thin, ‘ 
Friday afternoon public rehearsals will be. ; 
on Monday and’ Tuesday, Sept. 25 and 
and for the Sataurday . evening concert 
Thursday and rene, Sept. 28 and 20, me” » 
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ive Bidd 
Auction Sale. of Symphony 
Seats Yesterday. 


The $12 seats for the Saturday evening 


concerts of the Boston Symphony or- 


_ chestra were sold at auction at Musie 


Hall yesterday. The attendance of bid. 


/ders was large. As usual, the ticket 


brokers were the largest purchasers, and 
the prices averaged as high as they did 
at last year’s sale. 

The entire forenoon was consumed in 
Selling the front half of the floor, and 
it was not until after lunch that the 


balcony seats, which have been growing 
in popularity, were bid off. 
seats were sold yesterday, today being 
set apart for the sale of the $7.50 Satur- 


Only $12 


day evening seats. The front row of 
seats on the floor, of course, went low, 


z being the best figure. Seats 21 and 


in row B brought §$§ premlum each. 
n row C two aisle seats-sold for $16; 
Row D averaged low, but when E was 
reached there was some spirited hid- 
ding, and No. 19 was knocked off at 
$34.60. Seats 16, 17 and 18 in row F sold 


for $37 each, and séats 18 and 19 in the. 
9 the: old hall, will be very brilliant. The sales 


| of season tickets for both series of con- 
_ certs will be held at Music Hall during the 
_ last week in September and will be by auc- 


next dow, G, brought $57 premium each. 

The aisle seats in the front centre 
were all in great demand, and often the 
ticket brokers were bidding against each 


Other in order to fil) orders at almost 
any cost. his was the case in row H, 


Where geats 18 and 19 wave sold for $60 
each. The high-water mark was reached 
in row I, seat 18 selling for $62.50. 

Good premiums were reulized on the 
corresponding seats in the rows in the 
immediate rear. In J Nos. 15, 16 and 17 
ook for $1 each, and 18 and 19 for $54 
each. 

Balcony seats brought dolnihty 2 
larger premiums than floor seats. Sedts 

, 00, 81 In the front row over the plat- 
form on the Hamilton place side of the 
hall went under the hammer for $45 
each. On the opposite side of the hall 
the prices ranged from $18 to $22 for 
Similar locations. 


ee 


New York may be tn fits over the 
Dewey parade, by land and water, to- 
gether with the yacht races which fol- 


‘low on its heels, but Boston is quite as 
‘deeply interested in this week’s sale of | 


the Symphony tickets as if it was the 


first time, instead of the 19th season and | 
@n old story to so many good Boston. | 
lans. It is destined to be a great musi- | 
Cal winter, and our prize orchestra is to | 


have a leading part therein. Heroes 
“May come and challengers may go, but 
-the Symphony concerts 80 on forever. 
_ But do we not all wish that new Music 
Hall was completed, and the most con- 
“Servative and sentimental of us were 
now to bid farewell to dingy Music 
Hall? Patience is a noble virtue, and 
it will have its own reward next year, 
if we behave ourselves by shutting our 
‘eyes to the old shell soon to be shaken 
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of listening to the best European orches- 
tras declare that they have heard nothing 
to equal the performances of the, Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, and the statement 
that it is the finest orchestra now’ before 
the public will not be seriously questioned. 
The nineteenth series of concerts by this 
organization will begin on Oct. 13. From 
that date until April 28 performances will 
be given at Music Hall on Friday after- 
noons and Saturday evenings, with occa- 
sional. omissions on the weeks when the 
orchestra gives its monthly concerts in 
New York, Brooklyn, Philadelphia and Bal- 


_timore, where these concerts have become 
as important a part of each musical sea- . 


son as they are at home. 

Twenty-four Friday matinées and twenty- 
four Saturday evening concerts will be 
given in Boston as usual. No changes have 
been made in the membership of the or- 
chestra since last season, and it will be 
again under the direction of Mr. Wilhelm 
Gericke, who has so conclusively shown his 
fitness for this work. Sembrich, Pader- 
ewski and many other famous artists have 
been engaged'as soloists, and the season, 
which will: be the last to be given in the 


tion. 
The $12 seats for the Friday afternoon 
public rehearsals will be sold on Monday, 
Sept. 25, and the $7.50 seats for the same 
series on Tuesday, Sept. 26. The $12 and 
the $7.50 tickets for the Saturday evening 
concerts will be sold on Thursday, Sept. 28, 
and ffriday, Sept. 29, respectively. The 
sales will begin each day at 10 A. M. 


SYMPHONY TICKET SALES. 


Auction Begins at Music Hall Today, 
When $12 Seats Will Be Sold. 


The auction sales of Symphony tit¢kets 
will begin at Music Hall today, when 
the $12 seats for the Friday afternoon 
public rehearsals will be sold. The $7.50 


_ tickets for the rehearsals will be sold 
tomorrow, and the sales of the $12 and 
$7.50 seats for the Saturday evening con- 
certs will be held on Thursday and Fri- 
day, respectively. The sales wiil begin 
at 10A. M, 

The plan of selling the tickets by auc- 
tion commends itself for its fairness, and 
the wide range of prices it creates ac~ 
commodates all purses. By attending 
the auctions one can always secure 
seats in some location for any reasons 
able sum he wishes to pay. 

Conductor Gericke’s attractive pro- 
srammes, and the remarkably fine solo 
artists engaged, including Sembrich, 
Ternina, Paderewski and a host of 
others, cannot but make the coming 
season one of the most brilliant in the 
history of the Boston Symphony ore 
chestra, ; 
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Music-Lovers H 
Tickets for the Concerts 


As lvely as a cricket went the bidding 
for the Saturday Symphony concert seats 
today. The $7.50 seats under the balcony 
on the fioor and in the balconies were put 
vp to end the sale for this season. The 


‘premiums were as delightfully reasonable 


Seats for the Symphony Concorts Were 


today as they were astonishingly high on 
the opening day at the public rehearsal 
sale. There were actually some bargains. 
Away back under the balcony there were 
several seats that were secured at a pre- 
mium of seventy-five cents. To be sure, 
from many points of view they were not 
very advantageous, but the music-lovers 
knew they could hear just as well in these 
seats as they could in the one that was 


sold at a premium of $135. The first row | 
of $7.50 seats under the balcony went for | 


an average of $5; the next row back on 
an average of $4; the next row,-8%3; the 
next, $2.50, and the very back row on an 
average of $1.50. , 

The seats up in the first balcony next 


: went, and the fifteen seats on the second ' 
row from the wall, at the stage end, went. 


at good prices. No. 103 went for $21 pre- 
mium, and the rest on this row at an aver- 
age of $10. The end seats next the aisle 
on the back row were all quickly taken at 


$15 premium. The seats in the second bal- | 
| cony went about as they have heretofore. 


Boston Symphony Orchestra: Paderewsk!i 


Preparations for next winter’s concerts 
by the Boston Symphony Orchestra are 
well advanced and the management will 
soon make public the plans for the season. 
An important engagement, just closed, is 
with Paderewski, who is booked for an- 
other American tour and who will make his 
reappearance in Boston at one of the regu- 
lar Symphony concerts. Ticket brokers re- 
port that more orders have now been booked 


| than ever_before at a corresponding date. 


HIGHEST PRICE WAS $62.50 


in Good Demand Today 


In size the Symphony auction audience 
is as large today as it was in the begin- 
ning. Premiums are averaging a good fig- 
ure, The highest bid this forenoon 


was $62.50 for an end seat in I. The next 


highest was $60 for two seats—18 and 19— 
in H. Even the undesirable front seats 
brought a good figure. As usual, there was 
@ great variance in premiums paid. In H 
there was one seat that went for $26 and 
the next one beside it went for $17.50. In 
G two seats brought $57, and the two be- 
side, at the right, $19.50. Tomorrow, the 
last day of the auction, the $7.50 seats will 
be sold. 


‘That Ts One Reason Why the Sale for 
Symphony Tickets Is So Lively—Good ™ 
Prices Prevuilea Today Bea 
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Music teachers and music pupils were’. 
out in great numbers this morning to at 
tend the sale of the $7.50 Symphony rfe-. 
hearsal tickets at Music Hall. More old- 
timers also were seen than usual. It myst. 
not be forgotten that this is the last year 
that the Symphony concerts will ever be 
held in Music Hall. That fact alone ig 
enough to arouse all true Bostonians to the 
determination that it is now or never, and 
the Music Hall memories will be traditions, — 
Those who hiave faithfully attended the 
Symphony performances for eighteen years , 
are not going to miss this opportunity, and y 
there seems to be a fixed desire on the 
part. of all to occupy the same seats ex-— 
actly that they have in the past. A few) 
dollars in bidding (¢s, therefore, on thig- 
occasion of no importance whatever, and 
so it happens that almost every seat, the 
house over, has gone at an unprecedente 
price. | x 
There are those new-csmers who are 
anxious to attend the Symphony one sea- 
son in the famous old place and they bid 
excitedly against those who have staked” 
their well-filled purses for the seat that 
has been the choice of their hearts sinee— 
the first Symphony was attended. Ate 
One gray-haired musician who has been 
to these musical feasts since the begin 
ning said regretfully to his companion; 
“They are going to bulld a new hall—mue h 
finer and far better than this—and et, 
somehow, the Symphony will never be jugt 
the same to me again after we leave thigy 
place.’’ ey 
Walter Jackson, son of the auctioneer ” 
who has so long been identified wth Sym-- 
phony auctions, but who is now ill, wielded 
the auctioneering baton in a manner that 
would have brought forth applause if the - 
baton had set the pace of music notes M- 
stead of golden ones. As it was, theme . 
was intense satisfaction, and every time. 
the baton dipped with a graceful curve” 
toward the last bidder, the check-book 
leaves of the rich rustied and the hoarded 
pennies of the music students rattled. he i 
This morning the attention was conce 5 ae 
trated on those seats under the balcor yo 
on the floor. They went at very gm. 
prices and the average premium was baa 
; 12. Pt abe: y 
* \. under the balcony that the true: 
music enthusiasts are to be found. The i. 
ean shut their eyes, lean back and dre 
in the music until they quite enter the” 
trance state, and for two hours they hed 
in the seventh heaven of bliss, where only, 
those sounds dreamed of are heard. Ther 
secluded seats might well be termed hyp 
notic,’’ for no one here seems alive to @ vr," 
thing but the intoxicating music that 
makes one forget all else, On the very. 
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i th the balcony the rear seats—on the 
Tow just back of the $12 ones—brought 
reat prices, that caused the music stu- 
‘dents to open their eyes. The average 
hero was $30. Four seats near 147 brought 
87.50 premium. The next seat went for 
1 $25.0, the next for $22, and then four 
feats were secured for $24.50. Four seats 
‘near 188 went for $380, and the ones just 
beside those went for $82. 


pe , The aggregate of the first days’ sales 


‘amounted to more than $65,000. The aver- 
age price running thirty-five per cent high- 
er than last year. 

Mrs. Roger Wolcott, Mrs. Montgomery 
pete. Mrs. J. lL. Gardner, Mrs. C. P, Cur- 
ot the Hemenways, the _ Saltonstalls, 
‘Beeches, Ames, and all the rest, are in just 
‘about the same location as jn season’s 
Bh “ys t. 

The sale of Saturday night concerts 
will begin on Thursday morning. 


SYMPHONY REHEARSALS 


cpevecong eg dg Mp rices. Left Abs: us for sale, 


D SSANO Co., 
man oy Iston St. 
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Symphony Concerts Seats ates Bronte 


dress ‘I’. H., ulaneieagy 7 Inst. eechuatoee: Boston. 
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SYMPHONY T TICKETS 


Dh NNELLY’S, Adams House 


625 


SYMPHONY TICKETS 


few choico locations—low prices. 45 Kilby S8t., 

Boon 1 “Aj: 
ES EE a ee.” Le 

~ SYMPHONY REHEARSAL SKATS” 


For saie. Row R,dand 5. Address F. GQ. C., Boston 
Transcript. SMWtc[A) B SO 
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«.«. The Symphony represents about the 
highest in music, if yesterday’s prices for 
peats are a criterion. 


The program of tke first Symphsny. 
concert, Oct. 14, will incluee Schumann's 
Symphony in B flet, the P relude to ‘ Die 
Meistcersinger” and Tscharkow: icv’ss 
Italian Caprice. Miss Katherine Ruth 
_Heyman will play the piano part of a 
concerto by Anton Arensky, which wil! 
‘be performed for the first time in this 
city. Miss Heyman wes bern in Sacra- 
‘mento, the daughter of a wolinist. from 
‘Whom she received her jirst lessons. 
‘Sho afterward studied with Bath in 
Berlin. Her first aynnenrance in Haston 


“Was with Fluberman, the youns Vioia- | 
ist, Dec. 1], 1896. She curve a recital ) 


there with marked success Merch 2. 
ISM, Arensky is krow n kere chicfy by 
his piano-trio. 
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The se vasichants tickets are » cae 


| but that doesn’t detract from their pop-— 
ularity a little bit. In fact, the con- 
certs are worth all music patrons pay 


for them, and, besides, how could 


| money be better invested than in satis- 


fying an amiable craving for the best 
mere is? : 


mvstc| BOSTON 


| SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


i No. 1, Schumann. 


- AT LT ee — 


MR. WILHELM Q@ERICKE, Conductor, 


Friday Afternocy?, Oct, 4 at 2.30 
Saturday Evening, Oct. 14, at 8 
Soloist: MISS KATHERINE RUTH RTM AK 
Programme—Overture, “Die Meistersinger,” Wag- 
ner. Uoncerto for pianoforte, No. 1 Arensky first 
time). Italian Caprice, Tschaikowsk 


A limited number of reserved seats for the Saturday 
evening concert, and admission tickets for both per- 
formances, now on sale. 4t( A] oll 


SANDERS THEATRE, Cambridge 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


MR. WILHELM GERICKE, Conductor. » 
TEN CONCERTS 


aCe THURSDAY EVENINGS, Oct. 19, N ¥ 
pros 23, Dec. 7, Dec. 28, Jan. 11, Jan. 
Fon. , March 1, Nas: 15. 


rab MISS STEIN, MRS. TITUS, MISS AUS 
DER OHE,MME. SZUMOWSKA Messrs. DOHNANYI, 
PROCTOR, LOEFFLER, SCHROEDER and others. 

Subscription tickets, with reserved seats, for the 
series ot ten concerts, 87.50; on sale at the University 
Book Store, Saturday morning, Oct. 14, at 8 o’clock. 
A limited number of seats have deen reserved for col- 
lege officers and d invited guests. 4t(A) oll 
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SYMPHONY TICKETS 


FOR SALE and TO RENT 


‘CONNELLY’S 43st 


MR, ERNST PERABO S55 Sarva 


Teacher of the Plano LR Roser 
ThMThH[A) Oo 


SYMPHONY GONCERTS ficscti2.0% 


facing stage; also two on floor under the clock; and one | 


single sea on first balcony, side, best part of the house. 
Adc ress T. R. D., Boston Transcript. (A)3 
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Hamilton place will wake up ‘today to 
the gay roll of equipages and the flut- 
ter of hundreds of Symphony rehearsal 
patrons. The musical season is turned 


| on! Long live the Boston orchestra! 


y. Symp ony - 


Hobbutné oF the WHRDAEEY concerts and 


on Friday afternoon for the rehearsal 


| there was a perfect crush of subscrib- 


ers. Many of them came up and in 
from their country places, so as to take 
part in the splendid welcome given Mr. 
Gericke as he stepped on the leader’s 
platform for the first-time this season. 
It was a gala occasion altogether, the 
balmy day and the Dewey decorations 
fluttering everywhere, giving added zest 
to the initial performance. Before and 
after the rehearsal, Hamilton place and 
the Winter street entrance resounded 
with gay chatter, which had for its key- 
note felicitations and welcomings after 
the summer campaign. There was any 
amount of bright coloring in the sea of 
gowns and hats on the floor and bal- 
conies. Indeed, the only out akout the 
afternoon was the absence of the 
Beethoven statue, which we have all 
learned to love, and shall miss sadly 
from its time-honored place. 


In the crowd of subscribers—most of 
them occupy their old seats—were noted 
Col. and Mrs. H. LL. Higginson, Mrs. 
Louis Agassiz, Mr. and Mrs. C. P. Cur- 
tis, who had next them Mrs. Horatio 
Curtis, Mr. and Mrs. Edward Grew, Mr. 
Carl Zerrahn, Mr. and Mrs. Frank 
Zerrahn, Mr. and Mrs. Charles S. Ham- 
lin, Mrs. T. E. Chickering, Mrs. Hall 
Curtis, Mrs. William Hooper, with Mrs. 
Bryce Allan, both in black, with white 
en bodice and hat, Mrs. G. RB. Shattuck, 
Mrs. John Lowell, Miss Lowell, Mr. 
John P. Lyman, Dr. W. Sturgis Bige- 


, Jow, with Miss Mary Bigelow, Mr. and 
' Mrs. E. D. Jordan, with their two chil- 
dren, Mr. J. Templeman Coolidge and 


Miss Mary Coolidge, Mrs. C. H. Drew, 
Sprague, with Miss Mary Hooper, Mrs. 


Mr. Edmund Dwight in his usual ‘ba)- 
cony seat, Mrs. Henry Howe, Mr. George 
B. Chase, Mrs. W. A. I’rench, Miss 
French, Mrs. R. D. Evans and her sis- 
ter, Miss Abby Hunt, Mrs. J. W. Ken- 
ney and Miss Kenney and Mr. and 
Mrs. George Inches: also, Mrs. Theo- 
dore Dwight, with friend from Weston, 
the Rev. Fr. Bodfish, Mrs. Frederick 
Warren, Mrs. A. F. Conant, Mme, de 
Angélis, Mrs. John B. Osborn, Mr. John 
K. Paine, Mr. and Mrs. Elliot W. Pratt, 
Miss Charlotte Dana, Mrs. Caleb D. 
Bradlee, Mrs. Walter C. Smith, Mrs. 
Charles A. Morss, Jr., Miss Mary Crane, 
Mrs. Hugh Cotton, Mrs. Martha Dana 
Shepard, Miss Rose Brown, Mr. Charles 
Vialle, Mrs. Gerard Bement, Miss Ger- 
trude Sampson, Mrs. R. M. Field, Gen. 
and Mrs. Blackmar, Miss Julia Burgess 
and Mr. J. Foster White. 
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Apropos of the Symphony orchestra’s 
part in the ceremony, Mr. Gericke was 
much gratified to receive a note from the 
bridegroom, wherein he expressed his 


| exceeding gratification, appreciation and 


thanks for the music, which was such a 
surprise and delight to them all. And in 
this connection, we might add that Mr. 
Gericke says that he shall be perfectly 


happy if the new Music Hall possesses as 


fine acoustic properties as does Trinity 


| Church. 


THE CHATTERER, 

, oe ot bis 
It was a great turnout e “the first 
rehearsal, last Friday, and one of the 
most animated reunions of the Sym- 
phony audiences that I can remember | 
for a number of seasons. Something of 
the outer festivity of the Dewey excite- 
ment, perhaps, mingled with that essen- 
tial oil of Boston society, and added life | 
and spirit tothe occasion. Theflutter and | | 
hum of this prize musical congregation | 
was at its loudest when Mr, Gericke ap- | 
peared among his men,and the applause | 
began. It has been remarked that women | 

do not know how to applaud. The vil- 
lain who said such nonsense would ||. 
change his tone if he came to the Sym- | 
phony rehearsals when some people are 
tremendously pleased! But the recep- 
tion accorded the conductor on Friday 
last was equal to a cordial handshake 
all.round, and it said, too, ‘‘Glad to see 
you again,” as plainly as if one voice 
had shouted it above the audience. To 
be given a concerto at the opening of 
the season was rather a surprise, but : 
the girls took it calmly, saying It was i 


| going to be a great year for soloists. 
Miss Drew, Mr. Dana Estes, Mrs. Seth | Bilge r ‘i 


As far as @ne could see, the whole or- 


' chestra looks fine as a fiddle. Even Mr. 
F’. R. Spaulding, Mrs. Matthew Luce, | 


Loeffler, whose native blondness rouses 


much sympatny, is quite rosy and]. 
*“stouter than when he threw down his 


ow last May, and Mr. sopiel is de 4 


“wearing the coat 


picked ‘up in, the 


enumerate the» improwi 


mer’s rest brings to all riusicians? It 
won’t be long before the cabinet will 
fade and wilt under the hard work of 
the winter, so let us make the most of 
their freshness and “go’”’ in these early 
days. One thing, however, was per- 
fectly apparent--there is not the slight- 
est diminution in the society pull of 
Symphony rehearsals. Everybody but 
Mrs. ‘‘Jack’’ was there. The old familiar 
faces, and the new ones, belonging to 
the second and the third generation, 
with their unextinguishable air, and 
many strangers who came to look on 
this representative collection of Bos- 
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Boston Music Hall. 
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ors BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 


soi aoa 4 Mr. WILHELM GERICKE, Conduetor. 
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I. CONCERT. 


; SATURDAY, OCTOBER 14, AT 8, P.M. 


— 


, Programme. 


WAGNER. VORSPIKL to ‘‘ Die Meistersinger von Nurnberg.’’ 


I, Allegro maestoso. 
II. Andante con moto. 
III. Scherzo.—Finale: Allegro molto. 


4 (First time in Boston). 


j ARENSKY. CONCERTO for PIANOFORTE, in F minor, op. 2. 
TCHAIKOVSKY. CAPRICCIO ITALIEN, for ORCHESTRA, op. 45. 


SCHUMANN. SYMPHONY No. 1, in B-flat major, opus 38, 


I. Andaute un poco maestoso. 
Allegro molto vivace, ; 
II. Larghetto. 
III. Scherzo: Molto vivace.— Trio I: Moito pit vivace.— ‘ 
Trio II. 
IV. Allegro animato € grazioso. 


Soloist: | 


Miss KATHERINE RUTH HEYMAN. | | 








The Pianoforte is a Steinway 


bly con peau Thank MY saeedb. ihe 
1 audience is still a unique apse 


fp 


, : wwf 


oe) Friday afternoon, Oct. 13, the first 
8 rains of another season of the Boston 


the “nineteenth consecutive year, and 

th di e last season in old Music Hall. 

» Mr. Gericke begins his seventh sea- 

: ion as conductor with exactly the same SRASON 1890 828-1900. 

orchestra as last year, and to a strik- 

‘ing extent the same which he left here 

oat the close of his first term of service, = ~ ~ ) 
Se seaie sacs Tus ionrsesciog «2 BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
-quaintance with the enusiclans under Deeded 
iis control contributes in no small de- 

3 to the almost perfect ensemble | po 

for which the Boston Symphony Or- | Mr. WILHELM GERICKE, Conduetor. 


chestra is famous. 


I. CONCERY. 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 14, AT 8, P. M. 


Programme. 


‘ 
y 


WAGNER. VORSPIEL to ‘‘ Die Meistersinger von Nurnberg.’’ 


ARENSKY. CONCERTO for PIANOFORTE, in F minor, op. 


_ Allegro maestoso., 
Audante con moto 
Scherzo.—Finale: Allegro molto. 


© ty EL 5 PO EBS aie ee 4 


(First time in Boston). 


TCHAIKOVSKY. CAPRICCIO ITALIEN, for ORCHESTRA, op. 45. 


SCHUMANN. SYMPHONY No.1, in B-flat major, opus 3%, 


Andante un poco maestoso, 
Allegro molto vivace, 
. Larghetto. 
. Scherzo: Molto vivace.— Trio I: Moito pili vivace.— 
Trio II. 
’ Allegro animato € g@razioso 


Soloist: 


Miss KATHERINE RUTH HEYMAN. 


The Pianoforte is a Steinway 
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Opening Symphony Concert--A | 
New Piano Concerto. 


The hurly-buriy of the Dewey festivi- 
ties, the blare of many brass bands, and 
the noisy effervescence of a patriotic 
public, might have been poor prelimi- 
naries to a symphony concert, had not 
the opening number been quite in line 
with such a celebration; for what is the 
prelude to “The Mastersingers of Nu- 
remburg”’’ but a picture of a 16th century 
‘Dewey day,’ with its processions, its 
| shouting populace, and Hans Sachs as 
the hero of the occasions! 

After the audience had bidden Mr. 
Gericke a cordial welcome the orchestra 
at cnce plunged into the Vorspiel and 
the 19th season had begun. 

What a picture of popular rejoicing 
this prelude is! How the 
rhythms jostle and crowd each other! 
What a conflict of varying sounds and 
ideas! But this artistic confusion makes 
it much more difficult to play than 
Haydn's contrapuntal picture of Chaos 
(in the ‘Creation’ or Mendelssohn’s 


fugal presentation of a clamoring popu- } 


lace, in the overture tae “Elijah.’’ 

That is was well-played proves that 
the summer vacation does not percepti- 
bly deteriorate our great band of musi- 
cians. 

Novelties are likely to be the rule this 
season, and one of them graced this 

opening programme. 
| Some 15 years ago the young Russian, 
| Arensky, wrote a piano concerto, which 
has sinca been revised. This work had 
never been heard in Boston, until Miss 
Katherine Ruth Heymann presented it 
at Saturday’s concert. 

Those who expected a feast of Vodki, 
Bortszsh, Pirok, Stschi, Caviar, Qvass, 
and other Russian viands and liquors, 
must have been disappointed, for back of 
the Muscovite mask was none other than 
Ifrederic Francois Chopin, whose voice 
could be plainly heard in the gentle mor- 
bidness that hung over the themes, but 
the orchestration went far beyond any- 
thing that Chopin ever achieved. 

There was also a martial vein in the 
first movement, such as one finds in the 
military polonaises. There was no dul- 
ness in the treatment of this movement, 
the composer skilfully avoiding prolixi- 
ty, and the resemblances above-noted 
by no means amounted to plagiarism. 

In this allegro maestoso one might 
have demanded more breadth (not more 
_vehemence) from Miss Heymann, al- 
though her clearness and intelligence 
| were commendable here as well as in tne 
two following movements. 

The second movement had not so much 
to say for itself as the first; it came 

dangerously near the line of sentimental- 
_ ity. It often became a mixture of 
Sugar and tremolo, and at times the 


different | 
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cf occur in the melodrama when the enol ‘ 


ine sinks down in a snow-storm ren 
prays to her sainted mother in heaven. 
In other words, this movement was c 
ventional, both in its dramatic touches ys 
and in its pathos. 

It is possible that he Muscovites have 
a@ proverb—‘He that conquereth a 5-4 
| rhythm is greater than he that conquer- 
eth a city;’’ whenever the Russian mu- 
Sicilians become very ambitious they es- 
say this rickety rhythm. Arensky is 
no exception and he attempts the feat 


tN 
Ne 


which Tschaikowsky once successfully | 


achieved. 
The finale was bold and characteristic, 
yet, without being a “regemblance- 


hunter,’ the reviewer could not but note 


that Arensky had here transferred his 


allegiance from Chopin to Liszt. 


The resolute four-noted figure, which 
appeared and reappeared with “‘damna- 
ble iteration’? was a reminder of that 
figure (seven notes) which Liszt used in 
his E-flat piano concerto, and to which 
he playfully attached the words—*‘Das 
versteh’t ihr alle nicht!’ 

Spite of the faults and resemblances 
which we have ventured to point out, 
the concerto deserved its place upon the 
symphonic programme. It is necessary 
for a 
of the new Russian school of composi- 
tion. When Russia has thoroughly di- 
gested the German school, when its 
young composers reeover from the ef- 
fects of having eaten of the Wagnerian 
fruit (one might suggest strong doses 
of Brahms as an antidote), St. Peters- 
burg and Moscow may add a few mas- 
ters to the list of the world’s chief com- 
posers; the new Russian school may be- 
come the leading influence in the music 
of the near future, for Germany seems 
to bring forth chiefly Wagnerlings since 
the death of the great composer. 

Miss Heymann was recalled with 
much enthusiasm after her performance 
and deserved the tribute. 

The Russian feast went on; we now 
had Macaroni cooked in the Samovar, 
and we did not like the Italian dish as 
served by Tschaiowsky. Italian themes 
are essentially vocal, and much trouble 
ensues when a great orchestral master 
seizes upon them. The result is often 
the framing of a pretty little etching in 
ponderous gold frame. 


musical community to Keep abreast 


Richard Strauss once kidnapped a. 
genial Italian child named “Funicoll- | 


Funicola,’ and dismembered it so that 
its own maker would not have recog- 
nized it. In like manner does Tschaiow- 
sky “beat, bruise, maim, and otherwise 


maltreat” pretty Italian Pifferrari mel- 


odies in his ‘‘Italian Caprice.” 

The work is ushered in with a trumpet 
blast that suggests the wallg of Jericho 
rather than a Salterello; ‘once in a 
while the composer allows a simple bit 
of reed harmony which is in keeping 
with the simplicity of the actual melo- 


dy, but invariably the pretty tune is 


swallowed up by an orchestration that. 
might do for a tribe of Walkyries; 
Tschaikowsky waters his violets with 
a steam fire-engine. 

The concert ended with Schumann’s 





MUSICAL MATTERS. 


Opening Symphony eer 
New Piano Concerto. 


The hurly-buriy of the Dewey festivi- 
ties, the blare of many brass bands, and 
the noisy effervescence of a patriotic 
public, might have been poor prelimi- 
naries to a symphony concert, had not 
the opening number been quite in line 
with such a celebration; for what is the 
prelude to “The Mastersingers of Nu- 
remburg”’’ but a picture of a 16th century 
‘Dewey day,’ with its processions, its 
shouting populace, and Hans Sachs as 
the hero of the occasions! 

After the audience had bdidden Mr. 
Gericke a cordial welcome the orchestra 
at cnce plunged into the Vorspiel and 
the 19th season had begun. 

What a picture of popular rejoicing 
this prelude is! How the different 
rhythms jostle and crowd each other! 
What a conflict of varying sounds and 
ideas! But this artistic confusion makes 
it much more dificult to play than 
Hayan’‘s contrapuntal picture of Chaos 
(in the ‘‘Creation’y) or Mendelssohn’s 
popu- 


fugal presentation of a clamoring 

lace, in the overture to “Elijah.’’ 
That is was well-played proves that 

vacation does not percepti- 


the summer 
bly deteriorate our great band of musi- 
cians. 

Novelties are likely to be the rule this 
season, and one of them graced this 
opening programme. 

Some 15 years ago the young Russian, 
Arensky, wrote a piano concerto, which 
has sinea been revised. This work had 
never been heard in Boston, until Miss 
Katherine Ruth Heymann presented it 
at Saturday’s concert. 

Those who expected a feast of Vodki, 
Bortszsh, Pirok, Stschi, Caviar, Qvass, 
and other Russian viands and liquors, 
must have been disappointed, for back of 
the Muscovite mask was none other than 
Ifrederiec Francois Chopin, whose voice 
could be plainly heard in the gentle mor- 
bidness that hung over the themes, but 
the orchestration went far beyond any- 
thing that Chopin ever achieved. 

There was also a martial vein in the 
first movement, such as one finds in the 
military polonaises. There was no dul- 
ness in the treatment of this movement, 
the composer skilfully avoiding prolixi- 
ty, and the resemblances above-noted 
by no means amounted to plagiarism. 

In this allegro maestoso one might 
have demanded more breadth (not more 
vehemence) from Miss Heymann, al- 
though her clearness and intelligence 
were commendable here as well as in tne 
two following movements. 

The second movement had not so much 
to say for itself as the first; it came 
dangerously near the line of sentimental- 
ity. It often became a mixture of 
Sugar and tremolo, and at times tne 


orchéstra Suggested nothing 


*hivher tl than those muSical shivers which. 


occur in the melodrama when the hero- 
ine sinks down in a snow-storm and 
prays to her sainted mother in heaven. 
In other words, this movement was co 
ventional, both in its dramatic touche 
and in its pathos. 

It is possible that he Muscovites have 
a proverb—‘‘He that conquereth a 5-4. 
rhythm is greater than he that conquer- 
eth a city;’’ whenever the Russian mu- 
sicilans become very ambitious they es- 
say this rickety rhythm. Arensky is 
no exception and he attempts the feat 
which Tschaikowsky once successfully | 
achieved. 

Ite finale was bold and characteristic, 
yet, without being a ‘“resemblance- 
hunter,” the reviewer could not but note 
that Arensky had here transferred his 
allegiance from Chopin to Liszt. 

The resolute four-noted figure, which 
appeared and reappeared with “‘damna- 
ble iteration’? was a reminder of that 
figure (seven notes) which Liszt used in 
his E-flat piano concerto, and to which 
he playfully attached the words—‘‘Das 
versteh’t ihr alle nicht!” 

Spite of the faults and resemblances 
which we have ventured to point out, 
the concerto deserved its place upon the 
symphonic programme. It is necessary 
for ‘a musical community to keep abreast 
of the new Russian school of composi- 
tion. When Russia has thoroughly di- 
gested the German school, when its 
young composers reeover from the ef- 
fects of having eaten of the Wagnerian 
fruit (one might suggest strong doses 
of Brahms as an antidote), St. Peters- 
burg and Moscow may add a few mas- 
ters to the list of the world’s chief com- 
posers; the new Russian school may be- 
come the leading influence in the music 
of the near future, for Germany seems 
to bring forth chiefly Wagnerlings since 
the death of the great composer. 

Miss Heymann was recalled with 


much enthusiasm after her performance 


and deserved the tribute. 

The Russian feast went on; we now 
had Macaroni cooked in the Samovar, 
and we did not like the Italian dish as 
served by Tschaiowsky. Italian themes 
are essentially vocal, and much trouble 
ensues when a great orchestral master 
seizes upon them. The result is often 
the framing of a pretty little etching in 
ponderous gold frame. | 

Richard Strauss once kidnapped a. 
genial Italian child named ‘Funicoli- 
Funicola,”’ and dismembered it so that 
its own maker would not have recog- 
nized it. In like manner does Tschaiow- 
sky “beat, bruise, maim, and otherwise 
eg tes pretty Italian Pifferrari mel- 
odies in his ‘Italian Caprice.” 

The work is ushered in with a trumpet 
blast that suggests the walls of Jericho 
rather than a Salterello; once in a 
while the composer allows a simple bit 


of reed harmony which is in keeping 


with the simplicity of the actual melo- 
dy, but invariably the pretty tune is 
swallowed up by an orchestration that 
might do for a tribe of Walkyries; 
Tschaikowsky waters his violets with 
a steam fire-engine. 
The concert ended with Schumann’s 





“phony,” the record © 
“happiest epoch, a glori 


é | ous D t of m 
‘eal autobiography and a tone-poem of 
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‘4ne piring spontaneity. 
Griticasters are beginning to debate | 
whether Schumann was really ‘a great 
master;” probably the verdict in such 
a matter will depend largely on personal 
temperament; to us Schumann will ever 
be one of the greatest of the moderns, 
the perfect presentation of the Teu- 
tonic nature in music, more distinctively 
German than Wagner himself. And 
to us the Symphony in B flat is a mon- | 
ument of eternal beauty. 


We have never heard quite so much 


breadth given to that opening phrase, | 
(was it pomposity’), and there was a 
trifle of roughness apparent here, but 
after this all went well; the daintiness 
'of the Scherzo, the contrasts of the two 
trios, the dashing violin work of the 
finale,\.were points to dwell upon lov- 
ingly. \ It meant something to begin a 
geason with a symphony as capricious in 
tempo, as full of syncopations, as this. 


That the difficulties were so readily 


overcome as to be almost imperceptible 
to the auditor was a good augury for the 
season that the work ushered in. 


Next Saturday comes more of Russia 
the shape of a new symphony by 


Glazounow. Louis C. Elson. 


———————— | | nn 


Solw 
he Boston symphony orchestra be- 
gan its 19th season last week in Music 


— ALI 


hall, Mr Gericke conducting, with Miss | 


Katherine Ruth Heyman as solo pianist. 
With these concerts the musical season 
may now be considered as opened. Of 
course, the usual scenes of enthusiasm 
were enacted. The hall was crowded. 
the program numbers were received 


with an approbation which is always 
specially demonstrative in the early 
art of the season and the young 50- 
oist, Miss Heyman, was found to be an 
artist of high ability. Mr Gericke de- 
arted from thé ‘custom ‘usual at the 


rst symphony concert by introducing | 
a soloist and not confining himself to) 


orchestral numbers’ exclusively. The 
program was as follows: Prelude co 
“The Master Singers,’’ Wagner, con- 


eérto‘in I* minor, for pianoforte, Aren- | 
sky; ‘‘Capriccio Italien,”’ Trehaikowsky, | 
and Schumann’s first symphony. The) 
Arensky concerto was given for the first | 


time in Boston. 


Miss Heyman has already been favor- | 


ably received in this city, and the artis- 


tic ability shown at her recital gave | 
promise of excelience in a broader field | 


of music. This promise was fulfilled in 
her: admirable performance of Aren- 
sky's difficult work, the three move- 
ments requiring widely contrasted styles 
of treatment in interpreting the mean- 
‘ing of the composer. The first part is 
full of brilliant solo work, with a back- 
ground of sonorous basses, and is broad 
'in development, so_ broad in fact that 
‘the piano part is frequently obsenred. 
The second movement is rather m: urn- 
ful in character, and the closing, part 
-partakes largely of the Russian cunce 
type of music, fiery, light and filled with 
odd progressions. Miss Heyman’s inter- 
pretation was thoroughly sympathetic, 
each ‘“‘mood’’ being presented clearly, 
though at times lacking the proper 
force in fortissimo passages and being 
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y, blustering pomp of L se Esa, 
Thus in the second movement theré. 
is an almost direct reminder of the 
low movement of Chopin’s second con- 


| a 
son in Music Hall. Ucerto, and in the finale there are strong 


a 


Miss Heyman Plays Arren- , 


sky’s Piano Concerto. 


— 4 


Orchestral Piecesby Wagner, 
Tschaikowsky,Schumann. 


The program of the first concert of . 


the 19th season of the Boston Symph- 
ony Orchestra, Mr. Gericke, conductor, 
was as follows: 


Prelude to ‘Die Meistersinger’........ Wagner 


Pieno concerto in F minor, op. 2....Arensky 
(FirsttimeinBoston.) 
Capriccio Italien, op. 45 Tschaikowsky 


Symphony No. 1, in B flat Schumann 

Inasmuch as Admiral Dewey is the 
uproariously honored guest of Boston, 
it might have been a graccful tribute 
to have performed last night in Musio 
Hall Mascagni’s Hymn to Admiral 
Dewey. which was’ given for the first 
time July 23 at Pesaro before an audi- 


~-ence of 2000; I say ‘‘might,’’ because 


occasional pieces are often a blunder- 
ing insult rather than the compliment 
of compliments, and Mascagni is not 
a man to be trusted blindly. So, per- 
haps, Mr. Gericke was wise in sticking 
to Schumann, whose symphony is now 
so familiar that the music lovers of 
Boston recognize it easily and feel 
safe in applauding it. 

_i have said something about Arensky 
in another column. This concertO was 
played, and for the first time in Bos- 
ton, by Miss Katherine Heyman, whose 
recital in Steinert Hall, last March, ig 
still pleasantly remembered. Some 
Western gentleman, forgetting that ly- 
ing lips are abomination to the Lord, 
said that I put her by that recital 


_ above Messrs. Sauer and Rosenthal. 
I did nothing of the kind. Miss Hey-~- 


man played Brahms’s sonata No. 30, 
which Mr. Sauer had played shortly be- 


fore. I wroteinthe Journal: ‘I do not 


propose to compare the two pertorm- 
ances, but it is only fair to say that 
Miss Heyman’s reading of the first 
movements cleared away certain doubts 
left after Mr. Sauer’s concert, for 
through her interpretation the moves 


ment assumed shape and definiteness.”* |, 


The Western gentleman, reading this, 

proceeded to amuse himself by argu- 

ing from particular to general, forget- 

ne, Jevons as well as the fear of the 
ord. 


There are two editions of Arenskys . 


concerto. The first is a work of the 
composer’s youth, and it is 15 years or 
so old. The second, published a year or 


two ago, was marred or enriched, a9. 


you please, by the labors of Paul Pabst, 
a teacher at the Moscow Conservatory. 
Just as young Russians orchestrally in- 


hints. at snappy brass sentences dear 
to the Hungarian abbé. The themes of 
the work are rot of marked. strength 
cr beauty; the sentiment is never above 
the level of salon elegance; the develop- 
ment is rambling and often without 
conviction; but the orchestration is at 
times of real interest. The concerto as 
a whole is calculated to please a large 
audience at the first hearing. 

Miss Heyman displayed beauty of 
tone, clean technic, and true feeling, 
and she displayed these gifts, native 
and acquired, with simple, modest 


" grace. erhaps in the finale her brav- 


ura might have been more scintillat- 
Inge and her slow trill is still a little 
stiff but her performance was very 
creditable to herself and it gave the 
audience much pleasure. It is a de- 
light to hear a pianist who does not 
pound, and who constantly bears in 
mind the limitations of this much 
abused instrument, 
* #* 

At the Symphony concert of Oct. 28, 
1897, under Mr. Paur, the two last 
pieces were Tschaikowsky’s Capriccio 
Italien and Schumann’s first symphony, 


‘Last night this order was reversed— 


to the delight of those who wished to 
hear the Caprice and escape the sym- 
phony. A biographer of Tschaikowsky 
says that the former is a monument 
of the composer’s love for Italy, and 
yet we find Tschaikowsky writing 
splenetically in 1877, ‘‘As regards wit 
soul, there is a wound there that will 
never heal. I think I am ‘homme 
fin’ * * * Our going to Italy was 
ae folly. Her riches, her dazzlin 
uxury made me irritable and worrie 


'me. I had.no heart left to ap reciate 


her great monuments. which eft me 


-eold and indifferent.’’ ‘The Caprice was 
‘first played under Nicholas Rubin- 
ctein’s auspices in Moscow, 1879, if I 
am not mistaken. It is not among the 
‘best works of the great composer, 


There is a coarseness that is an nher-. 
ent quality of an irresistibly great na- 
ture; and there is a coarseness that 


quickly becomes tiresome, The coarse- 
iness of the Caprice _ is of the latter 


kind. Now when in the midst of thun- 
der and guns and all. that you begin 
to fear the recurrence of a tune, wheth- | 
er it be Italian, Russian or Senegam- 
bian, the composer ‘shouts to you in 


vain. ae 
The performance of the orchestra was 
brilliant, and Mr. Gericke was warmly, 


welcomed. Ss 
Philip Hale. — 


Elsa Ruegger, the Swiss violoncello | 
virtuoso, who has just reached New | 
York, is just 19. She was educated in 
Brussels after receiving a sound musical — 
basis at home, and made her debut at | 
the age of 11. She has played in Vienna, | 
Paris, London, and her American first . 
appearance will be made in Boston with | 
the second’ Symphony orchestra this 


week Friday and Saturday. 
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ensky was born July 9, 1861, at Nijni- 
ov Pia A gon of a physician, he 
d toward mvsic rather than tow- 


a 
¥ : 


_ard drugs, blisters, and surgeon’s tools; 
for when he was scarcely nine years 
old, ignorant of the rules, he set out 
to write an instrumental quartet. He 
was put to school at St. Petersburg, 
but he insisted, on entering the Con- 
servatory, where he studied with Jo- 
hansen, and with Rimsky-Korsakof?. 
In 1882 he left the school with the gold 
medal for composition. He was at 
once known in Russian musical circles 
‘by a symphony in B minor (op.4), and 
‘this piano-concerto, which were played 
‘with success in St. Petersburg and 
Moscow. In 1883 he was made profes- 


sor of counterpoint at the Moscow Con- | 


‘gervatory. His chicf works are, be- 
‘sides the symphony and concerto above 
named, ‘A Dream on the Volga’”’ (Mos- 
cow, 1892); “Raphael,” an opera (St. 
Petersburg, 1895); piano trio (op. 32); twa 
‘orchestral suites; two string quartets; 
‘three suites for piano, four hands (one 
of which has been transcribed for or- 
‘ehestra); four pieces for violin and 
piano; a cantata for chorus and orches- 
tra; a good many pieces for piano, 
among them, ‘Studies on forgotten 
rhythms” and “Silhouttes for two 
pianos’; a collection of 1000 examples 
for the practical study of harmony; and 
! an opera—is it finished?—on an Indian 
| subject “Nala and Damayanti.”’ 


The symphony and second orchestral | 


suite have been performed in London. 
The trio, written in memory of David- 
off, was played -here, Dec. 30, 1895, by 
Miss Geselschap and Messrs. Kneisel 
and Schroeder, and March 12, 1898, by 
, Messrs. Siloti, Kneisel and Schroeder, 
and on the latter occasion Mr. Siloti 
played two piano pieces by Arensky; 
_ he had previously played other pieces 
by the same composer Feb. 12 and 14. 
| Mrs. Paur played a scherzo by Aren- 
sky Dec. 13, 1897. A string quartet was 


‘ as: ‘yee ae ¥ 


Capriccio Italien, op. 45......-.Tsbaikow 
Symphony No. 1, in B te bbpmadiuibagy oo 


The soloist was Miss Katherine Ruth 
Heyman. ; 

There was a large audience, and its 
reception of Mr. Wilhelm Gericke as he 
came forward to the conductor’s stand 
was extremely cordial and long-sus- 


tained. Tnere have been no changes in 
the personnel of the orchestra, and as 
matters settled down into their familiar 


aspect, it was not easy to realize that | 


very close mp Yoh half a year had flown 
by since the last preceding concert was 
heard. The performance of the opening 
selection showed both conductor and or- 


chestra fully up to their best standard. | 


It was a large, impressive and gorgeous- 
ly colored reading of the overture, and 
the playing of it was unsurpassable in 
its brilliancy and clearness, 
the complicated orchestration of the 
middle portion of the work been 
brought out with more clean-cut dis- 
tinctness or the closing climax wrought 
up with such stirring breadth and ma- 
jesty of effect. 

The Tschaikowsky Capriccio does mot 
improve upon acquaintance. Itis hardly 
to be ranked among the composer’s or- 
chestral felicities in either the treatment 
of its themés or in its instrumentation; 
nor do the themes themselves appear to 
possess a value or an interest to have 
warranted the pompous setting accorded 
them, to say nothing of the frequency 
with which Tschaikowsky has here 
lapsed into tte trivially commonplace 
that is never wholly absent from even 
his most loftily aspiring efforts. 


been capable of great little things if he 
had had the disposition or the courage 
to descend from his stilts to amuse him- 
self with'light comic opera. 

One might almost fancy him lamenting 
the impropriety of his attempting such a 
thing. The capriccio, however, has the 
merits of a discreet brevity and freedom 
from boresomeness. It makes @ success- 
ful appeal for popular favor, and with 
such a performance of it as Mr. Gericke 
brought about is pleasing enough in the 
hearing. 

The Arensky concerto, which had not 
been heard here before, is an early 
work. Except in the finale, there is 
little that suggests the nationality of 


Rarely has ; 


Again | 
came the reflection that he would have | 
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onfusingly ited effect, st 
m the other. Here again, 
however, the soloist is carefully consid- 
ered, and has no end of opportunities 
for the display of agile finger work. 
The concerto has enough of prettiness 
and of brilliancy to become popular, 
and if it be lacking in power, fresh- 
ness and origina! individuality, it does 
not offend by prolixity nor dulness., 

Miss Heyman, who was heard here 
last season, with favorable results, in a 
piano recital, played the concerto very 
charmingly. he has a flexible tech- 
nique, a distinctly musical touch, and 
plays with fluent ease, confidence and 
smoothness. 

Her performance was never wanting 
in refined taste and was steadily inter- 


esting; and moreover shared sincere ar- | 


tistic feeling and conscience. Her style 
is virile, but she does not abuse the in- 


strument after the modern fashion by , 


pounding in the more fiery moments, 
and maintains a delightful and delight- 
ing discretion. In_ brief she is an ad- 
mirable urtist to whom it was a genuine 
pleasure te listen, and she wholly de- 
served the outbursts of applause that 
rewarded her at the close of the first and 
the second movements, and the vigorous 
plaudits and recalle that followed the 
end of the concerto. The accompani- 
ment given her by Mr. Gericke, and the 
orchestra was in every way beautiful. 


Music Hall: Boston Symphony_Orchestra 
The Boston Symphony Orchestra gave 
the first concert of this, its 
season, in the Music Hall last Saturday 
evening, the programme being as follows: 
Wagner: Prelude to ‘‘Die Meistersinger von Nurn- 


nineteenth, 


berg.’’ 


opus 2, 
(First time in Boston.) 


Tchaikovsky: Capriccio Italien, Opus 45. 
epee.” hyip Symphony No. 1, in B-flat major, opus , 
Miss Katherine Ruth Heyman was the pianist. 
Mr. Gericke was very warmly received, 
'as he stepped up to the conductor’s desk. 
The “Meistersinger’ prelude Was played 
immense bDrilliancy and spirit; the ) 
general tempo seemed to me rather faster 
than we have been used to here, but none 
the worse for that; the spirit of the music 
can very well be wronged by seeking after 
too great breadth in the centrapuntal first 


theme. 
called a model one, it savoured in nothing 


The performance may fairly be 
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Arensky: Concerto for Pianoforte, in F minor, , 
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equally fine results. I cannot remember 
hearing this symphony played quite so oa 
before; those sixteenth-note” 


mantically”’ 
passages in the first theme of 
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the first) 


Allegro were played with a fluttering light- 


ness that took away their 


usually 


too 
sais 


academic flavor; there was no suggestion: 
of the old-fashioned “tIandel fiddling,’ the 
theme was allowed to retain all its bright 


and sunny poetry. The finale, too, 


mirably. 


went ad= 


I would make one suggestion: — 


might it not be well, if only for experi-_ 
ment, to play ‘the opening trumpet and horn 

phrase as Schumann originally wrote it—on- 
the notes B-flat, G, A, B-flat—instead of in ~ 
the shape to which Mendelssohn altered it,’ 


to make it possible for the old plai 
ments? 


n instru-. 


Our modern chromatic horns and . 


trumpets can play the original versions per-— 
fectly well, and it is known that Schumann 


himself regretted the change, 
though it was in his day. 


necessary 


The Arensky concerto is not quite a thing 


of joy. 


It was written when the composer 


was about twenty-three, an age at which 
most musicians have their heads full of 


other people’s ideas, 
with somebody's else’s style. 
this concerto the 


young <Arensky 


and are permeated 
In writing. 


was. 


plainly thinking of Chopin—the most dan- . 
gerous man in the world to have in mind” 
while composing, for Chopin's style, minus 
Chopin's nobility and matured distinction, 


is nothing particularly admirable. 


Neither 


does this weakened bastard of a style take 
kindly to association with the Liszt ham- 


business — toward 


which 


Arensky seems also to have had a leaning 


at moments. And oh! 


if those Russians 


would only not be so fond of 5-4 time! You 
find yourself absolutely squinting before 


the last movement is over. The 


concerto 


is, however, quite a masterpiece in one 
way: in the astonishing skill with which the, 
orchestral part is scored. Hitherto I have) 
thought Edouard Lalo the best-skilled coms. 
poser in scoring accompaniments to a solo” 
instrument brilliantly, without crushing the 
solo part; but Lalo generally makes his 
heavily scored accompaniments transparent 
by writing his strong chords staccato, with. 
gaps of silence between them; in this con- 
eerto Arensky follows another plan. By) 


of a-first night; the orchestra could not be 
expected to play better together in the mid- 
dle of a season. All those dangerous little 
passages where Walther’s love-themes take 


played by the Dannreuthers in New 


York in 1895. 
Pe Hele 
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| , 3 oy af | By se af wen be ig the pep clever. If 
° a een opus nstead of opus 2, 
Large Audience Present at the | ne ro net have avoided webiting it 
_ in s fashion. It is very melodious, 
Opening Concert. abundant in graceful refinements, pro- 
viding ample opportunities for the solo- » 
ist for display of technique and all the | 
' more delicate essentials of style. 
The orchestration is full of charm and 
far superior to anything in its kind that 
his model achieved. The opening alle- | 


Heyman’s Charming Rendition gro and the andante are the best feat- | 
ures of the work. The finale is in 5-4 


of Arensky’s Concerto for the | time, but it does not move with the 


Pianoforte. easy naturalness of the movement in 
'the same rhythm in the Tschaikowsky 


the composer. In fact, it would seem 
that when he wrote it, Arensky was 
so thoroughly saturated and fascinated 
by Chopin that he set himself the task 
of imitating him. He has not caught 
the master in his best vein, but the 
concerto is none the less Chopin; diluted 


some magic he succeeds in taking all the 
nolsiness out of his instruments; he will 
make piay with his full orchestra in fortis- 
: simo, with sustained harmonies in trumpets | 
' the lead went to perfection, with just the 4 § se i 
right ‘delicate modifications of tempo; the | and trombones, gaining Siete of; 
closing climax was worked up with grand | color, but wholly without noisiness. is 
- he does it is more than I can tell; but listen | 

gh Oe eee “Capriccio Italien” is de- to the orchestral part of the last movement, _ 
cidedly one of his minor works, not the sort i without the planoforte—as I bret an re 
f thing for the wild and woolly Tchaikov- = portunity of doing the other morning at @- 

" er . b When first given by | rehearsal—and the thing makes the impres- | 
oegeatoath at idrigghire AA ago it seemed pretty _ sion of being clumsily scored; there is rich-— 
poor trash: Mr. Gericke succeeds in getting | aeit. Bp feat in Weck pra traf" coum 

| more out of it—he makes it at least pril- | o eae ne ocr Yet take hie See 
Hantly effective, and it may be doubted if | mpotentsoune ee, € aggese 

: | | ; aible ' | for brilliant pianoforte passages, an@ yOu | 
nthe ‘gent or the evening howeyer-In the —, 8¢¢ &t OBce with what admirable skill pitas 
matter of performance—was the playing of pcg Ge Ca hes, regyne’ 2 See : “ef 
Schumann’s B-flat symphony. In the first 23 . hearin bi Sy 

: anything of quite this sort before. ~~. 


Conductor Wilhelm Gericke Given 
 @ Most Cordial Reception — Miss 
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SCENES ABOUT THE NEW | 


- PHOTOGRAPHS page AT RENNES. 1. CAPT. DR 


2OF GUARDS. 3. MMB. DREYFUS STEPPING hn 


ERCIER snenvined AT THE LYCEEB. 6. BX-PRBSID aie 
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Boston Music Hall. 


SLL LE LLL LO CT LOE EE LT CT ee: ee et eet cantatas 


SEASON 1898-1900. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 


Mr. WILHELM GERICKE, Conduetor. 


Il. CONCERT. 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 21, AT 8, 


Programme. 


OVERTURE, zum ‘‘Gefesselten Prometheus”’ 
von Aeschylos, op. 38. 


GOLDMARK. 


LALO. CONCERTO for VIOLONCELLO in D minor. 


I. Prelude: Lento. —~ Allegro maestoso. 
II. Intermezzo: Andantino con moto. — Allegro presto. 
III. Introduction: Andante. — Allegro vivace. 


(First time in Boston. ) 


CHACONNE, in D minor. 


J. S. BACH. 
(Scored for ORCHESTRA by RAFF.) 


SYMPHONY No. 6, in C minor, op. 58. 


. Adagio. — Allegro passionato, 
. Tema con variaZioni: Andante. 


Intermezzo: Allegretto. 
. Andante maestoso.— Moderato maestoso. — Allegro 


moderato. 
(First time in Boston.) 


GLAZOUNOFF. 


Soloist: 


Miss HLSA RUEGGER. 
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on; Wr ihere were holes in ‘her Taber? to be 

: = “ but she gaye unmistakable promise. 
; t is hard to judge of a player’s progress 
‘om hearing her play a wholly unfamiliar 
ork; but, as far as I could tell from her 
ormance last Saturday, I should say 


Ps hat she has already gone far toward filling 


tf er, She seems to have grown in the ‘direcal 

of what is called totality of conception; ’ 
ghe shows a finer sense of musical propors | 
tion, of the true relation between the con+ 
‘ ‘ ptituent parts of a whole. Her phrasing ig 
“now admirable, she carries through long 
periods without letting the musical thread’ 


‘snap. Indeed, her playing of the concerta’ 


“Was exceedingly good; she showed tempera-. 
“ment and as much intellectuality as the 
“composer gave her a chance for. Further- — 
“™ore, shé plays with due respect for the 
“Natural qualities and limitations of her in- | 
‘strument; her fortissimo is not pounding, — 
her tone is always agreeable. Her success > 
“with the audience was unquestionable. : 
he next programme is: Goldmark, over-_ 
‘ture “zum Gefesselten Prometheus des 
[aeech lon, ’* opus 88; Tald, concerto for. 
Peioncello, in D minor (first time in Bos- 
ton); Bach, chaconne, scored for orchestra 
‘by Raff; Glazounoff, symphony No. 6, tn 
C minor (first time in Boston), Miss Elsa 
Ruegger will be the ’cellist. W.F. A. 
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SCENES ABOUT THE NEW CO, 
‘TOGRAPHS TAKEN AT RENNES. 1. CAPT. DREYFU © 
POS GUARDS. 3. MMB. DREYFUS STEPPING TO HER C ~ 


ERCIER ARRIVING AT THE LYCEEB. 6. EX-PRESIDENT 
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BEASON 1890-1900. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 


Wir, WILHELM GERICKE, Conduetor. 


IT, CONCERY. 


ATURDAY, OCTOBER 21, AT 


Programme. 
([OLDMARK. OVERTURE, zum ‘‘Gefesselten Prometheus’’ 
von Aeschylos, op. 38. 


CONCERTO for VIOLONCELLO in ID minor. 
. Prelude: Jento.— Allegro maestoso. 


. Intermezzo: Andantino con moto, — Allegro presto 
. Introduction: Andante. — Allegro vivace. 
(Iirst time in Boston, ) 
J. S. BACH. CHACONNE, in D minor. 
(Scored for ORCHESTRA by RAFF.) 


GLAZOUNOFF. SYMPHONY No. 6, in C minor, op. 58. 


Adagio. — Allegro passionato, 
Tema con variaZzioni: Andante. 
. Intermezzo: Allegretto. 
Andante maestoso,— Moderato maestoso. — Allegro 
moderato. 


(First time in Boston. ) 


Soloist: 


Miss ELSA RUEGGER. 





gtr she gaye inthistakable promise. 
I {8 hard to judge of a player’s progress 
“from hearing her play a wholly unfamiliar 


work: but, ae far as I could tell from her 


Boston Music Hall. 


SEASON 18986-1900. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 


Vir. WILHELM GERICKE, Conduetor. 


I. CONCERY. 


ATURDAY, OCTOBER <1, 


Programme. 


(fSOLDMARK. OVERTURE, zum ‘'Gefesselten Prometheus’’ 


von Aeschylos, op. 35 


CONCERTO for VIOLONCELLO in ID minor. 


Prelude: Lento. — Allegro maestoso. 
. Intermezzo: Andantino con moto, — Allegro presto 
Introduction: Andante Allegro vivacte 


(First time in Boston. ) 


J. S. BACH. CHACONNE, in D minor. 
(Scored for ORCHESTRA by RAFF.) 


GLAZOUNOFF., SYMPHONY No. 6, in C minor, op. s 


Adagio. — Allegro passionato, 
‘Tema con variaZioni: Andante. 
. Intermezzo: Allegretto 
Andante maestoso,— Moderato macstoso Allegro 
moderato. 


(First time in Boston. ) 


Photograph by Pach Bros, MLLE. ELSA RUEGGER, 
THE YOUNG SWISS ‘CELLIST WHO WILL MAKE 


Soloist: 
HER AMERICAN DEBUT IN OCTOBER WITH 


THE BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


Miss ELSA RUEGGER. 
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STEINERT HALL. BOSTON, Mass., October 22 1899. 


HE second symphony concert on Saturday night pre- 

sented a superb program, and this week included the 

magnificent piano recital of De Pachmann, so it would seem 

as though had it contained nothing else the week would 

eee tl Sou ne - have been replete, and music lovers may well have been 
bP OU hee ae , thoroughly satisfied. | We. Carnver 
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The symphony program presented was: 
Overture to the Prometheus Bound, of Atschylus, op. 38...Goldmark 
Concert for violoncello, in D minor 
(First time in Boston.) 
Chaconne in D minor : 
(Scored for orchestra by Joachim Kaff.) 
Symphony No. 6, in C minor, op. 58 ....Glazounoft 
(First time in Boston.) 

Elso Ruegger, the ’cellist, made her first appearance in 
America as soloist, and if the success of her tour may be 
measured by her success upon this occasion it will assuredly 
be very great. Miss Ruegger is young, but nineteen, and 

wa on we! beautiful to look upon, yet when she plays one fails to see 
pulhedA eS ee tS Op. the physical, attractive as it is, for such preponderance of 
\ 4 “etay ike SS KAHN musical intelligence, refinement and elegance is in evidence. 
Nn ‘3 : Miss Ruegger came as so many others come, totally un- 
| known except through the medium of a sort of heraldry 
which so often is the cause of disappointment. It is agree- 
able then to state that in no way has she fallen short of the 
most exalted expectations. She handles her instrument 
with an ease which is almost unexpected upon a violoncello, 
her intonation is flawless and her refinement and intellect 
vie with her musicianship, which is really great. She needs 
no apology for either youth or sex, as she is an artist in 
every sense, and the public has proved its recognition of 

this fact. 

The Lalo Concerto is not grateful in the first movement, 
and were it not for many charming bits in the two latter 
movements, not even Miss Ruegger’s skill could have saved 
it. It opens in a quiet Lento with a sudden and persistent 
fortissimo chord, which returns when it is least expected 
and least wanted. The recitative form is used almost to a 
degree of incoherence and entirely to the degree of mo- 
notony. When, however, the intermezzo comes like relief 
all else must be forgotten, as it contains melody and all the 
musical merits that is expected of Lalo. 

Miss Ruegger was enthusiastically received. 

The orchestral numbers were delightfully chosen, and the 
Glazounoff Symphony, a novelty, was a surprise to all. Mr. 
Apthorp in his program notes says: 
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Alexander Glazounoff was born in St. Petersburg on August 10, 
1865. His parents were well off, and enabled to give him an excel- 
lent education; indeed, he has always been in such easy circum- 
stances that he could devote all his time to the practice vf his art 
without the burden of giving music lessons. At the age of thirteen 
he was put under Nicolai Rimsky-Korsakoff for his musical educa- 
tion. In 1883 his first published work, a string quartet, was pro- 
duced. He was one of the musicians who represented Russia at the 
Paris Exposition of 1889, conducting his symphonic poem, *‘‘Stenka 
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HE second symphony concert on Saturday night pre- 
sented a superb program, and this week included the 
magnificent piano recital of De Pachmann, so it would seem 
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Overture to the Prometheus Bound, of Atschylus, op. 38...Goldmark 
Concert for violoncello, in D minor soee ketlO 
(First time in Boston.) 

Chaconne in ID minor . S. Bach 
(Scored for orchestra by Joachim Katftf.) 

Symphony No. 6, in C minor, op. 5! (Glazounoft 
(l-irst time in Boston.) 
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Elso Ruegger, the ‘cellist, made her first appearance in 
America as soloist, and if the success of her tour may be 
measured by her success upon this occasion it will assuredly 
be very great. Miss Ruegger is young, but nineteen, and 
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the physical, attractive as it is, for such preponderance of 

musical intelligence, refinement and elegance is in evidence. 

Miss Ruegger came as so many others come, totally un- 

| : known except through the medium of a sort of heraldry 

Pane Se: \ reuv ae } | which so often is the cause of disappointment. It 1s agree- 
| able then to state that in no way has she fallen short of the 

most exalted expectations. She handles her instrument 


with an ease which is almost tinexpected upon a violoncello, 
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her intonation is flawless and her refinement and intellect 
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every sense, and the public has proved its recognition of 
this fact. 
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The Lalo Concerto is not grateful in the first movement, 
and were it not for many charming bits in the two latter 
movements, not even Miss Ruegger’s skill could have saved 
it. It opens in a quiet Lento with a sudden and persistent 
fortissimo chord, which returns when it is least expected 
and least wanted. The recitative form is used almost to a 
degree of incoherence and entirely to the degree of mo 
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notony. When, however, the intermezzo comes like relief 
all else must be forgotten, as it contains melody and all the 
musical merits that is expected of Lalo. 

Miss Ruegger was enthusiastically received. 


The orchestral numbers were delightfully chosen, and the 


ALEXANDER GLAZOUNOW. Glazounoff Symphony, a novelty, was a surprise to all. Mr. 


Apthorp in his program notes says: 


Alexander Glazounoff was born in St. Petersburg on \ugust = to, 
186s. His parents were well off, and enabled to give him an excel 
lent education; indeed, he has always been in such easy circum 
stances that he could devote al] his time to the practice of his art 
without the burden of giving music lessons. At the age of thirteen 
he was put under Nicolai Rimsky-Norsakoff for his musical educa- 
tion. In 1883 his first published work, a string quartet, was pro 
duced. He was one of the musicians who represented Kussia at the 


Paris Exposition of 18%, conducting his symphonic poem, “Stenka 
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~ Rakine,” at the Trocadéro on June 22, and his second symphony, in 


F sharp minor, op. 16, on June 29; both of these works were exceed- 
ingly favorably noticed in the Paris press. The symphony was writ- 
ten in memory of Franz Liszt. 7 


From a man with a Russian name one has learned to 
expect the flavor of caviare, but Glazounotf has given us 
a healthy, straightforward piece of work, devoid of noisy 
eccentricities and eccentric noises. It is a wonderfully 
lucid composition, thoroughly in keeping with classical 
demands, yet distinctly and essentially modern. The sec- 
ond movement is a set of seven variations on a simple 
theme: nothing could be more interesting nor more melo- 
dious than these variations. 

In the third movement, an intermezzo, Glazounoff was 
warmed by the Magic Fire, but he was not consumed as 
so many others have been. In the fourth movement he 
pays tribute to his country, and says more plainly than in 
words, “I am a Russian.” The symphony is good. [ am 
glad I heard it, and to know that the writer is young. 

The Bach Chaconne, under Gericke's superb classical 
direction, was a pure bit of classicality; yet don’t we all 
wish that arrangers, even though they be Rafts, would not 
disarrange Bach? 

Those who know and who love “Sakuntala” have no rea- 
son to do aught else with the overture of ‘Prometheus 
Bound.” for they are enough alike to be brothers. Gold- 
mark has. however, wrought a superb musical poem upon 
this well-known subject, and the way it was presented 
was admirable. The program was an exceptionably fine 
one, yet would it not have stood a dash or brilliancy? 
There was just a tinge of sombreness. 

The next soloist will be Miss Clara Butt, and Humper- 
dinck’s Moorish Symphony is on the program. , 
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Ruegger’s American Debut. 


SCORES AN IMMEDIATE AND PRONOUNCED TRIUMPH WITH 
THE BosToN SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


LSA RUEGGER, the distinguished young Swiss ‘cell- 
ist, who comes to America crowned with the flatter- 
ing plaudits of the most exacting European critics, made 
her American début in Boston last week with the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra. This beautiful young artist has, in 
addition to the compelling force of her art, a magnetic per- 
sonality and a manner that is at once unassuming and free 
from any trace of affectation. 

Incidentally, she is the first woman ‘cellist who has ap- 
peared with the Boston Symphony organization during its 
entire history, and she convinced the Boston critics of her 
eminence as a mature artist, in spite of the fact that she 
will not be eighteen years old until December 6. 

That Miss Ruegger had scored an immediate, pronounced 
and unequivocal success was sent broadcast over the con- 
tinent by the Associated Press dispatches after her initial 
appearance Friday afternoon, and the fact was corroborated 
and indorsed by the verdict of the critics Saturday night. 
In the opinion of some, the choice of the young soloist’s 
selection was open to question, but all were unanimous in 
their praise of the masterly manner in which she acquitted 
herself, as may be seen by the appended excerpts from the 
Boston Sunday papers: 


Miss Elsa Ruegger, the ’cellist, who appeared last night for the 
first time in America, was born at Lucerne, Switzerland, December 
6, 1881. She studied with Jacobs, of the Brussels Conservatory; she 
played in a charity concert when she was eleven years old, and when 
she was thirteen she made a concert tour. She was awarded in June, 
1896, the first ‘cello prize of the Brussels Conservatory “with the 
highest distinction.”” Since then she has played in the chief cities 
of Europe. 

The Concerto which she chose was first played at a Pasdeloup 
concert in Paris December 9, 1877, when Lalo, the composer, was 
fifty-four years old. The player was Adolph Fischer, the Belgian, 
who died eight years ago in a madhouse. He played the Concerto 
in several cities of Europe in 1878. 

Miss Ruegger’s reputation is well deserved. Her tone is eminently 
agreeable and pure; her technic is sure and well rounded; she is not 
over-sentimental in melody; her phrasing is musician-like; and, free 
from virtuoso trick or affectation, she is respectful to the composer 
and art.—Philip Hale in the Boston Sunday Journal October 22. 


Miss Elsa Ruegger, of Switzerland, the violoncello virtuoso, who 
achieved a musical triumph in Berlin last season, made her first 
American appearance in concert as the soloist of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra in Music Hall to-day. She played the Concerto in 
D minor, by Edouard Lalo, and her genius was recognized by the 
large audience present. The Concerto, heard here for the first time, 
gave ample opportunity for Miss Ruegger to display her talent.— 
Associated Press. 


Miss Elsa Ruegger, the young Swiss ’cellist, at her American 
début with the Boston Symphony Orchestra yesterday, had an en- 
thusiastic reception. Although only seventeen years old she is 
called by many one of the leading ’cello players in the world. 

Miss Ruegger’s personal magnetism was no small factor in her suc- 





cess. Several times she was called out.—Special to the New York 
Press. 


The Concerto for violoncello by Edouard Lalo, the distinguished 
violinist and composer, was naturally in a more serious vein than 
his brilliant Symphonie Espagnole, written for the violin, since 
the violoncello, at its gayest, has a pathetic note. The young artist, 
Miss Ruegger, gave the smooth, flowing air with pure tone and sym- 
pathetic feeling.—Boston Courier, October 22. 


Miss Ruegger’s performance of the solo part showed her to be a 
young artist of admirable skill. Her tone is pure, her technic is 
ample, and she plays with a musician’s sincerity of style and a free- 
dom from affectation and unnecessary display that win esteem for 
her at once. Elegance, warmth of feeling, intelligence and a leaning 
toward what is best and worthiest in her art are among the strongly 
marked qualities that were clearly apparent in all that she did. Her 
intonation is faultless, her execution without a blur, and her taste 
wholly refined. A larger tone and a broader vigor would have made 
her performance more satisfying; but these will probably come to 
her by and by. As it is, she is an excellent and very interesting 
artist, and the justly favcrable impression she made was convincingly 
emphasized by the cordial applause and the enthusiastic recalls she 
received at the end of the concert.—Ben Woolf in The Sunday Her- 
ald, Boston, October 22, 1899. 
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Elsa Ruegger, the Swiss violoncello virtuoso, made her American 
début at the Symphony concerts last week. She is just nineteen 
years old, but the success she has received in the principal cities 
of Europe is such as would do credit to those who have assiduously 
studied for many times that number of years. And her European 
success was duplicated at Music Hall in the Lalo Concerto. It was 
4 masterful rendering.—Boston Times, October 22, 1899. 


The Lalo Concerto is not imposing, but it served its purpose in 
introducing an admirable artist to the Boston public. Miss Ruegger 
is a ’cello player of rare excellence; in the way of technic she has 
little to learn; as an interpreter she had small chance of demonstrat- 
ing her merits. in the piece selected. Her style is large and full and 
dignified, her intonation is faultless and she plays with the easy 
grace of a master. No allowance need be made for sex, and although 
Miss Ruegger’s talent has not reached its full development, it is of 
a quality about which there is no doubt.—Saturday Evening Gazette, 
October 21, 1899. 


Miss Ruegger’s Success.—It is not often that our concert stage 
is graced by a woman ’cellist, but the audiences at the Symphony last 
week had excellent reason to feel that in Miss Elsa Ruegger the 
violoncello has an unaffected, rarely skilfull and singularly sympa- 
thetic interpreter. She was heard in Lalo’s Concerto in D minor, an- 
nounced on the program as given for the first time in this city. At 
the outset an unusual command of the possibilities of the ’cello was 
made manifest. A delightful and delicately managed ‘singing tone”’ 
was perhaps chief among the characteristics of Miss Ruegger’s play- 
ing. Her marked technical skill, evidenced particularly in the clos- 
ing movement of the Concerto, commanded admiration, all the more 
because it was made manifest without the slightest apparent effort. 
As might reasonably have been expected from symphony players, the 
accompaniment given by the orchestra to the soloist proved delight- 
ful—never over emphasized, nor obtruded upon attention, but, under 
Director Gericke’s guiding baton, aiding and supplementing the ef- 
fect of Miss Ruegger’s remarkable solo performance. She was thrice 
recalled by the rehearsal assemblage, in whose plaudits the musicians 
joined heartily.—The Boston Sunday Globe, October 22, 1899. 
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“Ditto—bound.”’ 

cert of Saturday be 
setting of the latter, 
rich orchestration, . i 
morocco, . a 


We think Goldmark more equally suc- 


cessful in his,overtures than in any oth- 
er of his instrumental forms, and were 


therefore not surprised to find some no- 


ble climaxes in this mytholngicea theme, 
but there were also pretty touches, in 
vivid contrast, which spoke of the 


lighter vein of the composer of “The 


Cricket on the Hearth’’® and of the sen- 
suous style of the writer of ‘“The Queen 
of Sheba.” which seemed. out of place 
in the pcrtrayal of such an aggravated 
cuse of liver complaint. 

Possibly (this guesswork is the weak 
spot in almost all “nrogramme-music’’) 


the brighter music suggests the shooting 
of the eagle, by Hercules, and the final | 
diberation of the captive. The number 


was grandly played and deservedly ap- 
plauded. 


More sorrow- followed in the shape of 


a rather tragic violoncello concerto by, 
Lalo. Here the composer seems to con-— 
sider only the grave side of the instru-- 


ment and tears his passions to tatters, 

especially during the first moyement. 
The slow movement presents a gentler, 

lace-handkerchief style of grieving, and 


even ventures upon some lively bits of. 


rusticity, while the corstantly recurring 
figures of the accompaniment are novel 
in treatment and give a_ picturesque 
monotony which is charming. 


The finale. begins with a melancholy 
sort of recitative (the work indulges too 


much in recitative for the solo’ instru- 
ment), but soon bursitis into a more vig- 
orous and less plaintive theme. it is 
not ‘a concerto that attracts on a first 
hearing, and we doubt its chance of 


finding more favor by repeated perform- 


ance. | 
| It served to introduce to our public a 
very talented young iady viclanesteey 


Miss Elsa Ruegger, who won & marked 
success. This means a good deal in a 
city like Boston, which has always had 
great violoncellists among its residents. 
Wulf Fries in: the early days, Hekking 
and. Schulz in later times, the born 
genius of the instrument—Fritz Giese, 
and at present the thorough artist, 


Schroeder, all these have caused thé 
pa itl td become a good connoisseur” 


rmance on this particular in- 


may be quite satisfied with her achieve- 
t. Hef tone is not Bro ; ‘and mass- 
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cess. Several times she was called out.—Special to the New York 
Press. 
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The Concerto for violoncello by Edouard Lalo, the distinguished 
violinist and composer, was naturally in a more serious vein than 
his brilliant Symphonie Espagnole, written for the violin, since 
the violoncello, at its gayest, has a pathetic note. The young artist, 
Miss Ruegger, gave the smooth, flowing air with pure tone and sym- 
pathetic feeling.—Boston Courier, October 22. 

Miss Ruegger’s performance of the solo part showed her to be a 
young artist of admirable skill. Her tone is pure, her technic is 
ample, and she plays with a musician’s sincerity of style and a free- 
dom from affectation and unnecessary display that win esteem for 
her at once. Elegance, warmth of feeling, intelligence and a leaning 
toward what is best and worthiest in her art are among the strongly 
marked qualities that were clearly apparent in all that she did. Her 
intonation is faultless, her execution without a blur, and her taste 
wholly refined. A larger tone and a broader vigor would have made 
her performance more satisfying; but these will probably come to 
her by and by. As it is, she is an excellent and very interesting 
artist, and the justly favcrable impression she made was convincingly 
emphasized by the cordial applause and the enthusiastic recalls she 
received at the end of the concert.—Ben Woolf in The Sunday Her- 
ald, Boston, October 22, 1899. 
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Elsa Ruegger, the Swiss violoncello virtuoso, made her American 
début at the Symphony concerts last week. She is just nineteen 
years old, but the success she has received in the principal cities 
of Europe is such as would do credit to those who have assiduously 
studied for many times that number of years. And her European 
suecess was duplicated at Music Hall in the Lalo Concerto. It was 
4 masterful rendering.—Boston Times, October 22, 1899. 


The Lalo Concerto is not imposing, but it served its purpose in 
introducing an admirable artist to the Boston public. Miss Ruegger 
is a ’cello player of rare excellence; in the way of technic she has 
little to learn; as an interpreter she had small chance of demonstrat- 
ing her merits in the piece selected. Her style is large and full and 
dignified, her intonation ‘s faultless and she plays with the easy 
grace of a master. No allowance need be made for sex, and although 
Miss Ruegger’s talent has not reached its full development, it is of 
a quality about which there is no doubt.—Saturday Evening Gazette, 
()ctober 21, 1899. 


Miss Ruegger’s Success.—It is not often that our concert stage 
is graced by a woman ‘cellist, but the audiences at the Symphony last 
week had excellent reason to feel that in Miss Elsa Ruegger the 
violoncello has an unaffected, rarely skilfull and singularly sympa- 
thetic interpreter. She was heard in Lalo’s Concerto in D minor, an- 
nounced on the program as given for the first time in this city. At 
the outset an unusual command of the possibilities of the ’cello was 
made manifest. A delightful and delicately managed “singing tone”’ 
was perhaps chief among the characteristics of Miss Ruegger’s play- 
ing. Her marked technical skill, evidenced particularly in the clos- 
ing movement of the Concerto, commanded admiration, all the more 
because it was made manifest without the slightest apparent effort. 
As might reasonably have been expected from symphony players, the 
accompaniment given by the orchestra to the soloist proved delight- 
ful—never over emphasized, nor obtruded upon attention, but, under 
Director Gericke’s guiding baton, aiding and supplementing the ef- 
fect of Miss Ruegger’s remarkable solo performance. She was thrice 
recalled by the rehearsal assemblage, in whose plaudits the musicians 
joined heartily.—The Boston Sunday Globe, October 22, 1899. 
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‘Saleen Gidw' 
The Symphony Concert—A 
Glazounoff Symphony. 


In a book catalogue issued in London 


a few years ago, two works were speci- | 
fied as ‘“Prometheus—unbound,” and , 


“Ditto—bound.”’ The symphonic con- 
cert of Saturday began with a musical 
setting of the latter, and judging by the 
rich orchestration, it was bound in full 
morocco. | 

We think Goldmark more equally suc- 
cessful in his overtures than in any oth- 
er of his instrumental forms, and were 
therefore not surprised to find some no- 
ble climaxes in this mvtholingiea theme, 
but there were also pretty touches, in 
vivid contrast, which spoke of the 
lighter vein of the composer of “The 
Cricket on the Hearth’? and of the sen- 
suous style of the writer of ‘“The Queen 
of Sheba.” which seemed out of place 
in the pcrtrayal of such an aggravated 
cuse of liver complaint. 

Possibly (this guesswork is the weak 
spot in almost all “nrogramme-music’’) 


the brighter music suggests the shooting 
of the eagie, by Hercules, and the final | 


liberation of the captive. The number 
was grandly played and deservedly ap- 


| plauded. 


More sorrow followed in the shape of 


a rather tragic violoncello concerto by. 
: Lalo. Here the composer seems to con- 
'sider only the grave side of the instru- 


ment and tears his passions to tatters, 
especialiy during the first movement. 

The slow movement presents a gentler, 
lace-handkerchief style of grieving, and 
even ventures upon some lively bits of 
rusticity, while the corstantly recurring 
figures of the accompaniment are novel 
‘n treatment and give a_ picturesque 
monotony which is charming. 

The finale begins with a melancholy 
sort of recitative (the work indulges too 
much in recitative for the solo instru- 
ment), but soon bursts into a more vig- 
orous and less plaintive theme. it is 
not a concerto that attracts on a first 
hearing, and we doubt its chance of 
finding more favor by repeated perform- 
ance. , 

It served to introduce to our public a 
very talented young lady violoncellist, 
Miss Elsa Ruegger, who won @ mar cad 
success. This means a good deal in a 
city like Boston, which has always had 
sreat violoncellists among its residents. 
Wulf Fries in: the early days, Hekking 
and Schulz in later times, the born 
genius of the instrument—Fritz Giese, 
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and at present the thorough artist. | 


Schroeder, all these have caused the 


Bostonian to become @ good connoisseur 


of performance on this particular in- 
strument 

To win a success here, therefore, 
means something, and Miss Ruegsger 


may be quite satisfied with her achieve-— 


ment. Hef tone is not broad and mass- 
ive (one feels this defect in some of the 
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surety is commendable.  . ay 
The Bach quarry seems to yield up @ 

suspected treasures once in &@ WHE 


Gounod dug into a prelude and exhumet 
an “Ave Maria:” Raff drilled into 7@ 
violin solo and blasted out a set of SYM@Me 


phonic variations: ‘Raff’s orchestral S¢t 
ting of the famous Chaconne in D minon” 
may astonish, but can scarcely compel. 
praise except for its ingenuity; he finds. 
as many strange and. unsuspected) 
things in the, violin solo as Sheridan 
found in Lord Burleigh’s nod or [g 1a 
tius Donnelly in Shakespeare! One may” 
alter the French saying, for this occas: 
sion, and exclaim—‘‘C’est magnifique, - 
mais ce n’est pas Bach?” ms 

This particular Chaconne seems to ny: 
cite the composers especially; it is not 
the first time it has been tampered with, | 
and added accompaniments for piano” 
and for orchestra have been made to its 
measures. It was brilliantly performed | 
and, placing the question of fitness en-" 
tirely aside, was an interesting number. 

After which Mr. Gericke gave US our. 


‘weekly Russian, this time a fine example 


of the best music of the north. Perhaps: 
it is unjust to class Glazounoff’s sixth 
symphony, in C minor, as Russian at” 
all: true art is of no nationality, and 
the fault that we have often charged - 
against many of the young Russians, 
that they thrust their national condi » 
conspicuously into their 
works, is absent from this excellent Sym-— 
phony. Glazounoff carefully avoids that: 
bizarrerrie which mars many of the re=— 
cent Muscovite productions; of many of 
the orchestral productions of this school 
one can say, with Angelo: 

“This will last out a night in Russia 

When nights are longest there.”’ “ce 


But just this prolixity is absent from 
Glazounoff’s work; | 


' length, clear shape, D> 
/ ment, and while giving a gr ree 


t 


of counterpoint makes ho ostentatious 
parade of learning. Yes 
It is but natural that we should com-- 
pare the composer with the great Rus-. 
sian symphonist+Tschaikowsky, Gla- 
zounoff does not lose by the juxta-posi-+ 
tion; he has not the mannerisms of 
Techaikowsky (the solemn growls of 
deep-toned wind instruments, for exame-= 
ple, are seldom in evidence) and he. 
equals him in thematic development. 
Possibly the St. Petersburg critics will 
condemn the cosmopolitan character of 
such music, as they did in the case of 
Tschaikowsky, whom they accused. Of 
not being representatively Russian, put. 
to our mind such music reaches @ loftier 
plane than can be obtained by mere 105) 
cal coloring. Bee 
There is a little of the influence of 
Schumann present in the first move- 
ment, the incomplete return of themes. 
after development being a favorite touch. 
of the German master, and the splendid 
figure treatment and bold syncopationy 
the sharp contrast of themes, are 2189. 
Schumannesque. 
The second movement, 
dante con Variazioni” form, 
piece; not a trace of monotony, 
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tion with bold chromatic touches still 
more so.. The second variation gives a 
‘strong contrast with some oboe work 
‘that was superbly played. 
* The use of the third Gregorian tone in 
‘the fourth variation was another con- 
‘trast that‘ made the number effective. 
‘The dainty pipings of the woodwind in 
‘the coda of the third and sixth varia- 
‘tions were most charmingly bucolic. 
Gy he impressive treatment of the brasses 
“in the finale made a sufficiently broad 
/ climax. 
ae The Intermezzo was’ unambitious; 
“here the composer has followed Brahms. 
-in not giving a complete return of the 
“first form after the Trio, but retaining 
‘a double contrast by bringing back the 
“first period as coda. The flute had prom- 
inent work here, and did it well. Per- 
laps the modest prettiness of this move- 
“ment finds its excuse in the flerce com- 
‘bat of themes and rhythms that is to 
»follow in the finale. 
~ The last movement had more synco- 
“"pations than the great syncopationist— 
Schumann—would have dared to intro- 
‘duce. These were in contrast with a 
‘piquant theme which seemed to have 
“@ome direct from Bizet’s ‘‘Suite Ar- 
‘lesienne.”’ The coda of ihis movement 
“was wonderfully contrapuntal, but the 
movement as a whole did not seem io 
‘balance the power of the first two move- 


ik 


ments. 


'ser who still clings to the sonata form; 
“it is delightful to see that allt the old 
‘landmarks were not all swept away 
by the death of Brahms. It must be 
“understood, however, that in speaking 
of Glazounoff in the same senteuce with 
' Brahms, we refer only to form; in spirit 
_ the composer is, as he ought to be, sti 
\ee Louis C, Elson. 
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_....Among the passengers from Germany 
last June, on a North German Lloyd steam- 
er, was a young New York woman who 
for five years had been studying the piano 
‘under Leschetizky. On deck one day ‘she 
told a little group of acquaintances her 
prospects—she had engagements for musi- 


‘ales, she intended to give a recital in New 
_¥ork, and she had good reasons for hoping 
‘that she might play a concerto at one of 
Mr. Paur’s Symphony concerts. “But,” 
‘asked one of her hearers, ‘‘do you not 
‘think it would be wiser to begin in a 
®maller place, and not play in a city like 
ew York until you have gained a little 


‘rou ine in playing in public?’ After a 


“ 
\< 


‘hort pause the young woman replied: 
Well, I am not sure but that you are 


4 yy 


wht. Perhaps it would be better to begin 

th the Symphony Orchestra in Boston.” 
md that is the New York notion of being 
Musically educated! 
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First Appearance of Th 
’Cellist in Boston. 


(Pie ea ee 


A.Player of True and De- 
lightful ‘Talent. 


A New Symphony by Alex- 
ander Glazounoff. 


The program of the second Symphony 
concert last night, Mr. Gericke con- 
ductor, was as follows: 

Overture, ‘‘Prometheus Bound’’,...Goldmark 


Concerto for ’cello in D minor 
("haconne in D minor 


Glazounoft 
(First time in Boston.) 


Miss Elsa Ruegger, the ’cellist, who 


appeared last night for the first time in| 
America, was born at Lucerne, Switzer- | 
Jand, Dec. 6, 1881. She studied with Ja-. 


cobs of the Brussels Conservatory; she 
played in a charity concert when she 
was 11 years old, and when she was 13 
She made a concert tour. She was 
awarded in June, 1896, the first ’cello 
prize of the Brussels Conservatory 
“with the highest distinction.’’ Since 
then she has played in the chief cities 
of Europe, 

The concerto which she chose was first 
played at a Pasdeloup concert in Paris 
Dec. 9, 1877, when Lalo, the composer, 
was od4 years old. The player was 
Adolph Fischer, the Belgian, who died 
eight years ago in a madhouse. He 
played the concerto in several cities of 
Europe in_ 1878. It is my impression 
that Mr. Hekking played it while he 


was in this country, but it had not been 
heard in Boston before last night. 


The werk is not one of marked inter-. 
est, except possibly in the orchestra- | 


tion, The first mcvement makes pom- 
pous anncuncemenis that lead to noth- 
ing, the themes are dry and labored, 
and with the exception of the pompous 
declamation the music is of an austere 
irelancholy that at times is almost sour. 
The intermezzo is again in melancholy 
vein, with the exception of a piquant 
village dance, The finale, in spice of its 
rhythmic effects and skillful workman- 
Ship, is of little real musical increrest. 
Lalo was a man of indisputable ability 
and noble ambition: but this concerto 


is below the standard of his orchestral 
, and chamber music. I admit the ex- 
treme difheulty of writing a great con- 
certo for the cello, an instrument which 


soon fatigues the ear; for the sensuous 
beauty of cantabile quickly becomes 
tet pg te mg. pcb gg excites admi- 

* Ss oo 
ercise. y a a mble gympastic ex 

iss Ruegger’s reputation is well de- 
served. Her tone, though it is com- 
paratively small, is eminently agreeable 
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7 Walsxounoft has a habit of writing 


symp onies as well as symphonic 
poem 


‘poems, The one played last night is 
about a year and a half old, ana it | 


has already excited warm discussion 
in cities of Germany and in Lundon. As 
a whole, dt is not distinctively Russian, 
as are the symphonies of Borodine, and 
the composer thinks in the Western 


tonality. Perhaps you may detect the! 


Russian in the finale by certain rhyth- 
mic and harmonic predilections, and 
there is always an Oriental love of 
gorgeous color; but the music is not 
Cossack. The first movement is them- 
atically weak, thus the second theme 
is absolutely banal, but the development 
is full of interest and strength, there 
is a truly passionate mood, and you 
are convinced that the man has his 
own way of saying things, and al- 
though you may quarrel with his iso- 
Jated main thoughts, there is neverthe- 


less the power of cumulative eloquence. | 


The variations are well made, well- 
contrasted, brilliantly orchestrated, and 
—rare thing—never tedious. The third 
movement, an intermezzo, pleased me 
less, and again there was more ex- 
pression than thought. The finale is 
rhythmically exciting—for a time; and 
then the piquancy and _ surprise of 
rhythm are dangerously near monot- 
ony. The climax, long deferred, hinted 
at constantly—suffers; it is as though 
you heard Glazounoff saying to the 
audience, ‘‘Wait a rninute; it’s coming; 
it’s almost here. Look out! Bang! 
A-h-h-h! What do you think of that?’’ 
Brilliantly played, the symphony cer- 
tainly made an impression, Whether a 
second hearing would deepen or lessen 
this impression is another question. 


e ; 
Raff in 1872 was made an honorary | 


member of the Philharmonic Society, 
New York, and his arrangement of 


Bach’s Chaconne was dedicated by him | 


to the society. It was first played, how- 
ever, under his direction March 20, 1874, 
at Wiesbaden, and the first perform- 
ance in America was Dec. 12 of that 


year at a concert of the Philharmonic, | 
led by Carl Bergmann. Raff believed 


that many of Bach’s works for the vio- 


lin were originally conceived for com- |, 


binations of instruments, and he stated 
that the polyphonic structure of the 


chaconne clearly indicates that the vio-— 


lin piece as we know it was ‘‘only an 
arrangement.” His transcription is a 
tour de force, ingenious, creditable; but 
are such transcriptions worth while? 
The overture by Goldmark has becn 
highly praised. To me it is long-wind- 


ed, with episodes that suggest pad-_| 


ding, with certain noble passages, with 
certain harmonic progressions which, 
while they are strongly Wagnerian, are 
time painted with the well-known 
Goldmarkian brush. Take the overture 
from beginning to end, and it is not 
characteristic of Goldmark or Aeschy- 
jus, 

The performance throughout the con- 


cert was of a high order of excellence. | 
The program suffered by continuity of 
thought in the minor, and it was a. 
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Second of the Series Brings 
Out Some Surprises. 


Minor in First Selections Makes 


Subsequent Brightness Attrac- 1 


tive—Charming Movements Fine- 
ly Interpreted — Miss Ruegger 
Cordially Received. 


For the second concert of the Boston 
Symphony orchestra, Mr. Wilhelm 
Gericke, conductor, in Music Hall, last 
evening, this was the programme: 


Overture, ‘‘Prometheus Bound’’.......Goldmark 
Concerto for ‘cello in D minor.......+.--.Lalo 
Chaconne in D minor 
(Scored for orchestra by Raff). 
Symphony No. 6 in C 
The sololist was Miss Elsa Ruegger. 


The concerto and the symphony were {| 


new to Boston. 

There was an undue prevalence of the 
minor in the selections, all of them be- 
ing in that strain, and this imparted 
overmuch of tonal monotony and som- 
breness to the general effect of the con- 
cert, though it was brighiened after the 
opening of the symphony, the three 
other movements being in major Keys. 

The Goldmark overture is a noble 
work, powerfully impressive in its vig- 
orous dramatic feeling, strong in color 
and steadily interesting in the rich 
splendor of its orchestration. Here and | 
there are moments in which the com- 
poser seems to have had his ‘Sakun- 
tala’’ overture rooted so firmly in _ his 
mind that he unconsciously fell into 
reminiscences of it, now close and now 
merely suggestive; and, singularly 
enough, the very opening strain is al- 
most identical with the first bars of the 
other work. It is, however, conceived | 
and carried out in a larger and loftier 
spirit, and is on the whole, perhaps, the > 
finest example that Goldmark has given 
of his powers in a majestically serious 
vein, The reading and the performance 
were of uncommon beauty. 

The Lalo concerto has no lack of melo- 
diousness and, the second movement, 
an intermezzo, is full of graceful charm 
in its appealing opening theme; but, 
taken altogether, it appears, at least 
on a first hearing, to be too wanting in 
contrasting variety of sentiment and 
constantly elegiac. Its chief interest 
seems to he more in the orchestration 
than in the solo part, and it_ is not 
wholiy free from the charge of dulness. 
Then, too, it is spun out to an extent 
that is unfortunate in a composition in 
which the ’cello is the most prominent 
feature, for, noble as the instrument is 
as a vehicle for depth of musical ex- 
pression, its tones pall and become de- 
pressingly monotonous when they. are 
displayed at a length to which they are 
continued in this concerto. 

Miss uegacs rformance of the 
solo part showed her to be a young 
artist of admirable skill. Her tone lis 
not large or firm, but it is pure. Her 
technique is ample, and she plays with 


visky experiment to bring two sets Of a musician’s sincerity of style, and a 


- Variations in close proximity. 


Philip Hale. 


freedom from affectation and unneces- 
sary display that win esteem for her at 
once. Elegance, warmth of feeling, in- 
telligence and a loaning toward what 
is best and worthiest in_her art are. 





~Glazounof |. 
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invention, of harmonic devices and 
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does 
at moments strenuous, impassioned musi 
at others, merely pompous and showy; but 


of Atschylus’s grand simple forcefulness, 
; Worst of all, ex-— 
cept in the richness of the instrumentation, | 


there igs nothing in it. 


it ts not particularly characteristic of Gold- 
mark. I doubt if anyone in the audience 


would haye spotted the composer had his. 
name not been down on the programme, It. 


is music that passes in at one ear, and out 

at the other, leaving nothing behind, It 

was beautifully, admirably played. 
Raff's easy contrapuntal skill, his musl- 


cal imaginativeness and mastery over the 
orchestra, make his arrangement of the 
Bach Chaconne a thing of more than tran- 


sitory effectiveness; which can hardly be 
said of Wsser’s arrangements of the F 
major Toccata and the Passacagha in C 
minor. In the palmy days of. the Harvard 
Musical Association these could still pass 
muster, and John 8. Dwight write glow- 


“{ngly about them’ in perfect good faith;. 


but, when the Passacagiia was last played 
here—in the season of 1894-95—the only ef- 


fect it had was to make one wond how: 
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ould so arrange the marvel-— 
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work as to leave nothing 
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“monotonous. I liked the vari 


third movement best; here the composer 
‘ falls easily and naturally into the romantic, 


-yein, and you follow him willingly. His or- 


chestration is exceedingly beautiful, often. 


grandly sonorous without noisiness. Upon 
the whole, the work inspires. respect, if 
nothing warmer. The performance seemed 
impeccable. 

Lalo’s concerto gave fresh emphasis to 
the thought that, when a composer has 
hung a solo-’cello round his neck, the best 
thing for him to do next is to cast himself 
into the sea. Oh, what unspeakable mo- 
“noton'y there is in-that warm richnéss of 
tone, when you hear it through three long 
movements! It is worse than @ male part- 
song, for that does not last half an hour. 
You feel like throwing something hard 
and. sharp-cornered at the instrument! The 
usually bright and inventive Lalo has found 
no true inspiration in it; he has written.as 
good @ ‘cello concerto as another, if you 


will, but, hold it beside his Symphonie Es- | 


pagnole for the violin, and it shows very 
dull and murky. It is all in triple time, 
what the French call | 
- yalse,? but gives you no cue for dancing. 
| After all, it is eminently respectable, and 
the bravura in it is so skilfully written 
that it does not make you actually groan 
in sprit. ys 
eighteen, is plainly. a. master of her instru- 


ment; her tone, if not particularly large, : 
ig smooth, warm and searching; her phras- . 


ing, artistic in the extreme, her technique, 
absolute. Left-hand and bow-work are 
equally fine. Then she has evident tem- 


perament, and a well-trained musical un- ° 


derstanding. Her success was unqualified. 


The next programme is : Mendelssohn, - 


overture to the legend of ‘‘The Fair Me- 


lusina,”’ opus-382, ——, aria; Humperdinck, - 


Moorish Rhapsody (first time in Boston); 
.—-, aria; Mozart, Symphony No. 25, in G 
minor, Kochel, No, 188 ‘(first time at these 
‘@oncerts). Miss Clara Butt will be the 
singer. | | W. FB. A. 


MUSIC. 


THE SYMPHONY. 


The Second Concert opened with the Prometheus 
Overture by Goldmark, first played in Boston by 
the Symphony Orchestra under the direction of 
Mr. Nikisch. Goldmark has been applauded for 
the local color in his compositions, notably the 
Sakuntala Overture which suggests Oriental 


Comrwy 


fee) metheus, unhkct , | ) | 
ae | drawn down from Heaven much of the ‘holy fire,”’ 
ot ents "| but rather the fury of avenging spirits. 


‘mouvement do ; 


Miss Ruegger, a young girl of 


raginative. His Pro- 
' urely not 


The Concerto for Violincello by Edward Lalo 


nore | the distinguished violinist and composer, was 
S12") naturally in a more serious vein than his brilliant 


Symphon ie Espagnole written for the violin, since 
the violh pcello at its gayest bas a pathetic note. 


;| The young urtist Mise Ruegger gave the smooth 


flowing air with pure tone and sympathetic feel- 
ing, but the brilliant rondo movement was not 
quite satisfying although executed with facility. 

Variaticns, even the most varied, often leave 
the hbeaser more impressed by the ingenuity than 
the inspirstion of the composer and Bach's famous 
Chaconne in D minor scored for the orchestra by 
Raff, and admirably rendered, won & respectful 
hearing rather than enthusiastic recognition from 
the audience. 

The Symphony was dramatic from beginning to 
end, and swept on apparently through all rhythras 
and all keys. From time to time came restful 
measures almost hymn-like in charactor, then the 
storm arose again and poor Melody was caught on 


1 on the sharp edges of syucopation and beaten 
' about remorselessly. 


It was a work that to be 
enjoyed fally must be studied and have mora than 
a tingle hearing. The programme for tae third 
concert includes Overture ‘sMelu3sini’’—Men- 
delssohn; Aria Maurische Rhbapsodie—Engelbert 
Humperdinck; Aria Symphony in G@ minor, No. 
25, Mozart; Soloist Miss Clara Butt. 


MISS RUEGGER’S SUCCESS. 
It is not often that our concert stage” 
is graced by a woman cellist, hut the’ 
audiences at the Symphony |! week. 
had excellent reason to feel that im” 
the violoncello Ras | 


manifest. 

managed 

chief among 

Ruegger’s pl 

nical skill, ev 

closing movement of t 

manded admiration, 

cause it was made man 

the slightest apparent effort. — | 

reasonably have been exp | 

layers, the accompaniment) 

hestra to the. soloipt 
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_ probabl come’ to her by and ‘by, AS it 


48, she is an excellent and very interest- | 


: 


‘ing artist, and the justly favorable im- 
‘pression she made was convincingly 
en nemnes, Py ene Sor dinl Sp pipuse and 
the. Ss recalls she receive 

‘the end of the concert. sy 
- The. Glazounoff symphony was some- 
‘thing of a surprise as a work by a com- 
age of the modern Russian school, It 
As singularly free from the characteristic 
extravagances that we have learned to 
eahoot, rom the young disciples of that 
' school. Not only this, but it is perfectly 
glear on a first hearing. More, still, its 
themes are right, their treatment is 
anche self-conscious eccentricity, and 
‘they are fairly melodious. The second 
movement, a theme and variations, is, 
perhaps, the most attractive and inter- 
‘esting part of the work; but there is an 
‘4mspiriting fire in the finale, which Is 
1 aap up with great skill and immense 


ect. 

_ Scattered through the symphony pro- 
fusely are fresh and charming moments 
‘of invention, of harmonic devices and 
of orchestration, especially in the pas- 
‘gsionate first allegro. The performance 
“was one of splendid brilliancy, the or- 
_chestra being heard at its very best. 

' The arrangement of the Bach cha- 
_conne is remarkably ingenious, and 
shows the large learning and the pro- 
found mastery which Raff had over the 
details of his art; but, after all, the 
¢chaconne !s better and more effective 
“as it came from the great master’s 
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urday evening, was as follows: 


Goldmark: Overture to the ‘Prometheus Bound’ 
of A’schylus, opus 38. 
Lalo: Concerto for Violoncello, in D minor. 
(First time in Boston.) 
Bach: Chaconne in D minor, scored for orchestra 
by Raff. 
Glazounoff: Symphony No. 6, in C minor, Opus 58. 
(First time in Boston.) 
Miss Elsa Ruegger was the ’cellist. 


If one were to pick out two ill-assorted 


names in history, one could hardly do bet- | 
ter than to choose A@schylus and Gold- | 


mark. Perhaps Mr. Swinburne, who called 
Victor Hugo’s Guanamara “‘a character of 
JEschylean grandeur,’ might find some- 
thing of that quality ins Goldmark’ 
overture, but, as for my single self, 
I cannot. Like the above-mentioned 
Guanamara—in “Les Burgraves’’—the work 
does not rise above the Hugoesque, it is 
at moments strenuous, impassioned music, 
at others, merely pompous and showy; but 
of Atschylus’s grand simple forcefulness 
there is nothing in it. Worst of all, ex- 
cept in the richness of the instrumentation, 


it is not particularly characteristic of Gold- | 
mark. I doubt if anyone in the audience | 
would have spotted the composer had his 


name not been down on the programme. It 


4g music that passes in at one ear, and out 


‘hand, and, wonderfully clever as the | 


‘transcription undoubtedly is, the spirit 
~of the original evaporates in the treat- 
ment to which the work is here sub- 
‘Jected, dignified as it may be. The 
‘reading by Mr. Gericke and the per- 
formance by the orchestra were ex- 
Me uisite. A word of admiration is also 
“@ue to the beauty of the accompani- 
ment which Mr. Gericke vouchsafed to 
-the "cello concert. 
The programme for the next concert is; 
“Overture, ‘‘Melusine,’” Mendelssohn; 
"Moorish Rhapsodie,” Humperdinck 
Sg time), and symphony in G minor, 
No. 2%, Mozart, which will be given for 
the firet time at these concerts. The 
soloist is to be the English contralto, 
iss Clara Butt, who will contribute 
two arias to the programme, 


at the other, leaving nothing behind, It 
was beautifully, admirably played. 

Raff’s easy contrapuntal skill, his musi- 
cal imaginativeness and mastery over the 
orchestra, make his arrangement of the 
Bach Chaconne a thing of more than tran- 


sitory effectiveness; which can hardly be = 


said of Esser’s arrangements of the F 
major Toccata and the Passacaglia in C 
minor. In the palmy days of the Harvard 
Musical Association these could still pass 
muster, and John 8S. Dwight write glow- 
ingly about them in perfect good faith; 
but, when the Passacaglia was last played 
here—in the season of 1894-95—the only ef- 


fect it had was to make one wonder how > 


@ composer could so arrange the marvel- 
lous work as to leave nothing but its aca- 
demic side visible. Raff's arrangement of 
the Chaconne, however, is considerably 
more than merely academic; it shows trué 
imaginativeness, shows that the composer 
had well felt his way to the very heart of 
the composition, and makes you feel how 
old Bach was able to stretch forth his 
mighty arm far beyond the confines of his 
century, and shake hands with the pres- 
ent. No composer yet has succeeded in be- 
ing more modern than Bach; and Raff's 


brilliant orchestral dress fits his Chaconne — 


to a T. It, too, was played to perfection. 
Of Glazounoff’s sixth symphony—well, 


humph! It is eminently worth playing and | 
hearing. which is more than could be said | 
of his Lyric Poem that Mr. Paur gave Us 
two years ago; but, beyond this, the im- | 
pression it makes is exceedingly vague. The | 


composer does not seem to have very much 
to say; and, though he says it well enough, 


Music Hall: Boston Symphony Orchestra , 


~ The programme of the second Symphony 
‘Concert, given in the Music Hail last Sat- 


nC a . 4 
yi , a 


“ah Hduality, even for a nationality, in the 
“music; you can see that the finale is rec- 
“ognizably Russian, but you do not really 
feel it to be so; Russian though it be in 
rhythm and accent, it sounds no more 
Samoedic than the authentically Russian 
themes Beethoven wove into his quartets— 
eHminating all their national flavor by a 
certain magic of his own. Only, Glazou- 
noff’s skill can hardly be called magical; 
in this finale he so harps on eccentricities 
of rhythm as to make their infinite variety 
monotonous. I liked the variations in the 
third movement best; here the composer 
falls easily and naturally into the romantic 
vein, and you follow him willingly. His or- 
_chestration is exceedingly beautiful, often 
grandly sonorous without noisiness. Upon 
the whole, the work inspires respect, if 
‘nothing warmer. The performance seemed 
impeccable. 


~ 
w 


Lalo’s concerto gave fresh emphasis to | 
the thought that, when a composer has } 
hung a solo ’cello round his neck, the best | 
thing for him to do next is to cast himseif | 


into the sea. Oh, what unspeakable mo- 
notony there is in that warm richness of 
tone, when you hear it through three long 
movements! It is worse than @ male part- 
song, for that does not last half an hour. 
You feel Hike throwing something hard 


and sharp-cornered at the instrument! The - 


usually bright and inventive Talo has found 
no true inspiration in it; he has written as 
good @ ’cello concerto as another, if you 


will, but, hold it beside his Symphonie Es- — 


pagnole for the violin, and it shows very 
dull and murky. It is all in triple time, 
what the French call 
valse,’ but gives you no cue for dancing. 
After all, it is eminently respectable, and 
the bravura in it is s0 skilfully written 
that it does not make you actually groan 
in sprit. Miss Ruegger, a young girl of 
eighteen, is plainly a master of her instru- 
ment; her tone, if not particularly large, 
{is smooth, warm and searching; her phras- 


absolute. Left-hand and bow-work are 
equally fine. Then she has evident tem- 
perament, and a well-trained musical un- 
derstanding. Her success was unqualified. 

The next programme is Mendelssohn, 
overture to the legend of “The Fair Me- 


lusina,”’ opus 32, ——, arfa; Humperdinck, - 


Moorish Rhapsody (first time in Boston); 
—-, aria; Mozart, Symphony No. 25, in G 
minor, Kochel, No. 183 (first time at these 
concerts). Miss Clara Butt will be the 
singer. WwW. T. A. 
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THE SYMPHONY. 

The Second Concert opened with the Prometheus 
Overture by Goldmark, first played in Boston by 
the Symphony Orchestra under the direction of 
Mr. Nikisch. Goldmark has been applauded for 
the local color in his compositions, notably the 
Sakuntala Overture which suggests Oriental 


' about remorselessly. 
enjoyed fully must be studied and have more than 


‘mouvement dae; 


j gularly 
1 was 
| minor, announced on the program as 
ing, artistic in the extreme, her techniqteé, — 


| proved 
| siged, nor obtruded upon attention, but, 


j images to the most imaginative hearer. His Pro- ‘~ 


metheus, unlhkc the legendary one, has surely not 
drawn down from Heaven much of the *‘ holy fire,’ 
but rather the fury of avenging spirits. 

The Concerto for Violincello by Edward Lalo 
the disting uished violinist and composer, was 
paturally in a more serious vein than his brilliant 
Symphon ie Espagnole written for the violin, since 
the viol: neello at its gayest bas a rathetic note. 
The young urtist Miso Ruegger gave the smooth 
flowing air with pure tone and sympathetic feel- 
ing, but the brilliant rondo movement was not 
quite satisfying although executed with facility. 

Variaticns, even the most varied, often leave 
the bearer more impressed by the ingenuity than 
the inspirstion of the composer and Bach's famous 
Chaconne in D minor scored for the orchestra by 
Raff, and admirably rendered, won a respectful 
hearing ratber than enthusiastic recognition from 
the audience. 

The Symphony was dramutie from beginning to 
end, and swept on apparently through all rhythms 
and all keys. From time to time came restful 


measures almost hymo-like in charactor, then the 
storm arose again and poor Melody was caught on 


on the sharp edges of syucopation and beaten 
It was a worn that to be 


Toe programme for tue third 
Overture ‘Melusini’’—Mean- 


a single hearing. 
concert includes 


| delssohn; Aria Maurische Rhapsodie—Engelbert 


Humperdinck; Aria Symphony in G minor, No. 
25, Mozart; Soloist Miss Clara Butt. 


MISS RUEGGER’S SUCCESS. 


It is not often that our concert stage 
is graced by a woman cellist, but the 
audiences at the Symphony last week 
had excellent reason to feel that in 
Miss Elsa Ruegger, the violoncello has 
an unaffected, rarely skilful and sin-. 
sympathetic interpreter. She 
heard in Lalo’s concerto in Dp 


given for the first time in this city. 
At the outset an unusual command of 
the possibilities of the cello was made 
manifest. A delightful and delicately 
managed ‘“‘singing tone’ was perhaps 
chief among the characteristics of Miss 
Ruegger’s playing. Her marked tech- 
nical skill, evidenced particularly in the 
closing movement of the concerto, com- 
manded admiration, all the more be- 
cause it was made manifest without. 
the slightest apparent effort. As might 
reasonably have been expected from 
symphony players, the accompaniment 
given the orchestra to the soloist | 
delightful—never over empha-_ 
under director Gericke’s guiding baton, | 
aiding and supplementing the effect of 
Miss Ruegger’s remarkable solo per- 
formance. She was thrice recalled by 
the rehearsal assemblage, in whose 
plaudits the musicians joined heartily, 


‘ 


| as such an artist might well have been. | 


There was a symphony, too, given for. 
the tirst time in Boston—Glazounoff’s 
No. 6 in © minor. Being the work of a. 


subject of the czar, there are wrought 


themes in it, ‘‘worked up” and wroug 


up with true Slav impetuosity 


verve. True, there is a little more stren- 


and 
} uousness in gaining some effects than: 
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‘gesture; but apart from quite unneces- 
sary comparisons (in this case they 


Yr . ‘ or than usuall odious), - 
characteristic ability in gaining unhack- har Sirtornanes. was in al. het yanpiaie 
‘ E Nese Seo aha pe a ‘gd Ot a | remarkable. : | 

") e thoroughly understands an orches- ’ 

‘rather heavy drafts in this symphony ef the Corporation of the College, the 
‘upon the skill and endurance of its Prince of Wales in his speech con- 


members. eratulated her, and mentioned the fact 
~ Goldmark’s ‘Prometheus Bound” over- | ® gs Se ety: 
ture and Bach’s chaconne in D minor, that he had not only heard her in 


‘orchestrated by Joachim Raff, served to | ‘Orpheus,’ but also at the Queen's 
‘complete Mr Gericke’s second program. | Concert and at a private concert given 


Bach was given to fine effect, and each }},- + daughter. “And His Royal Higb- 
added to his audience’s enjoyment. by his daughte 1 s Roy g 


f ' he wished her well. 
Miss Clara Butt will be the soloist at | "ess allowed that Sata : 
the rehearsal and concert this weck.| Miss Butt sang again with the Royal 
She is announced to contribute two | Choral Society Nov. 23, 1898; at the 
‘arias. The crchestra’s offerings. be- | Hanley Festival, Oct. 21, 1893; at the 
Pere an 8 ine inelnde Mon. | Bristol Festival, Oct. 25, 1893, at the 
Balesobn’s “Melusine”’ overture and Mo- | Handel Iestival of 1894; and since then 


-wart’s symphony in G minor, which has | in many festivals and concerts. She 

not been heard as yet at the symphony | has studied in. Paris with Bouhy and 
ere in Berlin with Gerster. 

——S—— Her latest appearance of importance 

PL Bok Sew f_, inat I have noticed was Oct. 5, at the 

Iss CLARA BUTT will sing for Norwich Festival, when she sang songs 

us Saturday at the Symphony | by Edward Elgar with orchestral m7 

| rr ‘ ; , Trit- 

» sto at she is six companiment. These songs were w 

sega Se ceed és <% ‘ . pie. Le ten especially for her and the Festival, 

ously tapes a ae bli a ypc and Mr. Blackburn spoke of them and 
: Si alld , ; the singer as follows: 

cheat aey. “nye Gone. her Bi I definitely recognize in Mr. Elgar the 

onl 0 Dale ll Tie Eo “or | musician who has the greatest claims | 

ii : ? _ Ss oe s, 


| your audience,” I interjected, — 

sung by, Miss Clara Butt. I admired iouen one help it, to one’s own 
this singer extremel = Se or two ago,| All her family are musical. a 
when + esr ah cy’ w ah cal Songs of | be a marvel if any of my brothers or 
Dvorak; bu Ramee er more last/ sisters could not sing; my mother has 
night. ee i vavacaeoaieee “ beginning. an excellent voice.”” The G Ene 
an emo al. ter nt which has fe : ed 
been steadily, so far as I have observea P&TOr Was rignt when he teld her he 


: Was not afr “be isat ‘ 
this great singer, growing with her) per voice in spenkine. wae aaa “= 3 
progress in the paths of her art; and jj, fy} of sympathy and rich in tone. 
on this occasion she gave a really won- | Having but la tely cord thous epee wes 
derful utterance of that temperament | of study abroad, | was anxious to hear 
at its highest point. I have said that | her opinion upon the value of. foreign 
Mr ear nad een as aims and at study. She is quick at languages, have: 
oes > rte’ ‘ing promptly mastered the pronuncia- . 
certain moods of the sea; Miss Butt | tion of French, German and Italian; 
caught those moods, and with just the: put somewhat to my surprise shee ‘ 
feht pg bey an Bag = power ave. tessed to a preference for French a8 a 
them the Clothing of, her magnificent |singing language, the lquids of that 
tone-picture, which, becoming a per- snoat Tehaltan sincere a difficulty with 
© e = san ad ne eee Ee 4 . ) sh tle 
fect part of Mr. Elgar’s creation, made On my venturing to ask her as to the 
to my hearing a unique experience. It value of a foreign training for young 
was good to hear the raptures of ap- beginners, she replied . with much 
plause which followed the close of each warmth, that “for grounding’ she 
wae and particularly the close of the thought “English teaching was good, 
ast, but music was taken more seriously 
And somebody sang of Miss Butt as , abroad, There one seemed to 
follows: \! breathe music; it Was their whole life 
and passion; their intense love for their 
art made them less satisfied with me- 
Norwich: October 5. 0 diccrity. In England we were satisfied 
| ‘with a ballad concert and a little light 
Ai Oren -opera, and the different attitude of the 
i , Pre came along th’ heroic note, audience proved the power with which 
| =k sound of music-winds that clang music swayed a pecple. In England of- 
tere seabirds wheel, and curve, and float. ten pecple talked: while in other coun- 
| She sang of seas: then saw I clear tries if even your chair creaked your 
' : of any Englishman of quite his period The broad sea spreading to the. ohky, * neighbors wovld kill you with a look.” 
an her presumably’ dainty boots, ert iderati He has, first, | Pulsating softly, as the dear | ‘ier rendering of @ setting Of Sie 
to serious consideration. e has, : | And tender nic | words “Abid ith ei ! 
deponent saith not. And they say that | . ‘rful gravit f urpose: he | j ender night came gently by. = e Wit me had proved 
: 'a wonderful gravity of purpose; | that in her voice at least she possessed | 
Miss Butt has other qualifications | never trifies. So far as I know, all Mr. | | 
‘which should command atteniicn. Elgar’s music is distinguished by at 
- Now there has been no comment about] Most perfect sincerity, @ complete re- | 


- sponsibility.’ That in itself would be) 
‘those exiraordinarily high sopranos, Saiy a recommendation, not a final trib- | 


Miss Elien Beach Yaw and Miss Ada! ute to his art. Beyond this solid found- 
Colley. The former, they say, repented ation, however, he has orchestral 
of her virtuoso ways and has worked powers which demand the highest at- 


AN IMPROMPTU, 
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She sang of seas: and. as she sang, 


And seemed like sound of brazen bell: 
My heart, that voice was like a fate 
Calling the dead from the deep'’s deep hell, 


thought as she produced her rich low 
notes, an old school teacher had 
thought it was a bov singing; and her 
expression ranged through the tender 
and submissive to the triumphant and 
|| That voice should make you less forlorn, passionate, and thence, in the last 

Yea, though its message were “‘Forget.”’ verse, to the pleading, her lower notes 


She sang of seas: Ah, ye who mourn 
With sea-farewells of all regret, 


z | 
She sang of seas: the sun waxed great ie dramatic force. Small wonder I 
1 


hard to win success aS a singer rather tention. In such a work, for example, 
than as a phenomenon. But is Miss 
Colley, the Australian, who now knows 
Koster and Bial’s and frankly con- 
fesses that she has had only slight 
musical training, short, or medium, or 
a girafic? 

Miss Butt, whose height is the sub- 
ject of so much press work, is a 
contralto. 

She was born at Southwick, near 
Brighton, England. Studying under Mr. 
Rootham at Bristol, she sang in concert 
in December, 1889. She entered the 
Royal College of Music, distinguished 
herself at the concerts of this institu- 
tion, and shone in opera. She made her 
début in London with the Royal Choral 


Society in Sullivan’s “Golden Legend,” } 


Dec, 7, 1892, and the 10th of the same 
‘Month she made a sensation by her 
impersonation of Orpheus in Gluck’s 
pera at the Lyceum Theatre in a per- 
formance given by the Royal College 
of Music. Let me quote the remarks 
of a critic concerning this appearance: 


Miss Butt gave signs ef so much jalent 


rr re 


a rrr + ee ee et eee 


as his ‘‘Meditation,” played yesterday, 
the orchestra is handled with the facili- 
ty of a master, and with an instinct 
for the right placing of musical sound— 
the purely untechnical phrase must be 
forgiven for its appropriateness—which 
together are not far removed from 
genius. This «gain is rather a recom- | 
mendation, though of a more splendid 
sort, than a final tribute; but added to 
this, and to an extremely fine technique, 


it must be acknowledged that Mr. EI- 


gar has an inspiration and a sense of ! 
beauty that are among the rare things | 
of art. His sea-pictures are five in 
number, and they are concerned with 
the moods gt the sea, in its slumberous 
appeal, in its depths, in its cruelty 
‘and in its more human aspect. They 
are not all equally fine; but the finest, 
perhaps, “In Haven,’’ is extremely fine. 
Only those who understand (in Henley’s 
splendid phrase) how all the universe 
can be ‘narrowed to the compass of a 
ring’ will see how, in this slight-seem- 
ing creation, there is housed so great 
an artistic emotion. The poet saw in 
the sniallest of flowers just the one shut 
door which kept him from all the mys- 
tery ‘“‘of this unintelligible world;”’ so 
in one short song this exquisite com- 
oser houses the even more unintelligi- 
e mystery of artistic beauty. The big 
drama of the last song, “The Swim- 


_to be a singer I could hardly believe it!’’ “ 


‘filling her dark, expressive eyes, Then | 
She told me of her early days, when j 
|she sat back in the choir of the Bristo] '.. (FSCS 
, Festival: in the same orchestra I had —-————- 


But you would prefer gossip of a more ee OR erent moc. Cae 
intimate nature than a diy statistical |intent audience. 2 X 7 de 
record of her career, so J add here the * PO ager = my 5 gti of voice be ery ge 
report of an interview which, published 't)¢ art of this actress? And with this: 
some time ago in the Pail Mall Gazette, | So eterna Gaui preferred: to 
has not been reprinted in this country. |; “Oh, I love acting! and have sun 
It is headed, “From a Bristol Corre- [in ‘Orpheo.’” But in spite of her. 
spondent.’’ | reas here “rev in ore the yous | 

Miss Butt makes an ordinary ‘sa) || Singer has ambitions and hopes to sing , 
almost tiny in her presence ‘for site will |; in_an opera written for her. Perchance | 
not allow the odd quarter of an inch |} Ome day, Sir Arthur Sullivan might 
to be deducted from her height, which | oe . "Fray tod a with the sito 2am 
is 6 feet 2% inches—a height she bears | —e herself; and certainly Miss Butt 
so well few would suspect she at-| would personate a magnificent Cleo- 
tained it. I was curious. to know at P22. Her features of a Greek type, 
What age she first felt the power and. aemamente. Care me prongs a ee 
passion of music; but, although as a. | ‘9 describe them, her dark hair und 
child she enjoyed singing, she was by. expteeaye tbe one commanding Agee 
no means an infant prodigy. It was not y if reen- nat bm commana am hes 
until 14 or 15 that it was discovered she ropes the ai ch le a hs } Rive Co 
had a rich contralto, and not a so- Boe ee ir 9 4 oa" Re i Ra bes wif 
prano, as one early teacher deemed. B teks q age ie . to Mi me 
“When I was told I was to be trained «¢ On, GRE Baye: * Ot. eae sa isa: 

compass, we might have an English 
Cleopatra that would satisfy the musi- 
cal world, for miracles are sometimes 
worked even nowadays. | Dae 
8%. nM; 


me em a ee 


She exclaimed, with a ray of pleasure 


Witnessed her triumph as the famous 


 $ongestress. 
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Programme. 


MENDELSSOHN. OVERTURE to the Legend, ‘“‘Die schone 
Melusine.’’ Op. 32. 
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GLUCK. | AIR: ‘“Divinités du Styx,’’ from ‘*Alceste.”’ 
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HUMPERDINCK. MOORISH RHAPSODY. 
_ TARIFA, Elegie bei Sonnenaufgang: Langsam. 
‘TANGER, Eine Nacht im Mohren-Café: Lebhaft. 


-‘TETUAN, Ein Ritt in die Wiiste: Missig schnell. 
(First time in Boston). 
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GORING THOMAS. SONG. ‘My heart is weary,’’ from ‘‘Nadeshda.’’ 
(First time in Boston). 
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MOZART. SYMPHONY Neo. 25, in G minor, (Koechel No. 183) 
. Allegro con brio. 
. Andante. 
. Menuetto. — Trio. 
. Allegro. 
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CLARA BUTT. : : Soloist: 


Miss CLARA BUTT. 
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The Pianoforte is a Steinway. 
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Ladies in the audience will confer a favor on those occupying seats behind 
them if they will remove their Hats, 
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Programme. 


OVERTURE to the Le gend, “‘Die schone 
Melusine. 


MENDELSSOHN. 


from ~Alceste. 


GILUCK 
H RHAPSODY. 


HUMPERDINCK. MOORIS 
Yr TARIFA, Elegie ved Sonnenaufgang: Langsam 
Kine Nacht im Mohren-Cale: Lebhatt 


/Wiiste: Miissig schnell. 


Hin Ritt in clic 


(First time in Boston) 


‘UAN 


SONG. ‘My heart is wear\ from ‘‘Nadeshda.’ 


GORING THOMAS. 
(First time in boston). 
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MOZART SYMPHON\ (jSoechel No 
Allegro con brio 
Andante 
Menuetto 


Alleyro 


Soloist: 


CLARA BUTT. | | 
| Miss CLARA BUTT. 


The Pianoforte is a Steinway 


yiny seats behind 


Ladies in the audience will confer a favor on those occup 
them if they will remove their Hats, 
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MUSICAL MATTERS. 


Third Symphony Concert—Miss 
Butt’s First Appearance. - 


There was no great intellectual strain 
on those who heard the third Symphony 
coneert Saturday night. Everything 
was pretty, and well-bred, and nice, and 
extremely ladylike. Even the Humper- 
dinck rhapsody was provocative of 
mental excitement only because of its 
extremely gaudy coloring and its mui- 
titude of Humperdincky outbursts, 

There was the sweetly solemn thought 
of the Mendelssohn ‘‘Melusina”’ and 
there was a symphony in G minor q@ot 
‘the’ symphony in G minor, but the 
‘“boy-prodigy”’ work of the composer at 
an early age, when he stole better men’s 
themes and wrote them out in his own 
hand), and Miss Butt, the contralto, 
who was making her first Boston ap- 
pearance, sang .an aria from Gluck’s 
‘“Aleeste,’ and also a song from Goring- 
Thomas’s ‘‘Nadeshda.”’ 

The weather was out of place for the 
last of October, and the air was so damp 
that more than one string Was unh- 
expectedly snapped; but within Music 
Hall there was peace and refinement 
and as thoroughly enjoyable a time as 
if it were an afternoon tea over which 
“Mrs.’? Mendelssohn was presiding. The 
Humperdinck outburst was really the 
only outre episode of the evening. 

Of that interesting but sometimes gar- 
rulous and blatant number, it is to be 


said that it has many merits, but these. 


are too obtrusively presented. The com- 
poser has found some good stories, but 
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mt Miss : & not selz 
opportunities. Her change from a con- 
tra)lto to a higher register showed a sud- 
den reediness. It would be wiser to 
choose less exacting numbers, so as to 
give fuller scope for her best tones, or 
else to endeavor to cultivate in her high- 
er register the same beautiful fulness 
and charm that are so delightful in the 
lower tones. 

There could be no doubt as to the im- 
pression made on her auditors. A really | 
good, resonant contralto is so rare that | 
it is not surprising that the soloist was | 
recalled again and again, after each of 
her songs. Although she missed some- 
thing of the full dramatic effect in the 
Gluck aria, it is to be said at least that 
her singing is of a decidedly higher level 
than’ the average blanked-eyed, staring- 
at-the-wall concert singers. There are 
many concert-singers of pretensions who 
would sing the aria with about the same 
expression and intensity as a clerk read- 
ing the call for a democratic caucus in 


> 


wd, 11. 


Of the orchestral work generally, it 
is worth special comment that the han- 
dicap of the weather on the strings 
(and it must have been serious) could 
not produce any departure from the ab- 
solutely artistic and almost perfect en- 
semble. Entirely apart from any ques- 
tion of the merits of the works present- 
ed, the orchestral achievements under 


-guch conditions absolutely compelled ad- 


miration. The achievement was limited 
to no special number, but perhaps it 


was most noteworthy in the many diffi- 


cult passages of the Mendelssohn over- 


‘ture. The brilliant coloring of the open- 
'ing movement, those delicate arpeggios 
' which represent the flowing waters from 
‘which Melusina came (perhaps ‘“‘sprang” 
| would be the better word, as they were 
spring waters) was deliciously given, 
where a less skilful orchestra would 
Ihave suggested merely the spasmodic 


that is no reason why he should persist | 


in telling them so insistently and so 
abundantly, ringing the changes s0 con- 
stantly, until his hearers are likely to 
call him a bore. 

There is much that is admirable in 
his tales of Morocco, but the man who 
bores his acquaintances too much with 
his experiences of foreign travel is 
eventually shunned like a Chelsea small- 
pox suspect. 

With a stern and conscientious use of 
the blue pencil, the rhapsody would be 


'much improved. It sometimes seems a 


: 


pity that the censor devotes himself ex- 
clusively to war news in these days, and 
lets an inviting thing like the Moorish 
rhapsody escape him. 

Miss Butt is a singer of much merit 
who has an unusually good voice in the 
lower register. She chose as her first 
song the aria ‘“Divinites du Styx,’ 
which was sung with far more dramatic 
effect by Blanche Marchesi last season. 

It is not altogether profitless to com- 
pare the two, for Miss Butt sang with a 
remarkable contralto voice and Mme. 
Marchesi had a far inferior voice; yet 


gurgling of a soda-fountain faucet. 
Of the Mozart symphony, it must be 


admitted that there is little in the score 


itself to evoke awe or unrestrained de- 
light. When young, Mozart must have 
had an easy-going disposition, for he 
certainly took things as he found them. 


He exploits a number of his finds in the 
@ minor symphony that was given at 


the concert; but these foundlings are 


‘not always interesting. Yet the orches- 


tra certainly left no room for criticism 


on its ability or judgment. Indeed there 


was rather cause for wonder that so un- 
interesting a symphony could be played 
with such thorough command and of- 
tentimes with really attractive beauty. 

Altogether the soloist and the orches- 
tra turned what had promised to be a 
rather dull entertainment into a pleas- 
ant and delightful evening, in many 
ways. Mr. Gericke was his old self again 
and had his men under perfect com- 
mand. The programme for next Sat- 
urday’s concert mentions Wagner's 
overture “Der Baerenhaeuten,”’ for the 
first time, Berger’s symphony in B flat 
major, also a novelty, and Mark Ham- 
bourg as soloist. 
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THE SYMPHONY. 

The : first number on the programme for the third 
concert was the Overture to the Legend of the Fair 
Melusiva the lovely nymph beloved of the gallant 
Count| Raimono,who consented to be his bride if only 
she could bave her regular Saturday holiday un- 
) exotic | ‘ones are ‘artificial and without | . watched and undisturbed. This little arrangement 

monization—all these inally bring wear | _Xou are. reminded of Ny. ‘awortt vfs not: | being adhered to faithfully through some happy 
Ale rae : poe and you feel that a fe conamon- : “voices are t"iet tones are | years was finally brought to naught through the 
age re ira ot pie ens Som wt end} P “weak, fromactal ney cruel taunts and innuendoes of the Count’s 
ae on i pam ven ¢ uancy, Yet you hear with‘ pleasu! e- anc p: rede | - disa marked, She | brother, they having the same effect upon him that 
Cane Lower Register. 1 Se “nga ba ar the concert. the % Ras pronounc dramatic feeling, 2nd | Ortrud’s insinuati ons bad upon the really loving 
AS ee eee mas fone of the rien a eite, the pode A | she could, therefore, disp Seat with a and| trusting Elsa. With the discovery of her 

Wade ‘ 14 - ry '> o ; Cc -. ° 
ing "measures of ‘‘Tetuan,” and many « few mannerisms that suggest alte 
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7iQ ati New Works by Mo- ri 9 wpe pig ni roy Fe at se ea She sings with on Apa ene is 0 sig me re —- pt a ge 

Ose %. e rd movement were condensed, ley | 4 | Na er happiness and wander fortdo alone. ile the 
| Iam sure the whole would make a evidently a woman favored by Nature pp 


> ee t and Humperdinck. al Sentnmer iraprenmon that you regret the lack of thoroughly | Count mourning his lost bliss retires to a monas- 
gaat” sel | : ie * 


Hof SA a | rounded technic. It seems to me that ; + Pg 
oe ie aie ca ia. ‘goraons “OF a a a aden and tumuituous praise when she | tery. With this legend in mind it is easy to find it 
- +> «By Philip Hatle.: by Mr. Gepweiear was written in Saiz veda b a4. eg omen an acne and embodied in the beautital Mendelssohn music. The 
" ‘The program of the third Symphony pte be ay cet Pelee aie : SWerew path that. must be tramped | rippling flowing motif suggesting the water nymph, 
-eoncert in Mvsic Hall last night, Mr. ae ‘anes Seaeica laboriously; that, seeing how | the passionate love theme, and the earnest wooing 
haga . thorp reminds us, nearly 20 years be easy it is to gain applause she | 
eememe conductor, was as follows: fore cae Seat OC ee “Salomon” relied chiefly on the sumptuousness of | Of the knightly lover, are all pictured in tone-color 
Overt eae na, Molusina’’ .. Mendelssohn Pl asacionl gn “Tt nae gee aie certain and natural lower tones. Ane not to Le mistaken. It was charmingly given with 
- Moorish Rhapsody... sh | terest, for melodically, harmonically, I was disturbed constantly dur Te led great refinement and delicacy of shading. 
~ (First. time in_ Bost rhythmically and orchestrally it is dull erformance, even when I was tht oe ge 
°° Parita. Elegy oe Saaeen:) and as dead as King Pandion. Even y the strength and the beauty of pone Much curiosity had been expressed concerning 
‘Tangier, A Night in the Moorish Café. | the presence of four horns in the or- lower register, by the suspicion that ®*° | th. soloist of the evening, the English contralto 
Tetuan,. A Ride into the Desert _chestra in 1773 does not console me would much prefer to be singing ‘ 
‘Seng, “My Heart is Weary,” from ‘‘Na- |. had not heard the Melusina over- world-famous ballad of the late Mr.} Miss Claru Butt who chose for her Boston debut 
_. deshda’’.. Goring Thomas| ture for some years. When I was a Crouch and awaiting the thunderous th ataria ‘‘Divinites du Styx” from Gluck’s 
Poh hen 3S time in Boston.) student in Berlin it was a_ favorite applause that would follow a. “soulful” heats : A °° 
25, in G minor (Kochel, piece, and it was used alternately interpretation of that ditty, =. ‘‘Alceste’”’ and the song ‘*My heart is weary” from 
TROMEES with, the equally celebrated ‘Oberon : : op, ' Philip Hale. | the “Nadeshda” of Goring-Thomas—both well- 
the ‘Hebrides’ overture, which is one 
of the very few masterpieces of Men- 
delssohn—you can count them on one 


hand. 
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= orapenmente ogee ea suited to her large dramatic voice which is of 
tt is said that Miss Clara Butt, the sonorous richness, has great range and evenness of 


English contralto, who is to be soloist | register, but is apparently somewhat lacking 1n 


* «* 

Miss Clara Butt, who made her first 
appearance in Boston, is a opular sing- 
er in her own country. he sings at 
Festivals, and she sings in concerts 
where artless and sentimental tunes 
arcuse the crowd to delirious. applause. 
The Prince of Wales complimented her 


publicly when she was still in school, | 


and just before her departure fer this 
country some passionate soul addressed 
to her a poem which was published in 
the Pall Mall Gazette on the page which 


at the Symphony concert this week, has 
been debarred from appearing on the 
lyric stage on account of her extreme 
height. She stands six feet in her silk 
stockings. Now, I should not think that 
would prevent her being & very person- 
able page.’ Suzanne Adams isn’t short, 
by any means, but these gallant young- 
sters in opera are not expected to sing 
in deep contralto tones such as Miss 


sympathetic quality. It is to be regretted that 
the orchestral accompaniment scored for each of 
these airs should not have been given, since that 
of the piano seems ipsdequate. Miss Butt won 
much applause and several recalls. 

The Moorish Rhapsody by Humperdinck was 
performed for the first time in Boston and met | 
with a cordial reception. ‘The first movement | 


with the opening notes faint and far away of the 


at present reeks with bloodthirsty ar- first violins suggest the great stillness of the dawn 


Butt possesses. However, we can tell 
ticles against the Boers. 


| ' petter after next Saturday. 
She sang last night the great air from : | | 3 and in their mournful tones forbode the burden of 
‘‘Alceste,’’ which is not a contralto ‘i a pes 


| aria: it waS written for a dramatic so- YMPHONY ‘CONCERTS sorrow yet to come, which indeed culminates with 
prano and sung first by Bernasconi, FOR SALE—Two good seats in first balcony the advancing day. 

and then by Rosalie Levasseur. The | over the clock; also two under the balcony, The second movement introduces us into a cafe 

Sar usieal air itself loses half its force when it is | centre, at $15 each. Also one in first bal: : 

entions of sp pi Stiga Ba yi gan er | cony, side, best part of the house, for $20. at Tangiers where the by-no-means gay crowd is 

“meast re ate briele Krauss deliver it with thrilling pacha "| 45 Temple. place, up one flight. stirred to animation by the singer who recount: 

nas i tree’ © effect, even when she had passed her ary 1 the ancient glory and valor of the Moors in Spain. 


‘by an at of good Mr prime, but Krause Was @ Great are ed a Oooh Sant Men oth NS elo ke ‘s — The music, light and airy at first, gradually 
‘obliged.to r ve ly | style. Miss Butt.also sang an air of the | : 
‘prescions. receive merely musical im- J") cess from Goring Thomas's Rus- 7 SYMPHONY TICKE 


singer and a mistress of the grand ; 
5 takes on a martial tone which by degrees subsides 
er “6 : om ; j . i o i ine-drinkin 
nile fo | sian overa “Nadéshda,” produced at CONNELLY’S, Adams House into quiet as the opium taking and wine-drink ing 
rk * ange ® pork ways ingsaieus Dour Lane April 16, 1895, produ | 025 


when this air tol A] frequenters fall back into their stolid apatLy 
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and 3 here . 
thythms, there is exotic melody, there. osephine Yorke. Julian . ;* | _ ——— r WAAR 
re gorgeor ap? 3 fase ting A of retto . the fol- 4 | Mark Hambourg sailed from Liverpool, Oct. 18, on again. . 
| | the steamer Teutonic, Hambourg’s American debut | The third movement with its Desert ride conveys 
will be made at Boston on Nov. 3 and 4 with the | the idea of a galloping steed rushing through storm 


tration. The reminiscences of 
othe rs, don not disturb me, Boston Symphony Orche#t H ii ith 
* pora: 2 ) yea pneny. Orch eS ete sn of sand and heatofsun while the unhappy rider 
z the same organization the following week at New k t bi 
> | York, Philadelphia, Baltimore and Brooklyn. He is cannot escape the sadness that keeps ever at nis 
| algo to appear with the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, side. Mr. Gericke entered most fully into the 


e. the Pittsburg Symphony Orchestra and the New | spirit of the work and gave ita fine interpreta- 
4 York Philharmonic Society. tion. 


ring Thomas has written detightfu 
s, but this s< fi mira, 
en ‘of. the gic, 
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~ Contralto in Boston. 


Lower Register. 


Old and New Works by Mo- 
zart and Humperdinck. — 


«(By Philip Hale.: 


The program of the third Symphony 
ecncert in Music Hall last night, Mr. 
Gericke conductor, was as foilows: 


Overture, ‘‘The Fair Melusina’’.. Mendelssohn 
*‘Divinités du Styx’’ Giuck 
Moorish Rhapsody 
(First time in Boston.) 
I. Tarita, Elegy at Sunrise. 

Il. Tangier, A Night in the Moorish Café. 

Ill, Tetuan, A Ride into the Desert. 
Scng, ‘‘My Heart is Weary,’’ from *'Na- 

deshda’’ | Goring Thomas 

(First time in Boston.) 
Symphony No. 25, in G minor (Kochel, 
No. 183 Mozart 
(First time in Boston.) 

Hur perdirck wrote his ‘*Moor.sh 
Rharpsedy” for the Leeds Festival of 
1898, and the first performance of the 
first two movements was at Leeds, Oct, 
7, when he ccnducted, The same move- 
ments were played at Heidelberg in 
November of that year, and the first 
perforr ance of the Rhapsody as it 
was heard last nignt was at Frankfort- 
on-the-Main, Feb. 17, 1899, when Kogel 
led. Hun perdinck, 
birth and present residence, 
years ('85-’87) in Barcelona, where he 
taught att he conservatory. Hence, pos- 
sibly, the thought of a Moorish Rhap- 
soGy. 

I wish 
ungentlemanly enough to d 


score, and had printed the poems by 
Gustav Humperdinck, the father of the 
composer, in the program-book, These 
peers at show the literary-musical 
ntentions of the Humperdinck family. 
As it was, the music was in great 
measure absolute, and the hearer who 
has not visited the three towns, roam- 
ing at large or personally conducted 
OF an agent of good Mr. Cook, was 
‘obliged to receive merely musical im- 
pressions. 


~ the work is in certain ways ingenious | 


and interesting. There are _ piquant 
rhythms, there is exotic melody, there 
are gorgeous and fascinating pages of 
orchestration. The reminiscences of 
Humperdinck, however seriously they 
may vex others, do not disturb me, 
for they are sporadic and no doubt 
accidental rather than chronic and de- 
liberate. There is much to admire in 
the workmanship. The composer is a 
master of polyphonic treatment, and 
his utterance in this respect is authori- 
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| first violins. 


stronger impression. 
a 


by Mr. Gericke, 


a Rhinelander by | 
spent two | 


that Mr. Apthorp had been. 
! sregard the | 
singular request of the publisher of the | 


: JL = ° v 
ef ’ aT ee at a - at 


is too enamored of his 
rth ow of a peculiarly 


kening of color. You w 
something would check, or, 

hand, reinforce the long tune 
The exotic melody, 


the 
scale, 


Oriental the ultra-modern har- 


/monization—all these finally bring wear- 


A Singer of Noble Voice in| 


iness and you feel that a few common- 
places of tonic and dominant and sub- 
dominant would add contrasting piq- 
uancy, Yet you hear with pleasure and 
you remember after the concert the 
effective close of ‘‘Tangier’’; the lively 
tune of the obe in ‘‘Tarifa,’”’ the open- 
ing “measures of ‘‘Tetuan,”’ and many 
strong, irresistible orchestral effects. If 
the third movement were condensed, 
I am sure the whole would make a 


*  * 
The symphony of Mozart, exhumed | 
was written in Salz- 
burg when the “glorious boy” was 
about 17 years old, and, as Mr. Ap- 
thorp reminds us, nearly 20 years be- 
fore the first of Haydn’s “Salomon” 
symphonies. It therefore may have a 
historica] interest. It has no other in- 
terest, for melodically, harmonically, 
rhythmically and orchestrally it is dull 
and as dead as King Pandion, Even 
the presence of four horns in the or- 
chestra in 1773 does not console me. 

Il had not heard the Melusina over- 
ture for some years. When I was a 
student in Berlin it was a favorite 
piece, and it was_ used alternately 
with the equally celebrated ‘‘Oberon’”’ 
overture. It is not to be ranked with 
the ‘Hebrides’? overture, which is one 
of the very few masterpieces of Men- 
Okage can count them on one 

and. 


e 
* * 

Miss Clara Butt, who made her first 
appearance in Boston, is a popular sing- 
er in her own country. She sings at 
Festivals, and she sings in concerts 
where artless and sentimental tunes 
arcuse the crowd to delirious applause. 
The Prince of Wales complimented her) 
publicly when she was still in school, 
and just before her departure for this 
country some passionate soul addressed 
to her a poem which was published in 
the Pall Mall Gazette on the page which 
at present reeks with bloodthirsty ar- 
ticles against the Boers. 

She sang last night the great air from 
‘‘Alceste,’’ which is not a contralto 
aria; it was written for a dramatic so- 
prano and sung first by Bernasconi, 
and then by Rosalie Levasseur. The 
air itself loses half its force when it is 
taken from its frame and exhibited on 
the concert stage. I have heard Ga- 
briele Krauss deliver it with thrilling 
effect, even when she had passed her 
prime, but Krauss was a great dramatic 
singer and a mistress of the grand 
style. Miss Butt also sang an air of the 
Princess from Goring Thomas’s Rus- 
sian opera ‘‘Nadéshda,’’ produced at 
Drury Lane April 16, 1885, when this air 
was sung by Josephine Yorke. Julian 
Sturgis wrote the libretto and the fol- 
lowing verse sung. by, Miss. Butt sug- | 
gests at once a pleasing ballad of the 
heart and home: : porn ' 

Oh, my.heart is weary; 
Weary night and day, 
For dreaming of my children 
“ And doom ‘of brothers’ fray. 

Goring Thomas has written detightful 
things, but this song is an admirable 
specimen of. the sheet-music, drawing- 
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lower tones of noble 
ing beauty: Her up-. 


: : 
Sig 


You are re 
voices are there’’; 
‘‘a mighty. voice.” 
weak, and the t 
strength to that which is ar 
precarious is disagreeably marked... She 
has pronounced dramatic feeling, and 
she could, therefore, dispense with a 
few mannerisms that suggest affecta- 
‘tion. She sings with an abandon that is 
| often extremely effective; and she is so 
_ evidently a woman favored by Nature 
| that you regret the lack of thoroughly 
/ grounded technic. It seems to me that 
' sudden and tumultuous praise when she 
| was at the beginning of her career 
‘'swereved her from the_ long and 
‘narrow path thai must be tramped 
laboriously; that, seeing how 
easy it is to gain applause, she 
relied chiefly on the sumptuousness of 
certain and natural lower tones. And 
I was disturbed constantly during her 
performance, even when I was thrilled 
by the strength and the beauty of her 
lower register, by the suspicion that she 
would much prefer to be singing the 
world-famous ballad of the late Mr. 
Crouch and awaiting the thunderous 
applause that would follow a ‘soulful 
interpretation of that ditty. 


Philip Hale. 


- s @& | 


it is said that Miss Clara Butt, the 
English contralto, who is to be soloist 
at the Symphony concert this week, has 
been debarred from appearing on the 
lyric stage on account of her extreme 
height. She stands six feet in her silk 
stockings. Now, I should not think that 
would prevent her being & very person- 
able page. Suzanne Adams isn’t short, 
by any means, but these gallant young- 
siers in opera are not expected to sing 
in deep contralto tones such as Miss 
Butt possesses. However, we can tell 
better after next Saturday. 


SYMPHONY - CONCERTS : 
f FOR SALE—Two good seats in first balcony, § 
f over the clock; also two under the balcony, § 
S contre, at $15 each. Also one in first bal- § 
i cony, side, best part of the house, for $20. § 
Apply to L. BARDENHAGEN, 
45 Temple Place, up one flight. 


“2t:[Ay | 0 26 . 
SYMPHONY TICKETS 


CONNELLY’S, Adams House 
te[A] 0 25 


_ Mark Hambourg sailed from Liverpool, Oct. 18, on 


| the steamer Teutonic, Hambourg’s American debut 
will be made at Boston on Nov. 3 and 4 with the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra. He will appear with 
the same organization the following week at New 
York, Philadelphia, Baltimore and Brooklyn. Iie is 
, also to appear with the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, 
| the Pittsburg Symphony Orchestra and the New 
York Philharmonic Society. 
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THE SYMPHONY. 


The: first number on the programme for the third 
concert was the Overture to the Legend of the Fair 


¢ 
Cow 


Melusina the lovely nymph beloved of the gallant | 
Count} Raimono,who consented to be his bride if only | 


she could bave her regular Saturday holiday un- 
watched and undisturbed. This little arrangement 
being adhered to faithfully through some happy 


| years was finally brought to naught through the 


cruel taunts und innuendoes of the Count’s 
brother, they huving the same effect upon him thut 
Ortrud’s insinuati ons bad upon the really loving 
and| trusting Elsa. With the discovery of her 
secret the poor mermaid was obliged to renounce 
her happiness and wander forth alone. While the 
Count mourning his lost bliss retires to a monas- 
tery. With this legend in mind it is easy to find it 
embodied in the beautiful Mendelssohn music. The 
rippling flowing motif suggesting the water nymph, 
the passionate love theme, and the earnest wooing 
of the knightly lover, are all pictured in tone-color 
not to Le mistaken. It was charmingly given with 
great refinement and delicacy of shading. 

Much curiosity had been expressed concernin g 
the soloist of the evening, the English contralto 
Miss Claru Butt who chose for her Boston debut 
the great aria ‘‘Divinites du Styx’’ from Gluck’s 
‘‘Alceste’’? and the song ‘*My heart is weary’ from 
the ‘‘Nadeshda’’ of Goring-Thomas—both well- 
suited to her large dramatic voice which is of 
sonorous richness, has great range and evenness of 


register, but is apparently somewhat lacking 1n | 


sympathetic quality. It is to be regretted that 
the orchestral accompaniment scored for each of 
these airs should not have been given, since that 
of the piano seems ipsdequate. Miss Butt won 
much applause and several recalls. 

The Moorish Rbapsody by Humperdinck was 
performed for the first time in Boston and met 
with a cordial reception. 
with the opening notes faint and far away of the 
first violins suggest the greut stillness of the dawn 
and in their mournful tones forbode the burden of 
sorrow yet to come, which indeed culminates with 
the advancing day. 

The second movement introduces us into a cafe 
at Tangiers where the by-no-means gay crowd is 
stirred to animation by the singer who recount; 
the ancient glory and valor of the Moors in Spain. 
The music, light and airy at first, gradually 
takes on a martial tone which by degrees subsides 
into quiet as the opium-taking and wine-drinking 
frequenters fall back into their stolid apatlLy 
again. 

The third movement with its Desert ride conveys 
the idea of a galloping steed rushing through storm 
of sand and heat of sun while the unhappy rider 
cannot escape the sadness that keeps ever at his 
side. Mr. Gericke entered most fully into the 


spirit of the work and gave ita fine interpreta- 
tion. 


The first movement | 
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The Symphony was the Mozart G Minor, No. 25, 
given for the first time in Boston. Of the sixteen 
symphonies written between 1773 and 1783, this is 
the only one in the minor key. This key symbol- 


izes to us sadness and melancholy, but in Mozarts 


hands it conveys quite other impressions. 

This symphony has always been a vreat favorite 
with composers. Schubert said, ‘You can hear 
the angels singing in it,’’ and Beethoven is reported 
to have scored it over for orchestra from a piano 
edition, although this score has never been found. 

Why it has been left to the present day untouched 


by our Boston orchestra is not easy tosay, but we 


hope now that its beauties have been revealed by 
Mr. Gericke, we shall have an opportunity to place 
it on the list of our oft appearing favorites. 


Clara Butt at The Symphony. 


Nineteenth season Boston Symphony Orchestra, | 


third concert. Miss flare <i soloist. The 
*y ovwelbe 


programme: 
Overture, ‘‘Melusina’’.. ‘a: o8 ja Miva Gelavena 


Air, ‘‘Divinites du x” from 
1S TOE ala aa Y Gluck 


ceste eecoeeveeeveee ee 
Moorish raape dy 
eart in Weary,’ from 
Goring 
ton.) 
chel, 183) 
M 


Song, ‘‘My 
deshda’’ . 


(First time in Boston.) 


Ther8 were curious streaks of good and 
bad music, interesting and dull in the 
In fact, they were almost ar 
n alternate layers. The beautiful 

unhackneyed—‘ Melu- 

the true Mendelssohn- 

and grace, without being 
appealing and fascinating. 
. be more beautiful in its 
ocean-like flow of that 
man has ever 

Mendelssohn in sea pictures Nke 

ture was played to per- 


“Moorish Rhapsody” is 


d generally uninterest- 
Ing, iews are cloudy, they rg? 
gest little Each movement 1s 
carried to inordinate 

a musi- 


.genious 

a phrase 

massing, some 

instrumental paint. 

wearisome at last, 

It was no easy t 

orchestra never fiincred. | 

The Mozart symphony, which had never 
been’ given here befcre, was well worth 
while. It was yeutrful, imitative and 
weak by compzrison, but still full of 
dainty melody and very charming effects. 
It was read with exquisite taste by Myr. 
Gericke. 

Miss Clara Butt, the English contralto 
of rather meteroric fame, is a very tall 
and willowy young wcman, with a sincere 
determination to pleuse, and a rather 
‘erude style. Her voice is powerful and 
imprersive in its low register, but loses aa 
it ascends, and is faultily produced. I 
should say that Miss Butt has a great 
deal of technique still to learn. Still, ner 
‘natural equipment is great, and she is 
| even now an attractive singer, Her sing- 
3 of the at Gluck aria was not 
wholly 


effective, 
peauty. The song from Goring Thomas’ 


but had moments of 


Be in See a 
- if 


Butt sang it 


Mr. Henderson spoke in the New 
York Times of Miss Clara Butt, who 
made her first appearance in this coun- 


try at New York, Mendelssohn Hall, 


Oct, 26, as follows: 


' “Miss Butt is still a very young wom- | 


an, and her beauty, which is unique 


und striking, is not a ey gh part of. 


her equipment. One reca ls Byron’s de- 
scription of the lady whose brow was 
a homily and ‘each eye a sermon.’ It 
would not be 4ifficult for some impres- 
sionable poet to find in Miss Butt’s 
brow a recitative, and in each eye a 
music drama. 

“This voice is.a true contralto, that 
‘most excelelnt thing in woman.’ It is 
jarge in range and its Senery is. best 
described as luscious. It is a voice 
built on grand lines, but with the tones 
of tenderness and. passion throughout 
its gamut. Such voices are rare, and 
when they are heard. it should be with 
gratitude to a bountiful Providence. 
‘And this gratitude need not. be dimin- 
ished even when. the use of the. voice 
43 not perfect. For. a voice of this 
kind, when it is the medium for the 
revelation of such a temperament as 
that possessed by Miss Butt, is an in- 
strument ef irresistible potency, say 
what one will about method and style, 
! That Miss Butt’s method of production 
tis not faultless must have been plain 
to the veriest tyro in the science of 
vocal emission. But there was seldom 
a moment when her hearers were not 
ready to forgive her sins for the sake 
lof her virtues. | 

“Her registers are well developed and 
the breaks between them are fairly 
well covered. This is least true of that 
between the middie and low register, 
but when She gives an audience the 
full benefit of her organ-like lower 
tones, which approach the color of a 
baritone. She forgets how she arrived 
at them. Her weakest performance 
| technically is in the use of the mezza 

voce in the lower middle tones. These 
‘tones are not well placed, and as a 
‘result are neither firm nor true. Her 
ijupper middle tones and her entire high 
lregister are placed beautifully, and the 
iquality of the sound ts noble. Her 
| vocalization is excellent and her treat- 
‘ment of the consonants S80 artistic 

that her enunciation is admirable. It 
jis best in French and Italian, less sat- 
lisfactory in German, and least so in 
(| Bnelish. There is room for suspicion 

that her voice was not at its besi last 
i night, for it showed signs of distress 
toward the end of the concert.”’ 


' She was assisted on this, occasion by 
Miss Lotta Mills, pianist, and Leo 


Stern, cellist. 
* * * 
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‘Music Hall: Boston Symphony Orchestra 


The programme of the third Symphony | 
Concert, given in the Music Hall on Sat- 


urday evening, was: 


Mendelssohn: Overture t ¥ 
PES, ame ge opus 82. ot eee a ee 
; r, ‘‘Divinités du Styx,’’ ok rT 
PEPE Sana eDoriet Hhapssdy. gadis uae 
(First time in Boston.) 
Goring Thomas: Song, ‘‘ " 
ye pty mae g, ‘‘My heart is weary,’’ from 
(First time in Boston.) 


Mozart: Symphony No, 25, in G minor (Kichel, | 
1 hair-raising ingenuity, but all this contra- 


(First time in Bost 
Miss Clara Butt was the spew 


The playing of Mendelssohn's ‘‘Melusine” 


} Overture was an answer to old prayers— 


so old as to be half-forgotten—from some 
of us. This overture was one of the most 


| frequently played twenty years, or so, ago; 
and how we did long to hear that arpeggio- 


phrase played just as it was played last 
Saturday evening!—in smoothly flowing, 
accentless legato. But we never succeeded 
in getting it so played then; there was al- 
ways an accent on the first note of every 
group of six. What the first flute, first 


clarinet and strings did with this phrase 
| on Saturday evening was simply perfect; 
| it suggested just the right Mendelssohnian 
picture of smoothly flowing water. 
_ the whole performance was masterly, And, | 


Indeed, 


Me ; ie , Pe . . ’ : ae ; 

; } [ae ” Ge tT ‘ : ‘ 
iy is tail ote eee: wel bo) a mn et. Bees Tare ne WO oe mes 
— | trate musically in hig Rhapsody—e 


1 at Tetuan—are not, in themselves, common 


even apart from its poetic suggestiveness, | 


what a wonder of plastic beauty this over- | 
every recur- , 
rence of a figure comes exactly in the right | 


ture is; how every phrase, 


place, so that you feel that it, and nothing | 


else, belongs there! What an unflagging 
wealth of musical imagination and resource 
there is through it all! There is much in 
Mendelssohn that is now dead past hope 
of resurrection, much that is fast dying; 
but here we have something that will down 
at no modern thunderer’s bidding. 
Humperdinck’s new Moorish Rhapsody 
somehow made me think of that ‘‘Humor- 
eske’’ of his, with which he made his first 
bow to our public, under Mr. Nikisch’s 
auspices. A good deal has come into Hum- 
perdinck’s life since he wrote that ‘‘Hu- 
moreske:’’ a considerable and fruitful ex- 
perience of Bayreuth, for one thing. This 
Moorish Rhapsody shows the effects of it. 
Yet, from beneath all the dazzling tech- 
nique and Bayreuth-Wagnerian varnish, 
I cannot help thinking I see the old Hum- 
perdinck of the “¥Tyumoreske’’ peep forth— 
the same old sixpence. The man has no 
little poetry in him, he looks at things in 
an imaginative way, finding more in them 


than the ordinary prosaic eye describes; | 
yet, with all this, he is but a bon bour- | 


music to the picture described by Monsieur 
Poirrier. Mr. Runciman calls ‘‘Fidelio”’ a 
“EJausfrau opera;”’ well, In one sense, it is; 


| geois at heart, the man to write apposite | 


the subject is essentially bourgeois, poig- 


nant, if you will, but commonplace, quite 
on the Monsieur Poirrier level; but how 
Beethoven’s music takes that homely ple- 
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at Sunrise in Tarifa, a Night in the Moor. 
ish Café in Tangier, a Ride into the Desert 
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place at all; they have a certain peetia’ 


distinction; but the cast of his musical) 
feeling does seem to me desperately com-.. 
monplace. He is not without a sense for 
beauty, he is often exceedingly ingenious} 
but his feeling is bourgeois. Then take. 
what I have called his dazzling technique; 
the trouble with it is that it is only daz~— 
zling, not illuminating. It is a borrowed 
technique (from Wagner), not his own; . 
he makes astonishing play with it, but to 
little real musical purpose; his several | 
themes cross and recross one another with. 


puntal skill does not help the composition . 
onward, it does not make it grow and de- 

velop; as Leech’s old farmer said of claret: 

“Wwe drink, and we drink, but we don’t get 

no forrader!”® The orchestration is a won- 

der; but whose is not nowadays? Of the 

three movements, I liked the third best, 

perhaps because I had not heard it pre- 

viously at rehearsals, and had had no 

chance to get tired of it; but there are, 

none the less, some absolutely original and 
very striking effects in this movement. The 

performance of the whole rhapsody was 

admirable in the extreme. 

The new Mozart symphony was, to me, 
a disappointment. Mozart was only sevéen- 
teen when he wrote it; and, though one of 
the most precocious geniuses on record, his 
precocity was not very thorough-going. It 
was more a precocity of technical musi- 
cianship than early maturity of feel- 
ing; Mendelssohn’s ‘‘Midsummer Night’s 
Dream” overture (written also at the age 
of seventeen), even making allowance for 
over fifty years’ difference of period, shows 
far more maturity than this swmphony. In 
the first, third and fourth movements you 
feel strongly the influence of Gluck— 
“Orfeo,” with which Gluck’s “‘great’’ man-. 
ner began, was brought out in Vienna 
eleven years before—while the Andante 
shows just as surely the influence of Bach. 
Was the Bach influence the more subtile 
and pervasive of the two, an influence of 
deeper-going quality than that of mere 
manner? One can suspect it; for, in the 
Andante of this symphony, the young | 
Mozart seems to work with more freedom . 


under it, to be more himself, than in the | 


three Gluckish movements, which are full | 


of reminiscences of “Orfeo.” After all, 


the symphony Is a stoutly constructed, well | 
written work, with many passages of un- 
mistakable beauty; but it te still plainly the — 
work of a very young, immature man (or | 
boy), and its interest is, | 
biographico-historical than anything else. | 
It was excellently well played. And, by | 
the way, it gives the lie to those historians 

who 
four horns 
have 
o1 it? I fancy in one of Rossint’s operas, . 
But here are the four horns, in this early 
symphony of Mozart's, written in 1773. © 


to me, more , 


have set the first use of 
in the orchestra at—where 


they set it, come to think . 


Last Saturday evening happened to be 
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‘wW . wa A “STEINERT HALL, BOSTON, Mass, October 29. 1899. 


HIS week has made me think of a locomotive that backs 

up for a half mile or so preparatory to making a pull 

up a fearful grade. And a fearful grade it will be, not- 

withstanding the intense calm of this week, broken only by 

the Kneisel concert on Monday evening and the usual Fri- 
day and Saturday Symphony concerts. 
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_ recitals, _In response, arrangements 
have been made for- two recitals at _AS- 


gociation Hall, on the afternoons of 
Thursday, Nov. 23, and Tuesday, Nov. 


the date of its appearance is not even worth the paper it is 
printed on. Young artists and people in public life make 
every effort to secure a paper that may contain a notice, the 
notice will be cut out neatly and sent as reference to said 
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ffective, very frank ‘sincere and out Perhaps one of the most interesting collections to make 
i pas Ren | is that of clippings and concert programs, and when one is 
. poe ie of reneing ‘nterested in such a collection, why not do it correctly, SO 
| } that if ever it be called into requisition to build history 
upon, its value will not be gone, and it will be a trace and 


reliable record of when, where and how. 
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x * * 


The Symphony concert presented by way of novelties 
Miss Clara Butt, the English contralto, and Humper- 
dinck’s “Moorish Rhapsody.” . 

Miss Butt met with a hearty welcome and made a dis- 
tinct success, notwithstanding the fact that her vocal meth- 
ods are not beyond criticism (whose are?). She has a 
beautiful stage presence and her voice is a marvelous or- 
gan, one which would be worth hearing and admiring 


were she totally devoid of training. 


‘these are the first appearances 1 America of this singer 
and predictions are in order. Whatever may or may not 
be said of her, she will always give the urmost satisfaction, 
as she has a magnificent voice, a goodly amount of tem- 
perament and dramatic delivery and a charming, winning 
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through and all over, and the rhapsodies 
Berlioz and others of his time have written 


‘about this air seemed a thought too good 


- 


to be eternally true. But I was not disap- 
pointed; far from it. The air seemed to 
me great, noble, magnificent music, a little 
formal in cut, if you will, put in the grand 
‘tragic vein, and with now and then 4 
phrase bedewed with the true Gluck ear. 
To be sure, I could not but feel how much 


more ueeply effective the air would he in 


- 


} 


+ 


its proper place, on the stage, than in the 
eoncert hall; Gluck was a scenic craftsman 
to the tips of his fingers, and the dramatic 
stage must be taken into account in all 


| he wrote. Since Mme. Viardot-Garcia’s re- 


t- 


| 


yival of ‘‘Alceste”’ in Paris in 1861, this air | 


has come within the contralto repertory— 
not entirely to its advantage, as I suspect. 

Miss Butt, who made her first appear- 
ance before 4 Boston audience on this oc- 
ecasion, has a booming contralto voice, 
rather of the velvety than if the trimbrée 
sort, but with some cavernous tones in it 
of distinct tragic value. She has decided 


“temperament, and a certain appreciation of 


grandeur of style; she has what the French 
call “Wnvarguré’—literally, ‘stretch of 
yard,” i. @., wide spread of canvas—and 
does nothing in a small way. As might be 
expected of a youns Englishwoman, she 
tends at moments to fall from the dramatic 
vein into the oratorical (I mean this ad- 
jective to relate to oratory, not to oratorio), 
from apostrophe into haranguing; at some 
repetition of the phrase, ‘‘Divinité du 
Styx,’’ you felt that, if the deities turned a 
deaf ear to her, she would ‘‘cry sleep to 
death!’’ Upon the whole, hers is a talent 
that will bear some pruning-down and pol- 
ishing; there is enough of her, vocally and 
temperamentally, to stand this. But she is 
very effective, very frank, sincere and out- 
spoken; there is no sham about her. 
Would that I could have formed some 
rational opinion of her singing of Goring 
Thomas's song, and of the music itself! 
But I really could not. You see, it had been 
my misfortune to have to copy out the 
words of the song for the programme book; 
and whoever has once seen those words 
can surely not forget them. Even if I 
-eould have forgotten them under uordinary 


bull); for Gluck was not ‘immortal all |] 


‘conditions, Miss Butt’s beautifully distinct © 


articulation would have made forgetting 


useless. Now, singing a sentimental, fpa- 
thetic or tragic song to those words is like 
singing it under an upheld tattered cid 
cotton umbrella, or with a farce-come:ly 
facial make-up, or anything else that for- 
bids seriousness of mood. Let the biood 
‘be upon Goring Thomas’s head; he did not 
write that astounding balderdash, but he 
‘accepted it and set it to music. In the 
‘presence of those words, not even the 
‘death of a dear friend could keep you from 
laughing. I could think of nothing else! 


| 


“But let me say that Miss Butt was loudly | 


applauded, and repeatedly recalled, after 
F both songs. 
~ The next programme is: Siegfried Wag- 


: 


pfanofa » in 

Liszt, symphonic poem No. 1s 

‘Wilhelm Berger, symphony in B-flat majo’ 
(first time), Mr. Mark Hampbourg will b 
the pianist. W. F. A. 


—__——— er 


MISS CLARA BUTT. 

Miss Butt enjoys the distinction, in | 
London musical circles, of being the 
most popular of the many contralto 
singers heard there from time to time. 
Her services are in constant demand, 
and her trip to this country is only of 
short duration, as she must return to 
London Dec. 9, to fulfill important en- 
gagements. Since her appearance with 
the Boston Symphony orchestra there 
have been many inquiries to know if 
she was not to be heard here in song 
recitals. In response, arrangetments 
have been made for two recitals at As- 


sociation Hall, on the afternoons of 
Thursday, Nov. 238, and Tuesday, Nov. 
9&8 At these recitals _she will have the 
assistance of Mr. I. Luckstone, pianist, 
and Mr. Leo Stern, ’cellist. Her pro- 
gramme will include songs, with ‘cello 
and organ accompaniments. The sale 
' of tickets for these performances will 
| deg at Musix Hall next Friday morn- 
ng. 


‘WY Wa 


HIS week has made me think of a locomotive that backs 

up for a half mile or so preparatory to making a pull 

up a fearful grade. And a fearful grade it will be, not- 

withstanding the intense calm of this week, broken only by 

the Kneisel concert on Monday evening and the usual Fri- 
day and Saturday Symphony concerts. 


STEINERT HALL, BOSTON, Mass, October 20 1899. 


*k *k * 


A number of newspaper clippings sent in to me this week 
present a small topic of interest. Does anyone realize 
how few people know the value of a clipping or what makes 
it valuable? 

A newspaper clipping without the name of the paper and 
the date of its appearance is not even worth the paper it 1s 
printed on. Young artists and people in public life make 
every elfort to secure a paper that may contain a notice, the 
notice will be cut out neatly and sent as reference to said 
artist’s ability, and the one to whom it is sent, knowing that 
the only value of such a notice is where it came from and 
when it appeared, relegates it to the waste basket without 
even reading it. lor, let me say again, without date and 
name of paper it means absolutely nothing. 

While compiling a history of the music of San Francisco 
for one of the National Editions of Tue MusicAL COURIER 
several scrap books were placed at my disposal. Now these 
hooks would have been of ‘mmeasurable value, as they con- 
tained clippings and programs from 1848 through twenty or 
thirty years, but these magnificent records were utterly use- 
less. totally valueless, as they contained not even the year 
‘1 which they appeared, let alone the names of the papers 
from which the clippings were made. 

Perhaps one of the most interesting collections to make 
is that of clippings and concert progrants, and when one 1s 
‘nterested in such a collection, why not do it correctly, so 
that if ever it be called into requisition to build history 
upon, its value will not be gone, and it will be a trace and 
reliable record of when, where and how. 


x * * 


The Symphony concert presented by way of novelties 
Miss Clara Butt, the English contralto, and Humper- 


dinck’s ‘Moorish Rhapsody.” 

Miss Butt met with a hearty welcome and made a dis- 
tinct success, notwithstanding the fact that her vocal meth- 
ods are not beyond criticism (whose are?). She has a 
beautiful stage presence and her voice is a marvelous Or- 
gan, one which would be worth hearing and admiring 
were she totally devoid ol training. 

these are the first appearalces ‘1 America oi this singer 
and predictions are in order. Whatever may or may not 
be said of her, she will always give the uimost satisiaction, 
as she has a magnificent voice, a goodly amount of tem- 
perament and dramatic delivery and a charming, winning 
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“way which captivates her audiences. .She brought to my jpn 


mind more forcibly the voice of Madame Trebelli than 
anyone else I have ever heard, as it has that genuine con- 


 tralto quality almost masculine in its fullness and depth. 


In selections Miss Butt was not altogether happy, as the 
Goring-Thomas number is not for a Boston Symphony 


concert, though for recital or salon it will pass; however, 


through this number Miss Butt revealed more fully her 
voice, her possibilities and her charms than through the 
more severe Gluck Aria. 7 

The “‘Melusine” overture is always graceful, and the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra always accentuates such graces 
and delicacies. 

The “Moorish Rhapsody” was intensely interesting, not- 
withstanding what would have been unhearable monotony 
under less skillful orchestration, which was, in fact, the 
entire charm of the work. The second movement would 
have been banal, and the third movement but a repetition 
of what had preceded it, but for the master hand of the 
orchestration. 

On the depth of my reverence and love tor Mozart, the 
purist, the example to all that followed him, I feel almost 
ashamed to acknowledge that, struggle as I might against 
the sensation, for the first time in my musical life I felt that 
the symphony of last night was old fashioned to a marked 
degree; that the life blood no longer surged through it; 
that it was a ghost-like reminder of the past rather than 
a living, breathing present that Mr. Gericke gave us. Not 
as an iconoclast do I realize this passing of Mozart, if so 
strong an impression may be permitted me, but with a sin- 
cere regret that life has wrested us far from the enjoyment 
of that peaceful purity, and in keeping with the turbulence 
of the times we must have more complexity to satisfy the 
brain or emotions of to-day. 

The presentation was classical and exhaled the atmos- 
phere of the dead day, which, if only by contrast, should 
have interested me the more. If Wagner and Brahms have 
taken this away, will they ever give enough to pay for that 
which they have taken, or is it possible that modern meth- 
ods of presentation would bring the past closer to us. This 
suggestion, or rather thought, is, I know, even more un- 
pardonable than the first statement made, but I can only 
say: “It is the truth; God help me, for I cannot help my- 
self; here I stand.” 

The program: 

Overture to the Legende, Die schone Melusine, op. 32.. Mendelssohn 


Air, Divinités du Styx, from Alceste Gluck 


Moorish Rhapsody 
Song, My Heart Is Weary, from Nadeshda 
(First time in Boston). 


Symphony No. 25 in G minor (Koechel No. 183) Mozart 
The overture to Siegfried Wagner’s “Der Barenheuter,’’ 
and Mark Hambourg in Rubinstein’s fourth piano Con- 
certo, are on next week. 
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Three Novelties of | | 
‘on the Programme—Spiendid Or- 


chestral Work in Difficult Com- 
positions — The English Singer | 


Meets with Favor. 


The proégramme for the third concert 
of its season by the Boston Symphony 
orchestra, Mr. Wilhelm Gericke conduct- 
or, in Music Hall, last evening, was: 


Peo Pes ee ae ene ea kh . Glueck 


Moorish rhapsody..........--00.. Humperdinck 


(I"irst time in Boston.) 
Song, *‘‘My Fleart is Weary,”’’ from ‘‘Na- 
GORDON isc. < be bbe lah ese ee % Goring Thomas 
(First time in Boston.} 
| Symphony No. 25, in G minor (Kochel, 183) 
Mozart 
(First time in Boston.) 


The soloist was Miss Clara Butt, an 
English contralto, who has won great 
popularity in her own country. 

Of the three novelties, the Humper- 
dinck rhapsody was the most jmport- 

-ant. On a first hearing its meaning is 
not made very clear. The programme 
informs the listener that the opening 
movement is an ‘‘Elegy at Sunrise’”’ at 
Tarifa; the second, ‘‘A Night in the 
Moorish Cafe”’ at Tangier, and the third, 
“A Ride Into the Desert’’ at Tetuan. 
The musica! treatment of all three 
movements seems to be much in the 
same vein; and if the descriptive titles 
had been differently applied, it {s to be 
doubted if any one would be the wiser, 
as far as the general effect is con- 
cerned, , 


- 


A more familiar acquaintance with the 
work may possibly lay bare melodic 
' beauties that were not apparent last 


night. As it was, the chief interest of | 


the composition was in the orchestra- 
tion, which is extraordinarily elaborate, 


strikingly original. The score is almost 

amazing in its variety of instrumental 
color.’ There is much of noise, much of 
solid massing of brass, little that charms 
by reason of grace and ienderness, Ev- 
erything burns at a white heat. One at 
last wearies of the elever and.-brilliant 
orchestral compléxity, and yearns for 
wo ey phi more of repose and of sim- 
plicity. | ' 

The spirit of the whole is Wagnerian, 
but there is a lack of the clearness, the 
largeness and the admirable judgment 
shown in Wagner’s scoring. at there 
is vigorous power in the rhapsody is 
undeniable, but, taken altogether, its 
interest falls off after the opening of the 
second movement, owing to the per- 
sistence with which the same orchestral 


-and yet again. The demands made on 


‘wood and brass, are immense, but, it is. 
| rr y necessary to add, these were met 


' wholly out_of place on a Symphony pro=) 
,. gramme. It js little better than a par- 
often singularly ingenious, and at times | | ore 
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- composer. has 


- call Mozartish. The second — 
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tained infrequency 
with which are heard those peculiar 
‘characteristics which we have earn 
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the opening movement and of the finale 

and the charming trio in the minue 

for the wind instruments alone, are,’ 
however, unmistakable. r. Gerick e”; i 
reading of the work was delightful y. 
frank and sympathetic, and its perform-= 
ance was, of course, faultless, — 


; 


ey 
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mie Sy 
It was gratifying to hear graceful | 
and poetic Mendelssohn qverture again, ° 
especially in the beautiful interpretation 
that was accorced It. a 
Miss Butt has a superb voice of res 
markable range. It ‘8s a real Gol 
tralto, of which the lower notes are of 
extraordinary volume and richness and 
surprisingly masculine in timbre. The 
upper notes are clean, but scarcely 6 
pleasing quality, and there seems to be” 
a decided gap between her deeper and. 
her higher registers; in fact, they do not, 
seem to be connected by what may be” 
called a middle reetes naturally grow . 
ing out of the the lower one and joinin 
it to the upper. In fact, there is a point 
at which the contralto quality seems to 
stop short. With the exception of he 
lower notes, her tone, though large, is 
hollow, ani appears to be lacking in> 
proper support by the breath. Base ht 
She has fire and temiperament, natural 
fts of a high order, and sings with | 
ankness that is decidedly winning. 
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portions, and exasperating in its flabby . 


pretentiousness. In this song, however, 
the artist was heard with better gen- 
eral effect than in the-Gluck selection) | 
and after pear her in this music” 
was easy td understand the great fav: 
she has won abroad as a singer of son} 
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and her lHmited comma 


higher essentials of her art are not t¢ 
exactingly taxed. Miss Butt was mF 
ceived cordially and was applauded @ 
recalled with great enthusiasm aft 
each of her contributions to the cones 
The programme for the ne 
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devices are repeated again and again, }. co B oem, “Orpheus,” Liszt; | 





way which captivates her audiences. She brought to my 
mind more forcibly the voice of Madame Trebelli than 
anyone else I have ever heard, as it has that genuine con- 
tralto quality almost masculine in its fullness and depth. 

In selections Miss Butt was not altogether happy, as the 
Goring-Lhomas number is not ior a Boston Symphony 
concert, though for recital or salon it will pass; however, 
through this number Miss Butt revealed more fully her 
voice, her possibilities and her charms than through the 
more severe Gluck Aria. 

The “Melusine’”’ overture is always graceful, and the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra always accentuates such graces 
and delicacies. 

The “Moorish Rhapsody” was intensely interesting, not- 
withstanding what would have been unhearable monotony 
under less skillful orchestration, which was, in fact, the 
entire charm of the work. The second movement would 
have been banal, and the third movement but a repetition 
of what had preceded it, but for the master hand of the 
orchestration. 

On the depth of my reverence and love for Mozart, the 
purist, the example to all that followed him, I feel almost 
ashamed to acknowledge that, struggle as I might against 
the sensation, for the first time in my musical life | felt that 
the symphony of last night was old fashioned to a marked 
degree; that the life blood no longer surged through it; 
that it was a ghost-like reminder of the past rather than 
a living, breathing present that Mr. Gericke gave us. Not 
as an iconoclast do I realize this passing of Mozart, if so 
strong an impression may be permitted me, but with a sin- 
cere regret that life has wrested us far from the enjoyment 
of that peaceful purity, and in keeping with the turbulence 
of the times we must have more complexity to satisfy the 
brain or emotions of to-day. 

The presentation was classical and exhaled the atmos- 
phere of the dead day, which, if only by contrast, should 
have interested me the more. If Wagner and Brahms have 
taken this away, will they ever give enough to pay for that 
which they have taken, or is it possible that modern meth- 
ods of presentation would bring the past closer to us. This 
suggestion, or rather thought, is, | know, even more un- 
pardonable than the first statement made, but I can only 
say: “It is the truth; God help me, for I cannot help my- 
self; here I stand.”’ 

The program: 

Overture to the Legende, Die schéne Melusine, op. 32.. Mendelssohn 

Air, Divinités du Styx, from Alceste Gluck 

Moorish Rhapsody 

Song, My Heart Is Weary, from Nadeshda 

(First time in Boston). 

Symphony No. 25 in G minor (Koechel No. 183) Mozart 

The overture to Siegfried Wagner’s “Der Barenheuter, ” 
and Mark Hambourg in Rubinstein’s fourth piano Con- 


certo, are on next week. 
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Miss Butt as Soloist. 
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Three Novelties of Differing Merits 
on the Programme—Splendid Or- 
chestral Work in Difficult Con:- 
positions — The English Sinner 
Meets with Favor. 


The programme for the third concert 
of its season by the Boston Symphony 
orchestra, Mr. Wilhelm Gericke conduct- 
or, in Music Hall, last evening, was: 


Overture, ‘‘Melnsina’’ eo..... Mendelssohn 
Air, ‘‘Divinites du from ‘‘Al- 
ceste’’ ‘ 
Moorish FHADEOGY «6 is'c vies cee vesas Humpecvdinek 
(l’irst time in Boston.) 
Song, “‘My Kleart is Weary,’’ from ‘Na- 
deshda’”’ Goring Thomas 
(First time in Boston.) 


| Symphony No. 25, In G minor (Kochel, 183) 


Mozart 
(First time in Boston.) 


The soloist was Miss Clara Butt, an 
English contralto, who has won great 
popularity in her own country. 

Of the three novelties, the Humper- 
dinck rhapscedy was the most import- 
ant. On a first hearing its meaning is 
not made very clear. The programme 
informs the listener that the opening 
movement is an ‘“‘Elegy at Sunrise” at 
Tarifa; the second, ‘‘A Night in the 
Moorish Cafe” at Tangier, and the third, 
‘““A Ride Into the Desert” at Tetuan. 
The musical treatment of ali three 
movements seems to be much in the 
same vein: and if the descriptive titles 
had been differently applied, it is to be 
doubted if any one would be the wiser, 
as far as the general effect is con- 


cerned, 
A more familiar acquaintance with the 
work may possibly lay bare melodic 


| beauties that were not apparent last 


night. As it was, the chief interest of 
the composition was in the orchestra- 


|| tion, which is extraordinarily elaborate, 


often singularly ingenious, and at times 


| strikingly original. The score is almost 


amazing in its variety of instrumental 


'' color. There is much of noise, much of 


solid massing of brass, little that charms 


_| by reason of grace and ienderness, Ev- 


ervthing burns at a white heat. One at 
last wearies of the elever and _ brilliant 
orchestral compléxity, and yearns for 
something more of repose and of sim- 
plicity. 

The spirit of the whole is Wagnerian, 
but there is a lack of the clearness, the 
largeness and the admirable judgment 
shown in Wagner’s scoring. That there 
is vigorous power in the rhapsody is 
undeniable, but, taken altogether, its 
interest falls off after the opening of the 
second movement, owing to the per- 
eéstence with which the same orchestral 
devices are repeated again and again, 


-and yet again. The demands made on 


the virtuosity of the players, strings, 
wood and brass, are immense, but, it is 
hardly necessary to add, these were met 


- The Mozart sympho 
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of the composer, but it does not deserve | 
the neglect with which it has been 
treated, and Mr. Gericke is to be hearti-_ 
ly thanked for the opportunity he hag” 


afforded to hear It. The score is re=. 


¥ 


markable, inasmuch as it is without 


flutes, clarinets and trumpets, and a 

because it is the oniy work in which the- 
composer has used four horns. — he 
wood wind is confined to two oboes and 
two hbassoons. +) Reus 


After the storm and stress of 


Asie 


rhapsody, it was interesting to observe 


how solid a body of tone and what yi 


ny is not to be |, 


yd 


orous effects Mozart has obtained fro %, 


The symphony is notable for its. sus- 
tained vigor and for the infrequency 
with which are heard those pecullar 


characteristics which we have learned to |) 


call Mozartish. The second theme of 
the opening movement and of the finale, 
and the charming trio in the minuet. 
for the wind instruments alone, are, 
however, unmistakable. Mr. Gericke’s 
reading of the work was delightfully 
frank and sympathetic, and its perform- 
ance was, of course, faultless, 

It was gratifying to hear the graceful 
and poetic Mendelssohn overture again, 
especially in the beautiful interpretation 
that was accorced it. 

Miss Butt has a superb voice of re- 


the simple means to which he resorted, — 


markable range. It is a real con- 


tralto, of which the lower notes are of 
extraordinary volume and richness and 


surprisingly masculine in timbre. 


upper notes are clean, but scarcely of 
pleasing quality, and there seems to be 


a decided gap between her deeper and 
her higher registers; in fact, they do not 
seem to be connected by what may be 
called a middle register naturally grow- 
ing out of the the lower one and joinin 
it to the upper. In fact, there is a poin 
at which the contralto quality seems to 
stop short. With the exception of her 
lower notes, her tone, though large, is 
hollow, ani appears to be lacking in 
proper support by the breath, 

She has fire and temperament, natural 
gifts of a high order, and sings with a 
frankness that is decidedly winning. She 
declaimed the Gluck arla with intelligent 


dramatic feeling in its leading theme; | 


but elsewhere something of necessary 


| largeness and sincerity of style was miss- 


ing. 
Khe trashy Goring-Thomas aria was 
wholly out of place on a oy mp eety pro- 
gramme. It js little better t 
lor song bombasted beyond its due pro- 
portions, and exasperating in its flabby 
pretentiousness. In this fae | however, © 
etter gen- 


and after hearing her in this music 1 


was easy td understand the great favor | 
she has won abroad as a singer of songs | 


i: | 
| 
1 | 
t | 


: ; 


an a par- 


and ballads in which her beautiful voice } 


and her Hmited command over the 


higher essentials of her art are not too, | 


exactingly taxed. Miss Butt was re- } 


ceived cordially and was applauded and | 


recalled with great enthusiasm after 
each of her contributions to the concert, ° 

The programme for the next perform- 
ance is: Overture, “Der Baerefhaeu- 


ten,” Siegfried Wagner (first time); con-~ 


certo for pianoforte, No. 4, Rubinstein; 


| symphonic poem, ‘‘Orpheus,”’ Liszt; s}3 


phony, B-flat major, W. Berger (f 


time). Mr. Mark Hambourg ts to be 
- soloist. re 
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IV. CONCERT. 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 4, AT 8, P.M. 


EET 


Programme. 


SIEGFRIED WAGNER. OVERTURE, to ‘‘Der Barenhauter.’’ 
(First time in Boston.) 


RUBINSTEIN. CONCERTO for PIANOFORTE, NO. 4, in D minor, 
Op. 70. 
. Moderato. 
. Moderato assai. 
. Allegro assai. 


WILHELM BERGER. SYMPHONY, in B-flat major, op. 71. 
. Lebhaft (Vivace). 
_ Sehr lebhaft (Molto vivace). 
. Langsam (Andante). 
_ Sehr lebhaft (Molto vivace). 


(First time in Boston. ) 


ee 
——— eae 


— nen 


Soloist: 
Mr. MARK HAMBOURG. 


The Pianoforte is a Knabe. 


——aaEo as — A 


There will be no Public Rehearsal and Concert next week. 
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Ladies in the audience will confer a favor on those occupying seats behind 
them if they will remove their Hats. 


“ | a | 
MARK HAMBOURG, PIANIST. | : 
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The fourth concert contained two novelties; the | | 
overture to ‘Der Bauaunhauter’ by Siegfried 


Wagner, and the Symphony by Wilhelm Berger. | 


The libretto to the opera was arranged by the com- 


poser (a pupil of Humperdinck, as well asa fol. | 


lower of his brilliant father) the subjects being 
taken from Grimmes’ tale of the Man with the 
Bearskin’? and the ‘‘Spielmanns Weisen’’ of 
Wilhelm Herg. 

Some of the most striking themes of the score 
are introduced in the overture, the music of 
which, witn the aid of’ the programme book and 
the distinct motive, can be readily understood. 

The author aimed at a true Volksopera and is 
now busied upon a second and greater work sim- 
ilar in character. 

Rubenstein’s Concerto No. 4, had for its ex- 
ponent, Mr. Mark Hambourg, a native of Rusvwia 
where he was born in 1879. He first appeared 
as a ‘boy. prodigy,’’ but since studying 
for three years with Leschetzky he has 
acquired a splendid technique, and great power of 
expression. His performance of the Concerto was 
masterly—such virility of style and perfection of 
finger work eliciting the hearty applause of ihe au- 
dience who recalied him again and again. ‘The or- 
chestral part was given with just the right degree of 
shading and perfection of execution. The first two 
movements nre especially beautiful and satisfying, 
the themes melodious, and their working out not 
too academic to be comprehended by the mere lis- 
tener. 

The Symphony by W. Berger—who it seems had 
the honor and privilege ia 1861 of baving Boston 
for his birthplace, although as he was taken to 


Germany the following year his musical inspire-— 
tion cannot be said to have been derived from this 
home of the Muses—was given here for the first | 
time, and its fine rendering would have delighted | 
its author could he have listened to the waves of 


sound that rose and fell at the bidding of our able 
and musicianly conductor. 

It seems a well-constructed work and shows great 
promise—a gecond hearing might enable us to judge 
more fully its place in the Symphonic world. 


7" (Rirst time in ton.) . 
| Rubinstein: Concerto for Pianoforte, N 


minor, 


wim Berger: Symphony in B-flat major, opus 


(First time in Boston.) 
Mr, Mark Hambourg was the pianist. 


- After hearing the “Birenhiiuter’ over-_ 
ture, one wonders what sort of an architect 
| Siegfried Wagner would have made. As @ 


composer of music, he is a little unsettling; 
he turns out to be the last thing I (at least) 


expected. If ever a young man haf a right | 


to brains and talent, by heredity, Siegfried 
Wagner has; and yet several foolish stories 


have been told of him. But hé has cer-. 
tainly shown praiseworthy ambition in one , 


matter: in his fixed determination that his 
visiting card should not be the most re- 
markable thing about him. Fate, to be 
sure, has been rather unkind to him in this 
particular; for his is probably the hardést 


visiting card in Hurope to rise superior to; 


but his determingtion stands fast. If he, 
perhaps, showed no great wisdom in 
abandoning architecture for music, he has, 
in this “Byrenhiuter’ overture, at least, 
shown considerable brains in not writing 
a single measure that could in any, way Te- 
eall his father. This is indeed surprising; 
but the fact stands that, in this overture, 
there is not a measure that in the least 
suggests Richard Wagner. There are re- 
flections of Auber and Hérold in it, some of 
Berlioz, many of—whom shall we say? 
Perhaps Humperdinck? But of Richard 
Wagner there is nothing at all; the over- 
ture runs even straight counter to Richard 
Wagner's theories! And this is all. that 


need be said of it; for it is flimsy, silly, 
be poverty-stricken music. 


The other novelty, Wilhelm Berger's 
symphony, is a horse of another color. It 
is, to be sure, & difficult work to classify ; 
you cannot fairly call it ‘‘Kapellmeister- 
Musik,’ for it is not wholly that; at times 


it rises far above that sort of thing, even 


though it may, at other moments, fall be- 


low. it. One is tempted to’ call it very 


‘“4promising”’ indeed; only, as Mr. Berger is 
now thirty-eight, it is about time for him 


| to stop promising. Still there are things in 
- gymphony—notably the second movement— 


that suggest that the composer might, 
with the next ten years or 80, rise to & 
considerable height of power. The the- 
matic material does not show great fertility 


of invention; in.all four movements there 1s | 
aie one reallyhaunting phrame: the little 

‘eantabile theme in the second. I, for one, | 
ean find no very distinct individuality nor 
‘style in the work; it is. remarkably ores . 


ep sc nces of other com | 


ide 


RAY § ey Spoil tak aes 

_folgt). Mr. Hambourg has caugh® 

Rubinstein manner with wonderful. 
-euracy; he has also caught the I 


in 


masters. 


symphony had a succés 


Mr. Berger was born of Get man pa 
and did not spend a year of his life ir 


country, the mere fact. of his having t 
born in Boston does not seem quite enou 
to warrant giving it here =| «4 
__Of Rubinstein’s D-minor concerto there 
nothing new to say at this date; enow 
that the composition has had. enous h in 
to keep it alive, and tolerably ay r oder 
for over thirty years! Of Mr. Hambous 
playing, however, a good deal might: 
said. This young man—he is only twem 
one of twenty-two—is, I own, something, 
a puzzle to me; I heard some ¢ ccel 
judges settle his hash off-hand last even 
and, as the Germans say, not leay 
good hair. on him; but his. case doe ‘ 
seem to me really so simple as all tha 
should very much like to be sure wh¢ 


he takes himself seriously or not. It see 


to me that there is a good deal in Rimg 
take quite seriously; that he has deo 
talent, temperament, and musical feelt 
of technique he unquestionably has m 
although not yetof the most highly p 
ished sort. Still a man may have all t& 
and yet not take himself seriously; he? 
have more of an eye to the main chi 


a case of “‘blacking all over 
his stage name ought to be Rubink 
Leaving aside mere externals, a8 not 


ae Yh 's 


within my critical province (the 


‘ not so sure as I once was t 


any artist makes. to the eye is not ar 
cally to be reckoned with), his playiy 
wonderfully like Rubinstein's.  (Lety 
gay, by the way, that this’ last cleus 
copyrighted, and its isolated use b 
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sionate press-agents will be gerichtlich 
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exaggerations—those exaggerat ns 
were bearable only with the great, 


tic Rubinstein personality | a 


mos 


“put seem like mere parody and carleat 


without such backing. I could n 
feeling throughout that Mr. Hambor 
real ambition was, not to play eit 
pianoforte or the music as well as Ae « 
but to play both as nearly bke @ | 
planist as he could. Some things & 
beautifully: in the second heme of tt 
movement he showed genuine fx 
theme, true grace. Hils DIRy 
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THE SYMPHONY. 

The fourth concert contained two novelties, the 
overture to ‘‘Der Buaunhauter’’ by Siegfried 
Wagner, and the Symphony by Wilhelm Berger. 
The libretto to the opern was arranged by the com- 
poser (x pupil of Humperdinck, as well asa fol 


_ lower of his brilliant father) the subjects being 


taken from Grimmes’ tale of the Man with the 
Bearskin’’ and the ‘‘Spialmanns Weisen’’ of 
Wilhelm Herg. 

Some of the most striking themes of the score 
are introduced in the overture, the music of 
which, with the aid of the programme book and 
the distinct motive, can be readily understood. 

The author ximed at a true Volksopera and is 
now busied upon a second and greater work sim- 
ilar in character. 

Rubenstein’s Concerto No. 4, had for its ex- 
ponent, Mr. Mark Hambourg, a native of Russia 


‘where he was born in 1879. He first appeared 


us a ‘boy prodigy,’ but since studying 
for three years with lLeschetzky he _ has 
acquired u splendid technique, and great power of 
expression. Ilis performance of the Concerto was 


_masterly—such virility of style and perfection of 
| finger work eliciting the hearty applause of ihe au- 
_dience who recalied him again and again. ‘The or- 
chestral part was given with just the right degree of 


shading and perfection of execution. The first two 
movements ure especially beautiful and satisfying, 
the themes melodious, and their working out not 
too academic to be comprehended by the mere lis- 
tener. | 

The Symphony by W. Berger—who it seems had 
the honor and privilege in 1861 of baving Boston 
for his birthplace, although as he was taken to 
Germany the following year his musical inspirs- 
tion cannot be said to have been derived from this 
home of the Muses—was given here for the first 


time, and its fine rendering would have delighted 


its author could he have listened to the waves of 
sound that rose and fellat the bidding of our able 
and musicianly conductor. 

It seems a well-constructed work and shows great 
promise—a second hearing might enable us to judge 
more fully its place in the Symphonic world. 
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Music Hall: Boston Symphony Orchestra 


The fourth Symphony Concert was given 
on Saturday evening in the Music Hall, the 
programme being: 


Siegfried Wagner: Overture to ‘‘Der Birenhiiu- 
| ter.’’ 


(First time in Boston.) 


| Rubinstein: Concerto for Pianoforte, No. 4, in D 


minor, opus 70. 
Wilhelm Berger: Symphony in B-flat major, opus 


(First time in Boston.) 
Mr. Mark Hambourg Was the pianist. 
After hearing the “Rmirenhiiuter’ over- 
ture, one wonders what sort of an architect 
Sierfried Wagner would have made. As & 


composer of music, he is a ittle unsettling; 


he turns out to be the last thing I (at least) 
expected. If ever a youns man had a right 
to brains and talent, by heredity, Siegfried 


Wagner has; and yet several foolish stories — 
have been told of him. But he has cer- | 
tainly shown praiseworthy ambition in one , 


matter: in his fixed determination that his 
visiting card should not be the most re- 
markable thing about him. Fate, to be 
sure, has been rather unkind to him in this 
particular; for his is probably the hardest 
visiting card in HMurope to rise superior to, 
but his determingtion stands fast. If he, 
perhaps, showed no great wisdom in 
abandoning architecture for music, he has, 
in this “Rirenhiiuter’ overture, at least, 
shown considerable brains in not writing 
a single measure that could in any, Way re- 
eall his father. This is indeed surprising; 
but the fact stands that, in this overture, 
there is not a measure that in the least 


| suggests Richard Wagner. There are Fe~ 
| flections of Auber and Hérold in it, some of 


Berlioz, many of—whom shall we say? 


poverty-stricken music. 

The other novelty, Wilhelm Berger's 
symphony, is a horse of another color. It 
is, to be sure, & difficult work to classify ; 
you cannot fairly call it “i apellmeister- 


Musik,’ for it is not wholly that, at times | 


it rises far above that sort of thing, even 
though it may, at other moments, fall be- 


low it. One Is tempted to cali it very 


‘‘promising’’ indeed; only, as Mr. Berger is 


| now thirty-eight, it is about time for him 


to stop promising. Still there are things in 
symphony—notably the second movement— 
that suggest that the composer might, 
with the next ten years or 80, rise to a 
considerable height of power. The the- 


| matic material does not show great fertility 


of invention; in all four movements there is 
only one really haunting phrase: the little 
cantabile theme in the second. I, for one, 


can find no very distinct individuality nor 


style in the work; it is remarkably free 
from reminiscences of other composers or 


other compositions; you do not keep saying | 
to yourself: ‘This is Schumann, and this, | 


err mS 
4 , Bp ok 
: : 


| Perhaps Tlumperdinck? But of Richard | 
| Wagner there is nothing at all; the over- 
ture runs even straight counter to Richard | 
Wagner's theories! And this is all that | 
need be said of it; for it is flimsy, silly, 


“nobody in particular; and yet it has no rec= 


"Zs 


|. ae ee eh ' ME ; dip st Mar 
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ognizable individual character of its own)” 
The instrumentation is not up to any Ver} 
high present standard; at times, especially 
in the last movement, it is rather brutal 
and noisy; but it is distinctly modern 
scoring, and shows technical proficiendys 
The work is, for the most part, exceeds: 
ingly elaborate; and this is perhaps ¥ hy” 
the composer has shown 80 little recog {ge 
able individuality in it; certain technical: 
tasks are performed in pretty much — re 
same way by everybody—except the 
masters. It may go on record that 
symphony had a succés d’estime; but, as 
Mr. Berger was born of German parent a 


and did not spend a year of his life in this” 
‘ country, the mere fact of his having been 


born in Boston does not seem quite enough 


to warrant giving it here. cm? 


Of Rubinstein’s D-minor concerto there is 
nothing new to say at this date; enough 
that the composition has had enough in it- 
to keep it alive, and tolerably “modern,” — 
for over thirty years! Of Mr. Hambourg’s 
playing, however, a good deal might be 


‘| said. This young man—he is only twentys | 


one or twenty-two—is, I own, something Of” 


‘ a puzzle to me; I heard some excellent, 


judges settle his hash off-hand last evening, 
and, as the Germans say, not leave A 
good hair on him; but his case does not. 
ceem to me really so simple as all that. — #4 
should very much like to be sure whether | 
he takes himself seriously or not. It seems > 
to me that there is a good deal in him wt 
take quite seriously; that he has decided 
talent, temperament, and musical feeling; 
of technique he unquestionably has much, © 
although not yet of the most highly pol-. 
ished sort. Still a man may have all this, - 
and yet not take himself seriously; he may 
have more of an eye to the main chance 
than to doing his best as an artist. To be. 
perfectly frank, it is very curious to note 
how this young man makes up and plays @& 
Anton Rubinstein; I have seldom seen such | 
a case of “blacking all over for Othello; , 
his stage name ought to be Rubinkiesel, 

Leaving aside mere externals, as not lying, 
within my critical province (though T am 


‘not so sure as I once was that the appeal - 


any artist makes to the eye is not artisti-.. 
cally to be reckoned with), his playing is” 
wonderfully like Rubinstein’s. (Let. me 
say, by the way, that this last clause I$ 
copyrighted, and its isolated use by pas-— 
sionate press-agents will be gerichtlich ver= 
folgt). Mr. Hambourg has caught the 
Rubinstein manner with wonderful ag-=" 
curacy; he has also caught the Rubinstein | 
exaggerations—those exaggerations WHICH, 


- were bearable only with the great, auth na. 


tic Rubinstein personality behind the mM, 
but seem like mere parody and caricature © 


| 
without such backing. I could not help, 


feeling throughout that Mr. Hambo 


| real ambition was, not to play either 


pianoforte or the music as well as he coul 
but to play both as nearly like a gre 
pianist as he could. Some things he @ 
beautifully: in the second theme of the fir 
movement he showed genuine fire; in. tit 
third theme, true grace. His playing of 
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'8imo unbearable, but for a circumstance | esrb bee FORCErLO: 21 ill- | big himself from w_of operas: 
precise mention of which is beyond my con- lam Berger’s symphony in B-flat major, / from ‘The Tiying Dut hmaae” to t 3 


A 2 first time in Boston. You | : [ ox | 
a as it was, one could not tell much | abilities as conductor and habe pe Be Soot os Searater hut he alls 


‘about his tone, Upon the whole, Mr. Ham- | have aroused numerous , 
| | ' ;, _ = partisans in the ; 2s ioe | 
Py ours makes upon me the impression of | Musical world abroad, and the opinions his’ score to’ pass him—that ts, "If 
‘being a young man of very exceptional tal- expressed regarding his works have 


ie generally been of the most radical na- 
/ent, and, at the same time, very young, | ture in praise or sontlommimion.” th ‘his 
Breen and foolish, sorely in need of a trust- | opera, ‘‘Der Barenhauter,’” the full 


“worthy musical guide to take the nonsense | score may not be specially rich in char- 
severely out of him. His success with the | @#cteristic color, but the overture is quite 
‘Budience, if not record-breaking, fairly | ©Uective in its suggestions of charac- 
"veached the top notch; he was rapturously ters, the music given to the devil, the 


) saucy hero, the gentle heroine, the vil- 
applauded after every movement, and re- j lagers and the imps being co duaatan of 


called again and again at the end. Now, it | the various attributes usually associ- 
takes some genuine power to produce such | ated with these people. Of course these 
| @ result; even admitting the well-known | ..002! ,meanings” may be admirably 


Ss y 4 - 
potency of hair, from Samson's time down | siaention “ae an eeintnthed 
to the present day, no one can seriously | throughout the work: but the over- 


“pretend that half a head of pendulous j ture certainly may be classed as meri- 
human hair could, of and by itself, have | agen Sala ene pte wan bg 
won all that thrilled and t pplause. | SHAY Ot OP OERAS, t9 : ins 
The hair may atiek wit the teeine ) suite. Th or hres a mayen ba 
, | sults. e orchestra played smoothly, 
itself must have been the chief agency. bringing out the composer’s meaning 
The next programme—for Friday after- | with proper effect. 
“noon, Nov. 17, and Saturday evening, Nov. Mr tiambourg’s performance of the 
18, there being neither rehearsal nor con- Rubinstein concerto revealed an excel- 


lent development of technique and ¢% 
cert this week—is: Marschner, overture to | tone of power and breadth, Shick an the 


‘TIlans Heiling;” Dvorak, ‘‘Heidenlied’’ | rupid passages was a trifie clouded and 
(first time tn Boston); Schumann, Bilder | lacking in_crispness in the staccato 
aus Osten, opus 66 (scored by Reinecke); | Phrases. This was _ noticeable in the 


4 octave ornaments at the close of the 
pte a symphony No. 2, NiO ” ay tid first movement. The cadenzas were 
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played with considerahle brilliancy. The 
cantabile themes in the second part were 
delightfully treated, and the _ closing | 
movement was also played with peed 
did verve and finger dexterity, the least 
satisfactory results showing in the for- | 
tissimo work, which may have been 
caused by atmospheric conditions or 
some other circumstance beyond Mr 
HWambourg’s control. He evidently is a 
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Pasi oy ay way ee noe Poi mee pare ; ° hin 
: . self “Hallo! Here is a big orchestra;- 
Mark Hambourg Makes His * iet us experiment with it,’’ and he tried 
" th 
help Bayreuth,”’ wonder what Rich- 
ard Wagner would say—or do, if he. 
wait; his ged | . : 3 
° . success”? u egfried Was 
Wagner the Little. 
‘Rienzi’ when he was between 26 
(By Philip Hale.) end 
r, was as follows: ithe first time in this country. His 
peicbansn omy te My . technic justifies the reputation that pre- 
Overture ‘‘Der Baerenhaeuter 
; : night, where he seemed to exult In 
ESOOT SS: FUE PRRRO Tete ee aces ee . swiftness simply for virtuoso effect; 
Mr. Mark Hambourg. 
W. Berger | ease—and this is about all I can say 
(First time in Boston.) in his fuvor after one hearing. His 
touch was dry—but here I may do him 
1882, when he was the guest of an} aynarent injustice. His singing of the 
Z eartless. The performance was ab- 
and inferior rulers who wore real, prac- | solutely without color. I remember 
tude for music, and he was firmly re-| ages, speed in everything, as though; 
solved tc be an architect, a man who] he said to the orchestra in the finale, 


] this effect and he tried that, and Conan 
H . said “Go on, my son; your name Will 
D ebut if} This Country. carry you throu and all this will 
should hear this overture. Do you re+) 
“Baerenhaeuter” Overture by © ply, “Siegfried is youn 
he wrote this opera and his father was 
at work on the ‘‘Faust’’ overture and 
Thep rogram of the fourth Symphony a%s 

eoncert Jast night in Music Hall, Mr. Mr. Mark Hambourg appeared for 
ceded him. He has great speed—too 
(First time in ans Wa Wagner reat at times, as in the finale last. 
his technic is fluent, sure, eminently 
Bymphony in B flat major, op. 71 modern; he plays with consummate 
I met and talked with Siegfried Wag- | performance did not assure me of Be 
mer at Dresden in the early fall of| Possession of higher qualities, kilt 
‘American dentist who attended pro-| melody did not go to the heart; and his. 
fessionally the great Richard himself hrasing was perfunctory and almost 
tical crowns. The boy was then 13 simply one thing, speed, speed, speed; 
years old; he had no liking, no apti-| speed in octaves, speed in running pass- 
“Keep up with me if you can!’ But 

has been defined as one that has art- By as ie Ae him ina Pesta 


——— 


= aa a oe 


young artist of high attainments, and 
he certainly pleased his auditors, whe 
showered him with applause at the 
clese of his performance. 

The symphony of Wilhelm Berger is 
well scored, the combinations for the 


'brasses being particularly effective as 
'well as frequent, as if the young com- 
poser was fond of bold phrases and 
martial moments. In the first part. 
there are some very clever bits for the | 
clarinet, which were exquisitely played, | 


and a concluding coda that was brililant 


in form and brilliantly played. A dainty | 


little theme runs through the second 


movement, capitally given throughout | 


by the different instruments, and the 
dramatic material in the third part is 
excellent in form and treatment. The 
horns, clarinets and flutes here were 


notably pure in tone, and the violas | 


rave out the principal theme with a 
precision and harmony most commend- 
able. In the closing part there is much 
originality shown in the ‘‘conversa- 
tions,’’ which each set of instruments 
carried admirably. A free fantasia was 
gracefully played, special mention being 


due to the violin contingent for delicate | 


work. 
The program for the fifth rehearsal 
and concert, Nov 17 and 18, will be as 


follows: Overture, ‘‘Hanis Heiling,’’ , 
Marschner; ‘*Heldenlied,’’ Dvorak; | 


“Bilder aus eter Schumann; Sym- 
phony No. 2, Beethoven. Cloke 


istic leanings, but has not enough sand * 


to risk being peor. Siegfried studied 
this profession at Charlottenburg and 
Karisruhe, he designed and built the 
mausoleum of his grandfather Liszt at 
Beyreuth, and he gave promise of an 
honorable career. 

Insteaa of which, as Judge Boom- 
pointer would say, he has taken to 
conducting and composing. His sym- 
phonic poem, “Schusucht’’ (1895), has 
been played in New York. 


comic opera ‘‘Der Baerenhaeuter” was 
first brought out in Karlsruhe, April 
27, 1899. I wish that Mr. Apthorp would 
be more careful, for some people read 
these program-books and are inclined 
to regard them as gospel. 

This opera was first produced at 
Munich Jan. 22, 1899. 

(Let me here remark that Mr. Ap- 
thorp speaks on pase 141 of the Rev. 
J. Troutbeck as though he were alive, 
when as a matter of fact he is dead). 

Young Wagner is pandics pose by the 
name of his father as well as by the 


son of a great man shows at he, too, 


___. §§ above the common man; and when 
—— there is no cynical resentment at her- 


editary success, there is always the 
unfair standard of measurement, and 
the remark is made—‘‘Yes, but he does 


¥* t 
You might reasonably infer from Mr, 
Apthorp’s account of Withelm Berger= 
who was bern in Boston Aug. 9, 1861— 
that kis ch'ef compositions were songs; 
but Berger is a man of much more 
serious wcrks. He has written three 


| violin sonatas, a piano sonata, a piano 


quariet, a trio for strings, a strin qutin- 
tet, which took the prize offered by the 
“Verein Beethovenbaus” in 1898, and be- 
sides the prize composition mentioned 
by Mr, Apthorp for male chorus and 


Mr. Apthorp says that Wagner's orchestra, he has written “Gesang der 


Geister Ueber den Wassern” for chorus 
and orchestra and “Euphorion” (after 
Gcethe’s “Faust,” Part II.) for solo 
voices, chcorvs and orchestra. He occa- 
sicrally plays in chamber concerts in. 
rlin. 3 

OThis symphony, which I believe was 
plaved last night for the first time in 
America, was first performed in manu- 
script June 26, 1888, at the “Tonkuenst- . 
jer-Versammlung’’ cf the united Ger-— 
man music societies at Mainz, when it | 
was conducted by Emil Steinbach. , 
Since then it has neon pine et at Berlin, 

etc 


commercial worship paid him by his_| Meiningen, Bisenach, 


mother. It disappoints many when the | 


his symphony is for the most par 
of gastuine interest. I had heard Pane. 
the music was _‘‘well-made’’—"conser- 
vatory work.” I wish that music , 
it was turned out of more co Ce 
tories. No, this symphony was not 
painfully thought out, nor does it s 
the lamp. The attention is arr 
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Philip Hale. 


‘RE HAMEOURG, pianist, landed 
at New York Oct. 25, and he will 
play here in Music Hall with the 

eS Symphony Crchestra next Satur- 
ay nighi. 3 

. Already are legendary mists gathering 
‘about nis young head. Romantic stories 
Mave been told here about his father 
Aanguishing in a Siberian prison for his 
Political opinions, etc., etc. There is not 
“# word of truth in them. Listen to the 
“true story of his career, 

_ Mark Hambourg was bo-n at Bogu- 
‘char, in the province of Voronezh, in 
‘the southern part of Russia, May 30, 
1879. His father, Michael Hambourg, 
“was a poor music teacher. He discov- 
ered the talent of the little’ boy and 
determined to exploit it. In 1890 the 
‘family was in London—where father, 
‘mother, uncle, grandmother and seven 
“cr eight brothers and sisters of Mark 
‘looked chiefly to him for support..° The 
boy was then eleven year old.. His first 
“appearance—when he was called Max— 
was at Princes’ Hall, July 12, 1890, when 
he played Bach's Chromatic Fantasia 
and Fugue, pieces by Chopin and Schu- 
-man, and Beethoven’s sonata with the 
“funeral march. It was then announced 


indisputable auth rity that the sum of 
£300 was given to the father,.who also 
received a certain sum. yearly. The criti- 
cismin the Musical Times of Mark’s or 
Max’s convert, May 17, 1892, at Stein- 
way Hall, London, included this an- 
nouncement: ‘‘The friends of Master 
Max Hambourg have wisely decided 


that he shall be a prodigy no longer, | 
and after some farewell concerts he 


will retire for a time in order to study 
under Mr. Paderewski.”’ 


I do not know what became of the | 
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uncle and .the grandmother and the. 


other children. The father is teaching 
in London, and he is a naturalized 
Englishman. His first pupils were sent 
to him by the kindly Paderewski, and 
his natural shrewdness and gingular 


_ ability at leg-pulling did the rest. 


Mark, as he was afterward known, 
although in Vienna he was billed as 
‘“‘Markus Hamburg,’’ studied with Le- 
schetitzky. He played at a Philhar- 
monic concert at Vienna in 1895; the 
piece was Chopin’s E minor concerto 
and Papa Hanslick wrote enthusiasti- 
cally about the lad; he spoke of his. 
“extraordinary talent and = success;” | 
how that he had never heard the con- 
certo sound “more beautiful;’’ and he 
prophesied a great future for ‘‘Mark- | 
us.”’ df think it was in 1895 that Ham- 
bourg went to <Australia and gave 
many concerts. Early in 1896 he was 
again in London, where he gave a se- 
ries of recitals, and May 3 of that year 
he played with orchestra Chopin’s con- 
certo in E minor and Schumann’s con- 
certo. At this concert Jeanne Gréta, 
‘a young American vocalist,’’ made 
her début in London. He was busy in 
1897; at Berlin March 17 he was criti- 
cised unfavorably by Otto Lessmann, 
who doubted whether he would be a 
truly musical player, and Wilhelm 
Klatte did not take a more favorable 
view, after hearing his second recital | 
trere. 
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Mr. Mark Hambourg Makes His 
Appearance as Soloist. 


Overture and Symphony Are New 
to Roston—PFoth Are Received 
with Great Cordiality—The Sclo- 
ist Warmly Greeted—The Vourth 
De Fachmagnn Recital. | 
The fourth of this season’s concerts 

of the Boston Symphony orchestra, Mr. 

Wilhelm Gericke, conductor, was given 

in Music Hall last evening, ihe pro- 

gramme being: 


yvertur “Der Baerenhaeuter”’ : 
Ora eeTe Ma Per Siegfried Wagner 


eal : . -minor, No. 
Concerto for pianoforte, in D Rubinstein 


Symphony in B-flat, op. 71 Wilhelm Berger 

Mr. Mark Hambourg was the soloist, 
and the occasion was his first concert 
appearance in this country. The over- 
ture and the symphony were new to Bos- 
ton, 

There is nothing of interest in the 
overture except the orchestration, which 
is rich generally, now and then piquant 
in effect, and showing, on the whole, 
ample knowledge of the resources of 
modern instrumentation. For the rest, it 


oscillates between the loftiness of the , by Reinecke; Symphony No. 2, Beetr 


» hoven. 


G, 


| elder Wagner and the commonplace triv- 
jality, and at times vulgarity, of French 
opera bouffe. It has a superfluity of 
themes that impart to it a pot pourri 
aspect, and in no instance is there any 
attempt to develop them. In fact, the 
| work is a bit of pretentious patchwork, 
LYLE st over clever at that. 
ane would seem that tne 50n er ay Se 
he had imwherlted his fathers music, us 
he has drawn heavily on it with a fran 
literalness that can be accounted for on 
no other grounds, There are fragine: 
of “The Mastersingers, of ‘Die p= gl 
kure,”’ of “Triston and Isolde,” of “he 
Rheingold” and of ‘Die Gotterdame- 
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fe or hestratio. 1 is brilliant and af-— 
ive, though, perhaps too frequently © 
disturbingly noisy; the com git 
after the fashion of the day, feel Ls 
incumbent on him, after having resolved 
to make use of the bass-tuba, to bring 
it into evidence, and the rest of the 
brass as often as possible. However,” 
this may be condoned since he refrained 
from the English horn and the bass 
clarinet. There is fine dramatic fervor 
in the opening movement, and a stir- 
ring animation in the finale, with it 
clever, final treatment and its large an 
impressive climax. Taken altogether, {t 
may rank with the most praiseworthy 
of recent symphonies, and will well 
besr repetition from time to time. 

Mr. Hambourg is a young artist of 
admirable powers. His technique ap- 
pears to be fully able to meet any de- 
mand that may be made on it. He plays 
with easy freedom, great vigor and ab- 


eolute certainty of touch. He was not. 


heard under conditions that enabled him 
to display the finer qualities of style 
and of musical expression, and it was 
clearly manifest that he was not heard 
at his best. Under the circumstances it 
would be more fair to him to defer 
forming a final judgment regarding the 
scope of his deservings until he has a 
more favorable oppertunity to make 
them fully x 2parent. HMnough, however, 
was made e‘slent to stamp him as an 
artist entitle to very serious conelidera- 
tion. He made, despite the drawback 
referred to, a very marked impression, 


‘and was applauded and recalled some 
three or four tlmes with immense en- 


thusiasm. 

There will be no rehearsal and concert 
this week. The next programme Is: 
Overture, ‘“‘Hans Heiling,” Marschner; 
“THoldenlied,” Dvorak, first tims; “BH- 
der aus Oeten,’’ Schumann, orchestrated 
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The Symphony Concert—Sieg= 


fried Wagner’s Overture. 
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* without any pretence of disgulse. Once in a while a musical genius has / 
‘Hu sding stalks threateningly throu fh | a son who approaches the ability of his — 
it; Isolde perth Ogre He Fae tar: 'father. The great Alessandro Scarlatth 
sorrnnilde sonegles Siegelinde, and Wale - Was almost rivalled by ne “ pitty 
ter and Harris Sachs are heard in con- ico; the great Bach gave rise to severa) 
sultation. It appeals to the popular lesser Bachs, to two of whom the word | 
taste and is not unpleasing in its way; . “paechlein” could by no means be 2 
but it is not dalifficult to 4magine Wagner plied; indeed Burney said of GC. P. Ws 
the great after hearing the overture, In- | Bach-—"‘He is learned, I think, even be== 
viting Wagner the little to a conference | Gaeta ‘Sabin ss Ts “i pleaseads 
with him in private, with the purpose of | yon s father, whe ei . pee 
inflicting the paternal slipper on the | and is far before him in variety of MOG" 
youngster by way of admonishing chage | ylation,’—which was not true. Gener: 
tisement. ‘Che work was brilliantly and ally, however, it means obliteration to 
efrectively performed, and very heartily | y°horn under the shadow ee i 
sera} ap gated ; fitness the case oO ee Ye 

: s a work of great | name, as W 

maahit wd iss eminently modern in| Mozart, junior, of Michael Haydn 
treatment it is clear, free from €X- | (brother of the famous Haydn), and now | 
travagance in conception and in ” of Siegfried Wagner. ait 
themes, and its form Me ee lace, Siegfried Wagner was an architect; 
the direction 9 and heartfulness of | possibly he read Sohlegel's famous er 
: 7 ; sentiment are tts leading characteris- | mark, so often attributed to Mime, Ge 
don an da the provinces, working hard : ties. It is tuneful, free from any sug | Stael,—‘‘Architecture is frozen. music,’— 
and far beyond his strength. Stepniax, gestion of labored deliberation in in-| onq he proceeds to thaw it out. ~ #92 


Dec. 5 of that year he played | 
“that his father was a teacher at the] Beethoven’s third concerto at a Crys- 
Moscow Conservatory. The Musical! tai Palace concert, and he gave recitals, 
Times said that the boy’s studies had | I note an appearance in Paris at a 
not been ‘‘altogether well directed,’’ al-' Russian concert at the Chatelet, led by 
‘though it praised his ‘‘manipulative Winogradsky, Nov. 15, 1896, when he 
‘facuity.”” The Musical World (July 19)| played Rubinstein’s concerto in D mi- 
spoke of the ‘cruelty of his parents,’’! nor. And in 1898 and "99 he was busy 
-and also said: ‘Max has not the as a virtuoso in various European 
technical mastery of Hegner, nor the! countries. Feb. 4, 1898, he appeared in 
healthy and unaffected warmth of ex-!| London with another American, Evan- 
pression which made Hofmann’s play-/| geline Florence, the singer, 


el 
be 


‘ing so remarkable; but he has much “ 
“moré sentiment and delicacy than eith- | 
‘er.”’ He gave another concert July 24, | 
and then it was rumored that Pader- 
-ewski had taken an interest in him 
and would look out for his welfare. 


“But ‘the toy continued to play in Lon- 
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Biness carried on at the old stand, 
all events, the overture to “Der Baer- 
mhaeuter”’ carried no conviction with it 
md awakened no enthusiasm; the pub- 
mc were not inclined to accept Astyanax 
in the place of Hector. 
» Although one could easily detect the 
Beyreuth school in the work, everything 
"eemed diluted and weakened; there was 
@ little Siegfried blowing hs horn, there 
was a more respectable Isolde, and there 
Was also a suspicion of frankly melodic 
"comic opera music, That the “ewig 


4 


ordained; the young Siegfried will do 
‘well not to attempt the per-fervid eroti- 
‘ism of his awful father. 

| Years ago the present writer made a 
gourney to Munich to hear Richard 
“Wagner's first opera—‘‘The Fairies.” 

| It would be difficult to imagine any- 
thing more suggestive of musical shreds 
‘and patches than that opera. Siegfried 
“Wagner is some years older than his 
“parent was when he committed this in- 
‘discretion, but he starts better. The 
“orchestration is generaliy good, the con- 
-trasts often eitective, but the rambling 
‘Style, the incoherent babbling of short 
themes that lead nowhere, are flaws in 
‘the work. 

' Some of this incoherency might van- 
Ish on acquaintance with the opera it- 
self, and one hesitates to pronounce de- 

cisive judgment; we would like to shel- 

ter ourselves, on this first hearing, be- 

hind a species of Dreyfus verdict—‘Not 

proven, but with extenuating circum- 

‘Btances, and recommended to mercy!” 

~ Now came a solo upon the plano-fortis- 

‘simo! It was Rubinstein’s fourth con- 

certo, but Rubinstein manages to Keep 

his favorite instrument well in the fore- 

ground, to make a solo out of a con- 

certo, and on this occasion he was ably 

abetted by Mr. Mark Hambourg. 

- Mr. Hambourg is an artist of high 

Standing; he has but recently emerged 

from the “‘prod.gy’’ cocoon, and is tempt- 

ed to flutter his wings in the field of | 
virtuosity. His technique was far more | 
in evidence than his poetic feeling. The | 
‘tirst movement was rather prosaic; Ru- | 
-binstein has not very much to say in. 
‘this, and Mr. Hambourg did not do. 
much more than deliver the goods. 
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_ The second movement was somewhat 


‘more poetic, a tender song-form with 


'the old device of allowing the theme 
to appear the second time upon an or- 


chestral instrument (the clarinette in 


‘this case) while the piano wreathed an 
pipette of embellishments around 


_ The finale bristled with technical diffi- 
culties and was played with an evident 


ire to astonish. 


Here the instrumental Boanerges 


thundered along with irresistible might 


and at ‘a cavalry charge pace, so that 


‘the movement was exciting in a high 
‘degree. At the end of the third round 
‘the plano had not been Knocked out. 


aere was much applause and the pow- 


" . 


Weibliche” touches of the overture could | 
mot reach Wagnerian intensity was fore- | 


ee ae 
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this “King Cambyses vein” before 


|} class him with our very great artists. oO" 


It is natural for a young man to glory 
in his strength, but we fancy that more 
subtlety is likely to enter into Mr, Ham- 
pourg’s playing as the years go by. 

What a seriés of novelties we are hav- 


ing at the symphony concerts this year! | 


Each programme presents something 
absolutely new and generally these nov- 
elties are important. The Siégfried 
Wagner overture, which began this con- 
cert, may have been merely a curio, 
but the Berger symphony in B fiat, 
which ended it, was something more. 
An unforced work in good form, finely 
developed (sometimes overmuch) and in- 
terestingly scored. The composer was 
born in Boston, which gave the work a 
double right to a Music Hall hearing. 

The first movement was Addisonian 
in its correctness and classicality. It 
was pleasant to listen to a development 
that was normal and natural, and the 
absence of visible straining for effect 
made this intellectual movement a good 
augury for the work. 

In the contrasts of the Scherzo, the in- 
troduction of slow episodes seems to 

intimate that the composer has studied 

his Brahms. The third movement was 
rather too prolix, the composer falling a 
victim to his ease of expression and 
making his treatment of themes consid- 
erably too long. 

The finale copies the form of Mozart’s 
“Magic Flute’ overture, in so far that it 
begins with a fugal exposition which 
stands as chief theme, which returns, 
however, in the recapitulation, in a more 
homophonic state. The contrast be- 
tween the chief and the subordinate 
theme is admirably effective and the 
grandiose treatmeat ushered in by a 
trumpet signal is also commendable. 

Yet the symphony is not, on the whole, 
an exciting one; it is well within the 
conservative lines; were it a little brief- 
er it might be compared with the sym- 
phonies of Volkmann. In these days 
when almost every composer tries to 
make his works proclaim, ‘I am a Gen- 
ius,” it is refreshing to find a few 
marching along the beaten track and sat- 
isfied with being talents where Beetho- 
ven and Brahms have forbidden further 
displays of genius. And better a tal- 
ent on the right road than a genius on 
the wrong one. Louis C. Elson. 
The young man who was soloist at the 
Symphony concert last night should 
wear sidecombs, or tie up his bonny 

brown hair with blue ribbons. First 
Paderewski, then Sauer, with many 
lesser stars following their long-haired 
example, and, they do say, Mr. Gebhard 
is another, though I have not seen him 
since his return from study abroad. But 
it is a great mistake to distract an audi- 
ence by this tumble of locks. Long hair 
for a pianist may be thought “artistic,”’ 
but it can be ridiculous, too, and no one, 
not even a youthful piano masher, can 


quite afford to be that at the beginning 
of his career. 
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Sec rd Concert of the Season at ar- 


negie Hall Last Night. | 
The Boston Symphony Orchestra is con- 


| tinuing this season its lately adopted cus- 
/tom of giving its concerts in pairs, and 


the second of the first pair of the current | 
series was given last night at Carnegie 

Hall. As was to be expected, the audience 

was larger than that at the first concert, 

which was a matinée. Furthermore, there 

was a mcre generous display of enthusiasm, 

for your matinee audience is a shy as- 

sembly and is not fond of exhibiting its 

impulses. The concert was one to evoke | 
the applause of the musical, for it was | 
interesting throughout. The programme — 
bristled with novelties, and perhaps we 
shall later wonder why Mr. Gericke did 
not eave at least one of them for the future, 
The list consisted of Siegfried Wagner's 
overture to his opera ‘Der Barenhiuter,” 
Iengelbert Humperdinck’s ‘* Moorish Rhap- 
sody,’’ Rubinstein’s > minor piano con- 
certo, and Alexander Glazounow's © minor 
symphony. 

All of the orchestral numbers were new 
to this public. The composers, however, 
are not unknown to the musie lovers of | 
this community Siegfried Wagner is the 
son ot his father, and he wrote an or- | 
chestral composition called * Sensucht, 
which the late Mr. Seidl made known to us 
to our discomfort. Humperdinck guve us 
the peautiful music of ‘‘ Hansel und Gre- 
tal.*’ for which we were duly grateful, and 
we have heard the fifth symphony ot the 
tussian writer. That performed last night 
is his sixth. All this music belongs to 
the present time, the Wagner overture hav- 
ing been produced with the opera no longer 
ago than last April at Carisruhe. It is said 
that Baireuth 1s threatened with it. But 
perhaps this misfortune may be averted, for 
the shrine of departed genius has already 
suffered much from youns Siegfried _ lately 
and immaturely developed industry in 
music. 

It is hoped, in ithe name of the sacred | 
shade which may linger around the precincts 
of Wahnfried, that the overture heard livest 
night will not be inflicted on saireuth, lt 
proved to be a disjointed series of dislocat df 
phrases, with here and there some feehbie 
imitations of the music of the father acl 
the father’s predecessor, Weber. Wearlsome 
and puerile in the extreme, this composition 
could never have been heara outside of Ger- 
many if it had not had the nob-e name o! 
Wagner attached to it. If young Siegtricd 
had any sense of humor, every time it is 
performed he would say, with Pooh-Ba I, 
‘ Hamily pride, how do you like that, my) 
buck? ”’ ae 

The important one of the three novelties 
proved to be the symphony ot the Russian. 
It is not a great work, but it was worth 
hearing. Its composer has followed the 
methods of Tschaikowsky in its construce | 
tion. The first movement begins with an 
introduction made out of the first theme 
of the allegro. Then the customary two 
leading themes are set forth. There is no 
| repetition, and there is no working out in 
the old manner. The two themes are Tre- 
stated in different keys, and with varying 
orchestral setting, and the movement Is 
brought to_an end after a climax of tone. 


The second movement is the gem of the) 
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| show the composer's familiar mastery, O08 
orchestral idiom and instrumental color, 
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tions. These are very well made, especi 
the scherzando variation, and that on 
begins in canonic form., The third moves, 
ment is a graceful intermezzo, nh WAR, 
there are some piquant bits of instrumeness® | 
tion, and the last is an orgie of tone Com 
and syncopated rhythm, There is & SO 
deal of briskness of movement and oTreRess 
tral color in the composition, and on US) 
whole it is more interesting than the Sage 
composer's fifth symphony. ‘ rs. 
Humperdinck’s ‘* Moorish Rhapsew Bh ice 
in three movements, labeled “Tarifa, BR 
Elegy at Sunrise’; “Tangier, a Night in tae 
Moorish Café,” and “ Tetuan, a Ride Into 
the Desert.’ All three of these movements” 


ae 


The technic of the orchestration Is Sree a 
and in the@second movement there art 
some passages of fine originality and @f*" 
fectiveness. But the work as a whole is 
deficient in directness of purpose and in fe= 
cund thematic ideas. All three of these 
compositions were admirably played, e 
bassoons had an opportunity to distinguish 


- themselves in the second movement of the 


Humperdinck work, and they showed that 
virtuosity which seems to be common it 
the Boston orchestra. It should be addet 
that the strings, as usual, were altogether 
lovely in tone and in precision, 

Mr. Mark Hambourg was again the solo. 
piaver, undghe quite carried the audience 
away with his wonderfully vigorous per- 
formance of the Rubinstein concerto, I > 
was a dashing, foreeful Interpretation that 
he gave, and his terrific tempo in the last | 
movement took one’s breath away, No on@- 
else has played that movement so fast here, — 
yet it did not fail in respect of clearness” 
and erispness. It was a really brillfang: 
piece of piano playing, Mr. Hambourgy. 
however, disappointed those who hoped 
hear from him the accents of tenderness 
the second movement, and in the eantabl i 
theme of the tirst. His tone proved in these | 
to be dry and hard, and it must be cone 
fessed that at times be pounded the Insts 
ment in an inartistic manner. But he is yet 
a youne man and he does not seem te 
have gained the control of his tempera. 
ment necessary to that repose which i oe 
separable from the noblest playing. o- 
wus probably heard at his best in the Saints. 
Guins concerto on Wednesday afternoons 
But he is so full of vigor and his style is # 
instinet with lite that he will ulWays be 
heard with interest, a 


* 
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Miss Clara Butt, the English contralto 
and one of the handsomest singers Who 
has visited America for some years, 
made a tremendous success at the syme 
phony rehearsal and concert last week. 
She has just arrived from her home In 
London where she is well known to 
many Boston people who have met her 
at Mrs. Ronald's, and other smears 
houses during the season. Miss Butts 
voice is beautifully placed, of splendid 
compass and rare power, and she sings 
with great dramatic force. She is su. 
perbly tall, standing six feet two, and 
her head is so well set on her shoulders 
and she carries it 80 high that she 
geems even of greater height than she 
is, It is a treat to see a woman 80 @X* 
ceedingly tall, 4s svelte and graceful ag 
Miss Butt is. Her figure is like a young 
sapling in its splendid supplefiess. Fri- 
day afternoon Miss Butt wore black, th a 
tunic of thinner material, heavily D&@ilie 





“was done in the same way, slightly, 

Opened at the throat to show a deep 

dog collar of pearls. She wore a rope 

of pearls extending far below the waist, 

. and was without a hat. Last night Miss 

_ Butt was simply resplendent in a London 

, Bown of latest mode of white satin and 

chiffon. She carried the crowded house 

by storm, not more by her voice than 

her magnetic personality. A few in the 

| crush noted at the rehearsal were Mr. | 

and Mrs. Gerard Bement, Miss Mary | 
| Parkman, Mrs. R. D. Evans and Miss | 
Hunt, Miss Alice Cotting, Miss Con- 

| Stance Morse, Mrs. Sewell H. Fessen- 
den, Mr. and Mrs, William B. Merrill, 
Mr. and Mrs. George Inches, Mrs. John 
Lowell, Mr. Homer Norris, Miss Rita 
Hollander, Mr. Lothrop Thorndike, Mrs. 

W. P. Fay with her brother Mr. Abbott, 

Miss Mabel Jones of Cambridge, Mrs. 

5S. V. R. Crosby, Mrs. William Hooper, 

Mrs. E. D. Jordan and her son, Mrs. 


| Herbert Dumaresq and Miss Elsa Sher- 
wood. 
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Miss Butt made a sensation at the | 
Hollis Street Theatre on Friday night, : 
where she went to see Mr. and Mrs. 
Kendal. She was in a box with Mr. C. 
A. Ellis and wore the same gown in 

' which she appeared at the rehearsal. 


Mir. MARK 


HAMBOURG 


- — —_ STEINERT HALL, Boston, November 5, 1899. 
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, acid AND MUSICIANS. “ourth Symphony concert was notable for its first 


Winey : ntation in America of Mark Hambourg, an- 
Mark Hambourg, who made a successful first. 


; @ man who, by right of his qualifications, may 
appearance here with ,the Boston Symphony 8 - 5 b 
Orchestra last weck, is|a Russian and is said'ace among the colossal pianists of the world. 
to be only 20 years old, although he looks ld seem, at least to those who witnessed his 
nearer 80. It is in his awkward, haga 244 bOY- both Friday afternoon and Saturday night, 
> “as of his youth are strong- 
ish manner that the trace : etl tq fl oceasions he had the enormous audiences of 
est. Heis short, broad shouldered, and suggests : = * , 
the possession of great physical strength. Aftert Symphony at his feet instantly. Hambourg 
he had played at his first performance, he walked r his initial appearance Rubinstein’s Concerto 

‘rapidly and without ease of grace to the a 
side > ruptly to the audience, outs 
side of the stage, bowed abrup* een q known that the demands ot this Concerto upon 
and then disappeared at a galt nearly as rapl . , , | 
as some of his tempi. His rather long straight most severe, and his technical equipment ts 
hair falls over his brow in the exertion of playing, jin its virility, its surety and its breadth. Agil- 
and his appearance is sufficiently distraught for 
popular effect. M. Hambourg does not rely on 
these peculiarities, however, as he is a musician . , } | 
who may some day be one of the greatest. His had the mental breadth ot maturity impossible 
art is eminently healthy, vigorous and sane, jin one of his years. 
and for its own sake will some day be touched 
a little more warmly with the glow of tenderness 
ind poetry. It is forcible and overwhelming | 
enough now in a physical sense. Ile was born € with an attention that can only be accorded 
at Bogutschar, in southern Russia, studied the > has the power to rivet it. There 1s some- 
piano first with his father, and appeared as 4 
child player at Moscow when he was mine. He 
played for a while as a prodigy and then went ™' 7 
to Leschititsky at Vienna. He his said to have hird movement at an unusual tempo, but in 
received his education gratuitously. The teacher's ym it 1s possible technically surely this 1s no 
method of indicating great interest In him was 
curious. Pupils are accustomed to pay after 
every lecture by dropping the money In 4 plate a eke oe ee 
set out to receive it. Leschititsky is said to have O great, and Hambourg’s climax was tremen- 
accepted payment from him during the period : imMposing- ~it was titanic. 
of his tuition and to have returned the money 
afterward. But the teacher may have 
done nothing of the kind. Hambourg was under 
his instruction for three years. He practises 
rarely more than three hours a day, is interested ypaniment o1 the orchestra was adequate, and 
in numismatics, has a repertoire of seventeen 
concertos, learns rapidly, generally by playing As cenit 
a piece twice, and believes that Bach represents ae | os : 
the highcst achievement in composition. M. astral numbers were Siegiried Wagner s over- 

: : - 7 . 2 4 ) ‘ 
Hambourg, who uses to spell his name without ey Barenhauter” and a Symphony in Bb flat 
& r 

the “o,” is the friend of an other Mark whom he 

in Vi Twai im here with ‘5 : 
| navealecces ses aarp op i ie Wagner pere motils and Waener fils kinder- 
letters of introduction. One of them was highly |*) “s'™ eed, eager es | 
| characteristic of the American humorist and con- astruction of same. Trivial, pretty, tiresome, 
| tained this sentence: “He plays the piano betier jy a résume ot the work of his father’s boy. 

| m . 4 Bed 

| than any of the Clemens family, i nis ray tells us in the program book that bBerget 

| s .” Alexander ret- | : abi? s 

| ee to reget Lot Bay : 4 Boston, Mass., in Is61, and is still living 

| schnikoff, who will be the next Russian musician 4 + 

| 

| 
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icacy in scale passages are as marked in oc- 
uble notes of any kind as in simple scales, ands 


nbourg is strongly magnetic is also unquestion- 
» held his hearers through every instant of his 


ambourg that is essentially individual, and yet 
vas his reading of the Concerto eccentric. He 


s aiter all, a tremendously temperamental cul- 
f » work of such magnitude that no climax 


g need not fear to challenge comparison with 
yianists of the present day, for he can hold his 


o enthusiastic and appreciative of this fact as 


Slliam Berger. The overture is a distinct com- 


to introduce himself here, is the son of a soldier, He only lived in America one year at that 


and his grandfather was a serf, who first gave iJq jn no way have become contaminated with 
dine cage of te for be gener oo S scical or unmusical influences rT. studies 
gan his studies in Moscow, and m ; O aUSsICc SIC 5. a: 
opposition from his family, as he was too frail +« Friedrich Kiel 
io take up the work of a day laborer, which would, inder Friedrich ‘sia i's 
in all probability have been his career. He ob- yhony is good, straightforward, healthy writ- 
ey hm ig Se eS Pigg, hota tf S inte resting and tuneful throughout, notwith- 
n Moscow, and stu rst unde ‘resting % ! , 
For a while he was a member of a theatre orchestra | et That it would live into succeed- 
and attracted attention first as a virtuoso, when 1C1!'‘ length. at a bist | 
he played in concert after several years of obscure qd oyhtful, as there 1s nothing of such nature 
| employment in his profession. ¢ has a Strad- | 


nand Laub. 


—~ ivarius, said to have belonged formerly to Ferdi- perrent it. for it is not especially original, al- 


tiuGabkin, Uv it well understood, for from reminiscent of any- 


thing—perhaps individuality rather than originality is what 
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by her voice than 


“ a“ 


»Lowell, Mr: Homer Norris, Miss Rita | 
Hollander, Mr. Lothrop Thorndike, Mrs. 
/ W. P. Fay with her brother Mr. Abbott, 
Miss Mabel Jones of Cambridge, Mrs. 
‘ 3. V. R. Crosby, Mrs. William Hooper, 
Mrs, E. D. Jordan and her son, Mrs. 
Herbert Dumaresq and Miss Elsa Sher- 
* Miss Butt made a sensation at the 
Hollis Street Theatre on Friday night, 
where she went to see Mr. and Mrs. 
“Kendal. She was in a box with Mr. C. 
A Ellis and wore the same gown in 
' which she appeared at the rehearsal. 


Mr. MARK 


HAMBOURG 
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STEINERT HALL, BOSTON, November 6, 1899. 


HE fourth Symphony concert was notable for its first 
presentation in America of Mark Hambourg, an- 
other young man who, by right of his qualifications, may 
take his place among the colossal pianists of the world. 
So it would seem, at least to those who witnessed his 
success of both Friday afternoon and Saturday night, 
upon which occasions he had the enormous audiences of 
the Boston Symphony at his feet instantly. Hambourg 
selected for his initial appearance Rubinstein’s Concerto 
in minor. 

It is well known that the demands of this Concerto upon 
technic are most severe, and his technical equipment is 
astounding in its virility, its surety and its breadth. Agil- 
ity and delicacy in scale passages are as marked in oc- 
taves or double notes of any kind as in simple scales, ands 
his reading had the mental breadth of maturity impossible 
to conceive in one of his years. 

That Hambourg is strongly magnetic is also unquestion- 
able, for he held his hearers through every instant of his 
performance with an attention that can only be accorded 
to one who has the power to rivet it. There is some- 
thing in Hambourg that is essentially individual, and yet 
in no way was his reading of the Concerto eccentric. He 
took the third movement at an unusual tempo, but in 
one to whom it is possible technically surely this is no 
fault, as it is, after all, a tremendously temperamental cul- 
minatian of a work of such magnitude that no climax 
could be too great, and Hambourg’s climax was tremen- 
dous, it was imposing—it was titanic. 

Hambourg need not fear to challenge comparison with 
any of the pianists of the present day, for he can hold his 
own. 

The accompaniment of the orchestra was adequate, and 
none was so enthusiastic and appreciative of this fact as 
Hambourg himself. 

The orchestral numbers were Siegiried Wagner's over- 
ture to “Der Barenhauter” and a Symphony in Bb flat 


major by William Berger. The overture is a distinct com- 
bination of Wagner pére motifs and Wagner fils kinder- 


garten reconstruction of same. Trivial, pretty, tiresome, 
yet amusing in a résumé of the work of his father’s boy. 

Apthorp tells us in the program book that Berger 
was born in Boston, Mass., in 1861, and is still living 
in Berlin. He only lived in America one year at that 
time, so could in no way have become contaminated with 
America’s musical or unmusical influences. His studies 
were made under Friedrich Kiel. 

The Symphony is good, straightforward, healthy writ- 
ing, which is interesting and tuneful throughout, notwith- 
standing extreme length. That it would live into succeed- 
ing ages is doubtful, as there 1s nothing of such nature 
that would warrant it, for it is not especially original, al- 
though, be it well understood, for from reminiscent of any- 
thing—perhaps individuality rather than originality is what 





is lacking. 
, | x * * 
Is it necessary to state that it was admirably presented? 
No, not when it is understood that it was given by Gericke 
and his admirable band of artists, the Boston Svmphonv. 


There will be no concerts next week, as the orchestra Boston Music Hall 


will be on tour. Hambourg is the soloist on this tour. 
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SREASON 1899-1900. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 


Mr. WILHELM GERICKE, Conductor. 


Y. GONCERY. 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 18, AT Ss, 2. me. 


Programme. 
MARSCHNER. OVERTURE, ‘‘Hans Heiling,” op. 80. 


DVORAK. SYMPHONIC POEM, “‘Pisen Bohatyrska,” 
op. III. 


~~ 


en ee mee est 
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(First time in Boston). 
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SCHUMANN. “BILDER aus OSTEN,”’ op. 66. 


_ Vivace non troppo (Lebhaft). 


_ Andante con moto (Nicht schnell und sehr gesangvoll 
zu spielen.) 


. Un poco maestoso (Im Volkston). 

- Andantino (Nicht schnell). 

. Vivace (Lebhaft), 

. Molto moderato (Reuig, andichtig). 


(Scored for ORCHESTRA by KARL REINECKE. ) 


1. Adagio.—Allegro con brio. 
II. Larghetto. 
III. Scherzo: Allegro.—Trio. 


| 
BEETHOVEN. SYMPHONY No. 2, in D major, Op. 36. 
| 
IV. Allegro molto. | 
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See aenaasaninnanmnceia 
Ladies in the audience will confer a favor on those occupying seats behind 
them if they will remove their Hats. 
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: Saturday Bvening’s Performance in 
Music Hall 


The fifth Symphony concert was given in 
the Music Hall last Saturday evening, the 
programme being as follows: 

Marschner: Overture to ‘‘Hans Hetlin )"? opus 80. 
Dvorak: Symphonic Poem, ‘‘Heldeniied,"’ opus 111. 
(First time in Boston. 

Schumann; Bilder aus Osten, opus 66. 
(Scored for Orchestra by Karl Reinecke.) 
Beethoven: Symphony No. 2, in D major, opus 36. 

There are some of us who hail with joy 

the “every fourth concert” in which no solo 


singer nor player takes part; if that March | 
of Progress, of which we hear much, has | 


so influenced our musical taste as to make 
theold Englisches Haus programmeé of Ber- 
lininthe fiftles—consisting regularlyof two 
symphonies and two overtures—seem no 
longer the ideal bill of fare for a concert 
evening, we still feel that the solo element 
is too often an intruder at a symphony con- 
cert, introducing a factor of personality 
rather disturbing to our musical mood. We 
feel that these purely orchestral concerts 
mark the high tides of the season. 

Last Saturday, however, hardly brought 
what onewouldcalla high-tide programme, 
on the contrary, it smacked somewhat of 
the off-night. I still can see no sound 
reason for Marschner’s ‘‘Hans Heiling’’ 
overture being played in Boston in the year 
of grace 1899. There seems to me to be 
every reason why it should not be played. 
It is the work of a man by no means de- 
void of genius, but a work of merely tem- 
poral quality, with nothing of the eternal 
in it; from 1833—the year of its birth—up to 
‘the time when the Mendelssohn and Schu- 
mann “Davidsbiindler’ movement logically 
| killed it, it had a fair right to an honorable 
position in the concert repertory; no one 
could rightly call it Kapellmeister-Musik 
then, for it gave evidence of a certain 
keenness of dramatic instinct on the com- 
poser’s part, and the style in which he 
wrote had not lost its vitality. Yet, even 
then, a foreseeing critic might have sald: 
“If it is not Kapellmeister-Musik now, it 
soon will be!’ And now we find that all 
else in it has evaporated. Note, too, as I 
said when it was last given here, in the 
season of 1894-95, that, whatever reasons 
there may be for this overture’s still being 
played occasionally in Germany, these 
reasons do not affect Boston at all. In 
Germany, especially in North Germany, the 
opera of “Hans Heiling’’ still holds the 
boards; the public has, to a certain extent, 
been brought up on it, and {it has associa- 
tions which make hearing the overture now 
and then worth while. But ‘‘Hans Heiling”’ 
has no associations for us, there is noth- 
ing to endear the overture to our hearts, 
and it has long since fallen into that 


dreariest estate any musical composition | 
can lament being in, that of having a mere- | 


| ly historical interest. Heinrich Marschner 
_| is one of those figures in history whom—as 


| Zola once said of a far greater man—we . 


Kye 
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“our hats when the occasion presents its If. 


But every fresh hearing of his music les- 
gens the respectfulness of our salute, and,” 
if we hear much more of it, we shall stop 
bowing altogether. 2 

After Marschner’s “Hans Heliling’’ comes - 
Dvorak’s brand-new ‘‘Heldenlied.” A’ 
symphonic poem, especially if it have so 
vague a title as ‘‘A Hero’s Song,’’ is natur- 
ally expected to appeal to the imagination 
suggestively; the first suggestion I got from 
this particular one was that few heroes 
would care to have Dr. Dvorak for their 
valet. The next suggestion was a brand- 
new theory of the folk-song—the work 
bristles with popular melodies—which I 
make bold to offer for a niche in the temple 
of fame beside that wonderful theory of 
“Moulds” promulgated by the author of 
“More Happy Thoughts.” My theory is 
this: Considerable stress has been laid upon 
the anonymousness of the genuine folk- 
songs by earnest delvers in that field of 
research; the general impression seems to 
be that they were written by nobody in 
particular, but “erowed” like Topsy. But 
now a light flashes in upon mé,; I suspect 
that even the most unimpeachably genuine 
folk-songs did not ‘“‘erow’ at all; they were 
regularly composed, just Hike other music, 
by individual composers, and have come 
down to us unfathered simply because the 
composers, in the consciousness of their 
guilt, sought in apparently modest anony- 
mousness a prudent shelter from general 
execration. 

These suggestions 1 got, partly from the 
music itself, partly from the title of the 
composition. But, in appreciating a work 
of poetic content, one should ignore no pos- 
sible source of information about that con- 
tent. And here I find one significant fact 
which may be of some help. When this 
youngest-born of Dr. Dvorak’s was first 
played from MS. in Vienna, under Gustav 
Mahler, it bore the title “Freldenlage’—“A 


| Hero’s Complaint; and, although the com- 
poser has since changed the title, 
unfair to conclude from his first christening” 
. of his work that its poetic intent is not un- 


it is not 


mitigatedly joyous. Yet, even by the light > 
of the earlier title, I fail to read very far 


nto the poetic descriptiveness of the music. 
I still ask, exactly what was the hero’s — 


complaint? A certain prevailing wheezi- | 
ness in the orchestration points to its being © 
of a catarrhal nature; yet there are other | 
traits in the music that indicate with equal 
definiteness that it should be diagnosed as , 
distinctly gastric. Perhaps it was a con- | 
sciousness of this deplorable vagueness of 
musical characterization that led Dr. 
Dvorak to change his title, so that an inno- 
cent public should not be harrassed with 
doubts. 

The most remarkable feature of this new 
work seemed to me to be the orchestration; 
I could not help thinking of that old fact in. 
acoustics which was impressed upon our 
youthful minds in college: that, when two 
contiguous organ-pipes are made * to“ 
“sneak’’ together, under certain conditions, © 
the sound-waves issuing from the one in ) 
fere with those issuing from the other,” 
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at they were all singing down each 


jer’s throats! Every instrument seemed 
Marder the string-players scraped, the more 
“strenuously the wind-people blew, in what 
) @ppeared to be meant for a fortissimo, the 
»more did the result seem like sonorous 
“Ihasty-pudding, cracked wheat, oat meal~ 
n) ything you please that is mushy and re- 
‘fuses to be cut in slices. Pianissimo, mez- 
'Zo-forte, and fortissimo were asthmatically 
“wheezing! For the rest, this ‘““Heldenlied’’ 
‘Seems to be a straw showing that the wind 
“1s blowing in the Raff direction with 
‘Dvorak; not that the music itself suggests 
Raff in any way, but that one begins to see 
“reason for fearing that, in a decade or so 
-more, there will be hardly anything left 
FS f all Dr. Dvorak’s musical baggage. 
~What we have heard from him of late—ever 
‘Bince the ‘‘New World” symphony, in fact— 
-peems but a wanton challenge to the Tooth 
‘of Time; the ‘“Heldenlied’’ certainly seems 
a choicé and tempting tidbit, swallowable 
“ata gulp. And it is no Jupiter, to come up 
again! 
B. After Marschner’s blameless tediousness 
and Dvorak’s flaunting nothin’-at-all, Rete 
necke’s orchestral version of Schumann’s 
| “Bilder aus Osten’’ had a more than usual- 
ly good chance. These six little movements 
_ by Schumann, originally written for piano- 
forte for four hands, surely deserve a plate 
_ among his finer, more deeply felt things in 
‘the genre line;~inspiration and execution 
are equally on a very high plane. I should 
much like to hear Mr. de Pachmann play 
the set, with an able second. But tran- 
“seribing a work of this sort for orchestra is 
“a risky business. In the first place, the 
‘question always arises: has the original in- 
'Spiration, with all its profundity of feel- 
‘ing, with all its poetic beauty, sufficient 
“bulk and calibre to wear the orchestral 
e@ress as to the manner born? ‘Then there 
vis the additional danger of the thing’s 
‘seeming too much like a suite—a form of 
‘orchestral composition which is not pre- 
cisely growing in favor just now. When 
“one sees a suite on a programme nowadays, 
‘the first thing one is impelled to ask is: 
“fWhat!. the whole of it?’’—not in the most 
hopeful mood. When I first heard these 
“Bilder aus Osten’’—in 1884—it seemed to 
me that Reinecke had made a thorough 
YF This feeling was not removed in 
1887, 
» But last Saturday evening I felt differ- 
ently. True, the thing did sound too mucn 
‘like a suite; I could well have spared half 
of it; but, taking each number by itself, I 
could not feel that the orchestral setting. 
)per se, did it any harm. This is putting it 
Yather mildly, for there is no real objéct in 
Scoring a pianoforte piece for orchestra, 
Munless you can do it good thereby; as a 


jmere exhibition of skill in orchestration, it | 


withdraws itself from artistic considera- 
tion. It can truly be said that there were 
Moments when one felt that the orchestra 
‘did add to the beauty of expression; but 


“Buch moments werg, upon the whole, com- | 
Paratively few. It struck me, not that the | 
‘task was unworthy in itself, sO much as | 
that Reinecke was not the man for it. When 


© half-cancel some other instrument; the 
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‘all throug a; a composer’s orchestration dies 
just as quickly as anything else. Per con= 


tra, if a man’s genius is more than ephem- 
eral, and he is at the same time a master 


of the orchestra, his scoring will retain its 


vitality, its individual zest, as long as his 
works themselves continue alive. Take such 
of Mendelssohn’s works as are still fresh, 
the instrumentation remains one of their 
greatest charms. Now, Reinecke was, for 
his day, a pretty sure master of the or- 


chestra; half a century ago, you would have |’ 
thought his scoring only a jot inferior to | 
Mendelssohn’s, if that. But, like the rest | 
| of his talent, its virtue was only ephemeral; 
| its charm {s all gone now. 


In these ‘“‘Bilder aus Osten’? you keep 
feeling how much better Schumann himself 
would have scored them. Schumann, to be 
sure, was no impeccable orchestral crafts- 
man; his scoring was often clumsy. But, 
though he may not have scored with skill, 
he did score with inspiration; his weakness 
was purely technical, and you feel that, 
however much he may have failed com- 
pletely to realize his intention, the inten- 
tion itself was instinct with beauty and 
genius; his scoring might often have been 


' better done, but it was always apposite to 


his thought, and really helped the music to 
say what he had to say in its own indli- 
vidual way. Reinecke’s scoring of these lit- 
tle pieces, on the other hand, seldom does 
this; at moments it does, as I have Said, 
but, for the most part, it sounds old, life- 
less, and smacks of mere professional rou- 
tine. It has gone the way of all flesh. 

The playing of Beethoven’s D major 
symphony was a dream of sympathetic 
beauty and poetry. It was more than right, 
it was masterly! And here is music which 


not only does not show the first wrinkle of | 
age, but upholds the old form in which it 


was written as with a hand of steel, mak- 
ing it, too, seem ever young and lovely. 
Call the D major symphony academic? 
Academies galore may have founded them- 
selves on it, but it has that in it before 
which academies had best tremble, -for its 
atmosphere is not wholesome for them to 
breathe. It can dance blithely at all their 
funerals! 

The next programme is: Schubert, over- 
ture in the Italian style, in C major, opus 
170; Loeffler, ‘‘Les Veillées de l’Ukraine,”’ 


for violin and orchestra; Richard Strauss, 


“T4111 Eulenspiegels lustige Streiche;”’ 
Brahms, symphony No. 4, in H minor, opus 


| 08. Mr. Franz Kneisel will be the violinist. 


WwW. B. A. 
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The Symphony Concert—Dvo- 
rak’s “‘Pisen Bohatyrska.” 


There is no denying that the concert 
of Saturday seemed dull; nor was this 


occasioned by the lack of a ‘soloist, for . 


some of the most interesting concerts 
of the long series have been purely or- 


chestral, but it was probably due to the 


character of the second and third nurk- 
bers. | 

The programme began vieasantly 
enough with Marschner’s. overture to 
“Hans Heiling’’ (the opera is @ more se- 
rious and Teutonic “Jolanthe’’), which 
was performed to perfection and won 
hearty applause. The only other spon- 
taneous outburst of enthusiasm was 
caused by the L.arghetto of Beethoven's 
second symphony, which was gloriously 
played and received applause almost to 
the encore point. | 

Marschner is seldom heard in our con- 


-eert-rooms nowadays, yet he certainly 
deserves rescuing from oblivion. He is 
avery strong reflection of Weber. Gade, 


because of his playing moon to the Men- 


delssohnian sun, was often called, in 
mild sarcasm, “Mrs. Mendelssohn;’’ in 
like manner we have here a “Mrs. We- 


ber.” He has the very trick of the We- 
ber horns, connoisseurs may remember 
that almost every Weber score has more 
horns than a dilemma. 

The “Hans Heiling” overture is, how- 


ever, less dramatic than Weber’s work, | 
although it was refreshing to listen to 


an overture that gave a clear-cut sona- 
ta-allegro form, with every theme in its 


' proper place and its regular key; forin 


here did not seem a fetter but an added 
beauty. 

Now followed ‘“Pisen Bohatyrska,”’ 
which was not as deadly as its name, 


' gave in the way of dulness. It is one of 
the latest of Dvorak’s compositions, and 


its title signifies “A Hero’s Song” or 
“The Lament of a Hero.” 

It is evident that Dvorak is trying to 
follow in the footsteps of his great 
teacher, Smetana, and bring forth some 
national music for his native Bohemla. 
He does not reach the height attained 
by his master. Smetana’s gold was pu- 
rified in the crucible of Sorrow; he suf- 
fered poverty, deafness, the loss:of dear- 
ly-loved relatives, and he felt Keenly 
the down-trodden condition of his own 
these tortures 
fanned his genius, strengthened his mu- 
sical works, and sent him into a mad- 
house to end his days. 

Prosperity is but a poor: nurse for 
composition, and the well-nurtured Dvo- 
rak is not so great a composer as the 
struggling musician of 25 years ago. He 
has become too cosmopolitan to write 


great national works such as Smetana ; 
of the Minuet. 


created. 
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necomes:. very prolix and garrulous be-, 


fore he ends his tale. He gives us ‘¢ 


: M USICAL MATTERS. ‘| medley of Czech tunes, he mutters a lits) 


‘tle of war, and (to alter Shakespeare 1 Oo: 


our purpose) he capers nimbly about to” 
the lascivious pleasing of a flute. He 
seems passionately fond of a little fi Sa 
ure of five notes which he reiterates” 


' and develops with some obstinacy. The: 
- work left the auditor entirely cold. The: 


bardic crown in this particular field of 
omposition still remains with Smetana, 
And now a dreamy German gentle; 
man came forward with a chibouk and 
a turban, and endeavored to persuade 
us that he was an Oriental. Schumann's” 
“Bilder aus Osten’—‘‘Pictures From the 
Orient’”—is one of the ethnological mis- 
takes of music. These errors are not 
few in the classical repertoire; Beetho- 
ven’s “Turkish March” could picture 
Hoboken quite as well as Constanti- 
nople; Mozart’s “Alla Turea”’ in his A 
major piano sonata is not a whit more. 
criental: only St. Saens, as witness his . 
“Suite Algerienne”’ and his “La Brise,” 
seems to have caught’ the peculiar 
melancholy tone of the East, > 
Schumann’s “Pictures from the . 
Orient” were originally piano duets. 
They have been delicately scored for 
orchestra by Karl Reinecke, but even. 
when we add Capellmeister Reinecke to. 
Schumann the result is not a convine= 4 
ing Arab; there is more of the flavor of. 
Leipzig than of the desert in the pretty © 
pictures. hs 
Of course one “may not demand an 
actual presentation of Arabic or Turk- - 
ish music in our repertoire, the scale- 
form (divided in smaller intervals than 
our own) forbids that. The Chinese is-: 
the only Oriental scale that lends itsélf 
perfectly to our system, and ‘“‘Therg is 
a Happy Land,” or ‘Auld Lang Ss bal 
or “Ye Banks and Braes 0 Bonnie - 
Doon” would be readily accepted by the 
Chinese as representations of their 
music, while the Russian composer. 
Arensky has emphasized the kinship of» 
the two systems by stealing an entire > 
Chinese melody (‘‘Tsin-fa’”’) and using it 
in one of his piano etudes. > ae 
But we refrain from a discourse upon” 
Oriental music in general and content * 
ourselves with saying that Schumann's’ 
pretty pictures and Reinecke’s instru-_ 
mentation were not in line with their © 
subject, although very agreeable musi¢- 
per se. 
Beethoven’s second symphony is of the- 
first period, the time when the great) 
symphonist had not fully unfolded e. 
pinions, when he was still- unde thé: 
influence of Haydn. hf: 
The layman is too apt to accept Beet-— 
hoven’s nine symphonies as the perveds. 
tion of this form, fo-getting that the: 
lst, 2nd and 6th symphonies are COomMe= 
paratively hillocks ‘n this chain of Alps. 
Yet there are points in the 2nd syms) 
phony that go far beyond Haydn, as for . 
example the resolute finale which 


| places the mere joviality of the Haydn. 


endings, and the Scherzo .7hich here fom: 
the first time formally ‘akes the pla i 
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in Vienna lust winter under the title, ““A Hero's 

vf Lament’f{—and is its composer’s latest published | 
Ps po, jj orchestral wotk. It seems toopen with the lament |j 
Pag HS’ 4) over the hero followed by narrations of bis mur. 4 
ee de —. {i tial deeds to which he was incited by thoughts of © OU S VELVET A oe ‘oon as hi ts PAE. Ae 
attain the jj home and country whose national airs are wove © a a Egg gs Bieta nt age 1 beoneries. ones while a thoughtful 
ath @erd; jj most inspiringly into the song. ~ Dvorak s  TREIGeneiee- || man in a moment of forgetfulness | ays 
gwar’ is pone the }) The orchestration is brilliant, and parts of the Ceae cay Oa s vaeaieaae esata are (ige himself: “I snare ike to. he ative 
Ped a : a ** 1| composition are thoroughly interesting and origi. Beier Crs a, Sk ee ike thon. ent swaeeen ae chat geneberoe 
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: are now making a devil of a fuss.” L 
ot to as lient points with the best effect, and the audienw confess that I should like to niber whae 
aGvet- | received it, apparently, wi R x is ' yosition in music will be awarded this 
eme and | » SPP yen SPproveds -Pvorat bs age Bohemian The carelessness, the in-. 
oes’ and |}: 8° thoroughly in earnest and 1s such,an original & ie TY alt er | GEmerence, the slouchiness shown a 
thinker of musical thoughts, a master of form, not | : ee aL. |} Dvorak o late years excites the suspi- 
; Hi _, = : | , t the brilliance ef earlie 
slavishly or even Sclavishly subservieut to it, | A Return | to i Beethoven, justly applauded eka wey" pte ant 
that one always brings away an impression of — | wk Mi 4 rs chner l'‘be pinchbeck and the justice of ap-| 
pleasure after listening to his music. q ce Schumann and Piso Vorable prejudice: - ert Ly ae te 2 sei 
| Sthumann’s pictures from the Orient, a serie ‘ | | The program of the fifth Symphony | | -cention Sf the eeatitwalin 
} of pianoforte pieces for four hands, orchestrated by ; concert in Music Hall, last night, Mr. ease pont set ga Pasa pat iouanee. 
Reinicke, are charming conceptions and quite ef- © Gericke, conductor, wag a5 foilows: | ‘concert last night to ve Pager gh De: 
fecti j Overt to ‘‘Hans Hefling’’ few pages of the transcription of Schu- 
ective for orchestra, although scarcely adapted 7 Soietianic Poem. ‘A Hero's Song’’..Dvo Serine piano pieces are of true beauty; 
E 7 to such recessiyily ‘‘full dress’’ appearance. | = 3 7 (First time in Boston.) ‘but they were not played throughout 
t to enter into his sym- Beethoven’s 2d Symphony was comp leted in 1802} Pictures from the Orient with exquisite delicacy, and the dynamic 


phonic si te : -. (Seored for Orchestra by Ka indications were exaggerated; for’ the 
eithe Goa. brusine character of the when he was at Heiligenstadt, near Vienna, from, © Symphony NO. 2..ss+-s+erscrers .++»- Beethoven |) ars¢ violins, enamored of their marvel- 


, » 
or : 


‘finale of this symphony is another in- || May toOctober. About this time is the date of x04 ‘ ‘After Dvorak Mrs. Thurber’s|' ous tone, like to listen to themselves, 
| 


: | ‘c -bL ¢ 1, although it is not always 
novation. Haydn was influenced in his | letter known as ‘'Beethoven’s Will,’’ in which he conservatory and his pursuit of Congo} as raitepin ie i f 


| les ' th ' ai @ commendable. By the way, what. dces | 
finales by the fact that the old com-~ | alludes to his deafness American ‘folk-song, he composed five the learned Dr. Reissmann mean when 


| 3 : in the most affecting) © : ) Ay f them, at 5 
. | ‘gy | = ymphonic poems. Three 0! , ‘ f these piano pieces—I auote. 
pt fhe he gune ‘with a rollicking manner. | # least, are. musical illustrations of dis- Som ‘Miss Alger’s translation: “The | 
‘Gigue (or “Jig’’) and tried to preserve No trace of.this melancholy is found in this 1802) 7 ‘mal, cruel, ghostly ballads, No one of || richer media here employed are once 


‘some oO : | a | ok: Dbe- bservient to distinct ideas, and: 
‘some of this jollity in his symphonies. Sympbony which shows that he could, in his; | the five had been played in Boston be ee nanine ten portant ethical meni 


~ Maza / 3 : P “4 ‘ innin ; . t,o? 
‘at ee Settee teyina dt on fs creative world, triumph over the oppressing and) | Shr, Cape Ble paarenastig ® ipo ing, as well as ris yg technic’? 
“his first symphony, gave it up as ‘un- | depressing influences of his actual every day exist-| “The Wild Dove’ was played there last | There are archenee Bi wer as iene 
suited to the dignity of the form, and | ence. The first sketches wer e made in note-books| | month. It is my impression that one | eroces. — ope al a sac hi  eaitita? - 
nere, ee’ a Sr agg eg dep iy of two or three quires of large oblong music-pap¢r 4 | lor two of the set have been heard in | “educational” concerts: . 
Bae eR tgden lei oe $ eparture , appivg-pape 3 | other towns of this country. : | ee: 

‘which was to lead to other experiments, as brown and coarse as groeer’s wrapplDg-paper, ’ “S Hero’s Song” was performed for} you must be a romantic German; full 
‘as the variations of the Heroic sympho- roughly sewn together, He wrote three compicle = | the first time and from manuscript at fot ‘““Wehmuth” and ‘“Sehnsucht,” etc., 
hy, the joining of the finale to the Scher- || scores of this Symphony which were lost. Accl- | | Philharmonic concert in Vienna, Dec. Sts to Par me Re x! . wet proven | 
's gg tind Mean foots Pega fH ‘| dents frequently occurred in the establishments of =| | 14 4898. Mr. Apthorp says in the program- music 0 . A : ! 
with orchestra .an es Sei composers; three of Schubert’s large works were 1 book, ‘Although called a symphonic | Biilow, Baritones will no doubt con- 
' t orc estra and voices in the. 9th ; ; . 5 | the title-page, there is not tinue to gain applause with ‘‘An jenem 
‘symphony. ‘ | | Louis C,, Elson. used by the maid to ligh t_the fire, and Beethove! | fe = core f its a subject beyond | Tag,” but the overture to “‘Hans. Heil- 
Mec — Coe _ 4 bimeelf ‘‘after many searches and much hard lan- | _ | indication of 1S poeis ae 


MUSIC | . DSRS Se end be Seema tee bine. bas pene the Were al Se 
C ewer ° | guage, discovered that large portioas of his Mass -' program-book ‘in Vienna told the story : Ph ilip Hale. 
iw D had been used to wrap up boots,”’ of the composer’s intention as it was Se Cpa came smne. emia 
THE SYMPHONY. This Symphony is as fresh and beautiful as wien | told by him to Dr. Robert Hirschfeld, ; : | 
The first number on the programme for the fifth | it first came into being nearly one hundred yet j | the compiler of the said book. DvoTak ) THE SY MPHONY CONCERT. , 


. had no particular ~individual in| mind. 
conceit was the overtare tothe romantic opera, | ago and will continue to gladdenthe souls of all yp 4 | ‘as. Beethoven had when he-wrote ae ? hedA’ -— 
Hans Heiling by Heinrich Marschner,a contempor- | true musicians for a hundred years to colt, | “Rroica’’?; nor did he have an thought 


| . His hero is a hero | : 
ary and devoted follower of Weber, whose iufluence | especially if it can have such a@ perfect interpreta | | Of Pham 3 Bids whos: . A Fifth in the Series Lacks the 


upon him was so decided as t> almost overb3ar th2 | tion as was given us to enjoy at this time. 3 || | stress and storm, triumphs #1 - Interest of Predecessors. . Ap 


i figure, to quote from a letter of von, 
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; , ; : 7 additi 3 : 
individuality of his work. The opera, founded on : | | nese “om the music 1s supposed 
a legend dealing with gnomes, whose king, Haas 3 | | the career or Pin ini 9 : | hs 
Heiling, enamoured of a peasant girl, resigns his ; | | Slaypnte se icre wat if Mr. Apthorp | Dverak’s “A Hero’s Song” Some- 
crown to become a mere mortal ;however his sacrifice |  |had- published this-in his program-boo what Tedious—The Orchestration 
it would have made the music any}. . | ke’s Ar-. 
is uselegs for the girl prefers her commonplace lover | more interesting or even tolerable and ‘Its Best Feature—Reinec 
to him whom she suspects of belonging t» another | | ured. a the -mausic. oi -wangement of Schumann’s “Piet- 
and supernatural sphere, and _ he finally returns to | | | | is serappy, loosely | ures from the Orient.” | 


hisdomain as Princa of the Earth Spirits. The = | | f incredible chesp- “For the fifth concert by the Boston 
effect of the overture is bright and gay, and the 4 ™ be ‘begin : Symphony orchestra in Music Hall, last. 


clear horn calls with much wood-wind accom- 4 ~~} fect, eae 1 originality does ROY wore | evening, Mr, Wilhelm Gericke presented ; 
paniment were decidedly Weberish, and, like his | F Be age es Rey Se “s “note the | the following programme: Bes 


music, most agreeable to hear. j ‘Simplicity of genius.’ I refu 2 to note | Overture to ‘Hans Heliing’’..-+-s++ 
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veitire concert. It requires something - 
/Of genius to make a development of 
‘themes interes‘ing in so slow w tempo, 
yet Beethoven has succe2ded. in’ doing 
this here and in a manner that doés not 
alicnate the general public. yA pag: beg 
If this Larghetto dees not attain the 
power of the slow movements of the rd, 
4th, or 7th symphonies, it is none the 
less one of the great slow movements 
ot the symphou.ii: repertoire. 2 
Mr. Gericke properly accentuated the 
contrast between the Scherzo and its 
| Trio. We always feel that, in adopt- 
| ing such an old-fashioned theme and 
such ancient orchestration (obo and 


- bassoons) in the first theme of this Trio, 


The symphonic poem by Dvorak was first playeu Me atic hid the’ pie 
in Vienna lust winter under the title, ‘‘A Hero's | wey hee » allies TM. le is “twaddle, chie ly of the ‘jingling 
Lament’'{—and is its composer’s latest published |] Piss A aa i AVA. ee \ Udi ads ||! nd. « | 
orchestral wotk. It seems toopen with the | ag Ssh elites) 1 “where was natural curiosity to hear |, 
over the hero followed by narrations of bis mur. | 


| ae Rena. ees --. . - |Vone of the latent works of a talented 
tial deeds to which he was incited by thoughts of | First 3 Performance. Here OPH Ge teen ae he CEE te Oe te uae rde 
home and country whose national airs are wove | 


as wsaplen as z wrote Bey Sg ae Ba 
| england and was without pecuniary 
s . * . b r § r y 9? 
most inspiringly into the song. Dvorak gs Heldenlied. : 
The orchestration is brilliant, and parts of the ) 


worries. Once in a while a <houghtful 

man in a moment of forgetfulness says 

to himself: “T should like to be a!ive 

composition are thoroughly interesting and origi. ie then: Be phat. iP kat aemeperion 

nal. Mr. Gericke seemed to bring out all its si- think of: contemporaries of mine who 

lient points w ith the besteffect, and the audicnw 

received it, apparently, with approval. Dvorak: i: 

, 60 thoroughly in earnest and 1s such,an orig inal 

_thinker of musical thoughts, a master of form, nol 


] a : ” ¥¢ a ee tay a” 2 a ; y a oe: 
ament — i ‘ex, ides : 


A Symphonic Poem of Little 
Interest or Worth — 


‘are now making a devil of a fuss.” I 
' confess that I should like to know what 
| position in music will be awarded this 
‘Bohemian The carelessness, the in- 
' difference, the slouchiness shown by 

Dvorak of late years excites the suspi- 


, 


Beethoven desired to impress the dif- 
| ference between the old song-form which 
OE ogee tite the formal Minuet, and the 
‘freer Scherzo with which he wished to’ 
supersede, it. 

Yet even Beethoven’s minuets are not 
-of Haydn formality; the minuet of the 
first symphony and that of the third, 
‘are Scherzos in disguise. Only in the 
| 8th symphony does Beethoven allow a 
‘formal minuet to enter into his sym- 
phonic scheme. 

The bold, brusque character of the 
finale of this symphony is another in- 
novation. Haydn was influenced in his 
finales by the fact that the old com- 
posers had ended their instrumental cy- 
ele form, the Suite, with a rollicking 
Gigue (or “Jig’’) and tried to preserve 
‘some of this jollity in his symphonies, 

Mazart obediently followed this pian, 
but Beethoven, after trying it once, in 
his first symphony, gave it up as un- 
suited to the dignity of the form, and 
here, in the 2nd symphony, we have 
the first instance of a new departure 
which was to lead to other experiments, 
as the variations of the Heroic sympho- 
ny, the joining of the finale to the Scher- 
zo in the Sth symphony, and finally in 
the great chorale and variation work 
with orchestra and voices in the. 9th 
symphony. Louis C. Elson. 


Cemee MUSIC. 
THE SYMPHONY. 

The first number on the ,programme for the fifth 
conceit was the overture tothe romantic opera, 
Hans Heiling by Heinrich Marschoner,a contempor- 
ary and devoted follower of Weber, whose iufluence 
upon him was so decided as t) almost overbaar the 
individuality of his work. The opera, founded on 
a legend dealing with gnomes, whose king, Haus 
Heiling, enamoured of a peasant girl, resigns his 
crown to become a mere mortal ;however his sacrifice 
is useless for the girl prefers her commonplace lover 
to him whom she suspects of belonging t) another 
and supernatural sphere, and he finally returns to 
hisdomain as Princa of the Earth Spirits. The 
effect of the overture is bright and gay, and the 
clear born calls with much wood-wind accom- 
paniment were decidedly Weberish, and, like his 
music, most agreeable to hear. 


t 


slavishly or even Sclavishly subservieut to tt, 
that one always brings away an 
pleasure after listening to his music. 


impression o! 


Schumann’s pictures from the Orient, a series 


of pianoforte pieces for four hands, orchestrated by 

Reinicke, are charming conceptions and quite ef. 

fective for orchestra, although 
to such recessiyily ‘‘full dress’’ appearance. 

Beethoven’s 2d Symphony was comp leted in 15v! 

when he was at Heiligenstadt, near Vienna, from 

_ May to October. 


scarcely adapted 


About this time is the date of the 


A. Return to Beethoven, 


Schumann and Marschner. 


Gericke, conductor, was 45 foilows: 


Overture to ‘‘Han Marschner 
Symphonic Poem, 
(First time 


Pictures from the 


} 
letter known as *‘Beethoven’s Will,’ in which he | 


, alludes to 
manner. 
No trace of this melancholy is found in this Lv. 
Sympbony which shows that he could, in his 
creative world, triumph over the oppressing and 
depressing influences of his actual every day exist- 
ence. 
of two or three quires of large oblong music-pap¢! 


his deafness in the most affecting 


The first sketches wer e made in note-book: 


as brown and coarse as grocer’s wrappidg-papel, 


roughly sewn together, 
scores of this Symphony which were lost. 
dents frequently occurred in the establishments 0! 


He wrote three compete 
ACtl: 


| composers; three of Schubert’s large works were 


| used by the maid to ligh t_ the fire, and Beethovel 
himself ‘‘after many searches and much hard /ao- 


| guage, discovered that large portioas of his Mass 


in D had been used to wrap up boots,”’ 

This Symphony is as fresh and beautiful as wel 
it first came into being nearly one bundred yet 
ago and will continue to gladden the souls oO! a) 
true 
especially if it can have such a perfect interpre li 
tion us was given us to enjoy at this time. 


musicians for «x hundred years to) Colle 


| | month. 


‘indieation of its poetic subject, 


 “Broica’’; 


(Scored for Orchestra 
Symphony No. 

After Dvorak left Mrs. 
conservatory and his. pursuit of 


symphonic poems. Three of them, at 
least, are. musical illustrations of dis- 
mal, cruel, ghostly ballads. No one of 
the five had been played in Boston be- 
fore last night. “The Golden Spinning 
Wheel’ was played in 
‘The Wild Dove’ was 
or two of the set have been heard in 
other towns of this country. 


“A Hero’s Song’ was performed for | 
tof ‘‘Wehmuth” and 
| elc., 


and from manuseript at 
a Philharmonic concert in Vienna, Dec. 
4, 1898. Mr. Apthorp says in the program- 
book, ‘‘Although called a symphonic 
poem on the title-page, there is no 


the first time 


This is true; but the 
program-book in Vienna told the story 
of the composer’s intention as It was 
told by him to Dr. Robert Hirschfeld, 
the compiler of the said book. Dvorak 
had no particular -jndividual in mind 
as Becthoven had wken he wrote the 
nor did he have any thought 
of a hero in war. His hero 1s a hero 
cf the intellect, whose ‘Idee, _ after 
etress and storm, triumphs gloriously. 


the mere title.’ 


Hanslick gives the additional informa- 


tion that the 
the 


| 
| 
| 
| 


to tel 
a 


music is supposed 

eareer or the or, of 
Slavonic rhapsodist -or ard, 
L do not believe that if Mr. Apthorp 

shed this in his program-book 

ave made the music any 
tolerable and 

,  @ 

vential 

s scrappy, loosely 

credible cheap- 

The dirge 

without ef- 


to 

Dvorak 

mood. 
constructed, 

ness, in thoug 
near the beginning 
fect, although origin 
tribute to it. You may say, if 


a devout Dvorakian, “But 


simplicity of genius.” I refuse to note 


| indications were exaggerated; 
first violins, enamored of their marvel- 


Congo- | 
American folk-song, he composed five } 


Chicago in 1897: | 
played there last | 
It is my impression that one> 


beyond | 


most music. 


cion that the brilliance of earlier and 

| justly applauded 
‘be pinchbeck and the 
.plause a mere 
t yorable prejudice, e 
The program of the fifth Symphony |: * 


| cone | Mus ast night, Mr. | : 
osnoeet it aaa mga ty Meco - ef this curiosity there 
/ eonecert last night to give pleasure. 


i few pages of the transcription of Schu- 


works may, after all, 
justice of ap- 
matter of personal, fa- 


A * 
With the exception of the gratification 
was little in the 


mann’s piano pieces are of true beauty, 
but they were not played throughout 
with exquisite delicacy, and the dynamic 
for the 


like to listen to themseives, 
although it is not always 
By the way, what dces 
Reissmann mean when 


ous tone, 
as is natural, 


from 

richer media. 

more subservien 

we recognize an important ethical mean- 
ing, as well as masterly technic’’? 


* ae 
There are orchestral, as well as piano 
pieces and songs by Beethoven, that 
should be reserved for historical or 


1 “educational” concerts, 


" bg, eee 
You must be a romantic German, ful 
“Sehnsucht,”’ etc.,, 
more pretentious 


to enjoy the 
that comical fat 


music of Marschner, 
figure, to quote from a letter of von, 
Biilow. Baritones will no da@mbt con- 
' tinue to gain applause with ‘‘An jenem 
'Tag,’”’ but the overture to ‘“‘Hans Heil- 
ing’ has gone the way of all flesh and 


Philip Hale. — 


OR AMON MALEATE ts BOB. 


THE SYMPHONY CONCERT. 
eval” ee 
Fifth in the Series Lacks the 
Interest of Predecessors. 


Dvorak’s “A Hero’s Song’ Some- 
what Tediocus~The Orchestration 
Its Best Fenture—Reinecke’s Ar- 
rangement of Schumann’s “Pict- 
ures from the Orient.” 

For the fifth concert by the Boston 
Symphony orchestra in Music Hall, last 
evening, Mr, Wilhelm Gericke presented 
the following programme, 
Overture to ‘‘Hans Heiiing’’ 


Marschner , 


| 
' 
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| 
! 
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| 
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Programme. 


SCHUBERT. OVERTURE, in the Italian style, in C major, 
Dut In this case there © Op. 170. 
mi bite rcond hearing for the 


C. M. LOEFFLER. “LES VEILLEES pr L’UKRAINRE.” 
Morceau de Concert pour VIOLON et ORCHESTRE. 


I. Introduction: Andantino.—Pastorale : Allegro moderato. 
II. Une Nuit de Mar (La Noyée—Runa): Lento. 
IV. Les Parobki s’amusent: Allegro giocoso. 


hg when RICHARD STRAUSS. 


Pal 
4 


“TILL EULENSPIEGEL’S LUSTIGE STREICHE,”’ 
op. 28. 


~ 
a 


el See 
.y 
Bat 


BRAHMS. SYMPHONY No. 4, in E minor, op. 98. 


Allegro non troppo. 
Andante moderato. 
Allegro giocoso. 
V. Allegro energico € passionato. 


ee ee ee ee eer eee ee 


— > ee 
ee ee ee 


Soloist: 


FRANZ KNGSISEL. 


—— 


Ladies in the audience will confer a favor on those occupying seats behind 
them if they will remove their Hats 
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' The programme was somewhat dull. 

‘It began and ended interestingly, but —  ——_________ 

“what eame between those two points | ERR 
/ was less attractive. The Dvorak sym- | 


‘phonic poem, which was new to Boston, 


| | 
| 


! 


ds’ the most recent of its composer’s I 308 ton Music Hall | 
‘published works. In most regards it is | . 


| 

| 

| 

‘also the weakest. Pe a | | 
bY In: the absence of any description of | te iensesnsaeseeeseisssesinanssensnsniansnisneestesnnannsaenees | | 
‘what the ‘‘poem”’ is intended to convey, | | | 
the listener is left to discover its mean- | SEASON 1899-1800 | | 
ing, and the task is a difficult one. | . aks | 
The title, ‘‘A Hero’s Song,’’ renders no | | 
| 


< J wr . vd 
Se aT eee ae 
4 a > + 
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assistance, for there is little that is 


mat BOS 
Ste ta neareat BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, | 


“A Hero’s Lament,’’ under which the 

piece was originally produced in Vienna, | Mr. WILHER 

‘more edifying, for the Bohemian folk- HELM GERICKE, Conduetor. 
tunes, that provide its melodic staple, | 

are more indicative of liveliness than of 


lamentation. 
Dvorak’s hero proved to be a very 


tiresome person, given to drooling ex: : VI. CONCERT 
asperatingly over trifies, and with a . 


~ 
" 


sudden mingling of jerky bombast and 
ee ig bet ye ey cenreges as 
ngly dyspeptic hero, a Czech gratiano, ~\ ] — 
who sings an infinite deal of nothing— | | SATURDAY. NOVEMBER pis AT S&S 
more than any man in Prague, | | , ’ 
If this effort may be taken as a fair | 
indication otf Dvorak’s present musical | 
powers, it would appear that he has 
meter ere Out. “ is Magee ey | | Pro a 
emptyings.’’ s true that most mod- r 
érn orchestral works of an ambitious | S IT)IN)E. 
Qe fn Bot, oaey ' ers (erred on ececene 
a single aring, but in this case there TLUBERT. JUReT >: ; 
does not seem to be anything that OVERTURE, in the Italian style, in 
would repay a second hearing for the Op. 170. 
urpose of gaining a more lucid idea of 
: nage it is all about. haesty is not S O 
orcibie, nor an original, nor a strongly . M. LOBFFLER. “TrRe ur os . 
peer youelised meevorent in Shee ‘ LES VEILLEES DE L’UKRAINE,”’ 
atitudinous ‘‘poem.”’ e orches.ra- Morce: eee A 
" eg * oe oeat feature, aah hot here orceau de Concert pour VIOLON et ORCHESTRE. 
m tonous, u Introduction: Andant} eer ae 
ate Dal hitabiy interesting. m Seppe | oop ae - | Angas astorale: Allegro moderato. 
of it all is that a composer of Dvorak’s pies] Lie : uit Ge Mar (la Noyée—Runa): Lento. 
eminence should feel it incumbent on » Les Parobki s’amusent: Allegro giocoso. 
him to attempt to say something when 
a doy yf rahe fe oer eat, to say, RICHARD STRAY 
an 0 volu nous ‘ w R Jy ‘ se ; INTICL ASA TA ) ‘ 
over It. 8 y perfunctory SS rink HULENSPIEGEL S LUSTIGE STREICHER,” 
Reinecke has scored the Schumann Op. 20. 
work sympatheticaily and charmingly, | 
| especially the first, the second and the | 
| fourth numbers; but after all it is open | 
, to question if those little pieces are not ; 
‘heard to the best advantage in the BRAHMS. SYMPHONY N ee ee 
| form and with the less pretentious ees R NO. 4, In H minor, op. 98. 
coloring in which the composer permit- | . Allegro non troppo 
ted them to leave his hands. They We sania 
were tenderly and delightfully read by | » Andante moderato. 
r, Gericke, and exquisitely played by | Allegro giocoso, 
the orchestra, | V. Allegro energico e nnasion: 
A brilliant and uncommonly effective | Sicy © passionato. 
performance was given of the fine | | 
Marschner overture, which still bears its 
years lightly and freshly. The Beethov- 
en symphony gave to the close of the 
concert a brightness that it sorely need- | Soloist: 
(24 and it was accorded an exception- | o101st: 
ally thoughtful, finished and eifective | 
_ intervreta tion. | 
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Mr FRANZ KNSISEL. 
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Merry Pranks,” Richard htrauss, i § Ladies in the audience will confer a favor on those occupying seats behind 
thes ony No, 4, in E minor, by Brahms, them if they will remove their Hats ~ | 

oT) é soloist will be Mr, Franz Kneisel. | 
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The Symphony Concert—Mr. 
LoetHer’s Russian Suite. 

It was a field night for technical dis- 


blay and jusglery of rhythms, a concert 
in Which our orchestra conquered nore 


programmes, 


rocks and whurlpool anead. Scnubert's 
“Overture in lial.an Style,” C major, Op. 
170, is tunetul even to the Lortzing de- 
gree, and suggested the “Pop” concerts 
and their geniality. Of course such a 
| work won its full Share of applause and 
it was a good foil to the heavier music 
wh.ch foluowed., 

Mr. C. M. Loeffler is very popular in 
his own city and anything wi»eh he 
presents is sure of respecttul attention. 
His “Nights in- the Ukraine’ would, 
however, compel attention anywuere, 
for it contains many str.king themes 
developed .n a music.anly mauner, 

Its position on the programme had an 
'advantage and a d.sadvantage; coming 
after the utter simplhcity of Schubert's 
work the orchestuation Was bound to 
seem especially rich, but the tremendous 
orchestral work of Ricnard Strauss 
Which followed made a juxtapos.tion 
Which few composers would covet. But 
Mr. Loefiler secures with a master hand 
and his orchestration need not fear 
comparison even with that of the ultra- 
moderns, 

The contents of the work were more 
interesting than some of the cormposi- 
tions of this musician that we have 
recently heard; we do not care for Mr. 
Loefiler’s meditations on Death and the 
Tomb; we cannot become enthus.astic 
about the lingering dem.se of Tinta- 
giles, or the dance of skeletons, or other 
mortuary and funereal subjects; bui 
here we have a tangible, coherent and 
graphic subject, treated without any 
proluxity (at least with one movement 
omitted, as was the case on this oc- 
casion) and an employment of a set of 
folk-themes that transftuses red blood 
into the veins of latter day pess.mism. 

Mr. Loeffler has been espec.ally suc- 
cessful in his development of Russian 
themes; we recall a masterly treatment 
of the “Volga Sailor’s Song’”’ in one of 
his chamber-music compositions, and 
Lue PicesSctilatuon of themes in the pres- 
ent work was even more successful. 

The Ukraine (the word means ‘“fron- 
tier’) is that part of European Russia 
which consists of Kharkoff, Kieff, Podo- 
iia and Poltava; the themes were taken 
from this “Little Russia,’ as it is catled, 
wuL Were not the most melodic of the 
region; it was more to the purpose, how- 
/ever, to fing the violin (for this work is 
a free viol.n concerto) treated with care- 
_tul skill that prevented it from becom- 
ing a mere virtuoso instrument, yet did 
uot allow it to become submerged in the 


Yet matters began in a gentle and  #musing themselves,” 


alodl ne  4Muse themselves, at first, by whistli 

| Melodic manner that did not presage the . iragments ‘of “Yankee Doodle,” ‘with an 
imperfect acquaintance with our mel. 
/ Ody. 


_semblances tu the old melody in far- 


a pee ore hest oy , calls m= 


Ath 

The second ciovement shows Mr. 
J.oeffler sumewhat influenced by the ne 
atyle of Berlioz; we find héfe a Russian 
Chitde Harold, portrayed by a violin nae 
stead of a viola. This resemblance oy. 
no means stggests plagiarism, for M ine 
Loeffler is original in all of his wo 
the contrasts of a resigned melancholy. 


,and a wild bacchanalian revelry are 


‘typical of Russian and of much other | 


difficult.es than would suffice tor three , Slavonic music. 


Thé finale pictured the “Young mene 
They seemed er 


It is interesting to d.scover re- 


away Russ.a; we have already found the 
entire first period of the tune used i 

Germany (as a very vile “Gassenhauer’” 

and in Holland (as a nursery song). 

The finale swept the gamut of emo- 
tion from lofty grandeur to. tricksy 
playfulness, the devices of treatment be- 
ng interesting and ingen.ous., 

Viewed as pure music we find this 
ihe best of Mr. Loetftler’s compositions, 
interesting throughout, full of legitimate 
contrast, not too morbid, skilfully scored 
aiid UllLting tne solo .nstrument well 
with the orchestral] forces, although the — 
themes are somewhat denationalized in 
the process of developing. i 

Viewed from the vuolin standpoint, 
there is also much to praise, and all 
the technical po.nts of the instrument, 
narmonics, sk.ps, runs, even passages 
‘“sull’ ponticello,”’ are brought into play, 
yet the solo part never becomes mere 
display. 

Mr. Franz Kneisel was the soloist and 
he gave the work of his colleague with 
loving care; h.s performance was, 80 
far as we could judge, flawless. It was 
therefore quite natural to find the solo- 
ist and the composer sharing in a pop- 
ular triumph, ‘The whole difficult work 
was splendidly performed. 

Now came a mounta.n. peak of orches- 
tral difficulty; after the Russian young 
men had amused themselves, Til] Buleu- 
spiegel, and Richard Sirauss, began to” 
amuse themselves also. The perform- 
ance of the almost impossible work was. 
a memorable triumph for Mr. Gericke 
and his orchestra. | 

Never in our life have we had such a 
revelation of the possibilities of the 
techn.que of the modern orchestra and 
the extreme difficulties which the mod- 
ern composers delight in gathering to- 
gether. The terrifically complex compo- 
s.tion became lucid, the conductor guid- 
ed us through the complicated laby- 
rinth, one could even perceive the Ra- 
bela.sian humor of the whole thing; the 
little, m.schievous motive of Eulensple- | 
gel skipped from under the attempts to 
crush it, with flea-like elusiveness, and 
the contrasts of reproving pomposity, 
and absolute insouciance could not have 
been better brought out. | 

It was a revelation of the possibilities 
of the modern school. It is certain ot. 
such St. Vitus dances amount to no 





Coan THE SYMPHONY. intelligent interpretation, | 
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i gad * - re ‘ wa ol igin: ut | Gencee, 49 wis ‘nes ic, Style," was composed in 1817 in Vienna when all moot’ overture; the Concerto for Pianofortein A 

Lb Phere | Pe oN | minor, Grieg; Hungarian Dances, Nos. 1, 2 and 6, 
and the Tschaikowsky Symphony No. 3, in D 


major (first time.) 
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se aya RE? SAME SEE ERE BOF ee a thought the praise awarded too extreme, wagered | ——-—_-—- 
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ge Saisht: tt | | TICKETS TO RENT aye Rossini’ peculiarities, but without the real effect | Loefier’s ‘Composition ) 
_St{A] ._ | | that that composer aiways obtains. However, | 


‘@myth stean hammer can cra SIXTH SYMPHONY CONCERT. | Schubert was too much of a genius to imitate, even Novelty of the Programme, — 
if ved : “Mr Loeffler’s concert piece for violin in jest, another's style to the exclusion of his own | , i Saat 


and orchestra was the only novelty on individuality, which crops out through the entire | 7 | ser ambit 
the symphony program last week. It Overture and gives it, after all, a touch of his own One of His: Most Gotan 
Rete A oo . Geeae was the first performance of ‘‘Ukraine te . Distinctly Poetical in ‘Feeling | 
to a \ Pattie, Nights” since it had been partially re- Les Veillees de L’Ukrain by Mr. Loeffler played | ‘Mr. Kneisel’s Admirable Perf DS! 
jes anc ca written by Mr Loeffler, who played it first in B in th | Fr MAneisel's 1e Pataki th 
Sooty the in its original form several seasons ago. rst in Boston inthe autumn of 1891, gives the mance of the Sole Parictutelin: 
‘on, The musica) dic- yesterday Mr Kneisel was the soloist. composer au opportunity to illustrate in music the | PNG er eR a 
ture will oértainly give Hee other program numbers i Bel vaaer series of stories by Gogol of Russian life, and are, wont Work of Orehente®: rag: 
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intelligent interpretation. 

Next week will be given the Beethoven ‘Kg- 
moot’’ overture; the Concerto for Pianofortein A 
minor, Grieg; Hungarian Dances, Nos. 1, 2 and 6, 


and the T'schaikowsky Symphony No. 3, in D 


THE SYMPHONY. 
The overture called by Schubert ‘In the Italian 
Style,’’ was composed in 1817 in Vienna when all 
| the musical world was ringing with the praises of 
Rossini, that master of melody. Schubert, who 
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| That this composition fs the work of 
‘a genius is evident, but it is so full of 
‘gurprises that the critic would, be super- 
‘human to be able to fully comprehend 


“it at once. 


Whether such fearful com- 


plexity is necessary for such a result in 
art may yet be doubted; the great Na- 


smyth steam 


hammer can crack .an 


-egg-shell, but it ts nevertheless not em- 


ployed in cracking egg-shells. 


The score is adorned with everything 
from bass-clarinette and contra-bassoon 


to a watchman’s rattle. 


Steam whis- 


tles and dynamite cartridges still] rema:n 
to be used by the composer who desires 


to push further on. 


The musical dic- 


‘tionary of the future will certainly give 


‘the following definitions:— 


-“Rhythm—Pour or five different subdivisions of 
the measure which must be employed sim- 


ulcaneously. 


‘“Key—Any succession of ot ig but the succes- 


sion which is indicated 


must be avoided, especially at the cloxe. 
“Tyne—The beginning of a melody; this ought 


be brought to a conclusica,” 


y the signature 


From the subtleties of Strauss to the 
subleties of Brahms was a long step; 
about like progressing from Bernard 
Shaw to M:lton, from spice and epigram 


to dignity and learning. 


It was the 


right thing at the wrong time, for by 
this number the audience were tired of 
‘staudy and wanted relaxation; Nicolai’s 
“Merry Wives of Windsor’ overture 
‘would have caused a popular uprising 


at about this moment, 


The Brahms & minor symphony de- 
‘mands close attention and can never 
attain the popularity of the more simple 
second symphony by the same composer, 
Yet the wonderful figure development 
of the first movement was not wholly 
lost, and the marvellous modal treat- 
ment in the slow movement did not al- 
‘low masterly ingenuity to obscure me- 
‘Jodie beauty. Brahms’s scherzos are not 
‘things of joy, but the energy. of the 


_th.rd movement, 
scherzo, was finely caught up. 
‘Variatio Delectat!”’ 


which stands for @ 


But we doubt 


whether the general public will re-echo 


‘the sent.ment 
Brahms’s variations. 


in the case of all of 
He follows the 


later Beethoven in taking his variation- 
forins over the border line of Develop- 


ment. 


7 


| with variations was Beethoven's prot 


against the pretty rondcs with whi 
Haydn and Mozart often used to end 
the.r cycle forms, a joviality borrowed 
from the concluding Jig of the Suite. 
- The use of an old dance for this is 


‘Brahms’s own innovation. 


The idea of ending a aye ony 
es 


ch 


| 
i 
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CHOICE SEATS for balance of Season. 


Prices from $13 to $38.50 each” 
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SIXTH SYMPHONY CONCERT. 
Mr Loeffler’s concert piece for violin 


and orchestra was the only novelty on 


. Gogol, and 
-simole diversions of the country girls 


to be sparingly employed and should never | and boys, moonlight in the Ukraine for- 


The bom- 


‘pastic Passacaglia suited well to var.a- 


tion, 
“model was surely never written! 


Pasar” and “Calle,” 


bui a simpler dance than this 


One 
may doubt the derivat:on of this gran- 
Gdiloquent dance from the Spanish words 


: vhich would im- 
ply running the streets, but’belleve it. 


TS 


the symphony program last week. It 
was the first performance of ‘‘Ukraine 
Nights’ since it had been partially re- 
written by Mr Loeffler, who plaved it 
in its original form several seasons ago. 
Yesterday Mr Kneisel was the soloist. 
The other program numbers were Franz 
Schubert’s “Overture in Italian Stvle,”’ 
Eulenspiegel’s Merry Pranks,”’ 
Richard Strauss and Brahms’ fourth 
symphony. Mr Loeffler’s work is a little 
pastoral tone poem, illustrating excerpts 
from the prose of the Russian Nicolai 
showing in sequence the 


est, the stillness of the night, the pil- 
grimage of the hero, Lenko, and the 
visions conjured up by the reflections in 
depth of the lake. | 

The form of the various mevements 
are free, and the descriptive is given 
largely to the solo instrument, which 
runs almost through the entire work, 
the orchestra forming, as it were, a 
background to the story told on the 


violin. It is a composition of much deli- 


cacy, and the melodic grace and the 


- dramatic episode at the close is beautl- 


fully worked out, especially on the solo 
instrument. Mr Kneisel’s tone is sweet 
and true at all times, and throughout 
yesterday’s performance his execution 
and finger work was seemingly flaw- 


less. The. simple themes were given | 
forth with a finished daintiness that. 
charmed his auditors, and with the ex- | 


ception of a lacking in power at times, 
his interpretation was all that could be 
desired. Mr Loeffler and Mr Kneisel 
were each called to the platform sev- 
eral times to respond to the plaudits 
of the large audience. 

The Schubert overture is a light, trip- 
ping bit of composition, brilliant in its 
finale and suggestive of the Italian style 
of music so prevalent at fetes and out- 
door celebrations. The orchestra played 


the piece in a spirited and buoyant vein 
, and with its usual skill. 
/ “Merry Pranks’’ 


The Strauss 
went all right, the 
humorous side of the work being capi- 
tally shown by the conversations and 
repeats played by the different instru- 
ments, the phrases all following with- 
cut St apy break. ‘The Brahms 
symphony received its proper treatment, 
the harmonic difficulties being smoothly 
surmounted and the frequent complexity 
and chaos of keys terminating with a 
return to harmony in form and theme 
which revealed the team work of the 
orchestra in its highest efficiency. 

Mrs Fanny Bloomfield-Zeisler will be 
the soloist this week. The program will 
be as follows: Overture, ‘‘Egmont,’’ 
Beethoven; concerto for. pianoforte in 
A minor, Grieg; -Hungarian_ dances, 
Brahms; symphony No.3, in D major, 
Tschaikowsky, first time.'¢¢ A t 


thought the praise awarded too extreme, wagered 
that he could write an overture at short notice, 
quite like those of Tuncudi, Semiramide, and 
others. This he did, and the result is a parody on 
Rossini’s peculiarities, but without the real effect 
that that composer aiways obtains. However, 
Schubert was too mueh of a genius to imitate, even 
in jest, another's style to the exclusion of his own 
individuality, which crops out through the entire 


overture and gives it, after all, a touch of his own. 


Les Veillees de L’Ukrain by Mr. Loeffler played 


first in Boston inthe autumn of 1891, gives the | 
composer au opportunity to illustrate in music the | 


series of stories by Gogol of Russian life, and are, 
consequently, not without the inevitable touch of 
melancholy which tinges the music, the poetry and 
the prose of that great empire, which, although 
embracing all climates from Southern warmtn to 
Arctic cold seems to be more completely under the 
influence of the ungenial North. 

This composition 18 most poetic and well illus- 


| trates the subjects chosen. 


Of Mr. Knueigel’s rendering, there can be but one 
opinion. Such delicacy of feeling and exquisite- 


the Pachmann of the violin. 
plauded, and was recalled againand again. The 
next number on the programme was ‘‘Till 
Eulenspiegel’s Merry Pranks,’’ by Richard 
Strauss. 
wandering mechanic from Brunswick, who amuses 
himself and others, the on-lookers, not the victims, 
by his tricks of all sorts. 


Tkis hero ofan old German tale, isa | 


, Movement, “A 


He evidently cao be like the man mentioned by | 


Dryden, who was ‘‘everything by starts and notb- 
ing long,’* since, at one moment, we have a burst 
of gayety, anon, a tender, almost plaintive meas- | 
ure:—then a fierce or grotesque humor will peer | 
forth, followed by a sombre strain. The orches- 
| tration 
' changes of mood, and shows great mastery of the 
science, as well as 
expression. It was given with just the right dash 


is wonderfully expressive of all these 
for spontaneous feeling for 


und swing, as if the men individually enjoyed it as 
much as the conductor. 

The Symphony, No. 4, E minor, Op. 98, is gen- 
erally conceded to be the most individual of all 
Brabms’ work of this class. In the former sym- 
phonies the style of other composers has seemed to 
influence him, but in this work his own genius 


makes itself felt in the originality of the themes ; 
| and their development. 


(bese themes are so melodious and their working 
out so easy to follow, that even an untrained lis- 
tener might find pleasure, while for the regular 
symphony lover, this composition 


} 
4 


ah R ee 
| markes y vigorous and original indi- 
| Pidealies: the orchestration . 


affords the Sistence and devoted so steadily to ] 


_ understandable in this aspect. 


major (first time.) 


THE SYMPHONY CONCERT, 
Vevelal 
Loeffler’s Composition the 
Novelty of the Programme. 


One of His Most Graceful Works, 
Distinctly Poetical in Feeling— 
Mr. Kneisel’s Admirable Perfor- 
mance of the Solo Part—Intelli- 
gent Work of Orchestra. 

The programme for the sixth concert 


of the Boston Symphony orchestra, in 
Music Hall, last evening, was: 

Overture in the Italion style, op. 170..Schubert 
“Night in the Ukrain,’’ for violin and 


orchestra C, M. Loeffier 
“Till Eulenspiegel’s Merry Pranks’’ 


Symphony No. 4, E-minor 


Mr. IFrranz Kneisel was the soloist, 
Mr. Loeffler’s composition was the 
novelty of the programme. A version 


| of the work . 
ness of tone would almost entitle him to be caitled Fr rk was performed by the 


| composer on the evening of Noy. 21, 
He wus warmly ap- | 


1891, within a few days of exactly eight 


| years ago. It was then announced as 


a suite. Since then it has been exten- 
Siveiy revised, almost remodelled, and 
is now presented as a morceau de con- 
cert, or concert piece, which is, perhaps, 
a more felicitous title. 

It is in four movements, of which but 
three were performed. The first is 
named ‘Pastoral,’ the second, a slow 
Night in May” (The 
Drowned Girl, Runa), and the third 

he Parobki Amuse  Themselves.’’’ 
These descriptive indications doubtless 
place the work in the category of pro-- 


| gramme music, but it is perfectly lucid, 


as music pure and simple, and no run- 


' ning commentary is needed to make it 


! It may 
rank as one of the most graceful and 
enial works of the composer that have 
een heard here. It is strongly and dis- 
tinctly poetical in feeling; in common 
Loeffier’s other musie it is 


| s of rare 
beauty, and the part of the solo in- 
strument has not the remotest trace of 
the familiar set devices that have done 
service se long in violin concertos. 

It is steadily brilliant, and the tech- 
nique is decidedly the composer’s own. 
Nor does the solo instrument stand out 
apart from the orchestra, but takes its 
due place as a prominent feature in a 
well balanced and self-consistent whole, 
This is all admirable, 

On the other hand, and dealing with, 
details, it may be urged that the orches- 
tration is often so elaborate that it 
clouds the solo part, and very frequently 
renders it difficult to hear what is set 
down for it; that the upper range of 
the first string is employed with a pate 
and brilliant figures that before alt a 


keenest enjoyment. It was, as usual, atriumph of} over an effect of sameness is imparted’ 
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the lower strings. It is, however, cer. 
tain that Mr, Loeffler knew exactly 


What results he desired to produce, and. 


rhaps these were among them, and 
hat a better acquaintance with the 


Pee eition would cause these seeming 


” 
’ 


‘i 
x 
ind 
{ 


‘ments in his plan. 


_ The slow movement is affluent in noble 


fas an inspiriting dance rhythm, and 
its leading theme bears all the marks of 
@ Russian origin. On the whole the 
Parobki amuse themselves with little of 
sturdy rhythmic emphasis, but the 


7 


Fras a and poetic tenderness. The finale 


- 

. 
wf 

4 


_musical effect is daintily charming, and 
before it is all over there is force anéd 


accent sufficiently stirring. The fine 


-musicianship of the composer, his in- 


dependence of conventionality and the 


thoroughness of his mastery of his art | 


are convincingly displaye from the 
opening to the close of the work. The 
instrumentation may be again referred 
to by way of acknowledging its fresh- 


Mess, its refinement, its clearness and > 
_ the rich fancy in which it abounds, 


Mr. Kneisel’s performance of the solo 


“part was exquisitely elegant. It is 
Au 


gely difficult, but the ease, fluency and 


ey of his flawless technique, it is 


dly necessary to say, were wholly 


: wal to every demand. He evidently . 
played 


aa if be were in love with his 


task, and that his efforts were swayed 


by and gave evidence of the highest ar- 


tistic aspiring will be taken for granted, 


Perfection of intonation, of phrasing, of 

Nuance and of style were all there. The 

applause and the recalls when all was 

Over were stormily enthusiastic for 
layer and composer, and the success of 
oth was decided by the spontaneity and 

“re fervor of the acclaim that greeted 
em. 

The Strauss work made a far stronger 
‘effect, and became infinitely more clear 
under the brilliant and remarkable in- 
terpretation that Mr. Gericke accorded 
it than was the case of its earlier per- 
formances here. Then it seemed a mat- 
ter of eccentric noisiness, in which the 
professed mirthfulness of the composi- 
‘tion had to be taken for granted. As 
given last night it was full of bright- 

ess, was as clear as crystal, as far as 


tral music was ever overcome, it is sure- 
ly in -this work when it is read in Mr. 
Gericke's fashion. Its performance was 
-a splendid triumph of orchestral virtu- 
onary 
' Schubert's Italian overture, which is 
not s0 very Italian after all, was worth 
hearing again for its gentality and the 
grace and dainty color of its presenta- 
tion. The Brahms symphony was of ex- 
_ceptional worth, in both its reading and 
its playing. Mr. Gericke entered into 
its spirit with the keenest sympathy, 
a the result. was a large and as 
noble a performance as the work has 
ever had here. And, by the way, a 


word of warm recognition must not be | 
omitted for the care and the effective; | 


‘ness with which M. Loeffier’s beautiful 

Coll was treated by both conductor and 

‘orchestra. 

. The programme for the next concert 
s Overture, ‘‘Egmont,’”’ Beethoven; 


‘ ungarian dances, S. and 6, 
if Salina: symphony No. 3, Tschali- 
_kousky, first time. Mrs. Fanny Bloom- 
} fleld-Zeisle1 ig to be the soloist. 
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The programme of the sixth Symphony 
Concert, given in the Music Hall last Sat- 
urday evening, was: 

Schubert: Overture in the Italian Style, in C 
major, opus 170. - 

C. M. Loeffler: ‘‘Les Veillées de l’Ukraine,’’ Mor- 
ceau de Concert pour Violon et Orchestre. 
Richard Strauss: ‘‘Till Eulenspiegels lustige 

' §$treiche,’’ opus 28. 
Brahms: Symphony No. 4, in E minor, opus 98. 

Mr. Franz Kneisel was the violinist. 

It is a good many years since the Schu- 
bert overture was last played here; Mr. 
Paur gave its very inferior companion in 


 D major in the season of 1804-95, and about 


all one found interesting in it was the 
stretto, afterwards used by the composer, 
and with hundred-fold effect, in the first 


'movement of his great C-major symphony. 
When the present overture, in C major, | 


Was a regular repertory plece at the old 
concerts of the Harvard Musical Associa- 
tion, I must own to not liking it particu- 
larly; I even found it unpleasant. But 
times change, and our taste changes with 
them; last Saturday evening I found the 
piece delightful. It seems to me that the 
legend of its having been written in imita- 
tion of Rossini, in the heat of a first 
enthusiasm, cannot be entirely apocryphal; 
there are Rossinian suggestions in some of 
the themes which seem so evident as to 
have even something of the humorous in 
them. One can fancy Schubert slyly say- 
ing “Et ego!’’ as he wrote them down. 
The Italian form of this overture has long 
been considered, and with considerable 
justice, from one point of view, essen- 
tially an inferior one; it is commonly 
known by a disrespectful diminutive, as 
the “‘sonatina’”’ form. Fétis is quite sniffy 
about it; he says—of the Italian opera 
overture in general—‘Rossini cuts’ the 
Gordian knot. He does not make the 
second part, but confines himself to the 


| introduction of a few chords, in order to 
i is concerned, and, wonder- | . 

a ah telate, was really delightful in its | return to the primitive key, and then re- 

way. If the difficult task of proving | 


humorous possibilities in purely orches- | 


peats, almost exactly, the whole of the 
first part in another key.’’ But, before 
despising this proceeding, as merely an 
easy way out of a well-known (difficuity, 
we should, it seems to me, consider whether 
there be no intrinsic musical fitness in it; 
looking into the matter carefully, do we 
find that the sort of thematic material 
Rossini and his Italian contemporaries put 
into their overtures is capable of being 
worked up into a really good second part 
or ‘“‘free fantasia,’’ in a natural, unforced 
way? It seems to me that it cannot, that 
it does not lend itself to this sort of work- 
ing-out; and that the rather primitive 
form, far from being a worthy subject for 
contempt, acquires a certain artistic @€ig- 
nity by being just the form best edapted 
to the thematic contents of the Italian 
overture. Schubert here handles it with 
easy mastery, as to the manner born. I 


find this overture thoroughly charming; it | 


was exquisitely played. 


And now we have had Richard Strauss’s | 
‘“‘Eulenspiegel’’ for the second time. If | 


caution is ever a valuable quality in the 


1 ~~ 
Moin A 


Music Hall: Boston Symphony Orchesti ‘ rR 
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do with Richard Strauss, | foreibly as a piece o refined humor; musi+ 
‘eal humor is a ticklish thing, it is not 
clear, and has a tendency to fall into bur- 


iver since this young composer’s suite “In 


{talien,’’ opus 16, was played here on Dec. 
22, 1888, he has well maintained the im- 
pression he unmistakably made then: of 
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being somebody. Nothing of his has yet | 


been given here that has not made one 
feel him to be a composer to be taken very 
seriously; you may like and admire him, 
you may abominate him, but you cannot 
be indifferent to him nor pooh-pooh him. 
Ile has always had, and still has, @ good 
deal of the ugly duckling about him, and 
ugly ducklings do not invariably grow up 
into swans; this is true enough. But then 
we should remember, per contra, that it 
is only the ugly duckling that ever does 
grow up into a swan; take the whole list 
of swans we know: from old Bach to 
Wagner, they were all ugly ducklings once; 
not a soul of them, not even Felix Men- 


' Gelssohn, wore a smooth white swan’s 
| plumage, nor arched his neck gracefully at 
first. Call Richard Strauss the ugliest 
_@uckling of the lot; this is just the point 


that should commend caution to the critic! 
Strauss is one of those true originals 
who make conventional terminology ridic- 


_ulous; the standard terms in the musical 
_lexiccn are helpless in face of him, for they 
| fail utterly to give you any true idea of 


him. Say, as has been said of his latest 
‘“Heldenleben,” that ‘four distinct sus- 
pensions are sounded simultaneously with 
their four real notes in it’: enough to 
make an academician’s hair stand on end, if 
you will, but not in the least to the point. 
It has no more to do with the artistic 
quality of the ‘‘Heldenleben” than pointing 
out the once-famous cross-relation has to 
do with the artistic quality of Mozart’s C- 
major quartet. All one can justly say of 
it is that it is something new! The inter- 
esting question is: Does Strauss make it 
pay? He may be a madman: but are you 
so sure that, twenty-five years hence, all 
the world will not be mad with his mad- 
ness? Consider Wagner, and—go slow! 
When the “Hulenspiegel” was first given 


_here, in February, 1896. I thought it thor- 


oughly vile. Last Saturday it delighted me! 
Was it all a difference in the rendering? I 
hardly think so, though some difference of 
that sort may have been an item not to be 
ignored. But I think the most efficient dif- 
ference must have been in nivself. Since 
then I have heard, not only more of Rich- 
ard Strauss, but more of Rimsky-ixorsa- 
koff, Tchaikovsky, Vincent d’indy, Loef- 
fier and other men of our day; through 


; 


2 
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jlesque and farce; a good deal of the “fun’’. 
in ‘Eulenspiegel’ seems distinctly farciealy 
well, what of it? I have no objection “to. 
farce, if recognized as such; this thing of 
Strauss’s may not be a musical counterpart 
of “Sydney Smith at his best; but that 
does not trouble me in the least, let it be 
farce, if it likes. What quite reconciles me 
to its farcicality is that, along side of all 
this’ element in it, I find an enormous 
amqunt of truly musical beauty. For the 
first time have I appreciated what people 
mean by Strauss’s fine sense for orchestral 
color; hitherto I have found him wonderful, 
but a thought over-strident and ear-shock- 
ing; the ‘‘Eulenspiegel’’ now seems to me a 
wondrously beautiful kaleidoscope, a true 
enchantment to the sensual ear. The usé 


the composer makes of his old “rogue’s ! 


tune”’ is fairly ideal; he develops hints at 
beauty in it that fairly bewitch one. The 
nerformance was a wonder; it beggars 
praise. | 

The Brahms symphony was admirably 
ead and played. It came in just the right 
place on the programme; what preceded it 
acted as the proper foil, it did not kill it in 
the least. The symphony made more than 
ever the impression of a great and beautiful — 
work, full of genuine stuff.y Bhs 

Of Mr. Loeffler’s ‘‘Veillées de l’'Ukraine” | 
IT am impelled to speak with more than 
usual admiration, !f with my usual resere. 
vation. One of the hardest lessons to Jearn~ 
is not to ask a man to get out of his own 
skin. Mr. Loeffler is not only a violinist, he 
has absorbed the quintessence of his instrus | 
ment into his very blood; as Sardou sees” 


everything according to the optics of the 


&tage, so does Mr. ‘Loeffler seem to feel and 
think through the violin. To me, on the 
other hand, the violin is but an instrument 
like another; I make the same demands’, 
upon it—not the same, perhaps, but as se- 
vere—that I do upon other instruments; 
the first of which demands its that I shall | 
hear it without effort. Now, in a piece ike 


“Les Veillées de l’Ukraine,’’ I do not h 


them I have been led to look more sympa- ! 


thetically into Liszt, the essential gist of 
Berlioz has become more plain to me; in a 


word, I have worked my way farther into ; 


the musical spirit of our time. I have 
stopped asking for things which Strauss 
cannot give me—and would be a person of 
small importance, if he could—and have all 
the more appreciativeness for what he has 
to offer. I feel more at home in his pe- 
culiar idiom, mainly because I have a bet- 
ter understanding of what he has to say; 
you do not catch the spirit of a language 
from its grammar, but from what its great 
writers have said in it. I cannot say now 


you come to that, but he speaks it 


it without effort; I can hear it, yes, but 
have to strain every auditory nerve to the 
uttermost to do so, and get my impression 
of the music only through this constant 
sense of effort. It may be worth the 
trouble, indeed, I find it richly worth it; 
but the sense of physical effort is there, 


| the same, and discounts my enthusiasm. I 


Cc 
- 
dom has no effect upon my instincts. rit 

Still I must do with Mr. Loeffler what I 
have to do with all other composers: take 


him as I find him. The impression made. 


, upon me by this remodelled “‘Vetllées de 
l'Ukraine’’—both at preliminary rehears is 


and at the concert—is so strong and coms 
pelling that I can only give it unreserved}; ‘s 
The thing seems to me a work of genius 
from beginning to end; the compose> spe Ks 
an exotic dialect, exotic even to himself, 1 


‘odd ¢ - 
‘vy 
. 
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"with him into that atmosphere of high ner- fler rewrote the work, and he made ‘detail.. It is as the dream waite Tee | | ner 
‘yous tension which he breathes hebitually, many end serious changes. The third . san ee OF pei oe ear 1 gpraete l Sai on 
4 | lungs. While with movement was omitted last night. , sng | cight me Peon Gai: Seite 
and I find it suited to my ‘ung , Lan om ast I a eight measures given out fortissimo by 
“him, I feel that I can make the cross-re- = Mr. Apthorp says in the program the-full orchestra.” ae / 
‘lation my daily bread, and thrive on it..In book: Bos | I am not favoradly inelined toward 
“Legs Velllées de l’Ukraine’ everything ‘The original title of this composition | the extraction of sinbeaths from Cus 
| seems natural, primesautier, and unforced; ‘Les Veillées de lUkraine’—is exceed- | 


yet this ap-}cumbers. This analysis reminds me of 
“it all hangs together, and has patent mean- | ingly difficult to render into English; | 
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parent simplicity is the result. of long | the cpening sentence of John Phoenix s 
| 


and anxious hearing, experience, im-{ masterly discvssion of “The Plains: 
‘ng. Here I find what seems to me true and | we have no word that expresses the | see aoe | acagag ng sabphe se How jode symphonie,” by Jabez Tarbox. | 
complete mastery; the composer never ap- | exact meaning of ‘veillée’; ‘vigil’ comes oe ae e few introductory meas-}‘'The sympkonie opens upon the wide 
! ey ) ures of the second movement! How jand boundless plains in longitude 115 
pears to hesitate for an instant; you feel nearest to it, but that has certain asso- different timbres melt into each other, | W., latitude 35 degrees. 21 ne and 
‘him to be looking round neither for ideas  ciations which the French ‘veillée’ has | | and there is the calm watched by the 3 seconds N. and about 60 miles from 
nor phrases. The former he has already in not. A ‘veillée’ is merely a sitting up | ; | | aR a a8! in al the west bank of Pitt River. These 
‘sbundance, the latter come of themseives. late into the night, a not going to bed.” | | Md eee ay at se Pape wi {daia are beautifully and clearly ex-} _ 
For poetic beauty and poignancy of con- Now Littré defines ‘“‘veiliée’ as the | ality of tone: . poetic ‘pressed by a long (topographically) | 
tes 2 | quality of tone; unostentatious posses-, drawn note from an FE fi: tarinet.”’ | 
ception, for supreme virtuosity of execu- sit ing up of several persons together sion of flawless technic; sympathetic’ Strauss’s letter t I os net. ‘ | 
tion, this last completed composition of Mr. during the time that is intended for |  ectally Se ee toa aie a 


haring in the mood, the ‘“stimmung”’ nenaahe Bias 6 | 
sleep, and ‘especially the asse lage | 5s pg Rt renee wise >. : especialy if you have read the adven- 
Loeffier’s is indeed a wonder. It is a living , of Stitawers eg pi a eh at ee we | of his colleague; rhapsodic freedom in {ures of his hero. It is a vulgar boo 


. : ‘ , . . ’ me) » kK 
‘picture in which I, at least, can feel noO\ talk together white they sit up to. diss. SO ee eter in Litie tinenlas <t ull of practical jokes that are regarded 
flaw. Mr. Kneisel played it admirably, with | work.’”’ ‘‘Veillée’’ also means the action | embroidery that seemed the anima | by the German mind as indescribably 
his wonted totality of conception and per- of watching the sick at night. Mr. G. | al funny. Many cf these jokes are of a 
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thought of the moment—these were _ 
fection in detail. The applause at the end 
was worthy of the effort. 

The next programme is: Beethoven, over- 
ture to “Bgmont,”’ opus 8&4; Grieg, con- 
certo for pianoforte, in A minor, opus 16; 
Brahms, Hungarian Dances, Nos. 1, 2 and 
6; Tchaikovsky, symphony No. 3, in Dd 
major, opus 20 (first time in Boston). Mrs. 
Fanny Bloomfield-Zeisler will be- the 
pianist. W. Ba A. 
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‘LOBFPLER, 


A Revised Edition of His 


“Veillees de PUkraine.” 


—_- ee 


* 


Mr. Franz Kneisel’s Fine 
Performance of It. 


R. Strauss, Brahms and Schu- 
bert at the Symphony. 


The program of the sixth Symphony 
concert in Music Hal! last night, Mr. 


H. Wilson, who compiled the program 
book of Nov. 21, 1891, was not easily 
disturbed by any question of transia- 
tion. He guyly wrote: ‘A collection of 
short tales by the Russian author Go- 
gul (sic), bearing the title ‘Les Veillées 
de Ukraine,’ which, freely translated, 
we will call ‘Fireside Stories of 
Ukraine,’—2 place in Russia—suggested 
to Mr. Loeffler for musical treatment.’’ 

These tales of the Ukraine are grave 
and gay, and as in so many Russian 
stories, there is sadness even in the 
gayety. No wonder that they appealed 
to Mr. Loeffler and suggested music 
to him. It is not easy to remember 
distinctly the details of a composition 
like that violin suite after one hearing 
and at the end of eight years, but immny 
general recollection is that the suite 
was then diffuse and a little garrulous 
in spite of the many beauties which it 
contained; and I remember that the 
finale then seemed the most firmly-kKnit 
movement During the last eight years 


Mr. Loeffler has studied much, and he} 
has gained steadily in.mastery of his , 
art. The suite as it now stands—I refer | 
only to the movements. played last | 
night--is characteristic of Mr. Loeffler, | 
even though there is no touch of the' 


macabre in which he often finds delight 
and which he expresses poignantly. 
There is no bitterness in the melan- 
choly; there is no hopelessness in the 
mild splendor of the Ukraine night; 
there is no mockery df the merriment. 
Here is purely imaginative music that 
is gentle in sadness and, although there 
is the expression of village sport, there 
is no accompanying smell of vodka. 
The solo violin is used as an orches- 


some of the qualities of his admirable 
performance. 
« * « 
Richard Strauss’s “Till Eulenspiegel’s 
Merry Pranks’ was first performed at 
a Girzenich concért in Cologne, Noy. 


5, 1895. It was first played here Feb. 


9? 1895. That same night Maurel, Sa- 
ville, Lola, Beeth and others appeared 
in ‘Falstaff’? at. Mechanics’ Building, 


and many of us did not hear Strauss’s. 


tune until it was led last evening by 
Mr. Gericke, 

When Dr. Willner, the conductor at 
Cologne, asked the ec#mposer for an ex- 
planatory program of the ‘‘poetical in- 
tent’ of this piece, Strauss replied: ‘‘It 


4s impossible for me to furnish a pro-f 


gram to ‘Hulenspiegel’; were I to put 
{nto words the thoughts which its sev- 
eral incidents suggested to me, they 
would seldom suffice and might even 
|give rise to offence, Let me leave i 
therefore, to my hearers to erack Ut} 
hard nut whieh the Rogue has pre 
vided for them. By way of helpin 
them to a better -understanding, ;° 
seems sufficient to point out the tw: 
‘Mulenspiegel’ motives, which, in th 
most manifold disguises, moods, and sk 
uations, pervade the whole up to th 
catastrophe, when, after he has bee: 
condemned to death, Till is strung uj 
-to the gibbet. For the rest, let them 
guess at the musical joke which .; 
/ Rogue has offered them.” 
_ Several Gerrnan critics have tried t 
‘“cyack the hard nut.’’ Thus Mv’. 
, Klatte wrote an elaborate analysis tha’ 
‘was published in the ANgemeine Musik 
Zeiturg, Nov. 8, 189. He finds that the 


ever vulgar the hero may 


Rabelaisian nature, and perhaps it is 
not well to inauire too carefully into 
Strauss’s scheme. 

The work itself is of genuine interest 
throughout, and many, pages are of rare 
musical strength and charm. There Is 
here a rhythmic as well as a harmonic 
boldness that has been surpassed only 
by the Strauss of ‘Thus pake Zara- 
thustra.’’ (And are we not to hear his 
still later works, “Don Quixote” and 
the “‘Heldenleben’’ symphony?) He has 
enlarged the possibilities of orchestral 
expression, and yet in ‘*Till’’ there is 
nothing that is hopelessly involved or 


cryptic. Furthermore, there is through- 


out the spirit of popular lonsem: How- 
e, there is 
no superfluity of naughtiness in the 


music: for any attempt at realism does 


not go beyond the boundaries of art, 
*€ 


a se 
The orchestra played the. piece by 


Strauss superbly, and it was led with 
ereat insight and full appreciation by 
Mr. Gericke, who also conducted Mr. 
- Loeffler’s suite with infinite pains. Pos- 
. sibly a little more rehearsal might have 
improved the performance of the lat- 
Stier's difficult score, but as it was the 
performance gave much pleasure. The 
overture of Schubert was, in its way, 
amusing, and the symphony by Brahms 
no doubt thrilled his passionate admir- 
ers. 


Philip Hale. 
+ *s ) 
Mr. Hu1eker. writes as follows con-| 


cerning Mr. Loeffler of this city: 


|| @pening measures irdicate the folk- The composer is a singularly sympa- | | 
character of the story and Say “Once thetic man, but it was his poetic music| || 
true meaning of the word should play upon a time’’: then the thematic ma~fithat first attracted me. Fancy the 


| | 
: terial is exposed so that the hearer is : ne | 
it. Not that the solo part is ungrate- | « ascetic head of a edieval dream | 
st Lo ennbled “to recognize the pranks and jj @Sce ad oO m a eamer, | | 
“1. Introduetion : ful; on the contrary, it is tuneful | c Pi | 
| 


Gericke, conductor, was: 


tral not merely as a virtuoso instru- 
Overture in the Italian Style, 


ment, and yet only a virtuoso in the 


Cnt : one whose dreams possess him until 

ir Rae : h droll tricks which the crafty schemer 7 : 

| fag smi i Mea ga agar ae et — np is nbout to bring before our eyes.” Tilly they are women pate ee owes = 
At. A Night in May <The Drowne soloist by surprising orchestral com- warders thfowsh the land as-an edven——2 278m CrUchicd oy ament & eet 
Girl—Runa). ae. {trey with tattered clothes; he rides fanatic, and by temperament a recluse. 


IV. The Parobki amuse themselves. binations and lose for a moment the if ar. & = ype Fea A -~) To this simplicity add the tortured 
“Tif Eulcnspiegel’s Merry Pranks,’ thread of the story. There are few | into the market of a city: “Clink! complex atte of the modern tone 
| 
| 


| 
' 


usicians who are so curious in or- clash; clatter! A confvsed sound off : | 
ae Al experiments; there are few, broken pots ond pam, and the market- Ppowe 200 t°  CUteey Seek. me the 
still fewer, who succeed so trium- | | een 
phantly in experiments that seem at | ||) am is an unctuous priest; anc now a 


ridden at times by the virtuoso, Here 


| || oe " ' we get a scheme of personality that 
first too daring, or hopeless. Mr. Loef- | || pon Juan at whom, hewever, ba a is as morbidly fine as a Huysmaas 


filer is fastidious in everything; melody, jlaugh; therefore he hates the man 
harmony. orchestral dress; his fastidi- | race; he mocks professors, doctors, and 
eusness is not finical; at is. a desire _ corp abit eared Pas te he Ptah niet 
3 7 I the true artist to do his best, to , #t ke is brou efore the Cad. , | 
hestra, under Mr. | | find the one, the only harmonic and Sentence is proncunced; ‘the descend- | I dag So AR IB ape — so 
of that year. It then consisted of four (,-hestral expression for his thought, ing leap of a minor seventh in the! burst, Involution «after snyoluionah 
to steer clear of the conventional. the -basseors, horns, trombones. and tuba! giscern in Loeffler’s gray and piprest ie) 


with the fantastic visions of a Berlioz, | 
All this and something more is Loef-| 
fler, He is the musician of culture, 


| 
i 

worten are put’ to fiight!” And now humah plan let this artist also_ be 
| 
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BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 


re ras 0 Mr. WILHELM GERICKE, Conduetor. 
away ‘ar pr bes ae ay those 


Desens rey panel ape, after 
xn aes “Loon 


month 
by s 
al 


“in their choice. 
songs are not for the 
pre tw but for the vecnlet who pi 
deep musical insight and the art 
| of converting’ the inner content of songs 
Mt saa be per- Pa ‘the audience. * * * As a master 
tose things, is Charles’ of scoring Mr. Loeffler has no superior 
nd if his body were j|in this country and few equals any- 
a ee ee as DraAve’|| where. Rich and various as his or- 
chestral pag are, ner are ‘never gar. 


VIL CONCERT. 


SATURDAY, DECEMBER 2, AT 8, P. 
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The IV. movement (SCHERZO) of the SYMPHONY will be onnitted. 


Programme. 


: anna BEETHOVEN. OVERTURE to GoETHE’s ‘‘Egmont.”’’ op. 84. 


an- | substantial 
-|-in the more “ageng am forms. o 
‘Ss. eae. which his pecullarly py rer tagl 
dreamy thought breathes itself 
‘more directly to the hearer.” 


GRIEG. CONCERTO for PIANOFORTE, in A minor, op. 16. 


I. Allegro molto moderato. 
II. Adagio. 
III. Allegre molto e marcato. 


BRAHMS. THREE HUNGARIAN DANCES, Nos. 1, 2 and 6. 
I. Allegro molto. 


II. Allegretto. 
VI. Vivace. 


(Scored for ORCHESTRA by the COMPOSER and ALBERT PARLOW). 


TCHAIKOVSKY. SYMPHONY No. 3, in D major, op. 29. 


. INTRODUZIONE E ALLEGRO: 
Moderato assai (Tempo di marcia funebre). 
Allegro brillante. 
II. ALLA TEDESCA: X 
Allegro moderato e simplice.—Trio: L’istesso tempo. 
Iil. ANDANTE: Andante elegiaco, 
IV. ScHERZzO: Allegro vivo.—Trio; L’istesso tempo. 
V. FINALE: Allegro con fuoco (Tempo di Polacca). 


(First time in Boston). 


Scloist: 


Mrs. FANNY BhLOOMFPIELD-ZEISLER. 
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The Pianoforte is a Steinway. 


Ladies i in the audience will confer a favor on those occupying seats behind 
them if they will remove their Hats. 
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Gid, rase, the 


Maker of dizzy decorative spirals for 
wis instrument; now brilliancy, éclut 
and the cloistral dreamer is forgotten. 
From such an unique combination 
nique music must come. The sonzs, 
the “Divertimento’’—which precedes the 
“Ukraine’’—“‘Les Mort de Tintigailes,”’ 
as ih unheard here, and the sextet are 
works that easily rank with any lat- 
ter bike f roductions. Loeffler is fas- 
‘Cinate y the problems of. timbre, 
and so the endless series of lovely 
and terrible sounds that may be made 
with an crchestra are to him wor.h 
ches $ worth dying, for. He should 
ke Sheltered in some half ruined cha- 
teau, flanked by a Gothic forest, and 
‘fe ne brisht waters. Therefrom he 
Would discern those Maeterlinckian 
‘Ships that bore the Prince to the 
Seven sleeping brides. But this same 
‘chateau must possess a French chef, 
‘for Loefiier is modern and knows that 
certain recondite art, silken in web and 
s t with more colors than the prism, 
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ein the N. Y. Times of 


> C. M. Loeffler of this city: “If Mr. 
'(|Charles Martin Loeffler, violinist of the 


Bostoh Symphony Orchestra, lived in 
Berlin, he would be treated as a per- 


‘son of considerable importance in the 


musical circles of that city. But he 
lives in America, and that. brings him 
much too close to many of those who 
are called upon to pass judgment on 
his merits. His compositions which 


have been heard in this city entitle him 
to a place of no small size in the musi- 
cal activities of the day. Symphonies 


by foreign composers of much less 


‘music worth than his chamber music 


have had the honor ‘of performances 
by the leading orchestras of the coun- 
try, and as for songs, Mr. Loeffler’s are 
far and away finer than many of those 
which are sung year in and year out 
by singers who are wise, perhaps, after 
all, in their choice. Mr. Loeffier's 
songs are not for the ordinary salon 
singer, but for the vocalist who pos- 


must be fed, not as fecd huge Ger- || sesses deep musical insight and the art 


mans who carved a symphony or an 
ratorio on bread and beet and beer. 
An art aristocrat, if I may be per- 
ieuitted to say all these things, is Charles 
Martin Loeffler, and if his body were 
“as strong as his sou.—it is just as brave 
-—he could be expected to compose big 
things. Yet I am a believer jin physica! 
delicacy existing within a coarse husk; 
Witness Renan, and powerful music has 
come from_a sick frame—Chopin, for 
example. Loeffler has been called a 
cf adent because of his choice of 
‘themes, his sharp contrasts of melan- 
‘choly and ecstasy, and the profoundly 
aaa character of his poetic subjects. 
Very well; let us admit this. He is 
‘décadent, for he prefers the twilight to 
‘the dawn and dawn to the g'are of mid- 
‘day. There are trumpets in his orches- 
‘tra, but their tone is veiled almost as 
Alfred de Vigny’s sound of the horn in 
‘the woods at dusk. His exceeding fine 
color sense enables him to endlessly 
experiment and split hues into subtle 
‘Splinters of light. It is this, with a 
: ulsating orchestra, a passion for the 
rf? utiful and the strange, that—given 
his admirable musical equipment—sin- 
gles Loeffler’s compositions from his 
contemporaries and lends it a note of 
‘subtle distinction. He could set Baude- 
‘laire’s lines “In undulant robes, with 
'Macreous sheen impearled, she walks as 
‘in some stately saraband,’’ and for 
G pgel and Turgenev’s simple peasants 
i se has sympathy. This versatility in 
taste but deepens the mystery of his 
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of conveying the inner content of songs | 


to the audience. * * * As a master 
of scoring Mr. Loeffler has no superior 
in this country and few equals any- 
where. Rich and various as his or- 
chestral tints are, they are never gar- 


ish and the ear is not assaulted, as it 
too often is in the music of less judi- 
cious writers for the intrumental body. 
But, after all, it is impossible to avoid 
the opinion that this composer's most 
substantial successes have been’ gained 
in the more intimate forms of music, 
through which his peculiarly reflective 
and dreamy thought breathes itself 
more directly to the hearer.”’ 
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SHASON 1899-1900. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 


Mr. WILHELM GERICKE, Conduetor. 


VIL. CONCERT. 


SATURDAY, DECEMBER 2, AT 8, P. M. 


BEHTHOVEN OVERTURE to GOETHE’S ‘Egmont.’ op. 54. 


GRIKG. CONCERTO for PIANOFORTE, in A minor, op. 16 
. Allegro molto moderato. 


(I, Adagio. 
(II. Alleyre molto e marcato 


BRAHMS THREE HUNGARIAN DANCES, Nos. 1. 2 and 06. 
. Allegro molto. 
rretto. 
ace. 


(Scored for ORCHESTRA by the COMPOSER and ALBERT PARLOW). 


TCHAIKOVSKY SYMPHONY No. 3, in D major, op. 29. 
i. INTRODUZIONE E ALLEGRO: 
Moderato assai (Tempo di marcia funebre). 
llevro brillante. 
ALLA LEDESCA 
Allegro moderate 
Tl, ANDANTE: 
~ScHERZO: Allegro vivo.—Trio; L’istesso tempo. 
. FINALE: Allevro con fuoco (Tempo di Polacca). 


(First time in Boston). 


SOlo1st: 
FANNY BhOONFIELD-ZEISLER. 
The Pianoforte is a Steinway. 


Ladies in the audience will confer a favor on those occupying seats behind 
them if they will remove their Hats 
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through it; this concerto only attained 
this in its second movement and even 
here by the rather conventional de-. 
vice of giving themes to the orchestra: 
and embellishing them on the solo in-" 
strument. There were points of beauty 
in the concerto, but they were what Ad- 
dison would have called 
‘The pale, unripened beauties of the North.’ 


in-so-far that they were not developed ~ 
and allowed to unfold themselves sym- 
metrically; the triumph won was rath-. 
er for the pianist than for the compo- 
sition. 

And now eame three MHungarian 
Dances which Mr. Cericke played upen 
his orchestra as 2 soloist might play 
upon his instrumect. We have spoken 
so often of the growth of our orchestra 
to an ever higher standard that it is 
but just that we should emphasize the 
fact that its conductor has also pro- 
gressed. 

In the old days we recognized Mr. 
Gericke as the man who was building 
for us “the orchestra of the future,” 

| was was gathering and disciplining the 
forces of our musical army, who was a 
classicist to the finger-tips, but too con- 
servative in his programmes and a mu- 
sician who dreaded the clash and clan- 
gor of the ultra-moderns. We still find 
him a noble reader of.the classic ‘scores, 
but after the many novelties of the 
| broadls season we perceive that he is 
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Symphony Concert—A Tschai- 


kowsky Composition. 


The UWitlanders had their innings at 
the symphony concert of Saturday, and 
Norway, Hungary and Russia contrib- 
uted to the exotic feast, but Beethoven 
was the .musical grace before these 
strong viands. 

The “Egmont” overture ‘s one of the 
best musical tributes to Liberty; human 
liberty and universal brotherhood were 
Beethoven’s chief ideals, and the Heroic 
symphony, the ninth symphoay and this 
overture, show their crystallization into 
music, 

The “Egmont” overture seems rather 
a@ conservative score nowadays, yet It 
was radical enough when it was written. 
The violinists complained bitterly of 
being forced up to four-lined ©, as they 
were in this composition, end held such 
alpine excursions as fit only for solo 
work. The famous piccolo passages in 
_the Coda show that if “Freedom siaricked 
when Kosciusko fell’? she also screamed 
lustily when Egmont was decapitated. 
The important instrument was bril- 
liantly played and gave to the final 
cadences just the proper ‘‘elan.” 


fhe trumpets gave their fanfares | t oadly catholic in his repertuire, and 


rith ade rer, T , al- ) 
ata aitatitve are fe Oia, ‘the absolutely marvellous performance 
cult, in fact there is not a very trying | 2% “Till Eulenspiegel” at the preceding 


trumpet passage in any of Beethoven’s | Concert, and the caprice of the “Hun- 


works, the ‘‘Léonora” signals being the (; garian Dances” at this, sprit yer poe! - 
only very important phrases for the in- | ms + or vy op a omen oon a 
strument. The overture was played with | the old, e orches g 


| . i der has also developed. 
great effect and one may cordially rec- lea ; 
ognize the freedom. from exaggeration Exquisite was the oboe work in the 


1 

which made the reading more deligntiul ‘second of these Brahms numbers, ang 
than many that we can recall. Tie ap- ! the naive character was added to by 
plause after the performance was de- | quaint rhythmic constructions, synco- 
cidedly spontaneous. | pation of the Metre, and an organ-point 

Grieg’s piano concerto in A minor | Upon the kettle-drum that was re:nark- 
does not wear well: it is rather eccen- | ably effective. The third of the set we 
tric in some of its effects and does not liked least, since it exploited the same 
attain the coherency which one may kind of caprice that Liszt has given 
demand in this form. It received a fic- a too “penagpet i iB g his Rhapsodies,—t 
e+ : : avor oO e cir ' 
titious value through the verve and ‘he kettle-drum had a field-night at 


dash with which Mrs. Fannie Bloom- 
: sam, {| this concert; it ushered in Grieg’s Con- 
field-Zeisler played it. The pianist com certo in an obbligato passage, it wie tie 


pletely won her audience; her work was ; 
| : ‘ ~ tits presence felt in the Hungar.an 
of a breadth and power distinctly mas Dances, and now it gave a picturesque 


culine, yet the fioriture of the Adagio monotony to the beginning of Tschai- 


, le delicacy. | 
The. Sravanre se ser ce y- “double kowsky’s third symphony, heard for the 
first time in Boston. 


trills recalled the fortissimo trillist to : : ae 
whom this work is dedicated,—Edmund The Russians may renounce Thera 
Neupert,—and in her martial rendering kowsky as often as they please as no 
of the first movement Mme. Blvomfield- being truly Muscovite in his musical 
Zeisler often recalled the lamented Nor- | expression, we shall still maintain that 

his melancholy has a flavor that is of 


wegian pianist. the Orient and that his tendency to sor- 


c he 
avant ‘could Feat Weel Nonceas the row is nor akin vl Te mrtg 
. * |. tal morbidness which is a flaw in 
fact that the work was not well mor moiexs. aabool. 


tised together; there were alternate lay- Like the old Puritans, Tschaikowsky 


ers of solo and orchestral work, there : 
: ’ f takes a keen delight in being miserable, 
were piano themes with orchestral ac The introduction to the present sym= 
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companiment, but a symphonic blending 
of the two forces was rarely apparent; 


phony is a gloomy threnody which is” 
made very impressive by an organ=) 
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Symphony orchestra in Music Hall last — eee ene. TON Ose co ae ob a ae 

“WW raic ppt | evening was: A det : . | elety gave it as long ago as Web f, | 
‘Freischuetz”’ overture, just after | : re ana 5 ding to oston should have waited more than 3 

speaks 


“the “horn quartette; Weber's touch is Ov ' “dramatic power or | years for an opportunity to hear it, con- 
‘almost equalled therein the impressive |Home an dae ete OP gO ig’ 27 arama “breadth of delivery ‘to wake the / sidering the Smieinly a long work for @ 
een of contrabasses and kettle- | Symphony No. 8, in D-major, op. 29...... echoes’ which should be the legitimate Sehony halt ad ah pe dbing Prd 
taods ; b e Allegro which followed was (First ti in bet Tschaikowsky effect of such ‘a burst of song’ as Mo- dant proof of originality in treatment, | 
tawdry by comparison with the dirge- shel i tae ton rr art evidently intended.” Now, when and abounds in peculiar effects, The 
like introduction, and showed the Rus- | The soloist was Mrs. Fanny Bloom- “elegiac theme,” so to speak, in the 


‘sian using something very like: the | field-: Mozart wrote ‘“‘L'amero,” he was four- © third movement, is perhapS the most 
American ‘“rag-time.”’ The sbeainent _ yeaa There was @ very latge teen years old! He wrote it in the sen- | interesti episode. Coming from. a 


en 7 mental fashion of the day; in fact, he | Russian, it is not strange that, in this 
eet "ae a lhl pes hyd of counter- _ Mr. Gericke gave a noble interpreta- timen tad the tend anh there ‘| symphony, folk-song melodies are fre- 
| , ost something by j tion of the “E r t oa tae exaggerate 1e tenderness, a quently introduced. These are treated 
the weak character of the cantus firmus. gmont” overture, it was 


; was nothing in this first opera, “Il Re in a very unique and unconyentional 
One must ‘give special and emphatic solid, brilliant and impressive, and none 


” owe way. Indeed, Tschaikowsky shows him- 
| the less interesting because it di | Pastore,” to warrant great flights of if in his symphony steadily original 
praise to the bassoons {n this sym- | seek to discover pr effects nor ae pee nek EE lavas 4 i . 


oe dramatic power. Should, then, this par- ‘and often interesting. As a matter of 
sacl “ie! ve mde ages ig poo ev andi TR, points in search of ticular aria have been sung in that j OOESe the pronestes worked ad one’”’ 
> 8 in ngs. eé closing movemen : : ay a ae in ut ever ossible effect. 
several parts of the work; in the second, | “25 wrought up with thriliing hee eae style, it would have been false to the bac re h Srarcella “gembrich is to be heard 
third, and the final movements the bas- emphasis. A stirring round of applause intention of the boy genius who con- gt the Symphony concerts this week an 
'soon had obbligato passages that were eee Nie ga eke ati endéd the perf eeived the exquisitely simple pastoral ; great assemblages may be counted upon. 
: ; ‘Sg ne orm- 


> , : avin ‘aiaitaie ia tar : "he aftist is to sing an aria from |, 
ory gy and were exquisitely per- ; ances of the Brahms dances, It is not song. In the stress and storm of mod Mozart's “Flight from the Seraglio.” 
sorme na e second movement was a} easy to recall when they were ever be- ern singing, pure Mozart singing strikes ‘The orchestra’s selections will be 
Tedesca,” a dance which seemed to be fore given here with the spirit, the ef- some auditors as “tame.’’ Velvet and _Dreseke’s ‘‘Jubilee’”’ overture (first time) 
‘the connecting link between Waltz ana %¢ctive accent and the graceful and fas- arls caress 't sti three movements, from Berlioz’ |'Romed | 
Minuet. It was graceful and its sau cinating piquancy that Mr. Gericke im- pearls caress the eye; they don't star- | ang Juliet; Johann Strauss’ “Spring || 
bate. lont not thine i the “peasy ep yl pepcbat vy Nh i | the clearness and tle it with glitter. It was much the | Voices’ and Liszt's ome No. 1, in 
‘After this moment of happiness the com- acquitted CE gh al atal abenataa de same with the singing the other night, [Re Me 
7 joser returns to his troubles (with Mrs. | It-can hardly be said that the pre- ‘when the notes of this lovely aria, the 
-Gummidge-like lachrymosity) and gives | “pe heen gh noe Oy eoeny added any- very antithesis of vocal fireworks or 
an impressive elegy, which has 2 pathet- . e reputation of the composer, “dramatic power,” were poured forth in 


7? and is overshadowed immeasur 
ic reiteration not unlike the effect goined the “Pathetigque”’ in largeness sag Mo 4 sustained and limpid tones. Melba is 
not a Mozart singer. There are things 


se nepsnoy en in the slow movement of oa ae ay diy irene depth of thought 
the sevent symphony. It is a musi- an SK1 n treatment. It is in ve Ci ‘ = 
‘ hat even she cannot do; she knows her 
cal presentation of the joet’s tines,— eee ee camer YL’ eek. he Nastariia. ake: sticks t the florid 
music in which her matchless voice has 
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It is suspected, had Orpheus called on 
his Eurydice with such stentorian tones 
as Miss Clara Butt sang that appealing 
Gluck aria the other afternoon, the lady 
would have returned instanter to her 
commanding spouse. She would have 
been afraid not to! The London singer 


— ET PT me 


'scherzo, was omitted in this perform- 


‘One fatal remermbrance, ; , 
One Sorrow. that throws ance, The work ‘is wholly clear as a 


Its black shade alike 
O‘er our joys and our woes.’’ 


‘a brooding rather than a poignant grief. 
| The Scherzo was omitted (for this is 
(a five-movement symphony) which may 
“have occasioned the preponderance of 


dness which we tind in the wor’ ag 


‘presented. 

' The finale was learnedly contrapuntal | 
‘and presented a tugaio that reminded 
“in the order of the entrances, of the 
‘first fugue of the “Welltempered Clavi- 


| first hearing, but with the exception of 


the second movement, which oscillates 


| between. a minuet and a German “‘laud- 


ler,’’?’ and is alternately daintil rett 
and breezily vivacious, there is nommnath 
that is potently interesting in it. 

The finale is strong and animated, but 
its leading is not of striking worth, 
and with its frugal treatment becomes 
at length tiresome through its persistent 


/ reiteration and unedifying noisiness. 


There is a massive outburst of rich tone 
at the repetition of the folksong second 
theme, and the climax is worked out 
brilliantly, but, after all, it is very much 


no rival. It would be impossible for her 
to sing this aria in the spirit in which 
the boy Mozart wrote it. 


SEVENTH SYMPHONY CONCERT. 

The soloist at’ the symphony offering 
last week was that brilliant and strong- 
ly effective pianist, Mrs Fanny Bloot- 
ficld Zeisler. She is better worth hear- 
ine than ever. Her performance of 
Grieg’s. concerto, in A minor, No. 16, 
gave excellent opportunity for the dis- 


has caught the town as much by her 
manner and presence on the stage as by 
her voice. She is quite an unusual con- 
cert product, and her face is a most in- 
| teresting one to study as she sings. Tues- 
day Miss Butt wore a white embroidered 
gown over pale rose color, and the string 
of pearls, with some roses in the corsage. 
The customary noises outside the build- 
ing and now and then a ferocious 
squeak of the chairs made her smile. 
And as she has the rare ability of do- 


play of that wonderful technical skill 

and great power contrasted with mar- 

velous daintiness of expression which | ing so with her eyes, the 

sta her cag Sig of the es oar effect was very pretty. Miss 

thy among e women artists of our : a 3 

time in pianoforte playing. The orches- Ellen Terry, who flitted about 

tra under Mr Gericke’s baton accom- | the hall, attracted as much _ 

panied Mme Bloomfield Zeisler in 4 | attention as the singer. 

most appreciative and thoroughly de- | 

lightful way. Not without cause did the ji ycer. 

goloist make special acknowledgment = 

to the skilled players and their watch- 

fui director at the close of the Norwe- | eal 

gian’s exacting concerto. With the au- + HONGROISH, No. 3. 

diences, the success of the artist aS a 

matter of course was complete. 
Beethoven’s noble ‘Egmont’ overture, 

ncbly played, introduced the program. _ 

After the Grieg concerto—perhaps as a 


chord,” and was admirably played by 
the strings! Here, too, the bassvon was | 
-given further opportunity (although not 
[in the fugal work) and the use_of the 
“wood-wind was typically Tschaikcw- 
~skian. 7 
- The symphony is a strong one, and . 
|only confirms our opinion that Tschai- | and no longer arouses the enthusiasm | 
‘kowsky is the best outcome of the Rus- | that first greeted it and when it caused 
f sian school up to the present date of | its composer to be hailed as ‘a Nore | 
! 
} 


of much ado about nothing. 

The Grieg concerto has aged consider- | 
ably since it was last heard at these | 
concerts. Its melodious themes and its | 
characteristic harmonies are still charm- | 
ing, the orchestration still abundant in 
grace and beauty; but the composition 
as a whole now seems weak and trivial, 


——— 


' om wegian Chopin.’’ 
writing. Louis C, slson. Mrs. Bloomfield-Zeisler who was cor- 


| Giaily received, played the exacting solo 


THE SYMPHONY CONCERT, | ols i nina hts ea 


Her and artistic refinement of style that 


made her performance delightful and _ 
A Noble Interpretation of the 


7% Liszr and FRANZ DOPPLER. ) 


satisfying from beginning to end. Nor. sort of relief for the heavy work to 

_were virility, breadth and fire lacking follow—three of Brahm’'s delightful , 
wherever they were demanded. The ef- | | a uageee dances were given. The or- ist: 
fort made a notable impression, and at | - ehestra seemed to take delight _in them 
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“Egmont” Overture. 


o% 


Mr. Gericke’s Masterly Efforts Re- 
warded by Rounds of Applause— 


Mrs. Fanny Bloomfield-Zeisler | 
and rhapsody No, 1, Liszt. Mme, Mar- 


Wins Favor as a Soloist—Mr. 
‘Hambourg’s Recital. 


_its close there were stormy applause and | 


enthusiastic recalls. 


The programme for the next concert | 


is: ‘‘Jubilee’”’ overture, Felix Draescke 
(first time); aria from ‘‘The Escape from 


the Seraglio,’’ Mozart; three movements | 


from ‘‘Romeo and =—<Juliet,’’ Berlioz; 
“Hruhlingstimmen,’ Johann Strauss, 


cella Sembrich is to be the soloist. 


as much as the auditors. Certainly 
they could not have found more grace- 
ful or more keenly appreciative inter- 
retation. Originally composed for four 
hands on the piano, the author, in con- 


NA GADSKI. 


‘junction with Albert Parlow, has or- — 


\ Ghestrated these dances with rare skill. 


Symphony-goers gave enthusiastic evi- 


dence of liking them. 
Tsachaikowsky’s symphony in D major, 
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The programme for the seventh Symphony con- oP dy 


cert consisted of: 
Overture to Goethe’s Egmont Op. 84, 


Ludwig von Beethoven. — 


Concerto fOr pianoforte in A Minor, Op. 16, 
| Edyard Hagerup Grieg, 
The i aibtek Dances, Numbers 1, 2 and 6, 
Johannes -Brahms. 
Symphony Number 3 in D Major, Op. 29, 
Peter llyitch Tchaiko wsky. 
_ Beethoven, who was a great admirer of Goethe, 
wrote Bettina, ‘‘the child friend of Goethe’’—‘If 
you mention me when you write Goethe, strive to 
find words expressive of my deep reverence and 
admiration. I am aboutto write to him myself 
with regard to Egmont, for which 1 have written 
some music; solely from my love from his poetry, 
which always delights me.”’ 

It is evident this poem, telling of the struggles 
of the brave Netherlanders for freedom anid of 
their beroic champion, Count Egmoat, d3eply im- 
_ pressed him, and the noble music is worthy the 
| subject, which it most fully illustrates. 

Grieg’s Concerto for Pianoforte, in three move- 
ments, gave an opportunity to Mrs. Bloomfield- 
Zeisler of showing her fine technique and sympa- 
thetic feeling, and her efforts wera rewarded by the 
marked approval of the audience. ‘The composi- 
tion contains many beauties, and as a whole, par- 
| taking so strongly of the national peculiarities of 
tonality and rhythm,it must be thoroughly interest- 
ing toa lover of Scandinavian music. Scandinavian, 


Hungarian and Slavonic rhythms all met in this | 


concert, and all found an able interpreter in Mr. 
Gerieke, who, however, inthe Hungarian dances 
(notably No. 6) gave the indescribable sweep and 
swing that proved him ‘‘native, and to the manner 
born.”’ 

The audience urged an encore which could not 
be granted, such are the stringentrules. The 
‘Symphony by Tchaikowsky, given for the first 
time in Boston, does not at a single hearing, prove 
as interesting as his other works of this class, 
although one cunnut deny that it has originality | 
and power. 


thought, or present tothe imagination subjects to - fied moderation 


charm the fancy. Perhaps a second hearing woald 
reveal beauties unheeded at this time. 


at all. 


t est coherent | ne: 
At-Goes not sepm to sugs | impetuosity by ‘modern,’ would-be-digni- 
And how well Mr. Geticke . 


the introduction, without breaking 
back of the main tempo by undue’ drag: | 
ging. Here was a “classical” reading that | 


urday evening, was: | : ; 
Beethoven: Overture to Goethe's “Egmont,” opus 


Gri Concerto for pianoforte, in A minor, 6. 
Grieg: ¢ hree Hu ‘Patlan Detinea: yet Pan 


Symp gr ky 21 LED AIS. OP 
C st time in Boston. 
Mrs. Fanny Bloomfield-Zeisler was the pianist. 


Anh admirable programme, but with one 


flaw in it; the listeher was practically used 
up by the.time the new Tchaikovsky sym- 


phony came, and could not give it the due 


freshness of attention. Yet it is easy to 


see that the four numbers could not well 
Beet. 


have.been given in any other order. . 
hoven'’s ‘‘Egmont” overture is as good to 
begin a concert with as to end it; it works 
equally well as an appetizer and as a final 
bouquet. But, if the symphony had come 
first, it would undoubtedly have killed the 


rest of the programme; besides, it would, 


in any case, have been hard on Mrs. Bloom- 


field-Zeisler to put so long a number be- 
fore her appearance. If the symphony had 
come immediately after the concert, the 
Brahms dances would have made no effect 
. There was really no place for the 
symphony on the programme; although its 
general character. harmonized perfectly 
well with that of, the other numbers, its 
length and newness militated against its 


| producing its legitimate effect without in- 
| juring something else. 


general, 
should come regularly at the beginning of 


a concert; such a work demands that sort . 


of attentive NMstening that can be given 
only when the audience is fresh. But, on 
the other hand, a long symphony should, 
in common decency, never come before a 
solo piece. The only, way out of the. diffi- 
culty seems to be to reserve entirely new 
symphonies for purely orchestral pro- 
grammes; this is their proper place. 


The “Egmont” overture was read and 
played to perfection; it was good.to hear 


a ‘true Beethovenish Allegro again, an Al- 
legro robbed of none of its native dash and 


showed that he appreciated the true spirit 
of Wagner’s suggestion about the second 
theme! He managed to accentuate the al- 
lusion to the opening saraband theme of 


in no wise velled the romantic and dramat- | 
ic character of the work, and exhibited no 
taint of the merely academic. * 


The Brahms dances are old fete: , and 


were welcomed as_ such. We 
heard six of this set of twi 
Paur gave Nos. 16, 17 and 21. 


concert, given in the Music Hall last mph - - 


6. 
Scored for orchestra by the com an ae 
Tohaikovaky: 8 iD pen 


One may say, in | 
that a new, unheard symphony - 


the 
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itself! “And how admirably the . 
carried out his intention! | oh ee 
What ean I say of.the Tech; ovsky D. 
that | 
aaa & work deserves to be listened to with 
esh, untired ears. ~ Mine were not fresh, 
and the impression I got was all too vague. 
One thing was evident: Tchaikovsky need 


‘not have signed his work; no one could | 


have mistaken the authorship. But this 


symphony was an early work of the com-— 


poser’s;: when he wrote it his genius had 
not soared up to the ‘‘Romeo and Jullet,’’ 
“Pathétique” and E-flat minor quartet level. 
A good deal fn the first and last movements 
speaks of festal pomp and joyousness, but 
with something of a-‘suggestion of the per- 
functoriness of ‘“‘official’’ festiviity. The Po- 


jlacca theme of the finale has little charac- 


ter; it is more of a passage than a theme. 
To me Tchaikovsky here shows more 
‘strength in his working-out than in. his 
thematic invention; many of the working- 
out -passages are full of -life and vigor, de- 
cidedly what the Germans call “gelungen.”’ 
There is undeniable.charm in the two mid- 
die movements—only four were given in all, 
the fourth being omitted—but they seem 
thoroughly unsymphonic in character. Upon 
the whole, one would like to hear this sym- 


‘phony again and under more favorable con- 


ditions. Persons fond of weighing New 


' York against Boston may be interested to 


reflect upon the fact that this symphony 
was given in New York just twenty years 
ago;'and we hear it for the first time now! 
But our pride can salve over this wound by 
considering that, twenty years ago, proba- 
bly not one individual:out of a hundred in 
any audience could understand two meas- 
ures of the work. 

Mrs. Bloomfield-Zeisler,well niaintaine her 
record as a record br r; every time she 
comes back to us she does better than the 
last. What she did last Saturday evening 
with the Grieg concerto calls for more than 
common. notice. She not only did great 
work, but, as the event proved, had a great 
opportunity. This is worth thinking of. 

* Grieg’s A minor concerto was first played 
in this city by Mr. Frederic Boscovitz at 
one of Theodore Thomas’s -concerts on 
Oct. 28, 1874; it was played again by Mr. 
William H. Sherwood at a symphony con- 
‘cert of the Harvard Musical Asociation on 
Jan. 3, 1878; Mr. Sherwood repeated it at 
one of the earliest concerts by the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, under Mr. Henschel, 
in 1881 _(E think, at the second concert; it 


was the first instrumental solo ever played | 


in the series). At first the concerto made a 
tolerably brilliant impression, but somehow 
aia not seem to wear well; people in general 
were pretty sniffy about it. ‘The unfortu- 


ni ite selene between the theme of the 


‘Ynovement and the corresponding 
me in Schumann's A minor concerto was 
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-| Saturday’s performance of the work, 


Mrs. Bloomfield-Zeisler at the planofot 
and Mr. Gericke at the orchestral elt 
we begin to see that, in the old Bosc a 
_and Sherwood days, this concerto of Grie 
was a good twenty years in. advance @ 
the times. We them took it. quite Wt 
wrong side, looked for things in it. 1 
were not there, and overlooked things { 
were. We can now see the work in 4 
entirely different light; we have at last § 
abreast of it! After seeing what the I oe 
sels did. with Grieg’s G minor quartet, ¢ \ 
comparing the effect they made with: i 
with what the Listemanns had done yea 
before, this need not seem particularly sut- 
prising. But the more masterly and sy ey, 
pathetic performances are not to be credits 
ed with the whole difference; the ote +: 
musical feeling of the public is for much fi 
‘the matter. The G minor quartet ané¢ 
A minor concerto have not only been sk b: Br. ; 
to us as they really are, but we have ee 
quired the capacity for appreciating er 
for what they are. oe 
Last Saturday’s performance of the ¢é Ne 
certo, by Mrs. Bloomfleld-Zeisler and th 
orchestra, was indeed a wonder! St! r 0, 
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too, in: one way; for Grieg is one of the 
most inveterately masculine of men, : nt 
Mrs. Bloomfield pushes fe ity. of eon 
ception and feeling to extremes; she. ts n¢ 
only a woman all through, but see a 
tacitly to acknowledge and glory. in 3 
never attempts to ape virility. Peto 
herein lay the rare perfection of the 

tion: in the singular capacity of’ ‘the 1 
feminine woman of Southern blood 
doing full justice to the work of ‘the « enttf 
ly masculine Northern man. Mrs. Bloon 
field-Zeisler not only brought to Nzht. bu 
emphasized in no common. way, th most 
essential gist of the pianoforte cc ps 05," 
as a musical form; this is the dilametri 
oppositeness in character of the fF 

and the orchestra. As @ ooniposees 3 

ven emphasized this as no estore 

ever has since; recognizing that: the 1 

forte could do best just what the orchi | 
and vice versa. — ve 
would continually produce the most: tarts 


ling effects by letting each one of pe 
forces take the same theme, : or: pz 


absolutely in its own way; one can — 
that, to do full justice to Beethoven's pis no- 
forte concertos—especially to the grea 
ones in G major and E-flat major—ea 
one of these two forces must maintal 1: 
own individuality, even to the point: iter 
pianist’s having an apparently | | 
conception of the work from the © 
conductor. Each one has his owr 
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“HE SYMPHONY. 


The programme for the seventh Symphony con- 
cert consisted of: 
Overture to Goethe’s Egmont Op. 84, 


Ludwig von Beethoven. 
Concerto for p ianoforte in A Minor, Op. 16, 


Edyard Hagerup Grieg, 
The Hungarian Dances, Numbers 1, 2 and 6, 


Johannes Brahms. 


Symphony Number 3 in D Major, Op. 29, 


Peter llyitch Tchaiko wsky. 

Beethoven, who was a great admirer of Goethe, 
wrote Bettina, ‘‘the child friend of Goethe’’—‘*If 
you mention me when you write Goethe, strive to 
find words expressive of my deep reverence and 
admiration. I am aboutto write tu him myself 
with regard to Egmont, for which 1 have written 
some music; solely from my love from his poetry, 
which always delights me.’’ 

It is evident this poem, telling of the struggles 
of the bruve Netherlanders for freedom ani of 
their heroic champion, Count Egmont, d2eply im- 
pressed him, and the noble music is worthy the 
subject, which it most fully illustrates. 

Grieg’s Concerto for Pianoforte, in three move- 
ments, gave an opportunity to Mrs. Bloomtield- 
Zeisler of showing her fine technique and sympa- 


thetic feeling, and her efforts wera rewarded by the 
marked approval of the audience. ‘The composi- 


tion contains many beauties, and as a whole, par- 
takiug so strongly cf the national peculiarities of 
tonality and rhythm,it must be thoroughly interest- 


ing toa lover of Scandinavian music. Scandinavian, | 
Hungarian and Slavonic rhythms all met in this | 


concert, and all found an able interpreter in Mr. 
Gerieke, who, however, in the Hungarian dances 
(notably No. 6) gave the indescribable sweep and 
swing that proved him ‘‘native, and to the manner 
born.”’ 

The audience urged an encore which could not 
be granted, such are the stringentrules. The 
Symphony by Tchaikowsky, given for the first 


time in Boston, does not at a single hearing, prove | 


as interesting as his other works of this class, 


and power. It does not seem to suggest coherent 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
“eevensii Concert at Music Hall 


The programme of the seventh symphony 
concert, given in the Music Hall last Sat- 
urday evening, was: : 


messpevent Overture to Goethe’s “Egmont,” opus 


Grieg: Concerto for pianoforte, in A minor, opus 16. 
Brahms: Three Hungarian Dances, Nos. 1, 2 and 6. 
ac for orchestra by the composer and Parlow.) 


chaikovsky: Symphony No. 3, in D major, opus 29. | 


C rst time in Boston.) 
Mrs. Fanny Bloomfield-Zeisler was the pianist. 


An admirable programme, but with one 
flaw in it; the listener was practically used 
up by the. time the new Tchaikovsky sym- 
phony came, and could not give it the due 
freshness of attention. Yet it is easy to 


see that the four numbers could not well 


have been given in any other order. Beet- 
hoven’s ‘‘Egmont” overture is as good to 
begin a concert with as to end it; it works 
equally well as an appetizer and as a final 
bouquet. But, if the symphony had come 
first, it would undoubtedly have killed the 
rest of the programme; besides, it would, 
in any case, have been hard on Mrs. Bloom- 
field-Zeisler to put so long a number be- 
fore her appearance. If the symphony had 
come immediately after the concert, the 
Brahms dances would have made no effect 
at all.. There was really no place for the 
symphony on the programme; although its 
general character harmonized perfectly 


' well with that of the other numbers, its 
length and newness miilitated against its 


producing its legitimate effect without in- 


juring something else. One may say, in! 


general, that a new, unheard symphony 
should come regularly at the beginning of 


a concert; such a work demands that sort . 
of attentive listening that can be given | 
only when the audience is fresh. But, on. 


the other hand, a long symphony should, 
in common decency, never come before a 
solo piece. The only way out of the diffi- 
culty seems to be to reserve entirely new 
symphonies for purely orchestral pro- 
grammes; this is their proper place. 

The ‘‘egmont’ overture was read and 


| played to perfection; it was good to hear 
although one caunnut deny that it has originality | 


a true Beethovenish Allegro again, an Al- 
legro robbed of none of its native dash and 
impetuosity by ‘‘modern,’’ would-be-dignit- 
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‘fect the true Magyar spirit with more. 
faithful accuracy than Liszt ever did in 
his rhapsodies, with all his Hungarian — 
‘blood. Mr. Gericke read the dances as only 


a Viennese could have done; they were the 
very thing itself! And how admirably the 
orchestra carried out his intention! 

What can I say of the Tchaikovsky D 
major symphony? I have said already that 
such a work deserves to be listened to with 
fresh, untired ears. Mine were not fresh, 
and the impression I got was all too vague. 
One thing was evident: Tchaikovsky need 
not have signed his work; no one could 
have mistaken the authorship. But this 
Bymphony was an early work of the com- 
poser’s; when he wrote it his genius had 
not soared up to the ‘‘Romeo and Jullet,”’ 
“Pathétique” and E-flat minor quartet level. 
A good deal in the first and last movements 
speaks of festal pomp and joyousness, but 
with something of a suggestion of the per- 
functoriness of ‘‘official’’ festiviity. ‘he Po- 
lacca theme of the finale has little charac- 
ter; it is more of a passage than a theme. 
To me Tchaikovsky here shows more 
strength in his working-out than in his 
thematic invention; many of the working- 
out passages are full of life and vigor, de- 
cidedly what the Germans call ‘“‘gelungen.’’ 
There is undeniable charm in the two mid- 
die movements—only four were given in all, 
the fourth belng omitted—but they seem 
thoroughly unsymphonic in character. Upon 
the whole, one would like to hear this sym- 


‘phony again and under more favorable con- 


ditions. Persons fond of weighing New 
York against Boston may be interested to 
reflect upon the fact that this symphony 
was given in New York just twenty years 
ago; and we hear it for the first time now! 
But our pride can salve over this wound by 
considering that, twenty years ago, proba- 
bly not one individual out of a hundred in 
any audience could understand two meas- 
ures of the work. 

Mrs. Bloomfield-Zeisler well maintains her 


record as a record breaker; every time she | 


comes back to us she does better than the 
last. What she did last Saturday evening 
with the Grieg concerto calls for more than 
common notice. She not only did great 
work, but, as the event proved, had a great 
opportunity. This is worth thinking of. 
Grieg’s A minor concerto was first played 
in this city by Mr. Frederic Boscovitz at 
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Schumann’s, and in a way not at all to. it : 


advantage. The concerto long stood in 
most people’s minds as an intrinsically secs, 


. ond-rate work; men like Mr. H. T. Finck, 


who saw true genius in it, were exceptional,» 
But now, after the course of Tchaikov- 


‘sky, Rimski-Korsakoff, Richard Strauss, 


and other extreme modernists we have 


been through, and especially after last 


Saturday’s performance of the work, with 


| Mrs. Bloomfield-Zeisler at the pianoforte, 


and Mr. Gericke at the orchestral helm, 
we begin to see that, in the old Boscovitg 
and Sherwood days, this concerto of Grieg’s_ 
was a good twenty years in advance of 
the times. We them took it quite by the 

wrong side, looked for things in it that. 
were not there, and overlooked things that 

were. We can now see the work in an. 
entirely different light; we have at last got 

abreast of it! After seeing what the Knel- 
sels did. with Grieg’s G minor quartet, and. 
comparing the effect they made with it 

with what the Listemanns had done years 

before, this need not seem particularly sur- 

prising. But the more masterly and sym- 

pathetic performances are not to be credit-_ 
ed with the whole difference; the altered 
musical feeling of the public is for much in 

the matter. The G minor quartet and the 
A minor concerto have not only been shown 
to us as they really are, but we have ac- 

quired the capacity for appreciating them 

for what they are. 

Last Saturday’s performance of the cone 
certo, by Mrs. Bloomfleld-Zeisler and the 
orchestra, was indeed a wonder! Strange, 
too, in one way; for Grieg is one of the 
most inveterately masculine of men, and 
Mrs. Bloomfield pushes fem{ninity of con- 
ception and feeling to extremes; she ts not 
only a woman all through, but seems 
tacitly to acknowledge and glory in it; she 
never attempts to ape virility. But just 
herein lay the rare perfection of the situa- 
tion: in the singular capacity of the very 
feminine woman of Southern blood for: 
doing full justice to the work of the entire. 
ly masculine Northern man. Mrs. Bloom- 
field-Zeisler not only brought to Hzht. bit. 
emphasized in no common way, the most 
essential gist of the pianoforte concerto, 
as a musical form; this is the diametrical 
oppositeness in character of the pianoforte 


and the orchestra. As a composer, Beetho- 
one of Theodore Thomas’s concerts on | 


ven emphasized this as no concerto-writer 


thought, or present tothe imagination subjects to 
charm the fancy. Perhaps a second hearing woald 
' reveal beauties unheeded at this time. 


Oct. 28, 1874; it was played again by Mr. { ever has since; recognizing that the piano- 
William H. Sherwood at a symphony con-| forte could do best just what the orchestra 
cert of the Harvard Musical Asociation On| eoyjd not, and vice versa. Beethoven 


Jan. 3, 1878; Mr. Sherwood repeated it at| would continually produce the most start- 


fied moderation. And how well Mr. Gericke 
showed that he appreciated the true spirit 
of Wagner’s suggestion about the second 


etic pseeeticmenaionsecteeenesansset ieee anna eeae theme! He managed to accentuate the al- 


lusion to the opening saraband theme of 
the introduction, without breaking the 
back of the main tempo by undue drag- 


ging. Here was a “‘classical’”? reading that | 


in no wise velled the romantic and dramat- 
ic character of the work, and exhibited no 
taint of the merely academic. 

The Brahms dances are old friends, and 
were welcomed as such. We have now 
heard six of this set of twenty-one—Mr. 
Paur gave Nos. 15, 17 and 21 five seasons 


one of the earliest concerts by the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, under Mr. Henschel, 
in 1881 (I think, at the second »concert; it | 
was the first instrumental solo ever played i 
in the series). At first the concerto made a} 
tolerably brilliant impression, but somehow 
did not seem to wear well; people in general 
were pretty sniffy about it. The unfortu- 
nate resemblance between the theme of the 
first movement and the corresponding 
theme in Schumann’s A minor concerto wa3 


ling effects by letting each one of these two 
forces take the same theme, or passage, 
absolutely in its own way; one can say 
that, to do full justice to Beethoven’s pilano- 
forte concertos—especially to the great’ 
ones in G major and E-flat major—each 
one of these two forces must maintain its 
own individuality, even to the point of the’ 
pianist’s having an apparently different 
conception of the work from the orchestral” 
conductor. Each one has his own v on. 
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“And Grieg, of all men, ought not to object; 


s Re eas carte a tae tapes eg || A | Work Far Infer ior tO and assured self-confidence, 
| you at every point, save when the com- 


‘tn which he made no attempt to imitate | | ‘ : oser is pretending to ery, and*then he 
‘Mozart’s style, but expressed his own mod- | Those Following It. | is unconvincing. "Is it’ not strange? 
‘ern Scandinavian feelings about Mozart's | Here is the man who in his ultimate 


ae *. work ran beyond the tears of even this: 
music entirely in his own modern Scandi sad time, who in the last movement 


‘navian way. I do not see how the intrinsic | Mrs. Zeisler Pla ed Grieg’ | of his last symphony showed the abso- 
‘poetry of Grieg’s concerto could have been | | Y i lute unhappiness of the most unhappy 


be r ht out than by Mrs. Bloomfield- : ‘ ossibility of an unha axe, O08 38 
tter broug y Piano Concerto. fii raeltnr work you Oka acanee believe 


‘Zetster and Mr. Gericke. Between them, | q that the man is sincere unless he is 
they gave the work as few of us may ever | By Philip Hal deliberately laughing in your face. We 
have the luck to hear it given again. The | | y i ip alc. do but reeord “a personal impression, 
pianist had a complete triumph. | | The program of the Seventh Sympho- | and therewith we confess our faith 
* The next programme is: Draeseke, Jubi- | 1 | ny Concert, Mr. Gericke conductor, in j that this Russian composer was of the | 
tee overture (first time in Boston); Mozart, : Music Hall, last night, was as follows: | S&C = the earth. Mr, Wood Jchalkows 
‘aria: from “Die Entftihrung aus dem Se- | See cee a Beethoven ao 5 Sondon in various forms of 
rail: Berlioz, three movements from the | Bg lie ae Senet Mag: eee composition in which he is practically 


4“ 69 et Juliette’ symphony, opus 17: | Symphony No. 3, in I To ran™s &® unkuown, and we have noted that each 
Rom p ; p : | ym} iy , in D minor...Tschaikowsky | duction has only served to con- 


Johann Strauss “Mriihlingsstimmen;’’ Liszt, | (Virst time in Boston.) p new prod reiki > i 
‘Hungarian rhapsody No. 1, in F. Mme. | Tschaikowsky’s third symphony was firm the impression stent and a ariae 
Sembrich will be the singer. W.F. A. ta first playedat Moscow, Nov. 19, 1874, The ] element of greatness which abides in 
| | first performance in this country was | the very essence of this composer's 

at a concert of the Philharmonic 5So- work. It is a point on yg we Be 

‘Glety of New York, Adolph Neuendorit | Nl niu te wait for the, Derformanee 

| conductor, Feb. 8, 1879. Tschaikowsky’s }\ of some work which we fear may prove 

“Mrancesca da Rimini’ had been per- |! less worthy of the composer than we 


'formed by this society Dec. 21, 1878; his ; had hoped. With the dead. Tsar we 
“Romeo and Juliet’? April 22, 1876, under }, Oy A on et as ee day that 
Carl Bergmann. The third symphony ad need have no such fear; that every 
was first played in London at the, phrase which the man completed, 
@ueen’s Hall, Henry J. Wood conduc- ?! rounded, endued with his own fine tem- 
tor, Sept. 27, 1899 | perament, became a living and no 
I vield t ‘ ‘. ay _.- utterance, a permanent influence, be- 
vic ono one in my almiration for] ino, as it certainly was, the splendi 


the genius of Tschaikowsky. I believe / expression of a rare and subtle spirit.” 


with Mr. Runciman that the ‘Pathetic’ | o%e 
symphony is the most modern thing |' R shire Mr. Blackburne 1s 10 teed to ac: 
we have, and far more romantic than pe Mita) the work in bulk of any 
anything written by Weber, Berlioz, - eomposer’ Ke quote his words in full 
or Wagner. “As a voice, a new force |. hecause they are ert of o Sie 
in musie neither Brahms nor Schu- | der and mron len was disappoimnte | 
mann can pe compared with him other as an tee: “hat we did not hear the 
than unfavorably.’”’ And I feel with - scherzo, and it is not fair to judge of 
bir Reuneioan, when T hear is ere any, Stim gona ‘ax the, compouer Wr0ks 
cir Vernon Blackburne goes still far- 7 + i ee tha nem is Known, cut as 
they, and TI quote from the ro me h freely as you please, provided you cut 
Gazette these words excite y the out all that is tedious. 
performance cf the third symphony lm Put to me the hony was interest- 
London, wing chiefly on ; of the sugges~ 
e*s ‘tions and the of what 
“The work has the greatness of , Tschaikowsky | 
Tschaikowsky upon its every pase. | What Mr. Blackburne firs is not 
This is one of the rare musicians Who! true either Tschai- 
never leave you for a moment in doubt 
as to their werth in the bulk. A simple 
voluntary signed by Beethoven, for @X- 
ample, will in its brief exposition prove §| trary, 
the wonder and the greatness of that * ments, 
signature; and we are fain to make} the comp ; 
the same comparison in regard to : The first 
Tschaikowsky, tab $ we — met: pre: 
pared to say t at this symphony !s the ae 
‘utterance of the man at his tip-top s fr 13 velopment am 
best. That ineffable sixth symphony. ; | ky had de- 
that amazing fifth symphony (finer, but | 
not so specially noble), remain to prove | 
their superiority over every other com-. 
position set down by the same hand, he arouses 
peculiarly 
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SEASON 1898-799 


Bats Peet ” 


rae *  * 

“The concert was extremely interest- 

ng. meet, aie ars Sagan PROTCEES, to | 
““Bemont’’ withou e exagzeration | 
‘and the affectation dear-to certain con- : | Mr. WILHELM GERICKE, Conduetor. 
“ductors... Wiillner and some others used | | 
‘to slacken the pace and thereby change 

tl . character of the sarabande meas-. 
ures containing the heavy chords which » 
are fancied by lovers of panoramic 
‘music to depict the cruelty of Alva. 
Wikisch took all manner of sentimental 


liberties with the harmonies just be- 1 | AKT CU 
fore the coda. The straightforwardness, ~ | LV. CONCERT. 
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“the simplicity, the naturalness of Mr. 
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“Gericke’s reading made the overture all 
the more impressive. And how delight- 


ful were the dances by Brahms! 


toa, * n * } | —~ . 
Mrs. Fanny Bloomfield-Zeisler gave | | SAT J RDAY, NOV EM BER Oo, 
‘an admirable performance of Grieg’s | . | 

beautiful and effective concerto, a per- 

formance cheracterized in turn by bril- 

q ance, tenderuess, and strength, a per- 


formance that was alive and glowing : | | 
“with romantic fecling. ‘i ) | Programme. 


Philin Hale. 
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BRAHMS SYMPHONY No. 3 


SCHARWENKA. CONCERTO for Pianoforte 


RICHARD §& ) TONE POEM, “Don Juan.’ 


WAGNER PRELUDE anp LOVE DEATH 
from ‘Tristan and Isolde.’’ 


—— ee ee eee - ee we 


Soloist: 


Mr. ROSENTHAL. 
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SEASON 18989-1900. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


Mr. WILHELM GERICKE, Conduetor. 
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Programme. 


FELIX DRAESEKE: JUBEL-OUVERTURE. 


(First time in Boston. ) 


MOZART. ARIA, “Che pur aspro al cuoré,’’ from ‘‘I1 Seraglio.”’ 


BERLIOZ. THREE MOVEMENTS from tlie DRAMATIC SYM- 


PHONY, “‘Roméo et. Juliette.’ op. 17. 


I. ROMEO’ SEUL; GRAND FETE CHEZ CAPLET: 
Andante malinconico e sostenuto.— 
Larghetto espressivo.—Allegro. 


II. SCENE D’AMOUR: Adagio, 
III. LA FEE MAB. Scherzo: Prestissimo.—Trio: Allegretto. 


BELLINI. RECITATIVE, ‘‘Sediziose voci,’”’ and 
ARIA, ‘‘ Casta Diva,’’ from ‘‘Norma.’’ 


RHAPSODIE HONGROISE, No. 1, in F. 
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Soloist: 


Mme. SEMBRICH. 
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There will be no Public Rehearsal and Concert next week. 
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Ladies in the audience will confer a favor on those occupying seats beh 
them if they will reinove their Hats 
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Che pur aspro al cuoré,’’ from “‘I] Seraglio.’’ 
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There will be no Public Rehearsal and Concert next week. 
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“C’est magnifique, mais ce n’est pas ia 
Guerre!’ Which being paraphased for 
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this occasion, may be rendered,—it W45S / 


all wery jolly but it was not very syim- 
phonic. . 

There was & crowd present, limited 
only by the size of the hall, and a few 
hundred more admission tickets could 
have heen sold, if the management hed 
only known where to put the holders. 
It was quite evident that the multitude 
was not called together by a desire to 
hear Herr Draeseke’s new overture. 
Nor did Berlioz or Liszt move these 
masses to any ecstatic manifestatious 
of delight. It was Sembrich alone Wi 
drew such @ gathering, and she received 
more applause than all the classical 
composers that have ever been heard 
In Music Hall. 

“here was a flavor of festivity over 
the entire programme, which began with 
a Jubilee overture, continued with a 
picture of the dancing at the Capulets 
(not to speak of the vocal numbers) and 
ended with the paprika of. Liszt. / 

Draeseke’s “Jubilee Overture” reminds 


by its tithe of the “Jubilee Overture” by ° 


Weber, and its climax brings in the Ger- 
man version of the English national 
anthem. somewhat in the way that 
Weber does. The work is well written 
but does not inspire the auditor, in spite 
of the large forces used, for the score 
is an exceptionally full one. The work 
was worth one hearing and strikes one 
as solid but not remarkable music. 
Then came Sembrich, and the flood- 
gates of enthusiasm were opened. The 


seldom heard aria—‘‘Che pur Aspro al 


Cuore’—from Mozart's “‘Il Seraglio,” 
was her first number. Weber said of 
this opera, ‘‘Here Ii see what the bright 
years of youth are to every man, a 
time of blossom and exuberance which 
be can never hope to reach again. AS 
time goes on defects are eradicated, but 
with them mahy a charm is rooted up 
also. I venture to afiirm that in this 
opera Mozart had reached the full ma- 
turity of his powers as an artist, and 
that his further progress Was only in 
knowledge of the world. Of such operas 
as ‘The Marriage of Figaro’ and ‘Don 
Giovanni’ we might have had many 
more, but with all the desire in the 
world he never could - have achieved 
another ‘Seraglio.’ ”’ 

What the most theatrical of grea’ 
composers said of the whole opera 35 
quite true of the aria here in question, 
it has defects, but it has also a ceriain 
exuberance that has its own peculiar 
charm, and declamation, bel canto, and 
fioritura, were -all displayed in their 
turn in the showy work. At first there 
was a trace of effort in the work of the 
great singer, aithough the vocal fire- 
works were secure, even in the highest 
register;-the signs of effort soon Wore 
away and the lustre of the succeeding 


numbers was undimmed, 


‘ 
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Seth tal 5 Oe fy Sige ey > ‘ ancy wir idol 
sper a4 7 “bu - prepared for. ; iano 
was a and although no piano work 
was upon the programme, and its mys- 


terious presence was explained when 


Mr. Gericke sat down to accompany the 
first encore—Mozart’s “Das Veilchen’— 
which was sung with an arch shmplicity: 
that was altogether delightful. 


ey the time her second great number 


was reached Mme. Sembrich was in her 
best veiece, and the old scena from 


“Norma” became a vocal lesson of the 
highest order. The tenderness of “Casta 


Diva,” the brilliancy of “Bello a me 
ritorno,” made a contrast of much 
power. The audience responded to the 


display of vocal brilliancy with a rap- 
f{urous series of recalls which passed all 


‘ counting. 


Minally the awaited encore came, this 


- time Strauss’s ‘‘Voices of Spring.” From 


the style of this work we gather that 


the voices of Spring are in the very | 


hiehest register and have had excellent — 


vocal training. The final trill and high > 


note sponged out all memory of the Sym- 
phonic writers for the time _ being; 
cheers, actual cheers, such as a Bryan 
or a McKinley might evoke by crowns 
of thorns or skilful evasions of sound 
money statements, burst forth with as- 
tounding fervor. 

A high note, like charity, may cover 
@ multitude of sins, but here there were 


no vocal sins to cover; nevertheless the 


note was accepted at much more than 
its face value by the excited public. It 
has ever been so in music; even when 
both are present the public prefer the 


astonishing to the beautiful; in the old | 


Greek games the trumpeter who stunned 


the audience with his power always re- 
,eeived the prize, and.more than one 


Hellenic vocalist died because of ex- 


' cessive exertion in his songs. We are- 
‘not vastly different from the ancient 


Athenians; even in modern Athens the 
subtile points of Calve counted less than 


| the pyrotechnic work of Sembrich. 


But Sembrich is a musician to the 


. finger-tips, and can shine in better 
schools than mere “agilita,’” and she im- 


mediately showed this by singing Cho- 
pin’s “Wish” (‘Were I a birdling’) with 
much expression and in its original 
Polish, 

And now we dismiss the great singer 
and her triumph and pass on to the or- 
chestral adjuncts of this vocal concert, 
Three movements from Berlioz’s very 
free symphony, ‘“‘Romeo and Juliet” 
were performed. Wagner has said: 
“Whenever a composer attempts to be 
=~ painter in music, he will succeed “in 
producing neither good music nor a good 
picture.” But Berlioz has managed to 
do both in this symphony. 

There was unquestionably an enjoya- 
ble social function at the Capulets ac- 
cording to this music, and if there was 
« melancholy oboe out in the garden, it» 
did not mar the general festivities. This- 
personification of Romeo’s sadness was) 
exquisitely played, and the pizzicato of 
‘he violoncellos was excellently bal- 
anueed against it. with 
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“In the “Scene d’Amour,” the musical, 


Portrayal of the famous balcony scene, 
‘there is more of true passion than we 
ean find in any other. of Berlioz’s compo- 
gitions. It is one of the many instances 
f a dialogue between two instruments 
representing a pair of lovers. Berlioz 


himself made several of these, notably | 


ti conversation between an English 
“horn and an oboe (shepherd and shep- 


: nerdess) in -his Fantastic Symphony. 


Here we have Romeo as a violoncello, 
Juliet. as violin and flute. ‘Music is 
ove in search of a word,” says the 
“poet (Sydney Lanier), and. orchestral 
‘music comes very near to spoken words 
tn this successful picture. The perform- 
‘ance jeft nothing to be desired. 

' How grateful musicians ought to be 
‘that Shakespeare allowed Mercutio to 
‘speak of the ‘‘fairies’ midwife’? and her 
chariot of spinner’s legs, grasshopper’s 
wings and spider’s web. It gives their 
‘entire orchestra a chance, and Gounod 
‘and Berlioz have seized their opportuni- 
‘“4y and set Queen Mab to remarkable 
“music. The violins gave their long trills 
‘with much delicacy and the horns were 
‘the ideal of the horns of elfland. 

- The concert ended with a brilliant per- 
formance of the Liszt Hungarian Rhap- 
‘gody, No. 1, in F, in which flute and 
harp deserve especial mention, but all 
@id well and brought a most exciting 
concert to an appropriately peppery end. 
wy | Louis C. Elson. 


a 


*- Paderewski will be the bright and 
‘shining star at the Symphony rehearsal 
‘and concert this week. He has come 
‘back after an absence of nearly four 
years, and is more than ever the master 
of the keyboard and a conqueror of 
hearts. He is no less fragile in appear- 
‘ance than when he waved his sympa- 
“thetic hands to his admirers from the 
ship that bore him back to Poland and 
‘prosperity in ‘96, A New York critic 
‘says that the great artist’s hair “still 
modulates in lemon madness,” and tha' 
“a mob of women as inflated with cory- 
pantie fury as the Moaenads of old bore 
down on the pianist at the close of his 
“Carnegie Hall recital and forced him 
“to play again and again. He was play- 
“§ng when I left the hall; he would be 
‘playing still if these musical nympho- 
“maniacs could have had their say.” 


T Queen Mab, Sche 
Pi i ay “‘Sediziose voci,"’ 
| ‘Casta 


anony 


Scherzo, es 


Diva,’’ from ‘ es ds ae ellini 

Hungarian Rhapsody No. 1, in F........Liszt. 

(Scored for repens oe sg Composer and 
Oo e . 


The Jubilee Overture was written by 


order of the city of Dresden for the 
e 


celebration of 


7th birthday and 


| 9 years’ jubilee of the King of 
\ Seamer It sounds as though it. had 
‘been written to order. I wonder if the 
King really enjoyed it? 


Perhaps he liked the tune ‘Wer ist 


| sy Ritter hochgeehrt,’’ which the com- 
ana took from Marschner’s ‘““‘Templer 


“ind Jiidin.’’ And he surely recognized 
his national hymn, which was orches- 
trated so that it sounded like ‘‘Ameri- 
ea’’ sung by the spectators at a foot 
ball game. Draeseke worked hard. Il 


| hope he was suitably rewarded. 


The beautiful music by Berlioz was 


| joubtedly too long for those who 
| ekea to hear “Casta Diva.” ‘It was 
-Sembrich’s night. I doubt if even the 


j 
' 


ious Brahmsite would have listened 
patiently ~ a aESOS RORY. by the Master 
, n the ar . . 
wT is & rare pleasure to hear Sembrich 
sing anything—and yet what an intrin- 
sically dull tune that aria of Mozart is! 
Such airs have gone into the limbo, 
where the singers of that riod may 
be found with their illustrious prede- 
cessors, the male sopranos, and the 
“first men’, and the various gentlemen 
that trilled so admirably. he little 


jsong of Mozart that followed—that ca- 


meo cantata—is worth a wilderness of 


\such arias. “Casta Diva” is still beau- | 


tiful—when it is sung by Sembrich, and 


las it is on the printed_ page. 


it was a prima donna night. The 
Pal had bven rehearsed, and after 
Sembrich had added Johann Strauss’s 


tryehlings stimmen” to the program 


5 to her own accompaniment a 
San none of Chopin. that is now 
chiefly known through Liszt’s transcrip- 


‘ on. 
eee what shall be said of the incom- 
arable mistress of bel canto at this 
ate day! She must be sick»of praise. 
You know her charm, the exquisite 
finish of her art, You realize that 
this singer 1s an accomplished musi- 
cian. And you also feel that here is 
no icy brilliance, no vainglorious dazzle. 


The tones are the tones of a woman of : 


‘flesh and blood, not of a machine 
which is the triumph of a singing mas- : 
ter, and i cog” iP exhibited cr a medal. 
at a world’s fair or a 

tion in a freak museum. And it is this . 
sweet and gracious and genercus wo- 


manhood that distinguishes Marcella 


Gembrich and sets her apart in af-! 
‘fairs of colorature. 3 


e*« | 
ere will be no concert next week. 
The program of the concert Dec. 23 will 
pep Sésar hperniyged Peds Layee in a 
thoven’s piano c 
(Mr. Paderewski, pianist); Haydn’s Ox- 
ord symphony in G. ) 
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SHE SYMPHONY. 


The programme for the eighth Symphony Con- 
cert consisted of the Jubilee Overture by Felix 
Draeseke: the aria, ‘‘Che pur aspro al cuore’’ from 
‘‘Il Seraglio,’’ by Mozart; three m>dvemint3; from 
the Dramatic Symphony, ‘‘Romev aid Juliet,’’ Op 
17, by Berlioz; the Recitative ‘‘Sedizirse voci,”’ and 

| the aria,‘‘Casta Diva,”’ from Norma by Bellini, and 
| the Hungarian Rhapsody number 1, in F. by 
| Liszt. 

The concert opened brilliantly with the Jubilee 
Overture, produced for the first time in Boston. 
This overture, composed for the celebration of the 
seventieth birthday and the twenty-five years’ 
juoilee of the King of Saxony, certainly must bave 
pleased his majesty, especially if his years had in 
any way impaired bis hearing, for it is scored for 
an‘ unusual’ orchestra and even with a usual 
One calls out sucha volume of sound that any 
slight deafness must yield to its stirring measures. 

The stately march moyement at the ! eginning, 
and the familiar air, (German, Eoglish and Ameri- 
can, that does such service in a national capacity) 


~while.the gay strainsof the dance everand anon 
‘break through hi3i musings, we can call ‘up the 
pitture which the music brings before us. | 

Then the balcony scene—the calm and peaceful , 
night in which the lovers meet and whisper their 
fervent vows of love—surely no on} .needs further 
enlightenment as to its meaning, woile Queen — 

| Mabs’ ‘‘team of little atomies” trip along with 

} Most unmistakable fairy lightness. Berlioz says 
‘The dominant qualities of my music, are pas. 
sionate expression, internal fire, rhythmic anima- 
tion, and unexpected changes,"’ and his summing 
up seems most true. 

The Liszt rhapsody No. 1—(N». 14 of the orig- 
inal set of fifteen pianoforte compositions) is more 
familiar as arranged for piano and o rchestra, than 
in this form. lt bears the stamp ofthe national 
peculiarities ofrhythm, and like all Liszt’s com- 
positions, shows his entire sympathy with the 
spirit of the wild music of his native land. Both 
conductor and orchbeitra, inspired alike by the 
beautiful singer and the Jarge and enthusiastic | 
audience, interpreted most nobl y the music. 

The Ninth Symphony occurs on December 


twenty-third, with Mr. Ignace Paderewski as the 
soloist. 


harmonized in an original manner, helped to pro- |: 


duce the sense ut exhilraation as isthe duty of all 
good overtures, that prepares on? to eaj>y a mu sic 
feast or festival, as itmay be. 

Madam Sembrich, for whose sake the hall w as 
crowded to its utmost capacity, gave her admirers 
the rare pleasure they anticipated. Her beautiful 


- voice soared aloft in the Mozart aria, giving fullest | 
expression to passages of greatest difficulty, seeme |; 


ingly with perfect ease. She was so imperatively 
| recalled that she returned and sang Mozart’s ‘* Viv- 


let’? to Mr. Gericke’s fine accompaniment on the § 


Music Hall: Boston Symphony Orehestra 

The eighth Symphony Concert was givén 
in the Music Hall on Saturday eyening, the: 
programme being as follows: VOW. soe 


- Draeseke: Jubel-Ouverttire (first time in Boston)j.) 
Mozart: Aria, ‘‘Che pur aspro al cuore,’’ from {TE 
Seragtlio.’’ paoeey ie | ea 
Berlioz: Three Movements from the Dramatic 
- Symphony, ‘‘Roméo et Juliette,’’ opus 17. Bere 
Bellini: .Recitative, ‘‘Sediziose voci,’’ and Aria, 
‘‘Casta Diva,’’ from ‘‘Norma.’’ | 
Liszt::\ Rharsodie hongroise No. 1, in F. 
i/ Mme. Sembrich was the singer. ~ 


piano. She was even more rapturously encored | 


| for ber second selection the ‘‘Casta Diva’’ from 


Bellini’s **Norma;’’ whose music never. will! pall | 


upon ears that can delight in pure melody 
interpreted by such voices aad such 
aitists as Mme. Sembricb, Lili Lehman and others 
of equal merit. She gave a brilliant Strauss waltz 


} birthday of the king of Saxony, turns ow! id 
to bé, like many another occasional com+ 
position, pretty weak. The music in itself 
is dull, and the orchestration singularly N=, 

‘effective; toward the end there are one of) 
two snatches of ‘‘Heil dir im Siegerskranz7” 


| (alias, “God Save the Queen”) which one) 


for her second encore and still more roused the | would have thought harmonized by ome: 


———wee 


willing tosee her depart. The three movements 
from the Berlioz Symphonic poem, ‘‘Romeo and 
Jutiet,’? which is classed with programme music, 
since its composer believed that ‘‘the public has no 
imagination,’’which statement one, regarding the 
dear public at a picture gallery consulting the cat- 
alogue for information as to the subject of pictures 


whose meaning would seem apparent even tothe | bent ny scene was shown forth in all 1 
most unimagin.tive, would be inclined to en-— 


dorse, 

So he took pains to describe definitely the scenes 
represented, which, after all, need not circamscribe 
one’s fancy, as one can place what picture he will 
in the gorgeous frame which Berlioz provides; 
therefore, when for the first movement w3 have the 
fete at Capulet’s House, with Romeo walking sadly 


: ey . a Varta Ce ae 
enthusiasm of the audience, which was most un- | "ay hil ‘Frenchman—out of revenge, 


« ) ; 
vf ’ rm ar 


Hs : 45% era | 
The: movements from Berloz's ‘‘Rom6¢ 
et Juliette’ were, exquisitely played, espéx 
cially the adagio’ and the ‘“‘Reine Mab'g 
the allegro (‘‘Fete chez Capulet’’) was give 
with the highest* finish, but,.as ft seem) 
to. me, rather dryly; there was a certa 
primness of accent, and the thing lacke 


- 


dash and brilliancy. But the weniere ; 


| clous poetry; what a haunting theme 
that is! and what a picture the move me | 

presents to the inner eye! 3 Ww 44 ; 

The Mozart aria—written at twenty-fives 
is a wonderful combination of bravura ag 
dramatic fire; one might call it dramat! 
bravura. Mme. Sembrich sang it in a W 
that was simply marvellous; never had) 
perfection of her art shown itself im 
finer light; her singing was at onge)’ 
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MUSIC , while the gay strains of the dance ever and anon 
f sponta ciphered ' Ger con ¥ 


rt in all last ‘Mr. break through hi3z musings, we can call up the 
“Ol | i aS as— gia 7 picture which the music brings t | 
‘with notes,” said Wagner, and the care- | >HE SYMPHONY. Then the bal gs before us. 

sis ( time in ; én the Daicony scene—the calm and peaceful 
fully planned union of the themes of the The programme for the eighth Symph C ‘oht uke aha 
‘Larghetto and the Allegro in this move- ven ympooay Con- } night in which the lovers meet and Whisper their 
“ment goes far to prove the accusation cert consisted of the Jubilee Overture by Felhx 
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In the “Scene d’Amour,” the musical 


‘portrayal of the famous balcony scene, 


there is more of true passion than we 
can find in any other of Berlioz’s conipo- 
sitions. It is one of the many instances 


of a dialogue between two instruments 


‘representing a pair of lovers. 


Berlioz 
himself made several of these, notably 
the conversation between an English 
horn and an oboe (shepherd and shep- 
herdess) in his Fantastic Symphony. 
Here we have Romeo as a violoncelto, 
Juliet: as violin and flute. ‘‘Music is 
Love in search of a word,” says the 
poet (Sydney Lanier), and orchestral 
music comes very near to spoken words 
in this successful picture. The perform- 
ance jeft nothing to be desired. 


rateful musicians ought be | 
How & 6 to BD / ea’? sung by the spectators at a foot 


that Shakespeare allowed Mercutio to 
speak of the ‘fairies’ midwife’ and her 
chariot of spinner’s legs, grasshopper’s 
wings and spider’s web. 
entire orchestra a chance, and Gounod 
and Berlioz have seized their opportuni- 
ty and set Queen Mab to remarka!h!« 
music. The violins gave their long trills 
with much delicacy and the horns were 
the ideal of the horns of elfland. 

The concert ended with a brilliant per- 
formance of the Liszt Hungarian Rhap- 
sody, No. 1, in F, in which flute and 
harp deserve especial mention, but all 
did well and brought a most exciting 
concert to an appropriately peppery end. 

Louis C. Elson. 


Paderewski will be the bright and 
shining star at the Symphony rehearsal 
and concert this week. He has come 
back after an absence of nearly four 
- years, and is more than ever the master 
of the keyboard and a conqueror of 
hearts. He is no less fragile in appear- 
ance than when he waved his sympa- 
thetic hands to his admirers from the 
ship that bore him back to Poland ano 
prosperity in ‘96. A New York critic 
says that the great artist’s hair “still 
modulates in lemon madness,” and tha 
“a mob of women as inflated with cory- 
- bantic fury as the Moaenads of old bore 
down on the pianist at the close of his 
Carnegie Hall recital and forced him 
to play again and again. He was Diay: 
ing when I left the hall; he would he 
playing still if these musical nympho- 
maniacs could have had their say.” 


It gives their | 
| wished to hear ‘‘Casta Diva.” It was 
| Sembrich’s night. 

nious Brahmsite would have listened 
' batiently to a Symphony by the Master 


jthat trilled so admirably. 


hon 
Symp y; Berlioz 


I. Hameo | vege Grand Fete at 
Capulet’s House. : 
II. Balcony scene. Teweel> 
IiI. Queen Mab, Scherzo. 


| Recitative, ‘‘Sediziose voci,’’ and Aria, 


Casta Diva,’’ from ‘‘Norma’’,...Bellini 
Hungarian Rhapsody No. 1, in F Liszt 
(Scored for Orchestra by the Composer and 

Doppler.) 

The Jubilee Overture was written by 
order of the city of Dresden for the 
celebration of the 70th birthday and 
the 25 years’ jubilee of the King of 
Saxony. It sounds as though it had 
heen written to order. I wonder if the 
king really enjoyed it? 

Perhaps he liked the tune ‘Wer ist 
der Ritter hochgeehrt,’’ which the com- 
joser took from Marschner’s ‘**‘Templer 
ond Jiidin.’”’ And he surely recognized 

‘+ national hymn, which was orches- 
‘yated so that it sounded like ‘‘Ameri- 


ball game. Draeseke worked hard. I 


/ hope he was suitably rewarded. 


The beautiful music by Berlioz was 
undoubtedly too long for those who 


I doubt if even the 


between the arias. 

It is a rare pleasure to hear Sembrich 
sing anything--and yet what an intrin- 
sically dull tune that aria of Mozart is! 
Such airs have gone into the limbo, 
where the singers of that period may 
be found with their illustrious prede- 
cessors, the male sopranos, and the | 
“first men’’, and the various gentlemen 
The little 
song of Mozart that followed—that ca- 
meo cantata—is worth a wilderness of 
such arias. ‘‘Casta Diva” is still beau- 


| tiful—when it is sung by Sembrich, and 


as it is on the printed page. 
Yes. it was a prima donna night. The 


-eneores had bven rehearsed, and after | 


Sembrich had added Johann Strauss’s 
“Wruehlings stimmen’” to the program 
she sang to her own accompaniment a 
Polish song of Chopin that is now 
chiefly known through Liszt's transcrip- 
tion. 

And what shall be said of the incom- 
parable mistress of bel canto at this 
laie day! She must be sick*of praise. 
You know her charm, the exquisite 
finish of her art, You realize that 
‘his singer 18 an accomplished musi- 
eian. And you also feel that here is 
no iey brilliance, no vainglorious dazzle. 
The tones are the tones of a woman of. 
iiesh and blood, not of a machine. 
which is the triumph of a singing mas- 
ter, and which is exhibited for a medal 
at a world’s fair or attracts atten- 
tion in a freak museum. And it is this 
sweet and gracious and genercus WO- 
inanhood that distinguishes Marcella 
Sembrich and sets her apartin af- 


fairs of colorature. 


* 
*« * 
There will be no concert next week. 
The program of the concert Dec. 23 will 


include César Franck’s symphony in F.; | 


Beethoven’s piano concerto in E fiat 
ec Paderewski, pianist); Haydn’s Ox- 


ord symphony in G 
Philip Hale. 


' 


: 


Draeseke: the aria, ‘‘Che pur aspro al cuore’’ from 
‘‘Tl Seraglio,’’ by Mozart; three m»vem2nt3; from 
the Dramatic Symphony, ‘‘Romev aid Juliet,’’ Op 
17, by Berlioz; the Recitative ‘‘Sedizirse voci,’’ and 
the aria,“‘Casta Diva,’’ from Norma by Bellini, and 
the Hungarian Rhapsody number 1, in F. by 
Liszt. 

The concert opened brilliantly with 
Overture, produced for the first time in Boston. 
This overture, composed for the celebration of the 
seventieth birthday and the twenty-five years’ 
juoilee of the King of Saxony, certainly must bave 
pleased his majesty, especially if his years had in 
any way impaired bis hearing, for it is scored for 
an‘ unusual’’ orchestra and even with a usual 
One calls out sucha volume of sound that any 
slight deafness must yield to its stirring measures. 

The stately march moyement at the | eginning, 
and the familiar air, .\German, Eaglish and Ameri- 
Can, that does such service in a national capacity) 
harmonized in an original manner, helped to pro- 


good overtures, thut prepares on? to eaj>y a mu sic 
feast or festival, as itmay be. 

Madam Sembrich, for whose sake the hall w as 
crowded to its utmost capacity, gave her admirers 
the rare pleasure they anticipated. Her beautiful 
voice soared aloft in the Mozart aria, giving fullest 


| ingly with perfect ease. She was so imperatively 


recalled that she returned and sang Mozart's ‘* Viv- 


for her second selection the ‘Casta Diva’’ from 
Bellini’s **Norma;'’ whose music never will pall 
upon ears that can delight in pure melody 
interpreted by such voices aad such 
aitists as Mme. Sembricb, Lil! Lehman and others 
of equal merit. She gave a brilliant Strauss waltz 
for her second encore and still more roused the 


the Jubilee 


fervent vows of love—surely no on: needs further 
| enlightenment as to its meaning, woile Queen 
| Mabs’ ‘‘team of little atomies’’ trip along with 


| Most unmistakable fairy lightness. Berlioz says 


| ‘The dominant qualities of my music, are pas 


i 
; 


sionate expression, internal fire, rhythmic anima- 
tion, and unexpected changes,’’ and his summing 
up seems most true. 

The Liszt rhapsody No. 1—(N>. 14 of the ori g- 
inal set of fifteen pianoforte compositions) is more 
familiar as arranged for piano and 0 rchestra, than 
in this form. It bears the stamp of the national 
peculiarities ofrhythm, and like all Liszt’s com- 
positions, shows his entire sympathy with the 
spirit of the wild music of his native land. B oth 
conductor and orcheitra, inspired alike by the 


beautiful singer and the Jarge and enthusiastic | 


audience, interpreted most nobl y the music. 
The Ninth Symphony occurs on December 


twenty-third, with Mr. Ignace Paderewski as the 


t 


soloist. 


duce the sense uf exhilraation as is the duty of all | wince | 


Music Hall: Boston Symphony Orehestra 


The eighth Symphony Concert was given 
in the Music Hall on Saturday evening, the 
programme being as follows: ¥ ow | 
Draeseke: Jubel-Ouverttire (first time in Boston), 


Mozart: Aria, ‘‘Che pur aspro al cuore,’’ from ‘‘II 
Seraglio,’’ 


; ( Berlioz: Three Movements from the Dramatt 
expression to passages Of greatest difficulty, seeme- | rs 


Symphony, ‘‘Roméo et Juliette,’’ opus 17. 


1 Bellini: Recitative, ‘Sediziose voci,”” and Arta,” 


‘Casta Diva,’’ from ‘‘Norma.’’ 


_ Liszt: Rhapsodie hongroise No, 1, in F. 
let’? toMr. Gericke’s fine accompaniment on the + 
piano. She was even more rapturously encored | 


Mme. Sembrich was the singer. 


Draesek’s overture, written by order of 
the city of Dresden for the seventileth 


> birthday of the king of Saxony, turns out 
| to be, like many another occasional com-- 
position, pretty weak. The music in itself 


is dull, and the orchestration singularly in-. 


‘effective; toward the end there are one or 


| 
} ; 
“ 


enthusiasm of the audience, which was most un- ; 
for 1870. 


willing to see her depart. The three movements 
from the Berlioz Symphonic poem, ‘‘Romeo and 
Jultiet,’’ which is classed with programme music, 
since its composer believed that ‘‘the public has no 
imagination,’’which statemeot one, regarding the 
dear public at a picture gallery consulting the cat- 
alogue for information as to the subject of pictures 


'dash and brilliancy. 


whose meaning would seem apparent even tothe 


most unimaginative, would be inclined to en- 
dorse. 

So he took pains to describe definitely the scenes 
represented, which, after all, need not circumscribe 
one’s fancy, as One can place what picture he will 
in the gorgeous frame which Berlioz provides; 
therefore, when for the first movement w3 have the 
fete at Capulet’s House, with Romeo walking sadly 


finer light; her singing was at once forcibl 


two snatches of ‘‘Heil dir im Siegerskranz” 
(alias, ‘‘God Save the Queen’’) which one 
would have thought harmonized by some 
very chauvin Frenchman—out of revenge 


The movements from Berlioz’s ‘‘Roméo0 
et Juliette’? were exquisitely played, espe= 
cially the adagio and the ‘Reine Mab"; 
the allegro (‘‘Fete chez Capulet’’) was given” 
with the highest* finish, but, as it seemed 
to me, rather dryly; there was a certain. 
primness of accent, and the thing lacked. 
But the wonderful, 
balcony scene was shown forth in all its” 
gracious poetry; what a haunting theme. 
that is! and what a picture the movement 
presents to the inner eye! is 

The Mozart aria—written at twenty-five— 
is a wonderful combination of bravura and 
dramatic fire; one might call it dramatized 
bravura. Mme. Sembrich sang it in a way, 
that was simply marvellous; never had ‘the 
perfection of her art shown itself in a) 
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hardly be imagined. Of course, everyone,’ 
"Mr. Gericke included, knew beforehand 
at Aat there would be no getting through 
‘with Mme. Sembrich. without encores; so 
‘the usual Symphony Orchestra rule had to 
be waived, and the greedy audience allowed 
‘to hear its fill. She sang Mozart’s “Das 
Veilchen’”’ as only she sings it. Equally 
‘fine, on a somewhat higher plane of poetic 
‘feeling, was her singing of Bellini’s ‘‘Casta 
“Diva.”’ That wondrous melody, so full of 
’ genius and beauty, had long been lack- 
“ing to the glory of our concerts; it was 
‘good to have it sung at last—and sung 
_as gloriously as it was by Mme. Sembrich. 
‘It was a pity, though, to have it so ruth- 


flute ritornello to the cavatina could well 
be spared; it takes the moonlight of the 
‘stage duly to emphasize the poetry of that 
‘solitary flute tone. But those entrancing 
“Choral intermezzi, with their melodious 
‘waves rising and falling beneath the 
sparkle of the singer’s fioriture, are sadly: 
‘missed. Of course they were omitted on 
account of there being no chorus. But it | 
seems to me that, in view of the true 
greatness of this wonderful aria, and of 
‘the infrequency with which the opera itself 
is given on the stage nowadays, a really 
worthy concert arrangement might be made 
‘of it by some congenial adept in orchestra- 
tion. Bellini’s scoring might be duly re- 
enforced in these intermezzi, to make up 
for the absence of a chorus, and the aria 
thus given entire. It is worth thinking of. 
The applause after the aria was so per- 


another encore piece; this time the Strauss 
‘waltz originally announced on the _ pro- 
gramme, the same one with which she 
turned all heads in the music lesson in 
the ‘‘Barbiere’’ last year. Her singing of 
it was again a wonder. After it I left the 
hall, to go to the Boston Theatre and get 
@ taste of Mozart’s “Don Giovanni’’; but, 


as matters looked when I left, Mme. Sem- 
-brich seemed to be in for still another 
encore. WwW. FF. Az 
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Jubilee Overture by. 


- Heard Here for First Time. 


Writter at the Behest of the City of 
Dresden for the 70th Birthday 
of the King of Saxony—Mme. 
Sembrich’s Singing Worthy of 
the Highest Admivration. 


For the eighth of this season’s con- 
certs by the Boston Symphony orchestra 


‘lessly pruned down for concert use. The * eo hittin hte gn Ran ta 


gramme was: 

Jubilee overture "elix Draesecke 

Aria, *‘Che pur aspro al cuore’’.........Mozare 

Three movelxsents from *‘Romeo and Juliet,’’ 
Berlioa 

Aria, *‘Casta Diva’’ 

Hungarian Rhapsody, No. 1, in b’......... 

The soloist was Mme. Sembrich. 

The auditorium was crowded to over- 
flowing, those in attendance and occupy- 
ing the standing room forming of them- 
selves a fair-sized audience. 


The overture, which was given for the 


first time in Poston, was written by 


order of the city of Dresden for the 


| celebration of the 70th birthday and the 


25 years’ jubilee of the King of Saxony. 
The composer, who has attained to 
eininence in his own country, and who 


' is over threescore years of age, is prac- 
sistent that Mme. Sembrich had to, give’) 
. question is his opus 635. It is, as the 


tically unknown here. The overture in 


oseasion called for, flamboyantly mas- 


Sive in character, and on the whole, 
“much given up to noisiness, but it is 


exceedingly effective in its way, is rich- 
ly and skilfully scored, and something 
better than the average rfin of composi- 
tions that are made to order. It shows 
admirable musicianship, especially in the 
“working out,’’ and the closing climax 
is irnmensely-exciting in its fire and its 
imposing body of tone. The performance 
accorded it was brilliant and stirring. 
The movements selected from the 
Berlioz dramatic symphony were the fes- 
tivalt in Capulet’s palace, the balcony 


scene and the ‘Queen Mab” scherzo. 
Mr. Gericke’s readings were exqulsitely. 
fine. Nothing more beautiful in regard 


to both interpretation and performance 
can be easily imagined than the treat- 
ment of the surpassingly poetic balcony 

players were in 
their best vein, and the result was an 
exemplificatiton of the unequalled per- 


, fection to which the orchestra has at- 
' tained. No less charming in its way was 


the conception and presentation of the 
thistle-down scherzo. The whole 
vocabulary of praise might be justly be- 
stowed upon the splendid emphasis and 
brilliancy with which the Liszt rhap- 
sody was given 

Of Mme. Sembrich’s contribution to the 
concert it is impossible to write, ex- 


_ cept in a spirit of the most enthusiastic 
_admiration. In all that she did, the 


skill, intelligence and discretion of the 
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with difficult vocal tec 
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tenuto style, 5 

ble coloratur and facility in broad dra- 
matic expression. Mme. Sembrich’s’ per- 
formance of it showed her full and easy 
possesgyion of ail these requirements, 
and a superb artistic intelligence that, 
of all the eminent sopranos, who are 
heard here from time to time, appears 
to be her’s alone. That the audience 
should have applauded her without 
limit and recalled her again and again 
was inevitable. 
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they have been for years past, half a 
gozen rows from the front of the stage 
cn. the floor, nearly in the centr2, Mrs. 
Gardner, who is still in deep mourning. 
is looking better than her friends had 


expected to find her, after the exag- 


gerated reports of her ill health. -She 
received greetings from a crowd of her 
friends after the performance, and ex- 


Then occurred a scene rare at these - pressed herself as genuinely happy at 


|| eoneerts, for the artist was permitted 


| to respond to an encore, for which she 


gave Mozart's exquisitely perfect little 


with a tender simplicity and a grace of 
expression indescribably beautiful, and 


| 


“being at home again. Mme. Paderewski 


“wore thé same costume which she did 
sons, ‘‘The Violet,” which she sang gt the Hollis Thursday night—black, 


with a flower toque. Others whom we 


to which Mr. Gericke played the plano-- ehanced to note there were Mr. and 


forte accompaniment with infinite grace 
and delicacy. Her singing of “Casta 
Diva’ was a faultless example of all 


that is pure, fascinating and moving in | 


the art of singing. In style phrasing, 


| perfection of legato and truth of in- 


tonation it wag an object lesson of the 
highest value to every singer who may 


|| have heard it. The florid work ie the ~ 
|| gecond movement was done with con- 
'| summate ease, flexibiity and clearness. | Conant, Mr, Harry Wainwright, Dr, 


|| The performance compelled the audience Lawrence, Mrs. J. W. Kenney, Miss 
_to another trenzy of plaudits, which in 


' turn compelled the artist to yield to an- 


|| other encore. This time she replied with 


Strauss’ waltz-song, entitled ‘‘Fruhling- 
stimmen,’’ written by the composer ex- 


pressly for her. Her singing of it was | 


by turns ag dainty, as brilliant and as 


eharmingly piquant as it was when she ' 
sang it here befOre, and it aroused fully y 


as fervid an acclaim. 

There will be no rehearsal and concert 
this week. The next programme is: 
Symphony in F, bv Cesar Francke; con- 
certo for pianoforte in E flat, by 
Beethoven, and Oxford symphony in G, 
by Haydn. The soloist is to be Mr, 
Ignace Paderewski. 
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Mrs. Washington B. Thomas, Mrs. 
Dudley Fay, Mrs. G. ‘°S, Silsbee, Mrs, 
R. C. Hooper, Mrs. William Hooper, 
Mrs. Matthew Luce, Mr. James Parker, 
the Rev. Fr. Bodfish, Mrs. Horatio Cur- 
tis, Mrs. Henry Howe, Mr. and Mrs. 
Edward Grew, Mr. and Mrs. A. ‘F. 


Kenney, Mr. and Mrs. C. P. Curtis, 
Mrs. Helen Bell, Mrs. E. E. Pratt, Mrs. 
William Lindsey, Mrs. James Jackson, 
Dr. William S Bigelow, Miss Mary 
Coolidge and hundreds more 


IN F, 
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It is only on very rare occasions that | 
such an enormous audience fills the . 


_| Music Hall as that which, in spite of 
| the nearness of Christmas, gathered on 


for PIANOFORTE, 1n E-flat. 


Friday afternoon and last night for the syMPHONY IN G, op. 16. 
symphony rehearsal and concert when _ 


Paderewski was the potent attraction. 
The rush-ticket people, in their desire 
to hear the great artist, took their 
places in line as early as 10 o’clock Fri- 
day morning, so that by the time Mr. 
Comee gave the word to have the doors 
open there was a small army making 
a mighty noise as they rushed in, like 
the rattling of artillery in the field. It 
seemed to us as if Paderewski had never 
played with more wondrous skill and 
charm, and during the imperative en- 
core on Friday afternoon the great au- 


ist: 


°>ADEREWSKI. 


dience almost held its breath, so great -——— 
was its absorption in the playing. Out- _ 


side of the star of the occasion the two 
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CONCERTO for PIANOFORTE 
73> 
g10 un poco moto 


igénie en 
inor. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 


PHONY, IN D m 


M 


ento —Allegro non troppo. 


major, op. 


(The Coda by WAGNER.) 
Y 


OVERTURE to “Iph 
Allegretto. 
III. Allegro non troppo. 


S 


» ie 


IX. CONCERT 
SATURDAY, DECEMBER 23, AT 8, P.M. 
I. Allegro. 
II. Ada 
The Pianoforte is a Steinway. 


III. Rondo: Allegro ma non troppo. 
II. 


them if they will remove their Hats. 


SEASON 
Mr. IGNACE PADEREWSKI. 


Boston Music Hall. 


Mr. WILHELM GERICKE, Conduetor. 


Ladies in the audience will confer a favor on those occupying seats behi 
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Boston Music Hall. 


SEASON 1899-1900. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 


Mr. WILHELM GERICKE, Conduetor. 


JECEMBER 


‘OVLAMMEe. 


GLUCK OVERTURE to “‘Iphigénie en Aulide.”’ 
“The Coda by WAGNER.) 


BEETHOVEN. CONCERTO tor PIANOFORTE, No. 
major, Op. 7%. 
i. Allegro. 
iI. Adagio un poce moto. 
LIT. Rondo: Allegro ma non troppe 
o 


* 


CESAR FRANCK. SYMPHONY, IN D miinot 
4 . 4 * ) ; >; aa - | 
IGNACE PADEREWSKI. - Lento ~Allerro nou troppo 
Allegretto. 


non troppo 


Soloist: 


Wir, IGNHCE PADEREWSKI. 


The Pianoforte is a Steinway. 


Ladies in the audience will confer a favor on those occupying seats behi 
them if they will remove their Hats. 
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7)| PEFor Concerto much might be said. He 
had never played it here. before, neither can 
I remember his playing anything by Beet- 
hoven that was in the Same vein. It wag. 
not easy to imagine beforehand just what. 
he would do with it. Well, he played it like. 
a god! The work itself stands well in the 
heyday of Beethoven's second period; it” 
has less of the modern spirit in it than the 
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| The SymphonyOrchestraand Paderewsk!i 
| —Handel and Haydn Society’s Bighty-~- 


Fifth Season 


The Boston Symphony Orchestra gave 
its ninth symphony concert in the Music 
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EVOLUTION OF THE MUSICIAN, 


Hall last Saturday evening, the programme 
being as follows: 

Gluck: Overture to ‘‘Iphigénie en Aulide’’ 
Coda by Wagner). 3 
Beethoven: Concerto for: Pianoforte, No. 5, in 

iK-flat major, opus 73. , 
César Franck: Symphony in D minor. 
Mr. Ignace J. Paderewski was the pianist. 


A more uncompromising performance of 
Gluck’s ‘‘Iphigénie’’ overture one need not 
wish to hear; Mr. Gericke followed Wag- 
ner’s instructions to the letter. The result 
was curious. There is no need of going 
into Wagner’s arguments about the proper 
tempo of the main body of this overture; 
whether they are irrefragable or not, the 
spirit which prompted them is unmistaka- 
ble. This spirit was essentially emotional 
‘and poetic. Note that, in his analysis of 
the overture, Wagner does not speak an 
academic word; it is no technical analysis, 
treating of first, second and conclusion- 
themes, working-out, recapitulation, etce., 
but essentially a poetic one. He speaks of 
‘‘a theme of appeal from painful, gnawing 
heart-sorrow; a motive of violence, of com- 
manding, overbearing demand,” and con- 
' tinues in the same vein to the end. His 
very objection to the old, conventional 
tempo was that it was merely conventional 
| and academic, and thus ran counter to the 
emotional, poetico-dramaticspiritof the mu- 
Sic. I have said that Mr. Gericke followed 
Wagner's instructions to the letter; but I 
cannot think that he entered into the spirit 
of them. As played last Saturday evening, 
the overture sounded as if of castiron; 
never have I heard it sound so uncompro- 
misingly academic before. Instead of 
“gnawing heart-sorrow,” I heard, in the 
introduction, nothing but. prepared and re- 
solved suspensions. I could find no emo- 
_ tional or dramatic expressiveness. The 
only essence of the drama I could find re- 
flected in it was a certain iron implacable- 
ness, as of inexorable fate—the very most 
_ dangerous idea to embody in music; ten or 
sixteen measures of it you can stand, but, 
| keep harping on it, and the listener finds 
himself changing places with the victims of 
Fate, and suffering their torments. 

The Franck Symphony, which was heard 
here for the first time last season, suffered 
much from coming after the excitement of 
the Beethoven concerto and Paderewski’s 
encore-piece. 
listener needs to be fresh. I could again 
see beauties in it, moments of poetic sug- 
| Bestiveness, much elaborate workmanship, 
| pages of glowing color; but it was impossi- 
ble to listen sympathetically, to enter un- 


(the 


reservedly into the spirit of the composi- . 
After it was over it was as if I had | 


tion. 


' movement, in 
major, and in the opening portions of the 
second movement; 
_after a wilful originality here, no 


It is a work for which the . 


| fourth concerto, in G major: the only hints 
| One finds in it of the composer’s third man- 
ner are certain occasional] harmonic subtle- 
_tles; its most salient characteristics are a. 


wondrous fertility and beauty of melodic 
invention and a brilliancy of style which 
has, perhaps, never been surpassed else- 
Where. But there is little of the pioneer 
spirit shown in it; the very perfection of 
its form shows a completeness of mastery 
Which is seldom exhibited by anyone ex- 
cept in well-beaten paths. Save for the first 
few phrases of the pianoforte in the second 
movement—which you can hardly hear 
without wondering what Beethoven had 
left for Chopin to do after him—the con- 
certo contains nothing that the composer 
had not done before, only seldom surely 
with such effulgent splendor. It is all 
heroic; one might call it an ode to the’ 
Hero. 

This description of the work may well 
apply also to Paderewski’s playing of it. His 
performance reflected every element pointed 
out therein. I can find nothing in the 
work that he did not show forth with con- 
vincing force and beautv. Save that he had 
the daring to let himself go unreservedly 
in the Dionysiac verve of the final rondo— 
unreservedly, yet without once disfrocking 
himself—there was no more of novelty *in 
his rendering than in the work itself, none 
but a fresh newness of perfection. Seldom 
have I heard this great artist sink himself 
50 completely and lovingly in a composi- 
tion; and, what is best of all, there was 
plainly no self-abnegation in it: there was 
no less of Paderewski there for its being 
all Beethoven! One felt that, but for 
Paderewski, there would have been less of 
Beethoven there. Take the ineffably beau- 
tiful effects he produced in those wondrous 
apparitions of the second theme of the first 
C-flat major and D-flat 


there was no striving 
‘new 
reading;’’ he followed the text with meticu-_ 
lous exactness, adding nothing of his own; 
he played the music just as you read it‘in 
the score, but with its very soul audibly 
embodied. Throughout, you felt that here 
was a man large enough, deep enough, 
strong enough to afford to be faithful to 
the composer and forget himself. It was | 
one of the greatest performances I have 
ever listened to. And how admirably Mr. 
Gericke and the orchestra did their part! 
The thing was. perfect’ through and 
through. uf 

Of course there was no escaping an en- 
care. Paderewski played something by 
Rubinstein as only he can play. oe 
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“Beethoven, sympathy No. 6, 
-“Pastoral,” opus 68; Moszkowski, suite No, 
1, in F major, opus 39. W. FA. 


‘THEY WANTED TO HEAR PADEREWSKI 


_Bince Saturday Afternoon People Had 
- Been Waiting at Music Hall for the 
Bale of Tickets to Open 


Paderewski’s star of popularity has not 
get, even if he has taken unto himself a 
‘new wife. Indeed, the sale of tickets for 
‘his two afternoon recitals at Music Hall 
on Dec. 27 and. 30, which opened this morn- 
ing at nine o’clock, is almost unprecedented 
so far as musical matinées in Boston go, 
‘At three o’clock on Saturday the line be- 
gan and all through Saturday afternoon | 
‘and evening and all day Sunday and all 
Sunday night the weary waiters held their 
places watching for that ticket window to 
“open. By the time the ticket seller actu- 
“ally began to pass out the coveted bits of 
pasteboard, the line was 50 long that it 
took hours for one stationed at the end 
at nine o’clock to get around to the win- 
' dow. 

There is no limit to the number of tick- 
“etc that one person may purchase, and 
‘this brings happiness within the grasp of 
| speculators, and, by the way, this is a 
| great day for them. At about ten o'clock 
@ young man from the New England Con- 
-servatory of Music appeared, and it was 
well that he did just then, for the small 
boy who had held his place many hours 
had just arrived at the window, and he 

eould not tell how many seats were 

wanted. Just as he was about to be igno- 
miniously thrust into the background the 
young man appeared with his pockets full 

of money and the long line had quite a 

standstill while he selected about $100 

worth of tickets. e 

“Why didn’t the girls come themselves? 
queried the ticket geller as he shoved the 
‘change back, but those just behind who 
heard the question gave @ sigh of relief 
that those girls were represented by just 
one man, and that the line moved on apace 
- pooner than it otherwise would, Other 
institutions and many schools sent in 
an order for large numbers of tickets. 

When the line reached the wall there was 
great rejoicing, for without exception every 
person became a wall decoration. There 
was one chair that was in the corner near 

‘the ticket window, and one by one the 

weary women sank down on it for a min- 

ute’s rest. Some of the women looked at 
the point of fainting as this respite was 
gained. The tout ensemble of the long 


{ 


procession did not have the characteristics . 


fu d- 
‘that mark musicians. Indeed, L. H. Mu 
“gett, the manager of Music Hall, said that 
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curiosity in regard to the man that 3 7 
shared by all classes of people. It is not” 
his hair alone—perhaps it is not his playing 
alone—but it is his wonderfully strong per- 
sonality. , 
Two women were very unfortunate this” 


‘morning. Both lost money—one losing five 


dollars. The long line certainly presented 
a very moneyed appearance, for every per- 
son had a bill or a handful of crisp bills in 
readiness. 

At the same time that this sale was g0-- 
ing on there was another rush for tickets 
to the symphony concert next Saturday 
night, when Sembrich will sing. The ticket 
window for this was in the outer entrance 
on the Winter-street line, and the line was 
so long that it extended back and forth in 
a very imposing way. 

The sale will continue until all the Pa- 
derewski tickets are sold. Telegraphic or- 


| ders were received in great numbers, and 


many telegrams and letters came in with 


i orders for Sembrich tickets. 


PHYSICAL ENDURANCE AND PADEREWSKI 


Sipce Ten This Morning Hundreds Have 
Awaited the Cpening of the Doors 


One of the great sights of the day was 
the rush on the part of the twenty-five cent 
ticket holders to hear Paderewski, the 
pianist, at the symphony rehearsal this 
afternoon. Even at ten o’clock a great 
number made their appearance, and al- 
though they knew that the concert would 
not begin until 2.30 o’clock, not a soul was 
daunted. It was not very long after ten 
o’clock before the Hamilton-street and the 
Winter-street entrances were thronged. 
The crowds took the long wait philosophi- 
cally; many had fortified themselves with 
a lunch; those unaccompanied by a friend 
had taken a book, and more than one gen- 
sible woman deliberately sat down on the 
floor and with patience bided the time be- 
fore the gates would be open. Every Fri- 
day afternoon the second balcony is given 
to the holders of the twenty-five cent ad- 
mission tickets. 

As every other seat in the house, except 
these, are owned by season ticket holders, 
there ts nothing available to the public but 
these seats, and if Paderewski is to be 
heard there is no other way but to “rush.’’ 
Various names they have given to these 
tickets, and at the ticket window one hears 
calls for ‘‘rehearsal tickets,’’ ‘‘twenty-five 
cent  tickets,’’ ‘‘standee’s’’ and ‘Grab 
Seats.’’ The number of tickets sold in this 
manner is limited to the capacity of the 
hall, and those who do not get a balcony 
seat stand on the floor, or sit on the stage 
steps. 

At exactly 1.30 today assistant manager 
Comee gave the signal. Some one shouted 
in a stentorian voice heard at the four en- 
trances, “‘All Right,’’ and in a trice the 
hundreds, with a rush like that of a college 
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throng were hurrying up the stairs. Tha |? was on his earlier visits here, _ Hi 
‘great empty hall echoed and re&choed with | tt Ws all very pretty, very fluent, - 


the rushing tread until it sounded like the 
roar of Niagara. Those who led the rush 
kept smartly. to the-front, and as the’ ex- 
citement grew peals of laughter rang out 
until it seemed as though a laughing chorus 
was the opening of the Symphony concert. 
When the second balcony had been reached 
and the seats claimed in a_ twinkling, 
triumph was exultantly waved in handker- 


chief signals between friends divided by the 


hall. % 

There was an-unusual- rush today for the 
left side of the hall. Why? Because the 
hands of the pianist are to be seen from 
the left side. In seiling these tickets the 
man at the window was besieged with ‘I 
want to see his*hands,’’ or ‘“‘which side am 
I to go for that?’’ until his head’ reeled 

At last one woman came along and an- 
nounced ‘‘I want to see his feet’® (she had 
eyes for his pedaling). ‘‘Thank heavens!” 
said the ticket seller devoutly, as with a 
sigh of relief he pushed out a ticket and 
admonished, “Go to the left to see his 
feet.’’ 

Inside of one minute and a half from the 
time the gates were opened every one of 
those music lovers who had waited in the 


very graceful and very amiable; but it 
was lacking in largeness of conception, » 
nobility of. style and vigor of emphasis,. 
generally. The qualities of the con-— 


certo which won for it the title of 
_~*“Emperor’’ became inconspicuous in the 
piano part, under the treatment to. 
which it was subjected and were ac- 
cented only in the reading of the prom- 
inent orchestral features of the work. 
The result was a most curious contrast; 
Mr. Gericke’s share in the performance 
having the broad, manly Beethoven 


character, while Mr. Paderewski’s was — 
\ ihe vein 1 and ! 


resembling somewhat 
the vein in which he reads or was ac- 
customed to read Chopin, 

In other words the effort was un- 
eatisfactory in its want of heroic 
breadth of style and of virility. It was 

j Smooth, eminently retined, and unques-. 
tionably perfect in its finger work. 
Now and then it was not rhythmically 
clear, and also now and then singular 

_jiberties were taken with the indications 
the composer gave for the phrasing the . 
most startling innovation being the 
change in the original markings of the 

"opening theme of the finale. . 

* It is true that one cannot always say 

“with authority exactly what Beethoven 
meant in this or that of his master- 
pieces, but the difficulty is not so0 great 
in determining what he did not, or could 


entrance for hours’ were seated in the bal-.not have meant; and it is quite clear 


cony and on the stage steps. 
hour they sat until the concert began. 
Hundreds were turned away disappointed 
because they could not secure a rush 


ticiet. ; proved 


JHE SYMPHONY CONCERT 


‘a tw ald- 
Paderewski Greeted with Wild 
Applause by the Audience. 


| But His Playing of Beethoven Does 

No Justice to the Composer—As 
'{ am Encore, He Gives a Rubin- 
| ' g@wtein Barcarolle—Overture from 
'Y Glack Gloriously Read. 


The programme for last evening’s 
‘concert in Music Hall, by the Boston 
‘Symphony orchestra, Wilhelm Gericke 
‘conductor, was: 


| Overture, ‘*‘Iphegenia in Aulis’’. 
Concerto for pianoforte, No. 5, in E-flat.. 
Beethoven 
Bymphony in D minor ow. Cesar Franck 


The soloist was Mr. Ignace J. Pade- 
rewski., 

An immense audience was in atten- 
dance, a considerable portion of it evi- 
dently attracted by the famous pianist, 
for it disappeared immediately after 

| the solo performances were over. The 

- welcome accorded him was almost fren- 
zied in its acclaim. His interpretation 
of the concerto showed that during his 


- stron 


'tdo, the brief themes of thé ec 


There for one “that he never intended this noble and 


virile concerto to be given in the epicene 
vein in which Mr. Paderewski conceived 
and played it. 

However, the audience as a whole ap- 
the artist’s performance with 
etorms of applause, recalling him again 
aud again, until at length the wise cus- 
tom that has prevailed at these concerts 
of permitting no encores was again vio- 
lated, and the soloist returned to the 
alano and played Rubinstein’s Bacarolle 

nAminor, It was, however, so distorted 
by the remarkable phrasing, vagaries of | | 
tempo and of rhythm, and mawkishness | 
of sentimentality with which it was per- 
formed, that it was not easy to recog- 
nize it until it was well on its way. All 
which is distressful enough in the stat- 


-4{ng, but Mr. Paderewski’s eminence and 


popularity are of a nature that can well 
withstand it. ; 
The Gluck overture was gloriously | | 
read and played. How these giants of . 
old knew how to obtain massive and 
stirring effects with a few instruments 
and by simple means! There is un- 
doubtedly much in the work that 
sounds quaint to modern ears, but how 
and effective, and, at times, su- 
premely noble, is the tone color. Noth- 
ing could have been more just to the 
music and more gatisfying to the criti- 


’ ¢al understanding than the large inter- 


pretation Mr. Gericke gave it 

The Franck symphony became clearer 
on a new hearing, and its powerful 
originality and deep imaginativeness 
were more vigorously emphasized; but 
that it became more pleasing, that it 


-appeaied with any greater force to the 


Warmer emotions, that it seemed less 
morbid, can hardly be conceded. Then, 
oser 
and his incessant repetitions of t din in 
sequences, at last prove tiresome in the 
rnonotony of effect they produce, It 
was performed with exquisite finish, and 
in its more stirring moments, with a. 
ee ancy and a spirit that were almost 
x ng. . a ; cae 
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aright. They were the same _ 
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m vouchsafed encore was con~ 
ed” 1 er numerous B ee ly ose 
los concerto, an s at a sym- 
‘ft =. f the concert speaks volumes be- 
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meee wan as follows: Gluck's 


“Iphigenia in Aulis,’’ Bee-- 


fifth concerto for pianoforte, 
Franck’s symphony 


- Paderewski’s rie abratntion of. 


Bar. Pad was masterly throughout. 
Wi 1 ther he is a greater artist now than 
en he was here before must be a mat- 
r of. personal opinion, for the plane 
che ‘han reached ‘was so lofty that 
ent cism was almost disarmed. And yet 
ee performance of the concerto seemed 
ia ate 


He achievement in advance of his | 


rf efforts. The opening cadenza 
n't ne frst movement was as brilliant 


uld imagine) and the difficult , 
Rhy monies in the latter part were | 


th a delicacy and finish exquis- 
ery respect. 
aberanver atic traits of contrasts 


: et the solo instrument and the | 
Ys ) ‘5 were never in doubt, the pi- | 


ching the. true spirit of the 

E and not charging it with an indi- 
inconsistent with the compos- 

oy 2 In the second and third 
nover Reatts, which are really connected, 
4} att gio work was wonderfully 
ale e “i facile and all of the elabo- 
"fit uration was beautifully shown 

ger tracery of the gifted man. 
-umnecessary to speak of Pade- 

hl technique, phrasing, energy or 


ef tone; a master in all he. 


and needs no further praise. 

slcome was of exceptional warmth 
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THE SYMPHONY. 
The programme for the ninth concert was as fol- 
lows: overture to ‘Iphigenia in Aulio,’’ by Chris- 


been | topher Ritter von Gluck. Concerto for pianoforte, 


No. 5. E flat major, by Luiwig von Beethoven. 
1 Symphony in D minor, by Caesar Franck. 

The ovarture by Gluck is oneof the fine ex- 
amples of that composer’s theory in regard to 
overtures, which he says ‘‘ought to prepare the 
audience for the action of the piece to serve as a 
kind of argument to it.’’ Wagner sums up the 
contents of this one as containing ‘‘a motive of ap- 
peal from painful, knawing heart-sorrow ; a motive 
of violence, of commanding, overbearing demand; 
a motive of grace, of maidenly tenderness; a 
motive of painful. tormenting pity.’ Surely if all 
this is clearly discoverable no other ‘‘argument’’ 
could be needed. Even without quite formulating 
all these ideas one can enjoy the noble simplicity 
of the music when so well rendered as at this 
time. 

The Concerto is one of Beethoven's happiest in- | 
spirations. ‘ne key chosen, K flat, is a favorite 
one since tne Eroice Symphony,two quartets, the | 
grand piano trio, the septetand fouc sonatas are 
all written in this key. 

The first movement opens with a kind of pre-— 
lude, the cbord of E flat, sounded by the full or- 
chestra, followed by a passage of arpeggios and 
scales in tbat chord of the piano—then the chord 
of A flatis sounded with alike followiag; and 
thirdly the chord of B flat. Ths piano passazes 
grow in brilliancy each time and finally merge in the 
chord of the tonic and in the principal theme of the 

movement. ‘Jhen the piano takes the foremost 
place as it should, in a pianoforte concerto and 
dominates the situation in a masterful manner. 
In the first movement Beethoven discarded the 
custom of extempor cadinza and wrote the solo 
passage himself. 

The second movement is hymn-like in character 
and might bear the nameof a strain in the 15th 
Quartet that he entitled ‘‘A hymn of thanksgiving 
to the Deity for recovery from illness.’ ’” The thiid | 
movement, the rondd, i3 43 {0/7 and joyous as if 
the composer was unconscious of the French bul- 
lets battering at the walls near hislodgings, 80 near | 
in fact that he was often obliged to seek the seclu- 
sion of his brother’s cellar for quiet. Mr. Pader- | 
ewski fur whose appearance so many eager eyes | 
were watching vame and received a warm welcome 
from the waiting multitude. His interpretation 
was masterly as regards technique and fullof deli 
cacy, yet to those remembering the depth of 
expression, the fiery intensity of Mr. Ba2srcmaan's 
wonderful rendering it seemed a triile lacking in 
virility. 

TbeSymphony by Caesar Franck, the Belgian 
composer, had its first hearing ia Bostoa last April. | 

It was produced in Paris in 1889, a year and a half 


before the death of the author, and failed to excite 


much interest. The second time, in 1893, at a 
Lamoureux concert (his music, meantime, becom- 
ing better known), it was enthusiastically received 


| and highly lauded. On its presentation here it was 


thought to possess originality in form, even bar- 
monic devices, rare constructive skill, and effective 
(even if of somewhat lim ited tone-color) orches- 
tration. 

The first movement, with its beautiful theme in 
F major, coming as it does after the gloomy douht 


and despair that precede it, is like the entrance of | Many o 


Hope into a soul bowed down with the weight of 
disillusion aud distrust. However, the melancholy 
minor mode soon reasserts itself and poor Hope is 
forced to fly away no more to return. 

So the symphony, rico as it isin noble and al- 
most heroic music, leaves a mourafal impression 
on the hearer, even if he be in a cheerful mood, 
white to one suffering from joy’s eclipse, his grief 
gains Inieesartatad from the sombre and depressing 
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E an i, “Count Lolli, has for some years 


cs ard in Ttaly and subsidized 

ian table d’hote establish- 

istribute his wares here, This 

com ination of art and come 

ce has existed in other forms. One 

the e. “te nors of the opera company 
‘© keep a hotel; another had 
oal mine in Be Igium; a thi 

shoe factory in the south of 

ricurture has interested a 

of them, and Albert Saleza is 

‘the protograph taken of him-. 


: ace st ‘summer while he worked in 


2 a ! elds about his home at Bruges. 


ihc odd wearing wooden shoes,'a 
traw hat and a loose ‘blouse, 
a fake in his hand, He ts vault 


r pe iza@ble as the romantio 


p winter rantings. 


ie youtntul fiture which so distinguished 


three years ago better matched 


th , blond hair which is still as profuse 


oe a though those amazing locks 
we re bleached! But perish the thought, 


is precisely as nature made | 


Mt, = and women can only wish they 


the - ‘secret that preserves its 
iss «6p from.€6sh turning dark with | 


y cars. I found there was no dissenting 
voice among the feminine audience as 
‘to 1 --olrgcomciaphe fascinations, and. it 


ldn’t have astonished me one bit to | 
“geen those excited ladies sitting | 


a. the. stage steps capturing him as— 
he passed back and forth in response. to 
the ugha Sppianae. Great is Pader 


Re 4 


atts ght, 4 : ay iy pide ah tle eta, dla eat 
hat iy ieee ‘eggs a “rime Sah eat 
ie te mee 
pe porouateeeed geek to know Inste: 
opera, | popular idol bowed and ‘bowed 


and, with an air of weariness, 


the stage to take his seat at the plano, 


very much as if he was about to preach 
from the E flat verse of the fifth 
Beethoven sonata. And how gloomy the 
hall! The turned-out lights: made one 
think of a spiritual seance, where de- 
parted friends squeeze our hands under 
the table, and rap out yes and no to 
anxious inquiries tor their welfare in 
other spheres. Through this murky, 
dusky atmosphere the artist’s golden 
hair resembled the sun in a fog, but on 
that head all eyes were fastened, for 
it marked the place with a pale radi- 
ance that was in harmony with the 
feelings of that mixed audience. Sel- 
dom have I seen such a mingling of the 
social elements as that auditorium pre- 
sented. Society was out in full force, 
the suburbs were in in hordes, way- 
back was liberally represented, and 
people who never go to “recitals,”” who 
know not one note from another, came 
to see the much-talked-of Paderewski 


from—curiosity. It was a great gather- 


ing, very much like the gatherings that 
Adelina Patti conjured with her high 
notes and ‘her diamonds, from all cor- 
ners of the state. What a thing it is 
to be a popular idol; how wonderful is 
advertising! 


I hear that whenever Mr. Paderewski 
is in this country he times his Boston 
engagement with the Christmas festiv- 
ities at the Tavern Club, and it was io 
its saturnalia we owe his present early 
visit. The Tavern Club, as every one is 
aware, lays itself out on the Christmas 
revels, and though nobody is supposed 
to know a thing about the merry doings, 
they are unique, and ‘‘too good to keep,”’ 
even if the participants are bound to 
secrecy. No one being admitted to 
membership in the Tavern why is un- 
able to show a diploma for wit and 
brains, the impossibility of dulness is 
guaranteed. It has already been told 
what was the nature of the entertain- 
ment the other night, therefore I dis- 
creetly refrain from repeating tales out 
of school, and will only add, the cream 
of art, music, literature, rises and sets 
in the Tavern Club. {4 
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PADEREWSKI COMING. 
(With apologies to Mr. Kipling.) 

There’s many now a’ poundin’ o’ the keys, 

There’s a fearful sight o’ artists to be heard; 
You can pick out any favorite you please, 

But there’s only one as really ts a bird. 
Here’s to you, Paderewski, 

With your football head of hair. 
You were once a poor pianist, 

And you’re now a millionaire. 
You have won the Yankee people 

By your melancholy smile. 
Here’s to standing room five dollars 

And chairs along the aisle. 


He’s a Rubinstein and Liszt roll’d into one 
With a goodly layer of Chopin in between; 
You should him hear play a thirty-second run 

With his metronome a hundred and sixteen. 
Here’s to you, Paderewski, 
With your gently mournful air. 
You are envied by the stern sex, 
You are worshipped by the fair, 
Here’s to many a mighty climax, 
Here’s to many a loud encore, 
With the ladies in hysterics 
Fainting round you by the score. 


The Boston people say he is a god; 
He “satisfies the soarings of the soul.” 
It doesn’t seem to me so very odd, 
For how is beans to grow without a Pole? 
Here’s to you, Paderewski, 
With your grave, artistic ways. 
You’re the prince of all the players, 
You’re the great and only craze. 
You have won the Yankee people 
By your melancholy smile. 
Here’s to standing room five dollars 


And chairs along the aisle! 
—Sunday Sun. 
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mens of the vintage. vorite wine 
among some of the artists in the ope pers, 
company is made on the estate 

Thomas Salienac near Marseilles. Ed- 
ouard de Reszke has been fearless 
enough to stock his cellars with it, while 


other: members of the company have 


also patronized their colleague an 
goneh heavily. The husband of Mee. 
Scalchi, Count Lolli, has for some years 
had a ‘vineyard in Italy and subsidized 
several Italian table d’hote establish- 
ments to distribute his wares here, This 
judicious combination of art and com- 
merce has existed in other forms. One 


of the tenors of the opera Poets | 


used to keep a hotel; another had 
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owned a shoe factory tn the south of 
France. Agricurture has interested a 
number of them, and Albert Saleza is 


' proud of the protogr fF taken of him- 
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the flelds about his home at Bruges. 
He is shown wearing wooden shoes, a 
broad straw hat and a loose ‘blouse, 
with a rake in his hand. He 1s scarcely 
recognizable as the romantio hero of so 
many winter matinees, 


Mr. Paderewski has grown stout, posi- 


tively stout! It does not improve his. 


appearance, inasmuch as_ the weird, 
youthful figure which so distinguished 
him three years ago better matched 
the blond hair which 1s still as profuse 


as ever. Yet it looks to my profane. 
eyes as though those amazing locks. 


were bleached! But perish the thought, 
Of course, that adorable chrysanthe- 
mum head is precisely as nature made 
it, and women can only wish they 
knew the secret that preserves its 
blondness from turning dark with 
years. I found there was no dissenting 


woilce among the feminine audience as 


to his*unimpaired fascinations, and it 
wouldn’t have astonished me one bit to 
have seen those excited ladies sitting 
on the stage steps capturing him as 


he passed back and forth in response to | 


the howling applause. Great is Pader- 
ewsk!i! 


as _oned “y to. be, Tr neticr ‘hase SO 
ony had power to bring a glimmer of pleas- 


ure to eyes that never look up, and 
whose color is a sealed mystery to those 
who vainly seek to Know! Instead, the 
popular idol bowed and bowed again, 
and, with an air of weariness, crossed 
the stage to take his seat at the plano, 
very much as if he was about to preach 
from the E flat verse of the fifth 
Beethoven sonata. And how gloomy the 
hall! The turned-out lights made one 
think of a spiritual seance, where de- 
parted friends squeeze our hands under 
the table, and rap out yes and no to 
anxious inquiries tor their welfare in 
other spheres. Through this murky, 
dusky atmosphere the artist’s golden 
hair resembled the sun in a fog, but on 


that head all eyes were fastened, for | 
it marked the place with a pale radi- | 


ance that was in harmony with the 
feelings of that mixed audience. Sel- 
dom have I seen such a mingling of the 
social elements as that auditorium pre- 
sented. Society was out in full force, 
the suburbs were in in hordes, way- 
back was liberally represented, and 
people who never go to “recitals,’”’ who 


know not one note from another, came | 
to see the much-talked-of Paderewski | 


from—curiosity. It was a great gather- 
ing, very much like the gatherings that 
Adelina Patti conjured with her high 
notes and ‘her diamonds, from all cor- 
ners of the state. What a thing it is 
to be a popular idol; how wonderful is 
advertising! 


I hear that whenever Mr. Paderewski 
is in this country he times his Boston 
engagement with the Christmas festiv- 
jties at the Tavern Club, and it was io 
its saturnalia we owe his present early 
visit. The Tavern Club, as every one is 
aware, lays itself out on the Christmas 
revels, and though nobody is supposed 
to know a thing about the merry doings, 
they are unique, and ‘‘too good to keep,”’ 
even if the participants are bound to 
secrecy. No one being admitted to 


membership in the Tavern why is un- | 
able to show a diploma for wit and | 


brains, the impossibility of dulness is 
guaranteed. It has already been told 
what was the nature of the entertain- 
ment the other night, therefore I dis- 
creetly refrain from repeating tales out 
of school, and will only add, the cream 
of art, music, literature, rises and sets 


| in the Tavern Club. /|4 evel ct. Dee 24! Oe, 


- 


PADEREWSKI COMING. 


(With apologies to Mr. Kipling.) 

There’s many now a’ poundin’ o’ the keys, 

There’s a fearful sight o’ artists to be heard; 
You can pick out any favorite you please, 

But there’s only one as really ts a bird. 
Here’s to you, Paderewsk1, 

With your football head of hair. 
You were once a poor pianist, 

And you're now a millionaire. 
You have won the Yankee people 

By your melancholy smile. 
Here’s to standing room five dollars 

And chairs along the aisle. 


He’s a Rubinstein and Liszt roll’d into one 
With a goodly layer of Chopin in between; 
You should him hear play a thirty-second run 

With his metronome a hundred and sixteen. 
Here’s to you, Paderewski, 
With your gently mourniul air 
You are envied by the stern sex, 
You are worshipped by the fair, 
Here’s to many a mighty climax, 
Here’s to many a loud encore, 
With the ladies in hysterics 
Fainting round you by the score. 


The Boston people say he is a god; 
He “satisfies the soarings of the soul.” 
It doesn’t seem to me so very odd, 
For how is beans to grow without a Pole? 
Here’s to you, Paderewski, 
With your grave, artistic ways. 
You're the prince of all the players, 
You’re the great and only craze. 
You have won the Yankee people 
By your melancholy smile. 
Here’s to standing room five dollars 
And chairs along the aisle! 


—Sunday Sun. 
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Paderewski? s Return—A F ranck 


Symphony. 


swept temporarily aside;* at the preceding 
eoncert Marcella Sembrich outweighed’ 
the symphonic composers, while at the 


| 


‘The old symphonic landmarks are being) 


concert of Saturday it was Paderewski | 


and Paderewski alone that filled Music 
Hall with a crowd that was only limited 
by the cessation of the sale of tickets. 
But at least this latter occasion was not 
entirely off the symphonic track, for 


_the ‘‘&mperor’”’ concerto, which the great 


pianist played, has aptly been character- 
ized as “ta symphony with an obligato 
piano part.’’ 

The programme began with Gluck’s over- 
ture to “Iphigenia in Aulis’’ with Wagner’s 
expressive and fitting coda. Generally we 
agree with the gentleman in the Bowery 
restaurant who pleaded that his butter 
and his hairs might be served on two dif- 
ferent plates, and we do not care for mod- 
ern additions to old classics; but this end- 
ing is superior to the finale added by Mo- 
zart to the old work and is a good ex- 
ample of the depth of thought that char- 
«acterized Wagner when he had to deal 
with the composition of other composers. 

It was finely played, with something of 
the Hellenic dignity with which Gluck in- 
vested the subject. But the audience were 
more interested in ‘‘Paderewski in Boston” 
than in “Iphigenia in Aulis,’’ and at the 


| end of the overture waited with hushed 
expectancy for their Northern deity. 


Probably there is no American city that 
is so fomiliar with the two last concertos 


of Beethoven as Boston. There is one of | 
our own resident pianists who has done | 


much to familiarize us with excellent in- - 


terpretations of the work, and all the way | 


from Aus der Ohe to D’Albert we have 
neard its Olympian thunderbolts rumble 


'at us. 


i i , , ee 
. > 
x. i sede 


yt a, Bsa sy , a, 
ay this V eonnartat It is true’ 
menthoven has marked at the organ 

in the coda: “Non si fa una cadenza, 4 é 
attacca subito il seguente,”—but the 
“seguente,” the part following, is one if 
the finest of cadenzas, one in which | 
chestra and soloist unite forces,—a stan 
ing reproof to those cadenzas which Pi % 
made merely for the personal displays} : 
the artist. 

The Adagio was delightfully played, f 
here all delicacy was permissible and cor n= 
mendable, and the gloricus transition int x 
the Rondo was as near perfect as could b si | 
imagined. The Rondo itself was not so d Ay 
appointing as the first movement, and 1 


' ecoda-duet between piano and kettle 


mem lit el. a ee te Cl A LLL LALA CE 


was pare balanced. But here, too, 
one missed something of the virility thi t 
one rg accustomed to associate with the 
concerto, One cannot pay too hea ty | 
tribute to the clearness and surety of th 
playing of the great pianist, but we cann we 
help thinking that he individualized t ne 
work too much, a i 

A patient in a lunatic asylum, on bein; 
asked what brought him there, repliet 
“Well, I said therorid was mad, and the 
world said I was mad, and they carried 
against me.” The audience certainly car- 
ried it against the critic in-this case, t& rr 
the applause seemed never-ending, and 
culminated, as was. evidently desired, 
with an encore. Paderewski now play a 
Rubinstein Barearolle which contained | 
many reminiscences of the ‘Porn 
music. i 

In this, his freedom of interpretation and 
dalliance with tempi were permissible, @l- 
though the boat occasionally got . ae 
heavy sea. More applause followed, ans e 
everybody was satisfied. A great ma 
went out at the end of this; even the ele aa 
tric lights went out. How could Ce 
Franck expect to shine after Paderewski? 
Nevertheless, the Franck symphony 
worth a hearing. 

It is certainly not the best work of 


| French Schumann and the public at la se 
will undoubtedly omit frank incense int n : 


On this occasion the bolts were dipped °! 


in honey and exquisite delicacy and Ca- 
price was substituted for massive power. 
We fancy that this mode of treatment 


piano concerto, the G major, than to the 
‘‘emperor.”’ 

There was a certain breadth in the first 
preluding, (this preluding of the solo in- 


strument was an innovation of Beethoven | 
in the two last concertos and is much bold- | 


er in the fifth than in the fourth), and in 
the development there was something of 
fire, but in the exposition and the recap- 
itulation ther> was an odd contrast be- 
tween the bold style of the orchestra and 
the poetic langour of the piano. 


ease, for the symphony is ‘‘musician’s i aL 
sic” from first to last. It is not a hile 


| work, in fact it is gloomy in the hig 


degree, charcoal would make a white na 


-upen the Cimmerian darkness of its 
might have suited better to the fourth - 


movement, and the second movement § 
ner-poses the melancholy of the Er lish’ i 
horn upon the sorrow that has gone b ofore.: 
he figure treatment in the work . ef, 
the greatest ingenuity and must be a g¢ ” L. 
lesson to the music student, but decidedly” 
cavaire to the general. The chief figur se | 
of three notes and is practically the § | 
as the ‘“‘Fate-motif’ of Wagner's trilo; 
but iacks the impressive harmonies Wie, 
Wagner manages to invest it with. a i. is 
By diminution, by augmentation, ,. by 
contrary motion, by every known 4 evice, 
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Mr. WILHELM GERICKE, Conduetor. 
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Programme. 


MOSZKOWSKI. SUITE No. 1, in F major, op. 39. 


I. Allegro molto e brioso. 
II. Allegretto giojoso. 
III. Tema con Variazioni: Andante. 
IV. Intermezzo: Allegretto con moto. 
V. Perpetuum mobile: Vivace. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
j 
: 


; 2 
| | 
4 
; . 
: 
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HORATIO W. PARKER. “NORTHERN BALLAD.”’ 
(First time. ) 
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BEETHOVEN. SYMPHONY No. 6, in F major (Pastorale), op. 68. 
. THE AWAKENING OF CHEERFUL FEELINGS ON ARRIVING 
IN THE COUNTRY: Allegro ma non troppo. 
SCENE BY THE BROOKSIDE: Andante molto mosso. 
MERRY MEETING OF COUNTRY FOLK: Allegro. 
. THUNDERSTORM, TEMPEST: Allegro. 


SHEPHERDS’ SONG. GLAD AND THANKFUL FEELINGS 
AFTER THE STORM: Allegretto. 


28 
- 


——s SP RED 1S EE Ce Ne NP ete, VO ALME EE RA CIA Ti SEN, 


Ladies in the audience will confer a favor on those occupying seats behind 
them if they will remove their Hats. 
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“post Petty | 
dry. “the same elaboration 37% Pound in 
every movement, and at the end our three- 
noted friend reappears again in a new com- 
“bination, 
Spite of so aveh reiteration the work re- 
mains interesting. Perhaps the chief fault 
is that this constant development robs the 
symphony of any spontaneiety that it other- 
wise might have attained. One hears the 
creaking of the machinery, one watches | | se 
the development with no greater emotion | | | SEASON 1899-1900. 
than would be evoked by a mathematical 
demonstrator at the blackboard. We may 


.  RBOSTOD MT DUOANY TDAMD | 
not foreshadow the entire result but we | N MI DH ()\ Y ()R Cr + Ge — i he 
are ut once conversant with the means by ; A LoD ee or De eee 
which it is to be achieved. The art of con- | 
cealing art is not attained. 
There may be some occult meaning in | Mr. WILHELM GERICKE, Conduetor. 
the “damnable iteration’ of the work, but | 
if so we have failed to graspits clue. Good 
scoring is constantly in evidence, and it is 
certainly a symphony that would not grow 
weuker by repeated hearing, for not all of | 
its ingenious work can be understood even | xX CONCERT 
at a second audition. And nothing that | ’ ’ 
Cesar Franck has written is unworthy of | | 
the musician’s serious and continued 


study. | Louis C, Elson. | SATURDAY. DECEMBER 30, 


Programme. 


MOSZKOWSKI. SUITE No. 1, in F major, op. 39 


I. Allegro molto e brioso. 
Il. Allegretto giojoso. 
III. Tema con Variazioni: Andante. 
IV. Intermezzo: Allegretto con moto, 
V. Perpetuum mobile: Vivace. 


HORATIO W. PARKER. “NORTHERN BALLAD.”’ 


(First time. ) 


BEETHOVEN. SYMPHONY No. 6, in F major (Pastoraie), op. 68. 
. THE AWAKENING OF CHEERFUL FEELINGS ON ARRIVING 
IN THE COUNTRY: Allegro ma non troppo. 
. SCENE BY THE BROOKSIDE: Andante molto mosso. 
MERRY MEETING OF COUNTRY FOLK: Allegro 
’, THUNDERSTORM, TEMPEST: Allegro. 


’, SHEPHERDS’ SONG. GLAD AND THANKFUL FEELINGS 
AFTER Till STORM: Allegretto. 


Ladies in the audience will conf ra favor on those occupying seats behind 
themif they w M1 remove their Hats. 
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een considerably stronger, from the dra 
matic standpoint, than any of the or-- 


: WV USICAL Bi Mi T -| it was rather too cold to fully appreciate 
| ; Bae wa the Arctic subject. We found the work, 

The Symphon' Concer —P . | chestral portions of the composer's St. ” 

oy p by: y t , ark Christopher” which was recently heard | 


arle | Nl And 4) in Boston. | 
ers Northern Ballad. ; - vf epee hore deal oF that brand © 
+ i to us’ 
It was a iight programme such as fit- of sadness which is coplousiy Boren a fe. 
‘ted to the festival season; indeed, there oe. ; gov hate gl ‘ ge wy sini rd olonae 
were s0 many sugar plums in it that it 4 da iy ash dir pho ya ie 
might have been labelled-—“for a Good cello broodings; but there was also much 
Audisnte'’.and  constituiea Mr. Gam interesting counterpoint and a degree | 
Meee New Youve mit to the public. Tt} teste nea wteny. titan me se 
began with the prettiest of suites and Senate ac preci ee Leal 40 Sipe pid yf 
ended with the lightest of symphonies soar Sipe Ha ic gy hag wpe De Lan 
he Avat movement of Moss taki’ could follow its ingenious imitations and 
Siite tn he “os yoo havi -yx Ay apo development, rather than for the public 
hak ik @eneral in thin form oF sntabere who aought for direct inspiration ‘or pos- 
tion. The.=suite generally occupies a ua Oe deh a cadence on the 
lower niche than the symphony, yet in | neights, a la Wagner, so that we ma a 
the opening allegro there was here a de- | suppose, with this celestial “Amen,” 
gree of thematic treatment that sug- hat 2rvthi ded happil spit Of 
gested the more ambitious schoo! pap rca bapa bi PP wepree Ager yok 
Yoitnediately etter this "amounts the hypochonariacet character of much 
| sebah cpg ig Fad Ae 4». Cope. i be apy eget ended with Beethoven's | 
| oe ee SOTSEY, Ove ‘Pastoral’ symphony. There is always 
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ie! weal thom ty Rags ony orches-— cept the dreariness of PE ache 
a as . . _ Augenblick,” or the trio (Op. or two. 
aaah vag eh pte oye it Orig ae ty: of \l*oboes and an Englich horn, as “divine,” 
meee ‘Carman’ hak a We cuiatias .n dey she’ ini Pers ap we wee 
eareeD consider the ‘‘Pastoral’” sympaony 438 
sharin, Wherefore even the olaselces [tbe pertection Ob Ss ran 
: ' ven ’ and there are even a few erudite com-— 
“song Awol the same confection* | mentators who would have us believe 
ory, 20 lighten, the symphonic, eis, | War Deetnoren Ghat an ge 
. 5 c cu~ > 66 
tions on a simple song-form, was of a Lg AA ar Porters 00 the  hamenee of. 
little more ingenious character, and such ‘ e Beethoven’s time, and 
a movement serves to make an effect- hanges of pitch 
ive dress parade of the symphonic “the key of EF” 
forces; violins, flute, harp, etc., went a3) 
marching by in review, and enabled the * saems 
musical auditor to take a pretty accU-) going fast; the. 
rate account of stock and properly bal- nine that shows th | 
ance up the orchestral bcoks. - though there are a 
After going through each department - gGrst one also. The 
with Mr. Moezkowski we come again tO the most interesting 
the conclusion that there is no orchestra nq its clean-cut deve 
Be the world that is the equal of our . frst three measures still remains 
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wn. 
The fourth movement was rather con- 
ventional, and had little to say for itcelf. 
The fifth, however, was again brilliant ~ { 
with a virtuosity that displayed the re. 
violing to best advantage. It was & t play. But x 
“moto perpetuo,” and not new, even if ment no long 
very difficult, in its galloping tempo, | nis um-_ 
for several composers have discovered vere. 
perpetual motion, in defiance of the al- | 
scientists. t mue | 
The flute player had a great opportu- Le has ev | 
nity in one of the variations, and made use of such limited orohestea, but Hitt 
: - jn this direct‘on. ne cares ) le. 
plause was won. in an orchestral, wore, | for. the musical etree: away on tie 
: : -hamme e kage 
deserved a similar tribute in the first staetanttg Witt Date’ aauin, but the 
movement, for his work was excellent. | more obvious poultry,.that appears in” 
The concert had swept from grave tO } the coda of the brook scene is neither 
gay in these movements; it now swung | peautiful nor _ interesting. And the 


'* 


brook itself is Tennyson's own, and 
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te with the greatest of ease, and we 


ses for the deepest passages of the 


‘thunder storm, but with all this per- 


- 
4 
A 


‘fection of execution and equipment one. 
cannot place the sixth symphony beside 


‘the eighth, 


which deals with the same 


‘geniality, but in a more effective and 


spontaneous 
It is very 


manner. 
heterodox to speak thus, 


but, if we love the ‘‘Pastoral Sympho- 
ny” less, we appreciate its sisters all the 


more. 


‘it was over it was 


. fcrmence. 


Louis C, Elson. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY OR- 


HE 
) | _ CHESTRA is beyond doubt and 


.peradventure one of the few great 
orchestras of the world. This 
claim is made enthusiastically, and it 


is allowed by the critics and audiences 


of other cities and by foreign and visit-| 


ing singers, violinists and pianists. 


It is the more to be regretted that in > 
this very city more and more attention | 
is paid by Symphony audiences to the. 


soloists, who, originally regarded as in- 
cidental to the series of concerts, are 
now considered by many as the chief 
feature, 

The talk is more and more about the 
soloist and less and less about the or- 
echestra itself or the pieces performed 
by it. 

There was Sembrich night, when a 
Symphony concert was turned into a 
prima-donna show. There was Pader- 
ewski night, when, after the perform- 
ance by the celebrated Pole, a large 
number of the audience left the hall, 
alithotgh the hour was early, and al- 
though one of the 
Symphonies of this century remained io 
be played, 

We find even Mr. 
fessional critic, in his frantic and 
fashionable adoration of Mr. Pade- 
rewski—who had played Beethoven's 
concerto in E flat in an incongruously 
elegant and quasi effeminate manner, 
for Mr. Paderewcki never forgets the 
dear ladies, even in his most heroic 
moments—-we find even Mr. Apthorp 
Saying publicly, ‘“‘It was impossible to 
listen sympathetically, to enier unre- 
servedly into the spirit of the com- 
position (Franck’s symphony). After 
as if I had not 


Apthorp, a pro- 


really heard it.” 
Far be it from me to disparage the 


most remarkable . 


vorth of a really brilliant soio per-' 


But now that 


so 


many | 


soloists appear at these concerts, is, 


there not imminent danger that the 


“purpose of the organization will b> 
-fergoiten, 


| that music which will be 
of long life will be slighted in the 


hurrah for the virtuoso who is a 
thing of a day and oft@ mercly the 


‘ddol dear to passing faddists? 
- Not all the soloists that have ap- 


at these concerts were worthy 
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‘his, however, is a side issue, If all 
the soloists were miracles and beyond 
all whooping, I should still maintain 
that they should be fewer in number, 
and that when one appeared, the pro- 
gram should not include a new orches- 
tral work, but it shou!d be made up of 
pieces conspicuous for brilliance rather 
than for depth of thought. 

Gften after a superb orchestral per- 
formance, the audience has applauded 
languidly, as in doubt, indifference, or 
even consternation. Pray, what effect 
has such a reception on the spirit of 
an orchestra which numbers excellent 
musicians as Well as admirable play- 
ers in its ranks? What encouragement 


pi ae e 


an 


has the orchestra to do its best, when) 
it finds that noble music finely played | 


is as cavaire to hundreds? . 

And yet these hundreds are willing 
to pay premiums that in many in- 
stances are absurdly extravagant? Do 
they pay to hear the soloists cr to 
be ‘“‘in the swim.,’’ 

There is much loose’ talk about the 
‘‘musical culture’’ of this city. It is not 
a symptom of true culture when the 
first question is ‘‘Who is going to sing 
or play?’ and no question is asked 
concerning the nature of the orchestral 
program. There is curiosity; there is 
the contagious enthusiasm that fires 
a mob; but where is discrimination, 
where is appreciation? 


Perhaps we are too much = accus- 
tomed to a good thing; perhaps we are 
too much inclined to take the perfec- 
tion and the brilliance of the orchestra 
for granted. The fact remains that 
many are not eager to hear a new 
work, for they would then be obliged 
to think for themselves and pronounce 
an independent judgment, It is easy 
to roll the eyes in eestasy when hear- 
ing a pianist, play he ever so badly, 
when parochial society has given out 
the decree that he is wonderful and 
to be worshiped. It is easy to ap- 
plaud lazily a symphony by Beethoven, 
whose name is a guarantee of good 
faith. But this is by no means a 
symptom of healthy musical condition. 
The moment the orchestra with the 
conductor becomes an object of secon- 
dary interest, the purpose and the ben- 
efit of the organization are as naught. 
For in a symphony concert it is the 
orchestra that should be the great, 
constant and most heartily appreciated 
soloist, 


a *% 


The symphony by Richard Strauss, | 
which wil! be played at the next Sym- 
khony concert, will be the one in F 
minor, op. 12, and not the “In Italy,” 
2S has been an iounced. ~* 
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Enjoyable Programme Provided 
for the Tenth in the Series. | 
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Fine Work of the Orchestra in the | 


Moszkowski Saite — “Northern 


Ballad,” Mr. Horatio W. Parker’s : 
New Work—Padcrewski Recital . 


in Music Hall. 


for its tenth concert of the season, in 
Music Hall, last evening, the Boston 
Symphony orchestra, Wilhelm Gericke, 
conductor, piayed the following pro- 
gramme: SONS 
Né BO. cedesccvees eee - MOSZKOWS 
panto No. 34 eet op. 46..Horatlo Ww. Parker 


(First time.) 
‘Pastoral’? SyMphovuy.....seseeeees . Beethoven 


Mr. Aptherp announces in the pro- 
gramme that two movements of the 
Moszkowski Suite, the third and fifth, 
were played here by the Symphony or- 
chestra, under Mr. Arthur Nikisch, on 
April 18, 1893, It was probably not Mr. 
Apthorp’s afternoon when he looked vp 
the dates of the performances of this 
work. It was produced complete by Mr. 
Rericke, April 14. 1888, and also Oct. 20 
in the same year, but the succeeding 
season. It is only a difference of five 
years, and another conductor, but there 
is no very great harm in having such 
things chronicled correctly. 


The suite is a thoroughly delightful 
work, profusely and beautifully melo- 


I 


thing much better. 
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‘done the same sort. of 


gesting Grieg, now giving forth a flavor 
of Teshaikowsky. now dallyin 


from a memory of Gade. Then, too, in 
listening to it, one occasionally has 
Dvorak. recalled to mind, and, odd 

enough, even Wagner and Gounod, But 


: The score is lack- 
ing in individuality, now strongly sug- 
| with 
Rubenstein and. now not wholly free. 


. 
wv 
, 


; 
: 


the chief faults of the work are that it'| 


says nothing new, that it is prolonged 
unnecessarily and uninterestingly, and 
that, on the whole, 
about nothing of moment, 

Mr. Parker can do better and strong- 
er; and why, after all, try to imitate 
northern composers at a time when 
there are so many composers of the 
North pouring forth the real thing so 
abundantly? It was read and played 
carefully and effectively, and, at the 
close, there was much 


it is much ado. 


; 
' 
: 
’ 


of hearty ap- 


plause, to which it was understood the | 
composer bowed his acknowledgments | 


from his seat in the hall, 
The symphony was given a faultless 
interpretation by Mr. Gericke, and its 


: 


; 


performance was, of course, perfect in > 


every way. 

The programme for the next concert 
is: Tratic overture, Brahms; concerto 
for violoncello, Dvorak; mi ple idyll, 
Wagner, and symphony in minor, op. 
® Richard Strauss. Mr. Alwin Schroe- 
der is to be the soloist. 


— 


SYMPHONY NIGHT, 
J ml Dee 144 


| 


Horatio W. Parker’s New 


Il 


dious, and scored with ripe skill, brill- , 


jant daintiness and charming variety 


and piquancy of instrumental effects and | 


color. Of its five movements, it is not 


easy to single out one for preference. | 


Each has its individual fascination. The 
theme with variations is, perhaps, the 
most brilliant, and the most exacting on 
the virtuosity of the orchestra. The 
fourth variation, a very fiorid one for 
the flute, and the fifth, in the style of a 
Hungarian dance, are especially inter- 


| esting. 


' bles over 


' programme book Mr. 


be 


throughout, 


a perpetuum mobile, bub- 
with brightness, animation 
melodiousness. In the 
Apthorp says very 
truly that this movement “adds one 
more to the already longish list of ‘per- 
etual motion’; Paganini wrote one, 
Veber wrote one, and who not else? 
If an answer is really required, it may 
stated that the list of eminent com- 
posers who have not written a moio 
perpetuo would fili out three or four 
columns of The Herald--perhaps more, 
and that the eminent composers who 
have might be summed u in a para- 
graph of no very :emarkable Jength. 
The suite was wonderfully played 
and showed off the fine ma- 


he finale, 


and graceful 


terial of which the orchestra is com- 


posed and its splendid efficiency excep- 
tionally well. Mr. Marquart calls for 
a word of special praise for the clear- 
ness, smoothness and admirable tech- 
nique and taste with which he gave 


' the flute variation. 


not be justly ranked among 


Mr. Parker’s ‘“‘Northern Ballad” can- 
his most 


Orchestral Work. | 


Moszkowski’s Tuneful First 


Suite Heard Again. 


-—- 
- 


Paderewski’s Secondand Last 


Recital in Music Hall. 


The program of the 10th Symphony | 


| 
| 
} 
| 
| 


' 


; 
; 
| 

; 


Concert in Music Hall last night, Mr. | 


Gericke conductor, was as follows: 


| Suite No. 1 in F major 
| Northern Ballad op. 46 


| 


(first. time here.) 
Symphony No. 6, ‘‘Pastoral’’ Beethoven 
The official program-book says with 
reference to Moszkowski’s suite No. 1: 
“Two movements of this suite (the 


- third and fifth) were played here by the 


Symphony Orchestra under Mr. Arthur 
Nikisch, on April 8, 1893.” 

This statement is true: but the suite 
as’a whole was first played here April 
93, 1888, under Mr. Gericke, and it was 
repeated Oct. 20 of that year. fe 

Moszkowski wrote the suite at the 
request of the Philharmonic Society 
ot London, and it was performed for 


the first time by that society June 2) 
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The weakest 


5 the. “fourth, which might 
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The program was longer than usual. 
it Sneed ead Moszkowski’s suite No: 
in F’ major. Two movements of this 
con- | 
1893, under 't ikisch | 
the interpretation thereof 
It was a 
‘pleasure to hear the. suite in its com- 
 pleteness, for Moszkowski gives 


pcarthe 
€ eoetent® Tesu ts, ane 


‘cert of April '8; 


baton, and 


throughout evidence of skill and effect 


as a composer that is-in every‘ way en- 
joyable and. notable. Nevertheless, it 
is unquestionably ‘true that the third 
movement, which Mr .Nikisch offered, 
with its» adroit and ca tivating .use of 
Russian and ungarian themes, is 
much the best in the. suite. Brilliant, 
considered in the. light of a “show. 
piece,’’ as the. ons movement of this 

tage mpare with any 


of the preceding fou so far as genu- 


{ine musical .value isconcerned. 


As to the musical: successes which it 
has been the. privilege of Mr Horatio 
W..Parker to attain, in more than one 
line, this public scarcely needs to be 
informed. ‘‘A Northern Ballad,’’ his 
46th work,. which was performed at 
these concerts last week for the first 


times, served to illustrate still further 


Mr Parker’s skill in elaborating’ and 
bringing out in true musicianly style 
a definitely conceived and thoroughly 
consistent composition in his chosen | | 
art. The working out of the: folk-song 


and the dance theme, which character- 


ize especially this work, would simply 
demonstrate, were any other proof 
needed in. this. matter, that Mr Parker 
is ag truly a master. in the employment 
of orchestral resources as'‘in the effec- 
tive use of a chorus. 

Beethoven's “Pastoral’’ symphony 
ended Mr Gericke’s offering for the week. 
Coming after two distinctively ‘‘mod- 
ern’ works this world-famous work, 
the village 
the rest, eeemed to be played by the or- 

chestra -with. péculiar interest, as if to. 

emphasize the idea that Beethoven" is 


as worthy of his high fame now as he | 
ever. was, and well worthy of careful, | 
loving interpretation. No doubt the 
‘*Pastoral’* would” have -been*more ap- | 
preciated by: the audience had: it been 
given under a different musical environ- 
ment, so to Spree. but ft unquestionably 
‘gave no small measure of satisfaction to 
the hearers. 

Mr Alwin Schroeder will play Dvorak’s 
concerto for the ’cello at this week's of- 
| poring. The orchestral selections include” 

rahm’s ‘“‘tragic’’ overture, the idyl from 
.Waener’s “Siegfried’’ and R. Strauss’ 


te pe Ala Italy.” it wt. 841% a? 


an, their fantasticism never seems wil- 


| Ballad’ than this suite of Moszkowsk!'s: 
wo more utterly different -handlings of | 


the most part, 


for, in music, the physical ear craves de- 
light, and tires of dull grays and drabs. 
no matter how poetic their suggestiveness; 
it igs all very well for an arctic picture 
‘to suggest cold, but you don’t want it to 
Pweg, you actually turn up your coat ¢ol- 
ar. 
_ makes the ear positively shiver. 
may be hypercriticism, for the b 
all of a piece, it all hangs | 
colo 
of th 
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| Well | cheap by overdoing the expression, oF: 
of 1888-89, | nd folaosiess by underdoing ie i 


the expression never gets | 
than . the ballet-dancer' 8 smile, ne 
theme of — the third . “movement it even 
has a taint of the German thoosy-moosy. 


But the thing is infinitely graceful and 


brilliant, the composer ‘does not over-value 
the weight of what he has to say, and the 


peauty of orchestral coloring is often en- 


trancing. It fs elegant music. The suite 
was read and played to perfection; the 
audience, for once, showed its’ 
interrupting the variations’ to applaud the 
flute solo—the playing richly deserved it, 
and that sort of solo is not complete with- 
out its applause; applause is as much its 
natural. crown as it is that of a ballerina’ 3 
successful pirouette. a 

If contrast is.a valuable element in a pro- 
gramme, no. bétter preparation ‘could have 
been devised for Mr. Parker’s ‘Northern 


the modern orchestr 
the Moszkowski suite all in a prismatic 
glow of color; Mr. Parker’s ballad, for 
in cloudy grays, like an 


were hard to find; 


arctic December sky. Hven if Mr. Parker 


had given no Scotch nor Irish tang to his 
themes; his orchestral coloring would have 
been enough to stamp his work as eran a 
ern.” As far as I know, this ree a 
of the north is new in music; it is éssenti- 
ally poetic. 


Mr. Parker's orchéstration at times 
But pais. 


is,.as a certain sculptor once ‘said 
at of Bunker Hill Monument, “‘the 
At is full of melodie 


Lg It charnié especial 

ness; there is. nothing — ya le nor “fay- 
‘fetched in it. It begins in H-minor, air’ 
ends in D-flat major; but’ the music 5 
settles down into this foreign. ‘tonaltty, . 
and finds itself so naturally at “home ‘in it, 
that the ear asks for nothing else. It is 
the same with the many fantastic pas- 
sages in the work; they impress their own 
reason of being upon you at the first 


color 4 


Ks me this is one of the best things. 
has vet done; one, hopes that 


A: Uttle- ‘dangerous, perhaps) 


: 


| nd means 


and Mr. Nikisch gave t ; 
eran’ rr in 1802-98. - me is iteht a 


functory playing; beget 


} over accentuation of 
distort 


its character, | 


| ing it was so read. and akees that 6 


taste in 


poetry of conception, all its divine 1 = ii 
beauty. were felt just as they she oul 
felt. It was thoroughly a great perfa 
ance. i By 

The next Bral | 


‘programme. is: 


‘Tragische Ouverttire, opus 81; Dvor Fak 


certo for violoncello; Wagner, 8 
Idyll; Richard *Strauss, symphony, # on 
Italien,” opus 16, Mr, Alwin 8c i: 
will be the. ‘cellist... Sore ae Va Bs 4 


oe tS 
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Cuney THE SYMPHONY CONCERT. 


The suite No. 1, in F. Major, Op 39, Moritz 
Moszkowski was given under Mr. Gericke’s direc- 
tion in 1888, afterward two movements were 
played by the Symphony Orchestra under Mr. 
Nikisch in 1893. It consists of five movements and 
employs all the resourees of the orchestraas re- 
gards variety of instruments since Glockewspiel 
piccoli a trio of kettle drums, triangle and harp \be- 
side the ordinary array of wood-wind: and strings 
—all figure in the scene. 

The melodies are fresh and bright and the whole 
composition gives the impression of having been 
written ina holiday mood, so gay and spontan- 
eous is it. Inthe finale movement the ‘‘Ierpetua] 
Motion”? the viclins, which have throughout had 
brisk work to do, are culled upon to exhibit a won- 
derful rate of speed, such a rate in fact, as would 
preclude the idea of its being ‘ Perpetual’’ siuace | 
human eadurance wouid soon find its limit in such 
a stress of motion. Jbe work may not be a great 
work but it certainly is spiced with variety and is 
most pleasing. 

Mr. Parker’s ‘Northern Ballad” was given for 
the first time and played from manuscript. The 
melancholy that seems inseparable from any- 
thing connected with the northern zone (since its 
literature, art and music are all tinged with it) 
appears here and underlies the rich harmonies and 
will not yield to the gayer measures that strive in 
vain to Jighten it. The orchestration is most 1n- 
teresting and the work one that will be gladly 
heard a second time. 

Nearly one hundred years ago at this very 
Christmas season was performed for the first time 
the ‘‘Pastoral’” Symphony of Beethoven—the 
sunny summer preceding, in the beautiful meadows 
of Heiligenstadt by the side of a rippling moun- 
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is 


a ‘at times epigr ic, and 
he variations 1 credit 


‘nical skill. Perhaps the work is too 


4 how to 


omega tuneful, as ‘“‘tuneful”’ is un- 
derstood by the multitude, but it must 
9c remembered that Moszkowski wrote 
‘it for a’ London public, and he knew 
| please. I doubt whether he 
has ever equaled this orchestral com- 
‘position; surely his second suite is in- 
f é@ “Joan of Are,” 


ach was once bro.gsnt against this 
ed. The reproach is not just. 


‘There may be passages here and there 
“hat recall at once the piano, but there 


is.a steady flow of orchestral thought, 


¢ 
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and there are frequent exhibitions of 
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to his tech- 


terior, the sym-} 
‘phonic poem, is seldom heard. The re-| 
‘suite that it was apparently thought 
jeus for the piano and then elaborately | 
transcrib 


inmgenious fancy and sparkle and pi-| 
quaney in orchestral expression. It is 
a clever work throughout and it is 


lat times more than clever. The weakest 


movement is the fourth, which might 
well be omitted. The suite was played 
brilliantly and the solo passages gave 
pleasure. 

“ Mr. Parker’s ‘“‘Northern Ballad’ was 
first played, I believe, April 17, 1899, by 
the New Haven Symphony Orchestra, 
of which he is conductor: or was the 


Festival of the Hampden County Mu- | 


sical Association, at which it was 
played, before that date? I do not 
know. At any rate, the work was fin- 
3 @ and performed last spring. I was 


, 
7 
* 


disappointed im the Ballad, for I rec-g- 


Rize in 


? 


nize in Mr, Parker a man who is more 
than a Professor; even at Yale; I rec g- 
him a musician of uncommon 
technical facility, one that has _ tri- 
mophe tlefield of oratorio, 
71 : Cahal Mor’’ has shown 
There 

jin Ballad; 
passages; but the work as a whole is 


is that the music is reminiscent. Now, 
ado not misunderstand me; I do not hint 

plagiarism; and, as some English- 
‘man said lately, ‘“‘I don’t mind if a man 
‘Steals, provided he makes good use of 


ist authoritative. One reason for this 
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It was a. trifle difficult, for the as- 


: semblage at the symphony rehearsal 


last week to ‘‘warm up” in: its applause, 


as it must have been somewhat ofa 
task for Mr Gericke and his players .to 


enter upon their work with zeal, so chil- 
ly was the atmosphere in Music. hall. 
Nevertheless the orchestra accomplished 
excellent results, under the more than 
usually guiding hand of. their leader, 


and there was no lack of marks of ap- | 


preciation, | , 
The program was longer than usual. 
It opened with Moszkowski’s suite No. 
1, in F major. Two movements of this 
work were given at the symphony con- 


cert of April 8; 1893, under the Nikisch , 


baton, and the interpretation thereof 
gave recorded satisfaction. It was a 
pleasure to hear the suite in its com- 
pleteness, for Moszkowski gives 
throughout evidence of skill and effect 
as a composer that is in every way en- 
joyable and notable. Nevertheless, it 
is unquestionably true that the third 
movement, which Mr Nikisch offered, 
with its adroit and captivating use of 
Russian and Hungarian themes, is 
much the best in the suite. Brilliant, 
considered in the Hight of a ‘‘show. 
piece,’’ as the closing movement of this 
suite is, it does not compare with any 
of the preceding fourth so far as genu- 
ine musical value is: concerned. 

As to the musical successes which it 
has been the privilege of Mr NHoratio 
W. Parker to attain, in more than one 
line, this public scarcely needs to be 


informed. “‘A Northern Ballad,’’ his 
46th work, which was performed at 


Mr. Parker suggests the | 


here is 


Ball 
openi 


; 
: 
1 
: 
v 
: 


‘in many culars. 
‘reminded of the Dvora4k of the ‘‘Ameri- 
ean” or the Krehbielian period, rhyth- 
-mically, harmonically, orchestrally; the 
same mood is in passage of Dovrak’s 
“American” symphony. 
the finale is that of the mood of the 
‘Gounod of “Faust,’’ and there is one 
a ig passage that is a striking 
-of “gounodage,” as Gautier-Villars 
‘puts it. 
I suppose .to _ many the 


Pastoral 


phony is a joy forever. I confess 


that I cannot share in this 


colic pleasure. Whether the move- 
‘ments are played a little faster or a 
little slower seems to me immaterial; 
the greater part of the music induces a 


these concerts last week for the first 
times, served to illustrate still further 
Mr Parker’s skill in elaborating’ and 
bringing out in true musicianly style 
a definitely conceived and thoroughly 


consistent composition in his chosen . 


art. The working out of the folk-song 
and the dance theme, which character- 
ize especially this work, would simply 
demonstrate, were any other proof 
needed in this matter, that Mr Parker 
is ag truly a master in the employment 
of orchestral resources as in the effec- 
tive use of a chorus. 

Beethoven's ‘Pastoral’ symphony 
ended Mr Gericke’s offering for the week. 
Coming after two distinctively ‘‘mod- 
ern’ works this world-famous work, 
with its familiar themes, the village 
band concert, the ‘‘thunderstorm”’ and 


the rest, seemed to be played by the or- | 


The mood of. 


simple | 


chestra with peculiar interest, as if to 
emphasize the idea that Beethoven is 


ever was, and well worthy of careful, 
loving interpretation. No doubt the 
‘Pastoral’ would have: been*more ap- 


-as worthy of his high fame now as he | 


preciated by the audience had it been | 


given under a different musical environ- 
ment, so to speak, but it unquestionably 
gave no small measure of satisfaction to 
the hearers. 

Mr Alwin Schroeder will play Dvorak’s 
concerto for the ’cello at this week’s of- 
fering. The orchestral selections include 
Brahm’s ‘‘tragic’’ overture, the idyl from 
Waener’s ‘‘Siegfried’’ and R. Strauss’ 
symphony, ‘In Italy.”’ : e 7 
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/. The tenth symphony cor ser was given | 


‘in the Music Hall last Saturday evening, 
‘the programme being as follows: 
“Moszkowski: Suite No, 1, in F major, opus 39. 
- Horatio W. Parker: A 
(First, time.) 
Beethoven: S 
rale,’’ opus 68. 
A 4delightful programme, 
played. The MoskowskKi suite was well 
worth reviving; it was first played here 
under Mr. Gericke in the season of 1888-89, 
and Mr. Nikisch gave two movements 
from it in 1892-98. It is light music; 
the expression never gets deeper 
than the ballet-dancer’s smile, in the 
theme of the third movement it even 
has a taint of the German thoosy-moosy. 
But the thing is infinitely graceful and 
brilliant, the composer does not over-value 
the weight of what he has to say, and the 
beauty of orchestral coloring is often en- 
trancing. It is elegant music. The suite 


was read and played to perfection; the | 


audience, for once, showed its taste in 
interrupting the variations to applaud the 


flute solo—the playing richly deserved it, | 


and that sort of solo is not complete with- 
out its applause; applause is as much its 
natural crown as it is that of a ballerina’s 
successful pirouette. 

If contrast is a valuable element in a pro- 


Northern Ballad, opus 46. 
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hony No. 6, in F major, “Pasto- | 
admirably | 


gramme, no better preparation could have | 


been devised for Mr. Parker’s ‘‘Northern 


| Ballad” than this suite of Moszkowskl's. 


Two more utterly different handlings of 
the modern orchestra were hard to find; 
the Moszkowski suite all in a prismatic 
glow of color; Mr. Parker’s ballad, for 
the most part, in cloudy grays, like an 
arctic December sky. Even if Mr. Parker 
had given no Scotch nor Irish tang to his 


themes, his orchestral coloring would have — 
| been enough to stamp his work as ‘““North- 


ern.” <As far as I know, this conception 


ally poetic. A little dangerous, perhaps; 


for, in music, the physical ear craves de- ; 


light, and tires of dull grays and drabs. 
no matter how poetic their suggestiveness, 
it is all very well for an arctic picture 
to suggest cold, but you don’t want it to 
make you actually turn up your coat col- 
lar. Mr. Parker’s orchestration at times 
makes the ear positively shiver. But this 


'may be hypercriticism, for the ballad is 


all of a piece, it all hangs together; its 
coloring is, as a certain sculptor once said 
of that of Bunker Hill Monument, ‘‘the 


color of its form.” It is full of melodie | 
and rhythmic life, full of poetic itmagi- | 
nation. It charms especially by its natural- | 
ness; there is nothing labored nor far- | 
It begins in H-minor, and | 
ends in D-flat major; but the music /so | 


fetched in it. 


settles down into this foreign tonality, 
and finds itself so naturally at home in it, 
that the ear asks for nothing else. It is 
the same with the many fantastic pas- 
sages in the work; they impress their own 


reason of being upon you at the first | 


stroke, their fantasticism never seems wil- 
ful. To me this is one of the best things 
Mr. Parker has vet done; one hopes that 


| of the north is new in music; it is essenti- | 
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cheap by overdoing the expression, or fla 

and foisonless by underdoing it. It is by 
no means at work that will tolerate pers” 
functory playing; and,.on the other hand,” 
over accentuation of effects can completely 
distort its character. On Saturday even=- | 
ing it was so read and played that all ite: 
poetry of conception, all its divine musi¢ 4 
beauty were felt just as they should be 


| felt. It was thoroughly a great perform-— 
SOD 


ance. 


The next programme is: Brahms's, 


| Tragische Ouverttire, opus 81; Dvorak, con= 


certo for violoncello; Wagner, Siegfried=” 
Idyll; Richard *Strauss, symphony, ‘Aus | 
Italien,”’ opus 16. Mr. Alwin Schroeder 
will be the ’cellist. W. F. 


Cunnuet THE SYMPHONY CONCERT. 

The suite No. 1, in F. Major, Op 39, Moritz 
Moszkowski was given under Mr. Gericke’s direc- 
tion in 1888, afterward two movements were 
played by the Symphony Orchestra under Mr. 
Nikisch in 1893. It consists of five movements and 
employs all the resourees of the orchestraas re- 
gards variety of instruments since Glockewspiel 
piccoli a trio of kettle drums, triangle and harp , be- 
side the ordinary array of wood-wind! and strings 
—all figure in the scene. 

The melodies are fresh and bright and the whole 
composition gives the impression of having been 
written ina holiday mood, so gay and spontan- 
eous is it. Inthe finale movement the ‘‘lerpetua! 
Motion”? the viclins, which have throughout had 
brisk work to do, are culled upon to exhivit: a won- 
derful rate of speed, such a rate in fact, as would 
preclude the idea of its being ‘Perpetual’ siuace 


+ human endurance would soon find its limit in such 


a stress of motion. Jhe work may not be a great 
work but it certainly is spiced with variety and is 
most pleasing. 

Mr. Parker’s ‘‘Northern Ballad’’ was given for 
the first time and played from manuscript. The 
melancholy that seems inseparable from any- 
thing connected with the northern zone (since its 
literature, art and music are all tinged with it) 
appears here and underlies the rich harmonies and 
will not yield to the gayer measures that strive in 
vain to Jighten it. The orchestration is most in- 
teresting and the work one that will be gladly 


| hearda second time. 


Nearly one hundred years ago at this very 
Christmas season was performed for the first time 
the ‘Pastoral’ Symphony of Beethoven—the 
sunny summer preceding, in the beautiful meadows 
of Heiligenstadt by the side of a rippling moun- 





; 


tain stream and’ with nightingales and cuckoos” 
singing in the tops of the tall trees, this true poem — 
came into being. Beethoven disclaims the idea | 
that 1t 1s to by understood as ‘‘actual description’’ 
but rather ‘‘expressive of sensations.” | 
With his key to the ‘‘sensations’” we are 6x- : 
ected to experience, we cannot go amiss, and in- é. ° 
too it almost seems that without any hint or indi- | 4 B oston Music Hatl. 
cation other than the music itself, one’s imagina- e 
tion might lead him to the “Happy Valley”’ 
where, amid sylvan scenes, the simple folk make ; 
merry, are overtaken by the storm, and rejoice : SEASON 1899-1900. 
when itis over, with thankful hearts. The sym- 4 


reer are | || BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


EES 


THE OPERA. Mr. WILHELM GHRICKE, Conduetor. 


The audiences at the opera and the audiences at 
the concerts of the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
form an interesting contrast. 


The opera is primarily a spectacular show, with® : XI CONCERT 
good music thrown in. Tbe audience is also a ° ; 
spectacular show, with a few loversof music thrown 
in. When the spectacle grows dull, a majority 
of the uudience study one another and indulge in ) SATURDAY, JANUARY 6, AT 5, P. M. 
pleasant converse. 

At the Boston Symphony concerts the audience 
never talks. It listens. 

At the opera, the audience itself being on exhi- 
bition, dresses and behaves accordingly. It en- 
joys the cont2mplation of itself, its jewels aad its 
raiment even more at times than it enjoys the BRAHMS. TRAGIC OVERTURE, op. 81. 
stage. ‘This is legitimate, as enjoyment is the ob- i 
ject of the expedition. i A 

The opera itself—the performance on the stage— DVORAK. CONCERTO FOR VIOLONCELLO, in B minor, 
is frankly artificial. This artificiality, while inno- | Op. 104. 
centand notto be despised, explains, perhaps, . Allegro. 
why so many people who love music for music it- . Adagio ma ton troppo. 
self prefer the concerts of the Boston Symphony : ee Ae Meee. 

Orchestra to the grandest of grand opera.—([Life. 


Programme. 
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WAGNER. SIEGFRIED IDYLL. 


R. STRAUSS. SYMPHONY in F minor, op. 12. 


. Allegro ma non troppo., un poco maestoso, 

. Scherzo: Presto.—Trio: L/’istesso tempo. 
Andante cantabile. 

. Allegro assai, molto appassionato. 


Soloist: 


Mr. -AALWIN SCHROEDER. 
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Ladies in the audience will confer a favor on those occupying seats be hind 
them if they will remove their Hats. 
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Notman Photo Co., Boston 


ALWIN SCHROEDER, "CELLO SOLOIST 


_ The programme of the eleventh sym- 
phony. concert, given in the Music Hal 
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1 
last Saturday evening, was: x Was 


Brahms: Tragische Ouverttire, opus 81. 
Dvorak: Concerto for Violoncello, in B minor 
opus 104, ; 
winteca : yin depart ds 
char uss: Symphony in F minor, f 
Mr. Alwin Schroeder was the ‘cellist. 90h 3H 


-.Brahms’s noble overture was admirably, 
wonderfully read and played. This time, 
one could enjoy the music with redoubled 
satisfaction: for has not Mr. J. F. Runci- 
man assured a trembling world that there 
will be no bloodshed about Brahms? 
Hitherto we who love him (that is, Brahms, 
not Mr. Runciman) have listened to his 
works in continual terror of being sudden- 
ly attacked by a horde of wild Tchaikov- 
skyites, with tomahawks and savage war- 
whoops. Now we can listen in peace, with- 
out fear for our scalps. ¥ 

It is always dangerous to use superla- 
tives; but it seemed to me that the per- 
formance of the Siegfried-Idyll on Saturday 
evening was out-and-out the finest 1 had 
ever heard. The technical perfection of 
the playing was equalled only by the poetic 
beauty of the conception. I noticed one 
thing that was new to me, a point which 
the ingenious analyst of the programme- 
books had failed to note: this is, amongst 
the mass of thematic material in the Idyll, 
an ever-reculTring allusion to the Kaiser- 
Marsch. I have just proved this discovery 
by referring to both scores; without being 
an exact quotation, note for note, the allu- 
sion is too often repeated to have been ac- 
cidental. The idea is not without its 
poetry, it gives a certain “Philip, my King” 


shading to the composer’s feeling toward . 


his baby hero. As for that same analyst, 
why should not I have my whack at him, 
too? In detailing the score of the Dvorak 
concerto, he mentions four horns—and there 
are only three in the score! A most dis- 
quieting mistake; for seeing that fourth 
horn lying idle on the player's otherwise 
vacant chair gave one the most apprehen- 
sive qualms for our excellent fourth horn- 
ist’s health; could he have been struck by 
apoplexy? Such inaccuracies are serious, 
think of the effect this one might have had 
upon any member of the player’s family 
who was present, missing him from his 
accustomed place, when the programme- 


there! 
It was interesting to hear Richard 


Strauss’s first symphony again--written 


| when the composer was only seventeen. 
| It seems to me that, in this work, Strauss © 

has pretty well broken the juvenile record, | 
| as far as symphonies are concerned. I will 


not attempt to determine whether his work 
equals, or surpasses, Mendelssohn’s E-flat 
major octet for strings, written algo at the 
age of seventeen; the comparison is of 
little value, for it takes more to set up 
an orchestral symphony firmly upon its 


| pook plainly implied that he ought to be | 


a si tite '¢ = 
son “possible. — Beethoven wrote his fin 
symphony when he was thirty; Berltag: 


-est first symphony ever written by a man. 
under twenty. it 
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wrote his “Fantastique” at twenty-five On 
twenty-six—it was first produced in 180 0. 
Wagner’s C-major symphony is surely: 


“neither so strong nor 80 mature a WOPR. 


as this F-minor of §trauss’s. I think nis 
composition can fairly stand as the strong=> 


* 


As to this second impression of the work 
—it was first played here under Mr. Paur. 
in 1898-94—I am a little in doubt. Some of 
Mr. Gericke’s tempi struck me as very. 
strange; it is quite possible that he had 
them direct from the composer, but they | 
still seem not entirely justifiable. The first~ 
movement, to be sure, is marked ‘Allegro: 
ma non troppo, un poco maestoso’’—two in- 
dications of moderation in speed: the “non 
troppo’ and the ‘“maestoso.”’ But, consid= 
ering that the movement is in 2-4 time ms 
the slowness of his beat seemed out of 
character with an ‘‘Allegro’’ of any sort. 
no matter how moderate, The opening | 
measures sounded, for all the world, Hke | 


the conventional slow” introduction, and 


——— ee 


feet than to write a chamber-composition + 


like the octet. What Mozart's little G- 
minor symphony (written at seventeen) is, 


this character was maintained throughout 
the movement. The Scherzo seemed, taken 
by itself, to warrant Mr. Gericke’s moder- 
ate tempo, which a certain occasional 
heaviness in the instrumentation seem a 
still further to justify; but by what possi- 
ble logic could it be made to agree with 
the composer's marking: ‘Presto’? The 
fact that the Finale is written in 2-2 time. 
might be taken to -warrant. @ certain | 
breadth of tempo; but the marking: “Ale | 
legro assai, molto appassionato”’ seemed 
to be contradicted by Mr. Gericke’s @X- 
treme moderation. Let me say, on the 
other hand, that, leaving the composers . 
tempo-marks out of consideration, and 
taking each separate movement by itself, 
Mr. Gericke read each one of them 80. 
precisely in the spirit of his tempo that 
the latter seemed to fit the music to aT. 
But, taking the symphony a3 a whole, one 
found this succession of very slow tempi 
simply ruinous; the work sounded like @. 
protracted dirge, its F minor got at last . 
to seem like F-flat minor. I cannot help 
thinking that, well as each movement 
sounded by itself, the symphony, a& & 
whole, would gain immeasurably by the. 
Scherzo and the. Finale being taken de- . 
cidedly more briskly, and by the first 
movement going recognizably faster. 
played last Saturday, though with 
technical perfection and poignant uty 
of expression and shading, it too soon be- 
came tiresome; one perceived its beauties. 
without feeling them. One even found 
occasional weaknesses, which might not. 
have seemed such had the music been held, 
more strongly together by less deliberate: 
playing, and without that excessive 
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phasis upon detail work which @ too slow 
tempo almost inevitably brings with | cet 
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Mr. Schroeder played the Dvorak 
certo like a consummate master of - 
secret of his instrument, like a mast ) 
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~The concerto, one of the last compositions of 


‘Sy Dvorak before leaving the United States (possibly 
© for that reason so tinged with sadness) had the co- 
operation of Mr. Schroeder, with its author in the 


Po: composition of the difficult 


bravura passages. 
and was rendered by that player with such per- 


M= fection of execution in the cantabile part as well as 


in the florid ornamentation, tbat the work elicited 


' much applause. 


ae 9 


c eet ia at this game! 
a reduced ‘cello virtuosity 


ocuous proportions in this 


h Mr. Schroeder at the bow, 


ao not sound like , 


| + they. glide smoothly past the 

graceful lace-work around 

¢ work in the orchestra. ‘There 

5, the. ‘due: proportion of expressive 

Seithout. 1 monotony. Upon the 

ho te, an exceedingly bobbed ‘work, if in 

“ho ‘bet nse a great one. Mr. Schroeder was 

, fitls apt plauc led and Facadted, for oné of the 

most. entirely artistic bits, of solo-playing 
ever heard “at ‘the symphony concerts) 

“Th avert programme is: .Rubin Gold- 
‘mark, . 01 “ ture: Lo “Hiawatha” (MS., hrat 
: ime tt, concerto for pianoforte, No. 
2, in F mino1 , Opus 47; Rimsky-Korsakoff, 
sym te > Bt 1ite, “Scheherazade,” Opus 365, 
Mr. Ludw Sreltner will be the pianist. 

Ww. Be A. 


are Saal ' »* 


THE SYMPHONY CONCERT. 


Programme: Tragic Overture, Brahms; Concerto 
for violoncello, Dvorak ; Siegfried Idyll, Wagner; 
Symphony, F minor op. 12, R. Strauss; Soloist,Mr. 
Alwin Schroeder. 

What particularly meiancholy mood inspired 
Mr. Gericke in bis choice of music all in the gloomy 
minor strain we do not know, but the factremains 
that from the beginning to theend of the concert 
there was no escape from its depressing influ- 
ence. 

The Tragic Overture was almost cheerful in com- 
parison with the Symphony and the Concerto, in 


spite of bravura passages of greatbrillianey, had 


an undertone of sadness which the vibrant and 
singing tone of the violoncello accentuated. 

The overture is the second of the two remarkable 
overtures composed by Brahms. The first, in the 
key of F, is based on German student songs and 
widely different in spirit from this second, which 
from its first unusual chord (the tonic D minor in 
its first inversion with F for its bass, as well as the 
second chord with its indecisive tonality) prepares 
the listener for something powerful and emotion- 
compelling. It was beautifully given, and has much 


’ 
EE nl 


The score is dedicated to Hans Wilran, a well 
known Czechd’cello virtuoso. 

The Siegfried Idyll, written in the lovely 
country by the Lake -of Lucerne, when happiness 


| bad come in full measure to Wagoner with the birth 
of his little Siegfried (who he doubtless fancied 


vulgar; . only 


was to embody some of the qualities of the famous 
Niebelungen hero) contains many themes used in 
the music drama, but their weaving is so different 


that the result forms an original and delightful! 


work. The exquisite love motives in the duet 
between Brunhilde and Siegfried, the slumber 
motive and the Wanderlied and the carolling bird 
song all give the impression of deep peace and 
joy. 

It was a restful bit—interposed between the 
tragic beginning and the sombre ending of the con- 
cul. 

The Symphony, first given from manuscript in 1584, 
has made its way into the regular Symphony Concert 
repertories. Its themes are original, and the or- 
chestration is by the band of a master, but the in- 
pression derived is anything but cheerful. If this 
symphony is ‘‘In Italy’’ as was announced, iti 
Verona and the tragedy of the two immortal lover 
is fore-shadowered in the mournful music. 

The programme for the twelfth rehearsal atd 
concert: Rubin Goldmark, Overture ‘Hiawatha,’ 
(Ms. First time) - Edward Schuelt, Concerto fo 
Pianoforte; Rinosky-Kowakoff, Symphonic Su ite, 
‘‘Scheherazade.’’. Soloist: Mr. Ludwig Biertuer. 


————— TTY 


The program at \the Symphony con- 
cert last evening was distinctly mod- 
ern, The “Tragic Overture” by Brahms 
was admirably” played, and full justice 
was done to the “Siegfried Iryl, by 
Wagner. Dvorak’s ’cello concerto was 
played by. Mr. Schroeder, and the con- 
cluding number was the symphony in 
¥ minor, op. 12, by Stra aes, 

RT 


| 


 quisite fin 


‘Ger “tn pene Dvorak Concerto. 


Sahin the 11th concert of. the season by . 4 
the. Boston Symphony orchestra in 


Musio Hall, last evening, the programme 
was: 
Tragic. overture @ Sl, .....ceecveeees- Brabms 
Concerto for ’ Melle. ‘op, “d O44... ceveceese Dvorak 
. Sie Se taaeerne 
ym -m or, op. dj vibbewsodo ee 
The #0 60lo ohst was Mr, Alwin Schroeder. 
The Brahms overture w 
terpreted by Mr. Gericke. 
if it had never before sounded as in- 
telligently, as large and as-inter od and 


' @g it did in the broad, finely color 


impressively. emp ed reading 
was accorded it on this eocasiion: res 
the performance was wonderfully brill- 
fant and effective. 
The by Ans 3 ner nt was played with ex- 
sh, but the composition Is be- 
inning to sound trite, its length to 
e wea 
old a a to be slowly creeping over it. Hr. 
symp any is the sanest of the composer's 
important works that have been heard 
here, and, in the main, the most genial, 
but its interest is neither large nor deep, 
and it is doubtful if it has come to stay 
it lacks the impress of power and what 
a0 | ener, understood as inspiration, 
is, perhaps, more notable for the 
pipe of its slap-dash atyle, for its 
maker’s comman of technidal an 
iancy, than for its loftiness of 
resourceful inventiveness. The sc aiken 
is, on the whole, its most attractive and 
original feature in both themes and or- 
chestral color, the latter in particular 
being full of gracefully spirited charm. 
The splendid Fey co a Oae of the work 
brought out all that was in it, | 
The Dvorak concerto has many beau- 
ties of melodiousness and of ema agro 
tation, but it does not se as i 
solo part has been written in a way to 


bring out the best qualities of the in-— 


strument or the soloist: There t Soy oie 

much of brilliant passage Yo = 

ineffective, and too little of 

weave the ‘cello is heard at ts t 
he Comany made on the more-fiorid 

technique of the artist is unfavorab 


Seer overtone: to the results achieved. | 


Mr. Schroeder, who was received tee 
hearty eh mat of course, genic 
himself of his difficult task in the spirit rit 
of the profoundly able apd caeneien pe 
artist that he un west! nably oe 
large and beautifu he ee 9 ye t x 
tonation, his fluent and faultless tech- 
nique, his purity of vie and of taste 
and the exquisite singing quality he 
brings ‘rom il hastramant™ of which 
he is ¢ thorough a master were all in 
full and delightful evidence. The storm 
of ap pp lause and 
calls that followed 194 close 
fovmance were ae fc peer 
tra) accom t wae ot 
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story: 
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first movement smacks plainly enough of 
‘the late lamented Stephen Collins Foster 


‘and the burnt-cork tenorino. But, if ever 


there were a man to feel luxuriously at 


home in sentimental-popular musical ma- 


terial, and to express all its juice with 


perfect frankness of gush, Dvorak is that — 


‘man. Such is his inveterate geniality of 
sentiment that it often succeeds in making 
| vulgarity seem no longer vulgar; only 
Beethoven could beat him at this game! 
‘Then, too, he has reduced ‘cello virtuosity 
to practically innocuous proportions in this 
| ¢oncerto; with Mr. Schroeder at the bow, 
|the bravura passages do not sound like 
| bellicose cats; they glide smoothly past the 
ear, and throw graceful lace-work around 
the thematic work in the orchestra. There 
is, too, the due proportion of expressive 
' cantilena, without monotony. Tpon the 
whole, an exceedingly clever work, if in 


no sense a great one. Mr. Schroeder was | 
cul. 


_fitly applauded and recalled for one of the 


most entirely artistic bits of solo-playing | 
| bas made its way into the regular Symphony Concert 


ever heard at the symphony concerts. 
The next programme is: .Rubin Gold- 
mark, overture to ‘Hiawatha’ (MS., first 
time); Schiitt, concerto for pianoforte, No. 
2, in F minor, opus 47; Rimsky-Korsakoff, 
symphonic suite, “Scheherazade,” opus 365. 
“Mr. Ludwig Breitner will be the pianist. 
3 W. FL A. 


THE SYMPHONY CONCERT. 


Programme: Tragic Overture, Brahms; Concerto 
for violoncello, Dvorak ; Siegfried Idyll, Wagner; 
Symphony, F minor op. 12, R. Strauss; Soloist,Mr. 
Alwin Schroeder. 

What particularly meiancholy mood inspired 
Mr. Gericke in bis choice of music all in the gloomy 
minor strain we do not know, but the fact remains 
that from the beginning to theend of the concert 
there was no escape from its depressing influ- 
ence. : 


The Tragic Overture was almost cheerful in com- | 
parison with the Symphony and the Concerto, in | 


spite of bravura passages of great brillianey, had 
an undertone of sadness which the vibrant and 
singing tone of the violoncello accentuated. 

The overture is the second of the two remarkable 
overtures composed by Brahms. The first, in the 
key of F, is based on German student songs and 
widely different in spirit from this second, which 
from its first unusual chord (the tonic D minor in 
its first inversion with F for its bass, as well as the 
second chord with its indecisive tonality) prepares 
the listener for something powerful and emotion- 
compelling. It was beautifully given, and has much 


in it to enjoy. ) , | 


The concerto, one of the last compositions of 


~ Dvorak before leaving the United States (possibly 


for that reason so tinged with sadness) had the co- 
operation of Mr. Schroeder, with its author in the 
composition of the difficult bravura passages, 
and was rendered by that player with such per- 
fection of execution in the cantabile part as well as 
in the florid ornamentation, tbat the work elicited 
much applause. 


The score is dedicated to Hans Wilran, a well | 
known Czechd’cello virtuoso. : 
The Siegfried Idyll, written in the lovely | 
- country by the Lake of Lucerne, when happiness | 
had come in full measure to Wagner with the birti | 


of his little Siegfried (who he doubtless fancic: 
was to embody some of the qualities of the famuu- 
Niebelungen hero) contains many themes used i!) 
the music drama, but their weaving is 80 differen 
that the result forms an original and delightfu 
work. The exquisite love motives in the duet 
between Brunhilde and Siegfried, the slumber 
motive and the Wanderlied and the carolling bird 
song all give the impression of deep peace an 
joy. 

It was a restful bit—interposed between the 
tragic beginning and the sombre ending of the con- 


The Symphony, first given from manuscript in L554, 


repertories. Its themes are original, and the or- 


chestrationis by the hand of a master, but the in- 


pression derived is anything but cheerful. If this 


| symphony is ‘‘In Italy’? as was announced, it! 
| Verona and the tragedy of the two immortal lovers 


is fore-shadowered in the mournful music. 
The programme for the twelfth rehearsal aud 


concert: Rubin Goldmark, Overture ‘Hiawatha & 


(Ms. First time) ;;Edward Schuelt, Concerto {0 
Pianoforte ; Rinosky-Kowakoff, Symphonic Suit, 
““Scheherazade.’’ Soloist: Mr. Ludwig Biertuer. 


The program eat the Symphony con- 
cert last evening was distinctly mod- 
ern. The ‘Tragic Overture” by Brahms 
was admirably played, and full justice 
was done to the Siegfried Iryl, by 
Wagner. Dvorak’s ’cello concerto was 
played by Mr. Schroeder, and the con- 
cluding number was the symphony in 
F minor, op. 12, by Strauss, 


ewe eee 


It Was Accorded an Impressively 


Emphasized Reading—The Wasgs- 


ner Idyll Played with Exquisite 
Finish—Fine Work of Mr. Schroe- 
der in the Dvorak Concerto. 


For the 1lth concert of the season by 
the Boston Symphony orchestra in 
Musio Hall, last evening, the programme 
was: 


Tragic overture, op. 81, coccccece 

Concerto for ‘cello, op, 104....++. 

A Siegfried idyll 

Symphony, F-minor, op. 12.......--. 
The soloist was Mr, Alwin Schroeder. 


The Brahms overture was nobly _ in- 


terpreted by Mr. Gericke. It seemed as 


if it had never before sounded as in- 
telligently, as large and as interestin 


‘as it did in the broad, finely colored an 


impressively emphasized reading that 
was accorded it on this occasion; and 
the performance was wonderfully brill- 
fant and effective. 

The Wagner idyll was played with ex- 
quisite finish, but the composition is be- 
ginning to sound trite, its length to 
be wearying, and an aspect of premature 
old age to be slowly creeping over it. The 


| symphony is the sanest of the composer's 


important works that have been heard 
here, and, in the main, the most genial, 
but its interest is neither large nor deep, 
and it is doubtful if it has come to stay, 
It lacks the impress of power and what 
is generally understood as inspiration, 
and is, perhaps, more notable for the 
ease of its slap-dash style, for its 
maker’s command of technidal  brill- 
iancy, than for its loftiness of aim or 
resourceful inventiveness. The scherzo 
is, on the whole, its most attractive and 
original feature in both themes and or- 
chestral color, the latter in particular 
being full of gracefully spirited charm. 


| Richard Strauss in His More 


i 


concert, Mr. Gericke conductor, in Mu- | 


tinctly Modern — 


Formal Mood. 


———-s2 


Dvorak’s 


Played by Schroeder. 


The program of the lith Symphony 


sic Hall last night, was as follows: 
Tragic OVeTCUTC ......ec ee eeceeaes 
Concerto for ’Cello, in B minor 
A Siegfried Idyl 

Symphony in F minor, op. 


The program book told the following | 


story: 


“Some years ago three young music | 


students at the Hochschule in Munich 
were talking together one day in one 
of the public gardens of that capital; 
they were Richard Strauss, Horatio W. 
Parker and Ludwig Thuille. One of the 


’Cello - Concerto | 


; 
: 


three suddenly suggested: ‘Why shouid 


not each of us write a symphony, and 


see which one writes the best?’ His |) 
two companions jumped at the idea,} | 
and the three symphonies were duly} 


written. Whatever became of Park- 


er’s and Thuille’s, I do not know, but]; | 
| Richard Strauss’s is the one played at)’. 


‘this concert.”’ 


The splendid performance of the work | 


brought out all that was in it, 
The Dvorak concerto has many beau- 


ties of melodiousness and of instrumen- | 


tation, but it does not seem as if the 
solo part has been written in a way to 
bring out the best qualities of the in- 
strument or the soloist: There {s over- 
much of brilliant passage work that is 
ineffective, and too little of cantabile in 
which the ‘’cello is heard at its best. 
“he demand made on the more. florid 


This is a pretty story; but just when || 


was Strauss’s Symphony in F minor 
performed for the first time? : 
His first symphony—the one in D 
minor—was performed March 30, 1881, at 
Akademie concert in Munich. 


r. Hermann Bischoff in his bio- | 


graphical sketch of Strauss says that 
the Symphony in F minor shows 


influence of the life in Meiningen. But 


1 Strauss was not called to Meiningen as 


technique of the artist is unfavorably ! 


‘disproportionate to the results achieve 


Mr. Schroeder, who was received with 
hearty cordiality, of course, acquitted 


himself of his difficult task in the spirit . 


of the profoundly able and conscientious 
artist that he unquestfonably is. His 
large and beautiful tone, his perfect in- 
tonation, his fluent and faultless tech- 
nique, his purity of style and of taste 
and the exquisite singing quality he 
brings from the instrument of which 
he is 80 eroras a master were all in 
full and delightful evidence. The storm 
of applause and the enthusiastic re- 
calls that followed the close of his per- 
formance were inevitable. The orches- 
tra) accompaniment was admirably tem- 
pered for the soloist by Mr. Gericke. 
The programme for the next concert 


_— {e: Overture, ‘‘Hiawatha,’’ by Rubin 


Goldmark, first time; concerto for piano- 
forte, by Edward Schuett; Symphonio 
suite, “‘Scheh: razade,”’ Rimsky-Korsa- 
Rot eet Ludwig Breitner Is to be the 
solo | 


limpressive *‘Tod und Verklarung, the 


second conductor until October, 1885, 


and the symphony was performed be-| 


fore that date. 

The Signale says that th | 
formance of this same Sy ony ‘was at 
Cologne Jan. 13, 1885; but the symphony 
was played a it od -o— by the Lt sna 
harmonic ociety under eod 
Thomas, Dec. 13, 18%. The-first per- 
formance in Boston was Nov. 3, 189. 

When it was first played here it made 
a favorable impression, chiefly on ac- 
count of the knowledge and freedom of 
orchestration shown by @ young mam. 
Witbin the last six years we have be 
come better acauainted with Strauss, 
and althovgh we have not heard—the 
more the pity—‘‘Pon Quixote id 
“Peldenleben,” nevertheless we are on 
terms of intimacy with the Strauss of 
the later period, the composer of 


singular “Thus Spake Zarathustra. 
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ENTH SYMPHONY CONCERT, 
9 program for the lith symphony 


and concert introduced as the . 


Mr Alwin Schroeder, who played 


ora k's ‘B minor cello concerto, the | 
Facog etal for the orchestra com-_ 


' Bra * “Tragic’® overture, 
r’s” iiSleetried Id vi" and the F 


8 symphony by Richard Strauss, 


ense orchestral difficulties of 
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The Symphony Concert. 
The programme for the _ eleventh 
symphony concert and rehearsal is: 


Tragie Overture. op. 31............-Brahms 
Coneerto for Violoncello, B minor, op. 104 


Dvorak 
Siegfried Idyll =a ED hr sped 


Symphony, I’ minor, op t ORR Strauss 
Soloist: Mr. Alwin ‘délingeltad. 
Expectation, however great it may be, 
is never disappointed in Mr. Schroeder, 
and the pleasure given is always greater 
than the pleasure expected. His work is 


1899-1900. 


NY ORCHESTRA, 


ICKE, Conduetor. 
| 


always at the highest art level, it is— 


distinguished by its thoughfulness, its 
fine taste and the perfect adaptation of 
means to an end. The work is unfailingly 
satisfactory, both on its technical and 
interpretative sides, and the former Is 
never used for its own sake, but always 


as a means to the end. Much of the) 


current solo work of all kinds is notice- 
able only for its surface brilliancy, ‘but 
that of Mr. Schroeder gives deeper and 
more abiding satisfaction, for it reaches 
into the heart of things; it is solid, mas- 
terful, impeccable and noble work. It 
was heard at its best in the Dvorak con- 
certo, in its largeness, flowing freedom 
and virile grace. The composer was al- 
lowed to speak in his own way, and 
every fine shade of ‘his meaning was 
caught and given full, adequate expres- 
sion. The glow movement was played 
with a large and most effective simplicity 
and breadness, and the somewhat trivial 
finale was given with rare brilliancy. 
Mr. Schroeder was received with great 
enthusiasm and ealled forward many 
times to bow his acknowledgments. 

The orchestral portion of the pro- 
gramme was played in a faultless man- 
ner, the interpretation of the Brahms 
overture calling for particular praise. 

The programme for the next concert 
is: Overture, “Hiawatha,” Robin Gold- 
mark; concerto for pianoforte, Edward 
Schuett; symphonic suite, ‘“Schehera- 
zade,”’ Rimsky-Korsakoff. The soloist 
will be Mr. Ludwig Rheitner. 
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=| Whole, the Cellist repeating the ‘succes 
4 of a few seasons ago, ¥ 


ayed the work hee. he brilHant 
beconal ‘movement calls for prove kt com- 


thig| Mendation, the elaborate and compiex | 
¢ || development cf many of the phrases be- | 
ing given with a purity of tone and. 


rapidity of execution which strongly 


>j; Suggested the singing of a violin. Mr 


Weed airs) oe *% 
¢ noble overture of Brahms was 
and played admirably, and full 


as done to the Siegfried Idyl 
s the fatal gift of length. Mr. 


years ago. that this excellent 
| rtist had spent Sis Sympathetic tone 
and technical skill on another work! 
I do not mean to be ungracious, and 
I appreciate Mr. Schroeder’s art, and 


‘know the poverty of the repertory for | 


“cello with orchestra; but Mr. Schroe- 
ar might have let us hear Boélmann’s 
Theme and Variations, or the piece by 
Massenet that was liked so much in 

mn and Paris. He might answer, 


“They are not worth Dlaying.” But | 
O 


let us hear them and judge for our- 
selves. Surely they can be no more | 
meretricious or no more insincere in | 
the affectation of naiveté than this con- | 
certo of Dvorak’s with its themes, 
pak are * smug me Fe aera or. 
yulgar, and w ed gingerbread 
orchestral decoration. The concerto 
Teminds you often of passages written 
oer ally for the famous Congo-In- 
‘dian-American symphony and finally 
‘rejected. It was played for the first 
bier by Mr. Leo Stern, the husband of) 
Suzanne Adams, and he undoubtedly 
played it sWeetly. 
ae Philip Hale. 


a” 


ELEVENTH SYMPHONY CONCERT. 


The program for the lith symphony 
-rehearsal and concert introduced as the 
soloist Mr Alwin Schroeder, who played 
Dvorak’s B minor cello concerto, the 
other numbers for the orchestra com- 
puains Brahms’ ‘Tragic’ overture, 

Vagner’s ‘“‘Siegfried Idyl’’ and the F 
minor symphony by Richard Strauss. 
The immense orchestral difficulties of 
the Brahms overture are well known to 
musicians and the many irregularities 
of .form introduced in the score, and 
‘which must be played with absolute 


Schroeder’s fingering of triple and 
quadruple chords are notably Gerson 
ous, and despite this fact he seldom 
sacrifies clarity or purily 0. tuo e.. 
to rapidity in execution. 

The Siegfried idyl, a pectic treatment 
of themes from the opera of the same 


name, was charmingly ‘interyreted, the 


wood-wind players singing their phrases 
with great delicacy and grace of tone. 
The Strauss symphony went canitally. 
The changes in the second part scem- 
ingly could not have been bettered in 
performance, and the quartet of themois 
in the third part was presented in splen- 
did fashion. The ‘surprise’ in disson- 
ance in the finale was given without ex- 
aggeration, as is too frequently the case 
in some readings, and the closing fan- 
tasia received a spirited and sympathet. 
Be ha Lop hig oo lf 
Mr Ludwig Breitner will, be the s - 
ist this week. The program will oat 
prise the overture to “Hiawatha,” Gold- 
matk, first time; concerto for p‘ano- 
forte, Edward Schuett, and the Rimsky- 
Korsakoff suite, ‘‘Scheherazade.” 
Co” _ ws + 
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when he first 
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NING GAZETTE, BOSTOH, . 
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The Symphony Concert. 


The programme for the eleventh 
symphony concert and rehearsal is: 
Tragie Overture. op. 31 
Concerto for Violoncello, B minor, op. 

Dvorak 

Siegfried Idyll Wagner 

Symphony, I minor, op 12 R. Strauss 
Soloist: Mr. Alwin Schroeder. 

Expectation, however great it may be, 
is never disappointed in Mr. Schroeder, 
and the pleasure given is always greater 
than the pleasure expected. His work is 
always at the highest art level, it 1s 


distinguished by its thoughfulness, its 
fine taste and the perfect adaptation of 


means to an end. The work is unfailingly 
satisfactory, both on its technical and 


‘interpretative sides, and the former 1s 


‘never used for its own sake, but always 


as nf menns to the end. Much of the 
eurrent solo work of all kinds is notice- 


able only for its surface brilliancy, but 
that of Mr. Schroeder gives deeper and 
more abiding satisfaction, for it reaches 


into the heart of things; it is solid, mas- 


terful, impeccable and noble work. It 


was heard at its best in the Dvorak con- 


‘certo. in its largeness, flowing freedom 
‘and virile grace. The composer was al- 


lowed to speak in his own way, and 
‘every fine shade of his meaning was 
‘caught and given full, adequate expres- 
sion. The glow movement was played |. 
with a large and most effective simplicity 
and breadness, and the somewhat trivial 


| 
| 


- ' ; — 
‘finale was given with rare brilliancy. 
Mr. Schroeder was received with great 
’ ; - , . ‘ y 
enthusiasm and ealled forward many 


usic Hall. 


1899-1900. 


NY ORCHES 


ICKE, Conduetor. 


NCERY. 
ARY 43. AT 5, 


| 
aAmme. 


| 
| 
5 ‘Hiawatha.’’ 


| 
for PIANOFORTE. 


Fre SUITE, ‘‘Scheherazade.”’ 


precision, are of a nature which de-. | 
mands perfection in ensemble playing or times to bow his acknowiedgments. ; 

the effectiveness of the work is de- on | i » the . 
.stroyed and its classic spirit becomes a The orchestral portion of the pro- 

io re heel RS ca een vice ea rend | gramme was played in a faultless man- 

of the men was admirably shown in this | , the interpretation of the Brahms 9jst: 


| ner 
number and they followed Mr Gericke’s | ner 
‘tonal value, each contingent acquitting | 
: is: Overture, “Hiawatha,” Robin Gold-; BREITNER. 
ibly the Brahms overture may not 
us nature, but the composition is cer- | 
may 
played by our orchestra. 
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lead with a promptness which gave to ‘overture calling for particular praise. 
MM TUaiae cach eohtingent seatites | The programme for the next concert 

tself in a manner up to the usual stan- 

ard of this splendid organization. Pos- a 
: ve lie int hers it mark; concerto for pianoforte, Edward 

y interest the major of sym- ; | 
phony maeecine as it is of a very strenu- : Schuett; symphonic suite, “Schehera- 
tainly one which if not greatly enjoyed | ‘'zade,” Rimsky-Korsakoff. The soloist ——————— 
y be. rad nents when will be Mr. Ludwig Rheitner. 
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BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 


Mr. WILHELM GERICKE, Conduetor. 
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: : .rrr—s—e oe SEASON 1899-1900. 


XI CONCERIY 


SATURDAY. JANUARY 138, AT 8, 


Programme. 


ee 


RUBIN GOLDMARK. OVERTURE to ‘‘Hiawatha.’’ 
(MS. First time.) 


--- 


- 
PON SS. oe 


2 oe 


SCHUTT. CONCERTO for PIANOFORTE, No. 2, in F minor, 
Op. 47. 
Allegro risoluto. 
Andante tranquillo 
Allegro vivace. 
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RIMSKY-KORSAKOFF. SYMBHONIC SUITE, ‘“‘Scheherazade,’’ op. 35. 


THE SEA AND SINDBAD’S SHIP: Largo e maestoso, — 
Allegro non troppo. 

THE STORY OF THE CALENDER PRINCE: Andantino. 

THE STORY OF THE YOUNG PRINCE AND THE YOUNG 
PRINCESS: Andantino quasi Allegretto. 

FESTIVAL AT BAGDAD: THE SINKING OF SINDBAD’S 

SHip: Allegro moltoe frenetico.—Vivo.—Allegro. 
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(Photegraph by F. Lostel, Villiers Sur Mer, France.) 


Sreereconenmmenenee-e-e| UDWIG BREIL EPNER eeteetesne-t Soloist: 


Mr. LUOWIG BREITNER. 
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The Pianoforte is a Steinway. 


There will be no Public Rehearsal and Concert next week. 


Ladies in the audience will confer a favor on those occupying seats behind 
them if they will remove their Hats. 
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“Music Hall: Boston Symphony Orchestra | 
The twelfth Symphony concert was | 


given in the Music Hall on Saturday even- | 


ing, the programme being: 


Rubin Goldmark: Overture to ‘‘Hiawatha’’ (M5., 
first time). 


Schtitt: Concerto for Pianoforte, No. 2, in F 


minor, opus 47. 
Rimsky-Korsakoff: Symphonic Suite, ‘‘Schehera- 
zade,’’ opus 35. 

Mr. Ludwig Breitner was the pianist. 

It is hard to distinguish sharply between 
perception and imagination in listening to 
a composition by the son of a famous 
father, or the nephew of a famous uncle. 
How much of the great Richard was there 
really in Siegfried Wagner's “Birenhiuter” 
overture? How much of Karl Goldmark is 


there in this ‘‘Hiawatha’’ by his nephew: 


Rubin? Even if there were nothing ai all, 
one would find it hard to persuade him- 
self that there was not something; the 
captious critic, on hearing the younger 
man’s work, could hardly resist crying out: 
“O my prophetic soul, my uncle!’’ Such 
stimulus to the imagination does this 
knowledge of kinship afford. 

It seems to me, however, that there real- 
ly is something of Karl Goldmark in this 
“Tianwatha”’ of his nephew's. There is 
nothing that suggests plagiarism in the 
work; but there is a certain similarity of 
mood, a fondness for the same sensuous- 
ness of color, for the same general sort of 
harmony. tt is like what one calls a 
family likeness. Curiously enough, this 
new “Hiawatha’’ makes much the same im- 
pression upon me that the “Sakuntala”’ did, 
when it was first given here in 1877; few of 
us then saw the real beauties of the work, 
or suspected that it would hold its own as 
it has done for over twenty years. To be 
sure, we are now more familiar with the 
style; one would hesitate to predict twenty 
years of vigorous life for the ‘“Hiawatha;”’ 
but who knows? It is melodious, sensuous 
music, very pleasant to hear; there is no 
hint at “racial”? music in it, for which one 
can hardly be too grateful; a composer e@xX- 
poses himself to an almost inevitable loss 
of vigor when he treats themes that are 
not of his own blood. In construction the 


overture does not seem over-stout; the | 


| young composer has not yet acquired that 


subtile skill in welding together the differ- 
ent sections of his work that stamps the 
great masters. But the composition shows 
imagination, poetry, a more than common 


| eommand of resources; it gives promise of 


better things to come. It was exquisitely 
played and very well received. iS 
Rimsky - Korsakoff’s “Scheherazade 


seems better than ever. Here we have a 


wealth of “local” melodic color; but the 


Russian is half an Oriental, and can write 
Oriental melody as to the manner born; 
Rimsky-Korsakoff did not have to expa- 
triate himself to feel at home at the court 
of Haroun Al Rashid. This suite is not 


what one would rightly call profound mu- ie cf ipeami fetta 


sic; it makes no pretension to being that. 
It is poetically imaginative in a light, airy, 


| 


but none the less genuine way; it shinies 
especially by its esprit, it is thorough 
“seistreich.’’ To me it is perhaps the most; 
entirely modern thing we have had here}? 
there is not a classic moment in it. The’ 
composer takes his effects where he finds 
them, anywhere but from the works of the” 
old masters. It is all picturesque and sugs | 
gestive; Rimsky-Korsakoff knows precisely” 


“what he wants to say, and says it cony 


cingly; his methods are adequate to his. 
purpose. Take that endless repetition of” 
the theme in the first movement, with its” 
combined suggestions of sea and ship; it 
is not in any true sense working-out, it 13 
not musical development, it does not ad-" 
vance matters in the least; the music stays” 
where it started (pardon the bull!). But 
it does not bore you, you do not complain - 


of its monotony any more than you come-. 


plain of one wave’s being like its sister. 


_ wave. Then there is a certain elegance 


about the whole thing, even in its bro 


‘comic moments the expression is never 


loutish. Upon the whole, a work full of 
genius. It was admirably read and played, 

Mr. Breitner comes here heralded only 
by his high Paris reputation, not by | 


wordy press agents. Why he should have — 


- chosen to play that execrable concerto of 
-Schiitt’s {s not easy to understand; the | 


work is all pasteboard and tinsel, with no 


backbone to it, no flesh, no blood. Al- — 
though Mr. Breitner fs not a Frenchman 
by birth—he has discarded his Parisian 


“Ludovic” for the original German ‘‘Lud-— 
wig’’—he is distinctly an artist of the 
French school. Wis playing is highly pol- 
ished, glib, elegant; his touch, hard and 
dry in fortissimo, acquires a more ear-~ 
wooing grace in the softer tints. His. 
phrasing is impeccable. In the matter of 
expression, he may be said to express as_ 
much emotion as an intelligent considera- 
tion of the situation logically warrants; his 
expression is so nicely apposite that one 
doubts its spontaneity; it is all what the, 
French call ‘‘Voulue’’—which participle is. 
considered high praise to bestow upon a 
work of art in France. To us Anglo-Sax-_ 
ons it seems a trifle cool. Somehow I could). 
not get over the impression that Mr. Breit= 
ner had not forgotten that he had been a 
teacher. He was very warmly received 
and applauded; would that we could hear. 
him play some real music! ( She 

The next programme—for Friday after= 
noon, Jan. 26, and Saturday evening, Jan. > 
27, there being no rehearsal nor concert 
this week—is: Schubert, unfinished sym-_ 
phony in B minor; Tchaikovsky, concer 4) 
for violin, in D major, opus 35; Grieg, sym=— 
phonic dances (first time in Boston). Mf. 
Alexandre Petschnikoff will be the violins 
ist. Cee 
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Rimsk 
sharply on the last syllable). ? 
Dee Goldmark’s overture, as announced in 
‘the programme, was played from manu- 


on at : 
~script and for the first time. The com- 


“poser has not attempted, in spite of the 


i 
' 


‘his composition, to employ Indian themes, 

‘or to embody any other primitive folk- 

‘flavor in the overture to “Hiawatha.” The 

overture is a romantic composition, in 

“which the. modern qualities and the Wag- 
‘nerian influences are detectable even by 

the ear of the novice. 

. It snould be said, hewever, that the over- 
: to “Hiawatha’ is in no sense a 
sm, nor does it even suggest a lae 

. whether in theme or in develop- 

“ment. = .: 

| Mv. Goldmark is a New Yorker by birth, 

“and wrote his overture in 189%, when tne 

“composer was 24. The reception which the 


-the performance of his number Saturday 
‘night was very appreciative and cordial. 
ft isto be hoped that Mr. Goldmark will 
“ 

“of the quality of musical “‘tout ensembie,’”® 
“as he proceeds 
sic n 


with his work as a2 mu- 


Soong udied successively with Von Bue- 
‘low, Rubinstein and Liszt. At present he 
Seg hag in New York. The composition in 
“which he made his initial American ap- 
‘pearance with the Symphony Orchestra 
‘“Schuett’s concerto for pianoforte, in F 
“minor, op. 47) was not calculated in itself 
to please + symphony audience extremely 
‘but Mr. Breitner’s brilliant precision at 
‘touch, his neat, clearly-defined method of 
> ition, surely entitled him to more 
pappreciation than he received at the hands 
(ot his uudience. The fact that Mr. Brelt- 
“ner did not receive an vay? roomate ame? | ova. 
tion was undoubtedly due td EHduard 
'“Schuett..and not to the performer. 

-. Whe closing number on the programme 
furn: shed the highly-seasoned dish of the 
-evening’s. feast--a dish in which BE eg 
| ka and cooling sherbets were mingie 


Ps oe 4 
eS LD 
“to ice | oriental course that cloyed 
*the appetites of some and 
appetite to others of the audience. 
~ Uulike some German and Italian com- 
m who have 


“composers: ; attempted to 


themes, M.  Rimski- 


“Korsakoff in “Scherherazade” has succeeds. ; 
ed: admire bly in embodying a local color. ¥ 


it.is Turkish or Persian from beginnin 


oe Ms 


ats, and fe @ es. Through 
the. Variations, running like a black. 


‘furnished themes for the symphony con- , ( 
"eert Saturday night. The concert began 


Indiah name with which he has associated © 


audience in Music Hall gave him after. 
are more cogency, more logic, more | 


a Ws 
.\ Ludwig Breitner, the soloist of the 0o- 


, 


vea voracioug {ng use of an 
ar ¥ er rhythms. It is very long and exceed-. 


J 
. 


} 


- urged t 


‘The four movements of the suite & 

in effect a ot aa a ha — Mee 
.-. overpowering, cture of * 

d feasts and fianc | 


” 
”~ 


_ tainly 
' Saturda 
The audience did not, 
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THE SYMPHONY CONCERT. 
Heveld > pian 


Overture to “Hiawatha” Heard 
for the First. Time Here. 


Composition of Rubin Goldmark, a 
New Yorker—The Orchestration 


Rich and Brilliant—Mr. Breitaer, | 


Pianist, Makes a, Favorable Im- 
‘pression. : | 
The programme for the 12th concert 


wf the season by the Boston Symphony | 
orchestra, in Music Hall, last evening, | 


‘Was: 


Overture to ‘‘Hiawatha’’......Rubin Goldmark . 
_ MS. first time.) | 
for pianeforte in F-minor..B. Schuett | 


Concerto 
Symphonic 8 


The soloist was Mr, Ludwig Breitner. 
"The composer of the opening overture 
is, according to the programme book, a 
native of New York and 28 years of 
age. He is also, on the same authority, 
‘a. nephew of the Goldmark who wrote 
the “Sakuntala’” overture. The work, 
heard for the first time here last even- 
fing is large in conception, and shows 
that Mr. Goldmark is admirably 
equipped in knowledge of the technique 
of his art and skilled in his use and 
application of it. 

The overture is not in any sense pro- 
gramme music, the title indicating only 
the source of the composer’s inspiration 
and there has been no effort on his par 


to give local color to the work by mak- 
recognized Indian tunes 


: Scheherazade’ et 


ingly elaborate in treatment. There is, 

perhaps, over-much of it, and it may be 

hat it would gain something in. 

rit if the ‘‘working eut’’. portion of it 
re abbreviated, the interest halti 
to the many repettoma es peat 


Sees 


of the 
crash 


night’s production of his work. 


et Rimsky-Korsekoft 
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Gericke and p 
chestra,. | 
The Schuett concerto is not a notably 
{interesting work, It is hard to under- 
stand why a soloist should desire to play 
it, unless for the last movement, whic 
is its only attractive feature. Of diffi- 
culties there is a generous abundance, 
- and perhaps therein lies the temptation 
' to the artist ambitions to display his 


Gextany of fingér.: Mr Breitner has = 
e 


a well developed technique that is seem- 
-ingly equal to.any emergency, a firm 


| and musical;:touch, an excellent legato | 
| and he plays with ease and without un- — 


necessary display for mere effect. His 
performance of this work was _ fluent, 


respect, Especially notable was the brill-- 

ijiancy, the fire and the piven f of 
technique with which -he performed the 
animated finale. His. success was em- 
phasized .by: the.:outburst -. of 


_applause 
that greeted him at the close of the } 


| 

COHSSE. and by the three recalls he re- 

ceive : : 

| There will Be fio rehearsal amd contert 

|} this week. e programme for the next 
concert is: Unfinished symphony, Schu- 
bert; concerto for violin, Tschaikowsky; 
Symphonic Danceg, Grieg, first time. ‘The 

a t is the Mrg, Alexander Petschni-- 


Tyra. 


BOMB INTERRUPTED THE CONCERT 
5 an | - é 


The Audience at a Symphony Concert . 
in Sanders Theatre Startled by an Bx- | 
and fiiend of Leschitizky has g0 xd command of 


plosion While the Orchestra 
Playing 


W as 


Something not on the programme hap- 
pened last evening at the Symphony con- 
cert in Sanders Theatre, Cambridge. Just 
as the orchestra was playing the “Thund¢er- 
Storm’’ passage in Beethoven's Pastoral, 


there was a heavy explosion, followed by 
“smoke pouring into the theatre from a! 
small closet near the entrance. The audl- - 


ence was thrown into confusion, and only 


) most strenuous efforts on the part of > 


| of those present prevented a panic. 


; 
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with Dvorak. 


artistic and admirable in style and spirit. “ director of the conservatory of music there. 


He is a player to be listened to with | 
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posed that someone intended. it to | NPEHte 


acten- I at that time this morning, which would: 


be during Professor Coolidge’s lJecture.in 
History 1, forgetting that 9.20 P. M. woul@ 
come first. The whole arrangement had 
been enclosed in a green bag, which tl 
janitor said he found under a seat in the 
theatre, and placed in the closet.to awalt 
an owner. Professor Shaler took. the reme 
nants away, and one of the other cotege 
officials déclared that a detective would be. 
put to work on the matter. . Bi 5 
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Come MUSIC. 
SYMPHONY CONCERT. 
The program for the twelfth concert was: 
Rubin Goldmark, overture to ‘‘Hrawatha. (m .n 
uscript, first time.) Schutt,concerto for pianoforce, 


: > a 
vl 
+ Oe 


'number two, in F minor, op forty-seven; Rimsky- 
| Korsaxoff, symphonic 


suite, ‘‘Scheherazade,’” op 
thirty-five; soloist, Mr. Ludwig Breitner. 
Mr.Rubin Goldmark a nephew of the well-known 
composer Karl Goldmark was|born in New York in 
1872, received his education at the College of the 
Citvjof New York which he left at the age of seven- 
teen. He studied for two years in Vienna the 


_pianofurte with Anton Dvor—theory and composi- 
‘tion with the Fuchs brothers. ,After in America he 


studied the piano with Joseffy and composition 
He is now at Colorado Springs, as 


The overture was composed in 1896 aftera trip to 
the Rocky Mountains, whose wild scenzry in- 
spired him with poetic suggestions embodie i in 
this work. Descriptive of the noble Indian Hua- 
wutha and his adventure, it certainly is mot, con- 
tai\ing as it does, no hint of Indian music or life. 
Yet there is a majestic movemeat to the rich har- 


‘monies that might well suggest his stately figure 


gliding through the forest, whose myriad sounds 
are pictured by the wood-wind and harp. It was 
interpreted with great beauty by the orchestra 
obeying as it does, Mr. Gericke’s slightest wave of 


tLe baton. 


The concerto by Edward Schutt played in Boston | 


for the first time in 1897 was not fortunate ia evok- 
ing much enthusiasm. Its composer, a Viennese, 


pianoforte and, orchestral resources but scarcely 
good judgment in the use of the latter, since what 
should ba an opportunity for the pianoforte as solo 
instrument to lead and dominat: the music 18 lost 
by the overwhelming force of sound of the full 
orchestra that, even wisely directed by Mr. Gericke 
could not but prove to) foreaful. Mr. Breitner, 
who has baen a pupil of Laschitizky mads an ex 
cellent impression by his intelligent reading and 
fine execution of tbat which in mavy respects |s 
a most uninteresting composition. The second 
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_ pcript and for the first time. 
poser has not attempted, in spite of the 
Indian name with which he has associated 


ture to 


| tion was undoubtedly due 
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The Symphony Concert—Gold- 


mark's “Hiawatha” Overture. 


The middle west and the middle east 
furnished themes for the symphony con- 
cert Saturday night. The concert began 
with Rubin Goldmark’s overture to ‘“‘Hiae 
watha,”’ which overture by the way justi- 
fies everything but the associations sug- 
gested in its title—-and ended with the 


| gorgeous musical translation of the ‘“Thou- 


sand and One Arabian Nights’ of child- 
hood, the symphonic suite ‘‘Scheherazade,” 
by Rimski-Korsakoff (with the accent 
sharply on the last syllable). 

Goldmark’s overture, as announced in 
the programme, was played from manue 
The come 


his composition, to employ Indian themes, 
or to embody any other primitive folk- 


flavor in the overture to “Fiawatha.” The 


overture is a romantic composition, in 


‘which the modern qualities and the Wag- 


néerian influences are detectable even by 
the ear of the novice. 

It snould be said, hewever, that the over- 
‘“tjawatha’ is in no sense a4 
plagiarism, nor does it even suggest a Bare 
giarism, whether in theme or in develop 
ment. 

Mtr. Goldmark is a New Yorker by birth, 
and wrote his overture in 18%, when tne 
composer was 24. The reception which the 
audience in Music Hall gave him after 


-_the performance of his number Saturday 


night was very appreciative and cordial. 


[It is to be hoped that Mr. Goldmark will 


acquire more cogency, more> logic, more 


of the quality of musical ‘‘tout ensembie,” 


as he proceeds with his work as a mie 
sician. 

Ludwig Breitner, the soloist of the _oc- 
easion. studied successively with Von Bue 


low, Rubinstein and Liszt. At present he. 


teaches in New York. The composition in 
which he made his initial American ap- 
earance with the Symphony Orchestra 

Schuett’s concerto for pianoforte, in F 
minor, op. 47) was not calculated in itself 
to please a symphony audience extremely 
but Mr. Breitner’s brilliant precision o 
tnuch, his neat, clearly-defined method of 
execution, surely entitled him to more 
appreciation than he received at the hands 
of his uudience. The fact that Mr. Brelit- 
ner did not receive an extraordinary ova. 
to Eduard 
Schuett. and not to the performer. 

The closing number on the programme 
furnished the highly-seasoned dish of the 
evening’s feast--a dish in which garlic 
paprika and cooling sherbets were mingled 
to produce an oriental course that cloye 


the appetites of some and gavea voracious 


appetite to others of the audience. 

Uulike some German and Italian com- 
composers who have attempted to 
treat Oriental themes, M. Rimskle 


-Korsakoff in ‘‘Scherherazade’”’ has succeede 


ed admirably in embodying a local color 
that is Turkish or Persian from beginning 
to end. The four movements of the suite 


present, in effect a lifelike, if at times 
somewhat 


eens ne: picture of 
ars, and feasts and dances. Through 
all. the variations, running like a black 


w2 § : tad 
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Orient 
bazaar is furnished 
of the wood-winds and strin 
end of the third movement (‘ 


taken u 
irresistible impulse to actual laughter. 

The fourth movement, 
Bagdad; The Sinking of Sindbad’s ry gat 
is partly made up of a succession of so 


obligati, surrounded by the raging of the 
sea, which culminates in a terrific crash 
as Sindbad’s craft strikes the cruel rock, 
The orchestra responded magnificently to 
the orchestral requirements of the work, 
which are exacting and complicated. The 
Russian composer of “‘Scheherazade’”’ cere 
tainly could not have found fault with 
Saturday night’s production of his work. 


The audience did not, 


THE SYMPHONY CONCERT. 


Heoreld 
Overture to “Hiawatha”? Heard | 
for the First Time Here. 
| 
| 


Composition of Rubin Goldmark, a 
New Yorker—The Orchestration | 
Rich and Brilliant—Mr. Breitner, 2 

| Pianist, Makes a, Favorable Im- 
pression. 


The programme for the 12th concert | 
wf the season by the Boston Symphony | 
orchestra, in Music Hall, last evening, © 
Was: | 
Overture to ‘‘Hiawatha’’......Rubin Goldmark | 

(MS. first time.) 
Concerto for pianoforte in F-minor..B. Schuett 
Symphonic Suite, ‘‘Scheherazade’’. 
Rimsky-Korsakoff 

Ihe soloist was Mr. Ludwig Breitner. 

The composer of the opening overture 
is, according to the programme book, a 
native of New York and 28 years of 
ege. He is also, on the same authority, 
gm nephew of the Goldmark who wrote 
the ‘“Sakuntala”’ overture. The work, 
heard for the first time here last even- 
fing is large in conception, and shows 
that Mr. Goldmark is admirably 
equipped in knowledge of the technique 
of his art and skilled in his use and 
application of it. 

The overture is not in any sense pro 
gramme music, the title indicating only 
the source of the composer’s inspiration, 
and there has been no effort on his part 
to give local color to the work by mak- 
ing use of any recognized Indian tunes 
or rhythms. It is very long and exceed- 
ingly elaborate in treatment. There is, 
perhaps, over-much of it, and it may be 
urged that it would gain something in 
spirit if the ‘‘working eut’’. portion of it 
were abbreviated, the interest halting 
owing to the many repetitions in which 
mothing ner is said or suggested. 

The orchestration is, on the whole, 
rich, brilliant and abundant in felici- 
tously contrived contrasts of tone color; 


the only weakness being a too frequent 
resort to the lower notes of the wood, 


| which a ones all Oriental thought. "and 
| feeling. The laughter of the 
by the curious antics 
near the 


: 1e Story of. 
the Calender Prince’’), in which a i ra 


tic succession of tri-notes is repeated and 
in turn, and produces an almost 
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the composer to the stage at the close 
of the performance. ; 

The Korsakoft suite was heard again 
with pleasure. It is a splendid piece o 
orchestration, wonderfully’ impressive 
and effective from beginning to end, and 

| with an astonishing command over 
every gorgeous resource of modern or- 
chestral treatment, to which is added 
a strikingly brilliant originality. There 

4s Httle of thematic development in the 

| guite. The themes, generally charmin 
in their novel piquancy, are repeate 
almost: to satiety without change, ex- 
cept_in regard to the instrumentation, 
but it is. always interesting, sometimes 
delightful, in re graceful melodiousness, 
as in the third movement, ‘‘The Story of 
the Young Prince and the Young Prin- 
cess.” It was magnificently read by Mr. 
Gericke and perfectly played by the or- 
chestra. 

The Schuett concerto is not a notably 
interesting work. It is hard to under- 
stand why a soloist should desire to pie 
it, unless for the last movement, w ic 
is its only attractive feature. 


culties there is a generous abundance, | 


and perhaps therein lies the temptation 
to the artist ambitions to display his 
| dexterity of finger. Mr Breitner has 
|| a well developed technique that 's seem- 
-ingly equal to any emergency, a firm 
‘| andi musical touch, an excellent legato 
' and he plays with ease and without un- 
necessary display for mere effect. His 
performance of this work was _ fluent, 
artistic and admirable in style and spirit. 


respect, Especially notable was the brill- 
| djancy, the fire and the flexibility of 
technique with which he performed the 
|| animated finale. His success was em- 
phasized .by: the..outburst of applause 
that greeted him at the close of the 
concert, and by the three recalls he re- 
ceived. 

There will be fio rehearsal amd contert 
this week. The programme for the next 
| eoncert is: Unfinished symphony, Schu- 
|| bert; concerto for violin, Tschaikowsky; 
| Symphonic Danceg, Grieg, first time. The 
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BOMB INTERRUPTED THE CONGERT 
Tyan: bn |) = #o 


The Audience at a Symphony Concert 
in Sanders Theatre Startled by an Bx- 
plosion While the Orchestra Was 
Playing 


Something not on the programme hap- 
pened last evening at the Symphony con- 
cert in Sanders Theatre, Cambridge. Just 
as the orchestra was playing the ‘'Thuncer- 
Storm’ passage in Beethoven's Pastoral, 
there was a heavy explosion, followed by 
smoke pouring into the theatre from & 
small closet near the entrance. The audi- 
ence was thrown into confusion, and only 
the most strenuous efforts on the part of 
some of those present prevented a panic. 


| | ee eb is the Mrs. Alexander Petschni-- 


sisting of bomb alarm 
elock, had exploded, and as the clock was 
set to cause the explosion at 9.20 it is‘ sup- 
posed that someone intended it to go off 


at that time this morning, which would 
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| be during Professor Coolidge’s lecture in 


History 1, forgetting that 9.20 P. M. would 
come first. The whole arrangement had 


| been enclosed in a green bag, which the 


i] 


janitor said he found under a seat in the 
theatre, and placed in the closet.to awalt 
an owner. Professor Shaler took. the rem- 
nants away, and one of the other ceviege 


1 officials declared that a detective would be 


put to work on the matter. . 


Cawut MUSLC. 


SYMPHONY CONCERT. 
The program for the twelfth concert was: 
Rubin Goldmark, overture to ‘‘Htawatha. (mon 


| uscript, first time.) Schutt,concerto for pianoforte, 


| Korsaxoff, symphonic 


number two, in F minor, op forty-seven; Rimsky- 

suite, ‘*Scheherazade,’’ op 

thirty-five; soloist, Mr. Ludwig Breitner. 
Mr.Rubin Goldmark a nephew of the well-known 


composer Karl Goldmark wasjborn in New York 10 


| 
| 


1872, received his education at the College of the 
Citvjof New York which Ee left at the age of seven- 
teen. He studied for two years in Vienna the 
pianofurte with Auton Dvor—theory and composi- 


’ tion with the Fuchs brothers. After in America he 


- studied the piano with Juseffy and 
with Dvorak. 


composition 
He is now at Colorado Springs, as 


‘ director of the conservatory of music there. 


He is a player to be listened to with | 


| 
| 


} 


monies that might well suggest 


The overture was composed in 1896 after a trip to 
the Rocky Mountains, whose wild scenery in- 
spired him with poetic suggestions embodiel in 
this work. Descriptive of the noble Indian Hua- 
wutha and his adventure, it certainly is not, Con- 
tai:ing as it does, no hint of Indian music or life. 
Yet there is 2 majestic movemeut to the rich har- 
his stately figure 
gliding through the forest, whose myriad sounds 
are pictured by the wood-wind and harp. It was 
interpreted with great beauty by the orchestra 
obeying as it does, Mr. Gericke’s slightest wave of 


. tLe baton. 


' ing much enthusiasm. 
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Tbe concerto by Edward Schutt played in Boston 


for the first time in 1897 was not fortunate iu evok- | 


Its composer, a Viennese, 
and fiiend of Leschitizky has 0 ,d command of 
pianoforte and, orchestral resources but scarcely 
good judgment in the use of the latter, since what 
should be an opportunity for the pianoforte as svlo 
instrument to lead and dominat: the music 1S lost 
by the overwheiming force of sound of the full 
orchestra that, eveu wisely directed by Mr. Gert Ke 
could not but prove tod foresful. Mr. Beeitner, 
who has b2en a pupil of Laschitizky mada an ex 
cellent impression by his intelligent reading and 
fine execution of tbat which in many respects 18 
a most uninteresting composition. The second 
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moveue ich the pianofort 0 
heard, has a really charming theme, and Mr. Breit- 
ner gives it with much grace and delicacy. 


Nicolai Rimsky Korsakoff was born at Tichwii 
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in 1844, and is now living in St. Petersburg. He. Alvin, Be 7 
was for several years an officer in the Russian Navy | Soa \os 


but his fondness for music led him to devote bis | 


lifeto its study. He was appointed professor of 
composition and instrumentation at the St. Peters- 


burg Conservatory in 1871, and now occupies the 


position of head ofthe Free Music School of St. 
Petersburg. He is an exponent of the ‘*young 
Russian” school and represents the national ten 
dency in its extreme deve lopment. He has written 
several operas, a symphony,string quartettes, etc. 
His symphonic suite performed at this concert 
is rich in tone color and without being an exact 
description of the scenes chosen yet is so pervaded 
by the Oriental atmosphere thut one can easily 
transport himself in fancy to tbe court of the tyran- 
nical Sultan and follow the cours; of the story 
fair Scheherazade weaves of Sinbad; of the Ualen- 
der Prince; of.the young Princa and Priacess; of 


the feteat Bagdad and the catastrophe of the eh p 


wrecked against the Mognitic Mountain. ‘ 
The Scheherazade motive, a dainty bit for violin 


| which loses nothing of grace ia Mr. Kneisel’s 


hands (whose fingers seem formed to draw forth 

mosteriticing tones from the violin), appears in the 

opening number and reappears throughout the 

piece connecting the movements into one coherent 
whole. As Korsakoff’s life in the navy fitted him 
to depict the sea in all its moods, he is partic- 
ularly successful in his sea and wave motives also 
the ship motive is most graceful. 

The constant changes of system, the march-like 
theme. the curious bassoon solo, the melody, soft 
and plaintive with rushing, sweep of notes on the 
clarinet like a breathing zephyr, all keep the lis- 
tenerin a pleased and respunsive mood and cause 
| him to feel indebted to author, director and music- 

ians for a most enjoyable hour. 
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|). Netes—A New Club 
@ last evening by Professor 
Rubin Goldmark of Colorado College, on 
Wagner's “Rt inegeld.” Professor Gold- 
“mark first briefly outlined the story of this 
: 4d then added.to his explanation 


4peture of unusual interest was given. 


+ 


intgraretetion jot the various | 
nt Hazard entertained the 


=f are 


of the Wagner Club with’an In- 
tion after, the lecture. — 
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eltner, unlike many:other. 
nd 


a (o> & < 
“Mr. : 
artists, came here with © 
advance heralding as to his merits as a 
pianist.and successes won abroad, and 
appeared content to win his way, so far 
as is possible in one concerto, by show- | 
ing. his ability in his chosen art. — pi 
 Phere,is nothing.of the poseur, about | 
him; he. is modest ‘in bearing, very earn. | 
est in his demeanor and? certainly gives 
‘one an-idea that«he is/a,conscientious 
and 2 tsp ye interpreter of the com : 
‘poser ‘whose work he is presenting. | 
Schutt’s concerto’ is so largely given | 
over .to the orchestral parts that the’ 
piano rarely’ is made prominent, and 
therefore it.is.rather difficult to judge 
of Mr-Brelitner’s artistic skill, excepting 
in a general way. Allowances, too, are 
due him for the nervousness attending 
a debut in a strange land, and for un- 
familiarity with an instrument whose | 
action was somewhat easier than he was) 
accustomed to. The opening bars in the 
first. movement were given.out in an 
admirable manner and the cadenza 
work was also excellent, being smooth 
and mpemerally clear. In the fortissimo 
passage work,. here. as later, the basg 
rather overshadowed the right hand ex-. 
ecution and the effect was clouded. The. 
ornamental figurations in the second | 
movement were deftly played and the 
brilliant and oddly arranged dance theme 
in the last movement showed that the 
artist was well equipped, technically 
and in finger dexterity. s | 
| Goldmark’s ‘‘Hiawatha” overture, a 
| poetic bit of writing, was beautifully 
played by the orchestra, the delicacy 
and grace of the interpretation making | 
‘the work very interesting, although the 
‘forms bein thoroughly free in treat- 
|ment, the thematic figures were merely 
‘fragmentary, as a rule are episodic rath- 
‘er than arbitrary in the working out. The 
composition is not very elaborate in de- 
velopment,. but rather simple, when * 
compared to some of the modern musical 


‘iconoclasts.”’ ; 
The Arabian narrative, . ‘‘Schehera- 


| ! zgade,” by Renisky-Korsakoff, which was 
\s30 favorably received when played here 


‘before, deserves the commendation ré- 
ceived at the previous. performances, 
the fantastic and melodic beauties of 
the work: being again shown at their: 
eatest value by the splendid work of 
harmin -M0- | 


‘cellence. in the 
third part, Mr Knelsel’s selo work and 
the crashing phrases in the finale may 
be singled’ out for’ special -commenda- | 
tion, although the. whole suite seem 
to be play as near to perfection 
one could hope to hear. — re 
‘The next rehearsal and concert 

be given Jan 2 and 27. The cel 
violinist, Alexandre Petschnikoff, - 
be the soloist, and the selections 

/ comprise Schubert’s. .unfinishec - 
phony, Tschaikowski’a concerto for vio- 
| lin and Grieg’s ‘‘Symphonic: Dances; — 
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Schuett’s 2nd Concerto. 

- The program of the 12th Symphony 
concert, Mr. Gericke conductor, given 
last night, in Music Hall, was as fol- 

lows: , 
Overture to ‘‘Hiawatha’’....Rubin Goidmark 

M.S. First time.) : 
Concerto for Piano, No. 2, in F minor.. 

| Schuett 
Suite, ‘‘Scheherazade”’ 
Mr. Goldmark, a New Yorker by 
birth, wrote the overture to “‘Hiawa- 
tha,” which was played last night for 
the first time at any concert, when he 
was about 24 years old. He wrote it in 
1856, when he was in Colorado, where he 
has lived since 1894 on account of his 
health. i: 
- Although Mr. Goldmark has seen live 
Indians and watched their festival 
dances and heard their songs or chants, 
he did not endeavor to use their nation- 
al or racial music in this overture, 
| which is romantic rather than realistic, 

| pseudo-realistic, or ethnological. 
| A nephew of Carl Goldmark, edu- 


| cated in Vienna as well as New York, | 


iit would not be surprising if we should 
ifind in this overture suggestions of 
“Sakuntala,’ and it is true that there 
are harmonic and orchestral hints at 


the peculiar sensuousness of the uncle; 


but there is not enough of avuncular 
thought and influence to cause the peo- 
ple to point derisive thumbs at the 
nephew; and so, although young, Mr. 
Goldmark knows his Wagener, especial- 
ly the Wagner of “Siegfried,” it would 
'be unjust to insist on reminiscences and 
thus give out a false impression, 

This overture is highly creditable to a 
young man, especially when you fre~ 
/ member that for five years or SO he has 
‘been cut off in a large measure from 


stimulation by hearing music and being | 


with musicians, 1 ‘prefer to regard the 


overture. vag, 94 as absolute music, for. 


Mr, Goldm telis me that he had no 
definite program in mind when he com- 
e work. Another title. would 

- and as a matter of fact, 

overture h borne no title at 

‘ther one per n in the 

on the floor would have 


hearing it 
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I do not mean by this: that _the ov 
‘ture should not have been played; - 
from it. These concerts ; 

serve merely as a kindergarten ¢ 

| for young composers; but when a 
composer writes as good music as 
overture, he should be heard. ‘This ° 
overture, open as it is in some respects 
to adverse criticism, isa stronger work 
than are certain other cig kp ignec 


by more familiar names, which have 
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1av 
been performed within the last three 
or four years. I regret that it is not 
the custom here to perform a new 
work for two concerts in succession; 
it would be fairer toward audience as 
well as compcser; but: Mr. Goldmark; 
who was present, has no cause to com- 
plain. of performance or reception. ~~ 


ke 
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Mr. Ludwig Breitner, who has left 
Paris where he had lived for many 
years to make New York his home,, is: 
an agreeable pianist. First of all he is: 
a pianist, not a hypnotist, not a muscu 
lar, vain person who ‘frets at the limi 
tations of the instrument and insists 
that it should o’ercrow the orchestra. 
He plays with precision, elegance, Dril= 
liance, and with that supreme nes ness* 
that distinguishes many of the - | 
j school; for Mr. Breitner, although born: 
at Trieste, and a rh of Rubinstein,” 
is now distinctly of the French school, 
He chose for his concerto the wretched» 
‘thing by Schiitt, the second fn 
7 ¥ minor, a work that is insincere and 
| heartless, wherein there is no real feel-. 
‘ne or emotion. This musi¢e is inflated 

| salon-music. A thin veneer of Conv 

“tional elegance—or better ve a 
ment—covers inadequately the » rank 
vulgarity of the contents. Now. undis. 
'guised coarseness is not necessarily. in- 
artistic; it ig at, times wholesome. aF 
refreshing; but this music of Behute re- 
minds me of musk and gaudy Jewesy 
worn by a brass-voiced,° thick-antis 

woman who is careless in the mz 

of soap and water. A! 
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It was a great pleasure to hear again 
the beautiful, dazzling, characterin™. 
music of Rimsky-Korsakoff, The suy-¢ 
is as fantastic as the tales told 4%; 
‘Schcherezade. He that Goce | 
preciate, does not love the Thouss 
snd One Nights in Burton's, Fay 
or the old familiar echool-boy ean 
will not care for the music; he wil 
wonder what it is all bout? 1 
linely twill regard it as absure or im-. 
proper. The hearer of such imagina- | 
tive mesic must have fmasina- | - 
tion himself: he mvst have... envied (he | | 
calender who Hved with the Forty 
daughters of kings, high-boso: ned dam- 
‘sels, each like unto & full moon, te 
‘ealerder who might still be mm She 
‘company Led he not 0 1 the f 
iden door; to Bears 
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hought of the Indians of Longfel-- 
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movewent in which the pianoforte is allowed to be | > Fae Loe eo re Raa git A aaa meg erat 
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heard, bass pean menage caetns; SES Me. Brette | 9 +Mr Gericke’s: ‘program | or : 4 meee LUE ae ws GE Pp ese EG at ie “were pile sie passages of hese oar 

ner gives it with much grace and delicacy. | symph | and concert was'ot {i © MUSASESEISSERERTAD Le | beauty, there we TS auebedie harmony 

Nicolai Rimsky Korsakoff was born at Tichwii | © 106" COIS Ree | yee Se eetmeaweis Gay 100 hte fae tel ages lysed Ae age palo ay-oe a 

‘n 1844, and is now living in St. Petersburg. He : Mr Ludwig | ; A S Pe 4 ie ; O vo dmg Goldmark pi <p BAB Pear ok | 
was for several years an officer in the Russian Navy © Ge om: uper Ext | bitio no P- | va taapecg™ keg bein ho rages bog mu- 
‘ ; 3 | 3 | ee ay ae | ec. He is proba his own severest 
bat his fondness for music led him to devote his | chestral Technic | critic, and when he Has the op or taen 
lifeto its study. He was appointed professor of | r | of hearing how his music soun Se 
m *4: r . 4 . a R - 
ne apse ~ yan at the St. ig zade.”’ A | crudeneas. or padding—where there 18 
n , and now occupies the : , much orchestra and comparatively little 
| vf foreign artists, New Overture b Rubin effect, he will profit thereb i 
position of head ofthe Free Music School of St. advance heralding as to his merits as a Y I do not mean by this that the over- | 
| Petersburg. He 1s an exponent of the ‘‘young Seria cantenttn win ta abroad, a Goldmark bd ag tego have been played; far 
| ‘i s win his way, so far rom it. ese concerts shoul : 

Russian school and represents the national ten as is possible in one concerto, by show-. serve merely as a kindergarten scene | 
dency in its extreme deve lopment. He has written ing his ability in his chosen art. for young Sei ysdaipe gy but when a young | 
composer writes as good music as this 


’ There is nothing cf the poseur. about | . ° ’ ° 
several operas, a symphony,string quartettes, etc. him; he is modest in bearing, very earn- | Mir. Breiiner, Pianist, in } overture, he should be heard. This very 

? ' overture, open as it is in some respects || 
one an idea that he is/a conscientious 


His symphonic suite performed at this concert ,, ©St in his demeanor and) certainly gives | | bbs 

_ | >. o adverse criticism, is a stronger work 
is rich in tone color and without being an exact | and sympathetic interpreter of the com- | Schuett’s 2nd Concerto. than are certain other overtures, Batis: 
description of the scenes chosen yet is so pervaded | Roser whose work he is presenting. | by more familiar names, which have’ 


Schutt’s concerto is so largel ven | The program of the 12th Symphony « been 5erformed within the las a] | 
by the Oriental atm sphere thut one can easily over .to the orchestral Be ob orien concert, Mr. Gericke conductor, given or “thy vears. I regret that rh Rg 4 
transport himself in fancy to tbe court of the tyran- |) piano rarely is made prominent, and last night, in Music Hall, was as fol- the custom here to perform a new || 
‘nical Sultan and follow the cours? of the stor therefore it is.rather difficult to judge lows: : ‘ _work for two concerts in succession 7% 
ey Y tof Mr Breitner’s artistic skill, excepting ox it would be fairer toward audience as 
fair Scheherazade weaves of Sinbad; of the Calen- iP na ogee phat Allowances, et ate Overture to Bp ge RE atl Goidmark pee as COMMPL EST | Sr Mr. Goldmark, 
| . , : ’ ue him for the nervousness atten in .S. First time. who was present, has no u - 
der Prince; ofthe young Princa and Priacess; of | 4 debut in a seb phe pad ish a jeans tee Pada. N63 3n Sh ecto performance pe epee oa 
the fete at Bagdad and the catastrophe of the sh p familiarity with an instrument whose. Peet ‘i a Schuett |] — Mae 
wrecked against the Mognitic Mountain. action was somewhat easier than he was si ice ec nea in goed toh ante, Mr, Ludwig Breitner, who has lett 
ge: ie accustomed to. The opening bars in the Mr. Goldmark, a New Yorker by | Paris where he had lived for many 
The Scheherazade motive, a dainty bit for violin ny dont gage ose were a our an birth, wrote the overture to ‘“‘Hiawa-| YS@ts to fe gi pave oe we hems: is }) | 
; : : : é. admirable manner an the cadenza ang : . an agreeabie ianist. First of all he is. 
2 which loses nothing of grace in Mr. Kneisel’s | Von was also excellent, being smooth tha,” which was played last night for [ 9 pianist, ae hypnotist, not a ce ae 
| hands (whose fingers seem formed to draw forth and generally clear. In_the ortissimo the first time at any concert, when he, lar, vain person who frets at the limi- 
: ai aT : passage work, here as later, the bass was about 24 years old. He wrote it in tations of the instrument and insists 
most enticing tones from the violin), appears in the yother overshadowed the right hand ex- 1856. when he hat in Colorado, where he that it should o’ercrow the orchestra. 
opening number and reappears throughout the ecution and the effect was clouded. The. has-Hved since 1894 ant of his He plays with precision, elegance, bril- 
piece connecting the movements into one coherent ornamental figurations in the second) : sinee's on account of hiS/ jiance, and with that supreme neatness), 
movement were deftly played and the health. that distinguishes many of the French 
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} it drags—where there is suggestion of. 


Indians and watched their festival) ot bhlelge 7si4 and a ie he = pink Ngee 
1 | is now distinctly of the Trench school. 
dances and heard their songs or chants, He chose for his concerto the wretched |. 
he did not endeavor to use their nation-| thing by Schutt, the second concerto in 
al or racial music in this overture, 7’ F minor, a work that is insincere and!) . 


which is romantic rather than realistic, | heartess, wherein there 1 ess Ee it 
* ; ! oj ing or emotion. gs in | 
pseudo-realistic, or ethnological. xaton-music. A thin veneer of conven- 


A nephew of Carl Goldmark, edu- tional elegance—or better yet, deport- 
cated in Vienna as well as New York, ment—covers inadequately the rank | | 


to depict the seain all its moods, he is partic- in the last movement showed that the 
: : ; artist was well equipped, technically 
| ularly successful in his sea and wave motives alsO and in finger dexterity. 

| the ship motive is most graceful. Goldmark’s ‘Hiawatha’ overture, a 
: , poetic bit of writing, was beautifully 

| The constant changes of system, the march-like pjayed by the orchestra, the delicacy 
theme. the curious bassoon solo, the melody, soft and grace of the interpretation making 
aes : the work very interesting, although the | 

and plaintive with rushing, sweep of notes on the forms being thoroughly free in treat- 
‘clarinet like a breathing zephyr, all keep the lis- Frmeapie vy thematic Jo bey were merely | | : “ee “ As ee nt ity of the contents. Now undis- || | 
F 3 ¥ agmentary, as a rule are episodic r - it would not be surprising we shou vulgari 0 . a mai | 
| 


whole. As Korsakoff's life in the navy fitted him brilliant and oddly arranged dance theme | Although Mr. Goldmark has seen live | school; for Mr. Breitner, although born 


him to feel i d to author, director ic- composition is not very elaborate in de- | ss ‘9 ; artistic; it is at times wholesome and |} 
to feel indebted to author, director and music velopaient. but atiae simple, when’ Sakuntala,” and it is true that there | pcfreshing; but this music of Benhutt re@-]) | 


’ 

' 

| ians for a most enjoyable hour. compared to some of the modern musical | | are harmonic and orchestral hints at | minds me of musk and gaudy jewelry |) 

| y the peculiar sensuousness of the uncle; | worn by @ brass-voiced,e thick-ancled || | 

but there is not enough of avuncular }] woman who is careless In the matter 
of soap and water. | 


thought and influence to cause the peo- | ae 


ple to point derisive thumbs at the It was a great pleasure to hear again 
nephew; and so, although young, Mr. Jine beautiful, dazzling, characteristic 
Goldmark knows his Wagner, especial- | music of Rimsky-Korsakoff. The suice 
ly the Wagner of ‘‘Siegfried,’’ it would fis as fantastic as the tales toid by 


, Schcherezace. He that does not ap- | 
be unjust to insist on reminiscences and nreciate, does not love the Thousand 


Rubin Goldmark of Colorado College, On | tifs, Scheherazade, the sea an the | thus give out a false impression, lonad One Nights in Burton’s, Payne’s, | 

Wagner's Rhinegeld. Professor Gold- | wave, were each given with their char-- | This overture is highly creditable to a | or the old familiar ¢chool-boy edition 

mark first briefly outlined the story of this acteristic sugwzestions of love, calmness young man, especially when you fre-} will not care for this music; he will) 
| 


“Iconoclasts. STR | : 
| vanes 1e Arabian narrative, ‘‘Schehera- 
| Tye, WELLESLEY le vay ek § so | gade,’’ by Renisky-Korsakoff, which was | | | 
| A 4 14 so favorably received when played here | : 
The Wagner Lecture—Athletio and Alumnz# eer ore? yaar ae ne commendaton re- | 
, Se eeived at the previous performances, 
Notes—A Sew Club the fantastic and melodic beauties of | 
A lecture of unusual interest was given | the ae ching 8 again 2 jthe§ at gg | 
| college last evening by Professor greatest value by the spien work O | 
oP ter fonegs ee Rise Mr Gericke’s men. The charming mo- | 
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‘one d then added. to his explanation and tumult, and each contingent of the . wonder what it is all about; he very 
are raicel interpretation of Fp ag an band did its share with unvarying ex- | member that for Rive yoann ee eut gr oon lixely twill regard it as absurd or im- | 
man | eellence. The curious repeats in the been cut off in a large measure fro preper. The hearer of such imagina- | 


themes. President Hazard entertained the |{hird part, Mr Kneisel’s solo work and stimulation by hearing music and being | tive mvesite must have Some imaina- 
evar of ira ad Lig Mae with an in- ee rep gy ily in be finale Reh with musicians. 1 prefer to regard the | tion himgell: oe a wertig 7 gga Nad | 
formal reception after the ecture. e singled out for special commenda-— ‘| | over solute music, for ,calencer who , tve a ~ ea | 
formal recer tion, although the whole suite seemed , || | overture simply i me that he had no {daughters of kings, high-bosomed dam- | 
to be played as near to perfection as| & Gefinite program in mind when he com: sels, each like unio a full moon, the) 
one could hope to hear. 'posed the work. Another title would ealor.der who _ might still be in their. 
The next rehearsal and concert will ‘have served; and as a matter of fact, company had he not opened the forbid. 

be given Jan 2% and 27, The celebrated | if the overture had borne no title at den door; to this hearer Sindbad 1s 
violinist, Alexandre Petschnikoff, will | |'— all. I doubt whether one person in the.nesrer than Captain Nickerson down | 
be the soloist, and the selections will | -orehestra or on the floor would have;jon the Cape. and there is no girl in - 
comprise Schubert’s unfinished sym-| ever thought of the Indians of Longfel- | Boston who cen rival the Princess: 
phony, Tschaikowski’s concerto for vio- | low, although an Indian hearing it | Padovra. Here is Mt oe * pean 
| time 


‘lin and Grieg’s ‘‘Symphonic Dances.” . oser | continued, never-fading mood. 
8 ymp ce | might at once nar the comp Le tinue’ to end you are in ‘the 
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The crchesira, admirable throughout 
evening, arose to a supreme dé- 
e of technical and aesthetic power in 
he suite by Rimsky-Korsakoff. Each 
solo nag id excelled himself; and the en- 
semble was that of a great virtuoso, 
rejoicing in his might, and gborying in 
the talent cf the composer whom he 


served. 
Philip Hale. 
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m there, and advised 


a 
Oa ha 


binstein, who taught } 
After staying with | 
reitner returned to | 


him for three years. 


St. Petersburg, where he was active as 
teacher and pianist. He afterward played 
in the chief Buropean citjes, and finally 
settled in Paris, where he met his wife, 


Berthe Haaft, a violinist of the Vienna. 


Conservatory. In. Paris Mr. Breitner is 
favorably known as a teacher and as a 
player, chiefly in chamber music. About 
two years ago he founded in that city a 
Philharmonic Society. 


Ludwig Breitner, pianist, now teacning in New York, makes his first 
appearance in America with the Symphony Orchestra this week in Music 
Hall. He was born at Trieste, and as a boy went to the Milan Conserva- 


tory. Von Biilow heard 


him there 
Rubinstein, who taught him for three years. 


and’ advised him te study with 


After staying With Liszt 


for six months rreitner returned to St. Petersburg, where he was active as 


deacher and pianist. 


He afterward played in the chief European cities, 


and finally settled in Paris, where he met his wife, Berthe Haaft, a violin- 


ist of the Vienna 
known us a teacher 


two years ago he founded in 


Conservatory. tn 
and aS a 
that city a Philharmonic Society. 


Paris Mr. Breitner is favorably 
player, chiefiy in chamber music. About 
They 


tell this pleasant tale of Mr. Breitner’s early student days. ™ 


The lad, although one of the most 


to the house of Rubinstein. 
who received him, 
versation with him. This, 
made an agreeable impression, 
husband on his return, 


return in eight days and bring <¢ 


thoreughly in eight days. 


with 


timid in existence, went alone 


In the ebsence of the latter it was his Wife 
She having a penchant fer Italians, entered into con- 
his evident earnestness and Sincerity, 
and she pleaded in his behalf, with her 
Rubinstein looked him over, and told him to 
Chopin Sonata with him. 
it, but in his head, not in his hands. He 


He did bring 


had memorized the sonata 
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eee st the audience found more to admire In Its tecn- 


_- BOSTON SYMPHONY CONCER?, 
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The programme of the Boston Symphony | 


-Orchestra’s concert at Carnegie Hall yester- 
‘day afternoon possessed -more than the usual 
-ehare of novelty, as it introduced a new pianist 
who was heard in a concerto unfamillar here, 
“presented a novel overture by Rubin Gold- 
mark, a young American composer, and con- 
cluded with Rimsky-Korsakoff’s symphonic 
“guite, “Scherazade,” which has not been played 
Mere often enough to lose the interest 
‘ofa new work. Rubin Goldmark, composer of 
the “Hiawatha” overture, is a nephew of the 


amous Kar! of Vienna, although he was born | 


it | this city twenty-eight years ago and was edu- 


here, with the exception of his musical | 


idies continued for several years in Europe. 
he overture heard yesterday was. composed 
98 and is not to be regarded 


lec Re sudagese the source of the composer’s 
i} oe esterday afternoon it made a 


orable impression on the audience. 
orchestrated, its contrasts of 
are effective in all cases. excepting 
1 the composer has used some oO the 
aments with a purpose that is not always 
The work seemed a little too long, and 


nieal than in its musical phases. 


Its Indian 
character is not distinctly marked. The com- 
position was, as a whole, decidedly creditable 
to the youpg composer, although it can searcely 
be said that subscribers would be willing to 
have American musicians frequently encour- 
aged by the practical method of putting their 
works on the programme. 

The other orchestral number, “Schera- 
zade,”’ was a source of unmitigated delight as 
the orchestra under Wilhelm Gericke played 
it yesterday afternoon. The Russian composi- 
tion, with its brilliant, barbaric music, seems 4 
strikingly truthful realization of the spirit of 
the tales to be found in “A Thousand and One 
Nights.” Theorchestration, with its wonder- 
ful use of every force available to-day in such 


music; the originality, piquancy and novelty of 
the compositioa: the gorgeousness of its tonal 
eolor—all these elements so compensate for 


the frequent repetition of the same themes 
thatthey are never allowed to become tire- 


'some. The playing of the orchestra in this 
‘ musie offered wonderful 


evidence of its 


virtuosity. The solo instruments were all 


played with a perfection that makes criticism 


4 ‘eS IO as pro- © 
faiime music, since its title js merely in- | 


It is | 
tone | 


| necessarily eulogistic, and the general por- 


formance was remarkably fine, even for an or- 
chestra which has accustomed New Yorkers to 
such finished playing. 


Ludwig Breitner, the pianist, belongs to-day | 
born in | 


tothe French school, although he was 
Italy and has beena pupil of Rubinstein and 
Liszt. He has recently come to New_York to 
make his residence permanently here. M.reit- 
ner played with great refinement and precision 
in a straightforward way that showed his free 
dom from affectation and his complete mastery 
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to be calied Titanic. His 

‘sympathetic and he is a R | 
‘always with pleasure. ‘The concerto in 

‘minor in which he was heard is the work of 
' uard Schuette, and it could have been se- 
lected hy M. Breitner only from the desire to 
be heard here in & novelty. It gave him the 


opportunity to dis lay his technical complete- 


ness, but was musically quite without interest, 

It is probable that Beryl Hope will take the 
late Hannah May Ingham’s place in the Don- 
nelly stock company at the Murray Hill. Laura 
Nelson Hall will take the prominent female 
parts this week and next, but her connection 
with the organization is not permanent. 


. 
ee 
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Henry Walter Jackson, Stock Auctioneer 


After anillness of morethan six months, Mr. 
Henry Walter Jackson, prominent in bank- 
ing and brokerage circles in this city, died 
at eleven o’clock last night at his home in 
Kent street, Longwood. For a year past | 
his health had been poor, but up to about 
six months ago Mr. Jackson went as usual | 


‘to his office at 42 Congress street, where | 


he was the senior member of the long-es- | 
Francis Henshaw & | 


Co., stock auctioneers and brokers. Mr. . 


_ Jackson was born in Boston fifty-six years | 
| ago and received his education in the pub- 
lic schools of this city. Upon entering busi- 


ness life he became associated with the 
Tudor Company, with which he remained 


| for twenty years. He then joined Mr. Hen- 
'gsphaw in the auctioneering and brokerage 
| business. 
died about fifteen years ago and the bust- 


This was in 1880. Mr. Henshaw 


ness was continued by Mr. Jackson, with 
whom were associated as clerks his two 
sons, Walter Jackson and Malcolm N. 
Jackson. About five years after Mr. Hen- | 
shav’s death, Walter Jackson was admitted 
to junior partnership with his father. His 
younger brother still is also connected with 


' this house. Few men were better known to 
' members of the Boston Stock 
and in banking circles than was Mr. Jack- 


Exchange 


son. Of genial nature he was much liked 
by all with whom he came into business or 
personal relations and his judgment regard- 
ing stocks and bonds was considered of 
marked value to investors. From the time , 
when it first became the custom to sell by 
auction in Music Hall the seats for the 
concerts of the Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra, Mr. Jackson served as the chosen auc- 
tioneer and his success in this direction 
was from the start well recognized. Each 
year found him in his place on the plat- 
form of Music Hall, when the sales took 
place in September, until Tast fall, when, 
because of Mr. Jackson's ill health, this 
duty fell upon his son, Walter Jackson, | 
who acquitted himself most satisfactorily 
in taking up the work so long ably per- 
formed by his father. Mr. Jackson was 


- married in 1866 to Miss Laura BE. L. Nourse 


of this city, and his wife, survives him. 
Them >. Bat ba : AA vee te gh 
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Boston Music Hall. 


SEASON 1898-12800. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 


Mr. WILHELM GERICKE, Conduetor. 


XIII. CONCERT 


SATURDAY. JANUARY 27, AT 8, P. M. 


Programme. 


SCHUBERT. UNFINISHED SYMPHONY, in B minor. 


I, Allegro moderato. 
II. Andante con moto. 


TCHAIKOVSKY. CONCERTO for VIOLIN, No. 2, in D major, Op. 35. 


. Allegro moderato. — Moderato assai. 
. Canzonetta: Andante. 
Finale: Allegro vivacissimo. 


SYMPHONIC DANCES, op. 64. 


. Allegro moderato e marcato. — Pit lento, 

. Allegretto grazioso. — Pill mosso. 

. Allegro giocoso. 

_ Andante. — Allegro molto e risoluto, — Pit tranquillo. 


(First time in Boston.) 
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Mr. ALEXANDRE PETSCHNIKOFF. Soloist: 


Mr. ALEXANDRE PHTSCHNIKOFF. 
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Ladies in the audience will confer a favor on those occupying seats behind 
them if they will remove their Hats. 
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Boston Music Halil. 


SEASON 189-1100. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 


Vr. WILRAERM GERICKE, CGonduetor. 


XI. CONCERY 


SATURDAY. 


Programme. 


UNFINISHED SYMPHONY, in B minor 


Alleyro moderato. 
Andante con moto. 


TCHAIKOVSKY. CONCERTO for VIOLIN, No. 2, in D major, Op. 35. 


J 


Altesro moderato. — Moderato assal 


{. Canzonetta: Andante. 
Finale: Allegro vivacissimo. 
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GRIEG. SYMPHONIC DANCES. op. 64. 


Allegro moderato e marcato. — Pi lento 


ee 


Allegretto grazioso. — Pill mosso, 
Allegsro <iocoso. 
Andante. — Allegro molto e risoluto, -— Pil tranqitillo 


(First time in Boston.) 


Soloist: 


_—- 
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Soloist: 
Mr. ALE XANORE PETSCHNIK OFF. 
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Mr, ALEXANDRE PETSCHNIKOFF. | 
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Ladies in the audience will confer a favor on those occupying seats behind 
themif they will remove their Hats. 
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1ve"Or point-lace handkerchiefs ‘held ‘pes’ 
fore feminine eyes by dainty gloved fin-. 
gers. The skin is EHsau’s, but the voice 
is Jacob’s;gthe theme is Russian, but: 
the expression is Mendelssohn, 

But in the last movement the com- 
poser seems to take the motto of young | 
Russia—‘‘Para Domoi!’’—‘‘Let us get 
home’’—and returns to his own hearth. | 
One Russian melody follows another in 
this Allegro, and some of them ‘are 
themes of a most attractive savagery. 
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The Symphony Concert—Ap- 
‘pearance of Peischnikoft. 
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“But that piece of song, 

That cld and antique song we heard last night; 
Methought it did relieve my passion much, 
More than light airs and recollected terms 

Of these most brisk and giddy-paced times.”’ 


In these lines Shakespears has fore- 
shadowed the style of tne Unfinished 
Symphony by Schubert, and under the 
reading of M. Gericke the two move- 
ments became anything but ‘“g.iddy- 
paced.’ Its simpie measures bevame 
“silly sooth’ when compared with the 
music of the northern bards which fol- 
lowed. But it was linked s:veetness 
long and too deliberately drawn ojiit. 
Just as Schumann is a piano-thinker 
and remains so even in his symphonies, 
as Beethoven is orchestral even in his 
string quartettes, so Schubert remains 
a vocal composer even when writing or- 
chestral works. The charm of the 5 
minor fragment is not in its scoring or 
in its developinent, but in its unap- 
proachable melody. No wonder thet 
Schumann’s insanity received a dist-nect 
acccasion when he thought that Schubert 
was haunting him and begging him to 
complete the “Unfinished Symphony’— 
an impossible task. Of course the tech- 
nical part of the performance Was flaw- 
less, for Schubert. who was) once 
thought very difficult, presents ho 
trouble to our orehestra. But the tempo 
seemed, as above intimated, too slow for 
the best effect. 

Petschn'koff suffers from the burden 
of a too great reputation, or possibly a 
fame acquired a few years too soon. 
Among the great violinists he is certain- 
ly an important star, but we were ati- 
ticipating a new Joachim, and were 
correspondingly disappointed. fe has 
not the Ysaye breadth nor the Joachim 
authority; he presents rather a sympa- 
thetic tenderness, a crystalline delicacy 
and a flawless intonation. His double- 
stopping, his pure harmonics, his ease 
in high positions, were all commendable, 


and in his cadenza, placed like that of | 


Mendelssohn in the middle of the first 
movement of the violin concerto, he 
proved his technical ability beyond any 
cavil; but he awakaned the critic’s re- 
spect and recognition, rather than en- 
thusiasm, although there were many fe- 
calls after the end of the work, recalls 
which, however, seemed to speak of the 
canny shrewdness of the encore fiend 
rather than of wild excitement. 
Tschaikowsky’s violin concerto in D 
major is an unequal work. For the first 
two movements it is not essentially 
Russian, but presents the cosmopolitan 
composer who was reproached by his 
own countrymen with nct being sufii- 
ciently Slavonic. There is in the Can- 
zonetta a Chesterfieldian grief, suggest- 


' tlana, 


ment a simple little figure 


There was a good amount of G string 
melancholy in the movement, and the 


| Russian sadness is like no other sorrow 
in music, being several shades of deeper 


indigo than that of the Italian who 
sighs ‘‘Vorrei Morire’’ hecause of a dam- 
sel’s frown, or of the German who wails 
‘Tech weiss nicht was soll es bedeuten 
dass ich so traurig bin’ even on the 


' most joyful occasions. 


It is not a concerto to rank with 


| Bruch’s G minor. but we would gladly 
‘hear its last movement again, and possi- 
bly even the second mignt become more 
‘virile if played in a broader manner. The 
dashing end is certainly exciting enough. 


And now we sailed across the Baltic 
Sea and the Skager Rack to Norway. 
To follow Tschaikowsky with Grieg was 


a good deal of northern music for 89 
cold a night. 
dances were fearfully and wonderfully 


Grieg’s four symphonic 


made, and gave more dissonances than 
Richter and Jadassohn ever dreamt of, 
The composer plunged into “Medias res” 
in the first measures as one plunges into 
a cold douche, and gave ‘‘Pop Goes the 


Weasel’ in Norse. with distracting har- 
monies. 
| dragged through a thicket of syncopa- 


After the tune had been 
tions, a theme not-unlike a halling was 
introduced. The reviewer was once 
present at a halling, north of Chris- 
and must confess that the ex- 
citement of the dance is contagious. One 
young man after another tried gracefully 
to kick the rafters of the barn wherein 
we were assembled. while the ftiddles 
played more and more boisterously and 
the shouts of the spectators goaded on 
the energetic jumpers. If one can un- 
derstand the scene. one can sympathize 
with the spirit of the music. 

The oboes played charmingly in the 
second number. in which the odd har- 
mony imparted a pleasant sour, an 
agreeable tang. Few know what a 
wealth of beauty exists in the folk- 
songs and dances of Norway. In vivid 
contrast with the halling is the Spring- 
tanz (at least suggested by the third 
movement), a graceful movement which 
Liszt has compared wit2h the Mazurka. 
It is a round dance, % rythym, and 
danced in groups of two. The ecoring 
of the movements was very bold and 
quaint; it was as if Grieg had attempted 
to bring in a.suggestion of the typical 
instruments of Norway, the Hardanger 
fiddle (a type of the old Viol d’Amore), 
the Lur (a wooden trumpet such as 
Wagner copied in “Tristan’), or the 
old zither-like instrument which is 
called the Langepel. | 

But in the last movement the com- 
poser was seized by the demon of the- 
matic development, and began to tor- 
until one 
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Danse Macabre” translated into Nor- s icy t 
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; is an ungracious task to find fault ae 
Ww rit n Grieg; he knows his limitations and | (88 


a tempts no symphonies, he is a man |,efe 
he 9 almost always has something origi- | ¢ 
Phase say; he is a model in the domain /* 


e folk-music of his native land; but © 


ig movement he has followed the -of).s 
ee ra-modern style of blowing up the | 4q.. 


te into an ox, of making very much 
“out “of very little, and covering paucity 
bof idea with plentitude cf noise. We 


he 


“¢ doubt whether repeated hearing would | 


remove the unpleasant impression of 
‘this finale. One can only agree with the 
0 


i composer who was asked his opinion 
“ofa very involved work, and replied— 
Pe o judge of such a composition, one 
4 ust hear it several times—and I shall 
not ee it eeeiny Louis C, Bon. 
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Petschnikoff. 


66 E had a most tempestuous voyage,” said the Rus- 

sian violinist to an inquisitive COURIER scribe at 
his lunch last Saturday. All the steampships coming in on 
Friday were delayed steamers because of a high old time 
Father Neptune had been giving them, and the Trave was 
no exception. “At one time I was the only one of the first 
cabin passengers who managed to get.to the meals,” said 
Petschnikoff. Whether the artist was highly impressed 
with America before he was here 24 hours we do not know 
for we refrained from prying into such secrets. We were 
anxious to secure some particulars in other directions. A 
handsome blond young man with a slight and with a well 
nourished moustache and twinkling brilliant deep set eyes, 
active and temperamental is this Russian violinist. He was 
a student of the Moscow Conservatory and he has been 
playing all over Russia, Scandinavia, Germany, Austria, 


PETSCHNIKOFF. 


Hungary, France, Belgium and the Netherlands with over- 
whelming success. It has been a triumphant career as it 
‘s known to the musical people of Europe, and no artist 
has ever drawn such large receipts at single concerts in 
Germany as Petschnikoff. 

“T shall, as you see, play the Tschaikowsky Concerto and 
the great C major Fugue of Bach, which I compare with 
one thing only in Germany and that is the Cologne Ca- 
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n a pleasant | mute any very arde 
thusilasm was called for. * Hig tone, 
style. , His” feeling. for rhythm) ts not, 


terpoint present t 
than of beauty, and the little figure was 


alternately whispered and thundered un- | Very mar | "6 were mome 
when his accent Was 80 confused that:{t: ° 


til the coda was reached. In its darker | 
moments the work was @ svecies of 
“Danse Macabre” translated into Nor-— 
wegian. 

It is an ungracious task to find fault 
with Grieg; he knows his limitations and — 
attempts no symphonies; he is a man | 
who almost always has something origi- 
nal to say; he is a model in the domain 
of the folk-music of his native land; but 


in this movement he has followed the — 


ultra-modern style of blowing up the 

toad into an ox, of making very much 

out of very little, and covering paucity 

of idea with plentitude cof noise. We 

doubt whether repeated hearing would 

remove the unpleasant impression of 

this finale. One can only agree with the | 
old composer who was asked his opinion | 
of a very involved work, and replied— 

“To judge of such a composition, one 

must hear it several times—and I shail 

not hear it again!” Louis C. Elson. 


THE SYMPHONY CONCERT: 


The Audienco Warmly Greets, 


) Alexandre Petschnikoff. 
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wis Playing of the Concerto for : 
. ‘Violin by Tschaikowsky Evokes: 
_ Enthusiasm — Fragment. ef on 
“ Beautiful » Schubert Symphony” 
Charmingly Rendered. © 5) **: 
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The progtamme ‘for the’ 13th ofthis: 
‘season's concerts, by “the Boston Sym-_ 
phony-orchestra; Mr. Wilhelm -Géricke,” 
conductor, in Music Hall, last evening, 
‘was: | : % pee 
‘Unfinished . Symphony......-+++-e+-++; Schubert 
Concerto for violin in D major, P 55... 
| ; 7 capex oe | 
x se aaa Miirst ‘tine. Boston.) tran 

‘(he soloist was Mr. Alexandre Pets 
schyiikoff,;,S0: much in the»way of sup>r- 
lative praise of the artist had preceépled! 
‘his coming hither, that .expectation,re~ 
garding his powers had been screwed: Up+« 
‘to a great tension. It must be con 


. 


fessed that the results last evening were: 
something. of a disappointment. He has: 
‘an exceedingly brilliant and fluent techy” 
“nique, which, however, now and ther 
smerges into slovenliness of executionis © 
; "The ‘difficulties sof the’ concerto dte:: 
exacting to the highest degree, and they 
‘finale has: work enough: to tax the tn-- 
4 to an. exceptional: extent.  These,. 
on the whole, the player met and con- 
-quered without appgrent effort. He bows: 
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‘6a, and there were moments: 


was not easy ‘to‘recognize the emphasis 
of the tempi, | especially in the more 
bravura passages. | | 


; spare @f: 
lay, which, thoug 


stive enough in its way as ‘an appeal. 
to tne evs. A last became irritating by’ 
| reason of its exaggeration. These eat-. 


as well as an excessive tendency’ 
»:  efremihate pianissimo in and out. 

a leek of variety in rege 
iry- eofntrasts - of tone color 
h affectation of’ sentim t,. 
6rformance of the WwoOrs,. 
the best, is not among the, 
that. nave been written. 

if was 

eoeree notary 
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despite its hollow and 


“scarcely . probable that Mr. 

gs reputation as an artist 

nk-is undeserved, but in_ 

neerto, it surely 

“notmade clear. His pleying. ver 

re} rge; never emphatic,  n -< 
neve bs ee ad ato sather indicative of 


Be , skilled. virtuoso. than of the seriously. 
ehughtful 


artist.. In the: slow move» 


ent, which his cantabile was warm 
Ena. ‘ dalea -he achieved his most satis- 
fying results. Possibly in another work 


better suited to his style and: tempera-' 


ment. he would leave less to censure and: 


“mane ¢ raise, . However, it must be 
et cad hia audience went fairly 
m. and applauded _ tre- 

alled him‘ some half- 


dances proved to be in- 

in thelr per- 
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treme ch ti! cranky" 
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ane & ost exciting’ 
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“tf they 


symphony was 

melodiousty b 

gramme presented. It w 
played; but it seemed as { 
movement dragged oe 


usually slow pace at. ‘which it was. 


~ and somevwv nat Janticipated the 
eect of the ‘slow movement itself. one 
At the next concert a new work b : 
G. W. Chadwick, ‘Avonais EBlegiac er 
fire, will be given for the first time. The 
-ether sele wy pay ree e a Da gogo 
We te, ‘act 8,’ of “ie Mefstersinger, 
“Wagner, and: Beethoven's symphony No. 
8, in F major. het laches 


Petschnikoff. 


66 E had a most tempestuous voyage,’ said the Rus- 

sian violinist to an inquisitive COURIER scribe at 
his lunch last Saturday. All the steampships coming in on 
Friday were delayed steamers because of a high old time 
Father Neptune had been giving them, and the Trave was 
no exception. “‘At one time I was the only one of the first 
cabin passengers who managed to get to the meals,” said 
Petschnikoff. Whether the artist was highly impressed 
with America before he was here 24 hours we do not know 
for we refrained from prying into such secrets. We were 
anxious to secure some particulars in other directions. A 
handsome blond young man with a slight and with a well 
nourished moustache and twinkling brilliant deep set eyes, 
active and temperamental is this Russian violinist. He was 
a student of the Moscow Conservatory and he has been 
playing all over Russia, Scandinavia, Germany, Austria, 


PETSCHNIKOFF. 


Hungary, France, Belgium and the Netherlands with over- 
whelming success. It has been a triumphant career as it 
‘s known to the musical people of Europe, and no artist 
has ever drawn such large receipts at single concerts in 
Germany as Petschnikoff. 

“T shall, as you see, play the Tschaikowsky Concerto and 
the great C major Fugue of Bach, which [ compare with 
one thing only in Germany and _ that is the Cologne Ca- 
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ay , tt thedral; the same enormous outlines, the same perfection | 

oi oa of detail, the same breadth and other dimensions, the same 
artistic balance.” 

It is surprising that the Philharmonic Society, at whose 

concert these two impressive numbers will be played next 

Friday and Saturday, arranged for the performance of two 

such enormous compositions on the same day and to be re- 

peated immediately on the next day. This is too stupendous 

a task for any virtuoso and it is expecting what would never i OF B00. erty BE 
be asked in Europe at any musical performance. Either of <« Avan one “ad; ngs, FEO 
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/Qndinished, symphony, B 
Concerto for violin.... is utterly at variance with the 
Symphonie Dances, Op, Ch. eee ce seceeee GTICS | | Pp 

| (First time in Boston.) / ter of the work. Mr. 
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Mr, Alexander Petschnikoff made his , intonation was excellent; | his tc n 
‘first appearance in Boston, He chose often charming, ‘but: never, virile, 
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‘the concerto by Tschaikowsky. 
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Reading, Pa., Choral Society. 
Scranton, Pa., recital. : 
Wilkesbarre, recital. 

Buffalo, recital. 

Boston, Symphony Orchestra. 
Albany, recital. 

Rochester, recital. 

Toronto, Canada, recital. 
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Chicago, recital. 
Cleveland, recital. 
Atlanta, Ga., recital. 
New Orleans, recital. 
Galveston, recital. 
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these two compositions would be sufficient for one concert. “ Fehased, ~ 88 PEO OF ot. : sa aoa ile Magia tC Go a aie Ae ata ae | acct parte lpetseeptrs et rey 4 
Certainly the great C major fugue for the Violin. Petsch- 23 DEG 4g £4 Leo- ; Beare ty A ar | “ yeti sae odser ot fact that 
nikoff himself had little to say on the construction of the . aah ag Vi 1 SRE cg Nae er eae 4 ‘European , cities. a4 ‘ony 
program but he admitted that he was never asked to play ce pare | 20 | ¥ 10 inist Indulges mi) it.. There Sa store well 
such a program before. He does not hesitate to do the ved it in ‘ Ph samy apt. as | cated, shar. a. later-ed ‘lon- ¢ 
Pia . ., 8 . ° a | ogi ‘ > - 
work but it is a question whether it is proper to insist upon : | bt Baek | WeepingSentiment, while the original d 
two such herculean tasks at one time and especially repeat- : . MA : rugu ais gg Bic ee ee eee asap the Ute eee See 
ing it the next day. Of course the programs of Saturday olin, and | & Spy a ce cet ints sgoncerto. in] ston 
nights are repetitions of Friday afternoon programs, but this It will 4 : ; 
does not diminish the task laid out for Petschnikoff. 
Petschnikoff brings two Stradivarius violins over; one a 
large form which was at one time the property of Laub, 
the esteemed St. Petersburg violin virtuoso, the other a 
smaller, but a very remarkable instrument. He proposes 
to play the larger of the two at the Philharmonic concerts. 
The following are some of the immediate engagements of 
Petschnikoff. | 
New York, Philharmonic Orches- Washington, Baltimore Sym- 
tra. phony Orchestra. 
Farmington, Conn. Baltimore, Symphony Orchestra.: 
Pittsburg, Symphony Orchestra. Troy, Chromatic Club. 
St. Louis, recital. New York City, recital. 
Cincinnati, Symphony Orchestra. 
Philadelphia, recital (Thomson 
series). 
New York, Carnegie Hall, Kalten- 
born Orchestra. 
Detroit, Hoffman Concerts. 
Chicago, Symphony Orchestra. 
Milwaukee, recital. 
St. Paul, recital. 
Minneapolis, recital. 
Duluth, recital. 
Chicago, Phoenix Club. 
Utica, N. Y., recital. 
New York, Sherry’s, 
Noon Recital.” 
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thedral; the same enormous outlines, the same perfection 
of detail, the same breadth and other dimensions, the same 
artistic balance.” 

It is surprising that the Philharmonic Society, at whose 
concert these two impressive numbers will be played next 
Friday and Saturday, arranged for the performance of two 
such enormous compositions on the same day and to be re- 
peated immediately on the next day. This is too stupendous 
a task for any virtuoso and it 1s expecting what would never 
be asked in Europe at any musical performance. Either of 
these two compositions would be sufficient for one concert. 
Certainly the great C major fugue for the Violin. Petsch- 
nikoff himself had little to say on the construction of the 
program but he admitted that he was never asked to play 
such a program before. He does not hesitate to do the 
work but it is a question whether it is proper to insist upon 
two such herculean tasks at one time and especially repeat- 
ing it the next day. Of course the programs of Saturday 
nights are repetitions of Friday afternoon programs, but this 
does not diminish the task laid out for Petschnikoff. 

Petschnikoff brings two Stradivarius violins over; one a 
large form which was at one time the property of Laub, 
the esteemed St. Petersburg violin virtuoso, the other a 
smaller, but a very remarkable instrument. He proposes 
to play the larger of the two at the Philharmonic concerts. 
The following are some of the immediate engagements of 
Petschnikoff. 


New York, Philharmonic Orches- Washington, Baltimore 
tra. phony Orchestra. 
Farmington, Conn. Baltimore, Symphony Orchestra. 
Pittsburg, Symphony Orchestra. Troy, Chromatic Club. 
St. Louis, recital. New York City, recital. 
Cincinnati, Symphony Orchestra. Reading, Pa., Choral Society. 
Philadelphia, recital (Thomson Scranton, Pa., recital. 
series). \Wilkesbarre, recital. 
New York, Carnegie Hall, Kalten- Buffalo, recital. 
born Orchestra. Boston, Symphony Orchestra. 
Detroit, Hoffman Concerts. Albany, recital. 
Chicago, Symphony Orchestra. Rochester, recital. 
Milwaukee, recital. ‘Toronto, Canada, recital. 
St. Paul, recital. Chicago, recital. 
Minneapolis, recital. Cleveland, recital. 
Duluth, recital. Atlanta, Ga., recital. 
Chicago, Phoenix Club. New Orleans, recital. 
Utica, N. Y., recital. Galveston, recital. 
New York, Sherry’s, 
Noon Recital.” 
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The vrogram of the 13th Symphony 
viven last evening in Music 


Unfinished symphony, B minor.......Schubert | 


Concerto for violin 
Symphonie Dances, Op. 64 
7 (First time in Boston.) 
Mr. Alexander Petschnikoff made his 


first appearance in Boston, He chose 
the concerto by Tschaikowsky. 

Mr. Apthorp in the Program-Book 
speaks of Tschaikowsky’s concerto in 
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Viennese critic had described the music 
as “stinking’’—‘‘uebelriechende,.’”’ He 
also alludes to the fact that Halir as 
well as Brodsky played the concerto in 
European cities. And only the other 
day I read that -Auer was now playing 
it. There is a_ story, well authenti- 
cated, that a later-edition of the work 
bore a dedication to Brodsky on t 
cover, while the original dedication 


Mr. Listemann played a movement of 
this concerto in Boston Feb. 11, 1888; 
but the whole work was played for the 
first time in this country at New York 
by Maud Powell, Jan. 19, 1889, The first 
performance of the whole work in this 
city was by Brodsky at a Damrosch 
concert Jan, 13, 1893. 
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Mr. Petschnikoff has been praised su- 
perlatively by the critics of various 
His performance 
last night was therefore a serious dis- 
appointment. It would be fairer to say 
that his performance of this particular 
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Futhermore, the title-page of the score 
of this ‘‘No, 2”’ Says “Concerto for vio- 
lin.” I fear that here is another in- 
stance of -Mr. Apthorp’s Olympian in- 
difference to facts, another instance of 
his dazzling inaccuracy. 
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ly has the other concerto up his sleeve. 

Tschaikowsky himself tells the story 
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The vrogram of the 18th symphony y 
eoncert given last evening in Music ” 
Hall, Mr. Gericke conductor, was as 
follows: ; 


Unfinished symphony, B minor.......Schubert i 

Concerto for violin Tschaikowsky 

Symphonie Dances, Op. , Grieg 
(First time in Boston.) 

Mr. Alexander Petschnikoff made his 
first appearance in Boston. He chose 
the conezrto by Tschaikowsky. 

Mr. Apthorp in the Program-Book 
speaks of Tschaikowsky’s concerto in 
D major, op. 35, as ‘‘No, 2.” Has Mr. * 
Apthorp ever seen a copy of Tschai- 
kowsky’s concerto ‘No. 1?” Does he _ 
know what key itis in? Or can he tell 
who played the ‘‘No, 1’ for the first 
time? Perhaps Tschaikowsky did write | 
two concertos; but you will find no men- ; 
tion of them in th ebooks. Tschaikow- ; 
sky in his memoirs speaks of his ‘‘vio- 
lin concerto.’’ But he was a shy man 
and undoubtedly thought he shou!d be 
contented with one work of this kind. 
Futhermore, the title-page of the score 
of this ‘‘No, 2’’ Says “Concerto for vio- 
lin.” I fear that here is another in- 
stance of -Mr. Apthorp’s Olympian in- 
difference to facts, another instance of 
his dazzling inaccuracy. I say ‘“‘I} 

'fear,’’ for I cannot believe that Mr. 
Apthorp made such a blunder. He sure- 
ly has the other concerto up his sleeve. 

Tschaikowsky himself tells the story 


of this concerto, and as it is a curious 
tale | give it in substance. It is taken | 
from ‘schaikowsky’s ‘“Musikalische 
Erinnerungen’”’ p. 29. 

“In 1877 1 composed a violin concerto 
and dedicated I do not 
know whether 
dedication; at any 
friendship he never cared to 
the difficulties of the composition; he 
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Brodsky, for having “chosen it?’ 


i in which the eminent 
Viennese critic had described the music |, 
as ‘“stinking’’—‘‘uebelriechende,”” He 
also alludes to the fact that Halir as 
well as Brodsky played the concerto in 
European cities. And only the other 
day I read that -Auer was now playing 
it. There is a_ story, well authenti- 
cated, that a later-edition of the work} |— 
bore a dedication to Brodsky on the 
cover, while the original dedication 
was on the title page. 

Mr. Listemann played a moyement of 
this concerto in Boston Feb. 11, 1888; 
but the whole work was played for the 
first time in this country at New York 
by Maud Powell, Jan. 19, 1889, The first 
performance of the whole work in this 
city was by Brodsky at a Damrosch 
concert Jan, 13, 1893. 
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Mr. Petschnikoff has been praised su- 
perlatively by the critics of various 
His performance 
last night was therefore a serious dis- 
appointment. It would be fairer to say 
that his performance of this particular 
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the first place the controlling mood | 
was one of rank sentimentalism, which | | 
is utterly at variance with the charac- | | 
ter of the work. Mr. Petschnikoff’s || 
intonation was excellent; his tone was’ | 
often charming, but never virile, never | | | 
heroic: his technic was fluent, decep- | | | 
tive, calculated to surprise an audience, 
but this technic is not deeply rooted, 
nor is it to be named with that of other 
virtuosos who have visited us, His 
rhythm was capricious, and often there 
was no semblance of rhythm. There 
were few tonal contrasts, and there 
was frequently. absolute indifference to 


character of the music. There were 


leasing moments in the canzonetta,; 
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ut as secon as he came to the second 


mation, he dawdled and was most deil- 
Thus did he fritter away the 


ment into a dragging sentimental wail. || 
He took the allegro of the finale at 
such absurd speed that he effect was 
destroyed, and furthermore you did not || 
the notes; and whenever the — 
* 'oecurred, instead of 
playing the tune frankly and in Cossack 
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SYMPHONY CONCERT. 


The feature of last week’s symphony | 
program was the first ¢ppearance here’ 
of the Russian violinist, © Alexandre, 
Petschnikoff, who proved to be an ar-| 
tist of exceptional ability. The program the 


was as follows: Schubert’s ‘“TJnfinished 


dances. The soloist very quickly dem- 
onstrated that he is one of the foremost 
yiolinists of the day, and despite the 
evident nervcusness which somewhat 
marred his earlier efforts, he convinc- 


ingly showed his mastery of the instru- 
ment and -his title to be ranked as a 
great artist. His stage appearance is 
that of an carnest and unoffected man, 
without any marked peculiaritics of 
face or manner. He is of medium hight, 
rather siight in physique, enthusiastic, 
and in playing bends over the violin and 
accentuates the rhythm of some pas- 
sages by vigorous movements of the 
boay. Tne Tchaikovsky concerto is very 
lorg and difficult, and taxes the endur- 
ance of the performer as well as his 
skill, the violin part running nearly 
through the entire composition, and in 
the finale movement the work is fairly 
It was very evident that 

‘4 a Sympathetic inter- 


concerto, for 


nd uncouth 
layed with 


nds in splendid opportu- 
gist, but it is so largely 
of the writer’s nation- 
of the artist's 

be determined 

His tone is 


niq 

difficulty, 

‘color of his execution t 

ments of the measures. 

in double and triple chor 

larly true in harmonic qualities, 


though the purity of the strenuous 
rhythms were specially noticeable by 
reason of the nature of the composition, 
there was great beauty shown in_ the 
delicate and cantibel passages, which 
were beautifully sung by the strings 
under his control. An unaccompanied 
cadenza in the first movement Was 
-piayed in a masterly manner, and in the 
second part the melancholy themes of 
the Slav composer were given with a 
| preadth of sympathetic tone that resem- 
bled the notes of a cello. The last move- 
ment was full of significant fire and 
dash, and lacked nothing in its perform- 

tes of those who ad- 
) harmonies. At 
the rto the soloist 
was greeted dous enthusi- 
asm, being recalled to the platform 


eS yy : e rapid changes in’ 

offand tempo in’ ime closing: 
t was not at" 
bert symphony was 
reted in an exquisite 
elicacy and 
melodies bein 


1 times perfe 
int 


f the charmin 
set forth with the mos 


in number, were 
ere. They are 
egian type, strong- 
ather barbaric in 
d one is the most 
ehensible of the 
h more nearly 
ce movements 
The orchestra 


movements, four 
for the first time h 
thms of the Norw 
ly syncopa 


interesting and compr 
although the fourt 
bles our idea of dan 
in time and construction. 

d the works satisfacto 
is week’s program 


om Wagner's 


excerpts fr 
Beethoven's eighth 


Symphony,” Tchaikovsky’s D major Vi-' weistersinger”’, and 
olig concerto end Grieg’s symphonic symp 


fi 
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"The thirteenth Symphony - t, given | 
‘in the Music Hall last Saturday evening, 
brought the. following programme: | 


Schubert: Unfinished Symphony in B minor. 
Tchaikovsky: Concerto for Violin, No. 2, in D 
major, opus 35. 
Grieg: Symphonic Dances, opus 64. 
(First time in Boston.) 
Mr. Alexandre Petschnikoff was the violinist. 


Schubert’s symphonic torso was all that 


-gaved it from being a “‘local color’’ pro- 


gramme through and through. Although 
the extreme young Russian party look ask- 
ance upon Tchaikovsky, as too German to 
deserve the nation’s homage as a ‘‘nation- 
al’? composer, he is surely quite Russian 
enough for most of us; and there is no 
‘timid Scandinavianism’’ about Grieg! In- 
deed, it was he who invented the expres- 
sion, as a warning to his compatriots not 
to follow Niels Gade in the Mendelssohn 
direction. 

Perhaps Schubert’s unfinished symphony 
comes up a bit oftener than in its turn at 
our concerts. This is likely to be the case 
when a great composer has left only two 
viable symphonies; one or the other of 
them must be given, to keep his name on 
the active list, so that both are in danger 
of being overworked. Still damnable re- 
iteration is no very safe means of keeping 
a great master’s place warm in the public 
heart; and a monotonous alternation be- 
tween two works is liable to make him 
seem more tedious than if ten or twenty 
of his compositions were given in a single 
season. Could not the ‘‘Fierrabras’’ over- 
ture do duty now and then, as a means of 
keeping Schubert’s charter valid? It has 
not been heard here for some years. AS 


for the performance of the two movements 


on Saturday evening, that was masterly, 
in every respect ideal. 

Grieg’s new symphonic dances are so 
very idiomatic in their Scandinavianism 
that one almost needs a dictionary to find 


e-ai what they mean. Surely these Norse- | 
men are working bravely to prevent mu- 


sic’s being an universal language; they are 
quite as bent upon it, in their way, as the 
Russians are, and with somewhat better 
success. Very likely a born Norwegian or 
Dane may be able to see some variety of 


whom his idiom is exotic, he seems to have 
been saying the same thing over and over 
again ever since his opus 1. I do not 
know what Scandinavian bird takes the 
place of our eagle in Norway; but, what- 
ever its species may be, Grieg keeps mak- 
ing that unhappy fowl scream with a relent- 
less pertinacity of patriotism, and it always 
screams the same old tune. These dances 
are symphonic in the French sense only; 
they are written for orchestra. They are 
four in number, all in exactly the same 
form—if the first part is major, the second 
is minor in the same key, and vice versa— 
and all deadly dull. They have gone on 


record, which was perhaps more than they 


deserved; let. us hope that it is on the 


record of deaths. | 


Mr. Petschnikoff comes to us with a re- 
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“As a technician he is probably wen 
week ces »bably to the violl 
today what Rosenthal is to the: planoforte. 


‘The latter travels with a metronome, and,: 
when he has failed to: push "eee et ; cht, 
down‘a notch farther in twenty-four hours, 
feels, like Titus, that he has lost a day. 
Mark Twain, in his account of a trip’1 sai 
the Mississipp! in a slow steamer, say: a 
‘We had some excitement, now and then, 


whether Mr. Petschnikoff keeps a me 
ome or not, but I have my suspicions. | 


_ter all, I have no business to speak of 


Petschnikoff’s technique; it all seems my 
wonderful to me, but modest taetinunea on 
all instruments has reached such a pitch 
of wonder that it takes a specialist rightly 
to appreciate At in any given case. His 
tone is beauty itself; but here, too, I can-— 
not speak with authority, I cannot tell 
how muck of it is his own, and how much: 
his violin’s—for he plays on one of the 
most famous Stradivari in the world an 
instrument with a reputation longer t an 
his own.'I°can only speak of the musical 
impression he made upon me. And, with all 
my dumb astonishment at his technique © 
and delight in his tone, I can fihd little 


‘else to enjoy in his playing. To be sure, he 


is a Russian, playing a Russian : ca 
in presumably the Russian way: with tae 
mendous dash and vigor of accent in rapid 
passage-work, with infinite poignancy of 
expressiveness in sustained cantilena,. 
What he gives may be, for aught I know, | 
the quintessence of Samoeidic musica] feel- 

ing. But, to my un-Slavic ears, “it all 

sounds dreadfully like what we tame occi- 
dentals have been aecustomed to call acro= 
batic outrageousness and _ thoosy-moos ¢ 
vulgarity. Tchaikovsky, as a Russian, may” 
mean, and like, to have his melodies. 
phrased that way; all I can say 1s that, ap-_ 
plied to any other music, such iat aye) 


_ phrasing would be nothing but bad. W $eoe 

‘ orst 

- of all, Mr. Petschnikoff did not succeed $n) 
‘ 


making the concerto itself seem m nik 

usically’ 
worth while. It seems, upon the whol 
pretty poor stuff. And the result? The 


( ( 
result was that Mr. Pets ad 
matter in Grieg’s works; but to us, to 1 Se agit Ga en 


the audience up to the wildest pitch of ans’ 
thusiasm; he was applauded and recalle a 


rh 


as if the people could not make up their 


_minds to see the last of him. One could 
- fancy Ole Bull nodding a benediction f vr 


his grave! 

The next programme is: Chadwick, Ay- 
onais elegiac overture (first time); Fuchs, 4 
serenade for strings, No. 1, in D major“ 
Wagner, entra’acte, etc., from act III, lot 
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it was determined that. he should be a musician. A member of the Im- 

perial Orchestra heard him play the violin and took him to the Conser- 

vatory, where Hrimaly recognized his talent, and gladly took him as his 

pupil. The ten-year-old boy, obliged to assist his family, gave lessons. 

At the Conservatory he won the first prize and a gold medal; and then | “ - 

he went to Paris, through the invitation of the house of: Pleyel Wolff SEASON 1898-1000. 
and Company, piano-makers, who promised him a yearly income, but in- 

sisted that he should study undera French master. This Petschnikoff 


refused to do on account of his loyalty to Hrimaly; and then he knew BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTR A 
poverty. He played in a theatre orchestra; he gave concerts in Paris and | 3 , 
other cities of France, and the Princess Ourousoff became his friend. 
Her brother, General Malzoff, the Duke of Saxe Meiningen, and others 
clubbed together and gave him the famous Stradivarius that had form- Mr. WILHELM GERICKE, Conduetor. 

merly been owned by the violinist Ferdinand Lamb. The boy was not 


then known, but their confidence in him took the substantial form of 
12,000 roubles. 


_: Petschnikoff made his first appearance after this at Berlin, Oct. 11, | 
1895, when he played Wieniawski's concerto No. 2, pieces by Bach (in- XIV CONCERT 
cluding the Chaconne), the Canzonetta from Tschaikowsky’s concerto, . ‘aude 
and a Havanaise and ‘‘Le cygne”’ by Saint-Saéns. The judgment was 
unanimous and enthusiastic in his favor. Thus Otto Lessmann declared 


| “% r > 
that he was “‘a gift from.the Lord to the sinful world of music.” : | SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 3, AT S. oa 


Petschnikoff appeared for the first time in America at a Philharmonic 
concert, New York, Nov. 17, 1899, when he played Tschaikowsky’s concerto 
and the fugue in C major’ from Bach's fifth sonata (unaccompanied). © 


SHOCKS MATINEE: GIRLS 7 
T . CHADWICK. ELEGIAC OVERTURE, ‘‘Adonais.’’ 


They Léarn That Petschnikoff, the Violin- (MS. First time.) 
ist, Married. | 


NEW YORK, Feb. 1.—Another “Idol” SERENADE for STRING ORCHESTRA, NO. I, in 

of the musical matinee gir] has toppled D major, op. 9. 

over. Petschnikoff, the good locking 

young Russian violinist, who has been r, Andante. 

| Poncertiszing. here and who was supposed | II. Tempo di Menuetto. 

matinee young women to be a sro scl do. — Tranquillo. 
eine am ; IiI. Allegro scherzando. 1 
Jeane hey d worshipped accordingly, is Iv. Adagio con molto espressione. 
ll Not enly married, but it turns out that V. Finale: Allegro. 
‘!\{he has been married for four years, and'! 
| to a very pretty American girl, who was 

eh ae aig aya abroad. ? ans ne young 
oman is here now, an etschnik 3510) 

i aay? gh to break the spc Rysy | | WAGNER. Entr’acte, Dance of Apprentices, ee ae ig the 
e matinee girl. ; ‘ e to Hans Sachs, trom 
The pretty American who is now—and | — be —- oo eae b ” Act. IIL 

| has been since the summer of 1895—Mme. | Die Meistersinger von Nurnberg, ct. 

; Petschnikoff was a Miss Shober cf Chi- | 

;cago. She went abroad when she was 11, 
. years old to develop a very marked mu-' 

sical gift. The violin was her choice of ; 

instruments, and after acquiring a magnic- | 

ficent Stradivarius and a course at the} 

Leipsig Conservatory she went to Berlin | 


and studied with the great Joachim for BEETHOVEN. SYMPHONY No. 8, in F major, op. 93. 
three years. | 


Then her family desired that she take I. Allegro vivace e con brio. 
eu tg he ea gg ane Phen: to Paris {I. Allegretto scherzando. 
: , a and place erse n the hands of. Mar- ? i} tto. 
_PeTSCHNIKOFE breaking, and she was revurtiter fie Been TV. Allegro vivace. 
aa | wll | aking, and she was returning to Berlin j : 
a PETSC to resume her violin work with Joachim | 


4 thi ountry, secretly married a Miss 
' Bhober of Chicago four years ago. | 
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" t Russian violinist, ‘now touring when her future was definitely chunged 
8s P: 


by her chance meeting with Petschnikoff 
en route. ATER. Ea a ee eh ee eee i Pe ee 
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Ladies in the audience wiil confer a favor on those occupying seats behind 
them if they will remove their Hats. 
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The Symphony Concert—Chad-. 


wick’s *Adonais.”” 
OnalS. 

At the 13th symphony concert we were 
somewhat mystified by the announcement 
that an elegiac overture by Mr. G. W. 
Chadwick, entitled ‘‘Avonais,’ was to be 
given in the programme next succeeding. 
One could not help thinking that it was a 


littie late to write elegies about the #wan 


of Avon, as late as the tears which Mark 


ri* 9 ‘ 

Twain shed at the tomb of Adam. Last | 
Saturday the mystery was clearcd by cor- | 
recting the misprint, and ‘‘Avonais’’ be- | 


came ‘“Adonais,” the title under which 
Shelley sang the death of “Keats. 
” ‘ c r+ 
Mr. Chadwick has by no mens followed 


the pocm, but, like the Engiish writer, he | 


pays his tribute to the Adonis-like fate of 
an unfortunate friend. ‘Naturally, there 
is little to delight a general public in so 
earnest a subject, but the result is a com- 
position that may be spoken of in the same 
breath with Brahms’ “Tragic Overture.” 
Shelley’s thought, to learn in suffering 
what is taught in song, finds some exem- 
plification here, and the ‘‘Pard-like spirit, 
beautiful and swift,’? is harried and pur- 
sued until 

“Life, like a dome of many-colored glass 

Stains the white radiance of Eternity.’’ 

As regards the technical form of the 
work, the reviewer. finds something that 
reminds of Schumann in the tree return of 
part of the exposition at the close, and 
there is a solemnity not unlike that of 
Tschaikowsky in the gloomy tone-ccloring, 
especially in the use of wind instruments. 
Skill in treatment is not lacking, but the 
contrapuntal work is not obtruded to the 
detriment of the psychologizal idea, 

There is a Hellenic dignity througnout 
the overture, and the relentless scourging 
of the victim of Destiny is like the por- 
trayal of an Orestcs chased by the Furies, 
a Euripedean picture of human helpless- 
ness, 

The number was played with appropriate 
nobility, and at its close the composer was 
given a very ‘direct tribute of applause. 
We hope to hear the overture again, for 
we believe that it will gain by repeated 
audition, much as it impressed us ata first 
hearing. We think, however, that the ad- 
jective “‘elegiac’’ is misplaced in connec- 
tion with the work. 

The programme swept from grave to 
gay, with remarkable suddenness, for af- 
ter this sober work there came continuous 
lightness. Fuchs’s Serenade for string or- 
chestra was the most innocuous sugar- 
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sohn, while at its low-water mark, its min- | 
uet, one is tempted to paraphrase the old 
French critic and inquire, ‘Ce menuet, que 
me veutil?’’ Bai. 

It was an easily digested omelette souf= 
flee, but the critic cannot find a single peg. 
in the whole series of five movements” 
whereon to hang any descriptive remirks, — 

Wagner’s prelude to the third act of 
“The Mastersingers’ blew Herr Fuchs 
away like a wreath of smoke. It was su-_ 
perbly played, and its picture of festive 
pomp gave another style of brightness to 
the programme which began in gloom. 


Then came the finishing touch of jovial-. 


, 
a 


itv, in Beethoven's eights symphony, the. 


jolliest of the nine. One cannot always: 
find the height of humor in Beethoven; the | 
man who gave his waiter a tepid soup 
shower bath in the Viennese restaurant, 
and who pelted a servant with stale eggs, 
was rather grotesque than dainty in his 


fun making. 
Mendelssohn could teach all the great 


masters the art of musical persiflage, of 
refined wit in tones. But it is pleasant to 
watch a great composer at ‘play, and even 
the most earnest of the galaxy have at one 
‘ime or another descended to the realm of 
pure fun, Bach in his ‘‘Coffee Cantata” 
(most ponderous and Johnsonian of jokes), 
Brahms in his ‘Academic Overture,’’ M0o-. 
gart in his “usikalischer Spass’’ (would 
we could hear this somo day), and in 
dozens of other instances, and Beethoven — 
in his sixth and eighth symphonies. 
Beethoven had a very graphic word for 
his jovial and informal vein; he called it 
“aufgeknoepft,”—“unbuttoned,”—and there 
is a great deal of this unbuttoning in the 


symphony that was performed. E 
\vhen the “reat symphonist was in this 
mood the bassoon became his favorite 


instrument, and this clown of the orches- 
tra was almost always in the foreground 
with its antics, during the performance of 
the present work. The brusque octave 
eluckings of the first movement were du- 
plicated in_ the comical duet of the bas- 
soon and kettle-drum in the finale; the 
pretty little dialogue between violins and 
violoncellos in the Allegretto, which is the 
nearest approach to a slow movement yy 
the symphony, was admirably executed; 
the capricious ending of ‘this movement, 
the musical joke that puzzled Berlioz, was 
splendidly caught up.* © i8 

This latter jest is exactly like the brus-" 
querie of Heine in some of his poems, for 
example the one where he wishes that 
his verses were flowers that they might 
srow at the feet of his love, or sighs,- 
that he might waft them to her, and 
finally, with ironic change of mood, that 
they were peas, that he might cook him- 
self a good pea-soup! Hi 

The Minuet which follows is @ playful | 
antique, which lost nothing in the per- 
formance. It is the most square-cnt of” 
Reethoven’s three symphonic minuets, ‘the ” 
two others being Scherzo-movements im> 
everything but name. mame sf) 

But the climax of animal spirits, of wild” 
jollity, is in the finale. The whole orches- 
tra trying to bully’ an innocent violin 
theme, is the first bit of fun; the sudde 
leap from flute to contrabass, from @anr 
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‘Yuded to), both in the coda, are the last. 

“purely orchestral concert and 
it was wise to make it light and 
sreeable. Spite of the general lightness 
programme there was a sufficiency 


—¢ acter of the Serenade. 
‘asad Louis C. Elson. 
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SYMPHONY NIGHT. 
| Jom’ | 
A New Overture by Mr, Chadwick 
The Commonplace 
Robert Fuchs, Teacher of Har- 


mony in Vienna, 


The program of the 14th Symphony 
concert in Music Hall, Mr. Gericke, 
conductor, was as follows: | 
- Adonais,”’ Elegiac Overture ..e..-Chadwick | 

(MS. First time.) 
Seronade for String Orchestra, No. 1, ! 
in D major, Op. 9 Fuchs | 
Entr’acte, Dance of Apprentices, : ‘| 
cession of the Master Singers, and ' 
Homage to Hans Sachs, from 
“The Master Singers of Nurem- 

' _ berg,’’ Act Ill Waener | 
Symphony No. 8 | 
Mr. Chadwick’s overture is in memo- | 
ry of Mr. Frank F. Marshall, who died 
in 1897. It is a musical expression of 
personal sorrow and affectionate re-- 
membrance, rather than any attempt ta 
characterize a departed friend, as that 
of Tschaikowsky in his piano trio to: 
‘picture in tones the individuality of the: 
lesser Rubinstein. I regret to say that 
this overture cannot justly be reckoned 
among the finer works of Mr. Chad-- 
wick. ' There is thematic recollection 


of a well known passage in the duet in 
the second act of “Tristan und Isolde,” 
and Tristan in other ways tries to bring 
comfort. The solemn trombone passage 
with the wild interrupting wail sugs- 


ts a famous passage in Berlioz’s 
Fantastic Symphony, but I prefer the 
Frenchman’s orchestration of the idea. 
The expression of sorrow is often in- 
effectively boisterous, the orchestration 
is muddy and crude. Mr. Chadwick 
has written far better music than this. 
He was fortunate, however, at this 
concert, for his overture was followed 
immediately. by a suite for strings by 

one Robert Fuchs of Vienna. Take | 
the foxes, the little foxes, that spol 
the vines of pleasure. The opening an- 
dante of this suite sounds like a con- 
servatory paraphase of Mendelssohn s 
nd Blest Are They. After 

You will find an ac- 

n of the music in the 

For instance: ‘The 

secherzando in 

is in a simpte 


hat is precisely the way 

“& music sounded; and you can gain 

ey equally true idea of the following 

movements by nan Sang a copy of this 
invaluable publication. 

Now, [ aa not chaffting my friend and 


and Madagascar, 1m 
at a stretet - without 
eould not write an ert 
ayeut this suite. Would 
| n- 
What could you say?” The. industrious 
man was the brother of the late Johann 
Nepomuk Fvucrs and he tau 
| still teach—harmony at the 
\ servatery. 
suites and trios; 
‘spare time, 
drinking 
to operetta or 
Strauss. I am 
(tall 
‘Apthorp described them 
, vram 
Snite- of is a compromise between the rondo 
and the usual sonata-form, the second 
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ertaining article 
ou have a. di- 


concerning the composer? 


ht—he may 
ienna Con- 
1 see him now, writing 
and variations in his 
when other citizens are 
beer and listening 
walzes by Johan 
afraid these works 
ands that Mr. 
in the pro- 
“The form 


light 


sound alike, 


book for all time:. 


‘heme coming in the tonic D major 
in the rceapitulation.’’ Of course, the 
tonic is not always D major, although 
I can imagine Fuchs writing 20 con- 
secutive pages without departing from 
that tonality. The suite was 
by the string orchestra with unwaver- 
ing courage. bs 
The music from ‘Die Meistersinger 
brought much needed relief, and Mr. 
Gericke read thoughtfully and with 
effect the sympkony of Beethoven. 


Philip Hale. 


played 


ea, MUSIC AND DRAMA 


Music Hall ; Boston Symphony Orchestra 


The programme of the fourteenth sym- 


phony concert, given in the Music Hall on | 


Saturday evening last, was as follows: 
Chadwick: ‘‘Adonais,’’ 
first time). 


Robert Fuchs: Serenade for String 


Orchestra, 
No. 1, in D major, opus 9. 


Wagner: Entr’acte, Dance of Apprentices, Pro- — 


cession of the Master Singers, and Homage to 


Hans Sachs, from ‘‘Die Meistersinger von 
Nirnberg,’’ act fii, 


Beethoven: Symphony No. 8 in F major, opus 98. 
Mr. Chadwick’s new overture, written in 
memory of his friend Frank Fay Marshall, 


somewhat new light. It is the most mod- 
ern in spirit of anything I know from his 
pen. Hitherto Mr. Chadwick has adhered 
pretty strictly to the classic 
least, as strictly as Brahms—and his works 
have been redolent of the spirit of those 
forms. His ‘‘Melpomene’’ overture, for in- 
stance, is nothing if not classic. That he 
has shown perfect freedom in the classic 
vein, that his inventiveness and expres- 
sion have not been in the least trammelled 
by the forms he chose to work in, is only 
to his credit; it shows him to have been in 
perfect sympathy with the forms, that his 
adopting them was a case of natural se- 


lection, not a mere copying of classic mod- 


els. 
he chooses is an equally natural expression 


of the more modern spirit in which the 


work is conceived. He has outgrown tho 


classic idea, his time for being modern has 


come, and he follows the new instinct with 


complete willingness and frankness. 


| 
} 
| 
| 
i 


| 
} 


| 
| 
| 


In this matter of form, it is important to 
distinguish between the mere scheme of a 
form and its essential character, the spirit 
in which it is treated. As far as mere 
formal scheme and plan go, the form of 
the ‘‘Adonais”’ is virtually the same as that 
of his older overtures. Thero is still a 
first part, a middle part or free fantasia 
and a recapitulation followed by a free 
code. The fact that he omits repeating his 
first theme at the beginning of the reca- 
pitulation is not, in itself, new; if I remem- 
ber aright there is the same omission in 
the ‘“‘Melpomene”’ as there certainly is in 
Brahms’s tragic overture. This omission is 
not unclassic per se. But, if the scheme is 
practically the same, the spirit and treat- 
ment are different; both are essentially 
modern and romantic. The very character 
of the thematic material in the ‘‘Adonais’’ 
is modern, in sharp contrast to the classic 
reserve shown in the ‘‘Melpomene;”’ the ex- 
pression is more outspoken, more purely 
emotional and dramatic. When his second 
theme ‘comes in—in an entirely new tempo, 
as it does in the first movement of Tchali- 
kovsky’s Pathetic Symphony—there is some- 
thing more than the classic change of 
mood; there is what corresponds to an ac- 
tual change of scene, so to speak (in the 
dramatic sense), the formal unity is bro- 
ken, and much more effectively than it | 


Elegiac Overture (MS&S., . 


_who died in 1897, shows the composer in a | 


forms—at | 


; 


{ 


And now, in this ‘‘Adonais,’’ the form 


t 


“4 
a 


in no sense merely episodic. But here we 
have essentially modern and romantic mu-_ 
sical development, not the old classic 
| structure. 4 
s for this extremely beautiful and soul- 
ful second theme, is it unfortunate or not 
| that its initial phrase is, note for note, the 
same as that ever-recurring cry of ‘‘Ach! 
Isolde!’’ (not in the text, but in the or- 
chestra) that pervades parts of the third 
act of ‘‘Tristan’’? Is it unfortunate or not 
that the ear is prepared for recognizing 
this reminiscence by the augmented-6th 
harmonies in the slow introduction? There 
can be no charge of plagiarism here; for 
neither Wagner nor anyone else can claim | 
a figure of but three notes as indefeasibly | 
hig own, and Wagner has no copyright on 
the augmented 6th. Both figure and chord | 
(which, by the way, do not go together, 
but belong to different parts of the over- 
ture) have probably been used a thousand 
times by composers; there is no more 


‘ plagiarism in using them again than there 


would be in an author’s using the word 
‘and’ or the expression “‘sunlit hefghts.’’ 


' Still the coincidence leads one to feel that 


there is a certain Wagnerish flavor to some 
passages in the ‘‘Adonais’’; one feels that 
all in it would not have been just so, had 
Waener never existed.. 

To me the ‘‘Adonais’’ ls exceedingly beau- 
tiful, noble, profoundly expressive. I am 
particularly delighted that, at the first 
hearing, I could not always find my bear- 
ings in it. It is only the weak work that 
is understood at a flash; the strong, pro- 
found and original work takes time to 
soak in. After but a single hearing, I un- 
derstand thas ‘‘Adonais’’ no more complete- 
ly than I did Tchaikovsky’s ‘‘Pathétique,”’ 
the prelude to ‘‘Tristan,’’ or Beethoven’s 
eighth symphony. But I have an inkling 
that it is splendid music, all the same. 

Fuchs’s serenade is dead as a door nail. 
The first movement, which might be called 
a fantasia on Mendelssohn’s “Happy and 
blest are they,’’ is not unpleasing; but the 
rest is irritatingly dull. The man has not 
even imbued himself with the spirit of the 
string orchestra, as, for instance, Grieg 
had on similar occasions; his treatment is 
so orchestral that you keep missing the 
wind; .you would give a dollar now and 
then for a flute or a horn! Why rake up 
these old things by composers of merely lo- 
cal—I am tempted to add ‘‘and suburban’’— 
reputation? Fuchs has lived most of his 
life, and doubtless paid taxes, in Vienna; 
let the Viennese have the trouble of lis- 
tening to him; there is no reason why we 
should. 

The ‘‘Meistersinger’’ selections came as a 
refreshing draught to the thirsty ear. 
Beethoven’s eighth was great and won- 
derful as ever. Both were admirably read 
and played. Indeed, the orchestra did su- 
perbly almost throughout the concert; only 
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possession of such a corps of skilled 
musicians as the Boston symphony or- 
chestra. | 

The program opened with a real nov- 
elty. the elegiac overture ‘‘Adonais,’’ 
by Mr George W. Chadwick, as yet un- 
published. 
with Mr Chadwick’s previous work for 
orchestra counted, as a matter of course, 


upon success for this work, which is. 


dedicated to the memory of the com- 


poser’s friend, Frank Fay Marshall, — 


who died July 26, 1897. 
title and purpose, the 
nounced, in common with Shelley’s 
poem. The elegiac character of the tone 
poem is maintained skilfully and ef- 
fectively from the sighing theme with 
which the overture begins until the 
Close. Every page of the manuscript 


It has only its 


gives proof of musicianly skill and true | 
artistic feeling. There are to be noted. 


certain methods that once or twice sug- 
gest Grieg and his treatment of the 
minor in his Norse music. On the whole, 
however, the work is marked by a dis- 
tinct originality, as well as unity of 
treatment, that rank: among the chief 
charms of the work. ‘‘Adonais,’’ in 
brief, is worthy of Mr Chadwick’s high 
reputation as a composer for orchestra. 

Exceptionally bright and breezy, with 
characteristics that made for good 
humor and content, was Fuchs’ sere- 
nade for string orchestra, No. 1 in D 
major, which was second on director 
Gericke’s program list. Robert Fuchs is 
not a composer given to propounding 
and evolving musical enigmas, as are 
some of our latter-day composers. 
never poses as a spokesman for Zara- 
thustra, nor attitudinizes as one who 


has a dark, occult message to interpret || 


by weird crashes of strange instruments. 
He is content with old ways of score- 
making. He delights in evoking melody 
aud harmony. Not for him is any at- 
ees to embody ‘‘the thingness of the 
ere.’’ 
cheery and efficient use of an orches- 
tra, as the auditors of the serenade for 
strings can bear willing testimony. 

The selections from Wagner's ‘‘Meis- 
tersinger,’’ including the prelude to 
the third act, the apprentices’ dance, 
the processional chotr'us and the glori- 
ous greeting to Hans Sachs, gave to 
orchestra and leader alike their most 
exacting tasks—and how finely they 
' were fulfilled! The music was from the 
original score (the vocal parts of course 
being omitted) and the performance 
from first to last was a veritable tri- 
umph in tone painting—something to 
live long in memory. 

BHeethoven’s symphony No. 8 in F 
raajor—as voung, melodious and pleas- 
ing as when it was first heard in the 
'eoncert room—ended the program and 


it was followed with delight by the | 


audiences. Even at the rehearsal 99 out 
of every 10 auditors ‘‘staid through,”’ 
and see 1 to thoroughly enjoy the 
performance, which was throughout 
aimirable. 

Mme Ternina, the famous lyric con- 
tralto, is to sing at this week’s sym- 
concerts. D’Indy’s' orchestral 
suite, ‘‘Medea,’’ is to have its first hear- 
inks. The program will also present 
Hadyn’s ‘Oxford’? symphony, and_the 
closing scene from Wagner’s <‘Twi- 
light of the Gods.” % bolack Fs, iF 


Those who were familiar |. 


program an- | 


Fe | been very short of the whole, it did not 


His happy mzrssion is to make | 


- Given for the First Time. 


on 2 O<. 4 


| It Isa Work in Memory et Frank 


May Marshall—Fuchs’ Serenade 
and Wagner Number Appre- 
ciated—Fine Interpretation of 
Fascinating Beethoven Sym- 
phony. : 


Last evening’s programme for the con- 
cert by the Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra in Music Hall was: 


‘‘Adonais,’’ Elegiac overture. .G. W..Chadwick 
(MS., first time.) 

Serenade for string orchestra, No, 1, op. 9, 
\ Robert Fuchs 
Entr’acte, dance -of apprentices, proces- 

sion of the Master Singers, and Hom- 

age tg Hans Sachs, from ‘‘The Master 

S agers of Nuremberg’’ R. Wagner 
Symphony No. 8, in k-major ‘Beethoven 


Mr. Chadwick’s new overture was com- 
posed'in memory of Frank May Mar- 


shall, who died in July, 1897. ‘The over- 


ture bears the date Jan. 27, 1899. I ar- 


rived a few moments too late to hear 


the opening bars of the work, and-in 
the possibility that I may have missed 
something of crucial importance to a 
full understanding of the composition, 
do not feel justified in attempting to 
form a conclusive judgment on it. From 
what I did hear, and it could not have 


impress me as among the most felicitous 
of Mr. Chadwick’s efforts in its kind. 
That it should be sombre was, of course, 
appropriate; that it should have been 
dull, was not imperatively necessary.+ 
The instrumentation is less clear than 
that of the composer’s earlier orchestral 
works, and there wer: moments when 


it seemed to be quite cloudy. Then, too, || 
in its general characteristics it appeared | 
to oscillate between Wagner and Grieg | | 
in point of style, with an unmistakable 
flavor of the ‘‘Tristan and Isolde” of 
the former now and then. | | 

It would be superfluous, at this late | 
date, to dwell upon the fine musician- 
ship of Mr. Chadwick and his thorough 
mastery of the technique of his art. 
They are prominent in the overture; 
but the impression conveyéd by a first 
hearing of it apparently indicated. that 
he was not as fortunate as he usually ig | 
in his inspiration. Howover, a | 
acquaintance with it may _  possib] 
change this opinion. At the close o' 
the performance there was a vigorous 
round of applause and a ecall for Mr. 
Chadwick, who, it was understood, 
bewed his acknowledgments from his 
place among the audience. 

The Fuchs serenade made its usual] 
effect w:th its graceful melodiousness 


and the skill with which variety of 


effect and color was produced with the | 
limited means at the composer’s com- — 
mand. It was read and played in the 
most finished vein of both Mr. Geric 
and his artists. The agner number 
was given throughout with splendid 
brilliancy. clearness and spirit; and alsa. 
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MPHONY CONCERT. 
Schubert left us only two movements of the un- 
finished symphony compoced ta 1822 and t hose 


were not published until after his death in 1828. 
- There has been much speculation as to his reasons 


for not completing the other movement of which he 
left only aine bars. The explanation seems ver} 

clear after listening to the melancholy strains, 
whose sadness pervades even the allegro, and con- 
tinues in the andante unbroken. One phrase in 
the allegro recalls the opening phrase of Haydn’s 
‘‘Spirit Song’’ and suggests to the imagination & 
sou!’s entrance into the grim balls of Fate, wherein 
bowever strenuous its stregtes for love and bappi 


ness, both are forever denied. Under the empire | 


of such oppressive thoughts there was no place for 
agay and sportive measure. Schubert's life was 


heavy with unfulfilled aspirations, yet one of bis bio- 
graphers states :—‘* His power of creating was never 


cramped by the untoward events of his worldly | 


position ; in spite of bitter experiences he fulfilled | 
his mission inthe world gloriously, and found in 


| the consciousness of his own value and the happi- 
| ness of an inexhaustible source of invention, an 
abundant compensation for the absence or paucity 


of the good things ofthis life.’ Let us hope s0, 
certainly, for the genius that can enrich the world 
wit bh such heavenly music must have regions of 
content quite unknown t» ordinary mortals. It 
was beautifully interpreted by the orchestra under 
Mr. Gericke’s guiding hand, and was and always 
will be a delight to hear when so performed. 

The concerto was given here in 1898 and played 
by the Russian violinist Brodsky as well as by 
Adamowski. The former brought out the barbaric 
quality of the music which ander Mr. Petochni- 

| kopp’s hands took on a gentler character. This 
gentleman indeed while mastering every technical 
difficulty yet managed to make even the intricate 
- cadenzas and violent bow-jamping, musical. His 
| cantabile phrases were most aliuringly delicate and 


| smooth and his spirited rendering of the last move- : 


ment quite electrifying as was proved by applause 
and the repeated calls he received. The Symphonic 
Dances were given for the first time and certainly 
led the instraments a dance if no more. The Nor- 
wegian rhythms never seem exactly billabile, yet 


pleasing if not exactly | 


and the an- 
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teresting on that account. 

_. The programme for the next concert 
is: aydn’s ‘Oxford’? symphony; 
-“Medee,” a suite for orchestra b 
'p y 
-D’Indy, and suggested by the tragedy 
of the same name by Catulle Mendez, | 
-which will be given for the first time | 
\ e, and the c ble scene from Wag- 
ner's ‘Die Gatter ammerung.” The 
‘soloist is to be Fraulein Ternina, who | 
will sing an aria yet to be named. 


(oo THE SYMPHONY CONCERT. 


Schubert left us only two movements of the un- 
finished symphony composed in 1822 and t bose 
were not published until after his death in 1828. 
There has been much speculation as to bis reasous 
for not completing the other movement of which he 
left only nine bars. The explanation seems vers 
clear after listening to the melancholy strains, 
whose sadness pervadeseven the allegro, and con- 
tinues in the andante unbroken. One phrase in 
the allegro recalls the opening phrase of Haydn's 
‘Spirit Song’’ and suggests to the imagination & 
soul's entrance into the grim balls of Fate, wherein 
however strenuous its strggles for love and bappi 
ness, both araforever denied. Under the empire 


| of such oppressive thoughts there Was no place for 
agay and sportive measure. Schubert's life was 


heavy with unfulfilled aspirations, yet one of his bio- 

| graphers states :—‘His power of creating was never 

cramped by the untoward events of his worldly 

position; in spite of bitter experiences he {ultilled 

his mission in the world gloriously, and found in 

the consciousness of his own value and the bappl- 

ness ofan inexhaustible source of invention, an 
abundant compensation for the absence or paucity 

of the good things ofthis life.’’ Let us hope so, 
certainly, for the genius that can enrich the world 

witb such beavenly music must have regions of 
content quite unknownt) ordinary mortals. It 
was beautifully interpreted by the orchestra under 

Mr. Gericke’s guiding band, and was and always 
will bea delight to hear when so performed. 

The concerto was given here in 1898 and played 
by the Russian violinist Brodsky as well as by 
Adamowski The former brought out the barbaric 
quality of the music which under Mr. Petochni- 
kopp’s hands toox on a gentler character. This 
gentleman indeed while mastering every technical 
difficulty yet managed to make even the intricate 
cadenzas and violent bow-jumping, musical. His 
cantabile phrases were most aliuringly delicate and 
smooth and his spirited rendering of the last move- 
ment quite electrifving as was proved by applause 
and the repeated calls he received. The Symphonic 
Dances were given for the first time and certainly 
led the instruments a dance if no more. The Nor- 
wegian rhythms never seom exactly billabile, yet 
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|. The Blegiac Overture of Chadwick, heard for the 

‘first time, is, although notone of its composer's 

+| happiest efforts, nobly conceived and in its opening 

f ine | measures full of beauty. “Ob, weep for Adonais!’ 

4 Sue || is the burden of its mourofal strains and the instru- 

‘ al mentation brings out the idea of lament,as well as 

Bi, Wee ony "] rebellion at the cruel and untimely takiog off of 

stra by ed Adonais, the beautiful! and beloved youth. It was 

a tragedy { carefully read and executed. The Serenade for 

‘first time | strings by Fuchs is a most delightful work. The 

1 Wag- | themes are melodious, well contrasted and 

| developed. The allegro scherzando is fullof gay- 

: || ety and the adagio a tranquilly flowing romance— 

ee ~~) onile the finale with its dance rbytom in D minor 
PHONY CONCERT. changing to A major and finishing in D major 


closes the movement most inspiringly. 
Schubert left us only two movements of th¢ he entracte from the Fee pe mvegerie is so well 
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heavy with unfalfilled aspirations, yet one of bi of a genius, that could touch nothing commonplace ~ 
graphers states :—‘* His power of creating was of trivial without ennobling It. 
cramped by the untoward events of his worldly | = 
position; in spite of bitter experiences he fulfilled | 
his mission in the world gloriously, and found io 
the consciousness of his own value and the happi- 
| ness of an inexhaustible source of invention, an 
abundant compensation for the absence or paucity 
of the good things ofthis life.” Let us hope so, 
certainly, for the genius that can enrich the world 
wit b such heavenly music must have regions of 
content quite unknown t) ordinary mortals. It 
was beautifully interpreted by the orchestra under 
Mr. Gericke’s guiding hand, and was and always 
will be a delight to hear when so performed. 
Tbe concerto was given here in 1898 and played 
by the Russian violinist Brodsky as well as by 
Adamowski. The former brought out the barbaric 
quality of the music which ander Mr. Petochai- 
_kopp’s hands took on a gentler character. This 
gentleman indeed while mastering every teennical 
| difficulty yet managed to make even the intricate 
| cadenzas and violent bow-jumping, musical. His 
| cantabile phrases were most alluringly delicate and | 
- smooth and his spirited rendering of the last move- | 
ment quite electrifying as was proved by applause 
and the repeated calls he received. The Symphonic 
Dances were given for the first time and certainly 
led the instraments a dance if no more. The Nor- 
wegian rhythms never seem exactly ballabile, yet 
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Programme. 


SYMPHONY in G major, ““Oxford’’ (Breitkopf & 
Hartel, No. 16; Peters, No. 9; Rieter-Biedermann, 
No. 2). 


I. Adagio. — Allegro spiritoso, 
II. Adagio. 
III. Menuetto: Allegretto. — Trio. 
IV. Presto. 


BEETHOVEN. SCENA, “‘Abscheulicher!’’ and 
ARIA, ‘‘Komm’, Hoffnung,’’ from ‘‘Fidelio,’’ op. 72. 


H 
| 
7 


a 


D’ INDY. ‘“Médée.’? SUITE ORCHESTRE, d’apres la tragédie 


: : | de CATULLE MENDES. ODP. 47. 
(Copyright by Aimé Dupont, New York.) I. Prélude: Trés lent. — Vif. 

Il. Pantomime: Assez lent,— Danse: Un peu pilus vite. 
IIf. L’Attente de Médée: Trés lent. —’Trés animé. 

IV. Médée et Jason: Modérément animé. 

V. Le Triomphe Auroral: Trés lent. — Solenne!l. 


(First time in Boston. ) 


This famous singer, the first of Wagnerian sopranos of today, was born in 
Croatia in 1863. She first studied in Agram, then at the Vienna Conserva- 
tory under Giinsbacher. She made her first appearance on the stage in June, 
1883, as Elisabeth, at Leipzig. In that city she spent an unhappy year, 
she was four years at the Bremen Opera House; but in 1890 she was engaged 
by the Court Theatre, Munich, and she made her début there June 12, as 
Isolde. And there she has remained in spite of most flattering offers from Ber- 
lin and other cities. Her first appearance in this country was in Walter 
Damrosch’s company at Boston, Feb. 4, 1896, as Briinnhilde in ‘Die 
Walkiire.”’ A year ago she revisited this country under the management 
of Mr. Ellis, but sickness prevented her singing, and this last season, as a 
member of the Metropolitan Opera House Company, she was severely handi- 
capped by throat trouble, until Jan. 27, in New York, as Elisabeth, she was en- 
thusiastically applauded and hailed as a singer of the very first rank. In 
this city she has appeared as Briinnhilde in ‘‘Die Walkiire”’ and ‘‘Siegfried”’; 
Elisabeth, Isolde, Valentine, Senta, Sieiinde. She is a singer of beautiful a cea s ol 
Voice. @nd admirable performance; an nctress of great distinction and ex: Ladies in the audience will confer a favor on those occupying seats behind 
quisite subtlety; a woman of engaging manners, delightful simplicity, and them if they will remove their Hats. 

marked intelligence. 
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WAGNER. CLOSING SCENE from ‘“‘Gotterdammerung.”’ 
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Soloist: 


Fri. TERNINA. 
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MUSICAL MATTERS. 


The Symphony Concert—D'In- 
dy’s “Medea” Performed. 


From the simplest to the most com- 
plex music, from the most suave to the 
most passionate, from the lightest to the 
heaviest scoring, with a great crescendo 
of constantly increasing modernization, 
Went the programme of Saturday’s sym- 
phony concert, It began with Haydn's 
“Oxford” symphony. That melody can 
never quite lose its charm was shown 
by the popular applause lavished upou 
the diaphanous work. Even in its slow 
movement the flood gates of passion 
were kept carefully bolted, and its min- 
uet was twin sister to each anc every 
minuet of the formal composer. 

How Havdn must have tired of the 
minuet, that Frankenstein monster to 


‘which he gave symphonic life! He wrote 


more than 100 symphonies and about 149 
pieces of chamber music, and in aijimost 
every one of these 250 cycle-forms he in- 
troduced a minuet! Small wonder that 
Beethoven was sick of the minuet from 
the first and in his earliest symphony 
began to tug at the chain in which his 
teacher had bound the symphonic muse. 

The finale, too, exhibits the precise 


/and formal Haydn; the old Suite had 


ended, with a jovial Gigue; the ancient 
law of cycle-forms seemed to be that 
after an auditor had listened to several 
instrumental movements he was to he 
rewarded with something merry as a 


climax. Neither Haydn nor Mozart rose 


above this idea: it was Beethoven who 
first evolved the thought that the great 
epic of instrumental musie, the sym- 
phony, might end with loftiness rather 
than with jollity. There are a few 
exceptions to be found in Mozart’s list 
of 49 symphonies, but they only prove 
the rollicking rule. Yet it was not un- 


pleasant to listen to a work that was 
intelligible throughout, and we were 
glad to lay in our stores of melody 
against the storm of dissonances that 
was lowering. 


And now there came Fraeulein Ter- 
nina, from far New York, with some- 
thing like her old-time vigor and dra- 
matie effect. Her voice is not yet just 


what it was before our climate con- 
'quered her larynx; but it sounded in- 


finitely better at this concert than at 


|'any performance during the recent opera 
‘season. She sang Beethoven’s “Ab- 
: scheulicher”’ with fine effect, and re- 
ceived many reealls and bouquets at its 


close. The horn-player deserves an es- 


| pecial word of praise for his work in this 


number. 

We do not understand M. Vincent 
D’Indy’s works. We were mystified by 
his reversed variation form, called 
‘“Tstar,’’ which was played here a year 
or so ago; we were still more dazed by 
“Medea,” an orchestral suite, played at 
this concert. It began with a serias of 


| 


r 


studies in discord that were eminently 
successful—as such; dissonances that 
would set even false teeth on edge. Un- 
less we greatly mistake, these musical 
cataclysms portend trouble for Jason 
and picture Medea’s coming vengeance, 
but, apart from the scenic adjuncts, 
they might as well have portrayed a 
Chinese New Year or a New York 
Fourth of July. It all seemed to be mod- 
ern hysteria, Wagner it is, but without 
‘any syrmptoms of Wagner’s genius. 

We hold it an art axiom that dis- 
sonances are the shadows of music, that 
our art must have its Chiaro-oscuro as 
well as painting; but when in a picture 
the shadows are greater than the lights, © 


_ when in a drama the evil utterly over- 3 


i 


whelms the good, or when in a composi-_ 
tion the dissonances entirely obliterate | 
the consonances, the result is neither | 
pleasant nor good art. Our muse need 
not always smile, but she need not try 
to be a gorgon either. 

But, amidst all the musical rickets, 
amidst syncopations that would have 
caused surprise to the great syncopa-_ 
tionist, Schumann, there were many 
touches of striking orchestration, and 
even melodic phraces of considerable 
beauty, although these latter were al- | 


- ways assassinated hefoce they arrived 


: 
| 
| 
| 


at maturity. There were some ingenious 
organ-points in the shape of surpris- 
ingly long trills. The last two move- 
ments wer shapelier and more intelligi- 
ble than the first three, although the 
dance of the second movement had some 
points of attractiveness. 

After this picture.of modern art at its 
worst, there came the very best of the 
latter-day school, the finale to ‘“‘CGoetter- 


daemmerung,” the great climax of the 


ereatest operatic work of our time. We 
prefer to hear this upon the concert 
stage, imagining its action, to viewing 
the average operatic representation—a 


stolid chorus marching with wooden 


logs, a burlesque funeral pyre, a cab- 
horse Grane, ete., ete. The chief fault 
in the former case being that the or- | 
chestra, being close to the singer, is apt | 
to drown out her voice. which occurred | 
onee or twice with Ternina. But the. 
deep dramatic meaning which the great | 
artist gave to the phrases of the 
wronged Brunnhilde made this northern | 
picture of suiteeism a most powerful cli- | 
max to the concert. 

Beyond the excess of power oceasional- 
ly displayed, there was no possible fault | 
to be found with the orchestral support; | 
the leit-motiven were brought out with | 
a clearness and beauty that calls for | 
praise, and we find a more glorious and 
continuous tale told by this Greek-chorus 
of an orchestra in thts scene than_in the | 
much vaunted “Sieefried’s MFuneral 
March.” The work evidently appeated 
with great power to those who under- 
stood the Wagnerian tongue, and the 
larger part of the audience did not de- 
part at the final cadence, but remained 
to call and recall Ternina to receive their , 
thanks. It was @ post-festum enthusl- 
asm that is seldom seen at the sym- 
phony concerts. Louis C. Ison. 
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D’Indy Suite Was the N 
Furnished Musie Lovers... 
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Iis First Concert Berformance in 
Noxton—Charming Rendition of 
the Haydn “Oxford” Symphony— 
Vraulein Terntna Delights Audi- 
ence with Her Fine Singing. 

The programme for ‘the -5th concert of 
the season by the Bostén Symphony Or- 
ehesira, in Music Hall, last evening, 
ugder the direction of Mfr. 
Ge vricke, was: 

“(2 ford’’ symphony 

Seen i, ‘Abscheulicher,’’ trom 

| Heethovea 

Orche ‘tral suite, ‘‘Medea’’ Vineent D’iniy 

Closim, * scene of “‘Gotterdammerung’’.. Wagner 
Fraa‘lein Ternina was the soloist. 

The ,D’indy suite was the novelty of 
the oce: ‘sion, this being its first concert 
perform: ‘nce in Boston. What to say of 
it on so brief an acquaintauce is dit- 
feulc to « etermine. As music composed 
to be play ed in the course of a trugedy 
it may pos sibly have high claims to con- 
sideration . for the sympathy with which 
it has lent force to the poet’s language 
and prevail ns sentiment; but as music, 
pure and si mple, 1t seems to be apso- 
lutely unme tilne, not to say uninterest- 
ing. It abe unds in ear-tearing caco- 
phonous har monies, the like of which 
has not hithe ‘to been heard in the scores 
of the most daring ot moder musical 
innovators. 

For writing of this kind one must 
acquire a tast?, as one educates one’s 
self into the ,joys ol chewing tobacco, 
or of other thi ugs at which the palate 
at first nature lily revolts. Here and 
there is a faint glimpse of attempted 
melodiousness, }2Ut it IS very brier and 
for the most part of a somewhat. com- 
monplace strain, which suggests, if it 
had been pursue! further, that it would 
have landed the timid adventurer up to 
the chin in the tritely vulgar. Pe 

Whe orenestredon is always ingenious 
and often effective: as mere color, but the 
picture is altoge tlier hues, without any 
discoverable desi g.2 to account for them. 
The work, perhaps, 
as an illustraticm of the influence of 
Wagner on a con \woser who had studied 
him from the out: tide in, instead of from 
the opposite direc tion. 
music, judged by ii's effect in the concert 
room, ‘is singular]? monotonous, and is 
guilty of the crime jof dry dulness. Such 
originality as it m,py! have is too delib- 


a ""l that made her e 


Wilhehn . 


In any case, the, 
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‘without the 


is more interesting | 


erately and laborio.ts!y displayed to pro- | 


@uce any impressic of. fluency or of 
spontaneity. Its. principal virtue is 
brevity. Mr. Gerick?’s reading of it, one 
may be sure, brought out all that there 
was in it to bring, aitd it was splendidly 
played. Te 

A thoroughly charniing and beautifully 
colored reading and ..erformance of the 
fine Haydn Symphony were given. 
. Fraulein Ternina. iviterpreted the ex- 
‘acting Beethoven. sceiw and aria with 
‘vigorous intelligence, and, as far as 
-ptrong declamatory, effect and appre- 
‘elation of the changing sentiment of the 
music are concerned, in uw wholly artis- 


* 
P| 


tired, but she sang ¥ 


th'an authority, a 


Jargeness of styles and’ .an (ef ectiveness 
ort always interesting. © 


She was stormed at with plaudits’ and 
heartily recalled. r 

In the Brunithilde music of the ‘“Got- 
terdammerung’’ she declaimed with 
thrilling fervor and immense dramatic 
emphasis of expression; and though the 
score makes almost ‘erue: demands on 
the singer, ri\ Ternina met them 
readily, and invariably. with -broad 
vurity of musical tone and a perfect 
egato. To those ftnterested’ in voéal 
musie that is for thé:most part impera- 
tively confined to shouting, the Wagner 
singing of Frl..'Teraina must have 
been a delight in’its clearness, its mu- 
sical quality and the evidence it gave 
that’ Wagner, even’in his most violent 
moods, can be sung; instead of screamed, 
by an aritst who’ knows’ how to sing. 
Rut why give this ‘“Gotterdammerung”’ 
ceene in the concert room? It is full of 


| meaning on the operatic stage, with the 
'seenery, effects and’‘action, but it means 


nothing intelligible elsewhere; and 
reading a tinute description of the 
whole from a programme book does not 


' aid the Hstener in catching the exact 
| point 


at which the various details of 
the execedingly busy action are em- 
phasized by the orchestra. 

if ever there was opera music that {s 
incomprehensible* without the surround- 
ings for which it. was written, it is this. 
So closely are the music and the stage 
movement wedded here that the one be- 
eomes utterly vague and bewildering 
other, and, as the. music 
says nothing by itself and for itself, the 
result is chaotic. | 

Over the performance:one may easily 
give loose to sturdy. admiration. Mr. 
Gericke read the‘score with a fire and 
a glory of tone coior and of effect, and 


the orchestra follawed him. with a brill- 


jancy and a virtuosity that can be re- 
corded with nothing. short of enthusi- 
asm. Sees oe 

The programme for,the next concert js: 


Mendelssohn 

_ (first ‘time.) | 
Eyrmphony, No. 2, in D-mayor...... 0. 
Miss Leonora Jackson is to: be the 


'gpoloist. 


Overture, “King Lear’”. ois Cate Wh ae SbF Lerlioz | 
Coneerto for violin 
} ‘Tes lolides’”’ eoeoserewreen eee & ieee Cerrar Franck 


.Brahms | 
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First Performance of 


“Medea Suite.” 


tle Known Here, 


Ce re eee oe 


Ternina Sings in For- 
mal Concert. 


The program of the fifteenth Sympho- 
ny concert, Mr. Gericke conductor, 
given jast night in Music Hall, was as 
follows: | 
Symphony in G major, ‘‘Oxford,’’....+.- Haydn 
Scena, ‘‘Abscheulicher!’’ and aria, 


‘‘Komm,’ Hoffnung,’’ from ‘*Fidelio,’’ 
Beethoven 


I. Prelude. II. Pantomime: Dance. III. Me- 
dea Waiting. IV. Medea and Jason. V. 
The Auroral Triumph, 

Closing scene of ‘‘Goetterdammerung,’’ 
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‘‘Wallenstein,”: which was 
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performed in New York under Seidl in : 


1888; “‘Sauge fieuri;’’ ‘‘La Forét enchan- 
tée;’”” the symphony on a Mountain 
Air; the suite in D for trumpet, two 


\‘ flutes; or the Fantaisie on French folk} | 


A Composer T'oo Lit-, 


songs for.oboe and orchestra which 
was played with Mr. Longy as soloist in 
Paris. Dec. 12, 1897. But it is a fashion 
in Boston to introduce serious compos- 
ers through their works of minor im- 
portance: Witness Bourgault-Ducoud- 
ray with his little ‘‘Burigl of Ophelia” 
and Glazounoff with his juvenile ‘‘Ly- 
ric: Peom.”’ 

The ‘‘Medea’’ suite disappointed on 
the whole—and yet it seems unfair to 


~ judge the music taken from its proper 


\ 


\ 


ate popularity. 


, 


frame and played none too well; for 
there was a feeling of insecurity in the 
ensemble and a lack of finenesse in the 
detail. The first prelude suggests at 
the beginning a scholarly and ingenious 
burlesque on a well-known—too well- 
known progression in ‘*Tristan’’—a 
pompous, swollen burlesque of inver- 
sion. The danc:3 is of forced piquancy, 
yet not without an appeal to imme if 
The first section of 
“Medea Waiting” is of true beauty and 
decided mood. But m ‘Medea and 
Jason’ I found no real passion, either 
flaming in modern fashion, or repressed 
as in the music of Gluck, the great 
master of musical classical tragedy. 
How this whole suite of d’Indy shrinks 
and is as. nothins§ in comparison with 
the overture to “Iphigenia in Aulis,” 
which. is saturated with the spirit_of 
Greek tragedy! You may answer, “But 
d’Indy was writing his. music to a 


1 Greek tragedy as Mendés understood 


Wagner | 


Oct, 28, 1898. 

heroine and Darmont the perfidious 
Jason. The suite formed from this 
music was played at a Colonne concert 
in Paris March 5, 1899. 

In Mendés’s tragedy Medea has been 
forsaken by Jason. She plots ven- 
geance and gains permission from 
Crecn, who has banished her, to re- 
main until she may seek advice from 


Hecate. Jason swears to her—for she 
weets him and reminds him of their 
former ana mad love—that he marries 
Creusa only for polit:cal reasons, 
he will leave her bis wedding night to 
seek Medea’s arms. Medea waits, and 
waits in vain. 


| iients in t 
the doors 
| Then, furicus, 

awful presents that 


dding feast is over, the 
are extinguished; 


the 


— her 
— Then, . 


‘the sorceress, in her mountain-car an 


| ascend to the Sun, her father. 
| It is a pity that some clue to this 


that. 


The moon is turned to 


e closed.: 


j}the finale may 


| 


| number of strings usual. 
‘mote advanced period, | 


| would some day tr 


Yes, but on the other hand, Medea | 
Bernhardt was still a 
classic. figure, and even if the story 
was subtly modernized, is it too mucn 
to ask for one theme of intense passion 
or one movement that recalls the frozen 
frenzy of a _ frieze? Then the final 
movement, ‘‘The Auroral Triumph’’— 
where a solemn hymn is trampled un- 
der the feet of the racing Valkyries! 
This suite as concert music is weak in 
thematic invention, forced and labored 
in harmonic treatment. Orchestration, 
no matter how ingenious, will not re- 
deem a serious work that is fundament 
aily without depth or passion. | 
a *% “4 ea . 
The “Oxford” Symphony was written 
‘“‘Children’s’’ 


it.’’ 
as played by 


Symphony, 
Paris. Wh 
1791 to be ma 
another symphon 
occasion; but there was 
enough to rehearse it, so he fell back 
on one already known, the one now, 
called. the Oxford. The 
Chronicle a few days after the perform- | 
ance said: ‘‘A more wonderful com- 
position never was heard. The merit 
of the work ‘in the opinion of all the 
musicians’ present exceeded all oh 
Wonderful no doubt it was in 1 n 
still be heard Witt 
that Mr, - x C. 
the experiment of 
ympnony with — 
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pleasure. wish 


playing a Haydn i ‘the 
Ha. yan’; ' 
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Oot eainst the || ing, the programme being: far 
r When it || Haydn: Symphony in G major, ‘‘Oxford.”’ 
elow it?.|| Beethoven: Sceha, ‘‘Abscheulicher!’’ and 
is” “given. _...Komm’, Hoffnung,’’ from ‘‘Fidelio,"’ 
¢ ry || D’Indy: ‘‘Médée,’’ Suite d’Orchestre, d'aprés 
Tragédie de Catulle Mendés, opus 47. (F 
time in Boston.) 

Wagner: Closing Scene from ‘‘Gitterdimmerun 
Miss Milka Ternina was the singer. : 
Although the ‘‘Oxford’’ sympathy 

not written for the occasion, one can 

why Haydn chose it for performance 
, Oxford when he was given the degree 
Mus. Doc. by the university. He was lu 
| to have such a work in his trunk-—-not h 


The symphony in G major was chosen by Haydn ing time to write a new one; for it is 
f the most elaborately developed of 


for performance in England on the occasion of his ey r 
Re | symphonies, one of the most ‘“‘learned, 
receiving the degree of Musical Doctor from the || the phrase goes, and well fitted to celeb 


University of Oxford has be2n Known as the ‘‘Ox- || academic honors. On the other hand, i 
ford’? Symphony. He certainly selected ‘mele one of the freest, the least academic 
genial and interesting work and the musical || form; and, in this respect, may be taken 


islanders give him a most cordial and appreciative || * 80rt of manifesto of artistic independe 
welcome. ‘What will you do Papa Haydn’”’ said || °” Haydn’s part—as much as to say: @ 
Mozart to him before his departure for London. || 8reat university may honor my mus 
‘‘You, who do not know the language’’—*'Ob, learning and skill, but it shall not pres 
everyone understands my lanjuage,” responded || to tell my genius what it shall do, or 
the kindly maestro ofthe man. The symphony || do?!” 
was played with just the rignt lightness and grace Was it mere tmagination, or was. 
especially the gay presto of the finale. Fraulein | gome real reason for my finding Haydn 
Ternina gave the great scene and air from Fide- | his best self in the elaborate contrapur 
lio—also the closing scene from Gotterdameruing | geyelopments of this work than in mi 
ao an ee ceased from thelr. proper || eons Mmaere Secures eee 
§ : ' 
stage setting. Fraulein Ternina isa great artist — ae cpg vr So to hang ergor 
on the stage but in the concert room, her fine gifts OcUy.At HOME ANG St ene i: y : 
are not given their full scope. | a Se ie cae baste = we : 
ram was the orchastral ng, to : | 
ry egg tr en Pa I i acteristic vein, another. Certainly I see 


suite by Vincent d’'Indy—‘‘Media.”’ [he first move- si . 
ment with its dissonant Measures announces some to find here the Haydn of ‘‘Achieved is 


thing tragic to follow, but the tragedy is hardly '' glorious work,” strong, if you will, but 
grave enough for the terrible ‘‘Media’’ of classic || viting comparisons with Handel, not wh 
story—which did not end in ‘auroral triumph” as || to his own advantage, rather than 
does the tragedy {of Monsieur Mendes as illustrated || trayan of “‘A new-created world,” supre 
by the music of M. d’ Indy. The _ second || in his own way, imitable by no one. 
movement contains an original and quaint dance another thing, I cannot remember. heay 
and the third a plaintive and sighing melody rep- anything else by Haydn in which there vag 
resenting the weary waiting of the forlorn wife. h of M ‘ 
The next movement marked ‘‘moderately ani- so much of Mozart. © the “aot 
mated,” represents Media and the returned The performance was one.0 oO 
wanderer and contains alternate passages ot calm stinging slaps in the face of our prest’” 
and passion. The final movemeat expressive of fashion of giving the older orchestral c}# 
the ‘‘auroral triumph’ closes a modern piece of || sics in big halls, with over-large orchestra. 
writing which t) fully understand must ba heard |} I have little sympathy with the idea of, Te- 
ducing the number of strings to chs 


more than a single time The orchestra did not 
seam quite in sympathy with the work although it || Haydn standard; Haydn’s small orchestra 
would be lost in the Music Hall. Yet, with 


our large orchestra, it was noticeable hat, 
in the strong tutti-passages, the brass_ eld 
‘its own to perfection against the strings, 
but, in softer passages, the strings we 3 all 
out of balance with the wood-wind. 

in a hall of the proper size for this 

of music, a small body of strings can 0 
-quite as good balance with. the itl 


“gtand there, inaudible, | : 
> eas * ° > Philip Hale. 


CyewT tue SYMPHONY CONCERT. 


was executed with their usual correctness. 


EE 


% 


‘fortissimo as our large mass of strings 1 2 


‘the Music Hall; but the balance betw 
strings and the softer woo -wind © 


>jy T 


-clously ugly, if you will, but one could catch 
-a-glimpse of latent strength in it.. My first 
impulse of abhorrence was somehow toned 
down by the thought that, very probably, 
the prelude to Wagner’s ‘Tristan’ sounded 


much like that to, say, Ignaz Moscheles, 
when he first. heard it. The very fact that 
this suite is about the worst-sounding 
music I ever heard gives me pause; that 
is the way great and original works do 
sound, at first. To be sure, this is no sign 
of greatness, for execrably bad and mean 
works sound no better; but it is one of the 
wellnigh inevitable concomitants of great- 
ness and originality. Distrust the new 
work that begins by caressing the ear; also 
distrust your first impression of the one 
that begins by being rude to it. I am will- 
ing to wait; the time may come when I 
shall be on my knees before this suite. 


| Only of one thing am I tolerably certain 


now: the “apothesis’® of the whole, the 
last part of the ‘‘Triomphe. Auroral,” is 
poor and weak. . 

Miss Ternina was most warmly received. 
I cannot help regretting that she, or any- 


' one, should sing Beethoven’s ‘‘Abscheu- 
jlicher’® on the concert-stage today. it 


en a mn ee 


loses by being taken out from its proper 
frame. Then, it is no novelty, and one 
can afford to wait until some opera com- 
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‘orchestra—which was complete, save f 
‘the single harp, instead of. six—did : th 
best to give Miss Ternina a fair: chane 
at times successfully, but at. others st 
was inaudible. 


fast by legitimate singing, and refused | 
scream; it is better not to be heard tha 


to yell, and Miss Ternina maintained the 


dignity of her artisthood throughout. He 


voice was not at its’ best, somewhat clouded 
py that New England air to which she 
But, in. 
‘ technical excellence of singing, beauty of 


seems unable to inure herself. 


phrasing and expression, in that warmth 


of genius which is indestructibly hers, ° she: 
was magnificent indeed. Refinement is @ 


ap 
» 


much-abused word; but here is an artist 


| who combines force and passfon with ti ‘: 


highest sort of refinement. She was_rapture 


ously applauded and repeatedly recs lied: le 


r 
es: 


| The next programme is: Berlioz,- over 
ture to ‘‘Le Roi Léar,’’ opus 4; ‘Mendé iss. 


'sohn, concerto for violin, in E-minor, opus) 


64; César Franck, “Les Eolides” (first tim 


in Boston); Brahms, symphony No. 2° ; 4 


D-major, opus 73. Miss Leonora Jackse 
W. F. Ae 


i : > 


Gas sx i es hn ’ ag 


pany’ sees’ fit to give ‘‘Fidelio’’ here. The | 


soprano concert repertory with orchestra 


is tolerably large, and there is much in it | 


with which we are not familiar. With the 
Wagner things it is different; the great 
scenes in his music-dramas which abso- 


lutely need the singer’s codperation, and . 
cannot be given merely orchestrally, have ~ 
not been heard here so often that a chance . 


to hear them again, even on the concert 
platform, is not a boon. Besides, it is—to 
me, at least— infinitely interesting to hear 
a thing like the last scene in ‘‘Gétterdaim- 
merung”’’ so given that you can give the 
music your undivided attention, undistract- 
ed by inadequate stage setting and clumsy 
management. When we have seen this 
scene thoroughly well given on the stage, 
with all Wagner’s directions adequately 
carried out, it may be time to think of 


banishing it from the concert-room; but, . 


until then, I must say that I prefer it as 
a concert piece. Yes, in all but one re- 
spect. The orchestral part, when played 
as it was'on Saturday evening, with a full 
Wagnerian orchestra, absolutely needs the 
‘‘mystic gulf,’’ the sunken orchestra; such 
tremendous scoring cannot be given 
straight out into the hall without prejudice 
to the singer. Wagner calculated all this 
very exactly; the sunken orchestra is a 
necessary part of his scheme. Even in an 


‘opera house the uncovered orchestra is 


a 


bad; ‘and on the concert stage, where all 
“the wood-wind, all the trumpets and trom- 


lyans: 


Reappearance in This City of a Boston 
Favorite ina Familiar Role’ —_ a 
Oné of the most interesting of all the 
prima donnas who this year have signe@) 
with Manager Maurice Grau of the ‘Metron’ 
politan Opera House Company, and -wht 
will be heard at the Boston Theatre durin 
the first week of the season of grand opera; 
is Miss Milka Ternina: She will make her 
- appearaxice in “Tannhauser’’ at the m@tisy 
née on Wednesday, Dec. 6, singing t 
familiar rolé of ‘Elisabeth, in. which, sh 
achieved a remarkable triumph at the Bo 
ton: Theatre in February,- 1896. ‘Ternina’® 
American début was made in Boston that 
same year, aS Brunnhilde in ‘Die Wale: 
kure.” Her reception then was. extremely, 
cordial and her success was immediate ang 
“pronounced. Ternina also sang at the: Bose) 
ton Theatre that season on two other 0G 
casions—Feb. 6, as Brunnhilde in “Siege 
fried,” and ‘on Feb.. 15, as Isolde, in ““Trigy 
i tan and. Isolde.” As one of the. Boston) 
critics then very aptly remarked, “Mile 
Ternina is one of the most intelligent, tic 
- oughly artistic, sympathetic sopranos # 
" upon-the stage, and in. the music dram 
of Wagner it would be hard to find 
2 aE Se 


” 


Ternina was born in -1868 ‘at “V@¢ 


: One could comfort one ’ 
' self for this by appreciating that she held 
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ion in this respect. Shé disp’ 
“peauty. in tone and vocal skill, 
h of phrasing, and . intelligence 
‘proadest ,sense; and_yet there 
e constant thought, “Would this 
The aria. 
aq" 
ra ad 7 
what singer can 8 
orchestral fury a4 
rages above t a 
Ternina is a | 
‘to screaming; 
“few singers in German oper: 
‘the difference between S& 
| screaming and know how to si 
| jast night there were times W 
| was obliged either to scream or to 


stand there, inaudible, 
| Philip Hale. 


r. 


Cul THE SYMPHONY CONCERT. 

The symphony in G major was chosen by Haydn 
for performance in England on the occasion of his 
receiving the degree of Musical Doctor from the 


University of Oxford has be2n Known as the ‘Ox- | 


ford’? Symphony. He certainly selected a most 
genial and interesting work and the musical 


islanders give him a most cordial and appreciative 
welcome. ‘*What will you do Papa Haydn” said 
| Mozart to him before his departure for London. 
‘You, who do not know the language’’—*'Ob, 
everyone understands my lan;,uage,” 
the kindly maestro ofthe man. The 


especially the gay presto of the finale. Fraulein 
Ternina gave the great scene and air from Fide- 
lio—also the closing scene from Gotterdameruing 
with fine expressiveness, although both scenes 
suffer from b2ing separated from their proper 
stage setting. Fraulein Ternina isa great artist 
on the stage but in the concert roum, her fine gifts 
are not given their full scope. 

The novelty on the program was the orch2stral 
suite by Vincent d'Indy—‘‘Media.”’ he first move- 
ment with its dissonant Measures announces some 
thing tragic to follow, but tha tragedy is hardly 
grave enough for the terrible ‘‘Media”’ of Classic 


story—which did not end 1n ‘‘auroral triumph”’ as | 


does the tragedytof Monsieur Mendes as illustrated 
by the music of M. qd’ Indy. Ihe second 
movement contains an original and quaint dance 
and the third a plaintive and sighing melody rep- 
resenting the weary waiting of the forlorn wife. 
The next movement marked ‘‘moderately ani- 
mated,’ represents Media and the returned 
wanderer and contains alternate passages ot calm 
and passion. The final movemeat expressive of 
the ‘auroral triumph’? closes a modern piece of 
writing which t) fully understand must b2 heard 
more than a single time The orchestra did not 
se2m quite in sympathy with the work although it 
was executed with their usual correctness. 


dis ayed - 
vocal skill, 


| D’Indy: 


responded | 
symphony | 
was played with just the rignt lightness and grace | 
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MUSIC AND DRAMA & 


Music Hall: Boston Symphony Orches 


The fifteenth symphony concert 
given in the Music Hall on Saturday ev 
ing, the programme being: 

| Haydn: Symphony in G major, ‘‘Oxford.’’ 

| Beethoven: Sceha, ‘‘Abscheulicher!’’ and A 
‘‘Komm’, Hoffnung,’’ from ‘‘Fidelio.’’ 

‘‘Médée,’’ Suite d’Orchestre, d’aprés 

Tragédie de Catulle Mendés, opus 47. (F 

time in Boston.) 

Wagner: Closing Scene from ‘‘Gidtterdimmerun 
Miss Milka Ternina was the singer. 


Although the ‘“Oxford’’ sympathy 
not written for the occasion, one can . 
why Haydn chose it for performance 

| Oxford when he was given the degree 
Mus. Doc. by the university. He was lu 
' to have such a work in his trunk-—not h 
ing time to write a new one; for it is : 
of the most elaborately developed of 
| symphonies, one of the most ‘‘learned,’’ 
| the phrase goes, and well fitted to celebr 
academic honors. On the other hand, i 
| one of the freest, the least academic 
| form; and, in this respect, may be taken 
| a sort of manifesto of artistic independe 


‘er 
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ay 
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on Haydn’s part—as much as to say: 
| great university may honor my mus! 
| learning and skill, but it shall not pres 
to tell my genius what it shall do, or @ 
do!’’ 
Was it mere tmagination, or was t 
some real reason for my finding Haydn 
his best self in the elaborate contrapur 
developments of this work than in mé 
of his simpler symphonies? That he 
skilled musician enough to find himself 
fectly at home and at ease in the style, 
go without saying; but to be at home is 
thing, to be in one’s best and most cl 
acteristic vein, another. Certainly I seer 
to find here the Haydn of ‘‘Achieved is 
glorious work,” strong, if you will, but 
|. viting comparisons with Handel, not wht 
to his own advantage, rather than 
| Haydn of “A new-created world,’”’ supreme 
'\in his own way, imitable by no one. 
another thing, I cannot remember hea ‘ing 
anything else by Haydn in which there YW 
so much of Mozart. 

The performance was one of the most 
stinging slaps in the face of our present 
fashion of giving the older orchestral cas" 
sics in big halls, with over-large orchestras. 
I have little sympathy with the idea of, Te 
ducing the number of strings to th “old 
Haydn standard; Haydn’s small orchestra 
would be lost in the Music Hall. Yet, Jevith 
our large orchestra, it was noticeable that, 
in the strong tutti-passages, the brass held 
its own to perfection against the st ngs; 
but, in softer passages, the strings wer? al 
out of balance with the wood-wind. Now, 
in a hall of the proper size for this lass 
of music, a small body of strings can De In 
quite as good balance with the bener in 
fortissimo as our large mass of strings is!" 
the Music Hall; but the balance betwee? 
strings and the softer wood-wind wil he 


| that begins by being rude to it. 
ing to wait; the time may come when I | 


tremendous 
straight out into the hall without prejudice 


a 


om imber the wind instruments. 

Vincent d’Indy’s ‘‘Médée”’ suite ts a poser! 
I happened to hear the whole of it.at,a 
working rehearsal—not the most coherent 
way of hearing new music—and it sounded 
like the dreariest bosh, without an idea in 
it. At the concert it sounded better; atro- 


ciously ugly, if youwill, but one could catch > 


a glimpse of latent strength in it. My first 
impulse of abhorrence was somehow toned 
down by the thought that, very probably, 
the prelude to Wagner’s ‘Tristan’ sounded 
much like that to, say, Ignaz Moscheles, 


when he first heard it. The very fact that 


the worst-sounding 
that 


this suite is about 
music I ever heard gives me pause; 


is the way great and original works do | 


sound, at first. To be sure, this is no sign 
of greatness, for execrably bad and mean 
works sound no better; but it is one of the 
wellnigh inevitable concomitants of great- 
ness and originality. Distrust the new 
work that begins by caressing the ear; also 
distrust your first impression of the one 
I am will- 


shall be on my knees before this suite. 


Only of one thing am I tolerably certain 


now: the “apothesis’”? of the whole, the 
last part of the 
poor and weak. 
Miss Ternina was most warmly received. 
I cannot help regretting that she, or any- 
one, should sing Beethoven’s ‘“Abscheu- 
licher’’ on the concert-stage today. it 
loses by being taken out from its proper 


frame. Then, it is no novelty, 


pany’ sees’ fit to give ‘‘Fidelio’’ here. The 
soprano concert repertory with orchestra 
is tolerably large, and there is much in it 
with which we are not famillar. With the 
Wagner things it is different; the great 
scenes in his music-dramas which abso- 


lutely need the singer’s codperation, and . 
cannot be given merely orchestrally, have © 
not been heard here so often that a chance . 


to hear them again, even on the concert 
platform, is not a boon. Besides, it is—to 
me, at least— infinitely interesting to hear 
a thing like the last scene in ‘“‘Gétterdam- 
merung’”’ so given that you can give the 
music your undivided attention, undistract- 


ed by inadequate stage setting and clumsy 
Management. 


When we have seen this 
scene thoroughly well given on the stage, 


' with all Wagner’s directions adequately 


carried out, it may be time to think of 
banishing it from the concert-room; but, . 
until then, I must say that I prefer it as 
a concert piece. Yes, in all but one re- 
spect. The orchestral part, when played 
as it was on Saturday evening, with a full 
Waegnerian orchestra, absolutely needs the 
‘mystic gulf,’’ the sunken orchestra; such 
scoring cannot be given 


to the singer. Wagner calculated all this 
very exactly; the sunken orchestra is a 
necessary part of his scheme. Even in an 
opera house the uncovered orchestra is 
bad; and on the concert stage, where all 
the wood-wind, all the trumpets and trom- 
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“Triomphe Auroral,” is | 


and one ‘| 
can afford to wait until some opera com- | 


'| not sideways, as they do’ Popere lt ict 1 
‘worse. The correct dynamic balance of the 
parts is gone. Moreover, nearly everything’ 
has to be played timidly, without frank. 
expressiveness, or else the singer is. 
drowned out. It is all wrong and askew, 
As in a violin concerto, you breathe freely 
when the tuttis come! | i 
On Saturday evening Mr. Gericke and the 
orchestra—which was complete, save for 
the single harp, instead of. six—did their 
best to give Miss Ternina a fair chance; 
at times successfully, but at others she 
' was inaudible. One could comfort one’s 
self for this by appreciating that she held 
fast by legitimate singing, and refused to 
'speream; it is better not to be heard than 
| to vell, and Miss Ternina maintained the 
dignity of her artisthood throughout. Her 
| voice was not at its best, somewhat clouded 
by that New England air to which she 
seems unable to inure herself. But, in 
- technical excellence of singing, beauty of 
phrasing and expression, in that warmth 
_ of genius which is indestructibly hers, she 
was magnificent indeed. Refinement is a 
much-abused word; but here is an artist 
' who combines force and passton with the 
| highest sort of refinement. She was raptur- 
‘ously applauded and repeatedly recalled; / 
The next programme is: Berlioz, over- 
‘ture to ‘‘Le Roi Léar,’’ opus 4; Mendels- 
sohn, concerto for violin, in E-minor, opus 
(64; César Franck, ‘‘Les Eolides” (first time 
'4n Boston); Brahms, symphony No. 2, in 
D-major, opus 73. Miss Leonora Jackson 
will be the violinist. W. F. AS 
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MUSIC AND DRAMA 4, 
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“2. MILKA TERNINA 


- 


Reappearance in This City of a Boston” 


Favorite in a Familiar Role a 


One of the most interesting of ali the” 
prima donnas who this year have signed , 
with Manager Maurice Grau of the Metro-— 
politan Opera House Company, and who. 
will be heard at the Boston Theatre during 
the first week of the season of grand opera, © 
is Miss Milka Ternina. She will make her 
- appearance in “Tannhauser’”’ at the mati- 

née on Wednesday, Dec. 6, singing the 

familiar role of ‘Elisabeth, in which. she— 
achieved a remarkable triumph at the Bos-. 
- ton: Theatre in February, 1896. ‘Ternina’s 
American début was made in Boston that 
same year, as Brunnhilde in ‘‘Die Wal- 
kure.”’ Her reception then was extremely 
cordial and her success was immediate and 
“pronounced. Ternina also sang at the Bos- 
ton Theatre that season on two other oc- 
casions—Feb. 6, as Brunnhilde in ‘“‘Sieg- 
fried,’”’ and on Feb. 15, as Isolde, in ‘““Tris- 
Jtan and Isolde.” As one of the Boston 
critics then very aptly remarked, ‘Milka 

Ternina is one of the most intelligent, thor=. 
-oughly artistic, sympathetic sopranos now 
“upon the stage, and in the music dramas. 
of Wagner it would be hard to find her 
equal.” | res be 

Ternina was born in 1863 at Vezisce 
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‘the Conservatory. Although her people 
‘were musical, she was; the first of them to 
look forward to the life of a public singer. 
She herself once wrote: ‘‘When I attended 
‘the high school at Agram the opportunity: 
‘was given me to study music and the lan- 
guages at home, and I learned French and 
Italian and a little German. I began to 
study the piano when I was about ten 
years old and two years later I took my 
first singing lesson from Miss Ida Wini- 
‘berger. She is the one who awakened in 
me a love for music and showed me the 
beauties of song. Should I ever reach the 
heights which were thus enticingly shown 
me? At-that time there was no thought of 
my going on the stage, but the same ques- 
tion comes to me now.” | 
Encouraged by Professor Gansbacher, 
who declared that success would follow her 
endeavor, she studied under him at the 
Vienna Conservatory three years. She 
made her first appearance on the stage at 
Leipsic in June, 1883, as Elisabeth. Her 
second appearance in that city was as 
‘Elsa. From Leipsic, where she was unhap- 
py for a year, she went to Graz, where she 
remained two years, singing the soprano 


‘parts of the repertory, with the exception 
of the coloratura parts. She was at Bre- 


ut the age f sixteen to -b me @ pupil of 


men the season of 1886-87, taking the place | 
of the late Katherine Klafsky. There she | 
stayed four years, and she added to her | 
repertory the parts, of Brunnhilde and | 
Isolde. When she appeared as Brunnhilde | 


Anton Seidl was the conductor. In 1890 | 


she was engaged at the Court Theatre in 


Munich, and there she made her appear- 


ance as Isolde on June 12. She is still a | 


member of the Munich company, although 
offers which have been regarded as extrav- 
agant in Germany have been made her by 
other managers. She is court singer and 
has received medals and other honors. 

In May, 1894, Ternina was at the Nied- 
errheinische Festival at Aix-la-Chapelle; 


Oct. 24, 1895. She sang with great success 


at the Netherlands, and she sang for the 


first time in London at a Wagner concert, 
conducted by Hermann Levi, April 25, 1895. 
At Covent Garden, a few seasons ago, she 
was crowned with laurel for her imper- 


sonations of Lenore, Isolde, Sieglinde and | 


Brunnhilde. 
_ Her career has been neither uncommon 
nor sensationally romantic. As she herself 


has said: ‘I have had no extraordinary » 
experiences, no adventures; and my imagi- : ake splendidly presented, and in the 
| ' ¢enderer episodes of the ‘‘Fidelio’’ aria 
A tall, commanding woman of nobly de- | 


nation is not fertile enough to invent any.’”’ 


‘veloped figure, of frank, mobile face, in 
‘which color comes and goes, with dark, 
Wavy, unparted hair, of peculiar fascina- 
tion in manner, with a freedom that is 


haunting voice in speech as well as in song 
—such was Milka Ternina in 1896, when 
she made her American début at the Bos- 
ton Theatre. She is the same today. Her 


‘Voice is a firmly controlled organ of liberal 


| sages” | 
she appeared at the Gewandhaus, Leipsic, | 
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Italian or the French stage, and, -indeed; 


she insists in her contract with the Munich 
management that she shall be heard in 


operas by Mozart, Weber, Verdi and others, 
as well as in the music-dramas of Wagner, 
for she is catholic in taste, and she knows 


that to remain mistress of bel canto she 


must sing—and not rarely—in operas that 


imperatively demand sustained and flowing 


song. The enchanting individuality of Ter- 
nina vivifies her impersonations without 
any distracting self-assertion. Brunnhilde 
in “Die Walkure,”’ Brunnhilde in “‘Siegfried”’ 
and Elisabeth in ‘“‘Tannhauser”’ are’ not 


merely three appearances of ‘Ternina in. 
different situations; the three women are. | 


distinct individualities, and yet the fra- 
grant charm of the woman beautifies the 


atmosphere of each character, 


FIFTEENTH SYMPHONY CONCERT. | 


Mme Ternina, to whom the climate of 
America has been most unkind, and 
prevented her appearance in this coun- 
try last season as well as delaying her 
debut this vear until recently, was a 
welcome soloist at last week’s sym- 
phony concert, and the cordiality of her 
reception must have convinced the great 
artist that her enforced retirement had 
not caused remembrance of her former ,; 
operatic work in this city to bo forgot- 
ten. She gave a recitative and arla 
from ‘‘Fidelio’ and the Brunnhilde mu- 
sic of the closing scene of “‘Gotterdam- | 
merung.’’ The orchestral numbers were 
Haydn's G major symphony and the 
‘“NMiedea’”’ orchestral suite by Vincent 
d’Indy, the latter for the first time here. 

Despite the fact that Mme Ternina 
has but recently been able to resume 
her prefessional duties, she showed but 
few traces of trouble with her throat, 

and "thr se were only in-sustéined pas- 
n’*the lower register, and in 
some of the attacks in the upper notes. 
|The rest of her performance is deserv- 
ing of warm praise, her interpretations © 
proving her right to be numbered among 
the foremost dramatic sopranos of the 
‘present day. Her voice is rich, powerful 
and sweet, and she colors her work 


| with a skill and intelligence unknown 


} to any except great artists. The im- 


passioned nature of her selections need- 


ed the surroundings of the opera stage | 


to be thoroughly effective, for there the | 
action is so closely associated with the 
vocal woérk that the interest is sus- 
tained; but sg far as her singing is con- 
cerned the intensity and dramatic force 


the beauty of the sympathetic voice 
was notably in evidence. Brunnhilde’s 
invocations to her steed were magnifl- 
cent examples of vocal recitative, car- 


‘ried through with thrilling effect and 
not shouted, but sung. Her whole per- 


neither arrogance nor affectation, with a. 


formance stamped her as one of the 
great interpreters of Wagner music, 


‘and at the close of the concert the au- 


dience expressed its appreciation of her 
work by innumerable recalls to the 


platform. 


The Haydn symphony sounded .a 


. Hy 01 us eclama- 
‘tion more or less untuneful. Yet Ternina, 
who knows the value of declamation when 
the occasion demands, is. mistress of bel- 
canto as well as dramatic diction. She an- 
swers all tests. She is at home on the 


second part an ng 
movement, possibly, call for specia 

mention by reason of the difficulties of 
the score, although those are not very 
formidable. The ‘‘Fidelio” and “Got-— 
terdammerung”’ music was all that need 
be desired, althotgh. the latter calls 
for a larger orchestra and special in- 

struments for producing Wagnerian ef- 

fects. 

The orchestral suite by Vincent d’Indy 
is a recent composition, and shows 
many traces in its orchestration of the 
Waener influence. The four movements 
open with dissonate chords and meas- 
ures which finally resolve themselves 
into harmonies quite skilfully worked 
out, but ‘not specially original in instru- 
mentation. he close of the second 
movement is very pretty, and the long- 
eontinued trillings in the strings at the 
opening of the third movement is rather 
striking, but the whole composition ap- 
pears to be written so as to introduce 


musical oddities, and the Wagnerian 


suggestions have not the dramatic force 
shown by the master. Commendable 
work was done by the orchestra, the 
wind. instruments deserving the most 
favorable mention, their share in the 
performance being specially prominent. — 

Miss Leonora Jackson will be the so- | 
loist this week, playing a Pen rd a 
concerto for the violin. The orchestral 
numbers will be the ‘“‘King Leaw’ over- 
ture, Berlioz; ‘‘Les Bolides,”’ Ceesar 
Franck, and Brahms’ second symphony. 
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MME. SEMBRICH THE SOLOIST. 


Wins Great Favor at Boston Symphony 
Orchestra Concert in New York. 
[Special Dispatch to the Boston Herald. ] 

NEW YORK, Feb. 21, 1900. Mme. Sem- 


pbrich was the soloist at the concert of . 


the Boston Symphony orchestra in Car- 


negie Hall this afternoon. She sang an 
aria from Mozart’s ‘‘Il Re Pastore’ and 
the ‘Casta Diva’ from Bellini’s 
‘‘Norma.”’ 

She gave these numbers with her 
usual faultless technique. The applause 
which followed her singing was so pro- 
longed that she would have been justi- 
fied in giving encores for both numbers, 
but she contented herself with singing 
again only after the Bellini selection. 

The most brilliant performances on the 


part of the orchestra were the three 


Hungarian dances, by Brahms, which 
brought the concert to a close. They 
were played in dashing style, with tech- 
nical perfection. For beauty of tone the 
sanone movement of Schubert’s ‘‘Un- 
finished Symphony’’ was prominent, 
while Cherubini’s ‘‘Overture to Anace= 
reon’” was given with rugged strength. 
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XVI. 
SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 17. AT 


Programme. 


(First time in Boston). 


ll confer a favor on 


them if they will remove their Hats. 


SYMPHONY No. 2, in D major, op. 73. 


I. Allegro non troppo. 
II, Adagio non troppo. 
III. Allegretto grazioso, 


CONCERTO for VIOLIN, in E minor 


I. Allegro molto appassionato. 


II. Andante. 
III. Allegretto non troppo. — Allegro molto vivace. 


OVERTURE to ‘‘Le Roi Léar.”’ 


IV. Allegro con spirito. 
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Miss LHONORA J ACKSON. 


Boston Music Hall. 
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There will be no Public Rehearsal and Concert next week. 
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SEASON 1899-100. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 


Mr. WILHELM GERICKE, Conduetor. 
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Programme. 
BERLIOZ. OVERTURE to ‘“‘Le Roi Léar.”’ 


MENDELSSOHN. CONCERTO for VIOLIN, in E minor, op. 64. 
I. Allegro molto appassionato. 
II. Andante. 
Ill. Allegretto non troppo. — Allegro molto vivace 


CESAR FRANCK. SYMPHONIC POEM, “‘Les Eolides.” 
(First time in Boston). 


— 


BRAHMS. SYMPHONY No. 2, in D major, op. 73. 
. Allegro non troppo. 
. Adagio non troppo. 
. Allegretto grazioso, quasi Andantino. 
. Allegro con spirito. 


MISS LEONORA JACKSON, 


The Great Violinist. Soloist: 


Miss LEONORA JACKSON. 
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There will be no Public Rehearsal and Concert next week. 
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““—““Y--dies in the audience will confer a favor on those occupying seats behind 
them if they will remove their Hats. 
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of Leonora Jackson. 


The concert began with Berlioz's over- 
ture to “King Lear.’”’ We have not any 
great faith in the musical illustrations 
which the French give to “the divine 
Williams; we recall many Gallic 
butcheries of our bard upon the Gallic 
stage; we have a vivid recollection of 
witnessing “Henry VIII.” as retouched 
by St. Saens and Armand Svivestre, and 
viewing short-skirted nymphs dancing 
Seotch reels in the ‘Pare de Richmon;” 
we recall seeing the ‘‘Tempest” worked 
up asaballet by Ambroise Thomas, with 

Miranda and Ferdinand capering all 
over the stage, with Caiiban grovelling 
-{o bassoon accompaniment, with angels 
' and gnomes galore in thie background. 
As yet there has heen no attempt to 
turn Hamlet’s soliloquy into a dance, or 

to introduce a ballet into Ophelia’s fu- 
neral scene. Berlioz at iecast comes near- 
est of all French composers io tne spirit 

of the poet; if he does not attain the 
fidelity of a Boito and Verdi, he at least 
does mot contradict the sentiment of 
any scene or minimize the erandeur of 
the situation: his balecony-scene is much 
truer to the idea of ‘““Romeo and Juliet” 
than the sugar-water of Gounod can 
claim to be; and if, in this ‘King Lear” 
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Symphony Concert---The Debut 


| 


overture, he has produced some ugly } 


music, it certainly suits well to the 
gloomy subject. A tender oboe thenie, 
excellently played, suggested the gentle 
Cordelia, while a series of explosions cn 
the kettle-drum might have conveyed 
any thoughit from lyddite bombs to the 
shocks of Fate. The tremendous erashes 
of horns, trumpets and trombones. near 
the end, were an unexpected carrying 
out of the line:— 

“Blow winds, and crack your cheeks!’’ 
Spite of some striking contrasts, the 
overture must be ranked as decidedly 
‘inferior to the ‘“‘Romeo and Juliet” sym- 
| phony, and to the “Carnaval Romaine” 
| overture by the same compcser. 

The chief interest of the concert cen- 
tred in the debut of a new violinist, an 
American girl who has won decided tri- 
umphs abroad. With the excessive 
claims made for Miss Leonora Jackson 
| by her agents, we have nothing to do, 
it is sufficient that she proved herself a 
thorough artist in many directions; pure 
intonation, clear harmonics, admirable 
| surety and an elegance of style charac- 
‘terized her work. It is possible that 

something is lacking in abandon and 
| passion, something yet to be desired in 
breadth, but this cannot be stated with 
certainty, for the Mendelssohn concerto, 
which was her letter of introduction, 
does not call for these qualities; it is 
one of the few famous violin concertos 
of the world because of its suavity and 
unstrained style, but it is a bit of Ches- 
terfieldian music which searcely de- 
serves to rank with Bruch’s G minor 
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_ Miss Jackson played the cadenza with 
excellent effect and very nearly evoked — 
applause in the middle of the work by it; 
Mendelseohn has here cleverly blocked 
the soloist from winning laurels at the. 
cadenza in the development of the first 
movement, instead of in its coda, where 
it belongs, so that the climax shall be- 
a more musicianly one. This arrange- 
ment leads one to think that the cadenza 


may yet be abolished altogether. Mo- ~ 


zart, who was always ready to make 
concessions to soloists, may be regarded - 
as the father of this personal display of 
technique, but Beethoven and Brahms 
both have shown their antipathy to its 
perpetuation, and in the newer works 
the cadenza is becoming more and more 
rare. ae | 

The concerto seemed to present no dif- 
ficulties ‘to Miss Jackson, and she took 
the final movement at a fiying pace, yet 
without any trace of blurring or of in- 
security. The pensive character of the 
slow movement, a genteel sadness such 
as Thomas Moore brought into poetry 
and Mendelssohn often affects in music, 
was also charmingly brought out. In 
short, Miss Jackson has made as much 
of a success as the character of the 
composition would allow. She was re- 
called again and again, given floral trib- 
utes and in every way received a vel- 
come that was memorable. We hope to 
hear her in other works, for the Men- 
delssohn concerto is by no means the 
yardstick that we should choose to meas-~ 
ure an artist by. ; ‘ 

Cesar Franck’s symphonic poem, “The 


Aeolides.” followed. It is one of the | 
most logical and intelligible compositions — 
that we have yet heard from this com- 
poser. It might almost all be derived 


from two notes which are given at th 


outset. Spite of the almost constant de- 
velopment of these two and the succe2d- — 


ing three notes, monotony is avoided. 
The daughters of Aeolus are not pic- 
tured individually, but, jiudging from 
the manner in which the zephyrs sighed 
through the composition, we imagine 


that a Boston east wind was not among | 


them. The work is not in any set form, 


the “symphonic” adjective here being | 


used in the French sense and meaning 
merely “orchestral.” The ingenuity of | 


the development is the one chief charm | 


of it all. for there are no striking con- 
trasts or sudden transitions in it, and 
(‘for this relief much thanks!’’) there 
are none of the modern strivings after 
tional caittastrophes or hair-raising dis- 
sonances. It was interesting to have 
Berlioz and Cesar Iranck on the same 
programme; it gave a good illustration 
of the scope of the modern French or- 
chestral school. : 
Brahms no longer causes the exodus 
that he used to do in our symphonic con-— 
eerts. It was, to be sure, not the best 
place in the world for the D major sym-_ 
phony, for its first movement is full of » 
subtle development, and the audience . 
had been given a very large dose of this” 


‘treatment in Franck’s work. But thi 


second symphony is the most popular ¢ fo 
the four, and the beauty of the third, 
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‘wearled w th too much figure-treatment. 
"The whole symphony was excellently 
‘played; Mr. Gericke sives a certain 
‘strength and power to Brahms that one 


does not always hear, and that becomes | 
The careful detail-work of | 
‘our conductor is never seen to such good | 


him well. 


advantage as in a 'Wagner score of a 
Brahms symphony. The concert that 
began with Gallo-Shakespearian agony 
-ended® with Teutonic peace and pro- 
fundity. Louis C. Elson. 
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AMERICA'S GREAT VIOLIN 


Leonora Jackson of Chicago is Returning to. the 
United States Loaded With European Honors 


7 —The Most Critical 


Audiences of Germany, | 
England and France Have Hailed Her as One| 


of the Greatest Virtuosos Living. 


A slip of a girl with a violin tucked 
under her chin is Leonora Jackson, who 
is just now coming back to America 
after winning the most valuable musi- 
cal laurels that Germany, England and 
France can bestow. America has good 
reason to be proud of her, for it was 
owing to the generosity and confidence 
of two score of wealthy art loving 


Americans that she has been able to 
complete her studies under the greatest 
European masters. 

Now that she is returning to tour wifh 
the New York philharmonic and Thom- 
as’s Chicago orchestra, she will prove 
to her admiring countrymen and women 
how really great her genius is. 

It is fairly overwhelming to think of 
all this little lady has achieved in her 
ne for she is hardly out of them 
yet. 

In Berlin her education was carried 
on under the great Joachim, whose 
dearest pupil she is, and she made her 
formal debut three years ago in Berlin 
with the splendid philharmonic. or- 
chestra; immediately afterward she 
was commanded to play before. the 
German empress, who gave her the 
heartiest praise, Following this the 
conquering heroine won the Men- 
delssohn state prize given by the Prus- 
gian government, and then, after a few 
more concerts, the able young girl 
went over to England. 

There she enjoyed not only the great 


honor of playing with the London phil- 


harmonic orchestra, but she went by 
special invitation to Windsor and S80 | 


charmed Queen Victoria that she show- 


ered the sincerest compliments on the | 
girl, and as a memento of the visit | 


presented Miss Jackson with a lovely 
cross of diamonds. 

A little before her interview with 
the queen, Leonora Jackson had 
reached what to a true musical artist 
signifies the top ~noteh of glory, that 
is an invitation to play at the world 
famous Gewandhaus of Leipsic with 
Nirisch’s orchestra. 

She execited before the most critical 
sudience in the world that most diffi- 


cult and dangerous piece of music the 
Brahms concerto, and did it so well, 
that Joachim wrote on her orchestral 
patetion, ‘“‘At last Leonora thou canst 
play it,” and the critics of Germany 


| 
| 
| 
: 
| 


| 
: 


agreed that only Joachim himself could 


have played it any better. 

From Germany to France the violin- 
ist traveled and in Paris played at tlie 
most brilliant concert of the_ spring 
given in honor of the king of Norway 
and Sweden. | 

Finally at the last Colonne concert of 
the Parisian season she again played 
the Brahms concerto and won five re- 
calls in the midst of tremendous enthu- 
siasm. All these laurels she comes to 
lay before the people in America, who 
can proudly hail her, as have the Ger- 
man and English public, as one if not 
the most gifted violinist of today. 
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Music Hall: Boston Symphony Orchestra 


The programme of the sixteenth sym- 
phony concert, given in the Music Hall last 


Saturday evening, was: 
| Berlioz: Overture to ‘‘Le Roi Léar,’’ opus 4, 


Mendelssohn: Concerto for Violin, in E minor, 
opus 64, 
César Franck: Symphonic Poem, ‘‘Tres Holides.”’ 
(First time in Boston.) a 
Brahms: Symphony No, 2, in D major, Opus is. 
Miss Leonora Jackson was the violinist. 


The introduction to Berlioz’s “King Lear’ 
was grandly played; never have I heard its 
strong dramatic side more vividly brought 


out. That “sleep to death” of the kettle- 


drums was in itself an inspiration, and how 
beautifully Mr. Longy played the pathetic 
oboe solo! One could well understand Ber- 
lioz exclaiming—on conducting a rehearsal 
of this overture, which he had not heard 
for ten or twelve years, at the Prince of 
Hohenzollern-Hechingen’s chateau of Loe- 
wenberg—‘Mais dest foudroyant! com- 


ment, d’est moi qui ait fait cela?’ But the | 


beginning of the Allegro disperato ed agi- 
tato came like a dash of cold water; it was 
agitated, if you please, but there was no 
desperation in it. INever since I first heard 


this overture, under Pasdeloup in Paris, in | 


1869, have I heard this Allegro played with 
any effect. It has never sounded headlong 
and passionate; the first theme sounds 
merely academic, and the second theme 
weak—with a trivial, dance-hall lilt to the 
concluding phrase. I feel it in my bones 
that this Allegro can be made to sound 
very differently; on Saturday evening the 


| proper desperate mood was hinted at only 


toward the end. 


Franck’s ‘‘Eolides’’ turns out to be thor- | 


oughly charming. Here ig the right, the 


really poetic, way to write a symphonic |) 


poem! You feel that Franck had soaked 
himself through and through with the 


beauty of Leconte de Lisle’s wonderful : 


poem, had entered fully into the spirit of 
its underlying emotion, and then thrown it 
aside, to express that emotion in his own 
musical way, without troubling himself 
about details. He has eliminated all that 
was unessential, and sung of nothing but 
the breeze and the poet’s joy in the breeze. 
The thing is as full of exquisite musical 
beauty as it is of poetry. With what gen- 
uine power has he not worked out his sin- 
gle musical idea! never leaving it for any- 
thing else, yet never for a moment giving 


you the impression of monotony, of pov- | 
That single idea seems — 


erty of invention. 
newer and fresher every time it is repeated. 


The work is in no wise tremendous, a work | 
in half-tints, but there is true genius in it. | 


It was admirably read and played, with | |. metronome in his heart, and kept strict 


convincing poetic insight and sympathy. 
~In Brahms'’s ever-delightful D major sym- 
hony Mr. Gericke and the orchestra fairly 
outdid themselves. Ah! there is no smell 
of mortality about that work. You can say 
of it, as Spurgeon once said of the grace of 
the Lord: ‘‘’T is like a round of beef; you 
can cut and come again!”” — 
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it is, she does not stagger under it. | No 
being a specialist, I cannot competently © 
speak of her technique; only it takes no 
violinist to appreciate what a wonde ful 
bow-arm she has—that anyone can see.) 
But the searching beauty of her tone, the, 
purity of her sentiment, her earnest Cont: 
centration and fine musical instinct are of 
a very rare sort. She plays with a 
without a suspicion of bumptiousness. tr 
think the maturity of her artistic develop- 
ment has been considerably overrated; she 
is still a young girl, feels like one, and | 
plays as she feels. The Mendelssohn cone - 
eerto contains much that. is peculiarly 
adapted to a talent like hers, beside not a 
little that escapes such immaturity of per-— 
ception. The work is at once very fresh 
and romantic and very mature in feeling; 
with all the “tnbescholtenheit,” the un-_ 
spoiled innocence of its sentiment, its un-— 
derlying emotion is not that of sweet six- 
teen. | 

There is probably no other violin con- 
eerto in the whole list that has been s0 
variously—and, upon the whole, so wrongly ; 
—conceived by modern violinists. Several 
have shown a certain greatness in it, but 
too seldom of the right sort. I forget how 
Sarasate played it; for his sharp E-string” 
put all appreciation to flight. I should say 
that Wieniawski was the only one I ever 
heard give a really model performance. 
Camilla Urso runs him hard, but does not 
quite touch him. Perhaps the most pene- 
tratingly effective playing of it, and at the 
same time the very worst conception, was 
Teresina Tua’s; she did the wrong thing in 


| a peculiarly masterly way. When it came 


to that long-held high A, with the ensuing 
eadence in G@ major, at the close of the 
second theme, hall and audience vanished, 
and you found yourself alone with Teresina 
under the summer moon, with her sobbing | 
‘‘Pour toi je veux mourir’’ upon your breast 
—like Calvé in “Waust.’’ A very romantic 
moment, but savoring in nothing of Men- 
delssohn, whose music was not made for . 
desperate flirtations with boarding-school | 
misses. After all, the great trouble with | 
nearly all the playing of the E minor con-. 
certo we have heard here for years is that 
people are so terribly bent upon modern- 
izing Mendelssohn—an entirely modern 
man, in his own day, but with a peculiarly 
ephemeral “modernity.”’ If ever there were 
a man who had nothing whatever to do 
with the dominant musical spirit of our 
time, Mendelssohn was that man; it was. 
diametrically opposed to everything in his 
nature, he would none of it and hated it. 
Mendelssohn, like oid Sebastian Bach,: had 


time with it in all he wrote. Play fast and 
loose with his regularity of rhythm, and 
you kill him outright, his heart stops beat- 
ing. He was an intense man enough, but > 
his intensity was rot of the passionate 
sort: it was, for the most part, an intense 


joie de vivre, a high-strung nervous mood, — 
not passion. Put passionate expresasiol 


into his cantilena, with the rhythmical ¢ 
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> denied thet - Miss Jackson | 


leat of the concerto in the 


strit: but with more. sanity, © 


er sense of musical. proportion. 
a the Tua was here last, she was 


o chicken , and had a virtuosity in matters | 
OX ee lon which no young girl can 


» was no sophistication of senti- 
ppeal which she had not made her 
eee thoroughly a ‘‘fausse naive.” 

ackson is still a good deal of a real 

1 goes to no lengths of sophisti- 

2 seems a very intelligent, weil- 

: person; I a talk with 

‘ Jeat evening, and was struck particu- 
| ly w {th what she said of the Beethoven 
:; “Oh, you have to have three or 

fay hairs before you can play that!’ 

I am the last to wish anyone gray 

i uatore her time; but I am sure that 

5 year herce Miss Jackson will be ihe 
to smile at some of the things she 
pens ‘the Mendelssohn concerto now. 
ring of the second movement is 


ut ifuily wrong. This andante is not 


yo 


~oldpaigerh music ever written; there are 


thin; ag it which I personally abominate. 
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} octaves of the second theme Men- 
1 shows all his most disagreeable 


| de “vga make you feel ready to shed 


last drep of blood to help the priests 
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| best when played right; the first 


heme is charming in grace and a certain 


aerness of fecling, and ought to be 
Lin strict time, with metronomic per- 


J! But though not great,.the thing 


y of rhythm. Its emotion does not 


*s ; wes. the luliaby point; try to make 
jr. matic, and you vulgarize it. 

thus harped on Miss Jackson’s 

amatt turity because I find so much that is 

a “= ‘genuine in her, so much that 

>) show a potentiality of: growth 


dr »ning. All she needs is age; and 
sno need of hothouse forcing. Let 


tt 
, ehh 
ri 


ere che gro ' up naturally. She has already | 
n: sitely yaluable experience in solo — 


‘she has reached the point where | 


ono schoolmaster. And when one 
n one’ $ own fect at her age, a little 
“go ‘ing is inevitable at first. With 


453 a in to develop themselves ‘and | 
aca, 


and evident earnestness, her | 


ang ae nt should be only a matter. of 

| io oe ‘it is, she is eminently worth 
| ay a: She is. no zero, far from it. 

ext pr mme—for Friday after- 

Me at ch ‘and Saturday . evening, 

| hohe 1ere __ being no rehearsal nor 

| tt rt ; Beethoven, overture 

, opus ‘72; Gluck, suite 

pulide’’; ‘Tchaikovsky, 
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passion. om lsat my ‘crowded. by: an ‘app pre sfati e 


ror g0 youn an artist, Miss ke fe) 
displays remarkable power in her na i on 
ing and seems to be a 
dinary effects without the slightest ap- 
parent effect. Her technical skill is of | 
the highest order; her command of ex- 


le to gain ay trapre | 


pression, as evidenced in the, beautiful . 


‘and familiar Mendelssohn concerto in E 
minor, might well be envied by many 
a virtuoso of high repute and much ex- 
perience. 


As regards purity of foie Miss Jackson 


also merits cordial praise. Aitogether, 


what with her unaffected style of | 


playing and her modest, graceful bear- 
ing she fairly conquered her first audi- 
ence in Boston and gained recall after 
recall. Miss Jackson has good reason 
to feel well pleased at.her reception by 


Boston’s symphony assemblages. The | 
orchestra’s accompaniment was a. con-— 


stant delight. 

Berlioz’ King Lear overture, with its 
wealth of orchestral effects, proved. an 
ber for Mr Gericke’s 16th program. 
ber for Mr Gerick’s 16th rogram. 
Brahm’s symphony No. 2, in minor, 
which brought it to a close, was played 
with a vigor and sureness that couid not 
well have been surpassed. One can 
scarcely realize, after such a masterly 
interpretation, that Brahm was ranked 


by name as tedious and obscure, even | 


at his best, not so many se2sons ago, in 
America. 

The novelty of the offering was Cesar 
Franck’s symphonic poem, ‘‘The Ad#oli- 
de,’’ as the program had it. It was in 
the poem ‘‘Les Eolides,’’ by Leconte de 
Lisle, that the Belgian composer sought 
his inspiration for his tone picture of 
love-sighs and love-longings. Certain- 
ly he limned an effective and pleasing 
work, utilizing to a remarkable degree 
the resources of the modern orchestra. 
One who seeks to find, verse by verse, 
a localized, melodic setting of De Lisle’s 


poem, will find his theory hedged about » 
with difficulties, but the general intent . 


by many as tedious and obscure, even 
“to the general.’’ The symphonic poem 
was performed with more than usual 
grace and skill. 

There will: be no Symphony rehearsal 
_and concert this week. On the, orches- 
| tra’s reentrance, March 2, the program 


willinclude Beethoven’s ‘‘Lecnore’’ over- | 


reid A a suite from Gluck’s ‘“Iphigenie 
en Aulis,’’ Tschaikowsky's ‘“Hamlet’’ 


phony. Be ‘and Le Pa s Fourth sym- 


ph xine & 
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‘Overture to “King Lear,’’ op. 4 
-€oneerto for violin, o 


Recalls—The First Pertormance | 
“in Boston ofa ‘Symphonic Poem 
by Cesar Franck. 
The programme for tast evening's con- 


| cert—the 16th jn this season's series—by 


“the ‘Boston Symphony orchestra, Mr. 
Wilhelm Gericke conductor, was: 


ee | 
64 SD ES .. Mendelssohn | 


op. 
Symphonic Lah ‘les Eolides’’. .Cesar Franck 
rs 


t time in Beston. ) 
Symphony No. 2, im D major, op. 73.. 


The soloist: was Miss Leonora Jack- 
gon. of whose artistic career abroad ‘her 
native country has been kept informed 
go industriously for the past few years. 
It is to be feared that the. methods pur- 
sued by the talented young la ’s en- 
thusiastic press agent were not wholly 
judicious, for,they gave rise to expecta- 
tions that were not quite realized by her 
performances on this occasion. Miss 
Jackson is a young artist of decided 
merit. Her tone is very small, too small 
to prove effective in so spacious an 
auditorium as that of Music Hall. It is, 


‘~however, pure, and her intonation is 
admirable. 
freedom and grace, and her technique © 
is able and fluent. Her style is intelli- . 


She bows with largeness, 


gently artistic, and she plays with easy 
confidence. f 


ous, but there was nothing: Boma rkanle 
in it—at least, nothing to make com 
hensible the almost nil ultra laudatio 
that were circulated to. herald her Gone 
ing hither. She is evidently a very 
charming you lady,. and. certainly 
plays with bri lancy, good taste and 
carefully.trained skill. In force, individ- 
‘uality. and what is understood as tem- 
perement she ep at present lacking. | I[t 
Was all Very - elegant, even interesting 
‘reason of its neatness and freedom 
trom apere aleplay 1 the sake of effect. 


lent was made 
“fully dieu. and it’ 
future, ‘when she pd have attained 
‘tO greater maturity in regafd to style 
and. sentiment, is well worth watching. 
She met with a very cordial welcome, 
and at the close of. the. concerto was 
applauded. with extreme enthusiasm 
‘and recalled some four or five. times. 
The Cesar Franck work is the most 
readily. understood” music on a first 


ring, that has been given here from | 


ost § The nem very. brief 


his .. _ On the whole it is 
eo ig r 


..Brahms § 


bine ll 


ea treatment _ 
uctor cand his 
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ck; overture, ‘Hamlet,’ Tscha Kew 5 
Ok arg symphony No. 4, “Schumann,” was 
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THE SYMPHONY CONCERT. 


One cannot help thinking on hearing Barlioz’s 
overture to King Lear that had he written it later 


[without the pleasant surroundings ‘‘the balmy 


air of Nice” the orange groves, the blue sea and 
the mountains—that we should have had a more 
sombre setting for the story of the wroag2d and 


(suffering old monarch. As it 18, the pathetic 
Cordelia element seems to overbear the tempestaous 
and tragic as symbolized by King Loar. 


ula ‘seem that her |; 


] 


Mendelssohn’s violin concerto beloved of 
violinists and an ever-welcome addition to a musi- 
cal feast on this occasion derived new interest 
through its interpretation at the | ands of our young 
country woman M iss Leonora Jackson whuse great 
talent has received its encouragement and develop. 


Both her reading and her Ve See | ment through the best teachers and the most un- 


of the. concerto was steadily meritori- | 


tiring industry. 

The pure, full tone, the masterly bowing, intelli- 
gent phrasing and sympathetic feeling made her 
performance a delight and the audience was not 
backward in showing its appreciation, recalling 
her again and again. 

Les Eolides heard for the first time in Boston 
is froma poem by Lecomte de Lisle, but it 
ig evident the composer has only taken the 
general idea of the daughters of Eolus, sweeping 
through the air, now fiercely now wooiaogly soft and 
sweetly murmuring. It is scored by a master hand 
and is rich in harmonic fancy. It was charmiogly 
read aud played. | 

Brabms D Major symphony was splendidly 
rendered and seemed.in one move nent at 


“least to contain the suggestion of two composi- 


Weare a 


and 


tions that preceded it, since in the andante one 
could find the storm and stress that envelojed the 
unhappy Lear while the plaintive sighings of the 
winds, rising and falling, were clearly to be beard. 


— 
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“was wort great deal, in his way; but. 
“you should not make of him more than he 
was worth, least of all, what he was not | 
worth. He might write ‘Allegro molto 
_appassionato”’ at the head of a movement; 
but the player must not forget his personal 
-eguation, and should look at passion from 
his point of view. © 

_. It is not to be denied that Miss Jackson 
‘takes a good deal of the concerto in the 
Teresina Tua spirit; but with more sanity, 
‘with a finer sense of musical proportion. 
Then, when the Tua was here last, she was 
“no chicken, and had a virtuosity in matters 
of expression which no young girl can 


have: there was no sophistication of senti- 


' mental appeal which she had not made her 


own. She was thoroughly a “‘fausse naive.” 
Miss Jackson is still a good deal of a real 


naive, and goes to no lengths of sophisti- 
eation. She seems a very Intelligent, weil- | 
poised young person; I had a talk with | 
her lest evening, and was struck particu- | 
jarily with what she said of the Beethoven 
-eoncerto: “Oh, you have to have three or 
four gray hairs before you can play that!” 
Now, I am the last to wish anyone gray | 
hairs before her time; but I am sure that 


ten years herce Miss Jackson will be ihe 
first to smile at some of the things she 
does in the Mendelssohn concerto now. 
Her playing of the second movement is 
beautifully wrong. “This andante is not 
the greaiest music ever written; there are 
things in it which I personally abominate. 


_In those octaves of the second theme Men- 
delssohn shows all his most disagreeable 
side; they make you feel ready to shed | 
your last drop of blood to help the priests | 
of Baul! But though not great,.the thing 
sounds best when played right; the first 
theme is charming in grace and a certain 
tenderness of feeling, and ought to be 
‘played in strict time, with metronomic per- 


sistency of rhythm. Its emotion does not 
get beyond the luliaby point; try to make 
it dramatic, and you vulgarize it. 

I have thus harped on Miss Jackson’s 
immaturity because I find so much that is 
fine and genuine in her, so much that 
‘seems to show a potentiality of growth 


iigarity into his phrases. The man} A young « 
: in her native . 

| follo with interest | 
successes as a violinist abroad as well as. 


-and ripening. All she needs is age; and 
there is no need of hothouse forcing. Let 
her grow vp naturally. She has aiready 
had infinitely valuable experience in solo 
playing; she has reached the point where 
‘artists begin to develop themselves and 
‘forget the schoolmaster. And when one 
‘walks on one’s own fect at her age, a little 
“wrong-going is inevitable at first. With 
her talent and evident earnestness, her 
‘going right should be only a matter of 


‘time. As it is, she is eminently worth | 


“talking about; she is no zero, far from it. 


» The next programme—for Friday after- | 


March 2, and Saturday evening, 


bi Ma ch 3, there being no rehearsal nor | 
-eoncert this week—is: Beethoven, overture | 
| to ““Leonore,” No. 8, opus 72; Gluck, suite 


from ‘‘Iphigénie en Aulide’’; Tchaikovsky, 
Overture to ‘‘Hamlet,”’ opus 67; Schumann, 
-symphony No. 4, in D minor, opus 120. 

a W. F. A. 
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pride . 
at home, was welcomed with peculiar 
warmth at last week’s symphony con- 
certs. Miss Leonora Jackson’s fame had 
preceded her, and on the occasion of her 
appearance on our concert stage, Music 
hall was crowded by an appreciative 
company. | 

For so young an artist, Miss Jackson 
displays remarkable power in her play- 
ing and seems to be able to gain extraor- 
dinary effects without the slightest ap- 
parent effect. Her technical skill is of 
the highest order; her command of ex- 


pression, as evidenced in the, beautiful | 


and familiar Mendelssohn concerto in 
minor, might well be envied by many 
a virtuoso of high repute and much ex- 


| perience. 


As regards purity of tone Miss Jackson 
also merits cordial praise. Aitogether, 
what with her unaffected style of 


playing and her modest, graceful bear- | 


ing she fairly conquered her first audi- 
ence in Boston and gained recall after 


recall. Miss Jackson has good reason | 


to feel well pleased at her reception by 


Boston’s symphony assemblages. ‘The 


orchestra’s accompaniment was a. con- 
stant delight. 

Berlioz’ King Lear overture, with its 
wealth of orchestral effects, proved an 
ber for Mr Gericke’s 16th program. 
ber for Mr Gerick’s 16th program. 
Brahm’s symphony No. 2, in D minor, 
which brought it to a close, was played 
with a vigor and sureness that couid not 
well have been surpassed. One can 
scarcely realize, after such a masterly 
interpretation, that Brahm was ranked 
by name as tedious and obscure, even 


at his best, not so many se2sons ago, in | 


America. ; 


The novelty of the offering was Cesar 


Franck’s symphonic poem, ‘‘The A®oli- 
de,’’ as the program had it. It was in 
the poem ‘‘Les Eolides,’’ by Leconte de 
Lisle, that the Belgian composer sought 
his inspiration for his tone picture of 
love-sighs and love-longings. Certatn- 
ly he limned an effective and pleasing 


work, utilizing to a remarkable degree | 


the resources of the modern orchestra. 


One who seeks to find, verse by verse, | 


a localized, melodic setting of De Lisle’s 
poem, will find his theory hedged about 
with difficulties, but the general intent 
by many as tedious and obscure, even 
‘‘to the general.’’ The symphonic poem 
was performed with more than usual 
grace and skill. 

There will be no Symphony rehearsal 


and concert this week. On the orches- 
| tra’s reentrance, March 2, the program | 
willinclude Beethoven's ‘“‘Lecnore’’ over- | 


ture, a suite from Gluck’s ‘“‘Iphigenie 
en Aulis,’’ Tschaikowsky’s ‘“‘Hamlet”’ 
overture and Schumann's Fourth sym- 
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“A Young American Violinist Is 


Given a Cordial Greeting. 
Miss Leonora Jackson, Who Has 
‘Studied Abroad, Receives Several 
Recalls—The First Performance 
in Boston of a Symphonic Poem 
by Cesar Franck. 


The programme for last evening’s con- 
cert—the 16th in this season's series—by 
the Boston Symphony orchestra, Mr. 
Wilhelm Gericke conductor, was: 
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jot grace and chastity in sentiment pro- 
‘duces a charming impression. It was 


‘| beautifully read and played, but aid 
Inot appear to hit the taste of the audi- —" 
‘ence, for the applause at its close was 


far from vigorous, and general, | 


- 


The Berlioz: overture, which seems less. 


interesting, and in some respects more 


commonplace, than it used to be, ex- 
cept for the clearness and beauty of. 


the orchestration, obtained from Mr. 


Gericke a faultless interpretation, and 
was splendidly played by the orchestra, 
Brahms is always sure of sympathetic 
and loving treatment at the hands of 
both conductor and his‘players, and the 


‘performance of the symphony was no 


“ 


~ 


Overture to ‘‘King Lear,’’ op. 4 Berlioz 


Concerto for violin, op. G4d........ Mende!ssohn 
Symphonie poem, ‘Les Eolides’’. .Cesar Franck 
(First time in Beston.) 

Symphony No. 2, im D major, op. 15... . Brahms 


The soloist was Miss Leonora Jack- 
gon. of whose artistic career abroad her 
native country has been kept informed 
s0 industriously for the past few years. 
It is to be feared that the methods pur- 
sued by the talented young lady’s en- 
thusiastic press agent were not wholly 
judicious, for,they gave rise to expecta- 
tions that were not quite realized by her 
performances on this occasion. Miss 
Jackson is a young artist of decided 
merit. Her tone is very small, too small 
to prove effective in so spacious an 
auditorium as that of Music Hall. It is, 
however, pure, and her intonation is 
admirable. She bows with largeness, 


is able and fluent. Her style is intelli- 
gently artistic, and she plays with easy 
confidence. 

Both her reading and her performance 
of the. concerto was steadily meritori- 


exception to ths rule. Seldom, if ever, 
has the opening movement been given | 
go clearly and its grace and tenderness © 
more thoroughly brought out than they | 
were last evening. 

There will be no rehearsal and concert 
this week. The programme for the next 


seoncert is: Overture, ‘‘Teonore,’”’ Bee- 


thoven; suite from ‘‘Iphigenie en Aulis,” 


Gluck; overture, ‘‘Hamlet,” Tschaikow- 
sky, and symphony No. 4, Schumann. 


THE SYMPHONY CONCERT. 

One cannot help thinking on hearing Berlioz’s 
overture to King Lear that had he written it later. 
—without the pleasant surroundings ‘the balmy 
air of Nice’’ the orange groves, the blue sea and 
the mountains—that we should have had a more 
sombre setting for the story of the wroag2d and 
suffering old monarch. As it 1s, the pathetic 
Cordelia element seems to overbear the tempestuous 


and tragic as symbolized by King Lear. 


Mendelssohn’s_ violin concerto beloved of 
violinists and an ever-welcome addition toa musi- 


' eal feast on this occasion derived new interest 
freedom and grace, and her technique — 


ous, but there was nothing remarkable | 


in it—at least, nothing to make compre- 


that were circulated to herald her con- 
ing hither. She is evidently a very 
charming young lady, and certainly 
plays with brilliancy, good taste and 
carefully.trained skill. In force, individ- 
uality and what is understood as tem- 
perament, she is at present lacking. it 


‘Was all very elegant, even interesting 
‘by reason of its neatness and freedom 
from mere display for the sake of effect. | 


That she has marked talent was made 
fully clear, and it would seem that her 


future, when she shall have attained : 


to greater maiurity in regard to style 
and sentiment, is well worth waiching. 
She met with a very cordial welcome, 
and at the close of.the concerto was 
applauded with extreme enthusiasm 
and recalled some four or five times. 
The Cesar Franck work is the most 
readily. understood music on a first 
hearing, that has been given here from 
this composer. On the whole it is 
ulmost genial. The theme is very brief 
and is repeated persistently from the 
beginning to the end of the piece, but 
the Skill and originality of the har- 
monic progressions and the. beauty and 


freshness of the orchestration prevent 


this singuiar reiteration of one short 
phrase fram becoming wearisome. 


through its interpretation at the | ands of our young 
country woman M iss Leonora Jackson whuse great 
talent has received its encouragement and develop: 
ment through the best teachers and the most un- 
tiring industry. 

The pure, full tone, the masterly bowing, intelli- 


| gent pbrasing and sympathetic feeling made her 


hensible the almost nil ultra laudations {| performance a delight and the audience was not 


bacxward in showing its appreciation, recalling 
her again and again. 

Les Eolides heard for the first time in Boston 
is froma poem by Lecomte de Lisle, but it 
ig evident the composer has only taken the 


' general idea of the daughters of Eolus, sweeping 


through the air, now fiercely now wooingly soft and 
sweetly murmuring. It is scored by a master hand 
and is rich in harmonic fancy. It was charmingly 
read and played. 3 
Brakms D Major symphony was splendidly 
rendered and seemed in one move nent at 
least to contain the suggestion of two composi- 
tions that preceded it, since in the andante one 
could find the storm and stres3 that envelojed the 
uphappy Lear while the plaintive sighings of the 
winds. rising and falling, were clearly to be heard. 
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‘was worth a great 


é you should not make of him more than he. 
was worth, least of all, what he was not 


“worth. He might write “Allegro molto 
appassionato” at the head of a movement; 
put the player must not forget his personal 
equation, and should look at passion from 
his point of view. — 

It is not to be denied that Miss Jackson 
takes a good deal of the concerto in the 
Teresina Tua spirit; but with more sanity, 
“with a finer sense of musical proportion. 
Then, when the Tua was here last, she was 
no chicken, and had a virtuosity in matters 
of expression which no young girl can 
have; there was no sophistication of senti- 
' mental appeal which she had not made her 
own. She was thoroughly a “fausse naive.” 
Miss Jackson is still a good deal of a real 
naive, and goes to no lengths of sophisti- 


cation. She seems a very Intelligent, weil- | 
poised young person, I had a talk with | 
her lest evening, and was struck particu- | 
jJarly with what she said of the Beethoven | 
eoncerto: “Oh, you have to have three or | 


four gray hairs before you can play that!’’ 


Now, I am the last to wish anyone gray | wealth of orchestral effects, proved an 


“hairs before her time; but I am sure that 
ten years herce Miss Jackson will be ihe 
first to smile at some of the things she 
does in the Mendelssohn concerto now. 
Her playing of the second movement is 
beautifully wrong. This andante is not 
the greaiest music ever written; there are 
things in it which I personally abominate. 
In those octaves of the second theme Men- 
delssohn shows all his most disagreeable 


side; they make you feel ready to shed | 
your last drop of blood to help the priests | 


of Baul! But though not great,.the thing 
sounds best when played right; the first 
theme is charming in grace and a certain 
tenderness of feeling, and ought to be 
played in strict time, with metronomic per- 
sistency of rhythm. Its emotion does not 
get beyond the luliaby point; try to make 
it dramatic, and you vulgarize it. 

I have thus harped on Miss Jackson’s 
immaturity because I find so much that is 
fine and genuine in her, so much that 


“seems to show a potentiality of growth 
and ripening. All she needs is age; and | 


there is no need of hothouse forcing. Let 
cher grow tp naturally. She has aiready 
had infinitely valuable experience in solo 
playing; she has reached the point where 
artists begin to develop themselves and 
“forget the schoolmaster. And when one 
‘walks on one’s own fect at her age, a little 
“wrong-going is inevitable at first. With 
her talent and evident earnestness, her 
going right should be only a matter of 
time. As it is, she is eminently worth 
talking about; she is no zero, far from it. 

- The next programme—for Friday after- 
‘noon, March 2, and Saturday evening, 


March 8, there being no rehearsal nor 


neert this week—is: Beethoven, overture 


to ‘‘Leonore,”’ No. 8, opus 72; Gluck, suite | 


from ‘Iphigénie en Aulide’; Tchaikovsky, 
overture to “‘Hamlet,’’ opus 67; Schumann, 
‘symphony No. 4, in D minor, opus a0. 
aye W. F. A. 
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Bas DUR tg NANO M aa 8H  Me aed od aN 
young and gifted girl, ‘whose 
ve city’ and elsew 


at home, was welcomed with peculiar 
warmth at Jast week’s symphony con- 
certs. Miss Leonora Jackson’s fame had 
preceded her, and on the occasion of her 
appearance on our concert stage, Music 
hall was crowded by. an appreciative 
company. | 

For so young an artist, Miss Jackson 
displays remarkable power in her play- 
ing and seems to be able to gain extraor- 
dinary effects without the slightest ap- 


parent effect. Her technical skill is of . 


the highest order; her command of ex- 


pression, as evidenced in the beautiful - 


and familiar Mendelssohn concerto in ku 
minor, might well be envied by many 
a virtuoso of high repute and much ex- 


| perience. 


As regards purity of tone Miss Jackson 
also merits cordial praise. Aitogether, 
what with her unaffected style of 


playing and her modest, graceful bear- | 


ing she fairly conquered her first audi- 


ence in Boston and gained recall after | 
recall. Miss Jackson has good reason | 
to feel well pleased at her reception by | 


Boston’s symphony assemblages. ‘The 
orchestra’s accompaniment was a. con- 
stant delight. 

Berlioz’ King Lear overture, with its 


ber for Mr Gericke’s 16th program. 
ber for Mr Gerick’s 16th program. 
Brahm’s symphony No. 2, in D minor, 
which brought it to a close, was played 
with a vigor and sureness that couid not 
well have been surpassed. One can 
scarcely realize, after svch a masterly 
interpretation, that Brahm was ranked 
by name as tedious and obscure, even 


at his best, not so many se2sons ago, in > 


America. 

The novelty of the offering was Cesar 
Franck’s symphonic poem, ‘“‘The d®oli- 
de,’’ as the program had it. It was in 
the poem ‘‘Les Eolides,’’ by Leconte de 
Lisle, that the Belgian composer sought 
his inspiration for his tone picture of 
love-sighs and love-longings. Certain- 
ly he limned an effective and pleasing 


work, utilizing to a remarkable degree | 


the resources of the modern orchestra. 
One who seeks to find, verse by verse, 
a localized, melodic setting of De Lisle’s 
poem, will find his theory hedged about 
with difficulties, but the general intent 
by many as tedious and obscure, even 
“to the general.’’ The symphonic poem 
was performed with more than usual 
grace and skill. 

There will be no Symphony rehearsal 
and concert this week. On the orches- 


'\ tra’s reentrance, March 2, the program | 
i willinclude Beethoven's ‘‘Lecnore’’ over- 


ture, a suite from Gluck’s ‘“Tphigenie 
en Aulis,’’ Tschaikowsky’s ‘“FHamlet’’ 
overture and Schumann's Fourth sym- 
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with interest and pride .her 
' successes as a Violinist abroad as well as 


auditorium as that of Music Hall. It is, 
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A Young American Violinist Is 


Given a Cordial Greeting. 


’ 


Miss Leonora Jackson, Who Has 
‘Stadied Abroad, Receives Several 
Recalls—The First Performance 
in Boston of a Symphonic Poem 


by Cesar Franck. 


The programme for last evening’s con- 
cert—the 16th in this season's series—by 
the Boston Symphony orchestra, Mr. 


Wilhelm Gericke conductor, was: 
Overture to ‘‘King Lear,’’ op. 4 


Concerto for violin, op. G4...-.... Mende!ssohn 
Syinphonie poem, ‘Les Eolides’’. .Cesar Franck 


| (First time in Beston.) 


Symphony No. 2, im D major, op. 75....Brahms 

The soloist was Miss Leonora Jack- 
gon. of whose artistic career abroad her 
native country has been kept informed 


s0 industriously for the past few years. 
It is to be feared that the methods pur- 
| sued by the talented young lady’s en- 
_thusiastic press agent were not wholly 
judicious, for,they gave rise to expecta- 
tions that were not quite realized by her 
performances on this occasion. Miss 
Jackson is a young artist of decided 
merit. Her tone is very small, too small 
to prove effective in so spacious an 


however, pure, and her intonation is 
admirable. She bows with largeness, 
freedom and grace, and her technique 
is able and fluent. Her style is intelli- 
gently artistic, and she plays with easy 
confidence. 

Both her reading and her performance 
of the. concerto was steadily meritori- 


ous, but there was nothing remarkable | 


in it—at least, nothing to make compre- 
hensible the almost nil ultra laudations 
that were circulated to herald her coni- 
|ing hither. She is evident! a very 
charming young lady, and certainly 
plays with brilliancy, good taste und 
carefully.trained skill. In force, individ- 
uality and what is understood as tem- 
perament, she is at present lacking. it 
was all very elegant, even interesting 
by reason of its neatness and freedom 
from mere display for the sake of effect. 
That she has marked talent was made 
fully clear, and it would seem that her 
future, when she shall have attained 
to greater maturity in regard to style 
and sentiment, is well worth waiching. 
She met with a very cordial welcome, 
and at the close of the concerto was 
applauded with extreme enthusiasm 
and recalled some four or five times. 
The Cesar Franck work is the most 
readily understood music on a first 
hearing, that has been given here from 
this composer. On the whole it is 
ulmost genial. The theme is very brief 
and is repeated persistently from the 
beginning to the end of the piece, but 
the Skill and originality of the har- 
monic progressions and the beauty and 
freshness of the orchestration prevent 
this singular reiteration of one short 
phrase from becoming wearisome. 
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| performance a delight and the audience was not 
} bacxnward in showing its appreciation, recalling 
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ve Lf hg VP CeN aah (rr ae? weet aw? Vy 
pando is combi d with a certe in ef fi 
|,of grace and chastity in sentiment pro- 
‘duces’a charming impression. It was 
{| beautifully read and played, but atd: 
“not appear to hit the taste of the audi- — 
‘ence, for the applause at its close was 
far from vigorous, and general, | kee 

he Berlioz overture, which seerns less 
Anteresting. and in some respects more 
commonplace, than it used to be, ex- 
cept for the clearness and beauty of 
the orchestration, obtained from Mr. 
Gericke a faultless interpretation, and 
was splendidly played by the orchestra. 
Brahms is always sure of sympathetic 
and loving treatment at the hands of 
both conductor and his‘players, and the 
performance of the symphony was no 
exception to the rule. Seldom, if ever, 
has the opening movement been given 
go clearly and its grace and tenderness 
-mMore thoroughly brought out than they . 
were last evening. 

There will be no rehearsal and concert 
this week. The programme for the next 
concert is: Overture, ‘‘Teonore,’’ Bee- 
thoven; suite from “Iphigenie en Aulis,” 
Gluck; overture, ‘‘Hamlet,’’ Tschaikow- 
sky, and symphony No. 4, Schumann. 


~=—S 


THE SYMPHONY CONCERT. 
One cannot help thinking on hearing Barlioz’s 
overture to King Lear that had he written it later 7 
;—without the pleasant surroundings “the balmy 
+ airof Nice’? the orange groves, the blue sea and 
the mountains—that we should have had a more 
sombre setting for the story of the wroag2d and 
i suffering old monarch. As it 1s, the pathetic 
Cordelia element seems to overbear the tempestuous 
and tragic as symbolized by King Lear. 
Mendelssohn’s violin coacerto beloved of 
violinists and an ever-welcome addition to a musi- 


| cal feast on this occasion derived new interest 


through its interpretation at the | ands of our young 
country woman Miss Leonora Jackson whuse great 
talent has received its encouragement and develop: 
ment through the best teachers and the most un- 
tiring industry. 

The pure, full tone, the masterly bowing, intelli- 
gent phrasing and sympathetic feeling made her 


her again and again. 
Les Eolides heard for the first time in Boston 


)1s froma poem by Lecomte de Lisle, but it 


ig evident the composer has only taken the 
general idea of the daughters of Eolus, sweeping 
through the air, now fiercely now wooiagly soft and 
sweetly murmuring. It is scored by a master hand 
and is rich in harmonic fancy. It was charmingly 


read aud played. 


] Brabms D Major symphony was splendidly 


rendered and seemed in one move nent at 
least to contain the suggestion of two compos i- 
tions that preceded it, since in the andante one 
could find the storm and stres3 that enveloped the 
unhappy Lear while the plaintive sighings of the 
winds. rising and falling, were clearly to be neard. 
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Leonora Jackson, the violinist, who plays with the Symphony Orchestra, 
this week, was born 22 years ago in this city. Her mother studied singing in 
Italy, and is thoroughly musical. Miss Jackson’s earlier Hfe was spent in 
Chicago, where she studied the violin with Jacobson, Ruff and Carl Becker. 
In 1891 she went to Paris, where she studied a year under Leon Desjardins. 
The family met with pecuniary misfortune, and in 1892 and 1893 Leonora 
played at summer resorts along the New England coast and in the White 
Mountains, in order to gain money that she might continue her studies. 
‘Friends came to her help, and a fund was raised by admirers in Boston, 
Chicago, Cincinnati, New York, Philadelphia, Washington. She went to Ber- 
lin; where she studied under Joachim. Her first appearance in public was in 
that city, Oct. 17, 1896, with the Philharmonic Orchestra, led by her teacher, 
She played Wieniawski's D minor concerto, Brahms’s concerto, and Ernst’s 
Hungarian Rhapsody. In 1897 she took the Mendelssohn prize of 1500 marks, 
which had been taken before her by an American girl, Geraldine’ Morgan. 
During the last two years Miss Jackson has played in many European cities 
with great success, at leading concerts in London, -Paris, Leipzig, Munich, 
Geneva, Antwerp, etc. Her first appearance in the United States was.at 

~ New York, with the Philharmonic Society, Jan. 5, 1900, when she played 
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| ts clear, fanciful, poetic; but 1 can: well 


his music either sentimentally si m ale’ 


or piping hot would find. this musical, 


description of the five daughters 1 
Aeolus monotonous, 3, 
“Ss | 


After Berlioz had transcribed Weber's 


al! too familiar waltz for the orchestra, 
came Weingartner witn his polyphonic 
assault on the famous old tune. After 
Berlioz had written a ‘King Wear’ 


| overture, came Weingartner with an 

e Ove ty. orchestral piece, similarly entitled. The 
| latter has never been played in Bos- 
ton. It might be well to play it—fer 
the glory of Berlioz. It is true that’ 
this overture as a whole is not Berlioz 
at the height. of his wild imagination, 
and yet the composer provokes a mood 
with the very first recitative. And 
how moving, how pathetic are the solos 
given to the otce! Melidy was not 
the distinguishing characteristic: of this 
great poet who chose the crchestra as | 


) 
| 
i medium; but although his melody ' 


in 


——— oe 


Lzonora Jackson the 
Solo Violinist. 


is often painfully thought out, it-is 
often poignant, irresistible. T have | 
heard more tumu!tuous, more passion- 
ate performances of this overture than | 
that of last night, which, however, | 
gave genuine pleasure and strengthened - 
my admiration for even Berlioz the 


younger. ; 


, i j | 
She Plays M¢n !els- 
* # r 
Miss Lecnora Jackson,, who played 


, | | 
sohn’s Concerto. : 
here for the first time, was ry, Poke 

| 


The program of the 16th Symphony | rerey one ry, ie dee te nh dpe © 
to 14 sci last | haps local pride nad some ting to 

meeite bey ale enh arara apasapse tie tg ‘ with the unmistakable approval of the 

night in Music iat, Was ee ee people, Her performance did not justify | 
Overture to “King LG@ar’’ secccesessocsers Berlioz the extravagant foreign press notiecs 
Cancerto for violin oe pecceseccces Menacissohn | that were industriously supplied for two. 
‘‘Les Holides’’ ...César Franck | years or,so to American managers ard 

Symphony No. 2...s-+e+e+: Brahms | critics Pid ee agents in Durape, | eed 
P . -. | has had sound training in certain Clrec- 

Cesar vil anck _— morn Hi wae eee tions. Her bowing is excellent and the | 

symphonic poem, ‘‘Les Belives, by ’ | ¢goundations of her gencral technic have | 

lines of a poem by Leconte de Lisle: been well laid; she has eviderrtly “#2 | 
os : , ied hard and with commendabte ambhi- 

O brises flottantes des Cleux eines tion. The concerto itself does not catl | 

Du beau printemps douces haleines, a1 

Qui de baisers capricieux for any true depth of emoiuonal dis-. 
Caressez les monts et les plaines.”’ play. The sentiment is amiable and. 
genteel, with a dash of becoming mel- _ 

Which Mr. Apthrop translates as f0ol-| ancholy, and the strength is the con-— 
lows: ‘“O,-floating breezes of the skies, pr org Sete eae Hye = von in 

sweet breaths of the fair spring, that | Made {“Doished piece of mechan'aamy, 

caress the hills and plains with freak- the concerto always, unhder favorable- 

ish kisses.’’ Franck had no idea of ecnditions, interests and promotes con- 


» 


picturing in tones the whole of the mod- | tagious good feeling. A player of un-— 
erately long poem | mistakable temperament will make 
isto a layed May 13 himself known even in this concerto. 
The piece was first played May ‘% ty qo not say that Miss Jackson has’ 
1877, at a concert of the Société Na-) little or no temperament; I do say that | 
ticnale. led by Colonne; it was loudly ,she did not betray this quality to any 
: noticeable dexrce oe night, Her =: 
: é; ~ I formance was pleasant, GC ten commmecnd- 
96, 1882, when it was hissed, and he WAS table, cemeratis. creditable. It was not 
so angry—not at the audience, but at _ q great performance, and, if the player 
the composer—that he did not again put” wes at 7 best, | ane ad os Shag ot 
41 Tro As r press notices. ere is s to be sa 
iton a program! until en: a in behalf of Miss Jackson: She has 
the composer was dead—an 5. peen playing in many concerts since 
Theodore Thomas produced it in Chi-" she came to this country, too many for 
cago in 1895, repeated it in 1898, and — own — for she oll not ane 
‘ : ‘caro 7 Physique to undergo successiully sveh a 
led it in New York pagent the Chicag jPhysiaue tenould ike to hear her im a 
orchestra visited that city. smaller hall and in a varied program, 
It’ is a curious piece. A chromatic | She certainly gives much promi and 
theme—it is rather a sigh, as Mr. Ap-jher career will be watched with im 


thorp .says—is repeated over and over terest. 
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es 6 ciety arose and showered her with small bouquets off=eeeeswe) sate 
lwas still further aided by some violets. It seemed as if myriads of these fragrant purple pte 
s, which were exhibited duringd her ‘blossoms were thrown at her feet, over her head and 
Margaret Linton, who gave ayoung ‘shoulders. Miss Jackson said she could never forget the 
ypin’s Nocturnes.” The affaitjay on enthusiasm of her reception at Elberfeld. 
vent, the Chinese minister, Ger-an ab- ‘ In Paris ‘Miss Jackson played at the Colonne concert 
‘s and many other prominent and won instant recognition. In London she appeared 
Figo rma aes is to be hoped that Mrs,.4 for several times with the London Philharmonic, and her tour 
Seige ae eae york in future, rs old, throughout Great Britain was a veritable triumph. 
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PAL | HARMONIC CONCERT. * - about Before Miss Jackson went to Europe she had studied 
a ee Jey) ee. -eved for several years under two able Chicago teachers, Jacob- 
+ Jackson, the Young’ American | le who h oye Fl : : 
Wiolinist, Warmly Received. | the people who have been, jer fy son. and Carl Becker. She is, however, not a native of 
possible not to 7 1e renowned pianists of the... .of4] || Chicago, as has been frequently stated in the newspapers. 


mpossible not to regard the appearance : | 

ora Jackson at the third public concert to the doors this aftery.. pot Miss Jackson was born in Boston and her ancestors have 
*hilharmonic Society as the most impor- had played the first piec Sarak d nerations, and hence claims 
dent of the evening although there was yer PIeCE.. and || lived in New England for generations, 
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wann’s popular symphony in D minor 
MOET) 1 i pete PS ‘ 
d. The virtuoso is, under ordinary 


é nc g, less likely to predominate at 4 
| onic concert than at other functions 
Groughly musical, But Miss Jackson's 
quite out of the ordinary. She is an ob- 


of pa eto r interest to meny New Yorkers 
4a doubtful if a performer at one of these | _ 
delete : | ‘r each other to find thei 
g ever faced an audience which contained | . d 


by the many pianists whey i. 1 “Old Hickory” Jackson. 
on Paderewski now holds ” 


From the maternal side Miss Jackson inherits her 
ims! 


musical talent. Her mother is a thorough musician and 
studied singing in Italy when a young girl. In later years 
Mrs. Jackson, Leonora’s mother, studied medicine, and the 
daughter’s splendid health may be attributed to the 


se nna mother’s wise care, as the guidance of the artistic career 
my persons with a particular sympathy draughty, and several a , and the ultimate success are also due to the mother, 
is y¢ ung. American. Her talents were t the middle of his seventl,, har- |) When a very little girl Mrs. Jackson was urged by foolish 
ant, cower to cultivate age ; desi to all these obstacles people to permit Leonora to play in public, but with the 
‘a ceports of her successful appearances “simple, hero of the pianc t exception of the few appearances one summer in New 


yhave been regularly sent here. It was ‘vered by the vast audiencP 1 «England Leonora never played at a public concert until 
ear him. 
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the artist can rise superio! 
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vce atiaapegte . 4 che made her début in Berlin three years ago. 
a eT. oe vrenant * : It was only when reverses overtook the family that Mrs. 
‘sumbers to welcome her on both occa- ) 1} Jackson consented to let Leonora play at a few concerts, 
ae : on Seminary musicale vee who with the hope of earning some money to continue her 
ee corny of pegged ¥ J "eas Dean MATa abroad ' studies. But the struggles were soon put at an end when 
is procured for them. | She played | s Mix. Miss Julia Smithn Phil- | one noble soul conceived the plan ok raising a fund to 
6 concerto in) major and that pets of Puen ' e great I send Leonora abroad for three years uninterrupted study 
not of a phely te denies ag n i the schow!. Folinist (4 224 purchase for her a good violin. While the subscribers 
be @ trying ordeal. x which, i  *° this fund were men and women who performed their 
has a ’}a = good deeds unostentatiously, the members of the Jackson 
@ considerable extent, her bowing yo over the concert give? hilhar- 


90d tone, her technique isde- 
“by almost. : : : hey should make some public ac- 
d by almost masculine vigor, and her Bes week. | family feel now that t . 
throughout is characterized by com: y of Music ir knowledgment of the great kindness shown Leonora. 


rity. and self-possession. It is a ‘es. one ©. tested fF 
b AC to be ju by ahigh bs ; many secondlies, ; In view of the fact that the names of a few of Miss Jack- 
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“ = set po excellen début | son’s benefactors had been published, THE MusICcAL 
aspar gave : 


. 95 . |§ CouRIER representative received permission to print the 
Fantasie and eapaged qed of 4 sentire list ‘te the first time. There were at the beginning 
string quartet peg! c as 4 two or three persons who offered to stand all the expenses 
1 O. Weber, bey a. j i of sending Miss Jackson abroad, but it was finally decided 

w Loeffler, played Pe cinsic 4 that it would be best for Miss Jackson’s future if the 
‘2 talented mus am ) Reenter Piste all aul project assumed a national character, and sO shies i 
-eomposers of the time in that par- | . Mj Dexter, FlorencElber- to extend the privilege of contributing to the fund to 
tSaens, in treatl o- ayadee on L dows twenty residents in six of the principal cities of the United 
vag oe 0007 Sates. The twenty men and women composing the list 
ER : 
. 2 are: 

Seatiiaitel’ | | ———— % oo Mrs. Alexander McDonald and Mrs. L. B. Gibson, of . 
ma. Bus it , er qualities that ld and Ciacinnati; the late George M. Pullman, of Chicago; Mrs. 
le betterment that Paur has “oncerto. slayed George M. Pullman, Miss Florence Pullman, Edwin 

| Norton, Mrs. Edwin Norton, Mrs. S. E. Gross and Mrs. 
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his conversation is free and delightfu 
It | aly ‘he had begun to talk earlier in 
the evening! | | 
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of Leonora Jackson at the third public concert 
“ol the Philharmonic Society as the most impor- 
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h it in the second sym Bony | 


Jackson, the Young’ American 


tar i incident of the evening although there was | 


a number on the programme new to the orchestra 
“anc Schumann's popular symphony in D minor 
‘was. played. The virtuoso is, under ordinary 
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‘it is doubtful if a performer at one of these 


ru mstances, less likely to predominate at 4 | 
‘Philharmonic concert than at other functions | 
‘Jess thoroughly musical. But Miss Jackson's | 
ease is quite out of the ordinary. She is an ob- | 
ject of particular interest to meny New Yorkers — 


concerts ever faced an audience which contained | 
so many persons with a particular sympathy | 


for this young American. Her talents were 
_demovstrated here some years ago. Influential 
conga put it in her power to cultivate these gifts 
abroad and reports of her successful appeatances 
j in Europe have been regularly sent here. It was 
‘only at the Philharmonic rehearsal and concert 
at the progress in her art could be proved and 


r that reason Miss Jackson’s friends were present 
in large numbers to welcome her on both occa- 
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png be said at the outset that Miss Jackson's 
talents were entirely worthy of the cultivation 
: her friends procured for them. She piayed 
Brahms’s concerto inD major and that piece of 
‘music is not of a kind likely to make triumph 
with an audience easy, while its difficulties for the 
performer are great enough to be a trying ordeal. 
ii ‘Jackson came through the test with great 

edit. She has a good tone, her technique 1s de- 
vel to a considerable extent, her bowing 
i “marked by almost masculine vigor, and her 
pla throughout is characterized by _com- 
plete authority and self-possession. It is an 
evidence of her desire to be judged by a high stand- 
ard that she selected the Brahms concerto rather 
the other number which would have made 
her task lighter and probably moved her hearers 
ae fo expression of greater approval. It is not to 
be denied that the charm of Miss Jackson’s pert- 
le influence on her hear- 
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‘heen relied on to treat them with greater inspira- 
“tion and make the orchestra glow more vividly 
‘with the warmth and languid passion they sug- 
gest. The playing of the local orchestra was, of 
course, not so exquisitely finished as that of the 
‘Boston Museum. But it had other qualities that 
compensa for those deficiencies, and showed 
-the noticeable betterment that Emil Paur has 
brow sht tothe organization. 
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> of Music this evenings week. 
many secondlies, one © tested 
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Kaspar gave two excellen debut 
Fantasie’ and Nachez’ but in 
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ciety arose and showered her with small bouquets of 
violets. It seemed as if myriads of these fragrant purple 
blossoms were thrown at her feet, over her head and 
shoulders. Miss Jackson said she could never forget the 
enthusiasm of her reception at Elberfeld. 

In Paris Miss Jackson played at the Colonne concert 
and won instant recognition. In London she appeared 
several times with the London Philharmonic, and her tour 
throughout Great Britain was a veritable triumph. 

Before Miss Jackson went to Europe she had studied 
for several years under two able Chicago teachers, Jacob- 
son and Carl Becker. She is, however, not a native of 
Chicago, as has been frequently stated in the newspapers. 
Miss Jackson was born in Boston and her ancestors have 
lived in New England for generations, and hence claims 
no kinship with those Southern heroes, “Stonewall” and 
“Old Hickory” Jackson. 

From the maternal side Miss Jackson inherits her 
musical talent. Her mother is a thorough musician and 
studied singing in Italy when a young girl. In later years 
Mrs. Jackson, Leonora’s mother, studied medicine, and the 
daughter’s splendid health may be attributed to the 
mother’s wise care, as the guidance of the artistic career 
and the ultimate success are also due to the mother. 
When a very little girl Mrs. Jackson was urged by foolish 
people to permit Leonora to play in public, but with the 
exception of the few appearances one summer in New 
England Leonora never played at a public concert until 
she made her début in Berlin three years ago. 

It was only when reverses overtook the family that Mrs. 
Jackson consented to let Leonora play at a few concerts, 
with the hope of earning some money to continue her 
studies. But the struggles were soon put at an end when 
one noble soul conceived the plan of raising a fund to 
send Leonora abroad for three years’ uninterrupted study 
and purchase for her a good violin. While the subscribers 
to this fund were men and women who performed their 
good deeds unostentatiously, the members of the Jackson 
family feel now that they should make some public ac- 
knowledgment of the great kindness shown Leonora. 

In view of the fact that the names of a few of Miss Jack- 
son’s benefactors had been published, Tue MusIcAL 
CouRIER representative received permission to print the 
entire list for the first time. There were at the beginning 
two or three persons who offered to stand all the expenses 
of sending Miss Jackson abroad, but it was finally decided 
that it would be best for Miss Jackson’s future if the 
project assumed a national character, and so it was voted 
to extend the privilege ol contributing to the fund to 
twenty residents in six of the principal cities of the United 
Snates. The twenty men and women composing the list 
ATG. 

Mrs. Alexander McDonald and Mrs. L. B. Gibson, of | 
Cincinnati; the late George M. Pullman, of Chicago; Mrs. 
George M. Pullman, Miss Florence Pullman, Edwin 
Norton, Mrs. Edwin Norton, Mrs. S. E. Gross and Mrs. 
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nny Leonora Jackson. ikea 1400 td arose and showered her with small bouquets off 
violets. It seemed as if myriads of these fragrant purple 
CCOMPANIED by her devoted mother and her ‘blossoms were thrown at her feet, over her head and 
brother Ernest, Miss Leonora Jackson, the young ‘shoulders. Miss Jackson said she could never forget the. 
American violinist, arrived in New York last Friday on enthusiasm of her reception at Elberfeld. | 
the steamer Germanic, of the White Star line, after an ab- + In Paris ‘Miss Jackson played at the Colonne concert 


sence of six years in Europe. and won instant recognition. In London she appeared 
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When Miss Jackson left this country to g0 abroad for several times with the London Philharmonic, and her tour 
i hace serious study she was a slip of a girl, fourteen years old, throughout Great Britain was a veritable triumph. ae 
(MARMONEO CON and fourteen plus six are twenty, so that she is just about Before Miss Jackson went to Europe she had studied 
: a ore. From a sweet-faced, blue-eyed for several years under two able Chicago teachers, Jacob- 
nist, layed at a few New England summer son and Carl Becker. She is, however, not a native of 
S8tD: eloped into a tall, graceful Chicago, as has been frequently stated in the newspapers. 
si who does not Miss Jackson was born in Boston and her ancestors have 
h. look her twenty years. y-blue eyes and 7 lived in New England for generations, and hence claims 
poetam the “Mozartian’” brow reflect the genius. In all that per- 1 no kinship with those Southern heroes, “Stonewall” and 
et ‘symphony ¥ j,ins to worldly matters, Miss Jackson is still a child, con- 7 “Old Hickory” Jackson. 
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Tegal virtu , under fiding, sweet, gentle and modest. From the maternal side Miss Jackson inherits her 


. Snide in Roof ines ~ ° ° . 
- conce . musical talent. 
id ernegiode To a representative of THE Musical COURIER who saw cal talent. Her mother is a thorough musician and 


Ts apn her at the Manhattan Hotel a few hours alter she left the | studied singing in Italy when a young girl. In later years 
fon steamer the young artist said: 1 Mrs. Jackson, Leonora’s mother, studied medicine, and the 


oubt tn Avericn auain. It daughter’s splendid health may be attributed to the 
esp Receaid mother’s wise care, as the guidance of the artistic career 
“Regarding my tou and the ultimate success are also due to the mother. 


here much until after my début with the New York Philhar- When a very little girl Mrs. Jackson was urged by foolish 


it in her monic, But I will tell you this, the public must not expect f people to permit Leonora to play in public, but with the 
sg 2 7 exception of the few appearances one summer in New 


: me to be an Ysaye, Joachim or Sarasate. As a profes- eee aa S eed bi " 
ihe sional artist my motto shall remain what it was during my f a al eonora never played at a public concert untl 


pars) ‘Work hard and expect little’ We sakes. | she made her début in Berlin three years ago. 
It was only when reverses overtook the family that Mrs. 
Jackson consented to let Leonora play at a few concerts, 
De mn ; 7 with the hope of earning some mone to continue her 
eo agaealee § Siak ia studies ag the Pressdavet were soon oa at an end when 
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great enough to be a try | Joachim, conducted the concert. The young violinist | 
can se peel ath ir played upon that occasion the Brahms Concerto, which, | 

argh pg nil by the way, she is to play with the New York Philhar- | good deeds unostentatiously, the members of the Jackson 

a monic, Friday afternoon and Saturday night of this week. > family feel now that they should make age public ac- 
lf-possesston. | It was this beautiful and difficult composition that tested q = knowledgment of the great kindness yaa nese ‘ 

3 Brahms cones the breadth and skill of the young artist. in view of the fact that the names of a wasp - yee - 

nd prot ae oeed 4+ As many predicted, the success of the Berlin début son’s. benetactors had been published, HE MUSICAL 

ater a CouRIER representative received permission to print the 


: ae SproNel. Is proved an .‘open sesame,” not only in Germany, but in ree ent 
entire list for the first time. There were at the beginning 
two or three persons who offered to stand all the expenses 


yagreeable afluence on| Paris and in the principal cities of Great Britain. In all of 
of sending Miss Jackson abroad, but it was finally decided 
that it would be best for Miss Jackson’s future if the 


i he ay of 3 hese cities Miss Jackson played with the great orchestras. 
¥] Some of our readers will remember the despatches of 

project assumed a national character, and so it was voted 

to extend the privilege of contributing to the fund to 


Miss Jackson’s appearance at the Gewandhaus at Leipsic, | 
with Nikisch, and later with Weingartner at Munich. | 
twenty residents in six of the principal cities of the United 
w,mq before she sailed), under auspices that betokened many States. The twenty men and women composing the list _ 
asstol happy omens. Besides the orchestra, a large choral so- 
dencies, a4 finished playing the Bruch Concerto, she was recalled and Cigcinnati; the late George M. Pullman, of Chicago; Mrs. 
, Emil M. Pullman, Miss Florence Pullman, Edwi 


Miss Jackson closed her last European tour at Elber- 
+ MM feld, in Southern Germany, December 16 (just four days 
and languid are: 
wos fches a . 
j amished #8} ciety took part at the concert. After Miss Jackson had Mrs. Alexander McDonald and Mrs. L. B. Gibson, of. 
= | presented with a handsome floral piece. Then she played George , 
ae again, and after that the young women of the choral so- Norton, Mrs. Edwin Norton, Mrs. S. E. Gross and Mrs. 





, | George H. Laflin, all of Chicago; Francis T. S. Darley, | and Evelyn Forsyth as the 

of Philadelphia; the late Mrs. William H. Vanderbilt, of iouerite Layton, daughter ol 

New York; her son, George Vanderbilt, and her daughter, on, of Ohio, as Nanki-Poo 
Mrs. William Douglass Sloane; William S. Hawk, of the 5f Ko-Ko in the evening per 
Manhattan Hotel; Mrs. Susan Whitney Dimock, Miss ‘Miss Civalier appeared in the 
Alida Chanler and Gen. Horace Porter, all of New York; ne of the best features of the B 
the late Mrs. Oliver Ditson, of Boston, and Mrs. J. M. ness with which all the parts ° 
Sears, of Boston; Capt. George E. Lemon, of Washing- 3s of enunciation in the sing-# oston Music Hall. 
ton, D. C. 1 in these respects, and the 

In addition to the above list a large number of people st Tuesday that these youn of 

aided Miss Jackson in making her career. Chief among well to commit the errors o- 
others are Dr. William Mason and Mrs. Charles Ditson, guilty. W. H. Conley was ¢ 


of New York; Mrs. Sarah W. Whitman, J. K. Paine and ;.ade many original witticisms§ 


B. J. Lang, of B , and Mrs. Calvin Bri d Mrsytseracpks in nnnt “ , az a = 
B. J. Lang, of Boston, and Mrs, Colvin Brice ond Mammen || BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
Miss Jackson owns a fine Storioni violin. Storioni was. playing at the symphony ' 


a contemporary of Stradivarius, and there were people initieten- oy afternoon and ‘the 
their day who believed the fiddles of both were of “équal 4 -. -eght, She looks young and Mr. WILHELM GERICKE, Conductor. 


; ; : i, e with her somewhat 
perfection, but be this the case or not, Miss Jackson will, sare ot slender figure. She is 


not be wholly satisfied until her possessions include a gen-tiying,”’ and although not : 


uine “Strad.” As a favored daughter of earth she may’ be-' girl has a winsome facy 
.00, amof expression. Her bear 


realize the fulfillment of this wish before a great while. o showatform is modest and a} XVII CONCERT 
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In the matter of practising, Miss Jackson devotes be- me thoroughly self-pos 


tween four and five hours a day to the work, and in all view ofy afternoon she was. in 
the time, like every true artist, she is more concerned with Bich Ipf pale blue, her only 0 
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the quality than quantity of tone. lust” of her: by the Queen afte 

Victor Thrane, Miss Jackson’s manager, has arranged; gordidid at Windsor by reques 
an extended tour for his young star. She is booked fort which pnir which Miss Jackso 
appearances with the Boston Symphony Orchestra, and minis-Last night she had more 
the Symphony orchestras of Chicago, Cincinnati, St. Louis, ¢aise re had on Friday after- 
and Pittsburg, and also as soloist of many other concertSian ourpoked prettier in conse 


in different parts of the country. dant Magee hedge ve ! 
Miss Jackson’s mother and brother will go with her On | eime-es. Miss Jackson’s moth¢ BEETHOVEN. OVERTURE to “Leonore.” 


the tour. It is in the dual capacity of private secretary or agp with her always. S 
and piano accompanist that Mr. Jackson travels with hisigineer.1e Symphony orchestra | 
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ni +99 | Moderato non lento. . ; 
her mother and brother were called “The Jackson Trio, paps n tomorrow evening inns des Haclaves: "Aileare. From “Iphigénie en 


for the three were inseparable and devoted to each other. enough with Ternina. For t . Tambourin: Presto. Aulide.”’ 


' ho does. 2 Was . Gavotte: Moderato. From “Armidé and a 
The following is of interest in this story: re Ps dp trip Miss . Jackson Ww . Grande Chaconne: Allegro moderato. OE rer hiadele 


“Mlle. Leonora Jackson was unknown in Geneva, but ude of: , | en Aulide.” 

in a few monients made an impression by the authority of (Put together by F. A. GEVAERT.) 
her personal talent. This artist is happily endowed; she 

possesses a sure and superb technic in all the countless. Ny i MESS ATEOVSKY. 
difficulties of the violin, a bow energetic in passages of : 

force and tasteful when befitting. Mlle. Jackson, how- 

ever, does not aim at being merely an accomplished vir- 

tuosa; her youthful talent is already matured by reflec- 


tion and her interpretations have an intensely musical 
Dp y SCHUMANN. SYMPHONY No. 4, in D minor, op. 120. 


character. I. Ziemlich lan 
“The Concerto of Brahms is rather a symphony with Ir Romasiee: eo aie dae eae 
violin principal than a work destined to display the vir- 7 pe on Maga "Nima 
tuoso, and many violinists dread to touch-it. Mlle. Jack- 
son has labored in the best school, that of Joachim, and 
on Saturday she played it with real authority, mastering $$ : aha eared 
all the difficulties of the work while comprehending the Ladies in the audience will confer a favor on those occupying seats behind 


; : : them if they wi 
thought in it, and consequently the public applauded her em if they will remove their Hats. 
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PHANTASIE-OVERTURE, ‘‘Hamlet.’’ op. 67. 





George H. Laflin, all of Chic warmly and repeatedly. | 
of Philadelphia; the late Mrs “Afterward Mlle. Jackson gave with exquisite charm {the 
New York; her son, George V delicious Canzonetta of Tschaikowsky, and the imp 
Mrs. William Douglass Sloant cable virtuoso was revealed in a marvelous interpretat: 
Manhattan Hotel; Mrs. Susi of the ‘Airs Hongrois,’ of Ernst, a veritable feu d’arti 
Alida Chanler and Gen, Horac of aj the difficulties of the violin, which were surmoun 
the late Mrs. Oliver Ditson, y the artist with admirable delicacy and sureness. K\- 
Sears, of Boston; Capt. Geor .ajjeq several times with enthusiasm, Mlle. Jackson playe|t 
ton, D. C. in the purest style an Adagio of Bach for solo violin. Hey 
In addition to the above lis ahsolute success leads to the supposition that Mlle. 
aided Miss Jackson in making Jackson will not be long in returning to Geneva.’— 
others are Dr. William Masot Geneva Tribune, December 5, 1899. 
of New York; Mrs. Sarah W. 
B. J. Lang, of Boston, and ECO le ag eee a ee eT Te 
John A. Logan, of Washington, D. C. as much of a furore as was expected 
Miss Jackson owns a fine Storioni violin. Stori: by her superb playing at the symphony 
a contemporary of Stradivarius, and there were pé¢ rehearsal Friday afternoon and the 
their day who believed the fiddles of both were roe capi pr tier tigeg Hore a en, 
perfection, but be this the case or not, Miss Jacks| paje face and slender figure. She is/ 
not be wholly satisfied until her possessions include’ a pure blonde, and although not aj 
uine “Strad.” As a favored daughter of earth st Strictly pretty girl has a winsome face 


ce ‘ and one full of expression. Her bear- 
realize the fulfillment of this wish before a great wh ing on the platform is modest and at 


In the matter of practising, Miss Jackson devo’ the same time thoroughly self-pos- 
tween four and five hours a day to the work, and sessed. Friday afternoon she was in a 


the time, like every true artist, she is more concerne Simple gown of pale blue, her only or- 
nament an enamel star with a diamond 


the quality than quantity of tone. centre given her by the Queen after 
Victor Thrane, Miss Jackson’s manager, has ar: she had played at Windsor by request. 
an extended tour for his young star. She is book It is a souvenir which Miss Jackso 


las ai | shows with pride and naturally values 
appearances with the Boston Symphony Orchestr sxneedidaiy.. Last tight she had’ pore 


the Symphony orchestras of Chicago, Cincinnati, St. e9ler than she had on Friday after-' 
and Pittsburg, and also as soloist of many other cC noon, and looked prettier in conse- 


in different parts of the country. quence. She was in white crepe deli- 


. ; ; ., . @ately embroidered in roses, with a : J g 
Miss Jackson’s mother and brother will go with «jo cepy of vines. Miss Jackson’s mother BEETHOVEN. OVERTURE to “‘Leonore.”’ 


the tour. It is in the dual capacity of private set anq brother are with her always. She 


and piano accompanist that Mr. Jackson travels w plays with the Symphony orchestra in 
sister. In musical circles abroad the young violin Baltimore Tuesday night. The. must- GLUCK. BALLET SUITE, No. 2. 


Sy) cians are leaving Boston tonight at, 7 Air: Moderato non 1 
7a es . . ento. « 66 . . 
her mother and brother were called The Jackson and will open tomorrow evening ‘in . Danse des Esclaves: Allegro. From “Iphigénie en 


for the three were inseparable and devoted to each O philadelphia with Ternina. For the Tambourin: Presto. i Ree sig 
: : , : : . Gavotte: oderato. rom *‘ i ? 
The following is of interest in this story: rest of their trip Miss. Jackson wil . Grande Chaconne: Allegro moderato. ‘Troma totiediata 


“Mlle. Leonora Jackson was unknown in Geneve the soloist. : en Aulide.”’ 
in a few monients made an impression by the authority of (Put together by F. A. GEVAERT.) 
her personal talent. This artist is happily endowed; she 
possesses a sure and superb technic in all the countless | TCHAIKOVSKY. 
difficulties of the violin, a bow energetic in passages of 
force and tasteful when befitting. Mlle. Jackson, how- 
ever, does not aim at being merely an accomplished vir- 
tuosa; her youthful talent is already matured by reflec- 


intensely musical 
tion and her interpretations have an intensely SCHUMANN. SYMPHONY No. 4, in D minor, op. 120. 


har r. : 
Cc acte I. Ziemlich langsam.—Lebhaft. 
The Concerto of Brahms is rather a symphony with II. Romanze; Ziemlich langsam. 
III. Scherzo Lebhaft.—Trio. 


violin principal than a work destined to display the vir- rv. Landen oLebuatt. 

tuoso, and many violinists dread to touch it.. Mlle. Jack- 

son has labored in the best school, that of Joachim, and 

on Saturday she played it with real authority, mastering J 


all the difficulties of the work while comprehending the Ladies in the audience will confer a favor on those occupying seats behind 
wage ; them if they will remove their Hats. 
thought in it, and consequently the public applauded her 


Boston Music Hall. 
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“Hamlet”? Overture. 


The concert of Saturday presented a 
wholly orchestral programme and one 
which can have short shrift, for its first 
and last numbers were fairly familiar, and 
the other pieces were not altogether new. 

The concert began with the ‘Leonora 
No. 1” overture, one of the least effective 
of the four overtures which Beethoven 
wrote for his single opera. One cannot 
help wishing that more ingenuity had been 
displayed in the nomenclature of these 
overtures; ‘‘Leonora No. 1’’ sounds more 
like the name of a fire engine than of 
a romantic overture, and one is apt to mix 
up the numerals, as happened on this oc- 
casion, when many an auditor read the de- 
scription of ‘‘No. 3’? and tried ‘to identify 
“No. 1’ by it. The work is not nearly as 
dramatic as “No. 2” or ‘No, 3.’’ It does 
not give the entrance of the governor and 
the defeat of Pizarro’s treacherous 
schemes, or the delirious joy of Leonora 
and her spouse, but abstains from any ex- 
hibition of extreme passion of any ‘sort. 
It was expressively played and received 
its share of applause. 

Pere Gevaert, the prince of musical an- 
tiquaries, always loved to dabble in Gluck, 
who seemed to him the ideal of dramatic 
power; his views are not shared by those 
who are spoiled by over-much of Richard 
Strauss and Berlioz. The suite which the 
old Belgian has made from three of Gluck’s 
operas seemed a trifle under-spiced. Its 
orchestration was eminently conservative, 
the strings doing most of the work and the 
tone-eoloring being somewhat monotonous. 


The dance of the Slaves was the most pi- | 


quant number. 


The idealization of the dance-rhythms | 
which was so freely done in the old. 


Suites, found amply exemplification here 
in the freedom of the Gavotte and the 
speed of the Chaconne. 

The Gavotte, as a dance, began on the 


third beat of a quadruple rhythm, and | 
had a dainty syncopation throughout, but | 
The . 


this effect was not apparent here. 
Chaconne was originally a slow dance, in 


triple rhythm, ut little less stately than. 


the Sarabande. When the French com- 


posers began to use it as the finale of their 
they quickened the tempo and | 
changed the character of the old Spanish | 


ballets 


dance. Bach’s famous Chaconne (for vio- 
lin solo) deviates greatly from the dance 
style, and Gluck’s final Chaconne in this 
suite had scarcely a vestige of the old 
Chaconne character. But after all, ‘these 
changes ere no greater than those made 
in modern dances by later composers, a 


actly pilimg Ossa upon Pelion, it was rather 
pouring oil upon a placid lake; now, how= | 
ever, there came a vivid contrast and the 
modern dissonances were let loose in 
Tschaikowsky’s ‘Hamlet’ overture. No 
man outside of our art ever gave so much 
to music as Shakespeare; all of his plays | 
are interwoven with musical creation and | 
some have inspired every kind of composi- | 
tion from song to overture, from symphony 
to opera. Probably ‘“‘Romeo and Juliet’? 
and “Hamlet” have been the most fre- 
quently set and in the most varied forms, 

Even the gentle Gade (whom scoffers call- 
ed “Mrs. Mendelssohn”) being a Dane, 
tried to make an overture out of the Dan- 

ish prince. He failed, and Tschaikowsky 

has onby half-succeeded. 

It may be doubted whether the extremely 
subtle character of Hamlet is fitted for 
musical portrayal; philosophy ,might busy 
itself with a study of the vacillating 


‘moods which Shakespeare has here  de- 


micted, but to give a tonal representation 
of anything like ‘‘To be or not to be,’’ is 
to take music into the realm of meta- 
physics, which some of the ultra-moderns 
have attempted with very unsatisfactory 
results. 

In this case, if Tschaikowsky did not 
play “Hamlet” with the part of Hamlet 
omitted, he at least minimized the melan- 
choly Dane and allowed his father’s ghost 
to occupy the foreground. Here music 
was within its province, for a spirit can be 
depicted as well by tones as by words, and 
there are many ghost-stories in music, 
as witness King Ninus in ‘“Semiramide” | 
appearing to tamtam strokes, or the Com- 
mendatore in “Don Giovanni’ giving su- 
pernatural growls to trombone accompani- 
ment. Therefore when the muted horm 
struck twelve o’ciock in a very dismal and 
foreboding manner, one was ready for the 
terrible picture which the poet has put . 
in the words:— ) 
“T could a tale unfold, whose lightest word 
Would harrow up thy soul, freeze thy young 


sainie thee wre eyes, like stars, start from their 
spiferes, 

Thy knotted and combined locks to part, 

And each particular hair to stand on end, 

Like quills upon the fretful porcupine.’’ 


Here the Russian composer was upon his | 
own ground, for the voice of darkness and 
foreboding becomes him best. The gioomy 
orchestration, the wind instruments in 
sombre chords in deepest register, the 
mastery of dissonance without extrem6- 
harshness, combined t ‘ 
turbed spirit in a manner t 
erally dignified and impressive, if 
sionally a little too vehement or 
bastic. 

Per contra, Ophelia, 
the oboe (and gloriously 
seemed rather artificial in 
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in the secon 

*song form, 

‘Schumann a 

-ment for guitar (as Rossini used guitar in 
Almaviva’s serenade in the *“‘Barber,’’ and 
Mozart used mandolin to-support Don Gio- 
‘vanni’s nocturnal wooing), and the part 
‘was excellently performed. The _ third 
“micvement is one of Schumann's serious 
-Scherzos, almost as paradoxical as Shake- 
‘speare’s ‘“‘Merry Duinp,” but very beauti- 
ful nevertheless. 

-- It was once held that Schumann went as 
far in the direction of dissonance as it was 
safe to proceed, and the finale of this work 
is an instance of his boldness in this field. 
But later composers have gone far beyond 
‘the old Pillars of Hercules, and have dls- 
> eovered seas of discords that make this 
movement seem quite conservative. 

_. The symphony must have given the 
keenest pleasure to every music lover, 
-even though there is little new to say 
about it. Louis C. Elson. 
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THE SYMPHONY CONCERT, 


Beethoven’s ‘‘Leonore’’? Over-— 


ture No. 1 Finely Played. 


Wanald WW areke. 389° 

Bome Confusion Left in the Reader’s 
Mind After a Perusal of the Pro- 

| gramme Book—The Gluck Suite 

of Dances Heard for the First 
Mime in a Decade or More. 


The programme for the 17th of this sea- | 


BOn’s concerts by the Boston Symphony 
orchestra, Mr. Wilhelm Gericke conduc- 
tor, in Music Hall, last evening, was: 


Overture, ‘‘Leonore,’’ No, 1, op. 138..Beethoven 
®uite from ‘‘Iphigenie en Aulis’’. Gluck 
Overture, ‘‘Hamlet’’.........-...Tschaikowsky 
Bymphony No. 4.2... scercecceeecccees Schumann 


The *“‘Leonore’”’ overture, No. 1, is not 
heard as often as are the three other 
overtures that Beethoven composed for 
his opera, but it is none the less inter- 
esting, if somewhat lighter than these, 
and in quite another vein from the won- 
derful No. 8 and the “Fidelio.” 

- Much has been written in the way of 
dispute over the proper numbering of 
the “Leonore”’ overtures, and the date of 
their composition, and the subject is, 


notwithstanding, still left in some confu- . 


ion, a fact which may probably account 


or the programme book describing No. 
y instead of No, 1. However, = 4 the 


rson with a not wholly perfect knowl- 
ge of French exclaimed, “Quel odds?”’ 
“Those who followed the text of the 


to its having been written after the (Ss0- 
called) Nos. 2 and 8, and to its being 
properly No. 8 and not No. 1. But many 
musicians refuse to believe the external 
evidence, which is not wholly conclusive, 
to be sure, although it is known that 
the (so-cailed) No. 2 was considered too 
long in Beethoven’s day, and the (so- 
called) No 38, too heavy and difficult, and 
that the composer was asked to write a 
lighter overture to his opera, finding it 
absolutely incredible that Beethoven, 
after remodelling No, 2 into No. 3 (both 


these overturesare written upon the same | 
general plan and of almost identically | 
the same thematic material), should sub- | 


sequently have fallen so much below the 


mighty No. 8 as to put out ‘this far | 


lighter No. 1.”’ 

What with the all external evidence 
that points to its having been written 
after Nos. 2 and 8, and the same exter- 
nal evidence which is not wholly con- 
clusive, and the ‘‘so-called”’ this and 
that, and the perplexing length of the 


‘sentence with its befogging reiterations 
to the effect that 2 is not 3, and 3 is not 
-1, and 1 is not 2, and 60 on, tosay noth- 
'4ng of the roundabout method taken to 
express a simple fact, the writer of the | 


programme-book article would be justi- 


fied in offering a prize to any one who | 
can and will solve the ingenious and in- . 


genuous verbal puzzle here presented. 

Rut if the argument was something 
of a muddle, the reading and: perform- 
ance of the work were exquisitely clear, 
sympathetic and charming. 

The Gevaert arrangement of the Gluck 
suite of dances from ‘Iphigenia in 
Aulis,” and “Armida,’’ had not been 
heard at these concerts since their first 
performance, a decade or more ago. The 
quaint, pretty and naive tunes, with 
their simple grace, and easy flow, were 
reheard with genuine pleasure, and the 
vigorous and brilliant chaconne with 
something more in the form of delight- 
ed admiration. If Gluck could, have 
listened to them as read by Mr. Gericke 
and played by his splendid orchestra, it 
is by no means unlikely that he would 
have wondered how much finer they 
were made to sound than he ever 
dreamed they could be. 

The Tschaikowsky overture is among 
his most noble and impressive -works.,. 


It is true that the ghost of Hamlet’s 
father is somewhat overboisterous, and | 


that what must be deemed the Ophelia 


theme would have been better if it were — 


more unsophisticated; but on the whole, 
the composer is heard here at his very 
best, and in a vein that never for a 
moment rélaxes in its large dignity. A 
remarkably strong and richly colored 
interpretation of it was accorded. 7 

The Schumann. symphony, it need 
hardly be said, was done full justice 
to, by both conductor and orchestra. 

The programme for the next concert 
is: Overture “Sapho,” Goldmark; 
“Symphonie pagnol,” for violin and 
orchestra, Lalo; ‘‘Moorish Dances,’’ J. 
K. Paine (first time), and Symphony No. 
7, Beethoven. Mr. TT. Adamowski is to 
be the soloist. a 


138, 7 
Gluck: Ballet Suite No. 2, put together by F.-A. 


vaert, 
‘Tchaikovsky: ‘‘Hamlet,’’ Fantasy-Overture, opus 


Schumann: Symphony No. 4, in D minor, opus 


I went, this time, to the public rehearsal, 
on Friday afternoon, instead of to the con- 
cert; but the (so-called) rehearsal is one in 
name only, and is virtually as much a per- 
formence as the concert itself. 

By some mistake, the ‘‘Leonore’’ overture 
No. 38, opus 72, was set down on the 
programme, instead of the No. 1. This later 
and lighter work is not often played; Beet- 
hoven himself was not well satisfied with 
it, and it was never used in his lifetime in 
connection with the opera. He wrote it by 
request, the earlier overtures to ‘“‘Teonare,”’ 
Nos. 2 and 3, having been considered too 
long and heavy; but his dissatisfaction with 
it seems amply proved by his afterward 
writing the equally light, but far stronger 
overture (so-called) to ‘Fidelio,’ in & 
major. Though not showing Beethoven at 
his mightiest, this No. 1 is still a graceful, 
charming work; it is strikingly characteris- 
tic of the composer’s individuality, the 
themes are nothing but Beethovenish. To 
my mind, two points make it still inter- 
esting and worth hearing; the admirably 
beautiful episode in the middle, on Flores- 
tan’s “In des Lebens Friihlingstagen,”’ and 
one passage in the Allegro itself, the earliest 
instance I know of in music of what has 
since been called the ‘‘Rossint crescendo’ ’— 
repeating a single phrase twelve times 
twice in the tonic (twice in the domi- 
nant, and so on), in continuous crescendo, 
with stronger instrumentation after every 
fourth time. The Florestan episode seems 
to me far more beautifully scored than in 
either the No. 2 or the No. 3; it is a gem of 
orchestral . coloring. The overture Wwas 
capitally played. 

The Gluck selections—airs de ballet from 
“Tphigénie en Aulide’”’ and ‘‘Armida,”’ 
strung together as a suite by Gevaert—are 
charming as need be. What a wealth of 
simple, soulful melody Gluck had! And how 
coruscatingly brilliant he could be at times! 
It seems to me that one mistake was made 
in the performance; Mr. Gericke apparently 
mistook the ‘“‘tambourin”’ in the third move- 
ment for a tambourine—for it was on the 


‘latter instrument that the part was played. 


To be sure, Gluck, as a German, may have 
written “tambourin’’ when he meant “‘tam- 
pourine,” not knowing the difference be- 
tween the masculine and the feminine form 
of the word. But there can be little doubt 
as to Gevaert’s understanding of the term, 


he has doubled Gluck’s first violin part with | 


1 must have heard Tchaikovsky's “Hame= , 
“Yet” when ft was given in the season Of” 
4301-92 under Mr. Nikisch; but I had for- . 
gotten all about it, and on Friday after-— 


| noon it came to me as quite new. It shows 


’ 


Tchaikovsky in his most frenetic vein; | 
anything approaching the desperate ma@-— 
‘ness of that second theme I have not heard, 
even from him. Upon the whole, it, 


is a hard work to size up at a@ 
first hearing. Some few points struck me_ 


particularly. The infinite beauty of instru- . 


mental coloring in most of the Lento intro- 
duction: then the genuinely poetic effect of. 
the twelve midnight strokes on the stopped | 


horn. The thing looks naively puerile in. 


| 
: 
| 
' 
| 


| 


the score; you take it to be a mere piece 
of rather childish realism. But the myste- — 
rious unearthly beauty. of the harmonies in 
the wood-wind which Tchaikovsky weaves 
around those twelve clock-strokes throws 
the poetic significance of the situation into 
such relief that you become quite uncon-— 


scious of the mere realism in it, you even } 


forget to count the strokes. Most impreés- 


sive of all was the sudden appearance of . 
that march-like theme in the brass, against” 


rolls on the snare-drum; there was some=— 
thing strangely dramatic about it, it made 
you think of the trumpets and drums in 
the “Agnus Dei’’ of Beethoven’s Missa So- 
lemnis; it was hard to believe that any- 
thing at a brisk tempo could sound so 
solemn. But for the rest, this ‘“Tlamlet” 
is considerably enigmatic to me. I have 
my suspicions that the performance was 


to a great extent at fault. Such mad music | 


should not be played too sanely; it is like 
tremendous profane swearing, uttered with 
a Charles Grandison voice and manner, 


Tchaikovsky's desperation needs to be des- | 


perately done; the performance seemed to 
me illogically restrained. Not that I would . 
ever advocate a “rough” performance of 
anything; I like to have things sound well. 
Save in the humorous vein, music that fails - 
of tts effect unless it is uncouthly played 
oversteps musical bounds. But there .1s | 
no necessary connection between technical 
finish and lack of emotional intensity; the 

most desperate fierceness of expression is 

quite compatible with a good tone and 


|. finished ensemble. Now it seems quite evi- 
| dent to me that this Tchaikovsky music, | 
| thoroughly unclassical as it is in style and 


construction, can really have nothing to do 
with the classical spirit of performance. It . 


'4s wtterly unreserved, and should be uNn- = 
'reservedly played. | 


a piccolo-flute (there is no indication of | 


such an instrument in the first French 
edition of Gluck’s score), evidently intend- 
ing an allusion to the Provencal tambourin 


Eugéne Ysaye taught us a valuable les=— 
son about the modern French chamber- 
music, in the style in which he and t 
colleagues played concerted things * 
César Franck and others. After he aring. 
his performances of such things, we fo nd 
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at last to the dominant dark heaviness. Schumann’s 


) = wholesome, kindly beneficent fourth symphony 
ne | ended the concert,during which everything had been 
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gays “damn!” let him say it q 
= go that people may Know that 


: , Program of Reasonable In‘erest 


ng; don’t make it sound like 


| If the performance of “Hamlet” left 
Samethine to be. desired, that of Schu- 


ry 


i perfectly played aud intimately enj>yed. 


At the next concert Mr. T. Adamowski will play 
Lalo’s **Spanish Sympbony’’ for violin solo, and 
the orchestras will give (for.. the first time) some 
Moorish dances, by Professor J »ha K. Paiae,g Beet- 
hoven’s seventh symphony, aad Goldmark’s 


| ‘‘Sapho”’ overture—the prevalent topic caanot be 


escaped, apparently, although this is the other 
Sappho! 
Howagp Matcom TICKNOR. 


— SYMPHONY CONCERT. 
_ A G00 


_ Revival of Old Ballet Music— | 
Tschaikowsky's “ Hamlet,” 


The program of the 17th Symphony | 
Concert given last evening in Mus:c 
Hall, Mr. Gericke conductor, was as 


| follows: ° 


next programme is: Goldmark, over- 


wareito “Bappho,’’ opus 44; Lalo, symphonic | 


ap gi ole ‘for violin; Paine, -ballet-music 
m the opera “Azara,’’ three Moorish 
nees (Nv if Sogn os -Beethoven,. sym-. 
ane No. 7, in. A major, opus 92. Mr. T 
—e ia : ; 
damowali will be the solo violinist. 
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would—with the great and thrilling *° 

3’’ overture, it would have seemed top-heavy, not 
only because that is & music which should come as 
a finale to a concert, but because the selections 
which were to follow must have been thrown into 
comparative insignificance by it. So one of the 


otber ‘*Leonore’’ overtures (Wwe should say that: 


which is commonly known as No.1 and classed in 
the opus list as 72. led off, inducing 4 quiet, digai 

fied and not unsympathetic mood, touched with 
| some warmth of feeling. Gevaert’s group of bal- 
let movemente chosen from Gluck’s operas, eac!} 

suggestive in its way of some noble and yet vital 
poetry of motion, came next, and then Mr. Garicke 
presented Tschaikowsky’s fantasy-overturs of 
‘sHamlet,’? so sombre, gloomy and compelsive 
with its unescapable sepulchral forcefulness, a$ 4 
basis to every thing else, as of,*this fellow in the. cel- 
larage”’ which must always be dwelling and mov- 
ing under all other life, and its 


‘twild and. 


rture “eonore,’’ No. 1 


Ove 
Pallet Suit No. 2.......-+-.+0:- 
g From ‘‘Ip 


nia. in Aulis’’ .... 08+ 


TV. Gavotte. 
From “iphigenia in: Aulis’’.....-- meage 
V.Chaconne. , 
Tschatkowsky 
Schumann 


was played 
hilharmonic 


concert in St. 24, 1888. 


‘The composer 
No. 5, which was al 
the first time. i have 
that these two works were played 4. 
short time before this at a concert of 
the Russian Music Society, but I do. 
not find them on the programs of that. 
society in 1888. The overture was played 
‘at Brooklyn, Feb. 14, 1891; Chicago, 
March 26, 1891; New York, April 1%, 1891, | 
‘and in Boston, March 5, 1892. As & whole, | 
‘this fantasy-overture is not as effec- 
tive inherently or superficially as eith- 
: ““sRomeo~and Juliet” or the. 
The introduc- 
the appearance — 
gestive; 


and there is the tho 

maiden singing her simple tunes, | 
there is no iong, continued sweep Of. 
{magination, nor are the contrasting 
“moods firmly Even the 


| | Symphony’ 


i, -of. peculiarly 


- 


| Gades - ig amtab 
—— holy. Once . Toh 
erlioz’s funeral ma 


dggee = by 
n ‘“‘Hamiet’”” does not ilhiminate the 
tragedy as he illuminates the tale of 
the lovers of Verona or’the story of 
Francesea. Suppose you are a musi- 
cian and you try to put ‘“‘Hamilet’’ 
into music, what moods ere there for 
you to portray? The feeiing of the 
supernatural; the irresolution 0o the 
hero; the fleeting presence of the fair 
Ophelia, Fschaikowsky was only mod- 
erately successful in the first: and 
third, and he failed in the second. But 
to put Hamlet himself into music is 
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no easy task. Furthermore, the finale | 


is too laconic in expression of grief; 
it is as though the lamentation were 
abruptly checked; there is the thought 
of a dash, rather than a period. 


_* Bd 
The other pieces on the progrdm do 
not call for extended comment. The 
first overture to “Leonore” is interest- 


ing chiefly because it is so different 


| written, passages that are of elemental 
simplicity, - tenderness and depth of 
thought. 

I do not care to hear the ballet music 
‘of Gluck in the concert hall. His music 
lof this nature demands the s 
ting and action. 
ithe ‘Iphigenia in Aulis”’ and “‘Alceste’’ 


'tand the other “Tphigenia” in. German 


cities know how everpowering. is the 
general effect of a. carefully prepared, 
sympathetic. performance. ven ihe 


thin, naive ballet. music contributes to 


ihis effect: Mr. Apthorpe remarks (ru- 
tomar 


ment is nevertheless a gavotte. Gluck 


and writers.of piano music in the 18th | 


centtry were not always punctilious in 
these matters. The pussacaglia, for in- 
stance, is characteristically in’ 3-4, but 


Gluck has a passacaglia in ‘‘Alcestc”’ . 


‘that is in 2-4, and this is not a solitary 
exception. a : 

Weingartner fregards the D minor 
of Schumann, as inferior to 


the Lda ee nt second of the same 
composer, I tau tO & ue 
that Sch aes sy mphorts might as 
well have been written for a piano and 
four hands as for an orchestra as he 
understood it; but surely this symphony 

ly romantic flavor does not 
‘fall behind its *compantons, and the 
‘rhythmic~treatment of the trio in the 
‘scherzo adds wondrously.to the gentle 


regret and vague longing of the musical] | 
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strings, 1s not 80 much @ combination of moment of quiet pathos and sereuity, 0 ly to yield ore, was the one passage gc) the }'sance. _ hat feature is the progra . 
‘mutually dependent parts, all working help- and. some 


at last to the dominant dark heaviness. Schumann’s BS - 5 kena that remained in th Cpanel hook. No doubt there is a certain sort} 
' : : . " ' , n f ' ¢ ; 5 7 . ; ¥ P . / ae 
‘tuily together with a common aim, as it is | wholesome, kindly beneficent fourth symphony — | ‘| Tschaikowsky in 1892. After. aa wink pelone aigne tiles 5 oh ‘aid: in de- 
‘@ collocation of four solo parts, each one ended the concert.during which everything had been PF) music written to this tragedy is in fecting some traits of the music. But 


ee ee 5 ‘ any way worthy ofthe subject? Svurel ho i t | | 
Gf which tries its best to speak for itself. | pertectly played aud intimately en} >y 00, ] || | Any way worthy of the subject? Surely | ete, Yonow the performance of a syle 


ere virtuosity of individual expression A , , ; 

: tthe next concert Mr. T. Adamowski will play | [net think Mr, MacDowell’s symphonic | phony and d th l 

4ts more important than mutually helpful | | 01,5 Spanish Symphony” for violin solo en _ || Doem is among his most characteristic ae teok sr os ihe analyst Of aaa 
‘ensemble. — alo’s "Spanish Symphony a _|works. Gade’s overture is amiably {to do what has never been done, and: 


» I certainly would not claim that the dif- theorchestras will give (for. the first time) some Ff” | melancholy. Once in Paris I heard } never will be. No one can carry on me, 
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ference between Tchaikovsky’s orchestral | Moorish dances, by Professor J »ha K. Paiae,§ Beet- | | et daca 5 a yeast Bh ee operations at the same time, 
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| . tended to intensify their emotional 
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s “damn!” let him : : | Ophelia, Tschaikowsky was only m<od- : 
Tchaikovsky Say Bay it erately successful in the first and wa Sy tng bs 


with @ will, so that people may know that rt dit ailed 1 ;, This is not the case at all wi | 
% } | rd, and he failed in the second. But , se at all with a 
the is swearing; don’t make it sound like A Program of Reasonable In‘erest | to put Hamlet himself into inate is thie aii: FE gd were Of Raph! ug 
““4-mnY | . ‘| lno easy task. Furthermore, the finale § ¢¢y , 9 re ‘ 
If the performance of “Hamlet” left | | —Revival of Old Ballet Music—| is too incontc Fh Mnoap, poet of grief; antes (asoernt me ne station Gee 
| | |; |/it is as thoug e lamentation were |] ¢ ! et ns ane 
something to be desired, that of Schu- | 4 ; 9 | ; , ; oe scenery along any line are connected 
something ‘ainor symphony lett nothing. | Tsehaikowsky’s © Hamlet, | | || fabruptly checked: there period, || wit the scenery self. - toe ae a 
hia apr “ ja e scenery and read the guide book 
It was superb, eva - a fant bcp The program of the 17th Symphony | The other pieces on the program do at the same time. You must do one of 
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. opus 92. Mr. T. | Overture ‘‘Hamlet”’ Tschaikowsky | and the other “Iphigenia” in German epg programs turn them over dur~ 
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fied and not unsympatiet sje ‘tion, which announces the appearance | and. the || the best crchestra in the United States. | 


. some warmth of feeling. Gevaert’s group of bal- _of the Ghost is strong and nage 1 | But these apn eh pts Aisa % 
: me—the Ophelia eme, | many pages of valuable advertising. 

let movements chosen from Gluck’s operai, 630) | the second theme—the ws ake vearet and Vague 1 there’s cee rub, Yet it is not at all 

| suggestive in its way of some noble and yet vital |; if pr cys aap py Sars he co O  ehe g likely that the managers of the con 

' k an ere 1S : : 28 certs get large prof:ts from this adver-. 

poetry of motion, came next, and then Mr. Gariene maiden singing her simple tunes, but : Philip Hale. itising. The program book ought to be 


resented Tschaikowsky’s fantasy-overtur3 o* there is no long continued sweep of = = abolished, or there should be some 


: ’ lsiv : trasting | | ’ method of inducing those who go.to 
‘Hamlet,’’ so sombre, gloomy and compelsive imagination, nor are the con g : Mr. W. J. Henderson, inspired by the et ycerta just for the sake Be, yar 


with its unescapable sepulchral forcefulness, a3 a || moods firmly established. Even 8 | ‘ib last visit of the Boston Symphony Or- 1120443 40 let their books rest. while the —_ 
hasis to everything else, as of.**this fellow in the cel- || music accompanying the appearance OF | é¢hestra in New York, protested eiphint orchestra is playing. i 

| Spa i 1 f ot ma | a nuisance ‘well known to us in this 

| larage’ which must always be dwelling and mov- jj} 1 ie: He wrote. os cilbentn in the el 


| ing under all other life, and its ‘‘wild and. ioe whet the horns he York Times of last Sunday: 
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Boston Music Hall. 


SEASON 1899-1900. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 


Mr. WILHELM GHRRICKE, Conduetor. 
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1 ieert nidaba with the | fourth 
| SMETANA. OVERTURE to Prodana nevésta. 


tar a g np 10ny, aed. ‘The seco posi- 

pine od an ver. 
end 28 tee orchestra 

| LALO. “SYMPHONIE ESPAGNOLE,” for VIOLIN and 


shaikowsky over- 
Sh ho Schumann treats ORCHESTRA, in D minor, Op. 21. 
fe mee peode ‘4 damn Beaton aoa I. Allegro non troppo. 
Out han “harsh to the aver- II. Scherzando: Allegro molto. 
the Germ an is f lly as effective ItI. Andante. 
| chestrat ion, "anc ‘surely, as, a IV. Rondo: Allegro. 
‘cigstt vighhielttees praise 
| | ; BALLET-MUSIC from the Opera ‘Azara ;’’ 


Three Moorish Dances. 


Ag “Poaatd 
ar cde We | will be the soloist I. Allegretto animato. 
overture t II. Poco meno mosso. 
c III. Introduction: Allegretto quasi Andante. 
Allegretto con moto e grazioso. 
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BEETHOVEN. SYMPHONY No. 7, in A major, opus 92. 
I. Poco sostenuto. —Vivace. 


II. Allegretto. 
III. Presto.—- Presto meno assai. 


IV. Allegro con brio. 


Soloist: 


Mr. TIMOTHBE ADAMOWSKI. 
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nce will confer a favor on those occupying seats behind 
them if they will remove their Hats. 
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| Mr Gericke’s symphony progfam last . a A A 

week was of a conservative nature and d — " ERE en a eee eine UN OM OP ea a 
“omprised Beethoven’s ‘‘Leonore’”’ over- | 

ture, No. 3; Gluck’s “Ballet Suite,’’ 

No. 2; the ‘‘Hamlet” overture by Tchai- 


| ky and Schumann’s fourth sym- 
hony. There were no soloists. It is 
needless to say much about the inter- 
| pretation of the ‘‘Leonore”’ overture, the 
familiar number receiving the delicate 
ane prmpets rt Pp opt hire he oe | 
socia Ww e Boston orchestra. e | a >> > 1+ =-|*4 , 
whole performance was’ masterly. | SEASON 1890-1700 
Gluck’s ballet music, “put together by | | 
vaert,’”’ was played admirably, the | | yor YT 
brilliant fifth movement, possibly, call- | » CO DU()ALYV (VRE SE hig 
‘Ing for special comment, although this | BOSTO N a | JIN ( j | VA ee! oh 
part, from the nature of its construc- | | ae ene ae ah Pie. ees oe 
ne ‘and the thematic material em- | 
ployed, op aa ayer teuly proves to be | C; d "I 
the favorite number. The grace of the | . 1) Pe nauector. 
first movement, the humor of the sec- Wir, WIDHE LM GERICKE, Co 
ond, and the odd, drone-like effects in 
the fourth were splendidly presented. 
‘Tchaikowsky’s ‘‘Hamiet’’ overture, so 
full of strenuous passage work, formed 


prreing contrast to the lighter music | | 1 
by Gluck, and the somber measures, | XVIll CONCERT 
| ° 
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harsh at times, were given with sonorous 
recision and effect. Despite the dlis- 
sonant 1 gree handle frequent in the | | 
composition e orchestration is won- | Sipe ad 
derfully vivid and illustrates the ‘‘ghost’”’ | | SAT URDAY., MARCH 410, AT 8, M_. 
merce’ in the .tragedy in a manner 
which is unquestionably typical and 
Be ope to the subject. Hach contingent 
cd 1 lap ac hy did hy work ye, gee | | 
OW e almost perfect unanimity of | | 
execution which has made the ensemble | Programme. 
playing by these men a matter of uni- : 
by Sey onus had a he aie i 
| e concert closed wit the fourt : 
Schumatin symphony, a great composi- | SMETANA. 
aoe Sonny aa agen i agrees vy ver | 
‘$10n was played and again the orchestra | ye ain ay 
‘Bave evi ence of the splendid “team” |! LALO. “SYMPHONIE ESPAGNOLE, for VIOLIN and 
‘work noticed in the Tchaikowsky over- | ORCHESTRA, in D minor, op. 21. 
ture. Hew differently Schumann treats : 
his passionate episodes, as compared 
‘with those of the Russian composer, and 
‘yet without being as harsh to the aver- 
age ear the German is fully as effective 
fis ogra ma a4 as a 
: e, much more enjovable. e praise | . " on See 0? 
given the orchestra for the ‘‘Hamlet’’ | | PAINE. BALLET-MUSIC from the Opera — Azarfa ; 
eg ences oy gg equally to that of | Three Moorish Dances. 
he mann work. | aa tte, 
Mr T. Adamowski will be the soloist | Fee iso dhpersnong 
at this week’s concerts. The program | . Introdu tion: Allegretto quasi Andante 
will include the Goldmark overture to | | . ee a 
oh ho 29 “Symphony Espagnole’”’ for Allegretto con moto e gTazioso. 
violin, Lalo; ‘Moorish Dances,” J. K. | (First time.) 
Paine, for the first time, and Beethoven's 1 | 
seventh symphony. 


OVERTURE to Prodana nevésta. 


, Allegro non troppo. 
_Scherzando: Allegro molto. 
. Andante, 

. Rondo: Allegro. 


BEETHOVEN. SYMPHONY No. 7, in A major, opus 92. 


{. Poco sostenuto. —Vivace. 

II. Allegretto. 
III. Presto.— Presto meno assal. 
IV. Allegro con brio. 


Soloist: 


Mr. TIMOTHBE ADAMOWSKI. 
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Ladies in the audience will confer a favor on those occupying seats behind 
them if they will remove their Hats. 
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MUSIC AND DRAM 


‘ 


Tem: 


Music Hall: Boston Symphony Orchestra 


The eighteenth Symphony concert was 
given in the Music Hall on Saturday even- 
ing, the programme being as follows: 
Smetana: Overture to ‘‘Prodana nevesta.’’ 

Lalo: Symphonie Espagnole for Violin and Or- 
chestra, in D minor, opus 21. _ 

Paine: Ballet-Music from the Opera ‘‘Azara; 
Three Moorish Dances. (First time.) 

Beethoven: Symphony No. 7, in A major, opus 92, 

Mr. T. Adamowski was the solo violinist. 

It was an excellent idea to change Gold- 
mark’s overture to “Sappho,” originally 
announced as first on the programme, for 
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“The themes are bright and 
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fascinating, th 


e) €¢ Hh 


| working-up carried through with a véry 


strong hand, the instrumentation masterly’ 


at every point. It is all very distinguished, © 


Smetana’s ‘“‘Prodana nevesta.’’ Apart from ¢ 


reasons of expediency, it gave the pro- 
gramme a consistency of character that 
made it a work of art in itself. It was es- 
sentially a Dionysiac programme, every 
number on it telling of the joy of life, and 
for the most part in forms taken from 
the dance. And there was no monotony 
in it: the sharply contrasted individualities 
of the other composers—Beethoven, Lalo, 
Paine and Smetana—prevented that. 
Smetana’s overture to ‘‘Prodana neves- 
ta’’ is a thing entirely by itself in modern 


“ more elegant entourage. 


._ played as wonderfully as the Smetana over- 


too, brilliant and sparkling in the best t. 
sense. The opening theme of the second: 
dance in A major, a seductive waltz-like” 
motive, is a veritable trouvaille; that ve © 
ginning in A minor, then going through’ 
F major to a suddent burst into A major, 
is exceedingly subtile and charming. Only 
the :ater, more cantabile, theme has less 
distinction; infinite life and go it surely 
has, but of a more commonplace cast, 
rather in the Sousa vein. On the stage, 
with a fine corps de ballet, its effect must 
be overwhelming; but in the concert-room 
this theme seems rather parvenu in its 
As in the first” 
dance, the instrumentation is superb; both | 
dances are a.glow of beautiful orchestral — 
color. The performance left nothing to be 
desired; the composer was twice called out 
and bowed his acknowledgments from the. 
platform. 

Beethoven’s A major symphony was / 
| 
24 


ture. Here, too, was. a record-breaking 


performance. | 


music; one can almost fancy that Smetana | 


set himself to say over again, in the 
musical dialect of 1866, what Mozart had said 
before him in his ‘‘Figaro’’ overture, writ- 
ten in 1786. There is no hint at anything 
like musical plagiarism, the style of the 
two works is very different; but the domi- 
nant mood of both is strikingly alike. All 
that is classical in Smetana’s overture is 
a certain persistency of fugal treatment 
and a very unusual continuousness of 
mood; the remarkable distinction of style 
is not in itself classic. The thing is bright 
and sparkling as Mozart, its spirit as full of 
gay mischievousness as Offenbach; it fizzes 
like champagne from beginning to end. 
It is all very ‘“‘malin.’? The performance 
was exceptional, one of those rare peT- 


formances that reach to way above high . 


water mark. It recalled a wonderful per- 
formance of Cherubini’s ‘“‘Anacréon’’ given 
by Mr. Gericke years ago, and never to be 
forgotten. 

Professor Paine’s ‘‘Azara’”’ ballet music 
is a novelty for which our conoscenti have 
been smacking their lips for some time; 
it has been a curious experience to know 
that an American opera was gradually 
growing into completeness for years, out 
there in quiet, academic Cambridge, and 
not to hear the first note of it! Now at 
last we have heard these orchestral ex- 
cerpts from Professor Paine’s score—and 
we keep smacking our lips. It is odd that 
he calls them ‘“‘three dances,” for the sec- 
ond is but the trio of the first, the two 
really forming a single number between 
them. But this is by the way. This first 
dance in G minor, with its trio in G major, 
is in every way delightful. The Moorish 
local color is well emphasized, but in an 


Lalo’s Symphonie espagnole holds its own > 
bravely; indeed, it sounded fresher and 
stronger last Saturday evening than when > 
Mr. Adamowski last played it, in 1897. For 
one thing, he plays it better now than he 
did then. If this composition is a model of 
anything, it is of scoring a brilliant orches- — 
tral accompaniment to a solo violin; to ob- 
tain such flashing brilliance of orchestral 
color, without in the least overbalancing or — 
veiling the solo part, has been given to few 
composers. To be sure, one sees how the | 
trick is done; but this is no shame to it; . 
only jugglers have to hide their methods, | 
a composer plays with cards on the table, | 
Mr. Adamowski played admirably. True, © 
he was not equally in touch with the com-— 
poser in all the movements; there are some > 
things in this concerto-symphony which are — 
as foreign to his nature as others are con- 
genial. The mocking deviltry of the 
scherzando second movement is not quite 
his; he plays the thing properly and intel-— 
ligently, but does not enter fully into its” 
caustic Mephisto mood. On the other hand, — 
he rises to the full romantic height of the — 
Andante (third movement); here he is on- 
his native heath, and plays with a poetic 
sentiment and expressive grace that carry 
all before them. In the finale he was truly — 
brilliant. Upon the whole he was at his: 
best, and we all know how good that best — 
is. 
unfeigned enthusiasm. ae 

The next programme is: Mozart, sym= 
phony in C major (Koechel, 425; Breitkopf | 
and Hirtel, No. 6); Beethoven, concerto | 
for pianoforte, No. 4, in G major, opus 565) 
Richard Strauss, symphonic poem, “Also, 
sprach Zarathustra,’ opus 30; Weber, over= 
ture to “Oberon.” Mr. Ernst von Dohns. 
anyi will be the pianist. om 


ys 


‘} 


He was received and applauded with — 
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EE cme Goldmark’s overture, ‘‘Sapho,” is to 
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The program of the 18th Symphony 
‘concert was as follows: 


Three Moorish DamncesS...c.sseeseees 
First time.) 


Symphony No. Beethoven 


| The ballet music from Professor 
Paine’s opera, ‘‘Azara,’’ was played for 


| the first time last night. It is a sad | 
| commentary on the state of opera in! 


‘this country that Professor Paine is 
‘obliged. to look to Germany for a 
‘production of a work to which he has 
‘devoted his talent for several years. 
‘Let us hope that a production there will 
‘bring the composer the laurel wreath 
that should be awarded him by his own 
countrymen for a new dramati@ work! 
- The effect of this ballet music, writ- 
ten for the stage, would of course be 
enhanced by scenery, costumes, group- 
ings and evolutions. It is planned for 
the opera house and it is built on broad 
‘foundations. In the concert room the 
‘first two dances are more effective than 
the third. The first has the more de- 
‘cided character. In the second, the lat- 
ter section of the nelody given to the 
Ergilish horn is not well adapted to 
the peculiar character of that instru- 
ment, ard it is inherently common- 
place. As a rule the music is sonorous- 
ly scored, even when melodic invention 
ds not marked, and it will no doubt 
Serye its purpose in the opera. There 
was hearty applause and the composer 
left his seat end bowed his acknowleds- 
ments from the stage. 


« * * 


tae | 
- Mr. Adamowski gave much pleasure 


by his performance of Lalo’s fascinat- 
‘ing work. It was a performance char- 
‘acterized by appreciation of rhythm, 
wooing cantabile, warmth of tone, di- 
‘Tect aj-peal, brilliance of bravura, ant 
‘@ liberal and spontaneous exhibition of 
‘the true virtuoso sririt. 
4 om : M Pn * * * 
“With the exception of a slight slip 
‘or two, the perforniance of Smetana’s 
‘Overture was delightful. And here 
again I mvst deplore the wretch d 
ight era in this country. Shall 
now this musical comedy 
ihe overture? Beethoven’s 
y, the cne with the won- 


brought the end of 
Philip Hale. 


; 


| 
: 


be played at this week’s concert Sy the 


Symphony orchestra. Of course, it is | 


not Daudet’s, but Byron's, burning 
Sapho, who loved and sung in the isles 


of Greece. This fact will relieve the | 


minds of those who might feel sensitive 
about the much advertised name, and to 
notify the police that there is no ground 
for extra watchfulness on their part. 
But the classic Sapho was a daisy, and 
until this craze for hunting out im- 
morality took possession of New York, 
her status was left unquestioned by 
poets and adults. Now it is feared the 
custodians in the Public Library will be 
after sticking three stars on her in the 
catalogue. 


THE SYMPHONY GONCERT. — 


or oo 


Prof. Paine’s Moorish Dances. 


Novelty of the Occasion. 
Composer Bows His Acknowledg- | 
ments of the Enthusiastic Ap- 
plause—Mr.Timothee Adamowski 
Scores a Success in Lalo Sym- 
phony for Violin and Orchestra. 
The programme for the 18th concert 
of this season’s series by the Boston 
Symphony orchestra, in Musie Hall, last 

evening, was: 


Overture, “The Bartered RBride’’......Smetana 


Lrlo 


. Bpanish symphony for violin and orchestra 


Ballet music, from the opera ‘‘Azara’’.... 

; J. L. Paine 
Symphony No. 7, in A major Beethoven 
“The soloist was Mr, Timothee Ada- 
mowski. 

Prof. Paine’s Moorish dances from his 
manuscript opera were the noveity of 
the occasion... Of course, they lose some- 
thing in being heard apart from the 
stage incidents which they were intend- 
ed ‘to supplement, especially as they are 
not in. the light, tripping style of con- 


‘ventional ballet; but they are, never- 


theless, pleasurable in the hearing by 
reason of their flowing themes, their 
free, rhythmic. swing, their rich and | 
picturesque orchestration and__i their 
strong suggestion of appropriate local 
color. e 

The treatment of the melodies is in- 
genious, and at times exceedingly elabo- 
rate, but invariably clear and striking 
in its vigorously marked individuality. 
It is easy to imagine, interesting as 
they are detached from. their place in 
the opera, that they would gain greatly 
in. effectiveness with their proper essen- 
tials of dancers, action und scenery and 
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le serlous for dence of rare scholar 


‘pallet. music ‘would then undoubtedly 


‘disappear, and the true meaning of the — 


a 


whole would be more strongly empha- | 
sized, and the comparative sobriety of), 
the musie better understood. However, 

it was gratifying to hear these pieces | 
‘skill, the tempo of the niusic, at imes 


even.under the disadvantages named, 


| for they showed the composer in the ~ 
maturity of his powers, and in a 


style of composition which he had not 
before essayed. 

The reading of them,.by Mr. Gericke, 
and their performance by his orchestra, 


were of a quality that must. surely 
have delighted the composer, who runs 
applauded, at the close, with vigorous 
enthusiasm, and left his place in the 


( 


auditorium to bow his seer owledements 
| 


from the stage. 


Mr. Adamowski has never acquitted 
himself as a soloist with more brilliant 
success than attended his playing of the 
fine Lalo concerto. Not only was his 
technical presentation of the work ad- 
mirable, but there was a sincerity in 
his style, a warmth of expression, a 
finish, a sustained power that entitle 
him to hearty compliment and as hearty 
congratulation. He was especially fe- 
licitous in the interpretation of the 
charming scherzando, and in the an- 
dante his contrabile was of a quality 
that can searcely be overpraised. The 
whole effort showed a gratifying growth 
of the artist in the higher and more 
serious aspects of his art. The ap- 
plause and the recalls he received were 
fairly earned and deservedly bestowed, 


The Smetana overture increases in in- 


terest the oftener it is heard. It is hard 
to recall when it obtained so perfect and 
exquisitely colored an interpretation 
here as Mr. Gericke accorded it on this 
occasion, and when the splendid tech- 
nique of the orchestra, especially of the © 


strings, did such brilliant justice to it. | 
The Symphony, it need hardly be said 
was treated reverently by Mr. Gericke 


, 


’ 


- and in a spirit in which the conductor 
sank himself in the composer, instead 
of following the prevailing fashion of | 
attempting to rise superior to him. The | 
performance of the work was exceD- 


tioually interesting and satisfying. 

The programme for the next concer 
is: Symphony in C major, Mozart; con 
certo for pianoforte in G major, Beet 
hoven; ‘‘Thus Spake Zarathustra,”’ Rich 
ard Strauss, and overture, ‘Oberon,’ 
Weber. The soloist is to be Mr. rns 
von Dohnanyi. 
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SYMPHONY CONCERT. 


The dominant note of last week’s 
symphony concert was cheerfulness. . 
Trom the opening selection, the bright 
overture to Smetana’s opera, “The Bar- 
tered Bride,’’ to the leasantly famillar 
seventh symphony of Beethoven, there 
was no suggestion of gloom—much less 
of morbidness—in M Gericke’s program, 

Our public so seldom has an oppor- 
tunity of hearing @ work of John 
Knowles Paine’s composing that the 
presentation of selections from the 

hich the distinguished musi- 
c k so long takes 
rank as a novelty unusual import- 
unce, Of course, the “Moorish dances 
from the opera “Azara,” of which Mr 
Paine is both the librettist and com- 
poser, must be regarded as incidental 
to the work, a full hearing. whereof is 
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ess, these datices give abundant evi- 
Moorish themes, as well as _in giving 
orchestral effects. That Dr. Paine has. 
been as careful and assiduous a student 
of his art in dealing with these episodes, 
as in his more serious. essays in the 
oper. may well be taken for granted. 
The dances were interpreted, under 


Gericke’s watchful baton, with reat 


difficult, and the contrasted ' effects of 
brooding melancholy on the one hand 
and demonstrative rejoicing on the other 
being demonstrated with notable skill, 

Mr Timothee Adamowski, who has been 
for these many seasons a prime favorite 
with Boston audiences, and indeed | 
has made warm friends wherever the 
Boston symphony orchestra is known 
and applauded, was the soloist. He per- 
formed with all his wonted technical 
skill and singular aptness in poetic ex- 
pression, the solo part in Lalo’s bril- 
liant and unique Spanish symphony for 
violin and orchestra, dedicated to the 
famous Sarasate. Naturally Mr Adam- 
owski’s success was complete with his 
associate artists, as well as with the 
public. Even the usually undemon- 
strative throng at- the rehearsal re- 
ealled him again and again, with most 
enthusiastic demonstration of apprecia- 
tion and approval. 

As a matter of course, father Beetho- 
ven. as represented by his joyous Sev- 
enth symphony was interpreted as a 
‘labor of love’ by the orchestra. 

Ernest Von Dohwanyi, the pianist, is 
to perform Beethoven's concerto No. -4 
in G major at this week’s concerts, 
Once more the public is to have an op-" 
nortunity of finding out, if nossible, 
Richard Strauss’ mind and_purpose in 
his symphonic poem, “‘Thus Spake Zara- 


i thrusta,’’? or Zoroaster, whichever one 


prefers. Mozart’s symphony in C major 
and Weber’s ‘‘Oberon” overture will 
complete the program.% ¢../¢ ‘aes. ) 0 
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THRE SYMPHONY—THE APOLLO—MINOR 
CONCERTS, ETC, | 
Sappho retreated from Mr- Gericke’s eighteenth 
Symphony programme, and the ‘‘introductory 


' overture’’—as the early minstrel men used to say— 


was therefore not Goldmark’s sensuously dramatic 
one, but that light, gay, cheerv, giggling, and yet. 
firmly posed ‘*Bartered Bride’ of Smetana—a 
milder form of the ‘tewige Weibliche’’—music. 
then followed that pleasing and picturesque 
Spanish concerto for violin—(not without some 
vein of poetry, too) of Lalo, for which its composer 
chose the title of symphony, perbaps, becausa of 
its five movements and its elaborate developments 
in accompaniment. Mr. Adamowski was the soloist 
and we have rarely heard him play with such 
nearly absolute mastery of bis music and his | 
methods. Beauty of tone, sentiment and grace of 


‘phrase are always his, but on this occasion he 


added strength, sonority, and firmness beyond his 
wont in the graver und more decisive statements, 


r+ maintained delicacy aud lizhtness with no passing 
‘uncertainty of intonation, and found the right 


touch of humor for the cbangeful second move- | 
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artistic growth as wellas by it s own persuasive 
and gratifying qualities. 

When Professor Paine passsd with unswaying 
step from his uniquely comic setting of the **Rad- 
way’s Ready Relief’? advertisement to those sol- 
emn, sombre and stately ‘‘Cidipus’’ choruses, one 
felt that there was nothing left in the way of com- 
position which he might not attempt and expect to 
achieve. Well, fora dozen years past he has been 
giving his leisure to the writing of a _ heroico-senti- 
mental opera—worde and music, a la Wagner, only 


his wurds mean something—and has at last pub- | 
lished the libretto of ‘‘Azara,’’ the publication of | 


the score being still under treaty in Germany. 


Charles Dudizy Warner, once writing about the . 


adoption of Gothic forms into American archi- 
tecture, said that we might also have borrowed 
from the Moors, ‘‘if the Moors had not been cole 
ored.”’ Professor Paine was not afraid of that, 
and his subject and story are largely Moorish. So 
are the three quaint, sprightly, individual and em- 
phatic dances ‘which Mr. Gericke took from the 
opera and put in tbe third ,place of his programme. 
They have easy, suggestive rhythms and bright, 
entertaining orchestration, and would give a good 
choreographer some capital chances for varied dis- 
play. 

The symphony, which came last, was Beethoven's 
superb seventh, played, as also were the preceding 
numbers, in all sincerity and sympatby, and with 
technical perfection, although we should have liked 

a‘softer breathing for the introduction of the al- 
most pathetic allegretto, 

The next programme stands thus: Mozart, Sym- 
yhony in C major (Koechel, 425) , B. and H ,No.6; 
Beethoven, Concerto for pianoforte, No. 4, in G 
major; Richard Strauss, Symphonic Poem, *° Thae 
Spake Zarathustra ;”’ Weber, Overture, ‘‘Oberon ; .° 
soloist, Mr. Erast von manenay : 
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ania monger t the paltry ‘At the 
last-named concerts, ‘patterned much like 
the promenade concefts in the Music Hall 
of this city, which Mr. Adamowski led o- 
summer, beer, wines and other refres 
ments will be provided, and smoking wi 
be allowed, while the,more formal concerts 
will be conducted like the symphony series 
here. In the summer season the orchestra 
.to some place in Russia, 


“It is further planned ‘to have other con- 
ch being one of those 


conductor of fame. in Poland. The stock 
company to put through this project late- 


ly was formally organized and officers 
_ chosen. - 


| eo for the erection of a building, work 


One million roubles were sub- 


which already has been begun. This 
itd be in the form of:a music hall -suit- 


; able for its intended purposes of concert 
giving, and not arranged for operatic per- 
_formances at all. ‘The city of Warsaw gave 
the Jand to. the. stock company,’ ‘the space, 
being large enough ‘to have. the puilding 
surrounded. by open squares, so that its’ 
exterior finish will be such as to make the 
| hall a notable ornament’ to the architec- 
ture of the city. With the land thus given, 
the money subscribed. can be put to most 
advantageous use in mre @ magnificent 
Rag oF It is thought that fu lly a year and 


a half will yet elapse before the building 
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for next season it was 

pene. expensive ‘method of introducing 
him. to the public. But what goo) dil 
it ado? “What aid it prove? To how: 
many " persons: in the audience did ihe 
familiar overtures to ‘Der Freischiitz,’ 
‘Oberon, Fig ‘Buryanthe’ sound other- 
“wise than th ey had in @ays gone by? 
‘A few musical connoisseurs, and per- 
taps some of the newspaper” wrise:s, 
‘may have discovered some cangres 
from- the conventional treatment, aud 
‘perhaps the orchestra, under the. stim- 
ulus ube a new personality, played with 
‘more spirit than usual. ut ‘was Mr.. 
von ch able to transform the Met- 
ropolitan gs era House into the Bes‘on 
Symphony Orchestra? It will generally 
be conceded that he did not. in =p: ite 
of the grave assertion contained some 
time: ago in one of our morning con- 
temporaries that he could in one hour / 
so completely . master any orchestra as. 
£0. sae it play precisely as he .¢esired 
f aA aes et besien astented + : 
ec ** e Boston phony - 
oh i ee eet th th ago Thure lay, and 

‘there is no doubt tha “wishsd fiom | “[phigenie en Aulis.’’ 
lthe bottom of his soul that he could Iphig 

‘make the Metropolitan Opera House 

orchestra — sie Bats dee 

ew ‘ ropolis; bu p- 

He “age ago a the ver mo- 


, *Leonore.”’ 





ment.. Altogether bis-performance was of marked 
merit, and gavedelight by its suggestion of true 


artistic growth as well as by 


it 8 Own persuasive 


and gratifying qualities. 


When Professor Paine passsd with unswaying | 
step from his uniquely comic setting of the *‘Rad- | 
way’s Ready Relief’? advertisement to those sol- | 


emn, sombre and stately ‘‘C(idipus’’ choruses, one 


felt that there was nothing left in the way of com- | 


position which he might not attempt and expect to 


achieve. 


lished the libretto of ‘‘Azara,’’ the publication of 


the score being still under treaty 
Charles Dudley 


in Germany. 
Warner, once writing about the 


adoption of Gothic forms into American uarchi- 
tecture, said that we might also have borrowed 
from the Moors. ‘tif the Moors had not been cole 


ored.”’ 


Professor Paine was not afraid of that, 


and his subject and story are largely Moorish. So 
are the three quaint, sprightly, individual and em- 
phatic dances which Mr. Gericke took from the 
opera and put in tbe third place of his programme. 
They bave easy, suggestive rhytoms and bright, 
entertaining orchestration, and would give a good 
choreographer some capital chances for varied dis- 
play. 

The symphony, which came last, was Beethoven's 
superb seventh, played, as also were the preceding 
numbers, in all sincerity and sympatby, and with 
technical perfection, although we should have liked 


a’softer breathing for the 


introduction of the al- 


most pathetic allegretto. 
The next programme stands thus: Mozart, Sym- 
»yhony mm C major (Koechel, 420), B. and H ,No.6; 


Beethoven, Concerto for pianoforte, No. 


major; Richard Strauss, Symphonic Poem, Thus 
Spake Zarathustra ;’’ Weber, Overture, ‘Oberon ‘S 
soloist, Mr. Erast von Dohnoanyi. 
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THEY WANT ADAMOWSKI | 


Ferns * 1S. 49 o6 
Prominent Member of the Boston Sym- 


phony Orchestra Has Been Offered an 


Important European Position as Con- 
ductor in Poland 


Friends of Timothée Adamowski, of the 
first violins of the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra, with which he has been identified 
from its start, so many years ago, and who 
was the soloist at its concerts of last week, 
have been much interested in hearing of 
an honor which has come to him from 
Warsaw, Poland. This is in the form of 
an offer to become conductor of an orches- 
tra to be formed in that city and patterned 
after the symphony organization here. 

Mr. Adamowski, in speaking today of the 
project and of his offer, said that already 
the matter is well started in Warsaw. The 


plan calls for a large stock company made 


of all the members of the orchestra and 


Well, fora dozen years past he has been | 
civing his leisure tothe writing of a heroico senti- | 
mental opera—words and music, a la Wagaer, only | 
his wurds mean something—and has at last pub-— 


4, in G hall. 


pie. re.) 
is identified .with the Boston Symphoi| 
Orchestra.: The players will all have it 
dividual interest in the financial success }f 
the project as well as in its artistic nf 


cess. The orchestra will give, as now 
planned, twelve strictly symphony concerts 
in the winter season at Warsaw, with pop- 
ular concerts gon Saturday and Sunday 
evenings, throughout the season. At these 
last-named concerts, patterned much like 
the promenade concetts in the Music Hall 
of this city, which Mr. Adamowski led one 
summer, beer, wines and other refresh- 
ments will be provided, and smoking will 
be allowed, while the more formal concerts 
will be conducted like the symphony series 
here. In the summer season the orchestra 
probably would go to some place in Russia, 
wherever opportunity might offer to the 
advantage of the players. 

It is further planned to have other con- 
ductors, Mr. Nikisch being one of those 
considered, as well as Mr. Mlynarski, a 
conductor of fame in Poland. The stock 
company to put through this project late- 
ly was formally organized and officers 
chosen. One million roubles were sub- 
scribed for the erection of a building, work 
on which already has been begun. This 
will be in the form of:a music hall suit- 
able for its intended purposes of concert 
giving, and not arranged for operatic per- 
formances at all. The city of Warsaw gave 
the land to the stock company, the space 
being large enough to have the building 
surrounded by open squares, so that its 
exterior finish will be such as to make the 
hall a notable ornament to the architec- 
ture of the city. With the land thus given, 
the money subscribed can be put to most 
advantageous use in erecting a magnificent 
It is thought that fully a year and 
a half will yet elapse before the building 
is finished, so Mr. Adamowski states. 
Among the strong friends of the plan is 
the Baron Kronenberg, the brother-in-law 
of Jean and Edouard de Reszke, and 4 
man of great wealth. He probably will 
help out the company materially in provid- 
ing the very best musical instruments to be 
had for the orchestra. 

Mr. Adamokski is considering the offer 
made to him, and naturally feels the honor 
which it brings; but the time for beginning 
work \there is some way ahead, and 
therefore he does not intend to act hastily. 
He feels that he and others of his country- 
men should do all in*their ‘power for their 
country and its people, in.any way poss!- 
ble for them to be of service. He realizes 
the importance of such an undertaking, 
and modestly hesitates at this time to fully 
commit himself to an acceptance of the 
offer. He stated today that, in his opinion, 
Mr. Gericke is the greatest conductor in 
the world, and he feels that under this able 
leader he has been given exceptional oppor- 
tunities for study. ‘‘The standard of music 
is far higher here and in New York,” sad 
Mr. Adamowski, ‘‘than it is in Burqpe 
He went on to say that he should like to 
feel certain of the probability of ma 6 


the Warsaw orchestra of equally 


“said he felt that Mr. Gericke’s help and 
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of inestimable benefit to him, and he 


“gust as he feels to be the case from sitting 
‘under Mr. Gericke’s leadership for so many 


years. Mr. Adamowski’s social relations in 
this city are of the pleasantest, as are 
those of his brother, Joseph Adamowski, 
the violoncellist, who also has an offer to — 
join the orchestral : age et 
Should the two brothers even ually decide <2 

to take up their home in Warsaw, a string 129 9-1900. 
quartet would be formed there similar to 
the Adamowskl Quartet, which for so long 
has given concerts in Boston. 


forces in Warsaw. 


«*% | 
Mr. W. I. Henderson, in the course | 


of his comments on Schuch, comp:l- 


“advice in the past and in this present op- “whe ae es 4 
portunity would be of great value to him, } he 
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d we shall bo able to tell 
nether ‘he is to confer any lasting: 
nefit on music in this land. Bring 


him here to conduct two or three occa 
sional concerts with an orchestra W 
never saw him before, and he becc 


a mere sensation of the hour without a 
single artistic reason for his presence. — 


Philip Hal 


meuts the Boston Symphony Orchestra: RICK E, Conductor. 


“What was gained for the art of 
music by. bringing Mr. von Sehuch | 
| here? It was a very good advertise- 
‘inert for Mr. von Schacp and if Mr 
‘Grau intends to engage him as opera 
eonduc.or for next season it was a fine 
and exvoensive method of introducing 
‘him to the public. But what gooi dil 
| it Go? What did it prove? To how 
many persons in the audience did ihe 
familiar overtures to ‘Der Freischiitz,’ 
‘Oberon,’ and ‘Euryanthe’ sound other- 
wise than they had in days gone by? 
A few musical connoisseurs, and per- | 
haps some of the newspiper Wrice's, 
may have discovered some = c.Ianees 
from. the conventional treatment, and 
perhaps the orchestra, under the st’m- 
ulus of a new personality, played with 
more spirit than usual. 3ut was Mr. 
von Schuch able to transform the Met- 
ropclitan Opera House into tne bcs:on 
Symphony Orchestra? It will generally 
be eonceded that he did not, in spite | 
of the grave assertion contained some 
time ago in one of our morning con- | 
temporaries that he could in one hour |’ 
so completely master any orchestra as 
to make it play precisely as he cesired | 
it to. Mr. von Schuch_ attented th 
concert of the Boston Symphony 
chestra one week ago Thurs.lay, 
there is no doubt that he wishad from 
the bottom of his soul that he coud 
make the Metropolitan Opera House | 
orchestra play like the men from the | 
New England metropolis; but his hyp- | 
notic powers failed at the vital mo-. 
ment. | 
“Mr. von Schuch is credited by those | 
who are acquainted with his work in»; 
Dresden with being a thoroughly com-. 
petent operatic conductor in the cir- 
cumstances which surround him at 
home. These embrace a permanent in- 
stitution in which rehearsals are plenti- 
ful and his authority firmly established. 
There was no reason to suppose that 
‘he could come here, and, with an or- 
'chestra new to him, produce the effects 
which he produces at home. Nor was 
there any reason why the public should 
be expected to betray 
riosity at to what he m 
readings. 
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ERNEST VON DOHNANYI. 


Ernest von Dohn4&nyi, the pianist who made his début in America Thurs- 
day night at Cambridge, and will play at the Symphony concert tonight 
was born at Pressburg, Hungary, July 27, 1877. His father is a professor of 
Mathematics and Physics at the Pressburg Gymnasium. Ernest began to 
learn the piano when he was six, and he began to compose at seven. His 
first teachers were his father, who is a ’cellist, and Forstner. He played in 
public for the first time at Pressburg, when he was nine years old. His 
first chamber music was written in 1888-89, and his piano quartet was 
played in Vienna in 1894. In September of that year he entered the Academy 
of Music at Budapest, where he remained until June, 1897; he studied theory 
under Hans Koessler and the piano under Stefan Thom&n. In 1895-96 he com- 
posed his piano quintet in C minor, and his symphony in F. In 1896 his 
Symphony and an overture “Zrinyi’’ took prizes offered by the Liszt Verein 
of Budapest. Dohndnyi studied afterward with d’Albert, then appeared in 
Berlin in October, 1897, and afterward in German and Austrian cities. His piano 
concerto won the prize at Vienna in a competition where Mr. Gericke was 
one of the’ judges. His first appearance in England was at a Richter concert 

? Oct, 24, 1898. Since then he has played in many European cities. 


Boston Music Hall. 


SEASON 1899-1900. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 


Mr. WILHELM GHRICKE, Conduetor. 


XIX. CONCERY. 


SATURDAY, MARCH 17, AT 8, 


Programme. 


MOZART. SYMPHONY No. 36, in C major (Koechel, 425), 
Adagio. — Allegro spiritoso. 
. Poco Adagio. 
Menuetto. — Trio. 
Presto. 


omens for PIANOFORTE, No. 4, in G major, 
op. 58. 


Allegro moderato. 
Andante con moto. 
Rondo: Vivace. 


Cadenzas by Mr. ERNST VON DOHNANYI. 


BEETHOVEN. 


RICHARD STRAUSS. SYMPHONIC POEM, ‘Also sprach Zarathustra.”’ 
Op. 30. 


WEBER. OVERTURE to ‘“ Oberon.”’ 


Soloist: 


Mr. HRNST VON DOHNANYI. 


The Pianoforte is a Steinway. 
i 


There will be no Public Rehearsal and Concert next week. 


——aEE anne ~— 


Ladies in the audience will confer a favor on those occupying seats behind 
them if they will remove their Hats. 
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VON DOHNANYI, THE PIANIST. 
| bie sus 


Boman von Dohnayi, the young Hunga- 
A Dianist who has been creating a sen- 
ae on in Europe, is here to-play with the 
This oaks Orchestra. 
ng,.artist is a compocer as 
aa og pa He is 22. As a a he ake 
tg ention with his musical precocity, He 
| several teachers, d’Albert being the 


one under whose care he finished his 
studies. In i898 he succeded in wirning 
the prize offered by Ludwi 3 von Goesen- 
dorfer, of Vienna, in memory of [lans von 
Buelow, for the best pianrforis concerto. 
In the contest the judges included Lesch- 
etisky, Gericke and Roshenthal. 

He is a slender, dark youth, with attrac- 
tive features and easy manners. 


——— a 
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A Pianist That Is 


Also a Musician. 
| 


peer ttens or nn RTS 


So gai Shit tee "he i) ede * hi 4 
3 ere is no need of spea 
length about 
ways ample, 
-control, never 


ti was agreeab 


was not a. 

should remem 

itself does not eall for t 
indispensable to modern music—and. 
when I say modern I of course include. 


i Chopin, whose music might have 


been 
written yesterday, by a radical—instead. 


1 of “yesterday” I almost wrote ‘‘to~ 


morrow.’ It was an eminently polished, 
thoughtful, musical performance. roe 
It was a pity that he did not choose. 


j 
y $4 : h | his own concerto, the one that won e" 
R, Strauss S US. prize at Vienna; for then we on ae 


' 


‘An Unfamiliar Sym-' 


| 
| | 
= a powerful, intense, masterful in- | 


phony Contrast. 


The program of the 19th Symphony 
concert last evening in Music Hall, Mr. 
Gericke conductor, Was as follows: 
Symphony, C major, 425 Mozart 


Concerto for piano, No. 4, in G major.. 
Beethoven 


Cadenzas 
Symphonie poein, 
_  thustra,”’ 
, Overture Weber 
| Mr. Ernest von Dohnfnyi made his 
| first appearance in Boston last night. 
| His first appearance in this country was 
at the Symphony concert Thursday 
night at Cambridge. 


! 


| 


| The young pianist is first of all a) 
musician; not because ke composed his | 


own cadenzas to the coneerto, for 
these cadenzas are by no means dis- 
| Hnguiahes—<oer are in fact, respect- 
able and ineffective, as though the com- 
poser had been afraid of doing some- 
thing that would seem ahead of Beeth- 
oven’s period, and thus they were mere- 


jy diluted spirits of Beethoven, not be- | 
cause he wrote these cadenzas, I re- | 


peat, but because throughout the con- 
certo he proved himself an admirable 
musician in the essential qualities; in 
firm grasp of the composer’s ideas, in 
sense of proportion, in beauty 
phrasing. He understood the music 
and he reproduced it as only an accom- 
plished musician can interpret. 

1 am aware that exception might be 


taken to his treatment of the first | 


t. for his tendency to coquette 
to turn the frank 
nto that nauseous 

”» a thing espec- 
nnese, a thing 

It is 


allegro 0 
thing, “‘a § 


legro jerato,’’ but | 
ficult from the “slow allegro 
suggestion of a constant desire to sen- 


have had-.an opportunity of judging of’ 
his_own individuality. With the excep-. 


| tion of the wonderfully impressive sec; 


Spake Zarathustra.” | 


ond movement, this concerto of Beet- 
noven -contains little of real interest. > 
There are few reminders of ‘the great 
Beethoven. And in this second move- 
ment Mr, Dohnanvi_ did not rise to a 
great height, as did @’Atbert on: a mem- |} 
orable occasion in this city. Here was 
Mr. Dohndnyi’s one opportunity to re- 


dividuality. The music was there; the! 
opportunity was there; the pianist was, | 
ry beta polished, musical—and that was | 
all. | 
Whether this agreeable pianist has. 
a decided indivicuality, whether he 
has temperament, great moments, fire | 
rhat illuminates but not consumes— 
this can be answered only after he has 
been heard in compositions of anotner 
nziure and another period. pastel 


x * : 


An unfamiliar sy 


ness to the an 
reverence to exhume it with the in- 
tention of galvanizing it.’ Better one, 
strong modern work than a  wilder-] 
ness of symphonies of ancient paitern | 
and conventional manufacture. Tire } 
cne chcser. last nighi has interesting 
pe ssages, especially in the finale. Tae 
miadle movements are dull, and Mczart 
himself, if he were living, would be the 
first to yawr at them. 
I wonder what he would say to Rich- 
ard Strauss’s smyphonic poem. 
Mr. James Huneker who said tha 
ld be played to an audience 
exclusivel musi- 


gant language 
and disapproval. 2 
‘are sublime—it is doors | 
of eternity were opened, 
hands. Butaf 
sublime page ake a sublime. 
composition, es hen it goes on. 
for half an hou There is a’ 
wealth of beauty a th in this. 
strange fantasia, a 
that are curious rathe 
satisfying. The dissonan 
fend so much as does the 
which the pamponer s meaning , 
‘ or again wee | 
e or perplex y 4 
tablished. he’! | 
“Of Science’’ is | 
ly an intima~- 1 
itry? But: 


definite 
fugued 


music that 

stroke of midnight! . m 

of *wo tonalities at the very close 16 i 
uaamoerting as is the Martie’ 
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ke included novelty in his nineteenth : ) ' 
Symphony programme; however it was not new + ae abhie. A 
music, buta new musician, that he introduced— Ae sab 
the pianist. Mr. Ernst von Dohnanyi, who repeated 
in Boston, Be2thoven's fourth concert), in G | 
major, wherein he had already made an excellent | 
in impression at Sanders Theatre on the preceding 
84 Thursday evening. [bis young man of two or 
“Switzer- | three and twenty had the advantage of presenting 
 neht of this himself with far more commendation for serious 
interesting, merit and sober studies (as well in composition as | 
ed bax of in performance) than as a virtuoso. 

There have been displayed of late, and by 
so many players, the superabuodance of 
technique, amazing and really confounding 
velocity, tremendous tone volume, dazzling 
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Mr. Ernat von Dohnanyi, the Young | 
Hungarian Pianist, Scores a 
Brilliant Success in His Playing 
of the Reethoven Concerto—He 
Is Given Four Recalls. 


For the 19th of this season’s concerts 
by the Boston Symphony Orchestra, in 
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Music Hall, the programme was: ant:.of 


— 


brilliancy or startling originality of phrase and 
interpretation, that itis a pleasure and a relief to 
receive some one whose first thought and intention 
apparently are to present hischosen music sensibly, 
clearly, and respectfully—to neglect nothing in 


Symphony No, 86, in C major...... 
Concerto for pianoforte, No. 4, in G major 


Beethoven 
“Thus Spake Zarathustra’”’ 
Overture to ‘‘Oberon’’.....+.++- 


Mr. Ernst von Dohnanyi, the young | 


Hungarian pianist, was the soloist. 
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cian by instinct, to whom his fingers 4 

The Mozart symphony, after the three gra a Lageg: to aa end, ioareaat | 

great ones in 3 fat, G minor and the | the end itself. There is not a trace 
“Jupiter,” is prominent among the mas- | the sickly sentimentality, the sonia id’ 
ter's best works of this description. It | the bidding tor applause by a sacrifier, 
ovely adagio an s solid, : . 
melodious and beautifully worked-out a haere asa soe ee 2 ae 
finale, of themselves give it a special dis- | 4. tne hej nt oF opalarity a) 
tinction. It was accorded a perfect read- His re: & At adie concetie nal 
ing by Mr. Gericke, the slow movement | ¢.20 5. cane oe oki ey Rie ped War 
escaping the dragging pace at which it is pal rom peg A eee ne rs atin Te 
usually taken, and fh presto the over- H Ssggl BE ei 0s ca’ ohn veel in’ he a 
rapid hurry-scurry. It was a charmingly pipe at cep a an Pg at re a a Peedi, 

i colored and sensitively sympathetic in- one COIOF; & AN K 


entation was fairly fascinating. The” 
terpretation, from beginn o end. performance, it is true, shared fhe art- 
The Strauss Symphonic Poem as pre- : j.++5 individuality, but this in no wis 


sented on this occasion was less noisy, | anal 
less wild and whirring’ than it seemed | ns 4 Nae Pe 10, COR rear de it eee 
to be at its earlier performances, and | go. that he is alread a mone the. pide 
under the treatment it received general- nak oe tein thai mt Pee toe a ei 

ly, more clear, and perhaps,;on the | Meo of ati reater possibiitiee Hee | 
whole more sane; but it still remains a Shine laa aa Sp ely that’ the eae. 
severe tax on the understanding, and | ovement of the concerto was over, 
mee i lie, one On Ce Meee ae his success was assured, and at its’ close 
0 e listener. C8 C10§ 
Zarathustra: had not anokets do much, | there was a storm of applause 
and had been a trifle more intelligible, 

he might have appealed more directly 2 a ee. | 
to the sympathies; but, as it is, he | tc th 
seems to have indulged in garrulity over | eh a dite ahaha! 
nothing of vital moment, as far as ge ‘gl 
music is competent to any ee his utter- | 

ances. Nietzsche’s book of itself is some- 

thing of a subtle puzzle, and its solution 

is not simplified by transiatingit into tone 

color. Of splendid orchestration, in- 

genious and effective contrapuntal de- | 
vices, massively rich effects, daring 

harmonies there is an abundance, in 

fact, a superabundance, but most of it 

is ugly, and consequently at variance 

with the well-founded principle that 

claims for high art a devotion to the 

beautiful. . 


| 
| 
i 
artor mechanism which’ can contiibute to sucha 
result, but to hold all such elements in abeyance 
when they are not needed for this purpose. | 
The cadenzas composed by Mr. Dohuanyi were & 
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SSC finely conceived, and beautifully executed; and 


8 also an excellent musician, who, be- | were not, as sometimes happens, extraneous orna- 
des giving his som music lessons, refused 


6G aaa al are | ments, foreign to the spirit of the work. His 
© allow him to play in public, as a “‘boy | Pate 
odigy,” but made him take a course of presentation of the concerto jedgcraart Te artistic 
dy at the gymnasium. While at work perception, and sympathetic eeling. e was 
lere, Dohhanyi studied music under Carl | most enthusiastically receivad and recalled many 
orstner,. zp later, under Koessler and | times. 
Thoman. - He completed his pianoforte , ting fresh 
tudy, however, under Eugen 4’Albert. The concert began as with an exhilarating 


In the season of '95-96 Dohnanyi played breezv by a delightfully airy aod enlivening perform 
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ice in Vienna, giving, with a violinist, | ance of Mozart's symphony inU major, which was 


ncert of piano and violin sonatas. In | an admirable choice for the first number, consid- | 
ee the ori 3 gels aap raat ering what serious matters were immediately to 
ie Beethoven G major Sonicerto with the | follow. The end of the evening came with Weber s 
1a Philharmonic Orchestra, under | ‘Oberon’’ overture, whose dreamy beauty, far- 
‘Richter. ‘On all these occasions he | gwayfancies and lovely play of instrumntation came | 
Pee Soenusestically, received cool and soothing after the stranze, yet impres- 
sive and exciting pages of Richard Strauss, which | 
‘bad immediately preceded. For the third number | 
was a repetition of that weird, wild and almost in- 
| { explicable‘‘Thus spake Zarathu-tra,’whose intrinsic 
fer, the great plano maker, offered a | power proved no less dominant than atthe first 
ize, in memory of Hans von Biilow, for | hearing, which won evidently even a greater ap Pre 
@ be t pianoforte concerto, oe oe ciation-and admiration, and yet remained mystl- 
ae he ot oy paca aga ica ete + cal and perplexing to the end, and left a “ena Al 
ke, Alfred Grtinfeld, Leschetizky and | portion of the listeners in doubt a3 to how d 
ithal.. Without much discussion they | might match the orphic utterances of the prophe 
the first prize to Ernst von Dohn- | ¢o the grandiose and intensely colored music. re tied’ ont. that 
| | It was read by Mr. Gericke (who evidently has 4 to the be 3 
“pore keen grasp of its subtle meanings as well as liking ak won 
oS a al for ite original and complicated tone schemes) in 4 w 
shnan vig 2 es, grand style, and from the deep organ chord of the } 
gan Sy ae beginning to the mysterious pizzicat> of the basses 
rather } at the close, it held the listener 1n an almost 
16, or of tremendous | hypnotic state of interest. Yet, what did Zaratbus- 


Rh ee Ly 4 tra say and mean? 
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next concert is: 

and HBHstrella,’’ 

Fiancee du 

Suite No, 1, 

“Schmerzen”’ and 1m. 
and Mendelssohn’s ‘Sco By | 
Mme, Marie Brema is to be tt a 
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century extremists, 
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tra.’ The old idea that orchestral play>, 
ers are vain, quarrelsome, envious, @8s) 
ways trying to rise above each Other 
nity. ae. make the | like snakes in 4 bottie-—and fawning 
if ever the time the conductor while & Cater ANY f' 
when what now hay knife is ready to leap form 
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Howakgp Matcom TICKNOR. 
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and ib v7 arg a ey eats 
They. have bo " ‘performed in 
Sore ‘and the latter has made its 
way throughout Germany .and the 
Netherlands; it has reached Switzer- 
land, and it has.been played in ‘Paris. 
The performance last night of this 
stupendous work -was interesting, often 
impressive. The wretched box of whistles 
was tnadequate in the opening meas- 
ures, and this whole passage was more 
overwhelming when it was heard -here 
before. There were same instances of 


‘false intonation; the baat might 
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well have been taken aster pace; 
‘and the final passages’ Tor ‘the wood 
' wind were breathy and not rigidly pre- 
cise. But these were little spots in 
the splendor of -the performance, and 
the technical difficulties are great. 


Philip Hale. 
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a The Next Symphony Soloist 
- Ernst von Dohnanyi, the Hungarian 
‘pianist, who is to be soloist at the next 
“Symphony Concert, was born in Pressbury 
about twenty-two years ago. 
‘a professor in the gymnasium (high school), 
was also an excellent musician, who, be- 
sides giving his son music lessons, refused 


_there, Dohnanyi studied music under Carl 


-Thoman. He completed his pianoforte 
‘study, however, under Eugen d’Albert. 
In the season of ’95-96 Dohnanyi played 
twice in Vienna, giving, with a violinist, 
concerts of piano and violin sonatas. In 
‘the winter of 1897 he gave two recitals, 
and on the 9th of January, 1898, he played 
the Beethoven G major concerto with the 
‘Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra, under 
‘Hans Richter. On all these occasions he 
was well, if not enthusiastically, received 
and criticised. The following June, how- 
ever, he played at one of Richter’s Phil- 
harmonic concerts in London, and gave 
some recitals, with rather more decided 
Success. 
. In the spring of 1898 Herr Ludwig Bisen- 
‘dorfer, the great piano maker, offered a 
prize, in memory of Hans von Biilow, for 
the best pianoforte concerto, the competi- 
tion to be open to composers of all lands; 
the judges were Julius Epstein, Mr. 
Gericke, Alfred Griinfeld, Leschetizky and 
Rosenthal. Without much discussion they 
“awarded the first prize to Ernst von Dohn- 


“anyi, who played his concerto the following | 
“winter in Vienna, winning more praise 


‘he had in any of his previous ap- 
pearances. 
* Dohnanyi gives, or rather did give, two 
“years ago, the impression of being a player 
good solid technique and of excellently 
“trained musical ability, rather than a play- 
‘er of brilliant technique, or of tremendous 
“warmth or fire. Ray, cape 


‘Heldenleben ?’’ | 


His father, | 


‘to allow him to play in public, as a ‘“‘bo }, ments, Foreign 
“prodigy,” but made him take - aideen ad presentation of the concerto revealed a true artistic 
‘study at the gymnasium. While at work | 
most enthusiastically received and recalled many 


‘Forstner, and later, under Koessler and 
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Mr. Gericke included novelty in his nineteenth | 


Symphony programme; bowever it was not new 
music, buta new musician, that he introduced— 
the pianist. Mr. Ernst von Dohnanyi, who repeated 
in Boston, Be2thoven's fourth concert), 


Thursday evening. [bis young man of two or 
three and twenty had the advantage of presenting 


himself with far more commendation for serious & 


merit and sober studies (as well in composition as 
in performance) than as a virtuoso. 
There have been displayed of late, 
so many players,’ the 
technique, amazing and really confounding 
velocity, tremendous tone volume, dazzling 
brilliancy or startling originality of phrase and 
interpretation, that itis a pleasnre and a relief to 
receive some one whose first thought and intention 
apparently are to present hischosen music sensibly, 
clearly, and respectfully—to neglect nothing in 


and by 
superabundance'- of 


artor mechanism which can conttibute to such a t 


result, but to hold all such elements in abeyance 
when they are not needed for this purpose. 

The cadenzas composed by Mr. Dohnanyi were 
finely conceived, and beautifully executed; and 
were not, as sometimes happens, extraneous orna- 
to the spirit of the work. His 
perception, and sympathetic feeling. He was 
times. 

The concert began as with an exhilarating fresh 
breezv by adelightfully airy and enlivening perform 
ance of Mozart’s symphony inC major, which was 
an admirable choice for the first number, consid- 
ering what serious matters were immediately to 


follow. The end of the evening came with Weber's § 
“Oberon” overture, whose dreamy beauty, far- | 
awayfancies and lovely play ofinstrum2ntation came 


cool and soothing after the stranze, yet impres- 


sive and exciting pages of Richard Strauss, which | 


had immediately preceded. For the third number 
was a repetition of that weird, wild and almost in- 
explicable‘‘Thus spake Zarathu tra, whose intrinsic 
power proved no less dominant than atthe first 
hearing, which won evidently even a greater ap pre- 
ciation and admiration, and yet remained mysti- 
cal and perplexing to the end, and left a great pro- 
portion of the listeners in doubt a3 to how they 
might match the orphic utterances of the prophet 
to the grandiose and in tensely colored music. 

It was read by Mr. Gericke (who evidently has 4 
keen grasp Of its subtle meanings as well as liking 
for its original and complicated tone schemes) in a 
grand style, and from the deep organ chord of the 
beginning to the mysterious pizzicat) of the basses 
at the close, it beld the listener in an almost 
hypnotic state of interest. Yet, what did Zaratbus- 


tra say and mean? 
HowakRpD Matcom TICKNOR. 
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in G | 
major, wherein he had already made an excellent | 
impression at Sanders Theatre on the preceding | 
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Mozart Symphony Is Given a| 
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Charming Interpretation. 


Mr. Ernst von Dohnanyi,the Young 
Hungarian Pianist, Scores a 
Brilliant Success in His Playing 
of the Reethoven Concerto—He 
Is Given Four Recalls. 


For the 19th of this season’s concerts 
by the Boston Symphony Orchestra, in 
Music Hall, the programme was. 


Symphony No, 86, in C major.......++:. - Mozart 
Concerto for pianoforte, No. 4, in G wajor 

. Beethoven 
:, Strauss 


‘Thus Spake Zarathustra’’ Web 
eber 


Overture to ‘‘Oberon’’ 


fin his playing of the Beethoven con- 
i} certo. What was particularly delightful. 
| in his playing was its freedom from all 
| empty dispia 
i music instea 


i late we have been so accustomed, 


i site musicianly qualities of his playing, 
) for firstly and lastly the- work of this 


Mr. Ernst von Dohnanyi, the young } 


Hungarian pianist, was the soloist. 

The Mozart symphony, after the three 
great ones in EK flat, G minor and the 
“Jupiter,” is prominent among the mas- 
ter’s best works of this description. Its 


lovely adagio and its solid, exquisitely | 


melodious and beautifully worked-out 
finale, of themselves give it a special dis- 
tinction. It was accorded a perfect read- 
ing by Mr. Gericke, the slow movement 


escaping the dragging pace at which it is | 


usually taken, and the presto the over- 
rapid hurry-scurry. It was a charmingly 
colored and sensitively sympathetic in- 
terpretation, from beginning to end. 


The Strauss Symphonic Poem as pre- ; 


sented on this occasion was less noisy 
less wild and whirring than it seemec 
to be at its earlier performances, and 
under the treatment it received general- 
ly, more clear, and perhaps ,.on the 
whole more sane; but it still remains a 
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. ent ‘shov H 
‘yeading the w and for the magnifi-. 
cent virtuosity of the orchestra in the 
easy smoothness with which it mastered 
its tremendous difficulties in the per . 
formance. ie 
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Mr. Dohnany! made a brilliant success — 


ff) 
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and its devotion to the 
of exemplifying his nya 
in finger gymnastics. e has a beautifu 
touch. a solid and brilliant technique, 
the refined taste of an innate artist 


i and an exceptional respect for the in- 
} strument to which 
| self. There is no pounding of it, no at- 
i tempt to force its tone, none of the 


he has devoted him- 


thousand and one tricks to which of 


So discreet is he in his treatment of 
it, so quietly and modestly does he ac- 
quit himself at it, that those who hear — 
with their eyes are very liable to fall 
short in due appreciation of the exqui- 


young artist shows him to be a musi- 
cian by instinct, to whom his fingers are 
merely a means to aa end, instead of 
the end itself. There is not a trace of 
the sickly sentimentality, the posing and 
the bidding for applause by a sacrifice 


of his artistic conscience that have car- 
ried so many of our visiting pianists 
to the height of popularity. 

His reading of the noble concerto was 
free from any seeking after new read- 
ings, was logical, sympathetic, refined 
in conception and charming in phrasing 
and tone color; and in its technical pres- 
entation was fairly fascinating. The 
performance, it is true, shared the art- 
ist’s individuality, but this in no wis® 
did injustice to the composer, 

In brief, Mr. Dohnanyi made it evi- 


dent that he is already among the fore- 


'most of living pianists, with a strong 


severe tax on the understanding, and © 


makes a cruel demand, on the patience 
of the listener. It is probable that if 
Zarathustra: had not spoken so much, 
and hod been a trifle more intelligible, 
he might have appealed more directly 
to the od igs sg or but, as it is, he 
seems to have indulged in garrulity over 
nothing of vital moment, as far as 
music is competent to express his utter- 
ances. Nietzsche’s book of itself is some- 
thing of a subtle puzzle, and its solution 
is not simplified by translatingitinto tone 
color. Of splendid orchestration, in- 
genious and effective contrapuntal de- 
vices, massively rich effects daring 
harmonies there is an abundance, in 
fact, a superabundance, but most of it 


| promise of still greater possibilities be- 


fore him. By the time that the first | 
movement of the concerto was over, 
his success was assured, and at its close 
there was a storm of applause and four 
recalls for him. A word of warm praise 


-is due the two brilliant cadenzas com- 


next concert is: 


is ugly, and consequently at variance | 


with the well-founded principle that 
claims for high art a devotion to the 
beautiful. 

It is hardly wise to pass an adverse 


| judgment on the music of the end of the 


century extremists, for as time passes it 
may turn out that this work is devoted 
to the beautiful, after all, and is over- 
flowing with a charm that the future will 
make clear. One becomes accustomed 
to everything through prolonged ac- 
quaintance with it—even misery. All that 
the opponent of this latter day music is 
safe in saying of it is that he does not 
like it. He may be pitied by those who 
do like it, or who pretend to, but he is 
standing on firm ground, for he cannot 
be contradicted. Moreover, he _ leaves 
himself an opportunity to make _ the 
amende honorable, if ever the time 
should come around when what now 
excites distaste will be as the honey of 


posed by the artist for the concerto, 
and for the excellent judgment with 
which they were kept in harmony with 
the spirit of the work. Nor must Mr. 
Gericke’s treatment of the orchestr 
score be passed by without an acknowl- 
edement of its felicitous skill. 

There will be no rehearsal and con- 
cert this week. The programme for the 

Overture, ‘Alfonso 
Schubert; Aria, “La 
Fiancee du Timbalier,’’ Saint-Saens; 
Suite No. 1, “Peer Gynt,” vee 
“Schmerzen”’ and ‘“Traume,” Wagn rr, 
and Mendelssohn’s “Scotch” symp. ny. 
Mme, Marie Brema is to be the soloist. 

——— ed 

Mr. Timothée Adamowski said pub- 
licly March 18—or was it March 12? we 
esnnot be too careful when large inter=. 
ests are involved—that, in his opinion, 
“nr. Gericke is the greatest conductor 
in the world.” It is a pleasure to know | 


and WBstrella,’’ 


that there is such good felling, such] 


esprit de corps throughout the orches- 
tra. The old idea that orchestral play- 


ers are vain, quarrelsome, envious, ale 


ways trying to rise above each other—, 


like snakes in a bottle--and fawning on 


; 


the conductor while a carefully shart 


ened knife is ready to leap for his #t aa 
'—this, dear brethren and sisters, 18: am 
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vnicor! 1% nd “the Cardiff G ant. oe The. 
Boston. Symphony Orchestral players: 
a ways idolize their conductor, whoever 
he may be, Nikisch, Paur, Gericke, or’ 
‘Kneisel. ‘They are justly furious if 
any outsider criticises the character 
of the programs or the nature of the in- 
terpretation. It is true that there are 
some cool persons in the orchestra, 
who think their devotion to the con- 
‘ductor instead of proclaiming it at high 
noon from Music Hall. But Mr, Adam- 
owski, who comes from the fair land 
‘of Poland, is of an emotional nature. 
‘He was devoted to Mr. Nikisch; he is 
devoted to Mr. Gericke; and he will no 
doubt be devoted to Mr. Gericke’s suc- 
cessor. This is as it should be; for, 
unless the orchestral players support 
the conductor, of what avail are Mr. 
Apthorp’s program-books or new music- 
halls surrounded by whizzing, groaning, 
jangling electric cars? We repeat; | 
whoever the conductor may be, the | 
prayer of the player should be: 

“LEAD THOU ME ON.” | 


' The New York Sun published this 
paragraph: : 

“Tt is said that Timothee Adamowski | 
of the Boston Symphony Orchestra will | 
be in control of the new symphony Ore | 
chestra to be established at Warsaw, | 
Many prominent Polish musicians have ! 
contributed to the organization, which} 
is a stock company in its nature. Mr. 
Adamowski is not to. be the conductor 
of the orchestra, but will have import- 
ant control of its affairs.”’ 

Foreign newspapers do not confirm, 
‘this interesting report. Tha Board of | 
‘Directors of this new society, the ‘‘Phil- 
‘harmonia,”’ is made up of Prince Lu- | 
‘bomirski, Baron von Kronenberg, the | 
“composer Ludwig Grossman, and other! 
‘officials are Count Zamojski, Count 
‘Tysckiewicz, and Rajschman. The con- } 
ductor, as now named, is Emil Mly- | 
narski, Mr. Adaimowski is not men-| 
tioned. Nevertheless, he may,"be the. 
power behtnd the throne. Hy 


vy 4 a’ 
Sees = “ verre as A rat. 


aiasiarate Flammer of New York | 
'thinks that there should be a decision 
handed dcwn to settle the question, 
“just where does music become crimi- 
nal?” We see his finish, if he is obliged | 
to listen to the testimony of musical | 
‘experts. There are estimable persons | 
in Boston who regard the music of | 
‘Richard Strauss as criminal and see the | 
‘composer as a mad man with straw in | 
his hair and an‘ irresistible desire to | 
‘commit murder. There are hundreds | 
‘of men and women who consider music | 
immoral when it is played on Sunday > 
‘or ina beer-saloon. They say, ‘Where 
‘there's fiddling, there is’sin.”” It is true 
‘that there is music which provokes the 
‘wish to kill the composer; but this 
‘music is written by men of blameless 
life—indeed, some of them arc-profes- 
\sors. : 


ee 


ee \ | ‘ “G ; it T is LA : g 
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Dohnanyi, — Pianist—Strauss’ 
44 
Zarathustra,’ 


The great orchestral number of Satur- 


day’s concert was Strauss’ “Also sprach . 


Zarathustra” (‘Thus spake Zarathustra”); 
the programme began, however, with 
“Also sprach Mozart,’’ and the speech of 
the last-named was much more intelligible 


than the metaphysics of the founder of Zo- 

roastrianism. It was a Mozart symphony : 
in C that began ‘the concert; not the great | 
‘Jupiter’? symphony, yet not so very far | 


behind it either. 

It received a perfect performance and it 
inculcated the lesson that there was once 
a 'time when beauty, symmetry and melody 
existed in music, an epoch when almost 
everybody could understand what was 


_ performed. The dainty little canon in the 


Trio of the Minuet presented counterpoint 
of a very different order from that which 
came later; only the finale of the sym- 
phony seemed a trifle weak in its conven- 
tional gaietv, a well-bred hilarity which 
is always presént in ‘the old symphony 
finale and is as fixed as the smile of a 
‘ballet-girl, 

Enter Dohnanyi and Beethoven’s plano 
concerto in G@ major! We of Boston are 
well acquainted with this fourth concerto, 


the gentle sister of the imperious fifth, for | 
Prof, Baermann has played it to us more | 
than once and D’Albert has also won suc- , 


cess here with the work. It is a good test 
of musicianship in a pianist, for Sos must 
steer hetween the temptation to aggran- 
dize the subile effects, on the one hand, 
ne ag desire to sentimentalize, on the 

Mr: Dohnanyi kept the true artistic path; 
aut first there was a tendency to oer. 
clearness which led to a non-legato that 
was aimost a staccato, but this soon wore 
away. There was plenty of technique in 
the performance but it was always sub- 
jugated to the ensemble, it was never 
thrust into unfitting prominence. 

The cadenza in the first movement (Mr. 
Dohnanyi’s own composition) was well de- 
veloped from the themes, and was not too 
showy for the delicate concerto. By the 


end of the first movement one feit sure 


that a new artist of high rank had come to 


The slow movement erred a little on the : 


side of reserve. It is one of the softest 
movements in the entire repertoire, a2 
movement in which it is impossible to 
over-use the soft pedal. The orchestra 
tah P agp coe to th 

an 1g ensembie was something that th 
playecould well be proud a - 
have hetrd better effect made with this 


movement. The final rondo, however, was | 
sufficient | 
amount of verve and abandon. Again the | 
cadenza was the work of the pianist him- | 
self. It was scarcely as fine a production | 


splendidly played, with a 


as the first one, nor was Beethoven’s in- 
Sere a “Ta Cadenza sia corta,’’—quite 
obeyed. 

We hope to see the time when the ca- 


‘denza shall be banished from the concerto. 
Established by Mozart, who was always 


e whispered phrases, | 


Yet we. 


a 
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‘manded it to be short here, is a straw 


showing the direction of the wind; in his 
next concerto we find the solo cadenza for- 
bidden (in the first movement), and a bril- 
liant climax for piano and orchestra intro- 
duced in its stead, a sort of ensemble ca- 
denza. We find Brahms viewing it with 
distrust, and even Mendelssohn transfer- 
ring it to the middle of the movement (in 
his violin concerto), in constant dread of 
the cadenza degenerating into a mere tri- 
umph of technique and individual display. 

Mr. Dohnanyi deserves credit for the 


manner in which he avoided this fault in | 


the construction, and the performance of 
his two eadenzas, In this, as in every 


other direction, he showed himself to be @ 
true musician. He was recalled again and | 
again at the close of the performance. We. 


must hear more of this pianist; he is one of 
on really important players of the present 
time. 

And now Zarathustra was unchained! 
Never has the stupendous work received 
co fine a reading: Mr. Gericke and each of 
his men may take a personal pride in the 


result attained; we frankly doubt whether | 


the complicated composition has ever been 
heard anywhere to such good advantage. 
Richard Strauss has proved Wagner in 
the ag instrumental music has not yet 
ts limits: the scoring and the 
es go beyond what was 
ar of Wag- 
ner’s death), how 
anything can be a 
the future, unless we 
fire engines to the forces. 
us to sneer or jest at such a work; agree 
with it or not, it compels respect; genius 
flares forth even in its opening measures. 
Once upon a time the opening measures 


(trombone chords) of Mozart’s “‘Requiem” 
were held to be as solemn a beginning 
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opened the gates of the tomb, then here 
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of the keys 


endet Zarathustra!) few of 
been able to find their wey, 
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have 
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lt to give something shapely | 
after this musical problem; if the audience 


of B major and C major 


Weber’s ‘Oberon’? overture g§av 


firm foothold aga 
it sounded mighty tame. 


chord of the first part, held to 
the most explosive effects in mus 
gentle and mild, and although the cbhar- 
nette olayed beautifully, its 
sounded conventional after the flammi-: 
vomous work which preceded it. 


asians sometimes end a wild banquet 
the liquors left at table 
a large bowl, adding a couple of bott 


pouring all 


Hrandy, sett 


drinking their fina 


brew. If al 
Punch into 
Strauss. 


them wou 


fter the final mixture’ 


an 


hem a> 
in: but we must confess. 
Even the heavy) 


be one of 
ic, seemed 


toot] 


ing’s 


The Rus- 


by 
into. 
les of 


ing the whole on fire, and then 


1 toasts in this. strong 


iy one introduces this Russian 
Richard 
Touls Cw Melson, 


Music it will be 
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Symphony, © major, 425 


Jone r plane, No. 4, in G major. 
Concerto for f ; Beethoven 


Cadenzas by Mr. Dobnanyl. 
“Thug Spake Zara- 
Richard Strauss 

W 


The Mozart 


and brief, al 


of. It has bewuty, 


does not no 


are not in i 


the gates of eternity swing upon their, pleases in a 


hinges. 

But is such a metaphysical work proper- 
ly within the domain of music? Is that 
true music which demands a pre-study of 


roaster, Ormuzd and Ahriman? We cannot 


deny that we were profoundly moved by 1] 


the composition and that we found in it 
some points of ineffable beauty. Here is 


the one man, among the ultra-moderns, . 


who has something to say, and when he 
gays it, Bruckner, Vincent d’Indy, and the 


whole tribe of cacophonists shrivel up. But , 
what could Strauss bring to Art if he be- * 


came a pre-Wagnerian? If Saul became 
Paul, what glories might be expected! 
In this work one is placed in a tropical 


most impossible to find the beginning and 
end of any one of them. A beautiful 


thought begins—it is labelled “Of Joys “— 7 


Passions’—it is overwhelmed before 
reaches anything like maturity; 4 strange, 
passioniess theme follows, chiefly upon tne 


roaster sought Nirvana, a la Buddha, but 


this too is very soon crushed out; a dane- 
ing theme is quite definite, and dainty > 


enough too, but this also is swallowed in j Richard 
sical and bombastic § 


the maelstrom of orchestration and of 


spire. It wa 


The young Russian pianist, 


Strokes of 


--o-e--oorn 


1d ite 


Mozart 


eber 


symphony Was graceful 
an be brisfly disposed | 
but of the sort that) 


w very strongly appeal to. 


true Mozartian genius 


t to any great extent, $0 it 


mild way and doas not in- 
s played carefully and well, 


von Donn- 


anyi, having come here with lesé ad- 


vanee puffery th 
a mystic’s volume and & knowledge of ZO- | not niet iptatiie to fi 


a player of 
promising 


shores for years. 


of the ‘true 


as soon as ‘this fingers tou 


His tone ¢” 
caressing; 

taste; his te 
though wot 
his playing 


more of fire and 4 
| s, ye Imost ° eS 
jungle of figures and themes and it is al- - amiss, yet he almost ma 


an is customary, ° 
nd that he is really 


it is 


genius and one of ‘the most 
these 


that thave reached 


He displays the soul 


musician; that was evident 


ched the keys. 


round, full, beautiful and 


16 phrases® with 


exquisite 


chniecal bravura is sufficient, 
overwhelming... Judging by 
of the Besathoven concerto, 


that by declining to use a 


strength and belabor the 
Altog2ther hie 
great, and he mus 
| the acknowledged a 


virility would not be 
amends for 


forced 


pianoforte. 
merits are many an 
t certainly rank with 
rtists of the day. 


| The audience recalled him many times. 


violins, which seem to indicate that Zo- } 


| 


caco oa 


vague progressions; 4 frenzied fugal pas- |! learn. 5o 


sage is ticketed “Of Science,” but science | 


geems to discover nothing more than a 
swarm of crickets merrily chirping on the 
wiccolos: a bell tolls midnight, and a@ host 
of strange, fantastical ideas are woven 
around it; and finally matters end in two 
«different keys, to show that all human wis- 
dom leads but to uncertainty. Can ‘Music 
- tell so definite a story? If so we may et 
hope for a symphony on integral calculus 
res sonata on Kantian transcendental- 


sion by Mr. 


“Farathustra’’ spo 


ke. 


H2 


e in such stentorian 
splitting tones that i 


the whole of 
uction as nonsen- 


Mr. 


tuff. We live and 


did the men who used to 
damn Wagner. As read on this occa- 


Gericke the sym 


onic 


em became a thing of great splendor, | 
of fascinating b2auty—in spots—and ,o 
a sanity of musical thought hitherto 
unperceived. It etill has some pretty 
hard nuts to crack, as in the fierce dis- 


sonances and 
art “‘Of Science.”’ 
be table to reconcil 


even Richa 


rd Strauss is being 


weird progressions 0 
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| Music Hall: Boston Symphony Orchestra 


The programme of the nineteenth sym- 
phony concert, given in the Music Hall on 
Saturday evening, was: 


“Mozart: aE nOny No. 36, in C major (Koechel, 
i No. 425). . 


Beethoven: Concerto for Pianoforte, No. 4, in G 
. major, opus 58. 
Rich Strauss: Symphonic Poem, ‘‘Also sprach 
: Zarathustra,’’ opus 30. 
Weber: Overture to ‘‘Oberon.’” 

Mr. Ernst von Dohnany! was the planist. 


The Mozart symphony has not been heard 
here for a good many years. One is some- 
what surprised to find Otto Jahn saying 

of it that it ‘‘bears traces of Haydn’s in- 
fluence, direct and indirect.’’ That any- 
thing in the symphonic form, written in 
Austria in 1783 by Mozart or anyone else, 
should ‘‘bear traces of Haydn’s influence” 
'might be taken for granted, for Haydn 
virtually dominated the whole style at 
that period. But this particular symphony 
seems the last one would have picked 
‘out to make the remark about, for 


~what Haydn influence is to be _ de- | 


| gseribed in it is enormously overshadowed 


by Mozart’s own personality. The work | 


is full of that peculiarly Mozartian idiom 


which we find in its most familiar type in | 
*“Don Giovanni;’’ almost throughout the | 
symphony you.can hear the Don, Zerlina | 
-and -Masetto singing gleefully “Ed a ballar | 
cogli altri andiamo tutti tré!”’ It is a de- | 
lightful work, and was most admirably | 
go skipping from 7th to 7th. After all, it 


played. 


And we have heard Richard Strauss's | 
idea is carried out that is really new; you 


“Zarathustra’ again! This stupendous 
composition becomes more and more inter- 


esting. To be sure, there is much in it. 
which still repells, much that ons cannot | 


yet understand. and like. But we should 


-remember-that, thirty years ago, Wagner's | 


‘Tristan’? sounded much the same, and, 
| fifty years ago, Schtmmann’s B-flat varia- 
tions for two pianofortes seemed no clear- 
er. ‘“Zarathustra’’ is still considerably ‘“‘in 
“the future.’’ But even now it takes a cer- 
‘tain wilful blindness not to see that Strauss 
has something to say here, and says it with 
“enormous force. I have heard people say 
that they could recognize a good half of 
Wagener in this ‘‘Zarathustra;’’ but I can- 
not. Save for one motive that reminds one 
of something in the ‘“‘Hollainder,’” i can 
find nothing distinctively Wagnerian in the 
work; if it comes to picking out suggestive 
‘likenesses, I find more of Donizetti and 


Verdi (of all people in the world!) than of | 


Wagner. It all seems very original to me, 
very Straussian and little else. 
— What tremendous power there is in that 
-exordium! I can recall nothing else in all 
-music so thoroughly enharmonic as that C 
minor chord, coming between the two 
chords of C major. In enharmonic har- 
mony a chord is usually either one thing 
r another, the ear cannot tell which, un- 
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great thoughtfulness and mighty power 
of “Zarathustra’’ it, for once, fell rather 
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the same time, and the ear grasps both 
significances. You cannot help recognizing 
it as essentially chromatic (with a D- 
sharp), and yet: you get the whole minor 
effect of an B-flat! | 

Then that whole passage “Of the Dwell- 


ers in the Rear World;” what a transcend- 
ently powerful expression it is of what I. 
will call popular religious feeling! It is | 


the apotheosis of the sentimental psalm- 
tune. It has its vulgar side—approaching 
the vulgarity of the “Handel Largo’”’ in the 
contrast between a. portentous volume of 
tone and the sugared sentimentalism of the 
theme—and this is perhaps why it seems 
to me an expression of ‘‘popular’”’ religios- 
ity; so patent is this that one would like to 
know Strauss better, to be sure whether 
the whole passage is meant seriously or 
ironically. But there is an enormous 
amount of beauty in it, notwithstanding. 
The fugato “Of Science’ grows upon one; 


a most curious piece of writing, a square 


slap in the face of all one’s notions of 
counterpoint. Here is something new in 
music—a fugued passage that is to a great 
extent intrinsically unpolyphonic! Strauss 
seems to have thought out a series of dis- 
sonant harmonies in an entirely. homo- 
phonic way; and then let his fugal parts 
climb round from chord to chord, generally 
picking out the dissonant notes, without 
regard for the contrapuntal relations of one 
part to another. It is applying en gros the 
system applied by Wagner, in a smaller 
way, in his terrific ‘“‘Ew’ge Nacht, stisse 
Nacht!” in the second act of ‘‘Tristan und 
Isolde’’—where the harmony is perfectly 
logical homophonically, but the voice-parts 


is only the ruthlessness with which this 


can find in some of Schumann’s fugal writ- 
ing (and for chorus, too—see passages in 
the closing chorus of the first part of 
“Paradise and the Peri’) where what the 
lowest voice sings is not a real bass, har- 
monically speaking, but only a phrase 


. transposed from the top to the bottom of 
the harmony, in defiance of every principle 


of double counterpoint. And, with Strauss, 
the general cacophonous effect comes more 
from his recklessly illogical use of 
passing-notes than from the peculiar 
system I have mentioned. I .am_ not 
at all sure, by the way, that his 
daringly illogical passing-notes are harsher 
to the ear than some of Sebastian Bach’s 
perfectly logical ones; I know of an orches- 
tral Adagio of Bach’s where (counting from 
the bass upward) the notes A-flat, C, F- 
sharp, A-natural, B, D, G@ come together; 
Strauss cannot do worse than that, as my 
own ears can testify! 

I have got over my distaste for the end- 
ing in two keys; musically it is nonsense, if 
you will, but the mystical poetic suggestion 
can pardon it; only the scoring of the high 
B major chords sounds to me terribly cold 
and thin. Strauss, by the way, once made 
a joke about this passage himself; when 
rehearsing the work in Cologne, he said to 


the orchestra: “Gentlemen, I have had to 


write these C’s for the ’celli and basses, 


,. | eagle im" 
bo things at once; the ‘‘questionable 
note” is heard as E-flat and D-sharp at 


te : P 
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- ‘The performance, was wonderfully ’ fine 


.and euphontous, full of delicacy, vigor and 


power. Perhaps it may be even improved 
upon in years to come; it is hard to tell 
now whether the composer really loses his 
way at moments, or whether the fault lies 
in the playing. But in a work so prob- 
lematical to everyone—possibly to Richard 
Strauss himself—one cannot expect to have 
everything revealed at once. Such a per- 
formance as Mr. Gericke and the orchestra 
gave last Saturday can only be called a 
triumph. 

Of all orchestral compositions in the 
world, probably the fittest to follow imme- 
diately after Strauss’s ‘‘Zaranthustra’’ is 
Weber’s overture to “‘Oberon.’’ No more 
refreshing contrast could be imagined. 
The overture was played to perfection, 
wonderfully! 

Mr. von Dohnanyi made an exceedingly 
deep, fine and dignified impression with his 
playing of Beethoven’s G major concerto, 
Only in the first movement did I find some 
things not to like. It seems to me that the 
profound soulfulness of this movement 
strikes deeper into the heart when not quite 
so heavily underscored; the pianist’s very 
slow tempo was already a little over-senti- 
mental, and every now and then he evinced 
a tendency rather to “rub it in.’’ His play- 
ing of the second movement, however, was 
so essentially poetic that one could forgive 
his disregard for Beethoven’s directions and 
expression-marks; he made a_ beautiful 
poem out of it in his own way. In the 
final rondo he was admirable at every 


' point. Upon the whole one seldom hears 


so fine a performance of this concerto. Mr. 
von Dohnanyi played his own cadenzas, ad- 
mirably written, with all due “‘piety,’’ and 


sufficiently brilliant. He was loudly ap- 


plauded and recalled. Here is a pianist 
from whom one would fain hear more; one 
who seems to have had a hand in building 
up his own reputation, and not left it 
wholly to the passionate press-agent. 

The next programme—for Friday after- 
noon, March 30, and Saturday evening, 
March 81 (there will be no rehearsal nor 
concert this week)—is: Schubert, overture 
to “Alfonso und Estrella;’’ Saint-Saéns, 
aria, ‘‘La fiancée du timbalieu;’’ Grieg, suite 
No. 1 from the music to ‘‘Peer Gynt,’’ opus 
48; Wagner, songs with pianoforte, 
“Schmerzen”’ and ‘‘Triume;’” Mendelssohn, 
symphony No. 3, in A minor, ‘‘Scotch,’’ 
opus 56. Mme. Marie Brema will be the 
singer. W. FF. A. 
| 4 ( a lak, SYMPHONY dan np clo ge ° é A 

arian anist, rn 
mK Seeee at” made his” first appear- 
ance in this city at the symphony con- 


certs last week, playing Beethoven's | 


janoforte concerto. The Tre- 

S Ntning” program numbers inciues¢ 
Mozart's C major symphony, the Fee - 
ard Strauss BEA a he poem, Thus 
e Zarathustra”’ 
pea eber's “Oberon.” Young Donner. 
yi has attracted great attention BOERS. 
-—both as a pianist and composer, a 
to judge by his performance of ane 
Beethoven concerto the praises ginger 
him as a pianist were merited. in S a 
nection with his career as 4 comp . 


1898, at Vienna, awarde 
-nanyi first prize for the best pianofort 


‘in the foremost ranks o 


and the overture 


Ws" pertinent té say that’ the p 


leader of our symphony orchestra, } ir 


Gericke, was one of the judges, wins 3 ne 
o von DOR= 


concerto written in memory of 


H | 
von Buelow. Mr Dehnanyi is evidently 
about 22 years old, rather slight in’ 


physique, modest in demeanor and with-— 
out any marked personal characteris- 
tics. His attitude at the piano is gracé- 
ful and there is but the slightest ap- 
praranoe of physical exertion shown by 

im in any part of his performance, 
In short, his manner is without ostenta- 
tion and is calculated to make a favor- 
able impression at once, and certainly 
his work emphasizes his right to con- 
sideration more than favorable. He 
appears to be an artist whose reputation 
has been honestly won and that con- 


-gscientious work allied with great nat- 


ural gifts have produced results which 
have already placed the Phe artist 

his chosen 
profession. 

The Beethoven concerto offers but few 
chances for brilliant work by the solo- 
ist, the composition being of a char- 
acter which, although masterly in con- 
struction, is somewhat severe and treats 
the solo instrument in the main as a 
concomitant of the orchestra and not 


as a principal factor with an orches= || 
tral background. It may be said at 


the outset, though, that Mr Dohnanyi’s 
interpretation was most effective and 
that at no time did he endeavor to in- 


_dividualize the subordinate piano part 


unless the score so indicated. His tech- 
nique is brilliant, his rapid finger work, 


.especially in the running passages for 
‘the left hand, was crisp and beautifully 


defined and in the dynamic variety 
there was little to be desired in the way 
of color. His fortissimo never degener- 
ated into pounding and his cantabile 
phrasing was of a quality delightfully 
delicate and pleasing. Chord passages 
and double runs were played with e ual 
skill; in fact he seems to be equa to 


i nearly every requirement of a composi- 


ticn, even in those in which the 
demands are heavier and more variéd 
than in the Beethoven work. Mr Doh- 
nanyi’s introduced cadenza gave pleas- 
ing evidence of his equipment for lighter 
work and it is to be hoped that the 
artist will give a recital here that a 


l better judgment may be formed of his 
| abilities. He was most enthusiastically 


received, being recalled to the platform 
a half dozen times. . 
The orchestra played the Beethoven 


i} number in splendid form and also dis- 


played the same remarkable quality of 
team work in the Mozart symphony, a 
contrasting style of writing which calls 
for a brilliancy and daintiness of treat- 


i ment not found in the more stately con- 


certo. The Strauss poem, “Thus Spake 
Zarathustra,’ may suit some musical 
enthusiasts who delight in this skilful 
arrangement of dissonants and cross 
harmonies, but it is mereby a musical 


{ curio to the average concert patron who 


doubtless wishes that “Zarathustra” 


spake mcre melodiously and briefly. The 


charming ‘“‘Oberon”’ overture was played 
aultiessly. 

“oThe hin concerts will take place 
March 30 and 31, the orchestra being 
away during the coming week. Mme 
Marie Brema will be the soloist next 


week, singing the Saint-Saens aria, | | 


‘Ta Fiancee du Timb2lier”’ and ‘“Schmet- 
gen” and ‘“Traume,’ by Wagner. The 
balance of the program will comprise 
the overture to ‘‘Alphonso and Estrella,’ 
by Schubert; Grieg’s suite, “Peer Gynt" 

and Mendelssohn’s “Scotch” symphony, 


ioe ae <7 
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memories  which~ 
Pao more numerous 


pom oe XX. CONCERT. 


» a nse we mo uae 


an econ An OR eee a Mao SATURDAY, MARCH a AT SB: Fr. 


ted, for he achi 


Be ie ee Programme. 
his re t himself : 

vt ote " cal that h “ 

1a fo i rly Vig the | SCHUBERT. OVERTURE to ‘Alfonso und Estrella,’’ op. 69. 
a Ww ch « talls for the pures 

‘gtyle of piano playing and offers 

musical shal- my ut ° 66 ° 

peer of virtu-— SAINT-SAENS. BALLAD with OrcHESTRA, ‘‘La Fiancée du 
neerto beaut | Timbalier,’’ op. 82. 


GRIEG. SUITE No. 1, from the Music to ‘‘Peer Gynt.’’ op 46. 


I. Morgenstimmung: Allegretto pastorale. 
II. Aases Tod: Andante doloroso. 
III. Anitras Tanz: Tempo di Maznrka. 


IV. In der Halle des Berg-K6nigs: Alla marcia e iieito 
marcato. 


«Fee as an. abu: da of reserve | WAGNER. SONGS, with ORCHESTRA: 
z - work we PT ge yo a) SCHMERZEN ; 
Strong, ¢ : b) TRAUME. 
(Accompaniment scored for ORCHESTRA by FELIX MOTTL.) 


MENDELSSOHN. SYMPHONY No. 3, in A minor (Scotch), op. 56. 


I. Andante con moto. — Allegro un poco agitato. 
II. Vivace non troppo. 
III. Adagio. 


IV. Allegro vivacissimo. — Allegro maestoso assai. 


Soloist: 


Mme. MARIE BREMA. 


Ladies in the audience will confer a favor on those occupying seats behind 
them if they will remove their Hats. 
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_ The Boston Symphony Orchestra gave the 


vir) 
gt 
i” 


nal concert of its series at Carnegie Hall 
ist night in the presence of an audience 
ge in numbers and generous in applause. 


le: rogramme consisted of Schumann’s D 
fnor symphony, Beethoven’s G major con- 
‘for piano and orchestra, Richard 

ses symphonic poem, “Thus spake 

: histra,’’ and Weber’s overture to 
“OC The last was the number with 


hich t 
fetor: 
ne New York pu 

Perhaps Mr. Geric 

@act in mind when he el 

‘eurrent season with this ove 
4 presence at the end of the programme a 
I any happy memories, memories which 
grow sweeter as they grow more numerous 
with the fleeting years. 

“fhe solo performer in_ the Beethoven Con- 
‘certo last night was s ¢ i, 
young pianist who has already 

name for himself on the other sice of the 
Atlantic, and who was acclaimed with de-, 
% if ht at his recent American début in Bos- 
on. To please both Boston and New York 
falls to the lot of few pianists, and Mr. 
‘Donhanyi may account himself fortunate, 
“or exceptionally gifted, for he achieved an 
‘immediate and well-earned success here. It 
fi) evidence of his respect for his art as 
well as of. his readiness to subject himself 
to the. most eritical examination that he 
elected to make himself known through the 
‘medium of a work which calls for the purest 
and loftiest style of piano playing and offers 
‘no possibility of 
* mess behind a blinding display of virtu- 


y 
* 
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! 
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Mr. Donhanyi played the concerto beauti- 
»fully. ._ His reading of it was distinguished 
by a dignified continence of color, a broad 
and reposeful clarity, a surety of purpose, 
-and an exquisite adaptation of all the de- 
“tails to the general exposition. His enun- 
‘elation of the themes was manly, straight- 
‘forward, and musically balanced. His 
Aen ae up of the climaxes of the develop- 
“ment was full of power and brilliant in lu- 
.cidity. His technic was ample, and mani- 
‘festly there was 
force. His finger work was particularly 
‘wigorous, strong, and elastic. Indeed, 

the first movement the crisp 


‘throughout 


Nyy.” on 
1? ._~ 


ti 


ant admiration. In the second he showed 
‘fine command of tone color and the art of 
heine upon the piano. The last move- 
fent was filled with variety and contrast. 
ut what was most important was the true 
ppreciation of the Beethoven spirit. As an 
x], ssition of form and an analysis of con- 
‘tent. the interpretation recalled the per- 
. es of Dr. von Biilow at his best. It 
yy 3 elevated. and refreshingly 
4 yet high in conception, 
og d direct in presentation. 

but he is al- 
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“most admirable, a 
‘phony was played 
solid ulent tone, 
on, and a firmly knit unanimity. The per- 
“formance of the Strauss composition was a 
-veritably amazing: display of orchestral vir- 
Kk tuosity. The players handled -the formida- 
ble’ task with evident joy in their own pow- 
<rs and “ihiepagihes te the most prodigious 
technical feats with consummate ease and 
ng dash. ‘It 


was a magnificant per- 
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hearing. 
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story, 
philosophy, to ratiocina 
must ever be vain. The 
tral technic may asto 
messuge for the hearer, 
riddle for which there 
which the strange eadence at the 
leaves suspended, like the coffin of Moham- 
med, forever in midair. 


Boston Music Hall. 


SYMPHONY 


SEASON 18990-1500. 


ORCHESTRA, 


Mr. WILHELM GERICKE, Conduetor. 


XX. CONCERT 


SATURDAY. MARCH 221, AT 8, P. M. 


SCHUBERT. 


SAINT-SAENS. 


GRIKG. 


WAGNER. 


a CE A 


Programme. 


OVERTURE to “Alfonso und Estrella,’’ op. 69. 


BALLAD with OrcHESTRA, “a Fiancée du 
Timbalier,’’ op. 82. 


SUITE No. t, from the Music to ‘Peer Gynt.’’ op 46. 


. Morgenstimmung: Allegretto pastorale. 
. Aases Tod: Andante doloroso. 
Aniitras Tanz: Tempo di Mazurka. 
. In der Haile des Berg-KO6nigs: 
marcato. 


SONGS, with ORCHESTRA: 


a) SCHMERZEN ; 
5b) TRAUME., 


(Accompaniment scored for ORCHESTRA by FELIX MOTTL.) 


MENDELSSOHN. 


_ eee 


we ee eee 
_————_-- 
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SYMPHONY Nao. 3, in A minor (Scotch), op. 56. 


Andante con moto.— Allegro un poco agitato. 
. Vivace non troppo. 
. Adagio. 


. Allegro vivacissimo. — Allegro maestoso assal. 


a ee 


Soloist: 


Vme. MARIE BREMA. 


ee ee a ee ee 


———— ee 
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Ladies in the audience will confer a favor on those occupying seats behind 
them if they will remove their Hats. , 
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‘The twentieth Symphony concert was 
given in the Music Hall on Saturday even- 
ing, the programme being as follows: 
siaigpenensih sata ‘to ‘‘Alfonso und SEstrella,’’ 
opus 69. 

Saint-Saéns: ‘‘La Fiancée du Timbalier,’’ Ballad 
with Orchestra, opus 82. 

Grieg: Suite No. %, from the Music to ‘Peer 
Gynt,’’ opus 46. | 

Wagner: Songs (the Accompaniment scored for 

Orchestra by Mottl)-——‘‘Schmerzen,’’ ‘*Trdiume.’*’ 
Mendelssohn: Symphony No. 8, in A minor, 

‘Scotch,’’ opus 56. 

Mme. Marie Brema was the singer. 

The performance of Schubert’s ‘‘Alfonso 
und Estrella’ overture was a revelation—. 
to one listener at least. This overture used 
to be a warhorse of the Harvard Musical 
Association, and I used to abominate it 
heartily; the second theme seemed to me 
trivial beyond endurance, notwithstanding 


all Dresel’s well-meant endeavors to make 


» . ‘ 
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| Music Hall: Boston Symphony Orchestra |. 
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and wriggle his torso like an opera teni 


with .effect; and this is, upon the whole 
just what this melody does. Barring the 
scherzo, which is a gem of genius fit to olite’ 
live the ages, I like the finale best; it has) 
been pooh-poohed enough in all conscience,” 
but I cannot but find it very HMvely and» 


poetic. All but that 6-8 peroration, which } 


is perhaps as dismal a failure as anything” 


Tei 


the composer ever wrote. One. can hardly, 
believe that fond friends thought at one. 
time that the man who could write that 
could write a successful opera! The per-_ 


formance of the whole symphony was ad- 
mirable; in the scherzo Mr. Gericke seemed 
rather to ignore the ‘‘non troppo” in the, 
tempo-marking, taking the movement at 


lightning speed; it was all very effective in 
its way, but I think a shade slower tempo _ 
would have given the rhythm more swing. © 

Saint-Saéns’s ‘‘Fiancée du Timbalier’’ is | 
a brilliantly clever plece of work—Saint- | 


Saéns is nothing if not clever—but falls con- 


me like it. I was quite prepared to dislike | 


it more than ever last Saturday evening; 
but no! there was something in Mr.: Ger- 


‘icke’s reading that showed the thing in a 


new light, and I enjoyed it thoroughly; the 
second theme, far from sounding trivial, 
seemed very charming, even elegant. Thus 
do we live and learn. 

After the A minor pianoforte concerto 
and the G minor quartet, Grieg’s first suite 
from ‘‘Peer Gynt’? seems to me about the 
best thing we have had from him. The 
grace of the opening pastoral and 
of Anitra’s dance is very genuine and ap- 
pealing, the tender pathos of Aase’s death, 
equally true and penetrating; it has been 
proved to me by several people—as far as 
argument can prove anything—that the 
last movement is terribly vulgar; but, for 
the life of me, I cannot feel it to be so. 
There is a vein of quasi-comic cynicism in 
it which seems to me to fit the situation to 
a T: as Beethoven said of the awful music 
in the incantation scene of Weber's ‘‘Frei- 
schiitz,’’ that, given the situation, he did 
not see how the scene could have been set 
to music in any other way, so do I feel 
about this scene in the Hall of the Moun- 
tain King; I cannot help enjoying it. Ior 
one thing, the performance was masterly. 


Excepting the Vivace in F Major, which: 


) have written anything with a more ex+ . 


can be placed beside anything of its sort in | 


the whole field of music, the ‘‘Scotch’’ 
symphony shows, to my mind, the mort- 
bund side of Mendelssohn mainly. True, 
the symphony is a wonderfully fine plece 
of musical architecture, and there is un- 
questionably a vast deal of beauty of out- 
line in it: the colouring is not over-rich, it 
is true, but it fits the form; the work might 
have been more brilliantly, but I do not 
see haw it could have been better, scored. 
But the rather flaccid song-without-words 
vein of melody in the first movement does 
not lend itself kindly to such vast develop- 
ments; even Mendelssohn's phenomenal tech- 
nies cannot veil the disproportion between the 
character of the thematic material and the 
inflated dimensions of the movement.: The 


' 
! 


theme of the Adagio is cheap, its ever-'| 


recurring upward skip of a major Tth, vul- 
gar, without any passionate conviction to 


-siderably short of the brilliancy of Victor 


Hugo’s poem. Victor Hugo can hardly 


citing and unflagging verve than _ this 


ballad: from beginning to just before ‘the ° 
end, it is a continuous climax, with but | 


one interruption—the passage about the old 
gypsy, which furnishes a welcome contrast 
—and, by the time the heroine cries out,. 
“Woici les timbaliers,’’ your. heart has got’ 
to thumping at a great rate; the sudden 
tragic catastrophe is effective, in spite of 
the self-consclousness, the transparent 
affectation of simplicity, with which it is 
written. To all of this Saftnt-Saéns has 
furnished an appropriate musical back- 
ground, rather than absorbed it into a com- 
position of genius. The music is intelli- 
gently adequate, but not sublimating; it. 
does not spoil sport, so to speak, but adds” 
nothing. Mme. Brema sang it grandly, 
with infinite verve and brilllancy; pity only 
that she did not change her manner in 


the last stanza, where the narrator steps | 
in; it seems to me that, following out | 


Victor Hugo’s idea, this ought to be sung 
with stony, blood-curdling indifference, not 
with tragic pathos. The poet’s assumed 
nonchalance—as who should say “rien que 
la mort!’’,—ought to be reflected in the 
delivery. 

Mme. Brema sang the two Wagner songs 
very beautifully indeed. Except ‘Im 
Treibhause,’’ these two songs are the best 
of the set; in ‘‘Schmerzen,” in particular, 
Wagner comes nearer to the best Lied style | 
than anywhere else in his works. I have 
always found ‘‘Trdiume’”’ a little irritating, 
because so inferior to the scene in ‘“Tris- 
tan” that Wagner afterwards developed out 
of it; but I own that this feeling is begin= 
ning to wear off. Felix Mottl’s orchestra- 
tion of the accompaniments is really splen- 
did, done with due help got from con-. 
sulting Wagner’s own scores. In ‘“‘Triume’ _ 
he as nearly reproduces the coloring in the. 
corresponding passages in “Tristan” as can 
be done without a bass-clarinet; his single 
trumpet in ‘‘Schmerzen’’—probably suggest- 
ed by the ‘“Siegfried-Idyll’—is superbly 
effective; throughout he has been guided 
by the contents of the poem, in the true 
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I The next programme is: Goldmark, over- 
ture to “Sappho,” opus 44; Mrs.’ H. H. A. 
' Beach, concerto for pianoforte, in C-sharp 


“ 


| minor, opus 45. (first time); Rameau-Mottl, 
| ballet suite (first time); Borodin, symphony 


_ No. 


pianist. 


1. Mrs. H. H. A. Beach will be the 
| WwW. iF A. 


“THE SYMPHONY GONCERT. 


Mme. Marie Brema Appears as 
Herta, the Soloist. 
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Bhe is Heard to the Best Advan- 
tage in the Wagner Songs~—The 
Dainty Grieg Suite Is Charming- 
ly Interpreted by Mr. Gerick, 
and Delightfully Played. 


The. 20th concert of the Boston Sym- 
phony orchestra’s season took place in 
Music Hall last evening. The programme 
was. re. 
Overture to ‘‘Alphonso and Pstella’’. ..Schube 
‘‘La Fiancee du Limbslier’’.... Saint-Saens 
Suite No. 1, from ‘‘Peer Gynt waite 
“Scehmerzen’’ and ‘‘Fraume 

(Scored for orchestra by Felix Mottl.) | 
S’Saotch’’ SYMPHONY eees-seeseereee Mendelssohn 


Mme. Marie Brema was the soloist, 

The bright and well balanced pro- 
gramme, as will be seen, was made up 
of music wholly familiar to Symphony 


‘ eoncert audiences, the only exception 


being Saint-Saens’ effective setting of 
Victor Hugo’s fine poem. The dainty 
Grieg suite was charmingly interpreted 
by Mr. Gericke, and beautifully played. 
The coloring throughout was exquisite, 
and the applause bestowed on the per- 
formance was the heartiest of the even- 
ing. In fact, the audience clamored and 

repetition of the last movement, Du 
Mr. Bericke was, it is pleasing to recor d, 
rigidly inflexible in maintaining his rule 

ainst encores, and the pity of it 1s 
that his wise ceurse is not imitated at 
other concerts, and a steadily growing 
evil put an end to. A deligntful y sym- 
pathetic reading of the Mendelssohn 
symphony was given. Rarely, indeed, is 
so smooth, brilliant and admirably ac- 
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“The singer’s reading was extravagant 
throughout; there was neither sincerity 
nor artistic reserve power in it. The 

tage-stagey dominated the effort from 

eginning to end. Then, too, tones we 6 
exploded unmeaningly, and not always 
with purity of intonation, and what is 


most desirable in vocal method was too . 
often absent. It seemed as if the style | 
4n which Mme. Brema interpreted the | 


ballad was not quite suited to the at- 
mosphere of a Sym rege, 4 concert. But, 
however that may be, she was warmly 
applauded and twice recalled. 

In the Wagner songs, by the way, ad- 
mirably scored by Herr Mottl, she was 
heard to better advantage, though even 
‘here the sentiment verged somewhat 
on “gushiness,” and there was, now and 
then. aberration in pitch; but, on the 
whole, the artist made a better impres- 
sion in them than she did in her earlier 
effort. 

The programme for the next concert 
is: Overture, ‘“Sapho,’’ Goldmark, con- 
certo for pianoforte, by Mrs. H. H. A. 
Beach, first time; ballet suite, by Ra- 
meau-Mottl, and symphony No. 1, Boro- 
din. Mrs. Beach is to be the soloist. 


cented rendering of the scherzo heard | 


was accorded it on this occasion. 

“rhe Saint-Saens ballad is in the com- 
oser’s most thoughtful vein, and echoes 
Phe spirit of the poem in all its chang- 
dng moods with striking fidelity. There 
4g a splendid outburst at the return of 
the soldiers, and the lapse from joy, as 
the girl anticipates clasping her drum- 
mar lover to her heart, to her despair 
as the regiment goes on its way and the 
@rummers pass, and her lover is not 
among them, is searching in its Keen 
dramatic pathos. The orchestration of 
the work is among the triumphs of the 

eomposer in an art in which he excels. 
Mme. Brema again brought the exag- 
rated expression of the opera stage 
fat the concert room in her singing, 
and in her search for intensity of sent 
ment both oversang and overacted. 
This high pressure 8 yle is not favor- 
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Brema Welcomed. 


The concert opened with Schubert’s over- 


ture to “Alfonso and Bstrella,’’ a work . 


which shows Schubert clinging rather ittim- 
idly to the set overture form and avoiding 
development of figures as much as pos- 
‘sible. Schubert’s charm in this, as in most 
of his instrumental works, is in the con- 
trasting ‘of pretty melodies, songs in dis- 
guise. It seems almost incredible that 


Dvoerak should have written (in a recent. 


| magazine article) that Schubert’s chief 


| 
| 


| 
j 
} 


| 
| 
| 


| 


claim to glory lay in his instrumental 
works; Schubert thought song, as Beet- 
hoven thought orchestra, and Schumann 
thought piano, whatever the composition 
in hand might have been. His lack of 
contrapuntal knowledge prevented Schu- 
bert from becoming very great in the clas- 


sical instrumental ‘forms, and the last. 


act in his art-life was to arrange for con- 
trapuntal lessons from Sechter, in order 
to remedy this defect. He died about ten 
days after arranging for these lessons. 
Mme. Marie Brema was welcomed cor- 
dially upon ‘her appearance but it is doubt- 
ful if she attained the height that the 
audience anticipated. ier first number 
was a peculiar ballad, with orchestra, by 
Sit, Gaens,—‘‘La Fiancee du Timbalier.’’ 


‘The interpretation of this was often stagy 


and exaggerated. Possioly the artist felt 
the monotony of the first dozen verses and 
tried to force dramatic effect into them. 
As a matter of fact it is only when the 


‘ procession marches by and the poor maid- 


en seeks in vain for her drummer (not un- 
like Burger’s ‘‘Lenore,’’ this) that a degree 
of intensity is attained. for a ballad in- 
tended as a vocai solo more definite and 
continuous action is required, as witness 
the poems which the great ballad compo- 
ser, Carl Loewe, selected,—‘‘Er!-king,”’ “Sir 
Oluf,’ ‘“‘Archibald Douglas,’’ ed id genus 
omnoe! 

The climax, however, is here undeniably 
effective, even if not novel, but it comes too 
late to save the work. Madame Brema 
gave a species of vocal recitation, inter- 
mingled with much tremolo and many 
faults of intonation. .She did better in her 
subsequent numbers, Wagner’s ‘“Schmer- 
zen”? and ‘*Traeume,” but we still prefer 
to hear her in her legitimate domain, the 


German opera, for upon the concert plat- 
form a degree of vocal excellence is de- 
manded and intense emotion does not have 
quite the effect that it achieves when com- 
bined with stage accessories. The singer 
was twice recalled after each appearance, 
and has no reason to complain of her wel- 
come at the hands of our public. 

The first “Peer Gynt’’ suite, by Grieg, 
does not seem to wear threadbare in the 
slightest degree. The little game of tag 


The Symphony Concert—Martie 


which the gnomes play in their mountaine 
abode excites the audience as much as it 
ever did. It was superbly played on this 
occasion, with an ensemble that wes mem- 
orable, and had Mr. Gericke been less. 
firm in his refusal, it would have received 
an encore. We are glad to note that even 
if our conductor allows the rule against ' 
encores at theseconcerts to be broken 
by a few favorite soloists, he does not 
propose to break it himself, Me 
he concert ended with Mendelssohn’s— 
Scotch” symphony, which we consider far 
and away the best of this composer’s or- 
chestral works, But the work has faded 
a little; its defects show forth more plain- 
ly than they used to do. When the com-. 
position was written, those deep passages 
for the clarinette, which picture darkness. 
and foreboding, in the early part of the 
symphony, were novel; only Weber and 
Mendelssohn had then understood the spec. | 
tral tone-color which was in the youngest 
instrument of the orchestra; but at pres- 
ent these effects have been so much used : 
that they have become conventional. The 
clear sonata form of the first movement 
is commendable (with subordinate and 
closing themes in the dominant minor, in 
the old-fashioned way), but the storm 
which arises in the code searcely holds its 
own against the more modern tempests of 
the musical repertoire. M 
The gem of the work is, of course, the 
Scherzo, with its delightful theme on the 


' clarinette. In the last movement also the 


clarinette has beautiful work to do, and all 
these important passages were well-played 
at this performance. The theme of the 
Scherzo is the most truly Scottish melody 
that ever was: written by a German com- 
poser. It is curious to note how almost 
all the great composers of Germany have 


come under the spell of the Scottish folk- 
song, and none of them have been able to 


reproduce it. Beethoven un-Scoteched sev- 
eral Gaelic songs for Thompson, of Edin- 
burg; Schumann ‘Teutonized several of 
Burns’ poems; Franz wrote magnificent 
German music to ‘‘Nun hol’t mir eine 
Canne Wein’’; and Max Bruch made most 
furious onslaughts upon “The Campbells. 


are comin’ ’’, as well as upon several other: 


Scottish tunes; but all without catching 
the true lilt and swing of Scottish min- 
strelsy; Mendelssohn alone has here given 
a melody which would satisfy a Scot. 

But the languishing Adagio no longer 
causes the slightest thrill. Here we have 
the point-lace Mendelssohn of the ‘Songs 
without Words,” a sentimentality which 
suggests nothing higher than the ‘Books 
of Beauty,’ which were in vogue in the 
early gin of the century. It comes dan- 
gerously near the border-line of mawkish- 
ness. 

The finale makes some amends; the bold 
rhythmic treatment of the chief theme 1s 
not unlike Beethoven’s work in the first 
movement of his seventh symphony, and 
that bit of clarinette (above. alluded to), 
just before the coca, suggests the loneli- 
ness of the Trossachs about as well as any 
music can do. We found this movement 
rather prosaically read; it was all martial 
instead of presenting strong contrasts, and 
the final hymn of thanksgiving was not 
worked up as it might have been. In this 
movement one finds the weakest Mendels- 
«ohn as well as the strongest, for the 
little organ-point of brasses at the end 
of the coda suggests Dockstader’s negro 
minstrels rather than the climax of a sym- 
phony. Louis C. Elson. 


Lvor un Louse UCCUpPyillg Seals UCM 
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Mr. Gerick understands thovengt ly the advan- 
tage there isin putting an audience into a cheer- 
ful, light mood to begin with, and his first number 
is general ly of such sort that the listener is at once 
possessed by a desire to hear something more and 
prepared to bestow a more serious attention, shoald . 
that be requirea. Accordingly, be headed his twen- Bos ton Music Hall. 
tieth programme with the gay, neat, entertaining, 
| melodious and buoyanit ‘Alfons> and Ezstrella’’ emma annee = ne ot = ensnememmne : TE EEE. SRESTREN 
| overture of Schubert, first beard in Boston, we 


think, at a Harvard concert, years and years ago. 7 
At thé extreme end of the programme ha set Men- SEASON 189 Sri pO. 


delssohn’s‘‘Scutch’’ symphony, as welcome as fam- | Ht) 

iliar, and played like tbe overture with an exquisite BOSTON SY MPHONY ORCHESTRA 
finisb adorning the acube and delicately apprecia- | ' , } 
tive perception of its every fancy and detailof ex-/| 

|| Pression and color.: Scarcely less of an acquain- 

tance was the ‘‘Peer G ynt’’ suite of Grieg, which Me. WILHELM GBRICKE, Senduster. 


held the middle place in the series of selections and 
was gr catly enjoyed, since each of its poetic and 
yet dramatic numbers had just the apt motion and | 
received the true tone-coloring. XXL. CONCERT. 
Mme. Marie Brema just (we wish we could hon- 
estly say fresh) from her many Wagoner successes 
in New York appeared asthe soloist,and sang in SATURDAY, APRIL 7, AT 8, P.M. 
the latter part of the evening the Master's | 
n the) «‘Schmerzen’’ and ‘‘Traume’’ and earliera setting 
<4, | of Victor Hugo’s ballad“‘La Fiancee du Timbalier.’’ 
This thrilling ballad, exquisitely set to music by 7 . 
cao aivinie’ that fe if oeintSaens, was rendered with great dramatic Pr ogramme. 
h ut af a “f ae Dh > power by Mme. Brema, the contrasting emotions | 7 2 
Mike semphony gave Of hopeand fear, pride in the return of the vic- GOLDMARK. OVERTURE, “ Sappho” op. 44. 
torious army, followed by the heart breaking dis- | ' 
| covery by the poor ‘fiancee’? that her drummer- Mrs. H. H. A. BEACH. a for PIANOFORTE, in C-sharp minor, 


‘| poy is missing rrom the gay pageant—these varied ! . Sacto vinta ; 


el ? Sonex 
ove taken | emotions, perfectly indicated 10 the music, were . Scherzo (Perpetuum mobile): Vivace. 
Le : . Largo. — Allegro con scioltezza. 


rork to | interpreted with rare expressiven3ss and feeling by | | 
ae oe * both artist and orchestra. (M.S. First time.) 
Leet Next week we are promised two novelties—the 
Cited!) new pianoforte concerto by Mrs. Beach whose RAMEAU. BALLET SUITE. 
n a compositions are always so welcome and a ballet ee ae i pare Hebe Alle mm 
suite by Rameau-Moth. Mrs. Beach is to play the . Tambourin from ‘“‘ Les fétes d’Hébé”’: Allegro. 


/ pianotorte. Comer : (Edited by FELIx MOTTL.) 
| ) (First time in Boston.) 
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BORODIN. SYMPHONY No. 1, in E-flat major. 


shi sme ; I. Adagio. — Allegro. 
aloes “O tele gers ee te II. Scherzo: Prestissimo.— Trio: Allegro. 
nee me a i aoa eae III. Andante. 
lV. Allegro molto vivo. 


Soloist: 


Mrs. H. H. A. BEACH. 


The Instrument is a Steinertone. 
ee 


Ladies in the audience will confer a favor on those occupying seats behind 
them if they will remove their Hats. 
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Mr. Ernst von Dohnanyi Gave 
His First Piano Recital! in Music 
‘Hall. 

‘The program of the 20th concert of 
the Symphony Orchestra, Mr. Gericke 


conductor, in Music Hall last night, was 
‘as follows: 


Overture to ‘‘Alphonso and Estrelle’’.. 
Schubert 

‘La Fiancée du Timbalier,’’ Ballad 

| with Orchestra Saint-SaéGns 
Suite No. 1 from the music to ‘‘Peer 

Gynt’”’ 

Songs with, Orchestra 
‘(The Accompaniment scored for Orchestra 
| by Felix Mottl.) 

(a) ‘‘Schmerzen.’’ 

| (b) ‘‘Traeume.”’ 
Symphony in A minor Mendelssohn 


This concert provoked amiability and 


the gentleman-like joy that according: 


‘to Athenaeus is one of the chief ob- 
jects of music. The overture by Schu- 


‘bert is interesting solely from the 


standpoint of the antiquarian. There is. 


little of the genius of Scnubert in it, 
‘and the second theme of the allegro is, 
as Mr. Apthorp says in the program 
book, ‘“‘exceedingly simple’’—that is, if 
-by “simple” he means “foolish.’’ The 
‘suite by Grieg was delightfully played, 
and the Scherzo of the symphony gave 
much pleasure. The first movement of 
‘the same symphony is skillfully made 
and alli that, but it reminds one of an 
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Mr. Gerick understands thoroughly the advan- | 
tage there isin puiting an audience into a cheer- 


ful, light mood to begin with, and his first number 


is general Jy of such sort that the listener is at once | 


possessed by a desire to hear something more and 
prepared to bestow a more serious attention, shoald 
that be required. Accordingly, be headed his twen- 
tieth programme with the gay, neat, entertaining, 
melodious and buoyant ‘*Alfons> and LEstrella’’ 


overture of Schubert, first beard in Boston, we | 


think, at a Harvard concert, years and years ago. 
At thé extreme end of the programme ha set Men- 
delssohn’s‘*Scutch’’ symphony, as welcome as fam- 


iliar, and played like the overture with an exquisite 
finish adorning the acube and delicately apprecia-— 
tive perception of its every fancy and detailof ex- | 


pression and color. Scarcely less of an acquain- 


tance was the ‘Peer G ynt’”’ suite of Grieg, which 


held the middle place in the series of selections and 
was gr catly enjoyed, since each of its poetic and 


yet dramatic numbers had just the apt motion and 


received the true tone-coloring. 
Mme. Marie Brema just (we wish we could hon- 
estly say fresh) from her many Wagner successes 


in New York appeared asthe soloist,and sang in = 


the latter part of the evening the Master’s 
‘‘Schmerzen’’ and ‘*Traume”’ and eailiera setting 
of Victor Hugo’s ballad‘*La Fiancee du Timbalier.’’ 

This thrilling ballad, exquisitely set to music by 
Saint Saens, was rendered with great dramatic 
power by Mme. Brema, the contrasting emotions 
of hope and fear, pride in the return of the vic- 
torious army, followed by the heart breaking dis- 
covery by the poor ‘fiancee’? that her drummer- 
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Boston Music Hall. 


SY 
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1&9 9-1900. 
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WILHELM GHRRICKE, Gonduetor. 


XXI. CONCERY. 


SATURDAY, APRIL 7, AT 8, 


GOLDMARK. 


Mrs. H. H. A. BEACH. 


Programme. 


OVERTURE, ‘‘Sappho”’ op. 44. 


CONCERTO for PIANOFORTE, in C-sharp minor, 


Op. 45. 


. Allegro moderato. 
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PHONY ORCHESTRA, 


io 2 apa endiess and genteel Songs boy is missing rrum the gay pageant—these varied 
. sae Ti ges Bea are ret alge pg emotions, perfectly indicated in the music, were 
Sendelsaonn dedicated -the work to interpreted with rare expressiven2ss and feeling by 
Queen Victoria. It probably at last ' ' ’ 7 
xcited her to write her celebrated both artist and orchestra ' 
ournal : _ Next week we are promised two novelties—the 
ene Brema se or rather recited: pew pianoforts concerto by Mrs. Beach whose 
ama ‘ se 7 ’ 6 
co et cai ha vy pen a pT aca a compositions are always so welcome and a ballet 
1887 26d Faget es a Lamoureux | suite by Rameau-Moth. Mrs. Beach is to play the 
concert, Feb. 19, , by Mrs. Montaiba, |, owner 
I. say she recited rather than sang it, , pianoforte. C 
| for I do not wish to dwell on faulty 
intonation and faulty tone-production, 
She recited with considerable facial ex- 
pression and pectoral emotion, and she. 
| Was ofien effective. The songs 
Wagner were beiter suited to her voice 
and Bayreuth delivery, and by them, 
also, she won applause. P. it 


Scherzo (Perpetuum mobile): Vivace. 
Largo. — Allegro con scioltezza. 


(M.S. First time.) 


BALLET SUITE. 


. Menuet from ‘“ Platée’’: Poco maestoso. 
Musette from ‘“‘Les fétes d’Hébé’”’: Allegretto 
Tambourin from ‘‘ Les fétes d’Hébé”’: Allegro. 


(Edited by FELIX MOTTL.) 
(First time in Boston.) 
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SYMPHONY No. 1, in E-flat major. 
; Adagio. — Allegro. ; 
_ Scherzo: Prestissimo.— Trio: Allegro. 
. Andante. 
. Allegro molto vivo. 


BORODIN. 


Soloist: 


Mrs. H. H. A. BEACH. 
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The Instrument is a Steinertone. 
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Ladies in the audience will confer a favor on those occupying seats behind 
them if they will remove their Hats 
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The Symphony Concert. Saute 


rehearsal and concert was: 


Overture, “Sapho,” op. 44... .Groldmark. 
Concerto for pianoforte, C sharp 
minor, op. 45 Mrs. H. Beach. 
Ballet snite................ Rameau-Mottl. 
Symphony No. 1, E flat major. . Borodin. 


The novelty of the programme was the |! 


concerto by Mrs. Beach and it may be; 
said at once that it is fully equal to any- 
thing she has written. It is ‘a most care- 
fully considered and carefully wrought 
out work and it reveals the diligent stu- 
dent on every page. Unfortunately the 


diligent student is more in evidence tnan | 
the inspired genius, the work is lacking || 


in spontaniety; the ideas are not of the 
largest kind, and they are drawn out 
too thin and repeated to the point of 
monotony. There is no indication that 
the work was born of irresistible im- 
pulse; there is indication of slow, emo- 
tionless deliberation. The current is 
never rapid, never deep, never irresisti- 
ble: the ehanges are surface changes, 
wind-puffs and pebble vibrations. As the 
composer did not feel deeply she does 
not deeply move her audience, and one is 
nver allowed to forget the composer in 
the work composed; there is no chance 


of saying “how noble and overpowering 
| this or that movement is,’ but there: 
|are many chances of saying “how self-| 


consciously clever the composer is.” In 
a word the work is not a masterpiece; 
gives no ‘hint at inspiration, deep feel- 
ing or large invention and has not the 
overwhelming foree, the convincing 
power that masterpieces produce. 

On the other hand, it is a clever work; 
it is modern in spirit, it is tull of strik- 
ing passages and bold and effective mod- 
ulations, and the technical knowledge 
everywhere displayed is of a high and 
sometimes of a daring character. The 
instruments, however, are not combined 
in the most effective manner, the mixture 


hearer was concerned, 


at first hearing, is the last movement; | 
| the least effective and the most forced is 
Phe programme for the test symphonyy the adagio for the production of which 
| cleverness and book knowledge are not 


| sufficient; the scherzo is bright and spir- 


ited: the theme of the first movement 
seems to be lacking in. originality. Mrs. 


| Beach has given better examples of her 


talents than this concerto, though it may 


be that a second and third hearing might | 


cell for a reversal of this judgment. The 
piano part is very difficult, but it was 
played by Mrs. Beach with graceful 
ease, effectiveness and ‘brilliancy. Judg: 


ing from the applause the work won the | 
approval of the large audience present | 


to hear it. 
The instrument used was 
“Steinert one,”’ though’ s« 


called =a 
far as the 
seemingly dif- 
fered in no discernable manner from the 
average piano. 

The programme for the next concert 


is Symphony No. 11, G minor, Haydn; 
| Prelude to “Parsifal,”’ 
| phony No. 1, C minor, Brahms. 


Wagner; Sym- 


Everybody who has heard of the expe- 
rience of a favorite first violin in the 
Symphony orchestra, after a recent con- 
cert in Cambridge, has been having a 
good laugh at his discomfiture, to call 
it by no other name. For it seems, as he 


was acting as a squire of dames on their | 


way to the electric car, the party was 
euddenly beset in darksome Quincy 
mtreet by a riotous student who had 
been imbibing too freely. Perhaps the 
ladies would not have minded a little 
tipsiness, for the violinist would have 
been equal to that occasion, but the un- 
dergrad was in puris naturalibus, and as 
antic and elusive as a will-o’-the-wisp is. 
Vainly did the ladies shriek and at- 
tempt to fly. Vainly did their gallant 
escort try to beat off this bold, bad 
youth, courting pneumonia and the po- 
fice, but without avail. It was not until 
they managed to walk to a bright corner 
of the street that they were delivered 
from his presence and ceased to hear his 
yells of derision at the terror his con- 
dition excited, Meeting a wild Indian 
in the middle of tne Common couldn't 
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m or.’ 
. H. A: Beach was the flat major . 
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- The Goldmark overture: was grandly 
played. The work itself would produce a} 
stronger impression, were it not modelled , 
60 nearly exactly on the plan of the “Sa- | 
kuntala;’’ there are even some similarities | 


of theme that recall the earlier overture. 


And the comparison is not in favor of the | 
‘“Sappho.’’ One almost wishes that Gold-. 
mark had not written it, and had left the ; 


“Sakuntala’”’ as something wholly unique 
and sui generis. There is, however, no lit- 
tle beauty in the ‘‘Sappho,’’ a_ certain 
grandiosity at moments which, to be sure, 
is not true grandeur, but is very gorgeous 
and magnificent. 

The Rameau suite, deliciously orches- 
trated by Mottl, is a gem. What a courtly 
elegance of simplicity there is in 
the opening minuet! That is music 
for gallant courtiers and high dames 
to dance to. The musette is very 
lovely, too, and the final 


whole thing is full of genius. 
when will German composers and arrangers 


find out that a tambourin is not a tambou- 
rine? The final “en makes.a good deal of 
difference. 


The Borodin symphony can hardly be 


' called a great work. But there is genius 
in it, it is all of a piece, it has style. lL 
| must say that I get more satisfaction out 
_| of the 
| Borodin and Rimski-Korsakoff, than I do | 


neck-or-nothing Russians, like 


out of Tchaikovsky. That he, as a man of 
genius, as an artistic temperament, over- 
tops them both makes no difference; Bo- 
rodin and Rimski-Korsakoff are no giants, 
but they have more unity than he, more 
individuality of style. In this symphony of 
Borodin’s you have the Asiatic Russian, 
and nothing but the Asiatic Russian. You 


may at times feel the influence of Berlioz; | 
but, Frenchman to the finger-tips though - 
| Berlioz was, there was nothing specifically 


French in the musical influence he exerted; 


a German might show the effects of it, 


while losing nothing of his Teutonism, and 
a Russian, without gtving up one jot of his 
Slavism. It was purely individual and 


“modern,” with, no distinctively national. 
elements in it. We have heard better things | 


in Boston than this symphony, but it was 
well worth giving; Porodin had something 


of his own to say, and has said it unmis- 
| takably. | 
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Telia | modest dimensions. J ¥ 
7 me to stand in the by no means c 


tambourin, | 
full of the quaintest piquant humor. The) 
By the way, | 


‘thing, however, she plays it wond e 
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ae 
position o?” laboring under an over-ws 

of ideas; she is !mmensely su: ceptl 
suggestion, a theme nearly always ¢ 

to her uw counter-theme; she te 6 107 
doing less than two things at. once, of @ 
‘she does three. Her scores are wondrousl 
tich in material. Now, to carry ¢ ut tt h! 
heaviiy laden style of orchestral | | 
successfully, | 10 u 

in orchestration is necessary. Mr 
Beach most needs ig experience in be on 7 
to her own works; and while occas \ 
producing compositions of such 

gant dimensions, instead of frequently D- 
ducing shorter things, she has too Iele 
opportunity to gaih this ‘experience. . 16 
has thus remained longer at the ten re Se 
stage than she ought; she ought by» y 
tine to have acquired more maturity . 
conception, a more trustworthy skill in n 
She still retains something of 
that characteristic trait of the beginner 
a tendency to put all her eggs in -one 
basket, to do all she can at once. In th 1 
concerto, for instance, she has done rat i 
nearly everything that possibly can be d 

with pfanoforte and orchestra; theré >! 
materiai—essential and pe mpe 

in it to make two concertos. It ts all ¢ | 
loaded with tigural ornamentation and « co on i 
trapuntal cleverness. To make somé of) 
her combinations effective and clear wa uld: 
take the skill of a Richard Strauss; ti , 
and again: you do not hear what you | 
viainiy before you on the page; theme. 


counter -theme mutually drown each 0 the 1e 


execution. 


out, and all you plainly hear fs an 


panying horn-phrase, really of less im: mpe 


| tance than either. No doubt there B: ny. | 
beauty in the work, no little ero ne 


of feeling, a considerable fertility © 
tion. But there is too much. 


i 


-the same time; that is, too. much © it 1 t 18. 


work has been so rescored as. 
complexity intelligible to the ear. 


gi hy a) bined t. 


| with consummate technique - and — Oa 


beauty of expression. She was eae i 
tically received, as well she deserved t co be 
The next programme !{s: ere ‘aie | 
, th dcp 0018 
No. 11; Peters, No. D: m a mer, : 
prelude to “Parsifal’’; aa nphony, 


No. 1, in G minor, opus &. _ we BALD 


have astonished the violinist and the Mrs. Beach's: ew concerto is a work to 

ladies: any more than this apparition. xiv. one pause. have now heard it, or 

But Harvard is full of surprises. On nearly the whole of it, twice—at a private — 
never knows what will happen across th rehearsal and at the public rehearsal on 
Cambridge bridge. . 
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is not clear, but muddy. With the piano 
Mrs. Beach always attains the color 
and effect she desires; the orchestra is 
less obedient in her hands; she uses it in 
one way and the result is monotonous. 
The most brilliant portion of the work, | 
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; L went, instead of to the Saturday evening 
ec Ber peices going through the piano- 
forte score. It.is a great pity that a com- 
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The Symphony Concert. Saute 
The programme for the last symphony 
rehearsal and concert was: 


vertare, “Sapho,” op. 44... .Goldmark. 

Yoncerto for pianoforte, C sharp 
minor, op. 45......... Mrs. H. Beach. 

Ballet snite....... .Rameau-Mottl. 


Symphony No. 1, E flat major. . Borodin. 


The novelty of the programme was the | 


concerto by Mrs. Beach and it may be | 
said at once that it is fully equal to any- 
| thing she has written. It is ‘a most care- 


fully considered and carefully wrought | 


out work and it reveals the diligent stu- 
dent on every page. 


diligent student is more in evidence than | 


I the inspired genius, the work is lacking 
lin spontaniety; the ideas are not of the 
largest kind, and they are drawn out 
_too thin and repeated to the point of 
monotony. There is no indication that 
the work was born of irresistible im- 
there is indication of slow, emo- 
current is 


pulse; 

tionless deliberation. The 
never rapid, never deep, never irresisti- 
ble: the ehunges are surface changes, 
As the 


composer did not feel deeply she does 


wind-puffs and pebble vibrations. 


not deeply move her audience, and one is 
nver allowed to forget the composer in 
the work composed: there is no chance 
of saying “how noble and overpowering 


this or that movement is,”” but there 


| 
| 


are many ehances of saying “how self: 


consciously clever the composer is.” In) 
a word the work is not a masterpiece; 
gives no hint at inspiration, deep fee!- | 
ing or large invention and has not the | 
overwhelming foree, the  convineing 
power that masterpieces produce. 

On the other hand, it is a clever work; 
it is modern in spirit, it is tull of strik- 
ing passages and bold and effeetive mod- 
ulations, and the’ technieal 
everywhere displayed is of a high and 


sometimes of a daring character. The 


| instruments, however, 


in the most effective manner, the mixture 
With the piano 
Mrs. Beach always attains the color 


is not clear, but muddy. 


and effect she desires; 
less obedient in her hands; she uses it in 


one way and the result is monotonous, | 
The most brilliant portion of the work, | 


Unfortunately the | 
| 


“Steinert one,” 


knowledge 


are not combined 


the orchestra is 


at first hearing, is the last movement; 
the least effective and the most forced is 
the adagio for the production of which 
cleverness and book knowledge are not 
sufficient: the scherzo is bright and spir- 


ited: the theme of the first movement | 


seems to be lacking in originality. Mrs. 
Beach has given better examples of her 


‘tnlents than this concerto, though it may 


be that a second and third hearing might 
cell for a reversal of this judgment. The 


piano part is very difficult, ‘but it was 
played by Mrs. Beach with = graceful 


ease, effectiveness and brilliancy. Judg: | 
ing from the applause the work won the’ 


upproval of the large audience present 
to hear it. 

The instrument used was called a 
though «+ far as the 
emingly dif- 
fered in no discernable manner from the 
uverage piano. 

The programme for the next concert 
is Symphony No. 11, G minor, Haydn; 
Prelude to “Parsifal,”” Wagner; Sym- 


hearer was concerned, 


| phony No. 1, C minor, Brahms. 


Everybody who has heard of the expe- 
rience of a favorite first violin in the — 
Symphony orchestra, after a recent con- 
cert in Cambridge, has been having a 
good laugh at his discomfiture, to call 
it by no other name. For it seems, as he 


was acting as a squire of dames on their | 


way to the electric car, the party was 
esuddenly beset in darksome Quincy 
atreet by a riotous student who had 
been imbibing too freely. Perhaps the 
ladies would not have minded a little 
tipsiness, for the violinist would have 
been equal to that occasion, but the un- 
dergrad was in puris naturalibus, and as 
antic and elusive as a will-o’-the-wisp is. 
Vainly did the ladies shriek and at- 
tempt to fly. Vainly did their gallant 
escort try to beat off this bold, bad 
youth, courting pneumonia and the po- 
lice, but without avail. It was not until 
they managed to walk to a bright corner 
of the street that they were delivered 
from his presence and ceased to hear his 
yells of derision at the terror his con- 
dition excited. Meeting a wild Indian 
in the middle of tne Common couldn’t 


have astonished the violinist and the | 
ladies any more than this apparition. | 


But Harvard is full of surprises. One 
never knows what will happen across the 
Cambridge bridge. »2 
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of the 
Borodin and Rimski-Korsakoff, than I do - 


mr ee 


given in, the ‘Music Hall on ony. eancert twas 
-ing. The programme was: vam * 


| Joldmark: Overture, ‘‘Sappho,’’. opus 44. 
Mrs. H. H. A. Beach: Concerto for Pianoforte, in 
C-sharp minor, opus 45 (MS., first time). 


Rameau: Ballet Suite (freely arranged by Feliz 


Mottl) (first time in Boston). 
Borodin: Symphony No. 1, in E-flat major.’ 
Mrs. H. H. A: Beach was the pianist. 


The Goldmark overture was’ grandly 


played. The work itself would produce a |} 


stronger impression, were it not modelled 
s0 nearly exactly on the plan of the ‘“Sa- 
kuntala;’’ there are even some similarities 
of theme that recall the earlier overture. 


And the comparison is nor mn favor of the | 
‘“Sappho.’’ One almost wishes that Gold- | 
mark had not written it, and had left the - 
“Sakuntala’’ as something wholly unique | 


and sui generis. There is, however, no lit- 
tle beauty in the ‘‘Sappho,”’ a 
grandiosity at moments which, to be sure, 


is not true grandeur, but is very gorgeous | 


and magnificent. 

The Rameau suite, deliciously orches- 
trated by Mottl, is a gem. What a courtly 
elegance of simplicity there is in 
the opening minuet! That is music 
for gallant courtiers and high dames 
to dance to. The musette is very 
lovely, too, and the final tambourin, 
full of the quaintest piquant humor. ‘The 
whole thing is full of genius. By the way, 
when will German composers and arrangers 
find out that a tambourin is not a tambou- 
rine? The final “er makes a good deal of 
difference. 

The Borodin symphony can hardly be 
called a great work. But there is genius 
in it, it is all of a piece, it has style. lL 
must say that I get more satisfaction out 
neck-or-nothing Russians, like 


out of Tchaikovsky. That he, as a man of 
genius, as an artistic temperament, over- 
tops them both makes no difference; Bo- 
rodin and Rimski-Korsakoff are no giants, 
but they have more unity than he, more 
individuality of style. In this symphony of 
Boroviin’s you have the Asiatic Russian, 
and nothing but the Asiatic Russian. You 


may at times feel the influence of Berlioz; | 
but, Frenchman to the finger-tips though . 
Berlioz was, there was nothing specifically 


French in the musical influence he exerted; 


a German might show the effects of it, 
' while losing nothing of his Teutonism, and 
| a Russian, without giving up one jot of his 


Slavism. {It was purely individual and 
“modern,” with no distinctively national 
elements in it. We have heard better things 
in Boston than this symphony, but it was 
well worth giving; Porodin had something 
of his own to say, and has said it unmis- 
takahly. 

Mrs. Beach’s new concerto is a worik to 
give one nause. T have now heard it, or 
nearly the whole of it, twice—at a private 
rehearsal and at the public rehearsal on 
Friday afternoon (for it was to this that 
I went, instead of to the Saturday evening 
conceri)—besides going through the plano- 
forte score. It-is a great pity that a com- 


certain © 


ate lent, 
~“nothi He b tt ras 


"ekterled works for whe dp that, tel ites 


wath 


of writins one huge symphony and on 
quite as huge concerto, she has not writte 
half a doze concert overtures, short s “ 
phonic poems or other works of more 
modest dimensions. Mrs. Beach seems — 
me to stand in the vy no means comm on 
position o* laboring under an avec. wel 
of ideas; she is immensely susceptible: co. 
suggestion, 2 theme nearly always suggests 
to her uw counter-theme; she is seldom. 
doing less than two things at once, often: 
she dves three. Her scores are wondrously — 
rich in muterial. Now, to carry out this) 
heaviiy laden style of orchestral writin 
successfully, a positively enormous skill 
in orchestration is necessary. What Mrs, 
Beach most needs is experience in Nstening 
to her own works; and while occasionally 
producing compvsitions of such extravar 
gant dimensiois, instead of frequently pro-" 
ducing shorte: things, she has too little” 
opportunity to gain this experience. She 
has thus remained longer at the tentative » 
stage than she ought; she ought by this : 
tine to have acquired more maturity of 
coneeption, a more trustworthy skill in 
execution. She still retains something of 
that eharacteristic trait of the beginner, 
a tendency to put all her eggs in one 
basket, to do all she can at once. In this 
concerto, for instance, she has done pretty — 
liearly everything that possibly can be done. 
with pfanoforte and orchestra; there igs” 
materiai—essential and ornamental—enough 
in it to make two concerios. It is all overs 
loaded with tigural ornamentation and con- . 
trapuntal cleverness. To make some of 
her combinations effective and clear would 
take the skill of a Richard Strauss; time 
and again you do not hear what you see 
vite before you on the page; theme and ~ 
ounter-theme mutually drown each other 
ae and all you plainly hear is an accom=_ 
panying horn-phrase, really of iess impor- 
tance than either. No doubt there js much 
beauty in the work, no little genuineness » 


of feeling, a considerable fertility of Inven-— 


tion. But there is too much going on at 
the same time; that is, too much until the. 
work has been so rescored as to make its 
complexity intelligible to the ear. For one 


‘thing, however, she plays it wonderfully, © 


with consummate technique and great 
beauty of expression. She was enthusias- | 
tically received, as well she deserved to be. | 
The next programme is: Haydn, sym- 
phony in G major, ‘‘Military” (Breitkopt & 
Iiiirtel, No. 11; Peters, No. 7); ‘Wagner, 
prelude to ‘“‘Parsifal’’; Brahms, symphony — 
No. 1, in G minor, opus 6. §« W.F. Ae 
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Masterly Reading by Mr. Gericke 


ik ‘Beach’s Concerto Another Feat- 
ure—Acquitted Herself Brilliant- 
ly in the Piano Part. 


.The 2ist of this season’s concerts by 
‘the Boston Symphony orchestra, in 
Music Hall, was given last evening, with 
this programme: 

Overture, ‘‘Sappbo’’...........«.+.....Goldmark 
Concerto for piauoforte in C sharp minor. 


Mrs. H. H. A. 
- Ballet es Pe ss shia al al Ye je ae bee . Rameau 


Edited by Felix Mottl.) 
I Symphony No. 1, in B flat.. eoeee-0 8 @O 8 & . Borodin 


The soloist was Mrs. H. H. A. Beach. 
The Goldmark overture is a noble 
work, with great splendor of orchestral 
richness of effect, virile dramatic passion 
and beauty of themes, but it is con- 
stantly suggestive of its composer’s 
finer and more familiar overture to 
“Sakuntala,” especially in its sensuous 
color and the close resemblance of its 
second subject and its development. 


There are also moments which seem to | 
be identical in both overtures. This does , 
not detract from its worth, and if a! 


“composer plagiarizes from himself he fs 
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‘part be ng, for the m t part, if{ftie-else 
than aifficult, and not al ays clear pas- | 
‘sa work. .. wg Sas Serie 4 
I it fie orchestration is steadily thick | 
| and noisy, and too frequently so mas- 


sive that the solo instrument does not 
and cannot loom through it. The score 
eatly by a severe thin- 
ning out. As it is, the concerto is mo- 


: } notonously void of contrasts. There are 
. ©@f the Borodin Symphony—Mrs. | 


fire enough and passion enough in the 
work, but they did not appear to lead 
to anything that was coherent or com- 
prehensible. bre hens = | enough here was 

ich the orchestra 
dominated everything. Nor was it the 
fault of the players that the solo instru- 
ment was overwhelmed. The fault was 
in the remorseless heaviness of the in- 
strumentation, that no skill or care on 
the part of conductor and orchestra 
could have modified effectually to the 
full advantage of the soloist. 

Mrs. Beach had set herself an exact- 
ing task in the plano part, but she 
acquitted herself: of it brililantly, and 
with an affluence of fine technique. It 
is to be regretted that she had not ef- 
forded herself opportunities to exempl 
fy her skill in the finer and more delfi- 
cate and expressive qualities of her art. 
The performance was greeted with great 
enthusiasm, and she received three or 
four stormy recalls. The progr re 
for the next concert is: ‘Mili y,’” 
symphony, Haydn; prelude to ‘‘rarsi- 
fal,’?’ Wagner, and symphony No. l, in 
C minor, Brahms. 
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There was naturally for the last Sym- 
phony rehearsal of the season on Friday 
@ crush and no end of enthusiasm, Mr. 
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| Timothée ‘Adamowski, the popular violin= 


ist of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, has 
been asked to go to Warsaw, Poland, to 


conduct-a new symphony orchestra. Mr. 


-Adamowski, in speaking to a Boston. Tran- 
script reporter of the project and of his. 


offer, said that already the matter is well 
started in Warsaw. The plan calls for a 
large stock company made up of all the 
members of the orchestra and some others 
who will stand back of them in as helpful 
& way as possible, though not in the same 
light in which Mr. Higginson is identified 
with the Boston Symphony Orchestra. The 
players will all have individual interest in 
the financial success of the project as well 
as in. its artistic success. The orchestra 
will give, as now planned, twelve strictly 
symphony concerts in the Winter season at 


| Warsaw, with popular concerts on Satur- 
| day @nd Sunday evenings throughout the 
_season. At these last named concerts, pat- 


terned much like the promenade concerts 
in the Music Hall of this city, which Mr, 
Adamowski led one Summer, beer, wines, 
and other refreshments will be provided, 


and smoking will be allowed, while the — 


more formal concerts will be conducted like 
the symphony series here. In the Summer 
season the orchestra probably would go to 
some place in Russia, wherever opportunity 
might offer to the advantage of the players. 
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Warsaw orchestra of equally high stani- 
ard, to satisfy him in joining force vith. 
it. His experience in America has been of 
inestimable benefit to him, and he said he 
felt that Mr. Gericke’s help and advice in 
the past and in this present o portunit by 
would be of great value to him, just ashs 
feels to be the case from sitting: under Mi, 
Gericke’s leadership for so many ye 
Mr. Adamowski’s social reiations in t | 
city are of the pleasantest, as are those of 
his brother, Joseph Adamowski, the viol6 \- 
cellist, who also has an offer to join tha 
orchestral forces in Warsaw. Should t 
two,brothers eventually decide to take up 
their home in Warsaw, a string quartet 
would be former there similar to the Adame 
owski Quartet, which for so long has given 
concerts in Boston. 


“Jas “the finest flow- 
Jext to him comes 
“Le BOSTON. 
a $9 _©O ¢ re . 
olo” (1830), har sical matters 
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ostillon de Long- | it for reper- 
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n whole and 1n part, r since been 


Gericke was called out three times amid : 


It is further planned to have other con- 
storms of applause. Of the soloists, 


oY it se are . . 
ductors, Mr. Nikisch being one of those zarientauion these Hi musical life 
Mme. De Vere Sapio was looking ex- considered, as well as Mr, Mlynarski, a mentioned COTLEC 
tremely well in cream colored barege conductor of fame in Poland. The stock 
over white silk, with lace insertions. company to put through this project lately 
Her big hat was of white tulle, with | was formally organized and officers chosen. 
black: velvet bows. Miss Stein was very | One million rubles were subscribed for the 
pretty in white embroideded crepe, the | erection of a building, work on which a}- 
tunic edged with long fringe, and she ready has been begun. This will be in the 
wore a hat of yellow open work straw form of a music hall suitable for its intenc- 
with black ostrich plumes. A few in the ed purposes of concert giving, and not ar- 
crowd whom we especially noted were ranged for operatic performances at all, 
Mr. and Mrs. Henry L. Higginson, Mrs. The City of Warsaw gave the land to the 
John Fairchild, Mr. Carl Zerrahn, Mr. stock company, the space being large 
Franz Zerrahn, Mrs. DudleyeB. Fay, | enough to have the building surrounded 
Dr. Bigelow, Mrs. F. R. Spalding, Mr. by open squares, so that its exterior finish 

E. Burlingham Hill, Mr. W. P. Blake, will be such as to make the hall a notable 
See ooking grace. being inverpreces Mr. E. D. Jordan, Mrs. Gerard Bement, ornament to the architecture of the city. 

The Borodin symphony {s a strong and | Mrs. George Leonard, Mrs. John lL. With the land thus given, the money sube —__ ratic com- 
pereroecn valit y{ saad mould and of- | Gardner, Mrs, Neal Rantoul, Mrs. i". W. © scribed can be put to most advantageous yas all OpCte , ‘'S are SUNG 
{nal individuality, The Kittridge and Miss Kittridge, Mr. and use in erecting a magnificent hall. It is - three months after ne soums, 


ten brilliant in its orchestration. 5 | thought that fully a year and a haif wiil 
scherzo and the finale are the most 8°" | Mis, Dana Estes, Miss Marion Jordan, et elapse before the ouilding is finished, so ,ists libes also 
- ' 1S >} l1_eo De 1 es - . SS yf it all 
Mrs. W. VY. Kellen and Miss Kellen, | st Woke SS | c 
‘tre ol oravity O 1S ne to stay 


‘searcely open to reproach, In any case, 
the ork is immensely inspiring and 
effective, and the impressive reading and 
perce, accorded it did full justice 
to its loft ignity. 
Be eae | The eat suite, which was one of 
i | the novelties of the programme, consists 
Ail W lbubr’ | of a minuet from “Platee,” a musette 
Bi | Ny from “Les Fetes d’Hebe,” and a tam- 
‘hia ined bourin, from the same work, put togeth- 
Bie ie | er by Felix Mottl, whose editing doubt- 
R Hi | | less included touching up the score. 
haat 
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o) did his best work people who 
IC PC’ , 

‘cs one of the most bert, Schu- 


at the 
Ini s had .-i-: : 7 
This latter service has been done with yd in Paris ha rican com 


infinite taste and judgment, and without 
eae odernixing the original effect. The 
music is piquantly quaint in its prerty 
tunefulness, and very pleasing n the 
hearing. The last movement is sone 
thine better than this in its vigor and ne 
development. The suite was delightfully 
and sympathetically performed, the mu- 


r operas, “TTamlet, 
6¢Ee> “o> , , 1 ° 
Songe dune nae | with such 
1c * 1)! [ S 
res, less known. " s an \mer- 
7 a. * a es " . P 
ING’S's Bizet’s “Carmen. nity to be 
at gifted artist OD- y it is nar- 
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ES ateriong for wat te gage Pog | | 3 ; ¢ Papen igh’ a states. ee ine. banal 
the winding up is tremendously impas- Miss Anna Chapman and Mr. Harold | ees the. Se ee Oe toot and wae 
Hinckley. | ouard de Reszke. and a man of great eas. of which “Le Se 

wealth. He probably will help out the com- pH AY‘ las, » Parker's 

CON a ee orev ie hed tor the ore ed than in his gtace” it is need- 

OMT. Adamowskt is considering the offer “Sylvia” and “COP” that mat- 

wich tt oo Bg Maig d kgh a do hen Ap che A 4 Way to every Stas©-ysers hers. 

re Dare te some wa’ ee act hastily, Hie loche de ’Ermitage ever writ- 

Of Gounod’s CONNC, Boston, 


nd stirring. It is a notable ex- | 
cea Of the modern Russian school, 
‘put it is lacking in the melodiousness, 
‘the freedom and the largeness that are 
‘go conspicuous in the symphonies of . 
‘Tschaikowsky. Mr. Gericke gave a 
masterly reading of the work, and the 
orchestra stg ed et its very best in the | 
| ormance 0 ; | 
ay Beach’s concerto was the other 
‘movelty of the evening. It is not easy to 
‘understand on a single hearing. Under 
‘these conditions it seemed to be weak 
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yey bi ees Felts iis 
rr i soloist was Mrs. H. H. A. Beach. 
ecg Me Goldmark overture is a noble 
v oe a with great splendor of orchestral 
rie] | of effect, virile dramaticpassion 
eauty of themes, but it is con- 

f ' suggestive of its composer’s 

; rh ner . and more familiar overture to 
“Sak intala, * especially in its sensuous 
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Pace ns oy eg ata. not gener to ee 
5 that & cohere t or com-_ 
pe ro me here was 
| e orchestra | 


the 


e si 
bgt antag had set herself an exact- 
task in the plano part, but she 
acquitted herself: of it brilliantly, te 
with an affluence of fine technique. , 


{8 to be regretted that she had not e 


forded herself o ah pha Aap eb to exempilp 
fy her skill in the finer and more d 

cate and expressive qualities of her arta 
The performance was greeted with great 
enthusiasm, and she Bly. aeee or 


four stormy recalls. The 
for the next concert is: - iris 


‘fal? Wasne Haydn; prelude fe f 
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_ subject and its development. 
Segre moments which seem to 
il in both overtures. This does 
ct from its worth, and if a 
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f plagiarizes from himself he is 


e most at- 


tremely well in cream colored barege. 
over white silk, with. lace insertions, — 


tunic edged with long fringe, and she | 
‘Were a hat of yellow open work straw . 
i “with black ostrich plumes. A few in the . 
crowd whom we especially noted were 
Mr. and Mrs. Henry L. Higginson, Mrs. ° 
_§ohn Fairchild, Mr. Carl Zerrahn,: Mr. 
Franz Zerrahn, Mrs, DudleyeB. Fay, | 
Dr. ‘Bigelow, Mrs, rr. R. Spalding, Mr. | 

-Burlingham Hill, Mr. W. P. Blake,’ 
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as at its very best in the 
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There was naturally for the last Sym- 
phony rehearsal of the season on Friday 
@ crush and no end of enthusiasm, Mr. 


Gericke was called out three times. amid. 


storms of applause. Of the soloists, 
Mme. De Vere Sapio was looking» @x- 


Her big hat was of white tulle, with 
black: velvet bows. Miss Stein was very 
pretty in white embroideded crepe, the 


“Mr. E. D. Jordan; Mrs. Gerard Bement, 


/ Mrs. George Leonard, Mrs. John L. : 
Gardner, Mrs. Neal Rantoul, Mrs. B, W.. 
'Kittridge and Miss Kittridge, Mr, and — 
Mrs. Dana Estes, Miss Marion Jordan, 
Mrs. W. V. Kellen and Miss Kellen, | 
Miss Anna Cheianat and Mr. sassy a 


"Hinckley. 
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he “co acento ie ‘et mo 


'terned much Itke the pto 
-and) smoking will be all 


‘some place in Russia, whet tory? 
might offer to the advanta; deep thought, and one which has long since been 


will be such as to make 
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i zie ammeter oe 
starte Warsaw. The plan calle for @ | it. 
ir e stack company made up of all the | 


“members. of the orchestra and some othe: 


who will stand back of them in as helpful | wou 
.& way as possible, though not in the datie. | feels 
light in which Mr. Higginson is ira, the | ¢ 
with the Boston Symphony Orchestra. Th 
players will all have individual interest in 
the financial success of the project as well 
mi its artistic success. The seed batiiel | Gora tn Wainene ‘to 
ve, as now planned, twelve strictly , hd 
phony concerts in the Winter season at | LA Sine tae egans 
Varsaw, with popular concerts en Satur- | Concerts in Boston. ae 
day. id Sunday evenings thronehoant thay... ...2.-—. —. 
geason, At these last nam + 
c 


Ww. Corner 
in the Music Hall of this!s PROGRAM MAKING IN BOSTON. 
Adamowski led one Sum 


and other refreshments yy Boston is the authority upon musical matters 
that it seems to claim to be, or rather that is 


coe social reiatio: ns Ine 
ee pleasantest, re or . thos 
oseph Adamo wok,’ re. Vid 


a4 19 re 


more formal concerts will |} 


the symphony series here. claimed for it, what sort of a criterion is it for reper- 


season the orchestra probe rm: , , 
r his question will bring to light a matter for 


It is further planned to 


‘ductors, Mr. Nikisch beit Tealized by those who give America’s musical life 
considered, as’ well as N more than a mere glance at the surface. 


Song pro- 
conductor of fame in Po SP 


| erams have fallen to a level where to reproduce 
company to put through t Pp 
was formally organized an them would mean simply to show that a few society 


One million: rubles were s) 
erection of a building, wo WOMEN and men furnish the songs for people who 


‘Yeady has been begun. TI hunger for Brahms, Rubinstein, Schubert, Schu- 


form of a music hall suital 
éd purpdses of concert gti mann, Franz and even for some American com- 


ranged for operatic perf posers. 
The City of Warsaw gave 4p. : 
stock company; the sp; Never has Chauvinism been practiced with such 


riko cad aonte Ngrhand an iron hand as it is in Boston; never does an Amer- 
| ican composer get the slightest opportunity to be 

=: ag Ay ee heard, unless he be a Bostonian, and then it is nar- 
scribed ean be. put to mi rowed down to a few, and these few song's are sung 
ught that Oat every occasion; and if it be not the same songs, 

4 it is the same composer, and the sameness of it all 

renders the song recital a welcome place to stay 

awdy from. J. K. Paine’s and Horatio Parker’s 

{names do not appear to any great extent; it is need- 

less to state that Boston, or America for that mat- 
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rube is never seen on concert programs. It may > 
‘be that these men write no songs. Henry K. Had- Ayia trie: 
‘ley does not figure on the song recital program. gy, rn phe co 
Clayton Johns is not heard too often, for he has i. je ae : ) y Brahms e 
written some delightful things that are always wel- ket: Beach | ae cpedati proceeding? but the sane ) 
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come. very. brief and presented such pretty 
‘ Shee : agree work on the solo instrument @ 
But programs that contain three and four songs ‘need not shock conservative Bostonians, thie Bainty. emnpenoaey of Bere 
of Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, just as a social compliment ee Mba south A pricorey! i sae werrornt) Saaliy conéoned: ‘tee ie be ; 
or to secure her patronage, and the same of Mar- cheek of modesty. While New York 48@in we wished for a lighter orchests 
| | d ‘revels in Daudet’s “Sappho” and _ the | scoring to balance against the daltgeg 
earet Ruthven Lang and Arthur Foote and severa férvid Nethersole: Boutoh. canitenta itsale. | nolo rock. >, ‘atthodens a et 
5 R +3 9 tri- with a musical ‘‘Sappho”’ a la Goldmark ; ae bt » OR 
others of lesser prominence, are are rig wish and without any tre chon tag ara house-pro er amme as combine a with # 
ic J or these subject which is quite in Goldmark’s | ; | novement of: 
mental to music 1n 4 gps pape aa de | sensuous vein, and he has portrayed the oe Oh treated e aeor ee bhi ning 
| sers e written things of meri y amatory Aeolian poetess, with a due . : hers trio 
Composers hav 5 & her amount of tenderness. All. Bostonians (Cesar Franck has also devel ped this. 
cannot supplant the great masters’ works, neithet have affection for Sappho, for was she figurein his D minor symphony) and ame, 
isfv1 oth dern's not the president of the first woman’s _ dicated a pensive melancholy. = | 4) 
an they be so all satisfying that no other mo sa hy eat naka Spa age rat's Sng alhoatagern “rhe finale seemed to Us the best, most, 
te | it is t ciety ele- Mytilene? ‘And did she not royally scold decisive and, most original movement of 
need apply. It is all abi and in ” the i se her brother Charaxus when that gentle- |’ a eT tassiltaaoene ‘were some. parases 
t | ‘oot of it; or it 1s a Chain which man wanted to. introduce the rather eee ! pe sn tne” 
ment that Is at the root | | a shatly Rhodop'a Into their aut"! ‘vein of Dvorak’s “American Symphony,” 
surrounds Boston and which includes publishers The overture is especially attractive in | although not suggesting plagiarism In 
obbligato effects; the opening rhapsody the remotest degree. The entire movye- 
and teachers as well. for harp was exquisitely played py Mr. F ey was interesting am had many. 
1 > sen Bos mu- Schuecker, who had, for once, the lion's: ) . CS aaa 
Young girls who are seit x ape to aie: share of the work, and the. cbbligato for is dl ‘af peer ivwn 9 fh be : speak of TB. 
1° iv an ear classics, and where violin was also very beautiful as played } | | n Work 
ic are sent to stud) and. to ; +a] by Mr. Kneisel. The usual Goidmarkian | her technique was. adequate to ever | 
they can possibly hear classics at the song recitals woodwind effects were .prominent, a | demand made upon it. It was no siighe) 
world of sighs. ; matter to appear in a piano work on the 
given in Boston at present 1s a mystery to the con- 
cert-goers of that city: “A glance at most of the pu- 
pils’ recital programs will reveal the startling fact 
that instead of containing the gems of Mozart, Han- 
del, and thence .down to the moderns mentioned 
heretofore, there will be a few groups of old Eng- 
‘ : . IT 
lish, a song or two of Chaminade or d’Hardelot, 
and the rest of the program is given over bodily to 
H. H. A. Beach, M. R. Lang and Arthur Foote. 
It’s all right; we believe in pushing the American 
composer, but we want that push to be on lines of 
merit and not of society; we want that push to mean 
the American composer, not the little Boston com- 


poser. 


_chestra. 


This overture, portraying a very poetic | Same day that a prince of technique had 


and learned lady, was a very fitting in- 
troduction of the next number of the 
programme, Mrs. Beach’s piano  con- 
certo, played by the composer nerself. 
Boston is evidently proud of Mrs. Beach, 
and her welcome was a very decided one. 
This lady has no desire to shine in the 
smaller forms of music, but constantly 
essays the highest flights; she has com- 
posed some excellent songs and piano 
works, but her vaulting ambition has re- 
cently led ‘her to create a large mass, a 


long symphony, and now a four-move- 
ment piano concerto. In the last compo- 
sition she is in her own peculiar field, 


for she is a pianist of high ability; one 


therefore expected a work in which the 


solo instrument should dominate the or- 


chestra, for this has been the weakness 


of all great pianists who have produced 
piano ‘concertos; Chopin, Rubinstein and 
Liszt, all put their especial instrument 
too much in the foreground, when com- 


_bining it with the orchestra. 


It was a surprise, therefore, to find 


the fault of the concerto to be in exactly 


the opposite direction; the crchestration 


swallows up the piano in many passages, 
/and the solo instrument is not employed 
_in sounding forth bold themes in its own 
definite style. but in giving constant 

fioriture, scales and .ornate. passages, 


against rather vague themes in the or- 


"seem to dwarf Mrs. Beach’s playing. 
The public were in- the friendliest mood: 
and recalled the composer-pianist four’ 


‘the gentleman who wrote, som 


moribund and would soon die of in 


‘gart, Haydn, Chopin, Schumann, 
ner, etc., ete., whose important * 


-perlative degree and contained ¢@ 


Only in the cadenza of the first 


electrified Boston. but even the great 
piano recital of the afternoon did not) 
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times and also. added floral tributes. |) 
A ballet-suite by Rameau, arranged” 
by Mottl, came next. Rameau we US 
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ehh iy) 


where about 1720, the plaintive states 


ment that Music had said about @ 
that it had to say, and that the Art wa 
tion and necessary repetitions! A 1 av | 
composers named Bach, Handel, Mo 


Rey 


came later, seem to take away the | 
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\ity of this statement. The suite was Imy 


every way delightful; just the proper 
compromise between classical and popur” 
lar music. It was all dainty in as I~ 
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work for oboe and bassoon, both fav orn: 
ite obbligato instruments in the’ Jast 


hort S fy 


century. Especially exquisite were the 
canonic touches between flute, violin an 
bassoon in the final “Tambourin.” © 9% 
Borodin’s symphony, which closed the: 
concert, is music for musicians rathe 
than for the public; it is the most ] 
sian of Caviar to the general. The } i st 
a a 


at’ 


movement did the piano assume individ- gether palatable. ne nexpi 
ual prominence. but here Mrs. DGeach ‘ble dissonances. But, after all, no Coy 
‘gave a great amount of virtuosity and | Poser need attempt to justify his @ 
‘proved her technique as brilliant as | 80mances.or his progr lpg te 
ieee Se a ioctl 

A ‘tee ~ , v nf 9 aed od 

'. The whole first movement seemed “The scherzo was not exactly. 
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Strube is never seen on concert programs. It may 
be that these men write no songs. Henry K. Had- 
ley does not figure on the song recital program. 
Clayton Johns is not heard too often, for he has 
written some delightful things that are always wel- 
come. 

But programs that contain three and four songs 
of Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, just as a social compliment 
or to secure her patronage, and the same of Mar- 
garet Ruthven Lang and Arthur Foote and several 
others of lesser prominence, are tiresome and detri- 
mental to music in a marked degree. All of these 
composers have written things of merit, but they 
cannot supplant the great masters’ works, neither 

‘an they be so all satisfying that no other moderns 
need apply. It is all wrong, and it is the society ele- 
ment that is at the root of it; or it is a chain which 
surrounds Boston and which includes publishers 
and teachers as well. 

Young girls who are sent to boston to study mu- 
sic are sent to study and to hear classics, and where 
they can possibly hear classics at the song recitals 
given in Boston at present is a mystery to the con- 
cer t-voers of that city: A glance at most of the pu- 
pils’ recital programs will reveal the startling fact 
that instead of containing the gems of Mozart, Han- 

del, and thence .down to the moderns mentioned 
heretofore, there will be a few — of old Eng- 
lish, a song or two of Chaminade or d’ Hardelot, 
and the rest of the program is given over bodily to 
H. H. A. Beach, M. R. Lang and Arthur loote. 
It’s all right; we believe 1 n pushing the American 
composer, but we want Pe push to be on lines of 
merit and not of society; we want that push to mean 
the American composer, not the little Boston com- 


poser. 
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Symphony dome Mrs. 


Beach’s Piano Concerio. 


‘Sappho’ was given by the Symphony 
Orchestra last Saturday! This statement 
need not shock conservative Bostonians, 
for there was nothing in the parform- 
ance that could bring a plush to the 
cheek of modesty. While New York 


‘revels in Daudet’s “Sappho” and the 


fervid Nethersole, Boston contents itself 
with a musical “Sappho” a la Goldmark 
and without any stairway scene. Itis a 
subject which is quite in Goldmark’s 
sensuous vein, and he has portrayed the 
amatory Aeolian poetess with a due 
amount of tenderness. <All Bostonians 
have affection for Sappho, for was she 
not the president of the first woman’s 
club on record, the literary society at 
Mytilene? ‘ And did she not royally scold 


her brother Charaxus when that gentle- , 


man wanted to introduce the rather 
Shady Rhodop’s into their set’’! 

The overture is especially attractive in 
obbligato effects: the opening rhapsody 
for harp was exquisitely played py Mr. 
Schuecker, whe had, for once, the lion’s 
share of the work, anc the.cbbligato for 
violin was also very beautiful as played 
by Mr. iKneisel. The usual Goidmarkian 
woodwind effects Were .prominent, a 
world of sighs. 

This overture, portraying a very poetic 
and learned lady, was a very fitting in- 
troduction of the next number of tne 
programme, Mrs. Beach’s piano  con- 
certo, played by the composer nerself. 
Boston is evidently proud of Mrs. Geach, 
and her welcome was a very decided one. 
This lady has no desire to shine in the 
smaller forms of music, but constantly 
essays the highest flights; she has com- 
posed some excellent songs and piano 
works, but her vaulting ambition has re- 
cently led her to create a large Mass, a 
long symphony, and now a four-move- 
ment piano concerto. In the last compo- 
sition she is in her own peculiar field, 
for she is a pianist of high ability; one 
therefore expected a work in which the 
solo instrument should dominate the or- 


'chestra. for this has been the weakness 


of all great pianists who have produced 
piano concertos; Chopin, Rubinstein and 
Liszt, all put their especial instrument 
too much in the foreground When com- 
bining it with the orchestra. 

It was a surprise, therefore, to find 
the fault of the concerto to be in exactly 
the opposite direction; the crchestration 
swallows up the piano in many passages, 
and the solo instrument is not employed 
in sounding forth bold themes in its own 
definite stvle but in giving constant 
fioriture, scales and ornate. passages, 
against rather vague themes in the or- 
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iy 4 THN to be that caherency and cle 
scheme which one finds in the mag 
pieces; it was a case of the dove so. ’ 
wi ith the eagles. ‘ 

To follow Brahms’ lead, and give for e) r 
movements to a concerto, was rather x 
risky proceeding, but the scherzo W as y 
very brief and presented such pretty f a 


‘agree work on the solo instrument (and 
4 this dainty embroidery of tones fitted 
the Steinertone like a glove) that one 


readily condoned its’ interpolation, 


_Again we wished for a lighter orchestral. 


scoring to balance against the delicate 
solo work. 

The largo, although given on tha, 
house-programme as combined with tI 
finale, was in reality a movement of it 
self. It treated a figure which ae nia ae 
of the fate-figure in Wagner’s trilogy 
(Cesar Franck has also developed this | 
figure in his D minor symphony) and in- 
dicated a pensive melancholy. 

The finale seemed to us the best, most 
decisive and, most original movement of 
the. work. There were some phrases 
given in this that seemed to be in the 
vein of Dvorak’s ‘‘American Symphony,” 
although not suggesting plagiarism in 
the remotest degree. The entire move- 


‘ment was interesting and had many 
‘bold and striking contrasts. 


It is unnecessary to sveak of Mrs. 


Beach’s performance of her own work; 


her technique was adequate to every 
demand made upon it. It was no slight 


,;matter to appear in a piano work on the 


same day that a prince of technique had 
electrified Boston. but even the great 
.piano recital of the afternoon did not 
‘geem to dwarf Mrs. Beach’s playing. 
The public were in- the friendliest mood 
and recalled the composer-pianist four 
times and also added floral tributes. 

A ballet-suite by Rameau, arranged 
by Mottl, came next. Rameau was | 


‘the gentleman who wrote, some-§ 


where about 1720, the plaintive state- | 
ment that Music had said about all | 
that it had to say, and that the Art was 
-moribund and would soon die of inani--— 
‘tion and necessary repetitions! A few 
composers named Bach, Handel, Mo-— 
zart, Haydn, Chopin, Schumann, Wag- 


ner, etc., etc., whose important works 


came later, seem to take away the grav-— 
‘ity of this statement. The suite was in 
every way delightful; just the proper 
compromise between classical and popu- 


‘lar music. It was all dainty in a suU-. 
| perlative degree and contained especial 
| work for oboe and bassoon, both favor- 


ite obbligato instruments in the last 
century. Especially exquisite were the 
canonic touches between flute, violin and | 
bassoon in the final “Tambourin. ta ‘ 

Borodin’s symphony, which closed the 
concert. is music for musicians rather 
than for the public; it is the most Rus- 
sian of Caviar to the general. The first’ 
movement mixed the various Keys in 
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chestra. Only in the cadenza of the first | 29 enharmonic salad that was not alto 
movement did the piano assume individ- gether palatable. It had some inexplica-. 
ual prominence, put here Mrs. Beach ble dissonances. But, after all, no come-~ 
gave a great amount of virtuosity and | POfer need attempt to justify his dis- 
proved her technique as brilliant as sonances or his progressions nowadays; | 
ever everything goes, maugre Richter, Ja ay 


: sohn and other musical obstructionists. — 
The whole first movement seemed oan and other musical oth 





‘a word the work is not a masterpiece; 
gives no ‘hint at inspiration, deep feel- 
ing or large invention and has not the 
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J . rir n of such figure treatment. 
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‘gave even less (except in its An- 
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The programme for the last symphony | 
/yehearsal and concert was: * 
Soy tr 7 an 
Overture, “Sipho,” op. 44.1. .Goldmark. 
Concerto for pianoforte, C sharp 
minor, op. 45.........Mrs. H. Beach. 
Ballet snite..... ~.Rameau-Mottl. 
Symphony No. 1, E ‘flat major. . Borodin. 


The novelty of the programme was the 


concerto by Mrs. Beach and it may be! 


said at onee that it is fully equal to any- 


thing she has written. It is ‘a most care - 


fully considered and carefully wrought 
out work and it reveals the diligent stu- 
dent on every page. Unfortunately the 
diligent student is more in evicence than 
the inspired genius, the work is lacking 
in spontaniety; the ideas are not of the 
largest kind, and they are drawn out 
too thin and repeated to the point of 
monotony. There is no indication that 
the work was born of irresistible im- 
pulse; there is indication of slow, emo- 
‘ tionless deliberation. The current is 
never rapid, never deep, never irresisti- 
ble; the changes are surface changes, 
wind-puffs and pebble vibrations. As the 
composer did not feel deeply she does 
‘not deeply move her audience, and one is 


‘nver allowed to forget the composer in. 


the work composed; there is no chance 
of saying “how noble and overpow ering 
{this or that movement is,” but there 


‘are many chances of saying “how self- 
consciously clever the composer is.” In) 


and effeet 


h C t 
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The Symp ny Co ‘the least effeetive and the most forced is 


> 


overwhelming force, the  convineing 
power that masterpieces produce. 


On the other hand, it is a clever work: | 
it is modern in spirit, it is full of strik- | 
, g 
ing:passages and bold and effective mod- | 


ulations, and the’ technical knowledge 
everywhere displayed is of a high and 


4 - ° 
sometimes of a daring character. The 


instruments, however, are not combined 
in the most effective manner, the mixture | 


is not clear, but muddy. With the piano 


‘Mrs. Beach always attains the color 


she desires: the .orchestra is 


less obedient in her hands; she uses it in 
one way and the result is monotonous. | 
The most brilliant portion of the work, 
at first hearing, is the last movement; 


the adagio. for the production of which 


cleverness and book knowledge are not 
sufficient: the scherzo is bright and spir- 
ited: the theme of the first moyement. 
seems to be lacking in originality. Mzrs. 


Beach has given better examples of her> 


talents than this concerto, though it may 
be that a second and third hearing might 
call for a réversal of this judgment. The 
piano part is very difficult, ‘but it was 
played by Mrs. Beach with = graceful 


ese, effectiveness and briliiancy. Judg-: 
ing from the applause the work won the 


approval of the large audience present 


to hear it. 

The instrument used was called xu 
“Steinert one,’’ though so far as the. 
hearer was concerned, it seemingly dif- 
fered in no discerngble manner from the 
average piano. 

The programme for the next concert 
is Symphony No. 11, G minor, Haydn; 
Prelude to “Parsifal,”” Wagner; 
phony No. 1, C minor, Brahms. 


As it has been discovered that eritl- 


eisma is only personal opinion printed 
laree, the newspaper critics are casting 
aside the mask of impersonality, and 


ave addressing the publie in the first | 


person, singylar number. At fivst I did 
not like the change, for there is always 


2 mysterv about the unknown that has. 


‘Sym- | 
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yon do not know what is under the skin 
yeu may believe it isa lion without any 
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supper did not agree with me. Unless; 


fashion the critic was nethin 


4 great strain on the conscience, and coat - 


au hemp seed with silver, label it “stryeh- | 
39 


nine,” and even a wise oman will respect 


it and leave it undisturbed. The erities, 


however, ure learning to use the pro- 
nonn “IL” so prettily that their criticisins 


read like a page extracted from their 


autobiographies, and they have fascinat- 
ed me in consequence. 


Under the old 
g, the artist 
or the work criticised everything, and 
this was naturally productive of dull- 
ness; but now that the good fellows can 
write on a subject on which they are 
thoroughly posted the beloved “J,” they 


are as brilliant as a li ’ inwheel on | Mae 
| l illiant as a lighted pinwheel on ‘and the playing of the adagio as if it 


were a scherzo were faults of my mood ' 
If I remember. 


nw dark night. 
men of the new and higher criticism: 
“Last night Blinks gave a pianoforte 
recital. but notwithstanding his reputa- 
tion I did not like him. Of course the 
fault is mine, for as all criticisyn is sub- 
jective, as L can only give you my im- 


“pressions, my criticism can simply re- 
flect my moods, and an impression is 
-alwuys 
produces the impression. 


different from the reality that 
Do I know 
anything about matter? 


nominal appearance is; and 
have welt-schmerz will it taste to me 
the same as when my gustatory nerve is 
vibrating normally with the very joy 
and fullness of pulsating life? But 


revenons a nor moutons, as our friends | 
meaning sheep and not. 
mutton, as it was once translated by an | 
ovine young friend of mine, whom I 
could never teach to appreciate a fugue. | 


in Paris say, 


Blinks presented a most interesting pro- 


gram, but I had been worried all day. 
In the first place my tailor ‘had not kept. 
his promise to me; my plum-colored suit 


of clothes that I ordered last week was 
to have been ready in the morning, and 


I intended to have worn it at the concert 


last night, but it did not come in time. 


Then I was trying to fill out two col- | 
umns of a newspaper with matter that, 
was not of sufficient importance to warT- 


rant a small paragraph, and then my 


Here is a typical speci- | 


rightly, 


' with which I am acquainted. 


I drink a glass | 
of beer, but can I tell you what its— 
when 1I1/ 


if, 1 at i be y owh eae 


|my roast beef is cooked just ~ 2 ae 
neither too rare nor too well done, I 


"am not in a proper receptive frame of. 
mind; and then I got home to dinner too 


late and so had to eat it in a hurry,. 


and this made my subjective impressions 
so vivid, took up so much of the field 
of consciousness that but little was left 
for Blinks and Beethoven. It is my im- 
pression, though, that I have heard the 


sonata better played, but I prefer to hold | 


back a definite opinion until I hear it 
again, after eating food that agrees with 


me. Not that Blinks did not interpret 
it in a masterly manner; and it may be 


that the passages to which I object, the 
unevenness of certain scale passages, 


rather than realities. 
Beethoven thas not written a 
single adagio as if it were a scherzo, and 
I say this after having just carefully 
gone through all his pianoforte works 


personally like the reading of the Chopin 
waltz, but as I was half asleep when I 


| heard it, it is probable that there were | 
benuties that I did not discover. I) 
should ‘have enjoyed the Brahms work | 
better if the buckle of my vest ‘had not, 
stuck into my back; then I ‘had forgot: | 
ten to take off my overshoes and they | 
were drawing my feet, and it is impos- | 
sible to tully enjoy Brahms unless the) 
mind is free from care of ‘all kinds. The | 


concert Was 2 suceess or a failure, ac- 


cording to the impressions received. 1) 


liked it while disliking it, but why for- 


get the sforzando in the forty-second bar | 


of the Beethoven sonata?’ The new 
criticism is a thing to be proud of when 
you onee get used to it, especially if you 
rend it ‘as a contribution towards the bi- 
ography of its writer. With the appear- 
anee of the personal pronoun, first per- 
son, singular number, criticism ‘has 
renched its Richard Strauss condition. 


It seems impossible that it can go further 


without undergoing disintegration. 


I did not) 
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‘guilt. Of course the’ semi-savage dal- 
lia: nce with rhythms needed to occur, . 
‘and a trio which drove even and triple . 
‘rhythms in double harness followed. 

* In the third movement (Andante) the 

Russian was scratched and the Tartar 

“was discovered; an Asiatic, oboe melody, 

‘scemed to suggest Grief combined with 

Ay 
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Catarrh, and even the final cadence of 
‘kettle-drums, dominant and tonic, was 
Rigenious!y developed. 

This was perhaps the chief fauit of the 
‘symphony, the demon of development 
had strangled melody in its cradle; every 
‘innocent little figure became the basis 
of profound displays of transformation, 
@ development that could only appeal to 
‘the musician, and to him only from the 
‘Intellectual side: the finale was full to 
the brim of such figure treatment. 

Now as Mrs. Beach’s concerto had 
given little melody, and Borodin’s sym- 
phony gave even less (except in its An- 
dante), that old-fashioned adjunct of 
music which is called ‘“‘tune’” was con- 
‘spicucus by its absence, at this concert. | 
Louis C. Filson. 


The Symphony Concert. 
The programme for the last symphony 


/ 


yehearsal and concert was: 
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Overture, “Siupho,” op. 44... .Goldmark. 
Concerto for pianoforte, C sharp 

minor, op. 45 Mrs. H. Beach. 
Ballet snite...........-8.-Rameau-Mottl. 
Symphony No. 1, E flat major... sorodin. 


The novelty of the programme was the | 
concerto by Mrs. Beach and it may be | 
said at once that it is fully equal to any- 
thing she has written. It is a most care _ 
fully considered and carefully wrought 
out work and it reveals the diligent stu- 
dent on every page. Unfortunately the 
diligent student is more in evidenee than 
the inspired genius, the work is lacking 
in spontaniety; the ideas are not of the 
largest kind, and they are drawn out 
too thin and repeated to the point of 
indication that 
irresistible im- 


monotony. There is no 
the work was born of 
pulse: there is indication of slow, emo- 
tionless deliberation. The 
never rapid, never deep, never irresisti- 
ble: the changes are changes, 
wind-puffs and pebble vibrations, As the 
feel deeply she does 


eurrent is 
surface 


composer did not 
‘not deeply move her audience, and one is 
nver allowed to forget the composer in 
the work composed; there is no chance 
of saying “how noble and overpowering 
that there 
are many chances of saying “how self- 


this or movement is,” but 


consciously clever the composer is.” Tn 


! Mrs. 


and effect 


oat. tirst 


the least effective nnd the most 


‘call tor a reversal of this judgment. 


au word the work is not a masterpiece; 
vives no ‘hint at inspiration, deep feel- 
ing or large invention and has not the 


overwhelming force, the  convineing 


power that masterpieces produce, 


Qn the other hand, it is a clever work: 
it is modern in spirit, it is full of strik-. 


ing:passages and bold and effective mod: | 


ulations, and the technical 


everywhere displayed is of a high 
sometimes of a daring eharacter, 

instruments, however, are not combined 
in the most effective manner, the mixture 
is not clear, but muddy. 
nttains the color 


Beach always 


she desires: the orchestra is 


less obedient m her hands: she uses it in | 


one way and the result is 


The most brilliant portion of the work, 


hearing, is the last movement; 


the adagio for the production of which 


cleverness rane book 
sufficient: the scherzo is bright and spir- 
ited: the movement 
Mors. 


Beach has given better examples of her 


theme of the first 


seems to be lacking in originality. 


tulents than this concerto. though it miuay 
be that a second and third hearing might 


The 


piano part is very difficult, ‘but it was 


played by Mrs. Beach with = graceful 
CULSe, effectiveness und briliancy. Judg 
ing from the applause the work won the 
approval of the large audience present 
to hear it. 

The 
“Steinert 


called a 
though so far 


instrument used was 
as the 


hearer was concerned, it seemingly dif- 


one,” 


fered in no discernible manner from the 
uverage plano. 

The programme for the next concert 
is Symphony No. 11, G minor, Haydn; 
Prelude to “Parsifal,” Wagner; 
phony No. 1, C minor, Brahms. 
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work eriticised everything, 


this was naturally productive of 
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higher 
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recital. but notwithstanding his reputa- 
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different 
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have welt-schmerz tuste to me 
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But 


reyenons a nor moutons, as our friends 


normally 
and 
i: Paris say, meaning sheep and not 
mutton, as it was once translated by an 
ovine young friend of mine, whom | 


could never teach to appreciate a tugue. 


Blinks presented a most interesting pro- | 


gram, but I had ‘been worried all day. 
In the first place my tailor had not kept 
his promise to me; my plum-colored suit 


| of clothes that I ordered last week was 
to have been ready in ‘the morning, and 
I intended to ‘have worn it at the concert 


last night, but it did not come in time. 
Then I was trying to fill out two col- 


‘umns of a newspaper with matter that 
- was not of sufficient importance to war 


rant a small paragraph, and then my 
supper did not agree with me. Unless 
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Of course the | 


I know | 
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pro- | 
nonn “IL” so prettily that their criticisuas | 


my roast beef is cooked just to a turn, 
neither too rare nor too well done, I 
am not in a proper receptive frame of 
mind; and then I got home to dinner too 


so vivid, took up so much of the field 


| of consciousness that but little was left 


for Blinks and Beethoven. It is my im- 


| pression, though, that I have heard the 


i again, after eating food that agrees with | 
ime. Not that Blinks did not interpret. 


back a definite opinion until I hear it 


it in « masterly manner; and it may be 
that the passages to which I object, the 
unevenness of certain seale passages, 
and the playing of the adagio as if it 
were a scherzo were faults of my mood 
remember 


written a 


ratber than realities. If I 


rightly, Beethoven has not 


single adagio as if it were a scherzo, and 


il say 


this after having just carefully 


, gone through all his pianoforte works 
jective, as | can only give you my im- } _. Mie 
J 7 # : ile ‘with which I am acquainted. 


I did not 
personally like the reading of the Chopin 
waltz. but as 1 was half asleep when I 


heard it, it is probable that there were 


that I did 
should ‘have enjoyed the Brahms work 


benuties 


better if the ‘buckle of my vest had not 
stuck into my back: then I had forgot 


ten to take off my overshoes and they 
were drawing my feet, and it is impos- 
unless the 
The 


failure, ae¢- 


sible to tully enjoy Brahins 
mind is tree from care of all kinds. 
concert Was &@ SUCCESS OF ou 
cording to the impressions received. | 


liked it while disliking it. but why for- 


get the sforzando in the forty-second bar | 


of the sonata 7’ The new 


criticism is a thing to be proud of when 


Beethoven 


you once get used to if, especially if you 
rend itvas a contribution towards the bi- 
With the appear- 
ance of the personal pronoun, first per- 
has 


ography of its writer. 
singular number, eriticism 
reached its Richard 
It seems impossible that it can go further 


SOTL, 
Strauss condition, 
without undergoing disintegration, 


‘ . s ] * 
«Jd . ¢ Gate il- out — s — Try Tt ul - % 


and so had to eat it in a hurry, | 
and this made my subjective impressions | 


not discover. ie 


Are 


es 
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MUSIC lightful, 80 sincerely earnest and unaffected, vet s0 
. instinct with feeling and intelligence. The orches- 
a2 eae tral portion was grandly given, and the pleasure 
and appréciation of the audience was evidenced by 
the repeated recalls of the composer. 
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THE KNEISEL—THE SYMPHONY—NEW 
WORKS BY MRS. BEACH AND DOH- 
NANYI—THE HEINRICHS, ETC. 


The twenty-first Symphony programme gave | , 
ample opportunity for the listener to exercise bis Boston Music Halt. 
attention to the full; for although only two of its 
four pumbers were absolutely new, the rest was an- 
familiar, consisting of Goldmark’s sensuously 
poetic and picturesque rather than dramatic SEASON 1899-1900. 
“Sapho” overture and the Russian Borodin’s first 
symphony, so characte ristic in themes and treat- : 
-mentof hisrace and ofhim. The lighter of the BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
 povelties was a suite arranged _by that skilful mas- Yh L Be aio w: nA, 
ter of orche:tration, Mottl, from the dainty, grace- 
ful and light-steyping ballet music of Rameau, Mr, WILHELM GHRICKE, Conduetor. 
while the more important was Mrs. H. H. A. : 
| Beach's new pianoforte concerto in C-sharp minor, 
opus 45, dedicated toMme. Teresa Carreno, This 
‘composition displays in dignified, scholarly 
‘impressive and gratifying ways that advance upon XXII. CONCERT 
herrelf and that perfecting ia art of which Mrs. 
Beach’s later writings have given proof. As with , 
_ Professor Paine, so with her,—each new year sees 7 | | ‘ 
a fresher, richer and more spontaneous melody, SATURDAY, APRIL 14, AT 8, P.M. 
alike in the simple salon songs and in works 
for the chamber, or the orchestral musician, 
‘while the variety, surety and strength of 
the  mstrumentation develop logically and Programme. 
agreeably, as was felt. when her ‘-Scotch”’ 
sympbony was presented. The concerto be 
gins allegro. with the announcement of the inaiciliieticds ‘aus sein 
primary theme by the orche:tra, after wh ich the (B. & H., No. 11). 
‘golo oinetzument makes & brilliant entrance, re- , Adagio, — Allegro. 
| sponding and leading up toa quieter presentment . Allegretto. 
\ of the subject. Hence the usual forms of evolution Se a 
\-and combination are followed, a second theme of see A om 
| more expressive character beng introduced, a8 
wellasa Cantabile passage for solo first violin 
(rendered delightfully of course by Mr. Kneisel) 
until-after some chan ges intempo and an episode 
\‘in the key of E fiat, the gpa gine . 
1b . 1 conclusion. The 8 
ea te Biggio is a scherzo, cast in the | WAGNER. VORSPIEL to ‘‘Parsifal.’’ 
form of a “perpetuum mobile,’ the opening of 
which is led im by the cellos and violas and which 
grows in animation as it proceeds, although it 
ends lightly with long trilils and chromatic sane 
for the pisno. The third movement ete eg we 
on se pstabiconpe geet ga pln Om its | BRAHMS. | SYMPHONY No. 1, in C minor, op, 68. 
| en weg ee pri il which gives great | I. Un poco sostenuto. — Allegro. 
pres to an alleg na solo and orchestral | II. Andante sostenuto. . 
‘| seope for display in both the 8 | shi III. Un poco Allegretto e grazioso. — L’Istesso tempo. 
| scores and provides me om rrr ee | | IV. Adagio. — Allegro non troppo, ma con brio. 
; P Uee ane bislecsbous with Mrs. Beach's exquisite | 
touch upon the keys, brought out & igposin 
| depth of tone, and responded to her call, whet . 
tor dreamy softness, sparkling yvivacity, of Dros 


Ladies in the audience Wy ieee ati favor on those occupying seats behind 
- i i their Hats. 
. : ing of the part was de em if they will remove 
_ maestr so effects. Her read 
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‘prese ted no novelty. ‘or any’ kind, a ‘Br 
si ‘musical feast” to end Lent with; 
“nevertheless after the Haydn snigtatiek 
had ‘been disposed of the concert seemed 
aglow > with life and interest... The list 
presented was Haydn, for tune, Wagner, | the 
for religion, and Brahms, for complexity. pict wild longing and tonaeen 


“It began with Haydn's ‘Military’ sym- can go beyond Wegner and 
‘phony. - -On the whole this was about as aes 


martial’ as the Ancient and, Honorable Ar- ] been greater than Beethoven, 


-tillery, and suggested parade rather than | ard the statement that ‘t Ne 


battlefield. Even the second movement, pie ae RE eae eS opr 


}. with: its sharp contrasts between the oboe | better than that of the C minor 


and’ the trumpet, its skips from woedwind.| Which Beethoven created. 


‘to bass'drum, did not seem extremely fiery. | FR RA 
? 


‘There was an epoch when this and other’ | of Rrahm 

movements in Haydn’s symphonies weré.| The symphouy received a 3 pet for 
‘regarded as ‘“‘over-loaded’”’! Verily, times’ Vor pg coche pleasant to M . ba axon Mix. 
-change’and music changes with them. | as large proportions as in By days ¥. ‘0 


' “The Minuet, spite of a little extra force || merly, when a Brahms closet rs 


Which was: given to it, was not essentially vb tig afar gers Spi gyate nt a 


different from a couple of hundred other for the adoors; the courteous | 
_Minuets which: Haydn has composed, and || ing an exit between the move 


ter h af. temporar{'y abrogated, i 3 f 
af r hearing the pretty chief-theme of the ed for the outer air, (finding no recogn 
finale over and over one was obliged to-4 able air in- the wep sic), even. in the a 


confess that. Haydn was: very. much like | of Andantes and of Interme: wa € 


& 


history in the matter of repeating himself. | 2VOnS changee tout cela!” Our musi 
d ha 
Possibly the amiable and gossipy side of , Paks pint Wiseioe te Ri mE bar's 
Haydn was accentuated by the power of | discovered: bea aby where they hm ought | 
the ‘‘Parsifal’ prelude which directly fol- | was a desert. Last Saturday r oe 
lowed it. The Ssbyneh p aggeag of this was an | most the entire audience rema 
especially grandiose one, and sounded like [|-end, but the enthusiasm that burs 
poem of Milton read after a set of J.at the conciusion of the Finale 
| versés by Tupper; the juxtaposition was | markable. Such an outburst wane rey 
very unfair to the old composer. The | tion; there must be a real twas 
opening phrases of the prelude (the ‘‘Com- | in a city which ecstatically auds — 
munion” or ‘‘Ahendmahl”’ motive) were yj complex first symphony 
given much louder than we have heard. Brahms! Lo 
Mottl read them, at Bayreuth, but we. 
oent this ae ocr my improve- | ei 
ment upon e authoriz reading, even . 
ge Sradiine Wagner has said that oe Of the Symphony thereis really nothing tosay 
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husband wished the motive “sighed out.’ | beyond commending unstintedly Mr. Gericke and 


t nobly did the brasses thunder forth. . F 
ates orRaith move and What & ered. his forces. For the programme was thoroughly 
old religious theme it is! Here Wagner is | familiar,—beginning with Haydn’s lively and 


not the restless, moduiatory composer that 6 yy ; ' 
-he becomes in the second act of this opera, cheery ‘‘Milltary’’ symphony, proceeding with the 
but he remains as diatonic as any o the full, solemn Mass music and religious temper of 


fi mah old catholic music, giving a | the prelude to ‘'Parsifal,’’ and ending with the first 
Pies se a ndnndedostable a symphony of Brahms. There was 00 soloist. 
HowarpD Matcom TICKNOR. 
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Symphony Concert — Haydn, 
Wagner and Brahms, 


Yt was purely an orchestral programme | 


and presented no novelty of any kind, a 
simple musical feast to end Lent with; 
nevertheless after the Haydn simplicities 
had been disposed of the concert seemed 
aglow with life and interest. The list 
presented was Haydn, for tune, Wagner, 
for religion, and Brahms, for complexity. 
It began with Haydn’s ‘‘Military’’ sym- 
phony. On the whole this was about as 
martial as the Ancient and Honorable Ar- 
tilery, and suggested parade rather than 
battlefield. Even the second movement, 
with its sharp contrasts between the oboe 
and the trumpet, its skips from woodwind 
to bass drum, did not secm extremely fiery. 


There was an epoch when this and other 


movements in Haydn’s symphonies were 


regarded as ‘‘over-loaded’’! Verily, times . 


change and music changes with them. 

The Minuet, spite of a little extra rorce 
which was given to it, was not essenilally 
different from a couple of hundred other 


Minuets which Haydn has composed, and | 
after hearing the pretty chief-theme of the | 
finale over and over one was obliged to é 


| confess that Haydn was very much like 
history in the matter of repeating himself. 


Possibly the amiable and gossipy side of . 


Tiaydn was accentuated by the power of 
the ‘‘Parsifal’’ prelude which directly fol- 
lowed it. The performance of this was an 
especially grandiose one, and sounded like 
a poem of Milton read after a set of 
verses by Tupper; the juxtaposition was 
very unfair to the old composer. The 
opening phrases of the prelude (the ‘‘Com- 
munion”’ or ‘‘Ahendmahl’’ motive) were 
given much louder than we have heard 
Moitl read them, at Bayreuth, but we 


think this broad treatment an improve- | 


ment upon the authorized reading, even 
though Madame Wagner has said that her 
husband wished the motive ‘“‘sighed out.’ 

Most nobly did the brasses thunder forth 
the ‘“‘Waith’? motive! And what a grand 
old religious theme it is! Here Wagner is 
not the restless, moduiatory composer that 
he becomes in the second act of this opera, 
but he remains as diatonic as any of the 
loth century church composers, giving a 
fine touch of old catholic music, 

There is an uncomfortable greatness in 
the work, yet it remains the most power- 
ful communion service ever written. One 
' may enjoy ‘““‘The Mastersingers’’ more, it 
hits much more snugly to everyday human 
nature, but a gold crown will always be 
somewhat less snug than a felt hat, or 
even an Master bonnet. 

The whole prelude was rather suggestive 
of Easter than of Lent, (the “‘Good-Fri- 
day Music’ would have suited better to the 
latter), for if ever the Church Militant and 
the Church Triumphant, were. pictured in 
tones, it is in these lofty, and often stern, 
measures, That the work appealed to the 
audience was very evident, for recall fol- 
lowed recall, and Mr. Gericke was obliged 
to bow his thanks again and again. 

Then came Brahms with his most char- 


devout Brahmins 


ch Cf 

“‘the tenth symphory.” Brahms did nop 
Shrivel up before Wagner as Haydn had” 
done; his lack of intense passion was em= 
phasized by the contrast of the works, but | 
the sure hand, the ability to attain abso- 
lutely what he was gl for, was eVi-- 

the complex: 


dent in every measure o 
symphony. ay 

Wagner often had Brahms’ works played* 
to him, but confessed.that he was repelled 
by them. He once playfully exclaimed: “If 
Brahms sounded as well as Beethoven, he 
would be a great composer, too!’’ But he 
definitely denied Brahms’ greatness. 9 

As well demand of an artist who had 
lived all his days in Kentucky and never ' 
left his inland state, to give a great pic- | 
ture of the ocean, as of the phlegmatic, © 
studious and self-centered Brahms to de-- 
pict wild longing and tender yearning. One . 
can go beyond Wagner and say that if 
Grahins had possessed Beethoven’s emo- 
tional ana idealistic nature he would have 
been greater than Beethoven, fer we haz- 
ard the statement that the intellectual! 
side of this C minor symphony, its won- 
derful and subtile development, will wear 
better than that of the C minor symphony 
which Beethoven created. One misses, 
however, the equipoise of brain and heart, 
cof intellect and emotion, in the great works 
of Brahms, 

The symphony received a great perform- 
ance, and it was pleasant to observe that 
the composer did not cause an exodus of 
as large proportions as in past days, For- 
merly, when a Brahms work closed one 
of the symphony concerts, hosts of people 
seized their overcoats and hats and made 
for the dcors: the courteous rule of mak- 
ing an exit between the movements was 
temporariy abrogated, ana caravans start- 
ed tor the outer air, (finding no recogniz.- 
able air in the work), even in the midst 
of Andantes and of Intermezzos. ‘‘Nous 
avons changee tout cela!’ Our music- . 
lovers have studied the master and have 
found hidden glories in his works, have 
discovered beauty where they thought all . 
was a desert. Last Saturday not only al 
most the entire audience remained to the 
end, but the enthusiasm that burst forth 


‘at the conciusion of the Finale was re- 


markable. Such an outburst was a revela-. 
tion; there must be a real musical culture 

In a city which ecstatically applauds the . 
eomplex first symphony of . Johannes 
Brahms! Louis C. Elson, 


Of tbe Symphony there is really nothing tosay 
beyond commending unstintedly Mr. Gericke und 
his forces. For the programme was thoroughly 
familiar,—beginning with Haydn’s lively and 


| cheery ‘*Milltary’’ symphony, proceeding with the 


full, solemn Mass music and religious temper of 

the prelude to **Parsifal,’’ and ending with the first 

symphony of Brahms. ‘There was no soloist. 
HowarRbD MALCOM TICKNOR, 


Eee 


No soloist today at the Symphony re- 


hearsal, and the probability is it will be | 
one of those fine concerts, as always , 
happens when there is nene. Mr. Ger- 
icke doubtless thought he wouldn’t | 
throw away a singer or pianist on a 
Good Friday audience, but the truly 


classic patron never objects to the - 


straight orchestra! programme, 
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a 3 , deg yhony in G major, **Military’’ eee Haydn 
Frelude to **Parsifal’ eevece oecvcccscoee Wagner 
, ged ak ony No. 1 eeeve ee2e0ce seceese bDrahms 


~The symphony by Haydn was read 
‘with marked care by Mr. Gericke, and 
‘the — performance was deiightful for 
spirit, precision and finesse. The pleas- 


ae ony 


¢ with which the work was heard 


came mcre frem the exquisite per- 
formance than from the inherent beau- 
‘ty of the music, for many of the pages 
aré little better than padding. The 

iidren of this world have lost in 
large measure the capability for enjoy- 
dng the affability and amiability of such | 
‘mvsic, in which there is no goad to 
‘eanalysis—except to the maker of pro- 
gtam-books—in which there is no spur 
to self-introspection, nor are we -to | 
‘consoled by the assurance that Haydn | 
‘Was a skilled musician. All this is no’ 
dovbt unfortunate, and some may re-. 
pal it as almost criminal, but the 
truth remains that in this symphony 
a does not get the other side of 


in. ; 
Phe prelude to ‘‘Parsifal’”’ is another 
matter. It gains, of course, immense- 
ly. when it is heard at Bayreuth, with 
‘thecarchestra hidden, and in the dark- 
ened theatre. Whether it is truly sa- 
‘cred music, or mer2zly pseudo-sacred, is 
‘a question that need not be discussed 
h although it has served pamphlet- 
eers in Germany, France, Belgium and 
England, Indeed, Mr. Runciman has 
one so far as to denounce ‘‘Parsifal’’ 

S a@ distinctly immoral work. How-. 
ever this may be, the prelude, as 
wed last night, made a profound 
‘effect, which, if it were only sensorial, 
‘was nevertheless real. The different 
‘bands were at their best, and strings, 
d brass were combined 
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This is not a final, 


_of in rishable 
i ie gecond, 
musical and s 
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* ZT have been asked by a correspondent 
why I did not write an article about 


inferior 
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nearly every way. 
large, pretenticus; there was an over- 
abundance of outside ornamentation, 
but the interior was bare and common- 
place, and there was a wel!-defined 
suspivion that the foundations and 
walls were not ‘substantial. The 
themes were not distinguished; the de- 
velopment was too often vague and 
rambling; the moods, when there were 
mocds, were those of other composers, 
thus the mood of the opening measures 
of the slow movement was palpaby 
Wagnerian. The ‘first movement was 
long drawn cut, and when there was 
the thought of the end, there was 4 
curiously unexpected and meaningless 
appendix. The scherzo was harmoni- 
cally monotonous, and the finale—not 
one measure now remains in the mem- 
ory The orchestration was crude and 
necessarily ineffective. 

Mrs. Beach is indisputably a woman 
of pronounced musical talent. She has 
roved this in less ambitious works. It 
gs a pity that she has never had a 
thorough, severe drill in theory and 
orchestration. Her symphony led one 
to believe that natural talent, self- 
study, close observation, might do much 
without painful labor under a peda- 
gogue; but this piano-concerto does not 
encourage any such belief. The task 
was an ambitious one; the composer 
was not equal to it. There were notes, 
notes, notes; and where there were so 
many notes there were inevitably a few 
pretty passages; but there was little or 
no display of vital musical thought, 
proportion, skill in structure or taste 
or brilliance in orchestral expression. 


. Philip Hale. 
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At tts twenty 


Wagner: 


| second | 
the Boston Symphony 
this programme: “Jrams- CU lb. Gor 
Haydn: Symphony in G major, ‘‘Military.’’ 
ufle to ‘‘Parsifal.’’ 

Brahms: Symphony No. 1, C minor. | 

The Haydn symphony went with anima- 
tion and with the nicest.finish. Wonder 
if many people do not nave the same ex- 
perience with early symphonies that we 
have. During the last few Haydn sym- 
phonies we have heard and the Mozart G 
minor symphony that was played early 
this winter, we have thought, throughout 
the first movement: ‘“‘What. fresh, spon- 
taneous themes; what variety of tone color; 
after all, those old masters could get as 
beautiful effects with their little bands as 
the modern masters can with their over- 
grown orchestras.’’ By the end of the 
slow movement (in the Haydn symphony, 
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' played Saturday, by the way, the “slow 
movement” happens to be a “military 


march’’) we have found our attention in- 
clined to wander. By the time the minuet, 
after the trio, has been repeated da capo, 
we have given up trying to keep our minds 


on the music. And by the end of the | 


finale, we have admitted to ourselves that, 
after all, these early symphonies sound 
rather trivial, and are a little tiresome to 
listen to. In the Haydn and Dittersdorf 
quartets, however, that the Knelisels played 
this winter, we have had no such feeling 
as in the symphonies. Is this the result 
of hearing so much orchestral music by 
Tchaikowsky, Dvorak and Richard Strauss? 

Some conductors, notably Hans Richter, 
get a beautiful, mysterious effect by begin- 
ning the prelude to ‘‘Parsifal’’ with the 
softest tone possible, so faint that for a 
bar or two you feel rather than know that 


_ the orchestra is playing; at the close, too, 


Richter léts the sound die away to the 
merest breath. Mr. Gericke, however, 
chose to begin and to end the prelude with 
a good deal of tone. Barring this point, 
which is one of taste only, the prelude was 
beautifully played indeed, the Blood mo- 
tive coming out with infinite tenderness, 


the Grail motive with great nobility, and |. 


the Faith motive with vast strength and 
power. 


-A sharp: contrast to the prelude was the 


rst movement of the Brahms symphony, ‘ 


which Mr. Gericke conducted with all the 
unyielding relentlessness that this music 
absolutely demands. He brought out beau- 
tifully, too, the poetry of the second move- 
ment and of the introduction to the finale, 
and the joyous spirit of the finale itself. 
The orchestra played the symphony, as 
it played throughout the evening, superb- 
ly. The audience applauded heartily after 
the prelude and the Brahms symphony. 
The concert, indeed, was one of the best 
we have had this year. AThe programme 
for the next concert is as follows: Spohr, 


“Consecration of Tones’’; Liszt, symphonic 


poem, “‘Mazeppa’’; Wagner, ‘‘Huldigung’s 
March.’® Mr. Ben Davies, tenor, will sing 


| two arias. 
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Ts 
in keeping with the character ne: 
_geason’s observances. Haydn’s ‘‘Mili- 
, tary’ symphony, the prelude to Wag- 
(ner’s ‘“Parsifal’’ and Brahms’ first sym-— 
phony. contain but little that savors of 
gayety or abandon, and these ‘solid 
works made up the program. The 
Haydn symphony is not very often’ 
heard nowadays, and although there is 
imuch in the long work which reveals . 
Haydn's great ability in orchestration, 
the piece is so largely episodie and the, 
. movements bear so slight a relation to 
each other that the form and matter. 
Jdoes not appeal very strongly to the 
interest of any except musical experts. 
The term ‘‘military’’ does not really 
suggest the character of the number,. 
Calthough the use of drums and cymbals 
in the second and fourth parts has 
given the martial title to the work. 
+ The orchestra gave a conscientious in- 
'terpretation of each part, and in the 
second and also the closing portion of: 
the fourth movement the playing was 
made specially interesting, the sub- 
stance of the composition being less dry 
than in the other parts. | 
So far as the orchestral work was 
concerned the players are deserving of 
' the usual meed of praise, for any com- 
position at their hands receives an ar- | 
tistic interpretation, and yesterday’s 
‘program emphasized this fact. From 
the old-fashioned Haydn to Wagner’s 
‘‘Parsifal’ is a long step, and yet how 
grandly the Wagner prelude was given! 
Probably the contrast was so marked. 
that the latter number was the gainer 
thereby, and it certainly did sound won- 
derfully impressive and as near to per- 
fection in form and execution as one 
could expect. The Brahms’ symphony 
is splendidly constructed, although the. 
first movement is perhaps a bit austere 
and vague, and the last three move- 
ments are sufficiently melodic.to appeal 
to most any musical taste. The buoy- 
‘ant nature of the second part Was 
charmingly set forth, and the “peans 
of praise’’ in the last movement were 
sung grandly by all the instruments. 
Mr Gericke’s reading was admirable 
throughout and the orchestra gave re- 
newed evidence to that perfect ‘‘team 
| work” always associated with the or- 
ganization. : 
Mr Ben Davies will be the soloist this 
week. In addition to his arias the pro- 
gram will comprise Spohr’s ‘‘Consecra- 
tion of Tears,’’ ‘“‘Mazeppa,’’ a sym- 
‘phonic poem by Liszt, first time at these 
concerts, ,and ‘‘Huldigung’s Marsch,” 
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THE SYMPHONY CONCERT. 


Playing of Orchestra Was of 
Exceptional Beauty. 
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There Was No Solotst—A Fine Pera || 
formance of the Wagner Prelude | | 
Given—Mr. Gericke Three Times — 


Recalled to the Conductors 
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SATURDAY, APRIL 214, AT 8, P.M. 


Programme. 


SYMPHONY No. 6, in F major, ‘“‘Die Weihe 
der Tone,’’ op. 
poser. +he rendering, howev , . RIGID SILENCE OF NATURE BEFORE THE CREATION OF 
Cito asiy. y ydnesque in spirit. TONE: Largo. 
| ne for the next con ACTIVE LIFE AFTER THE SAME; SOUNDS OF NATURE: 
: c | TURMOIL OF THE ELEMENTS: Allegro. 
. CRADLE SONG; DANCE; SERENADE: Andantino. 
. WAR MUSIC; GoINnG OFF TO BATTLE; FEELINGS OF 
THOSE LEFT BEHIND; RETURN OF THE VICTORS; 
PRAYER OF THANKSGIVING: Tempo di Marcia. 
. FUNERAL Music: Larghetto. 
CONSOLATION IN TEARS: Allegretto. 
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HANDEL. _ RECITATIVE, ‘Deeper and deeper still,’’ and 
ARIA, ‘‘Waft her, angels,’’ from ‘‘Jephthah.”’ 


LISZT. SYMPHONIC POEM, No. 6. “‘Mazeppa.’’ 


COWEN. SCENA for TENOR, “The Dream of Endymion.’’ 
(First time in Boston.) 


WAGNER. OVERTURE to ‘‘Der fliegende Hollander.’’ 


Soloist: 


Mr. BEN DAVIES. 
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Ladies in the audience will confer a favor on those occupying seats behind 
them if they will remove their Hats. 
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given in Music Hall last evening, with 
‘the following programme: 


pW mphony, **Military’’.......cccccscvee HS dn 
Prelude to Wierslfal’. ore ane 
mphony No. 1, in C minor...........Brahms 


_ As will be seen, the concert was with- 
, out either novelty or soloist, but it was 
none the less interesting on that ac- 
count, for the playing of the orchestra 
was of exceptional beauty throughout. 
That fine body of artists was never 
heard to more splendid advantage than 
it was in its performance of the Wag- 
ner prelude, The wonderful volume and 
purity of its string tone were never ex- 
-emplified with more impressive nobility, 
nor was the exquisite balance of the 
wood wind ever more delightfully set 
forth, Mr, Gericke’s reading of the 
score was masterly in every way, and 
it is difficult to recall when it hag had 


here as clear, as satisfying and as 
chastely colored an interpretation as he 
accorded it last evening. — 


How fully the audience appreciated the 


exceptional charm of the performance 
was made manifest by the prolonged 
applause and the three recalls of Mr. 
Gericke to the conductor’s stand. The 
' magnificent treatment of the first alle- 
_ gro of the Brahms symphony again em- 
' phasized how thoroughly in sympathy 
with this composer are both conductor 
and orchestra. The Haydn symphony is 
not among the master’s most Interesi- 
ing works. Except in its finale it begins 
to sound almost affectedly native in 
themes and orchestration. Even its 
prettiness is not the best prettiness of 
the composer. The rendering, however, 
was felicitously Haydnesque in spirit. 
The programme for the next concert 
is: a ony, “The Consecration of 
' 'Tones,’’ Spohr; symphonic poem, ‘‘Ma- 
zeppa,’’ Liszt, for the first time at these 
concerts, and Wagner’s ‘“‘Huldiguneg’s 
Marsch.” Mr. Ben Davies is to be the 
soloist and will sing two arias. 
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Boston Symphony orchestra was 
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SEASON 18909-1900. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY OG. 
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SPOHR. 


HANDEL. 


LISZT. 


COWEN. 


WAGNER. 
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Nr. WILHELM GHRICKE, Conductox. 


XXII GONGERY. 


SATURDAY, APRIL 214, AT 


rrogramme. 


SYMPHONY No. 6, in F major, “‘Die Weihe 
der Tone,’’ op. 86. 


RIGID SILENCE OF NATURE BEFORE THE CREATION 
TONE: Largo. 


ACTIVE [LIFE AFTER THE SAME; SOUNDS OF NATURE; 


TURMOIL OF THE ELEMENTS: Allegro. 

. CRADLE SONG; DANCE; SERENADE: Andantino. 
WAR Music; GOING OFF TO BATTLE; FEELINGS OF 
THOSE LEFT BEHIND; RETURN OF THE VICTORS; 
PRAYER OF THANKSGIVING: Tempo di Marcia. 

. FUNERAL Music: Larghetto 
CONSOLATION IN TEARS: Allegretto. 


RECITATIVE, ‘Deeper and deeper still,’’ and 
ARIA, ‘“‘Waft her, angels,’’ from ‘‘Jephthah.”’ 


SYMPHONIC POEM, No. 6. ‘“Mazeppa.’’ 


SCKENA for TENOR, “The Dream of Endymion.’’ 
(First time in Boston. ) 


OVERTURE to “Der fliegende Hollander.’’ 


Soloist: 


Mr. BEN DAVIES. 
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Ladies in the audience will confer a favor ov those occupying seats behind 


them if they will remove their Nats 
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The, ..twenty-third 

brought the folowing programme on_ Satur- 
day evening, in the Music Hall: 

Symphony No, 4, in F major, ‘‘Die 
a iy 
andel: Rec ve, ‘‘Deeper and deeper still,’’ 

Nand Air, “Watt her, angels," from “Jeph. 
Liszt: Symphonic. Poem No. 6, ‘‘Mazeppa.’’ 
Cowen: Scena, ‘‘The Dream of mion.’’ 
Wagner: Overture to “Der fliegende Hollinder.”’ 

Mr. Ben Davies was the singer. 

To hear Spohr’s ‘‘Weihe der Téne’’ in this 
year of grace 1900 is a curious experience. 
Some of it sounds perhaps better than it 
used to in the old days; much of it, far 
worse. There is nothing in Spohr’s chro- 
matics to frighten anyone nowadays; 
neither -does -his often unquestionably dra- 


matic touch seem as operatic as it once did. 


_——“— 46 ee nweeqektkes#s# 


| The first two movements in the symphony 


are still charming, full of genial, melodic 
invention and harmonic beauty, and ex- 
quisitely scored. The march has a certain 
sombre dignity—the instrumentation is, by 
the way, surprisingly like Spontini’s—and 
the expressiveness of the passage descrip- 
tive of the “feelings of those left behind’’ 
calls for hearty admiration. Spohr’s con- 
ception here is really remarkable; the domi- 
nant emotion is neither of grief nor despair; 
it is a gloomy sort of restlessness and 
anxiety, a seeking relief in Schiller’s. 
Beschiftigung, die nie ermattet, 

Die langsam schafft, doch nle zerstort, 

Die zu dem Bau der Ewigkeiten 

Zwar Sandkorn nur fur Sandkorn reicht, 
Doch von der grossen Schuld der Zeiten 
Minuten, Tage, Jahre streicht. 

The music expresses this far better and 

more keenly than it is expressed in Liszt’s 


‘“Tdeale.’’ Upon the whole, Spohr had more , - wha . 
brains and poetic perception than musically | ble, heaven help us all! 


creative genius! But, when that Ambrosian | 


song of Thanksgiving comes, with its mock- 
Handelian counterpoint, Ob, Lord! how 
weak the good man is! The funeral music 
‘in the last movement has a certain thoosy- 
' moosy sincerity; one wonders where Spohr 
got a chance to study some Bach cantatas; 
not that his treatment of the choral is at 
all in Bach’s style, far from it, but that the 
interludes on the wind instruments certain- 


} ly do show some reflection of Bach's feel- 


ing and expression. The concluding ‘“Conso- 
lation in Tears’ is, to me, exceedingly 


beautiful. The performance was ideal, Mr. 
i 


'Schroeder’s playing of the Serenade, a per- 
fect piece of artistry. 
Liszt’s ‘“Mazeppa’’ is one of the most in- 
teresting looking scores T ever laid eyes on, 
but at performance the wonder of all those 


} ingenious combinations vanishes, and they 


sound pretty much like anything else. The 
work is cheap and ineffectual; there is no 
headlong rush, the steed seems tired and 
panting, you feel the ever-renewing obsta- 
cle, not the forward bound; there is he 
triumph in the closing march, the oe 
' does not ‘‘se reléve Roi” at the end. en 


‘| we think that this composition was written 


$n the thirties, and seored in 1850, we can 


ly stand astounded 
Fieietcht; it is more modern 1n spirit pene 
| anything by Berlioz or Wagner at that date 


at Liszt's artistic - 


and ghosts must often occupy the fa- 


rape - us § " y pais a die Kb) “sf pty inh a cM ae 
: 6, ’ rw wg "SF f ay 99 in a. ies 6 , 
scene, “after Garrick,’’ in: the “+ 


Juliette.’ Tchaikovsky and Rimski-Ke 
koff were unknown then; yet ‘‘Mazeppa 
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as modern as anything either of them 
written since. Only our .present Rick 
Strauss is more. modern than this ‘Maz 
pa!’ If Liszt had had only a t rds | 
Berlioz’s musical invention, what & G08 
poser he would have been!. 
admirably played, but. . rs . ae 
Wagner's “TJolliinder” ‘ overture 
grandly given. , Bi i, 
Mr. Ben Davies not only has @ beautifury 
tenor, but is a thoroughly artistic sin ere 
He sings Handel’s ‘“Waft Her, Angels’ €%=), 
quisitely, as we have had pretty good 0] | 
portunity for judging here in Boston, 20% 
this is the third time he has sung it at tne, 
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Symphony concert. But, in heaven's Namie,” 


what does the man mean by singing | hi 5 é 
song so often, so relentlessly? 7K 
Sims Reeves are past and gone; 

member that even he did not sing 


a. too inexorable ‘‘toujours.” 

inconsistency of critical human : 
came to Cowen’s ‘Dream of Endymion” T” 
felt like erying out, “Give me some mor ee 
Handelian wafting instead!’”’ If that fs the ‘4 
best “outsider” Mr. Davies has in his sta-— 
He sang both 
songs most admirably, though the orches-. 


¥ 
< 


dience greeted the singer with warm eh- 
thusiasm. | wee 

The next, and last, programme, 
Beethoven, overture to ‘‘Leonore,”’ 9. 
opus 72; Mozart, quintet, “Di serivermi ogni 
giorno,’’ from “Cosi fan tutte;”’ Beethoven, » 
symphony No. 9, in. D minor, “Choral,” 
opus 125. Mme. de Vére Sapio, Miss Ger=” 
trude May Stein, Mr. Ben Davies, Mr. Her-) 
bert Witherspoon and a chorus of membk ay ah 
of the Cecilia will assist. NP, 


There was a time a few years ago 
when the good Bostonian would have 
felt sentimental and sorry enough to 
say farewell to Music Hall. It will be 
remembered he had conniption fits when 
the coming change was first broached, 
but now he is entirely resigned at parting 
with the old hall that has worn its 
reputation out. The wisdom of this nat-_ 
ural order of things is manifest in the 
ease with which the public lets go its 
old associations and adopts the new. It. 
is true Music Hall is reeking with the 
germ association.. The music microbe 


must be plastered thick on its walls, - 
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and dilated with the eternal emotions. 


‘In 40 years, fancy the amount. But Bos- 
ton in all its sects and classes has 
taken part in a vast number of events 
‘which make this hall memorable. Dur- 
ing the final Symphony concerts many 
an old patron has wondered how the 


new temple of art would seem to him, 


and if he should not miss the bad air 
and draughts of the grimy, half-lighted 
barn he once deemed ‘‘the best music 
hall in the country!’”’ Dear, dear, let us 
sit tight this week, then, for if nothing 
earthquaky happens we shall be hearing 


\travagant absurdity? 
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Mr Davies, who was welcomed with 

reat cordiality, sang his two selos with 

at perfection of artistic D rasing, 
that smoothness, justness of expression 
and thorough musical skill that have 
always so satisfyingly distinguished his 
work.. His voice is much worn, and 
has become veiled, but his singing was 
still interesting for its mastery of style. 
But why did he sing that tiresome 
Cowen aria with its brummagem pathos, 
its roaring amativeness, and its ex- 


-ing, but was afflicted with a cruel at- 
‘tack of nightmare, the result, probably, 


'of overmueh reflection on the Wagner- 


the Symphony orchestra playing out on | 


Huntington avenue next season. 


ee 


THE SYMPHONY CONCERT. 
Aer. ——  lhevld 
The Melodious Spohr Symphony 
_Js Heard Again Here. 


It Was Read and Played with | 
Surpassing Beauty of Style—The | 
Liszt Symphonic Poem—Mr. Da-_ 


vies Contributed Two Solos— 
Singer Cordially Received. 


The programme of the concert by the | 


Boston Symphony orchestra in Musio 
Hall, last evening, was: 


Symphony, ‘‘The Consecration of Tones’’...Spohr 
‘Deeper and Deeper Still,’’ and ‘‘Waft 


mand Angels’’ eee Handel © 


Symphonic poem, ‘‘Mazeppa’’ Liszt 

Scena, ‘“he Dream of Endymion’’.. .... 
(First time in Boston.) 

Overture to ‘‘The Flying Dutchman’’... Wagner 


Mr. Ben Davies was the soloist. 
It was a pleasure to listen to the grace- 


ful and. melodious Spohr symphony | 
again; especially to the first and sec- | 
ond movements, with their flowing har- | 


monies and their exquisite instrumenta- 
tion: The third movement has taken on 
something of the aspect of banality, and 
the finale of garrulity, but there are 
charming moments even in them of 


delightful tone-color, vigorous dramatic 
power and splendor of treatment. 

It seems curious, in this era of ex- 
Ps eccentricity in modulation, that 

is work should have been attacked, 
when it was new, for its persistent 
chromatic harmonies, for now there is 
scarcely an ambitious song that does not 
Se ye it in this regard. It was read 
and played last evening with surpassing 
beauty of style. 

The Liszt symphonic poem is chiefly 
interesting for the solidity, the richness 
and the effectiveness of its orchestra- 
tion. Otherwise, it is notable only for 
ve brilliant incoherency and its oscilla- 

ons between blatant pretentiousness 
and poory disguised commonplace, How- 
ever, if Liszt may not be accorded a 
place among the composers of truly 

eat orchestra: works, his command over 
nstrumental color falls little, if at all, 
behind that of Wagner himself, and in 


ian opera plots of his day. 

The programme for the next and last 
Symphony concert of the season is: 
Overture, ‘‘Leonore,’’ No. 2, Beethoven; 
Quintet, from ‘“‘Cosi fan tutte,’’ Mozart; 
and Ninth symphony, Beethoven. The 
soloists are to be Mme. De Vere Sapio, 
Miss Gertrude May Stein, Mr. Ben 
Davies and Mr. Herbert Witherspoon. 
The chorus will consist of members of 
the Cecilia. 
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| THE SYMPHONY. 

We think it was Spohr’s widow who 

_ gaid, just after his death—‘He has gone 
to the only place where his music can 
be excelled!’ which epitaph was after- 
wards plagiarized by the widow of a py- 
rotechnist with—‘My husband has gone 
to the only place where his fireworks can 
be excelled!’ If the first remark be true, 
and the celestial harmony be like that of 
Spohr, twe fear it will become tiresome 
before even the first 10,000 years of eter- 
nity have passed! 

_ $pohr’s symphony called “The Conse- 
eration of Tones,’”’ was the first number 
of the concert of Saturday. It exhibited 
all the merits and all the defects of the 
Spohr school. Spohr was supposed to be 
romantic because he was very chromatic 
in hie progressions, but it took only a 
very few minutes to convince the auditor 
that something besides chromatic pro- 
gressions was necessary to portray pas- 
sion. The “Turmoil of the Elements’ 
with which the 6yvmphony began, was 
not much more impressive than the for- 


mal and contrapuntal picture of chaos | 


with which Haydn began his ‘‘Creation.”’ 
Spohr had a great gift of repetition, 
and his symphony has many phrases 
which might be labelled—‘I beg to re- 
iterate,” ‘As I said before,’ ‘Let me tell 
you once more,” ete. The “Sounds of 
Nature’ were a very diminutive ‘‘Wal- 
desweben” with a very insistent cuckoo 
thrown in, and a great deal of Spohr cir- 
cumlocution added. The opening move- 
ment was in good form, spite of the 
chaotic subjects it dealt with, and had 
at least the advantage of being very 
easily comprehended. 

The second movement was throughout 
better, for it represented the lyric side 
of the evolution of tones, end Spohr had 
a gift of writing clear and sometimes 
beautiful tunes. There were three of 
them in this and they were in good con- 
trast to each other. The serenade gave 
Mr. Schroeder an excellent violoncello 
obbligato which was charmingly inter- 
preted. The mingling of the three melo- 
dies, at the close of the movement, Was 
one of the best points of the symphony, 

being ingenious without exhibiting that 
| straining for effect which often appears 

'when the modern composers set forth 
their juggleries with rhythms, 

In the third movement grim-visaged 
War began to show his wrinkled front, 
somewhat smoothed for the occasion by 
our prim composer. There were trum- 
pet fanfares, enare-drum rolls, cymbal 
clashes. bass-drum poundings, etc., as 
the army trekked on; yet the result was 
not sanguinary, not the capture of even 
a single kopje was suggested: it was the 
home guards on parade, with Sousa’s 
full band at the front. The Hymn of 
Thanksgiving which followed ougkt to 
have ended the work. for it is the true 
climax and Spohr has come as near to 
being heroic here as his nature ‘vill al- 
low. 

The finale came in the nature of an 
anti-climax;: a funeral theme is treated 
at some length and then a long nortrayal 


° —- 


s 


the same reiteration that has characters. 


ized the first movement. It was — ne 


finely played, but we fear’ that ~ 


symphonies of Spohr are as hopelessly 


antiquated as the novels of Richardson, 


The fact that Spohr chose to copy Ha 


however, is shown by his appreciation 
of Waegner’s “lying Dutchman,” 
Mr. Ben Davies was the vocalist cf the 


and Mozart and to desnise Beethov ft 
tells against him now. That he had 


some real desire for dramatic effeets, 


: 
| 
. 


concert and appeared in the second num-_ 


ber with “‘Waft her, angels,” which he 


sang very finely, with sturdy voice, ex-— 


cellent phrasing, clear enunciation, and 
commendable dramatic effect. He. de- 
served the hearty applause that he won 


in this number. Not so in the second 


number! This was Cowen’s “Dream of 
Endymion.” Judging by the results, 


there is not a doubt but that Endymion 


had eaten mince pie and lobster salad 
just before going to sleep. There is no 
denying the fervor of this work; Cowen 
has pumped it in most laboriously; the 
thermometer is continuously at 110 In the 
shade: but it remains as conventional 
as a, book of etiquette; it reminds one af 
Heine’s little tailor who lay abed, per- 
spiring, and dreamed of the Queen of 
Sheba. It is difficult to speak calmly of 
such weak staff. and when one thinks of 
the poetic height which Cowen attained 
in his Scandinavian symphony, one can 
only be astonished the more. The ec- 
static orchestwation of the work may be 
characterized as Wagner-and-water, | 

Liszt’s symphonic poem, “Mazeppa,” 
has not been heard in the city for a long 
while. It was given in the old Philhar- 
monie days, when Boston's orchestral 
music, Heavenly maid, was young, and 
was conducted by Bernard Listemann, 
This work trots out one of the best 
steeds in the musical stable. In this 
stable there stand Grane, the Walkyrian 


stud, Mephistopheles’ pair of blacks, of 


the Avernian line, and the spirited | 


charger owned and driven by Lenore’s 
lover. 

The work is not as effective as some 
of the “Poemes Symphoniques,” but is 


none-the iess an exciting and brilliant — 


number. The ride itself is not compara 
ble to Berlioz’s ‘‘Ride to Hades” 
graphic effect, but the bold start of the 
composition, with cymbal clash, the 
death of the eteed. and above all, the 
savagery and Orientalism of the final 
triumph, are thrilling touches. One 
could not help comparing this torrent of 
military ardor, with the tepid martial 
touches of Spohr, which had preceded; 
the contrast was marked even in the fan- 


fares which occurred copiously in both 


compositions. The Liszt work was per- 


formed with tremendous spirit and | 


power. 


The concert ended with Wagner's over-. 


ture to the “Mlying Dutchman,’ The 
reading was a fine one, and the struggle 


between the flerce motive which repre- 
sented the Dutchman and the tender 
phrase which portrayed Senta and the. 
- salvation of the hero, was admirably de-- 
lineated. Altogether the programme was 
one of sustained interest even if some 


of the numbers were unequal in 


in. 
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wait,” saith the proved and 80 Thats wild 19 m- 
phonic poem, ‘‘Mazeppa,”’ prcduced in London at 


the end of 1876, bas at last reached Boston, having | 


been placed as the central number and novelty of 


the twenty-third Symphony programme. Liszt 
knew the story of what happened ; 


‘‘After dread Pultowa’s day, : 
When fortune left the royal Swede,’’ | 


not directly from Byron s poem,from woica school- 
boys used to declaim and Adah Isaacs Menken to 
derive her most famous impe rsonation, but instead 
through the medium of Victor Hugo’s version, 
which was meant more to portray the victory and 
apotheosis of genius developed through suffering 
than the three days’ agonizing experiences of a rash 
young geatleman who had drawn upon his deffeuce- 
less head the wrath of the jealous and cruel Tartar 
lord. Yetthe shifting trend of the music indicates 
well enough the greater episodes in the flightof 
‘that Tartar ofthe Ukraine Breed,’ which fled 
across desert steppes to fall dead with its perishing 
burden still pinioned to its back amid its amazed 
and horritied brethren of the wild and wandering 
herds. The beginning is made ima dashing alle- 
gro which passes into an andante when tha desp2r- 

ate flight 1s finished and the steed drops lifeless; 
then when rescue, relief and restoration come, the 

allagro marziale of a triumphant march succeeds 


| ringing out bold Cossack strains in melodies of the 


Ukraine. The composition is most involved 
and difficult, and often takes on the char- 


m acter of wild rhapsody, far exceeding the 


usual reasonable limitations of the symphonic 
poem. Indeed a criticism of that earlier time 
declares that ‘‘a more incoherent series of ravings 
never were con3tructed for the torm2nt of maa- 
kind.”’ But ina generation mankind has heart a 
good deal and becom; used to a good deal whch 
would have been accounted unbearable even less 
than thirty years ago; and the Music Hall audience, 
although pronouncing ‘*Mazeppa’’ more trying and 
perplexing than the ‘‘Preludes’’ appeared on its 
introduction, yet managed to get satisfaction as well 
as surprise from it and to he able to appreciate and 
admire the superb skill, the fire, the rash, the 
strength and the strange effectiveness which Mr. 
Gericke and the orchestra imparted to the exacting 
score. The programme vegan with a noble and | 
symmetrical reading of Spohr’s most successfal — 
symphony ‘The Consecration of Tones,” the sub- 
title of which is ‘*A Characteristic Tone Paintiag in 
the form of a Symphony,” after a poom by Carl 
Pfeiffer . : 

The four movements fully illustrate the poem, — 
as wellasthe grace, power and poetic feeling of - 
the composer. 

Mr. Ben Davies was the soloist and in the recite- 
tive and arla from Handel’s ‘‘Jephthah,”’ as in the 
scene *‘The Dream of Endymion” by Cowen, used 
his fine voice to bring out the beauty of the 
music. 
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‘ities and succeeding -vears, Perhaps 


it was worth while to play it in the 
‘year 1900, so as to show how easily 
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“Mr. Ben Davies first appeared at a 
Symphony concert April 11, 1896, and 
he sang “Waft her, angels.”” He. ap- 
+ peared April 3, 1897, and he sang Waft 

7 angels.’” He appeared again last 
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ings come round to him who will but 
wait,’’ saith the proverb; and so Liszt’s wild sym- 
phonic poem, ‘‘Mazeppa,”’ prcduced in London at 
the end of 1876, bas at last reached Boston, having 
been placed as the central number and novelty of 
the twenty-third Symphony programme. Liszt 
knew the story of what happened 
‘‘After dread Pultowa’s day, 
When fortune left the royal Swede,’’ 


not directly from Byron s poem,from wnica school- 
boys used to declaim and Adah Isaacs Menken to 
derive her most famous impe rsonation, but instead 
through the medium of Victor Hugo’s version, 
which was meant more to portray the victory and 


apotheosis of genius developed through suffering | 


than the three days’ agonizing experiences of a rash 


young gentleman who had drawn upon his deffeuce- [ 


less head the wrath of the jealous and cruel Tartar 


lord. Yetthe shifting trend of the music indicates - 


well enough the greater episodes in the flightof | 


‘that Tartar ofthe Ukraine Breed,’ which fled 
across desert steppes to fall dead with its perishing 
burden still pinioned to its back amid its amazed 
and horritied brethren of the wild and wandering 
herds. ‘The beginning is made ina dashing alle- 
gro which passes into an andante when tha desp2r- 

ate flight is finished and the steed drops lifeless; 
then when rescue, relief and restoration come, the 

ullagro marziale of a triumphant march succeeds 
ringing out bold Cossack strains in melodies of the 
Ukraine. The composition is most involved 


_and difficult, and often takes on the char- 


acter of wild rhapsody, far exceeding the 
usual reasonable limitations of the symphonic 
poem. Indeed «a criticism of that earlier time 
declares that ‘‘a more incoherent series of ravings 


Bi never were constructed for the torm2nt of maa- 


kind.’’ But ina generation mankind has heart a 
good deal and becom3 used to a good deal whch 
would have been accounted unbearable even less 


$ 


~~ ‘The latter namber, priacipa lly im resitati v2, = 
well orchestrated; indeed the interest seemed to 
centre in the orchestra, since the voice, usei prin- 
cipally for declamation, could not have the 
melodic charm which is its right. 
The concert clos3d with the overtiret> tha ‘-Fly- 
ing Dutchman,” given with a fire and precision 
quite electrifying. 
HowarkpD Matcom TICKNorR, 


MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. © 


DePachmann and Marteau Give an Inter+ 
esting Concert in Music Hall. 


Peoples’ Choral Union Tonight—Oecilia 
Concert—Preludes and Echoes. 


§ Lets. thee ry, 


Last week's symphony program in- 


cluded Spohr’s symphony, ‘“‘Consecra- 
tion of Tones,” Liszt’s symphonic poem 


‘“Mazeppa,” the overture to Wagner's 
“Flying Dutchman” and arias by Hanh- 
del and Cowen, the latter numbers in-— 
troducing Mr Ben Davies as soloist. In 


‘the recitative and aria from Handel's” 
| “Jephtha,”’ Mr Davies again demon-_ 


than thirty years ago; andthe Music Hall audience, 


although pronouncing ‘*Mazeppa’’ more trying and 
perplexing than the ‘‘Preludes’’ appeared on its 
introduction, vet managed to get satisfaction as well 
as surprise from it and to be able to appreciate and 
admire the superb skill, the fire, the rush, the 


| strength and the strange effectiveness which Mr. 
' Gericke andthe orchestra imparted to the exacting 
' score. The programme tegan with a noble aad 


symmetrical reading of Spohr’s most successfal 


“The Consecration of Tones,”’ the sub- § | ) 
symphony “the Cons 1 music was given its relative and proper 


title of which is ‘*A Characteristic Tone Painting in 
the form of a Symphony,” after a posm by Car | 
Pfeiffer. 

The four movements fully illustrate the poem, 
as wellasthe grace, power and poetic feeling of 
the composer. 

Mr. Ben Davies was the soloist and in the recitz- 
tive and arla from Handel’s ‘‘Jephthah,”’ as in the 
scene ‘*The Dream of Endymion” by Cowen, used 
his fine voice to bring out the beauty of the 
music. 


strated his grand abilities as an inter-— 
preter of oratorio music, and the two. 
excerpts were sung with the usual fer- 
vor and beauty of expression with which 
concert patrons have so long asso- 
ciated this exponent of ecclesiastic mu- 
sic. In the aria, ‘““‘Waft Her, Angels,” 
the runs were voiced with a purity of in- | 
tonation and a flexibility seldom heard 
in a tenor robusto. The scena from: 
Cowen’s ‘“Dreamof Endymion” wass 
by Mr Davios for the first time in Bos- 
ton. The romantic theme of the ; 
and the setting were each well suited to 
the artist’s style of work, and the sym- 
pathetic treatment of the scene was @ 
splendid example of the noble qualities 
of Mr Davies’ art. His voice was in ad- 
mirable form, and except in a very fé 

phrases where the fortissimo was long 
sustained the purity and resonance was 
all that oould be desired. His tonal 
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| coloring was perfect and not unduly 


|} effect whic 


contrasted, while every phrase of the 


value. After each number the artist 
was rapturously applauded and recalled 
to the platform. he orchestral bh 3h 
ground was inspiring, the accompani-. 
ments being played with a beautiful. 
at no time subordinated 

the work of the soloist. Dad 
Spohr’s ‘‘tone poem”’ is a ptece of ¢ C-. 
scriptive writing whose difficulties “are 
a bar to its frequent performance, and 
the grace and symmetry of the instru-, 
mental score is so marked that an ore 
chestra of the highest skill is required 


to bring out even the more ¢ 


beauties of the work.. The four. r 
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‘very certain in their utterances. 

’ The program this week for the clos- 

| ts of the season will com ag 
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ce MUSIC HALL CONCERT. 

It was a large and truly enthusiastic 
“audience which assembled in Music hall 
‘yesterday afternoon to hear what was 
advertised as the farewell performance 
‘in Boston ‘‘for a term of years” of Mme 
“Marie Brema, Henri Marteau and Vladi- 
‘mir de Pachmann, supported by the Bos- 
‘ton Festival orchestra, with Emil Mol- 
id Sat Ni conducting. 


whi Bi 
ther artists too 
Mme. Brema’s R! 
‘Short notice by 
‘known baritone. 
‘appointment to most of the peo 
/the audience to hear that Mme Brema 
would not be able to sing, but if she had 
‘appeared they would not have heard 
better concert work than that of Mr 
Miles, who sang ‘Chadwick’s ‘Young 
Lochinvar” and a selection from “I Pag- 
Hacci.’”” The former selection was par- 
‘ticularly well sung. 
|. Of Mr Marteau and Mr de Pachmann 
4t’ is unnecessary to speak at_ length. 
Tr ° former played Guirand’s ‘‘Caprico”’ 
--faint-Saens’ “Introduction and 
‘Rondo Capriccioso,’’ with two encore 
“numbers demanded by his enthusiastic 
listeners. The great violinist has never 
‘played in Boston at any rate with bet- 
‘ter execution.and true artistic tempera- 
‘ment than he showed yesterday. The 
‘tone produced by his violin seemed 
‘more beautiful than ever. 
* But Mr de Pachmann was, after all, 
‘the favorite of the afternoon. It 1s only 
fair to say that in the opinion of many 
“of the most competent critics he 1s the 
Breatest living pianist, but not all the 
applause he receives is given because he 
4g-a great artist. His eccentricities, idio- 
acrasies and vagaries rouse almost 
much interest as his pianoforte play- 
ing. Yesterday he played Chopin's con- 
‘certo No. 2 in F minor and responded 
wice tothe enthusiastic applause. 
The orchestra on the whole did well, 
There were times, however, when some 
»the violins were sadly out of tune. 
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music by bringing Mr. : 

here? It was a very good advertise- 
wnelt for Mr. von Schucr and if Mr. 
Grau intends to engage him as cpera 
conductor for next season it was a fine 
and expensive method of introducing 
him to the public. But what go)1 did 
it do? What did it prove? To how 
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‘von Schuch 


many persons in the audience did the > 
familiar overtures to ‘Der Freischiitz,’ — 
Oberon,’ and ‘Euryanthe’ sound other- | 


wise than they had in~days gone by? 
A few musical connoisseurs, and per- 
haps some of the newspaper writers, 
may have discovered some canes 
from the conventional treatment, aud 
perhaps the orchestra, under the stim- 
ulus of a new personality. played with 
more spirit than usual. ut was Mr. 


von Schuch able to transform the Met- | 
ropolitan Opera House into the Bcston | 
Symphony Orchestra? It will generally | 
be conceded that he did not, in spite | 
of the grave assertion contained some 


| time ago in one of our morning con- 
_temporaries that he could in one hour 
'so completely master any orchestra as 


' to make it play precisely as he cesired 


it to. Mr. von Schuch aitentded the 
concert of the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra one week ago Thursday, and 
there is no doubt that he wishad from 
the bottom of his soul that he could 
make the Metropolitan Opera House 
orchestra play like the men from the 
New England metropolis; but his hyp- 
notic powers failed at the vital mo- 
ment, 
‘Mr. von Schuch is credited by those 
'who are acquainted with his work in 
| Dresden with peing a thoroughly com- 
petent operatic conductor in the cir- 
cumstances which surround him at 
home. These embrace a permanent in- 
stitution in which rehearsals are plenti- 
ful and his authority firmly established. 
There was no reason to suppose that 
he could come here, .and, with an or- 
chestra new to him, produce the effects 
which he produces at tome. Nor was 
there any reason why the public should 
be expected to betray a devouring cu- 
riosity at to what he might do with his 
readings. Conductor worship has 
reached a proxy high state of develop- 
ment in this community, but it has not 
gone so far that the general public will 
rush to hear how a new man will read 
old works like the three Weber over- 
tures with which Mr. von Schuch elect- 
ed to begin his concert. And, as for 
music itself, it. cannot be said that it 
reaped any immediate or msting bene- 
fit from this recent importation. Bring 
Mr. von Schuch to America to stay, 
_ give him a good, permanent orchestra, 
or make him the conductor of the Ger- 
man works at the Metropolitan Opera 
House, and we shall be abie to tell 
whether he is to confer any lasting 
benefit on music in this land. Bring 
him here to conduct two or three occa- 


1 


sional concerts with an erchestra which - 


never saw him before, and he becomes 
a mere sensation of the hour without a 
single artistic reason for his presence.”’ 


Philip Hale. 
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Boston Music Hall. 


SEASON 1899-1900. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 


Mr. WILHELM GERICKE, Conduetor. 


XXIV. GONCERY. 


[Last of the Season. | 


SATURDAY. APRIL 28, AT 8, P. M. 


Programme. 


4 wt BET ia 


BEETHOVEN. OVERTURE, ‘‘Leonore,’’ No. 2, op. 72. 


MOZART. QUINTET, ‘‘Di serivermi ogni giorno,’’ from 
“Cosi fan tutte.’’ 


BEETHOVEN. 


Pt = 


ORCHESTRAL PART. 


I. Allegro, ma non troppo, un poco maestoso. 
II. Molto vivace. — Presto. 
III. Adagio molto e cantabile. 


CHORAL PART (the Text from Schiller’s “Ode an die Freude’’). 
| 


SYMPHONY No. 9g, in D minor, ‘Choral,’’ op. 125. 


IV. Presto. — Allegro assai. — Presto. 
Baritone Recitative. 
uartet and Chorus: Allegro assai. 
enor Soloand Chorus: Allegro assai vivace, alla marcia. 
Chorus: Allegro assai. 
Chorus: Andante maestoso.—Adagio, ma non troppo, ma 
divoto.—Allegro energico, sempre ben marcato. 
Quartet and Chorus: Allegro ma non tanto.—Prestissimo. 


it Br Ehigel - Se retg 5 


2a 


Soloists: 
Mme. DE VERE-SAPIO, Mr, BEN DAVIES, 


Miss GERTRUDE MAY STEIN, Mr. HERBERT WITHERSPOON, | 
, Mr. WILLIAM W. WALKER. ! 


el ee ILD LL LLL ALLL LO —— a 


Chorus of Members of the CECILIA. 


Ladies in the audience will confer a favor on those occupying seats behind 
them if they will remove their Hats. 


———— inane 





. MASSACHUSETTS AND 
New Music Hall, HUNTINGTON AVENUES. 
TWENTIETH SEASON, 1900-1901. 


The 


Boston 
Symphony 


Orchestra. 


Mr. WILHELM GERICKE, Conductor. 


Opening Concert, 


SATURDAY EVENING, 
OCTOBER 20, 1900. 
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~~ ‘The Symphony season ended in. a blaze 
of glory on Saturday evening, the Music 
Hall being packed full for the twenty- 
fourth and last concert. The programme 


ae pee hl ye vem er a , 

‘} and one of the € ariiest instances in ly#ic 
drama of two conflicting emotions going 
on at the same time. Yet such is Mozart's” 
ideality, that, as Ambros once said of nis 

Cherubino, in “Le Nozze di Figaro,” that; 

he had turned the salacious little rogue” 

into a veritable cherub, he here gives us™ 
music that might be sung by the’ very 
angels themselves. The thing is so short > 
that, at concerts, it is sung twice through 
without intermission; but even this could 
not satisfy the audience, for it had to 
be sung twice more. The performance was | 
in every. way a delight; not the least good 

part of it was the sly mock-pathos of Mr, . 

Witherspoon’s “Io crepo, se non rido!”” > 

You felt the old philosopher almost moved © 

to tears. by the self-command he exercised ~ 

in not laughing. OM 
We have had many performances of the ‘ 
Ninth. here. but I think last Saturday 
evening’s was, all told, decidedly the best. 
As last year, all the wood-wind was: 
doubled. an enormous advantage to the 
score: this plan seems to me quite to solve 
the problem of the second theme of the » 
scherzo: the theme is perfectly audible — 
and effective through even the most unre-. 
served fortissimo of the strings, and it does . 
not entail the changes in‘ instrumentation — 
advovcated by Wagner. I was glad, how-— 
ever. to see that Mr. Gericke adopted one, 


was: ; ‘ 
Beethoven: Overture to ‘‘Teonora,’’ No. 2, in C 


major, opus 72. pe 
Mozart: Quintet,‘'Di scrivermi ogni giorno,’’ from 


‘‘Cosi fan tutte.’’ 
Beethoven: SY AEROny No. 9, in D minor, ‘‘Cho- 


ral,’’ opus 1 

The solos were sung by Mme. Clémentine de 
Vére-Sapio, Miss Gertrude May Stein, Mr. Ben 
Davies, Mr. Herbert Witherspoon and Mr. Wil- 
liam W. Walker; the chorus was made up of 
members of the Cecilia. : 

About a fortnight, or three weeks ago 
rumors were flitting round that Richard 
Strauss’s ‘‘Heldenleben”’ would be given 
at this concert; no doubt the undertaking 
proved too much, as the .concert itself 
would certainly have been over-long, judg-°* 
ing from what accounts have reached us of 
the immense length of Strauss’s latest - 
symphonic poem. Probably we may expect 
the ‘‘Heldenleben” some time next season, 
and no one need feel any regrets at its 
not figuring on last Saturday evening’s 
programme, for, had it been there, we 
should not have heard the ‘Cosi fan tutte’’ 
quintette; hearing this little gem might 
well console one for anything. 

The second (really the first) ‘‘Leonore”’ 


overture is probably the least frequently 
given of the four that Beethoven wrote for 
his single opera. Men like Julius Rietz, 
Franz Lachner, and others of the Mendels- 
sohn tail considered it the greatest of the 


four: but that opinion has pretty well died | 
| with entire safety, there is no sense in re- 


After all, it is not 
fairly; there 


out by this time. 
easy to judge this No. 2 quite 
is the same difficulty with it as with 
Waegner’s cong “Triume’’; one cannot 
help comparing it with a later work, of 
which it was the first draught. One can 
hardly enter feelingly and unreservedly into 
its wondrous beauties, for at almost every 
turning one’s attention is caught by its 
difference from, and inferiority to the No. 


8 Ag an extendedly developed work of x 
symphonic character and wondrous per- | 


fection of form, it surely outranks the No. 
8: but, as a dramatic overture, it stands 
‘considerably behind it. It was an ex peri- 
ment in, overture-writing that Beethoven 
never repeated; from its symphonic per- 
fection he leaped, as from a spring-board, 
at one bound to the greater conciseness 
and dramatic force of the No. 8, the ‘‘Corio- 
lan,’’ and the “Bemont.” Still the No. 2 
deserves to be heard now and then, and 


i ever lived; but he does not howl. 


of Wagner's suggestions. to my mind the- 
best of all: restoring the theme of the 
scherzo to its original shape wherever 
Reethoven has timidly avoided the high 
B-flat, of the first violins and first flute. - 
Now that players can attack that note 


taining Beethoven's altered ‘version. 

Rut best of all in Mr. Gericke’s reading 
of the score is that he nowhere tends to 
overdo the expression of the music I was 
reminded of a remark of Mr Arthur Whit- 
ing’s about a certain singer’s singing of 
RBrahms’s “Ernste Lieder’: “If he had not 
sung them with such enormous expression, . 
there would not have been a dry eye in the 
house!’ Beethoven's feeling is profound 
and passionate as may be, in burning ine 
tensity it yields to that of no composer who 
I have 
not studied all of his 138 onus-numbers; 
but in such of his works as I do know, Tt 
know only two passages in which his ex-— 
pression reaches a pitch of unreserved fury — 
that cannot be overdone. These two are 
the Piu moto in D major, “Es schliigt der 
Rache Stunde,’’ in the prison-quartet in 
“Hidelio,’’ and the fina! Prestissimo in the 


Ninth Symphony. In these, singers and | 
players may fairly do their devilmost; but | 
| elsewhere a certain noble reserve in e@X-— 
pression is in order. Mr. Gericke’s tempi 
were impeccable; especially fine, pecause 


. 4 


so rare, was that of the siow movement; | 


the perfection of last Saturday’s perform- 
' ance made it doubly worth hearing. 

The quintet from ‘Cosi fan tutte’? is one 
of those brief moments in which Mozart 
would sometimes manage to expand the 
full glory of his genius. Probably nowhere | 

fn all his operas do we find a more en- «it was not too slow. In the first movement, 
trancing example of his incomparable ,; too, he paid all due regard to the ‘‘ma non 
“{deality going hand in hand with his un- troppo” and ‘tun poco maestoso’’ in Beet-~ 
erring dramatic power. The situation is | hoven’s directions, but without falling into ) 
essentially comic, even tragi-comic; the ex- | that modern abomination, the ‘slow Alle-" 
pression of the tearful side of the lovers’ : gro.’’ Another bit of fine appreciativeness. 
parting is to the full as true and poignant.‘ was his taking the first three expositio 1S 
| as that of the comic substratum of sarcasm of the Jov-theme (in the strings and ba 4 
| which underlies the whole situation. It soon) just a thought slower, than in the- 
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} color” ia the thing in beautiful oft! | 
“moderate tempo allowed you to feel | 


i ‘a @ full divine beauty of that thrice-won- 
! q chord) on which the second exposition 
three parts) begins; to my mind, one of 
: pexhoven's lofiiest strokes of genius. 

. me. orchestra played most admirably 
at Foughout; the chorus really sang the in- 
ordi wately, inhumanly difficult finale, with 
, firm tone, unshaken rhythm, and, in 


“the ‘last Prestissimo, with due Dionysiac 
rage. To adopt Beethoven's own simile, 


the singers stopped just short of ‘biting 
the r own noses!” all else they trium- 
hhantly did. I do not know when I have 
ard that simple, but apparently very 


a ficult, modulation from G minor to CC) 


jor, in ‘“‘Why on bended knee, ye mil- || Félix Draesecke: Jubel- Ouvertiire. 


y } iar? 


ions?” sung so smoothly and clearly; 


ere was no doubt about the cross-related | 


Benatar of the altos this time! The altos 
"01 _the chorus did it even better than the 
‘violas and second clarinet had done it be- 


te ire them. 
tt he solo quartet was the best I can re- 


ie ember in this city, or elsewhere. We 
ve had the high B-natural of the poly- 


| “phonic cadenza sung with more dramatic 


“power twice before: once by Parepa, once 
‘and even more thrillingly—by Mrs. H. M. 
{th; but Mme. de Vére-Sapio sang it 


“ quite as true, if with less force, and with 


uite as good phrasing as they; and when 
have we had that transition through B 
nor to D major, in alto, tenor and bass, 
well done before? Mr. Witherspoon 
smed to me to sing the baritone recita- 
ve better than I had ever heard it; he 
as not frightened by that high E! he sang 
- freely, impressively, with effect. The 
aly weak (or comparatively weak) doings 
the quartet were in the first ensemble 
01 “tie whom happy Fate has granted,” 
. ere the rhythm was a little shaky, and 
1-the first few measures of the polyphonic 
Saidensa, where the possibility of disaster 
Pwas to be felt, although no disaster came. 
“But, take it for all in all, it was a grand 
“performance of a noble work. 
ON At the close Mr. Gericke was so persist- 
f r ntly called for that he made a little 
sech, which was none the less to the 
joint for his giving up trying to express 
k sine after one or two trials. Then Mr. 
zinson was called for, paid a graceful 
tibute to the orchestra, the four conduc- 
tore the Cecilia, and the audience. The 
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es isks of the orchestra were prettily deco- | 


| ated with green and flowers, and every 
rs nyer had his boutonnieére. 

4, 80 sic transit the’ old Music Hall! I 
ird a good many people, on leaving the 
gh speak feelingiy about parting 

an old friend. But as I have been 

Ing my best to fight against that cave 
Pharmony in every legitimate way in my 
a“ wer for hard upon thirty years, I own 
t: Bt I personily do not feel in the least 
4 i imental upon the subject. W. F. A. 


5. Oe 
4 tard 


1, 


ul 6th (A, F-sharp, really an incomplete | 


ies the course of ‘the last, nineteenth, seat 
son of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, Mr. 


Wilhelm Gericke conductor, ninety-four 
works have been given. Of these the fol- 


lowing five were absolutely first perform- , 
ances: | | 
Mrs. H. H. A. Beach: Concerto for Pianoforte in 


C-sharp minor, opus 4 
sede W. Chadwick: ' ‘Adonais,’’ Elegiac Over- 


Rubin “Golamark: Overture to ‘‘Hiawatha.’ 


- John K. Paine: Ballet-Music from Siaara:* 


Horatio W. Parker: A Northern Ballad, opus Ne 


The following thirteen were given for | 


the first time in this city: 


Anton Arenski: Concerto for Pianoforte, in F 
minor, opus 3, 


| von Berger: Symphony in B-flat major, opus 


Cowen: ‘‘The Dream of Endymion,’’ Scena for 
Tenor. 


Dvorak: Symphonic Poem, ‘‘Heldenlied, ’* opus 111. 

César Franck: Symphonic Poem, ‘‘Les E Eolides.”’ 

Humperdinck: Maurise Rhapsodie. 

Glazounofft: Symphony No. 6, in C minor, opus 58. 

Grieg: Symphonische Tiinze, opus 64. 

Vincent d'Indy: ‘‘Médée,”’ Orchestral Suite after 
Catulle Mendés’s Tragedy, opus 47. 

Moss Symphony No. 20, in G minor (Koechel, 
1 


3). 
Rameau: Ballet Suite, arranged by Mottl. 
Siegfried Wagner: Overture to ‘‘Der. Barenhiiu- 
ter.’ 


The works given may be thus summar- | 


ized according to their form: 


Symphonies 

Suites and Serenades 

Overtures, Preludes and Symphonic Poems. 
Concertos and Instrumental Solos 

Scenas, Arias, etc., with Orchestra 
Miscellaneous De ie bie Ca bh deb hee OA Oe Zin'ela Bes 


Different nationalities have been repre- 
sented by composers and their works as 
follows (counting each selection as a 
work): 


Composers. Works. 
English and American 7 7 
French and Belgian 


Hungarian and Slavic fee 
Italian 
Scandinavian..... rey Oe 


The composers most largely represented 
were: Beethoven (11 works), Richard Wag- 
ner (8 works), Brahms (5 works), Mozart 
and Tchaikovsky (4 works. each), Gluck, 
Grieg, Mendelssohn, Schubert, Schumann 
and Richard Strauss (8 works each). 

Twenty-two solo performers have taken 
part in the concerts; 7 pianists, 4 violinists, 


29 ’cellists and 9 singers. Of these 5 were | 


local artists and 17 visiting strangers. Mr. 
Ben Davies, the tenor, sang at two con- 
certs. 


when it was opened. 


“THE TTuGle HALL 


‘To the Editor of the Transcript: 


It may interest some of your older read- 
ers as we are saying good-by to our dear 
old friend, the Music Hall, to be reminded 
of the feeling which it excited among us 


| Thus ended the last : symphony vated sal 
‘| in the old Music Hall. od 


| 


In the number of. 


Charles Hale’s little paper called Today, . 


for Nov. 20, 1852, (vol. 2, p. 329), is a poem 
entitled, ‘“‘The New Music Hall,”” by Wil- 
liam Sydney Thayer, ten years later our 
consul at Alexandria, which runs as fol- 
lows: 
O fair retreat, where even now 

Art’s consecrating footprints shine} 
Where Song, with her imperial brow, 

Shall hold her sway by right divine! 
How fast, with beauty girt around, 

Arose that miracle of halls, 
As if, at music’s loving sound 

Some weird Amphion built her walls. 


Within her gates shall men retire 

From care and toil and wasting strife, 
And the worn spirit’s pure desire 

Shall thrill with its immortal life; 


From lands remote in future times 


Art’s eager votaries shall press, 


' And here, in tones of other climes, 


The listening multitude shall bless. 


And though beyond old ocean’s flood 


The homes where their affections dwell, 


Stronger than ties of brotherhood, 


The power that binds us by its spell; 
Oh, not as strangers they unbar 

The gates of music to our throng, 
For all earth’s people kindred are 

When kneeling near the shrine of song. 


Less than half a century is too short a 


life for this beautiful building. xX. 


ee) 
In spite of the wexther yesterday all the 
maids and matrons bound for the sym- 


phony rehearsal went out in best and ., 
brightest spring array, and this because it 


was the “last rehearsal that ever was to 
be in the old Music Hall,’’ and it was on 
the cards that a special tribute should be 


paid to the occasion by dressing up to it. _ 
Mi; In consequence the hall 


and balconies ! 


looked like the traditional terraced flower | 


garden, with everything at its best. Of 


course here and there was a woman, young 


as often as middle-aged, who could n’t let 
her emotions get the better of her sense of 


true Puritan thrift, and so wore the regu- | 


lation rainy-day toggery, but they proved 
to be only the necessary shadows that all 
brightness must have to be at its best. 
People lingered about the hall after the 
close of the rehearsal, thinking, perhaps, 
that some other person would start somé- 
thing in the way of a demonstrative leave- 
taking, such as singing ‘‘Auld Lang Syne,’’ 

but no initiative spirit seemed to be pres- 
ent. So there were just two or three extra 
ripples of pattering hands that brought 
Mr. Gericke, from wherever it is that he 


A SYMPHONY GEM, 


Iter al il Me 


Fine Programme for Last 
Concert of Season. 


Long Career of [Music Hall | 
Fittingly Terminated. 


———_——- 


Orchestra Assisted by a 
Chorus and Soloists. 


‘Splendid Rendering of the | 
“Leonore” Overture. 


‘Fascinating Mozart Quintet | 
Charmingly Sung. 


HP 24th and last concert of the 
18th season of the Boston Sym- 
phony orchestra took place in 
Music Hall last evening. The pro- 
gramme was: ~ 


Overture, ‘‘Leonore,’’ No 2 
Quintet trom ‘*Cost vad Tutte’’ 
Symphony No. 9 


The assisting artists were Mme, De 


| Vere-Sapio, soprano; Miss Gertrude May 
_ Stein, contralto; Mr. Ben Davies, tenor; 
Mr. Herbert Witherspoon, bass, and @ 


chorus consisting of members of the 
Cecilia. , 

The stated programme ended the sea- 
son, and at the same time closed the 
long career of Music Hall in its aspect 
as the home of the highest form of 
orchestral and of choral performances, 
in a fitting manner, 

There was an enormous audience, 


| every available spot in the auditoriums 
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| —C to for pianoforte, No. 5, in . 
The following list, from the Symphony | at etalon nantes 73. rignace J. Paderew- a Lo ae 
ski.) Won’t the Ninth Symphony echo im 


* 


iA’ programme book, gives a summary of 


opus 58. (Ernst von Dohanyl.) Boston’s memory with many a tender | 
Dvorak—Concerto for violoncello, in B minor, thought for old Music Hall in the daystq. 


opus 104. (Alwin Schroeder.) nah | tee, 
Grieg—Concerto for pianoforte, in A mafor, come, Somehow, those gl ous. shri ™ 


opus 16. (Fanny Bloomfield-Zeisler.) of joy were a fitting farewell, and never 
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SYMPHONIES. 


pee Beethoven—Symphony No. 2, in D major, opus 
; sad 86; symphony No. 6, in F major, ‘‘Pas- 
Gain torale,’ opus 68; symphony No. 8, in F 
IDAJOr, Ops Oe eto o art = Ba opus Jmphonic espagnole, for violin and or- | pefore have they stirred \musical Bos- 
opus 92; symphon oO. i n minor, ‘‘Cho- chestra, opus 21. (Timothee Adamowskli.) , | het 
' rigid objec- ral,’ opus 125 (Clementine de Vere-Saplo, | fee verto for violoncello, in D minor, (Elsa ton’s soul so profoundly as last night. 
tion to encores, the Gertrude May os tae Deyre®, Herbert | | Rueger.) Perhaps the finest orchestra in the 
‘audience with a repetition. facia and chorus of members of the  Looffler_:‘Leg Velllees de l'Ukraine,” for violin } world was inspired to play that inspired | 
. The tremendous Choral symphony was | » C ori im—S h in B-flat | "and orchestra. (Franz Knetsel.) . . 
aia once ti e ympnony in ’ major, Mendelssohn—Concerto for violin, in EB minor, work as they had not played it within 
Berlioz—Three movements from the dramatic opus 64. V sapaieer se Te Ailes ee a yearsof recollection, or wasit | 
psvmphony, "“Romed et Juliet gat mador. Rubinste a en 70. (Mark Hambourg.) only imagination and a trick 
Brahms—-Symphony No. 4 in EB Bur us Schutt, Eduard—-Concerto ay Be pata No. | of sentiment that made it 
. a 8 > : ° ard “igo . ’ 
pee -s NC ik: C ae reo idan PI aoe eee eancerth for vite Me. Oo. in D appear so? Vale, old Music 
gee eak abrntasty i D or pa wince aie | major, opus 35. (Alexandre Petschnikoff.) Hall. 


Glazounoff—Symphony No. 6, in © minor, opus SCENAS, ARIAS, ETC., WITH ORCHESTRA. 
5 


. | Beethoven—Recitative, ‘‘Abscheulicher!’’ and Q 
Haydn—Symphony in G major, ‘Oxford’! wall atie “Komm Hoffnung,’’ from “Eidelio,’’ 1 


i 
7 wor by their class: . Coneert for pianoforte, No. 4, in G@ major, 
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opus 72. (Milka Ternina.) 
oh a ag No. 8, in A minor, Bellini—Recltative, Picea napgg 5) voci,’’ outa ved ty 
He ’ : ‘Casts Jiva,’’ rom ‘‘Norma.’’ (Marcella 
Mozart—Symphony No. 86, in O major (Koechel, eee le Mh si , h 
hea ee. ee eee aA fed pe Sone of Endymion,’’ scena. Close of Symp ony Concert 
‘hel, ». ‘ : (Ben Davies. 
Schubert—Unfinished symphony in B minor. | nek_Air, ‘‘Divinites du Styx,’’ from ‘*Al- : 
Schumana—Sytpphony No. 4, in D minor, opus ' Gluck *" (clara Batt.) , Season in Music Hall. 
120: symphony No. 1, in B-flat major, opus 38. | Handel—Recitative, ‘‘Deeper and Deeper Still,”’ 
a re tee A lap th - EF major, ‘‘Die } and Re aot Her. Angels, Fhreugh Mi —— 
i Telhe der ; ; Skies,’’ from ‘‘Jephthah.”’ en Davies. : . 
y, ‘ Strauss, Richard—Symphony in F minor, opus Mozart—Aria, ‘Che pur aspro al cuore ’ from “Pops” Norn to Begin ill Mechanie’s 
ON 12. R v Be ia ce ‘ie ‘“T] Seraglio.’’ (Marcella Sembrich. Quis. 
Tchaikovsky—Symphony No, n major | tet “Di serivermi ogni giorno,’’ from ‘‘Cos eae . : 
opus 29. | ' | fan tuute.’’ (Clementine de Vere-Saplo, Ger- Buildisg Auditorium. 
SUITES AND SERENADES. trude May, Stein, wie aaron William W. 
| ( \o on. | Walker, erbert therspoon. eae. 814 
: 4 Rs ally Sw 7, BAN\\\\ | are combo ply string orchestra, No. 1, Saint-Seens—'‘La fiancee du timbalier,’’ bal- Vv ] d I | R oy f 
jj 4 a NaI 3 f : Gluck—Ballet suite No. 2 (F, A. Gevaert) lad with orchestra, opis 82. _ (Marie Brema,) ocal and Instrumenta ecita's 0 the 
; Y {AN NN); \ AN Grieg—Suite No, 1 from the music to ‘‘Peer Thomas, A. Goring—Song, ‘‘My Heart 1s Week—Preludes an d Echoes. 
AN A NY , ' 


MA Ss 4, os” 
rw & 


i io, ee ‘‘Nadeshda.’’ (C sutt. 
Gynt,’’ opus Weary,’’ from ‘‘Nadeshda (Clara Butt.) 


’ “ae ” Wagner, Richard—Two songs with orchestra, 
D’Indy, Vincent—‘‘Medee, orchestral suite “Schmerzen, ‘“Traume’’ (scored by Felix @ 


Y, o's \\ . \, x 
A y oyin \ A % ' \\f 
\ RAN QCA Y after Catulle Mendes’ tragedy, opus 47. 
AWN NARS 
\S ~ te 


4 _ OS md FU 
W 7 Mottl). (Marie Brema.) Closing scene from . “ Aa ' | 
Monskoweit taal ae by eis “Gotterdammerung.’’ (Milka Ternina.) | The concerts by the Boston symphony 


| : 1 | orchestra in old Music hall closed with 
Mott). MISCELLANEOUS. 


Rimski-Korsakoff—‘‘Scheherazade,”’ symphonic Bach—Chaconne in D minor (scored for orches- the performances of last week, and 
| suite after ‘‘The Arabian Nights,’’ opus 35. | tra by Raff). ‘ !' ‘ w i 9 9 When the 20th season opens next October 
OVERTURES, PRELUDES AND SYMPHONIC Brabms—Three Hungarian dances, Nos. 4, it will ke in the new Music hall, corner 
CONDUCTOR GERICKE. PO 


| : SC F ow ° 
EMS. Cee cote oy ree opus Ob. “of Massachusetts and Huntington avs, 


read by Mr. Gerick , eae ie. pare. a tags ol | Sa aera eters rha psodte, o iThe termination of the 19th season 
Mr. ericke along purely con- opus - overture to ‘‘Lenore,’’ No, 1, opus Jjszt—Rhapsodie hongroise, No. n FB, - wae ae . 
| Zentional lines, without any attempt to 188; overture to ‘‘Lenore,’’ No. 2, opus 72. Sa ine——Rallet music from the opera ‘‘Agara’’; sh ie 1 FORTE tk ve ry yond 2 wi)" 
ditional renderings of Rerlioz—Overture to ‘‘Le Rol Lear,’’ opus 4. three Moorish dances. and the program was as Lollows, ver- 
K llow modern methods Brahms—Tragische ouverture, opus 81. | Parker. Horatio W.—A northern ballad, opus ture, No. 2, to ‘“Teonore,’’ Beethoven; 
d Chadwick—‘‘Adonais,’’ elegiac overture (MS.). | | 46 (MS.). “auintet from “Cosi Fantutte,’”’ Mozant 
his | Draesecke, Felix—Jubel-Ouverture. | Schumann-—'‘Bilder aus Osten’’ (scored by 4 rd, ane | “s dria 
nA a Dvorak—Symphonic poem, ‘‘Heldenlied,’® opus | Reinecke). and j3eethoven’s ninth symphony. The 
eep, 111. . Nae ren Eolides.’ | Strause—Richard— 2 Eulenspiegels lustige jassisting ehorus was Composed of mem- 
Franck—Symphonic poem, “Les es.”” | Streiche,’’ opus 28. 5 ss oP RTT Pe , 
4) now and then, Ginck-Overture to ‘‘Iphigenie en Aulide’’ = Tehaikovsky—-Oa »wriccio Italien, opus 45 bers of the Cecilia and the soloists were 
have relaxed the conscientious restraint 
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NS 
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: ons (Coda by Wagner). Wagner,’ Richard—Prelude to Act ITIl., dance of Mme de Vere-Sapio, Miss Gertrude May 
6 steadily observed, without doing any } Goldmark, Karl—Overture to the ‘*Prometheus | apprentices, procession of the master singers, - Stein, Mr Hen Davies, Mr Herbert 
Very great violence. to the classical Round’ of Aeschylus, opus 88; overture, and song of greeting to Hans Sachs, from rs ye Seat ie Ww Walker 
spirit in which he interpreted the work “‘Sappho,"* opus 44. “Die Meistersinger von Nurnberg.” Sieg- | Witherspoon and Mr . Ww. alker, , 
as a whole. : Goldmark, Rubin—Overture to ‘‘Hiawatha’’ fried Idyll. _Aside from the choral part in the nidine 
. At every stage, however, it showed (MS.). “ ” The new works presented were, al yha- | phony the performance was of the usual, 
the thoughtful conception consistently Lisst_Symphonic poet, Hang Holling’? opus betically according to composers: ‘on- + merit, but in the symphony the musical | 
‘oarried out, and the performance gave wy ‘a betically according 1o.minor, opus 3, DY | rumbling blocks were in frequent evi- 
ete SE nee th Pig =peshneng A ine Mende Te er osine i; patehedhon von Antdn Sense ON i a pee dence and soloists and chorus alike were 

md , er Schonen Melusine, ; or, opus Mrs. ‘ , a : 


sf 7 , 7 2 ed - 
lonally fine. It is seldom, indas<. Schubert—Gverture in the Italian style, in © | symphony in B fiat major, opus 71, by ppp licoryi Uae oi ged PE 
e trying and unvocal music given » major, opus 170; overture to ‘‘Alfonso und : | Sitheim Beyer; overture, “Adonais,” G. | peading by Mr Gericke and the DO amin 


to it is sung with the clearness, the Estrella.’’ opus 69. || wr. Chadwick; “Jubilee” overture, Felix | Teading by Fine work was aAinira tin 
‘easy fluency and the tunefulness that | Smetana— Overture to ‘‘Prodana Nevesta.”’ ' Draesecke; symphonic poem, ‘“‘Helden- otenecved: with “all the sudden chanhaes 
‘marked _ its een ten on this occa- | Strauss, Richard—Symphonic poem, ‘‘Also | lied,’ opus 111, Dvorak; symphonic poem, rv lven without the modulations 
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rilliant female voices es- Sprach Zarathustra.’’ opus 30. | “Tes Bolides,” Cesar Franck, symphony of key . ; Th ie 

ly acquitted themselves with an | Tehaikovsky--‘‘Hamlet,’’ fantasy-overture, opus - No. 6, in C minor, opus 58, Glazounoff; pod Reet pig rs fe pad Line” » bye 

' aha ‘solos were W. 1 ting but | Wagner, Richard—Prelude to “Die Meister- overture, “Hiawatha,” Rubin Goldmerk: | tortissimo passages, the grees Semmeets 
i nie singer von ‘Nurnberg’; prelude to ‘‘Parsifal’’; symphonic dances, opus » GCS) | chords were in perfect unison ar 





A perfectly, 
4o's Ssopr. ar tia pert FF singe sus- 
Neha pu ry “of intonation which 
articusarty:” Weas:ng. The accom- 
nit b y the: rchesira also merits 


irene h “ot the: first three move- 
fea wa ninth symphony is so 
ed the the climax, or the fourth 
iA Sortra any impediments to a 
¥ portr , as here Beethoven en- 
“assistance “of .quartet and 
raat ‘y out his ideas. ‘The de- 
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f Ae ast movement, are so ex- 
fe tt the’ ‘ideal: is ‘almost’ impos- 
sto attain, many of the voice parts 
iy ned: ‘‘unsinguble,”. and they 

¢ het “ap ear so, if one may judge 

5 he i) uccéss so frequent in: at- 
: pis give the. choral movement. 
rily. ‘This movement is one of 

i “ Bpositions around which the din 
P<ritical and musical warfare has 
c <n aceasinely. for.years, and prob- 
ee remain a bone of contention 
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ws: are. found that can com- 


aed 


matic ch. gn the present appears ' 
erformance of the fourth 


Aor at general ‘effect of the 
singing Was not any 
oo vious occasions here, and 
or ehh efforts did not sur- 
The solo- 


-the orchestral part of the! 


es creditable to the Ce- | Walker. 


better | 


(hema pe 
ron i their difficulties bravely, | 


torts only. call for commenda- 

way ef attempt and not in 

- rot es ice, afault.not due to their 
iain C the tasks set by the com- 


nree ‘movements by the or- 
an creditable in inter- 
aintiness and elasticity 
ond, scherzo,, movement was 
keaty hens symphony perform- 
| eat ir a e adagio the work of the 
dwir i was admirable every way, 
‘ing. pane e strings of. the second 
: Spee, OPP ause throughout was 
yi wots , especially, so at the close 
a am, when Mr Gericke was 
; rd many times to bow ac- 

: ent bom: the platform. 
su ry of this. season's sym- 
ended to the program it 
ywn “soloists have appeared 
eo once af four works were giveu 
©: A “gt. tim @ anywhere and 13 works 
th sr for med for the. ‘first time in 
fing #8 oa compositions, rep- 
48 thors, made u the pro- 


by Ric oie agner 8 
, a _tschatkowsky each. 
! four honies were: played, 
hh, Acs pi were Cee hy. Beethoven. Among 
ty composers were Mrs H. 
| each "Chadwick Loeffler, Paine 
Wy Parker. rnst von: Dohnan- 
nist \ eae > his first appearence in 
a at th SS€ é concerts. 


Brahms D. 
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eal culture, 
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The current Symphony:‘season ended, as severa | 
of its predecessors have done, with Beethoven’s 
ninth symphony, which, in spite of a performance 
very splendid, stately, vivid and almost thrilling at 
times, failed as usual to arouse in the hearers the 
Virtually unattainable foll glow and uplift of that 
‘flery and exultant enthusiasm which the composer 


sought to portray and to impart in his poem of the | 
union of all voices of music in one immense rsan 


of joy and ascription. Of all the executants none 
failed to contribute in full measure of interest, 


effort and spirit, and a finer or more equable | 


achievement it would be difficult tu attain.. The 
orchestra was admirably ready, adequate and re- 


‘sponsive to Mr. Gericke’s desire, the Cecilia dealt 
intelligently and strongly by the choruses, in 


which it has made good showing on other ncca- 
sions, and the solo quartette, Mme. De Vere Sapo, 
Mies Stein and Messrs. Davies and Wit herspoon, 
exerted themselves nobly .and:.made so me true 
effects, although the soprano ‘alous ha; a vo ice 
sufficiently far-reaching forthe highest flights of 
the soaring strains. 

Thesymphony was preceded by the second 


‘¢‘Lenore’”’ overture, and the pretty little ‘‘Write me | 
idol,”’ | 


every day, good-bye, my beautiful 
quintette from Mozart's ‘Cosi fan tutte,”’ nicely 
sung by the same quartette and Mr. W. W. 


The Jast season for the old Music Hall has been 
remarkable for the considerable number of novel- 
ties—most of them worthy—produced, as well as 
for the many interasting and generally very able 
musicians who came as strangers, no less than for 
the unprecedently high average of the performances 
in point of intelligence, auim ation. earnestness and 
technical perfection. And so farewell, ‘They sav he 
made a good end on’t.”” The season will begin in 


the new hall on October 20. 14°° 
Commrienr HowarRD Matcom TICKNOR, 


THE CHATTERER. . 


The last Symphony rehearsal of the | 
sedson! Cheer up, girls, there'll be | 
others next autumn, and a rather ex- 
citing prospect it is, all things consid- 
ered. But today it is farewell to the 
old stamping ground of Boston’s musi- 
with another farewell 
performance tomorrow night. A sort of 
long drawn out leavetaking it will be, 
too, this snappirg off ofthe present from 
a past filled with ‘‘memorable occa- 
sions.'’ Heigho! 
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Beethoven’ s Ninth oe 


Music Hall ended its tonal career, on 
Saturday night, in a blaze of glory, in 
which floral decorations, frenzied hur- 
rahs, speegh-making, and other unusual 
excitement;blended. “Matters began aus- 
_piciously; on entering the hail the 
auditor found each musician’s stand dec- 
'Orated with flowers, while the cuon- 

ductor’s rack was covered with. floral 

tributes, and there was a ‘ninth sym- 
| phony audience” present, which 1s equiv- 
alent to saying that the ‘hall was packed 
to the doors. When Mr. CGrericke entered 
there was applause from audience and 
orchestra that seemed never to cease. 
The programme began with Beet- 
hoven’s ‘second ‘Leonora’ overture 

(which was written first) a good and 
dramatic beginning of an exciting con- 

cert. The Leonora overtures, Nos. 2 

and 3, cannot fail to impress upon the 
critical listener the weakness of the plot 
| of Beethoven’s single opera; everything 
happens at just the proper moment, 1n 
this opera, just as it does in a “New 

York Ledger” story, and ‘fhe trumpet 

calls cannot but recall to the mind the 

fact that if the Governor had arrived 
five minutes later. Floresian would have 
| been killed.and Pizarro triumphaat. But 


re 


Beethoven’s great music makes one bhiid | 


to the literary defects of ‘‘Widelio,” just 
as Mozart’s genius was abie to float the 
leaden libretto of ‘“‘The Magic Flute.”’ 
Mozart’s greatness was demonstrated 
in the next number of the programme, 
the very seldom heard quintette from 
“Cosi fan Tutti.” Mme, De Vere-Sép)9, 
Miss Gertrude May Stein, and Messrs. 
Ben Davies, Herbert Witherspoon and 
William W. Walker. were the singers, 
and their voices blended admirably. I'he 
ineffable beauty of this quintette caused 
it to become the gem of i‘he concert, and 
it seemed to accentuate the fact that di- 
rect melodic beauty is not to be de- 
spised in Music, even though such pure 
‘and intelligible progressions would be 


| scorned by many of the modern com- 


posers. 

It also demonstrated, by vivid contrast, 
how unvocal Beethoven was, for the 
suavity and delicacy of the vocalism of 
this quintette, and the screaming “f the 
finale of the ninth symphony, were «as 
far apart as the poles. 
lowed the ending of this delicious num- 
ber, an encore that would not be gain- 
‘said spite of all rules to the contrary; 


the applause was persistent and furi- . 


ous. 


The first movement was grandly rer- 
formed, especially in that tremendous 
chromatic coda in which the strings and 
bassoons sound like the mighty serges 
ae the ocean. 

The Scherzo is rather a grotesque than 


via splendidly done, and the ke 


An encore fol- , 


After this came the great “ninth!” - 


ae Aes hich oy enti ad ron pth: 
deserves a word of especial praié 
Beethoven loved this humble’ it ‘ 


Already in his first symphony at a 


erates it from its tonic-domina 


bondage, in the eighth symphony) 
gives it comical prominénce, ai nd 
in the ninth he causes the kettle-c 
to converse on equal terms with # it ts m 
versatile musical, brethren. The Ne 
soon, too, (Beethoven’s Rad Sib str : 
ment when he was in lively mood) a 
the horn did excellent work . ‘in 3 
performance of this movement. -' 
Coda was made as brusque as the ¢ 
poser’s heart could wish. 

i e beauty of the Adagio, nie 

ation of two themes, can never ] 

esamaerated: and Beethoven was fn 
deaf when he wrote it! So deaf that h he 
could not even hear the applause that: 
followed it! This movement is as ter 
der as the Scherzo is bold, or the Alleg 
majestic; ft would be impossible. to fin 
three symphonic movements in “bett 
contrast, better foils to each other, t 
these instrumental ones; but: no 
the composer introduces his voias 
treats them exactly as if they 
clarinettes or violins, things of wood 
metal and not of flesh and blood, ¢ 
the result is so strained that the tl 
of the audience ache in sympathy 
the singers. PM 

But the instrumental part is: ingeniow it nN 
Note a few of the effects that are nts : 
ways sufficiently dwelt upon by | i Rs 
commentators—Beethoven is going. “ : . 
sing about the millennium,’ the, ere § : 
universal love, (he loved liberty, ant 
that brought forth “Egmont” an th 


ry, 


Heroic symphony, he believed in ur x re 


+s , ey’ 
é ‘wit: he 


A sal fraternity, and that brought . fo! ef 


this finale) but before he touche 
happy theme he must give us. the 
verse of the picture, and the rfl: i ch 
of the opening chords portrays all i 
sorrow and crime, the contention un 
misery of mankind. "a 
Hie causes the contrabasses to ret 
tne tumult, as a Redeemer mig? 
promise peace to a suffering race, a 
the result is a dialogue which fore 
ows the entrance of the human — 
for the first time in symphony, and 4 
forms an admirable bridge to the 
vation; he passes in review the thet 
of the preceding movements and 
up his symphony (the first time © 
this was ever done in Music) re | 
proceeds to his climax. e. i 
The contrabass phrases are consi le’ 
the most important ever written fs th 
instrument. Wagner used to Tellears 
his musicians to death on this ; ie 
lar part of the symphony, in hi a 
Dresden days, and Mr. Gericke 
spared his men in this particul: a. 
the result was wonderful, altho apt 
should have preferred @ gah: 
tempo at the first. 


se re “i ¥ 
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[ Mi A . FRS ' | savagery of an Aristophanes than wit 
‘ 7 Ds the wit of a Martial. But the great dé 


velopment of that peculiar three-notes 
figure which alternately chatters an 

thunders through the entire movement 

was splendidly done, and the kettle-dr t 

deserves a word of especial praise. How 
Beethoven loved this humble instrament! 
Already in his first symphony he lide’ 
erates it from its tonic-dominant-playing” 
bondage, in the eighth symphony | ie 
gives it comical prominence, and here 
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eer er tenses re volte p Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony. 
be ‘singer 
particularly pleasing. The accom- | | 
; ° e Aine’y -rahs, speech-making, and other unusual | in the ninth he causes the kettle-drun 
énts in. the ninth symphony is so achievement it would be difficult tu attain. The | 
orated with flowers, while the con- | ment when he was in lively mood) and) 
ass taken tne aan] ‘Salsaeetly. sod strongiy ty the choruses, 
‘alent to saying that the hall was packea | Poser’s heart could wish. 
ble to attain, many of the voice parts 
The programme began with LBeet- deaf when he wrote it! So deaf that he 
tempis to give the choral movement effects, although the soprano alous has a voice 
cert. The Leonora overtures, Nos, 2 | majestic; It would be impossible to fing: 
firs which at. th nt. “t , ens 2 : the composer introduces his voices, 
ae at the present appears | quintette from Mozart's ‘Cosi fan tutte,” nicely 15 agus dd a teins). eid Armaggeyay rs Mm ao i 


‘ving of special commendation in an 
ye i ‘he quintet sang the prief Mozart ex- 
aut | : : sought to portray and to impart in his poem of 
: s blended perfectly, Mme de P P of the Music Hall ended its tonal career, on 
Mpaniment by the erchestra also merits failed to contribute in full measure of interest, | mes 
| excitement blended. -Matters began aus- | to converse on equal terms with its more” 
‘Marked that the climax, or the fourth] orchestra was admirably ready, aldequate and re- , 
ductor’s rack was covered with floral {the horn did excellent work in the 
The de- 
‘ to the doors. When Mr, Gericke entered The beauty of the Adagio, with is 
being termed “unsingable,”. and they Miss Stein and Messrs. Davies and Wit herspoon, 
lioven’s ‘gecond “Leonora” overture | could not even hear the applause that 
Satisfactcrily. This movement is one of | sufficiently far-reaching forthe highest flights of | 
| 
abl will’ remain a bone of contention and 8, cannot fail to impress upon the three symphonic movements in better 
problematical. this opera, just as it does in a “New treats them exactly as if they were 
sung by the same quartette and Mr. W. W. 


fants preceding the coda and the dou- | 2inth symphony, which, in spite of a perfo | 
fertee procen ing, tt : 7 : #. performance 
des P tissimo of the finale were also | very splendid, stately, vivid and almost thrilling at | : 
inter puration waleh was at. all times’ times, failed as usual to arouse in the hearers the Closing symphony Concert— 
most ) : virtually unattainable foll glow and uplift of that | 
@erpt beautizully, which, even with the 
fere-Sapio’s soprano part being sus- union of all voices of music in one immense reean Satu : 
Rothad with’ a. | rs : ore rday night, in a blaze of glory, in 
oor with a purity of intonation which | of joy and ascription. Of all the executants none which floral decorations, Prenuted “hur. 
‘@ word of-praise. - | effort and piri 
/ he strength of the first three move- opel, Gada Aner of more equabie | piciously; on entering the hail the | Versatile musical brethren. The hate, 
auditor found each musician’s stand dec- | 800n, too, (Beethoven’s favorite instrdsy 
part, presents many impediments to a 
proper portrayal, as here Beethove "| sponsive to Mr. Gericke’s desire, the Cecili aly 
hb espe ghia ;, a dealt tributes. and there was a “ninth sym- J Performance of this movement. The” 
shor . ‘phony audience” present, which is equiv- | Coda was made as brusque as the comis: 
Mands of the last movement are so ex- which it has made good showing on other occa- bist 
acting that the ideal’ is almost impos-| sions, and the solo quartette, Mme. Da Vere Sapio, , 
there was applause from audience and peabaeeisenh o peer Sage rhe can cpg be 
@ertainly appear so, if one may judge| exerted them | orchestra that seemed never to cease. exaggerated; and beethoven was stone 
‘by the ndnsuccess so _ frequcnt A at SumeeEteS : ROUy . ANG: Sew '00 mie tens 
) (which was written first) 2 good and 4 followed it! This movement is as ten- 
ie which the “in | the soaring strains. dramatic beginning of an exciting con- | der.as the Scherzo is bold, or the Allegna: 
aged unceasingly for years, and prob- Thesymphony was preceded by the second 
Maiilveices.are. found that can com-| ‘‘Lenore” overture, and the pretty little “Write me critical listener the weakness of the plot Homage me pe or rig to ann fe, than 
pete with the orchestral part of the| every day, good-bye, my beautiful idol,”’ of Beethoven’s single opera; everything ese instrumentai ones, ut now: 
~ While the performance of the fourth | Yor st : larinett ] ing ior 
Wi € , the ‘th | ork Ledger’ story, and fhe trumpet clarinettes or violins, things of wood or 
art was at times creditable to the Ce- | calls cannot but recall to the mind the metal and not of flesh and blood, ang 


ve a chorus, the general effect of the Walker. 


‘ensemble singing was not any better 
than on’ previous occasions here, and 
faithful-and ‘heroic efforts did_not sur- 
mount vocal impossinilities. The solo- 
ists confronted their difficulties bravely, 
but their efforts only call for commenda- 
tion in the way ef attempt and not in 
the performance, a fault not due to their 


The Jast season for the old Music Hall bas been 
remarkable for the considerable number of novel- 
ties—most of them worthy—produced, as well as 
for the many interasting and generally very able 


musicians who came as strange rs, no less than for 


the unprecedently high average of the performances 
in point of intelligence, auim ation, earnestness and 


a 


fact that if the Governor had arrived 
five minutes later. Floresian would have 
been killed and Pizarro trviumphaat. But 


Beethoven's great music makes one bDlid | 


to the literary defects of ‘“‘idelio,” just 
as Mozart’s genius was able to float the 
leaden libretto of ‘‘The Magic Flute.” 
Mozart’s greatness was demonstrated 
in the next number of the programme, 


the result is so strained that the throats 
of the audience ache in sympathy with 
the singers. | 

But the instrumental pact is ingenious. 
Note a few of the effects that are not al- 
ways sufficiently dwelt upon by the 
commentators—Beethoven is going to 
sing about the millennium, the era of 
universal love, (he loved liberty, and 


that brought forth “Egmont” ani the? 
i eroic symphony, he believed in mniver- | 
sal fraternity, and that brought forth | 
this finale) but before he touches his 
i happy theme he must give us the re< 
I vorse of the picture, and the dissonance 
lof the opening chords portrays all the 


technical perfection. And so farewell, “They sav he 


made @ good end on’t.”” The season will begin in the very seldom heard quintette from 


“Cosi fan Tutti.” Mme. De Vere-Sép)9, 
Miss Gertrude May Stein, and Messrs. 
Ben Davies, Herbert Witherspoon and 
William W. Walker. were the singers, 
and their voices blended admirably. lhe 


: r. 
ete awe ‘spy hetian ee by the or- 
shestra were highly creditable in inter- ad 
pretation. The daintiness and elasticity the new hall on October 20. [4° “ 
‘of the second, scherzo, movement was Comm tnnr HowaRD Matcom TICKNOR, 
3 i¢ feature of the symphony perform- sei 


part. he applause throughout was 
very liberal, especially so at the close 
of the program, when Mr Gericke was 
allied forward many times to bow ac- 
knowledgnents from the platform. 

In the summary of this season’s sym- 
‘ hor ‘work appended to the program it 
is shown that 22 soloists have appeared 
at. the concerts, four works were give 
for the first time anywhere and 13 works 


twere performed for the first time in | 


‘Boston. Ninety-four compositions, rep- | 
I “yepagae 3 48 authors, made up the pro- , 


grams, Beethoven leading with 11, fol- 


THE CHATTERER. . 


The last Symphony rehearsal of the 
sedson! Cheer up, girls, there'll be . 
others next autumn, and a rather ex- | 
citing prospect it is, all things consid- 
ered. But today it is farewell to the | 
old stamping ground of Boston’s musi- 
cal culture, with another farewell 
performance tomorrow night. A sort of 
long drawn out leavetaking it will be, 
too, this snappirg off ofthe present from 


ineffable beauty of this quintette caused 
it to become the gem of ‘he concert, and 
it seemed to accentuate the fact that di- 
rect melodic beauty is not to be de- 
spised in Music, even though such pure 
and intelligible progressions would he 
scorned by many of the modern com- 
posers. 


It also demonstrated, by vivid contrast, | 


how unvocal Beethoven was, for the 
suavity and delicacy of the vocalism cf 
this quintette, and the screaming xf the 
finale of the ninth symphony, were as 


sorrow and crime. the contention and” 
misery of mankind. ee 

Hie causes the contrabasses ‘to r2buke” 
tne tumult, as a Redeemer might 


‘promise peace to a suffering race, and 


the result is a dialogue which foreshad+ 
ows the entrance of the human voice 
for the first time in symphony, and also 
forms an admirable bridge to the inmo- 
vation; he passes in review the themes 
of the preceding movements and sums§_ 
up his symphony (the first time that | 
this was ever done in Music) before he” 


far apart as the poles. An encore fol- , 
lowed the ending of this delicious num- 
ber, an encore that would not be gain- 


the. American composers were Mrs H. said spite of all rules to the contrary; 

_A. Beach, Chadwick, Loeffler, Paine the applause was persistent and furi- . 

iH. W. Parker. Ernst von Dohnan- ous. 

After this came the great “ninth!” — 

The first movement was grandly per- 
formed, especially in that tremendous 
chromatic coda in which the strings and 
bassoocns sound like the mighty serges 
of the ocean. 

The Scherzo is rather a grotesque than 


owed by Richard Wagner 8, Brahms 5. 
Mozart and Tschaikowsky 4 each. 
‘Twenty-four symphonies were played, 
five of which were by Beethoven. Among 


proceeds to his climax. ath 

The contrabass phrases are considered” 
the most important ever written for this” 
instrument. Wagner used to rehearse 
his musicians to death on this partictt- 
lar part of the symphony, in his old 
Dresden days, and Mr. Gericke had not 
spared his men in this particular either; " 
the result was wonderful, although we 
should have preferred a little siower 
tempo at the first. ¥, Bar, 

Then came the theme itself, the supe) 


a past filled with ‘‘memorable occa- 
sions.’” Heigho! 


‘yi, pianist, made his first appearance 1n 
‘America at these concerts. 
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“Glorified ‘Yankee Doodle’”’ by sn emi- 
nent Bostonian; it has been made into 


ah and one hears it in church as_ 
“Rise my Soul, and stretch they wings.” | 
It proceeds by steps, not skips, (conjunct | | 

. {some most welcome statements, among 


movement) as a theme to be sung by a. : 
mt ie 


‘multitude ought to do; it comes close to 
that ideal multitude-melody, “Ged Save — 
‘the Queen” in this respect. 


. The character of the variations shows 
how strenuously Beethoven was seck- 
ing for some counierpoise to the strength 
of the form used in the first movement 
of symphony, the Sonata-allegro. This 
latter being chiefly development of fig- 
ures, Beethoven set variations as a 
proper foil to it. The difference he- 
tween variation and development may 
be stated thus—variations treat’ 
theme as a whole, develooment treacs its 
separate members: Variation is to re- 
paint, ornament and embellish the orig- 
inal edifice; Development is to pull it 
down and build a new one with its 
bricks. 

The Cecilia chorus entered upon its 
herculean task. with courage and con- 
fidence, and it succeeded as well as any 
band, short of a band of angels, could. 
The soloists were Mme. De Vere-Sap'a, 
Miss Stein, and Messrs. Davies and 
Witherspoon, who had done such excel- 
lent work in the infinitely more singable 
Mozart quintette They did ‘their pos- 
sible’? and caught the enthusiasm cf the 
The climax goes quite beyond 
the human larynx: the tenors and 
basses offered to kiss all the world (pre- 
sumably beginning with the sopranus 
and altos) and all went upon that aerial 
excursion—‘‘High among the star pa- 
vilions’’—without actual disaster. Beet- 
hoven’s deliriums of joy, as witness the 
end of ‘Fidelio,’’ and this exciting iin‘sh, 
are among the impracticalities of sTusic; 
if the millennium is to be a celebration 
as wild as this we are certain that every- 
body will have a severe headache the 
next morning. 

Having sung about the era of brother-. 
ly love. it was comparatively easy to 
proceed to exemplify it, and the last mu- 


sical minutes in the dear old hall in. 


which so many happy moments lave 
been spent, and so many colds causht, 
were certainly out of the common. First 
it was Mr. Gericke: he ‘vas cailed for 


and again amid cheering such as mignt 
characterize a political cenvention just 
after the nomination of a popular candi- 
date. This wild hurrahing grew to such 
proportions that he deterinined upon a 
mianiy struggle with the itnglisn lJan- 
guage; in the combat he canie off victor 
in a charming manner. It was deiight- 
ful to witness the great affection in 
which the Boston public holds this con- 
ductor, and it is fully deserved, for he is 
one orf the great orchestral ieaders 


of ‘the world and he it was who first set 
the high standard which our orchestra 
‘maintains. 

' After the Choryphaeus there came the 
Choregus,.the orchestra’s conductor was 


(street-song) by a German critic, and _ 


the | life. 


| way, a trip on a steamer, or an enter- 
'tainment that may in after years be 
used as a date to excite the envy of 


| | the 
with imperious power and recalled again | the young and enlarge self-importance, 
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he has elevated the musical standard o2 


the entire’country, he has won <he right 
to a permanent place in the musical 
history of America. His speeca 
evidently quite informal, but contained 


which one may mention § the 
lusion to the fire-proof character cf the 
new ‘hall and the mention of 
Gericke’s indefinite retention as 
ductor. 
sicians, the conductor, everybody 
cept the critics, whose task is well- 
known to be a thankless one and there- 
fore not to be thanked. And so, amidst 
a reign of excitement and enthusiasm, 
unparalleled at a symphony concert, the 
old Music Hall passes out of our rniusical 
There are many memories cling- 
ing around it; will not some one write 
its history? Louis C. ison, 
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LAST SYMPHONY =| 


er AL 
Of Beethoven as Well as of the 


19th Season of the Symphony 
Concerts—A Very Large Audi- 


ence Hears the Stupendous Ninth. 


The program of the 2th and last 
concert of the 12th season of the Sym- 
phony concerts was given in Music Hail 
last night, Mr. Gericke, conductor. It 
was as fcllows: 

Overture, ‘‘Leonore’’ Nw. 2 
Quintet from ‘‘Cosi fan Tutte’’ 
Symphony No. 9 

Mvcsic Hall was crowded with an 
audience drawn partly from desire to 
hear the Chcral symphony and partly, 
perhaps, from -the vish to say in after 
years, “I heard the last Symphony 
coucert in the old Music Hall’; for 
there are many who are always ready 
to yay for the privilege of assisting 
at the first or the last of any. hing 
whether it be a ride through the Sub- 


con- 


There was really no need of includ- 
ing the quintet of Mozart in the pro- 
gram. It is delightful music in its 

roper place, the opera, when it is fol- 
owed immediately by the chorus that 
procedes it. The opera itself, also, is 
never performed here; but given in 
the little theatre at Munich it is a)! 
thing of exquisite beauty according | 
to the testimony of all who have heard 
it there, and even in an opera house | 
of the size ot the Dresden theatre it 
is a aelight.) But in concert and w:th- 
cut the archness and the irony of the, 
dramatic situation, and with the 4 
tension, by absurd ee of the 27 
measures to twice that number, ne 
music is wilhout significance. The 
overture with the symphony phony 
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have been cnough. Yes, the symphon 
alcne would have been enough, for it 


was. 


Mr. | 


He thanked the public, tha mu- | 
eX | 
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|| wish that Mr, 
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4 and Gluck, Richard Strauss, Schubert, 
~~ $¢humann, Mendelssohn, Grieg with 3. 
The new symphonies were by Berger, 


to them. | 
cially to be congratulated on her ar- 
tistry. 
W. W. Walker, sang the quintet by Mo- 
gart with such effect that after two or 


A ;¢ 
ye 
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ait 


unparalleled emotion. I know of noth- 
ing in symphonic music equal to the 
opening measures in which Beethoven 
brcods over the precise tonality that is 
best suited to the capreasion of his tu- 
multuous thoughts. nd whatis there to 
be compared with the heavenly beauty 
of the slow movement? The finale is 
the weakest movement of the four, for 
if there are a few pages of stupendous 
grandeur, if the music is once, as Mr. 
Runciman finely said, lost somewhere 
among the stars, there are also pages 
of useless labor and shrieking brutality. 

The performance of this work was, on 
the whoie, inferior to certain perform- 
ances that have been given here. Es- 
pecially is this true of the first raove- 
ment, which was read in stiff and aca- 
demic fashion. The reading of the 
scherzo was an improvement, but again 


‘fn the adagio there was an absence of 


poetic feeling and high imagination. 
Seldom, if ever, have I heard the theme 
in D major, that loveliest of all themes, 
sung with less tenderness. On the oth- 
er hand, the finale was given for the 
most part with breadth and spirit. The 
chorus, which was made up of mem- 
bers of the Cecilia, attacked valiantly 
the difficulties thrown at it recklessly 
by the composer, and its performance 
was one of the most brilliant features 
of the concert. The solo singers, Mrs. 
de Vere-Sapio, Miss Stein, Messrs, Ben 
Davies and Herbert Witherspoon, were 
equally courageous and made much of 
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what a depth of stupidity an ‘English 
composer can plunge himself when.he 
thinks he is winging his flight toward 
the azure, | iden | 

Let ts hope that Mr. Gericke will 
continue to be liberal in his views, 
There are names that should be more 
familiar to the Symphony audience: 
Among the French and Belgians, Char- 


‘pentier, Debussy, d’Indy, Dukas, Block, 


Benoit, Rébaud, Pierné, de Bréville, 
Chausson (I name at random).  Giaz- 
ounoft,. Balakireff and Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff would give many pleasure. And I 
confess that I should like to hear Edgar 
Stillman Kelley’s ‘Aladdin Suite’; buc 
Mr. Kelley is an American who’has the 
misfortune not to live in Boston. ae 

Whether French and Russian works | 
are’ performed here under Mr. Gericke | 
in the spirit in which they are written 
and felt by the composers is another 
question. It is undoubtedly hard for 
a man of Mr. Gericke’s -artistic edu- | 
cation and career in Vienna’ to sympa-. 
thize fully with the ultra modern mu- 
sic of France and Russia, to. appreci- 
ate the peculiar effects of rhythm and | 
color, to divine the intention: Nogone 


: 


].can be more faithful in rehearsal, more 


scrupulous in desire for a perfect per- 


the ungrateful, repulsive music allotted - 


Mrs. de Vere-Sapio is espe-! 


These same singers, with Mr. 


three recalls they were obliged to sing 


’ 
' 


/ 
! 


it again. 


Mr. Gericke was welcomed heartily 
when he came upon the stage, and after 
the concert he was applauded so en- 
thusiastically that he made a short 
speech of thanks to orchestra and audi- 
ence, Major Higginson was then called 
for, and he spoke at considerable | 
length, He gave a history of the or- | 
‘chestra; he congratulated the players; 
he thanked the audience for its gener- 
ous interest, and he expressed the 
Gericke might be the, 
conductor as long as_ he himself was 
connected with the orchestra. 

The first concert of the 20th season 
will be Oct. 20 in New Music Hall. I 


understand ‘that Beethoven’s Missa Sol- f 


emnis: will then be performed. . 


Philip Hale. 


- 


R. GERICKE was commendably 


formance than is Mr. Gericke when he | 
has determined to lead one of these ; 
works; but he has not a flaming tem- ; 
perament, nor is his personal enthusi- | 
asm, however great or small it may | 
be, contagious. There is much music ° 
that reveals his admirable qualities as 
in full day. On the other hand I fear. 
that he is constitutionally ineapable of 
giving passionate performances of 
works that do not really appeal to him. 
works that he regards as bizarre or 4 
a little sensational. He glows when he: 
leads the austere music of Brahms; he. 


‘4s chilly when he leads a work like the 


this be 


eatholic in his choice of com-| 


positions last season. 
ven led with 11 performances, 


Wagner followed with 8, Brahms with | 


5, Tschaikowsky and Mozart with 4, 


Glazounoff, Mozart. France was rep- 


Beetho- | 


) 


Pathetic ‘Symphony of Techaikowsky. 
I am aware that many in Boston still ; 
prefer Haydn and Spohr to Tschaikow- | 
sky, Franck, Lalo, d’Indy, Richard » 
Strauss and others; and to them it is. 
perhaps a joy when an ultra modern 
work does not make an immediate ef- 
fect; nor do they stop to ask whether 
the fault of the music or ‘the { 
conductor or their own lack of imagina- 


Lamoureux: 

state of military, discipline. * - 

gtrings, playing as one man, 

surprising effects of homogeneousness, | | 
sonority, nuance; the wind 1s perhaps | 

the best we know: the wood-wind has, 
an astonishing finesse and the Drass: @ 
superb brilliance. | And. thus :he* obtains. 


in works wherein lyricism is “not: 
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a “Must. Hall the stran- 
. vst down. lt was com- 
men who are engaged In 
old place, and as they 
d the dinner pails and 
“por -in all their glory never 
~ Since the work of tearing 
n on ‘Monday, there has becn 
oe excitement among the work- 
mt nebody was injudicious enough 
= a that this was one of 
“pull put up when the old 
f 3 3€ rv ing rum prevailed, and it is 
eomewher in one of the pil- 
ried a jug of this‘: same ancient 
1 ‘the hope of finding the 
‘spurs Rithe men or not is the ques- 
me he fact remains that the work is 
jastened at a great rate. - Practical- 
| » of the hall has been cleaned 
ne: “o pu: nding-board has been taken 
ol 111 who saw how one end of it 
‘sheathed are breathing prayers 
to think that fire never 
for if it had, this hollow 
Pewoute have curtained the 

, =, flame. 
ere will be some accident the 


t allowed in the place, but , 


at t 3e door is constantly visited 

00d old Bostonian who cannot 
ve the historic old place go with- 
" yle x wlic, it it is nothing maré 

, That is just what 

1-ask i for, “Give me something 
¥ ie = to ‘keep for my very own— 
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orders for their seat plates. Still ra 


have wanted even more, and have asked 
| they might not purchase the entire sea 


These old ‘seats are of black walnut, and 


are not. at. all bad souvenirs. Then, too, 


in the green room there were: two hand- 


some wall brackets which have been dis- 
posed of, and each of the chairs found a 
covetous owner. Wherever the lights were 
fastened onto the balcony there were 
plaster rosettes, and these were spoken for 
even before they were taken down. 
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WorKS PERFORMED AT THE SYMPHONY CONCERTS DURING THE SEASON 
1899-1900. * 


- 


Works marked with an asterisk (*) were given for the first time in B 
Works marked with a dagger (ft) were given for the first time el 


ARENSKI, ANTON: Concerto for Pianoforte, in F minor, opus -3.* 
(KATHERINE RuTH Heyman. a 
BacH: Chaconne in D minor (Scored for Orchestra by Raff) 5 
Beacu, Mrs. H. H. A.: Concerto for Pianoforte, in C-sharp minor, 
opus 45. (Mrs. H. H. A. BEacH.). . . 
BEETHOVEN : Symphony No. 2, in D major, opus 36 
Overture to Goethe’s ‘ Egmont, ” opus 84 pa ; 
Concerto for Pianoforte, No. 5, in E-flat major, opus " = 
(IenacE J. PADEREWSKI.) . . het Nh tor Bed 
Symphony No. 6, in F major, “ Pastorale,” opus 68 
Symphony No. 8, in F major, opus 93 . . ae ee eae 
Recitative, “ Abscheulicher ! ” and Aria, “ Komm, Hoffnung,” 
from “ Fidelio.” (MILKA TERNINA.) 
Overture to “ Leonore,” No. 1, opus 138 
Symphony No. 7, in A major, opus g2. DNS pea MERE en oa 
Concerto for Pianoforte, No. 4, in G major, opus 58. (ERNST 
VON DOHNANYI.) «© - © 6 6 6 8 8 we es 
Overture to “ Leonore, ”’ No. 2, opus 72... bah gg tas 
Symphony No. g, in D minor, ‘ Choral,” opus 126. (CLEMEN- 
TINE DE VERE-—SAPIO, GERTRUDE May STEIN, BEN DAVIES, 
HERBERT WITHERSPOON; and Chorus of Members of the 
Ceousany 3°. 0 8 Se eee a ee 
BELLINI: Recitative, ‘“ Sediziose voci,’’ and Aria, ‘Casta Diva,” 
from “ Norma.’”” (MARCELLA SEMBRICH.) . . + + + 
BERGER, WILHELM: Symphony in B-flat major, opus 71 ihr tuek Si Tete 
BERLIOZ : Three movements from the Dramatic Symphony, “ Romeo 
et Juliette,” opus 17. we ee ees 
Overture to “‘Le Roi Léar,” opus 4 ‘ 
Boropin: Symphony No. 1, in E-flatmajor . . . .- 
BrauMs: Symphony No. 4, in E minor, opus98 . ....+. - 
Three Hungarian Dances; Nos. 1, 2, and 3. (Scored by 
Brahms and Parlow.) . . .. . 
Tragische Ouvertiire, opus 81. wana 
Symphony No. 2, in D major, opus 73 
Symphony No. 1, in C minor, opus 68 . 


Cuapwick: “ Adonais,” Elegiac Overture (MS.) f 
Cowen: “The Dream of Endymion,” Scena.* (BEN Davies.) 
DRAESECKE, FELIX: Jubel-Ouvertiire* . . . 


Dvor&K: Concerto for Violoncello, in B enatll opus 104. (ALWIN 
SCHROEDER.) ont vo 
Symphonic Poem, “ Heldenlied, ‘s opus roi* 
FRANCK: Symphony in D minor . Vi eaten 


@ ® @ 


» composed of. little | 


‘pattern, while | ‘Les Eolides,” Symphonic Poem * 


Fucus: Serenade for String Orchestra, No. 1, in D major, ‘opus 
GLazouNoFF: Symphony No. 6, in C minor, opus 48". 
| GLuck: Overture to “ Iphigénie en Aulide ” (Coda by Wagner) . 
Ballet Suite No. 2 (I.-A. Gevaert) . . . at o> ry tig 
Air, “ Divinités du Styx,” from “ Alceste.” (CLARA BuTT.) 
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‘gest audience yet sat down. It was com- 


“posed of the workmen who are engaged in 
sf ; x Spee 


tearing down the old place, and as they 


"gathered around the dinner pails and 


“smoked, the pops in all their glory never 
“looked jollier. Since the work of tearing 


“dewn began on Monday, there has been 
“more or less excitement among the work- 


eer 
Ye : 
mM, 


“men, for somebody was injudicious enough 
/to make the remark that this was one of 
“the last buildings put up when the old 
custom of serving rum prevailed, and it is 


“rumored that somewhere in one of the pil- 
lars is Buried a jug of this same ancient 
/stuff. Whether the hope of finding the 
_treasure spurs the men or not is the ques- 


tion, but the fact remains that the work is 


being hastened at a great rate. Practical- 


ly the inside of the hall has been cleaned 
‘out. The sounding-board has been taken 
“down, and all who saw how one end of it 
“was double sheathed are breathing prayers 


of-thankfulness to think that fire never 


\touched the place, for if it had, this hollow 
‘sereen instantly would have curtained the 
“great stage with flame. _ 

For fear there will be some accident the 


cs : 
Pat! 
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ple are not allowed in the place, but , 


the guard at the door is constantly visited | 


“by some good old Bostonian who cannot 
_bear to have the historic old place go with- 
put one tangible relic, if it is nothing mare 


Cate 
oA 


‘than a bit of plaster. That is just what 
-one woman asked for, ‘Give me something 
of the old hall to keep for my very own— 
“I don’t care what it is if it is only a splinter 
of wood or a bit of plaster.’’ Colonel 
“Henry L. Higginson gave orders to have 
‘gil the statuary and the old clock carefully 
removed. ‘Frederic R. Comee secured for 
z is souvenir the old bell which has for 


. 


years tinkled at the Winter-street entrance, 
ar d L. H. Mudgett is happy in the posses- 


« 
it 


plow! ng trumpets which surmounted the 
‘chandeliers. Those chandeliers were hailed 


ound that they were composed of little 
2oman lamps of a fine old pattern, while 
bove were the cupids. Some of the relic 
sekers would be content with nothing but 
he number and letter plate which marked 
the seat they had sat in for years. At the 
very first these seats had been removed to 
‘the basement, and are there piled up 


sion of one of those little bronze cupids. 


delight, for upon examination it was — 


are not at all bad souvenirs. Then, too, 
in the green room there were two hand- 


At noon today in Music Hall the stran- | 


aged around in the dusty débris, until | 
finally he decided that the only way to do 
was to wait, so he left his name and the 
numbers, P. 28 and 29, with Superinten- 
dent Russell, and secured the promise that 
he should have them. abe 

Strange to say others have been seized 
with the same desire, and have left their 
orders for their seat plates. Still others 


| have wanted even more, and have asked if 


they might not purchase the entire seats. 
These old seats are of black walnut, and 


some wall brackets which have been dis- 


' posed of, and each of the chairs found a 


covetous owner. Wherever the lights were 
fastened on to the baleony there were 
plaster rosettes, and these were spoken for 
even before they were taken down. 
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WorRKS PERFORMED AT THE SYMPHONY CONCERTS DURING THE SEASON 
; 1899-1900. 


Works marked with an asterisk (*) were given for the first time i 
e in Boston. 
Works marked with a dagger (t) were given for the first time as sity 


_—- 


ARENSKI, ANTON: Concerto for Pianoforte, in F minor, opus 3 * 
(KATHERINE RuTH Heyman. aa ae ce : 
Bacu: Chaconne in D minor (Scored for Orchestra by Raff) 
BeacuH, Mrs. H. H. A.: Concerto for Pianoforte, in C-sharp minor, 
opus 45. (Mrs. H. H. A. BEACH.) . 
BEETHOVEN : Symphony No. 2, in D major, opus 36 
Overture to Goethe’s ‘‘ Egmont,”’ opus 84 pe gels ag SET ra 
Concerto for Pianoforte, No. 5, in E-flat major, opus 73. 
(IcGNACE J. PADEREWSKI.) . . . ... . 
Symphony No. 6, in F major, “ Pastorale,’’ opus 68 
Symphony No. 8, in F major, opus 93 “sal 
Recitative, ‘‘ Abscheulicher!” and Aria, ‘*‘ Komm, 
from “ Fidelio.”” (MILKA ‘TERNINA.) 
Overture to “* Leonore,”’ No. 1, opus 138 
Symphony No. 7, in A major, opus 92 pritcg) weahiniiice mney Aa One 
Concerto for Pianoforte, No. 4, in G major, opus 58. (ERNST 
VON DOHNANYI.) . . « + = . 
Overture to “ Leonore,”’ No. 2, opus 72 hgh ee eit kie acranne 
Symphony No. 9g, in D minor, ‘ Choral,” opus 125. (CLEMEN- 
TINE DE ViRE-SAPIO, GERTRUDE MAy STEIN, BEN DAVIES, 
HERBERT WITHERSPOON; and Chorus of Members of the 
CRCHIY sa e e e: Gee eee ee ee ee 
BELLINI: Recitative, “ Sediziose voci,’’ and Aria, “Casta Diva,” 
from “Norma.” (MARCELLA SEMBRICH.) . . + + «+ > 
BERGER, WILHELM: Symphony in B-flat major, opus 71 * ae 
BeRLIoz: Three movements from the Dramatic Symphony, ‘* Romeo 
ot Tuletté,” COUT? 6c OR se ee 
Overture to ‘“‘ Le Roi Léar,’”’ opus 4 


° e e 


£ 99 
Hofinung, 


Boropin: Symphony No. 1, in E-flat major 


BRAHMS: Symphony No. 4, in E minor, opus938 . . . -» + +. 
Three Hungarian Dances; Nos. 1, 2, and 3. (Scored by 
Brahms and Parlow.) . . . . . Pe 2% 
Tragische Ouvertiire, opus 81 we @ 
Symphony No. 2, in D major, opus 73 
Symphony No. 1, in C minor, opus 68 
Cuapwick: “ Adonais,’’ Elegiac Overture (MS.) Tf 
Cowen: “The Dream of Endymion,” Scena.* (BEN Davies.) . 
DRAESECKE, FELIX: Jubel-Ouvertiire * ev ee ee 
Dvor&K: Concerto for Violoncello, in B minor, opus 104. (ALWIN 
SCHROEDER.) 0 6 oxo Ho eres . 
Symphonic Poem, “ Heldenlied,” opus 111 ” 
FRANCK: Symphony in D minor 
‘Les Kolides,’’ Symphonic Poem * eich ed oe eee 
HucHsS: Serenade for String Orchestra, No. 1, in 1) major, opus 9 . 
GLazounorF: Symphony No. 6, in C minor, opus 58 * . * Meets 
Giuck: Overture to “Iphigénie en Aulide ” (Coda by Wagner) . 
Ballet Suite No. 2 (I’.-A. Gevaert) we) Dah ae 
Air, “ Divinités du Styx,” from “ Alceste.”” (CLARA BUTT.) . 





GOLDMARK, Kart: Overture to the “Prometheus. Bound” of 
fEschylus, opus OO prises bo ines cairo 4 
Overture, “Sappho,” opus 44 ___. 2 
GOLDMARK, RuBIN: Overture to “ Hiawatha ” (MS. ) t. 
Griec: Concerto for Pianoforte, in A minor, opus 16. (FANNY 
BLOOMFIELD-ZEISLER.) . . . . «2 se ew ew 
Symphonische Tanze, opus 64* . 
Suite No. 1, from the Music to “ Peer Gynt, * ‘opus 46 ye 
HANDEL: Recitative, ‘‘Deeper and deeper still,’ and Aria, ‘‘ Waft 
her, angels,” from ‘“‘Jephthah.” (BEN DavigEs.) . . . 
Haypn: Symphony in G major, “Oxford” ..... . 
Symphony in G major, “ Military ” 
HUMPERDINCK: Maurische Rhapsodie * eiancee. wat tetiint. deh, 8 
D’INDY, VINCENT: ‘ Médée,”’ Orchestral Suite after Catulle 
Mendeés’s Tragedy, opus 47 * 
LaLo, EpouARD: Symphonie espagnole, for Violin and Orchestra, 
opus 21. (TIMOTHEE ADAMOWSKI.) . 
Concerto for Violoncello, in D minor. (ELSA RUEGGER.) : 
Liszt: Rhapsodie hongroise No. 1, in F. Sait ~~ Liszt and 
Doppler.) . . pe , 
Symphonic Poem, ‘“ Mazeppa” ; 
LOEFFLER: ‘“ Les Veillées de Ukraine,” for Violin and Orchestra. 
(FRANZ KNEISEL.) . . ge, as 
MARSCHNER: Overture to “ Hans Heiling,” opus ern 


MENDELSSOHN : Overture, “Zum Mahrchen von der schonen Melu- 
sine,” opus 32 . . . 
Concerto for Violin, in E minor, opus 64. (Lroxona Jackson. ) 
Symphony No. 3, in A minor, ‘‘ Scotch,” opus i ne a ea 
MoszkowskI: Suite No. 1, in F major, opus 39_ . ; 
Mozart: Aria, “‘Che pur aspro al cuore,” from “ ll Seraglio.”- 
(MARCELLA SEMBRICH.) Pls 
Symphony No. 36, in C major (Koechel, No. 42 5)". 
Symphony No. 25, in G minor (Koechel, No. 183)*_ . 
Quintet, “ Di scrivermi ogni giorno,” from “ Cosi fan tutte” 
PainE: Ballet-Music from the Opera, “Azara”’; three Moorish 
DancestT . . a 
PARKER, Horatio W.: A Northern Ballad, opus 46 (MS. i 
RaMEAU: Ballet Suite (arranged by Mottl) sities ne 
Rimski—KorsakorF : ‘‘ Scheherazade,”’ Symphonic Suite after “ ‘The 
Arabian Nights,” opus 35... . 

RUBINSTEIN : Concerto for Pianoforte, No. 4, in Dr minor, “opus ‘40, 
(Mark HAMBOURG.) . 

SatinT-Sakns: “La fiancée du timbalier, F " Ballad with Orchestra, 
opus 82. (MARIE BREMA.). . 

SCHUBERT: Overture in the Italian Style, in e major, opus 170 
Unfinished Symphony in B minor . eee 
Overture to ‘“‘ Alfonso und Estrella,” opus 69. 

ScHUMANN: “ Bilder aus Osten,” opus 66 (Scored " Reinecke) 
Symphony No. 4, in D minor, opus 120 
Symphony No. 1, in B-flat major, opus 38 . ; 

ScHUTT, EDUARD: Concerto for Pianoforte, No. 2, in F minor, opus 

47. (Lupwic BREITNER.) . . . . aan 

SMETANA: Overture to “ Prodana nevesta ” 

SpoHrR: Symphony No. 4, in F orn 4 ‘Die Weihe | der Té one,’ 


opus 86... . ihe 


Strauss, RicuarD: “ Till Eulenspiegels lustige Streiche,” opus 28. 


Symphonic Poem, “ Also sprach Zarathustra,” opus 30 . 
Symphony in F minor, opus 12. . a: atte 
TCHAIKOVSKY: Symphony No. 3, in D major, opus 39. Nay x 
Concerto for Violin, No. 2, in D aia opus 35. (ALEXANDRE 
PETSCHNIKOFF.) . ae Bhi bn. Petey ben's bettie 
“Hamlet,” Fantasy-Overture, opus Ris 
Capriccio Italien, opus 45 ; , 
THomAS, A. GORING: Song, “‘ My heart is weary,” from “N adeshda.” 
(CLARA Butt.) . . 
WAGNER, RICHARD: Prelude to Act IIL, ‘Dance of Apprentices, Pro- 
cession of the Master Singers, and Song of Greeting to 
Hans Sachs, from ‘ Die Meistersinger von Nirnberg ”’ 
Closing Scene of “‘Gotterdammerung.” (MILKA TERNINA.) 
Songs with Orchestra, “ Schmerzen,” ‘‘Traume”’ (Scored by 
Mottl). (Mari£ BREMA.) 
Prelude to “ Die Meistersinger von Niirnberg ” 
Siegfried-Idyll 
Prelude to “ Parsifal ” 
Overture to ‘“ Der fliegende Hollander ” . 
WAGNER, SIEGFRIED: Overture to “ Der Birenhiuter ” 


WEBER: Overture to *“* Oberon ”’ 
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SUMMARY. 


LALO, EDOUARD . 
LISZT 

LOEFFLER . 
MARSCHNER 
MENDELSSOHN 
MoSZKOWSKI 
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PARKER, Horatio W. 
RAMEAU ; 
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SCHUBERT . 
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SCHUTT, EDUARD 
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SUMMARY: BY WORKS. 
I. SYMPHONIES. 


BEETHOVEN: Symphony No. 2, in D major, opus 36. 

Symphony: No. 6, in F major, “ Pastorale,” opus 68. 

Symphony No. 8, in F major, opus 93. 

Symphony No. 7, in A major, opus 92. 

Symphony No. g, in D minor, “ Choral,” opus 125 (CLEMENTINE 

DE ViRE-SAPIO, GERTRUDE May STEIN, BEN DAVIES, 
HERBERT WITHERSPOON, and Chorus of Members of the 
CECILIA) BM) Undioesifics of Stesueite ss 
BERGER, WILHELM: Symphony in B-flat major, opus 71* tae 
BERLIOz: Three Movements from the Dramatic Symphony, * Roméo 
et Juliette,’ opus 17 Pride Wi, chs 8 
Boroprn: Symphony No. 1, in E-flat major, 
Braums: Symphony No. 4, in E minor, opus 98. 

Symphony No. 2, in D major, opus 75. 

Symphony No. 1, in C minor, opus 68 
FRANCK: Symphony in D minor Y OMIOO HE TG 
GiLazounorF: Symphony No. 6, in C minor, opus 58 * 

Haypn: Symphony in G major, “ Oxford.” 

Symphony in G major, “ Military fi i Oat eA 
MENDELSSOHN: Symphony No. 3, in A minor, “ Scotch,” opus 56 
Mozart: Symphony No. 36, in C major (Koechel, No. 425). 

Symphony No. 25, inG minor (Koechel, No. 183) * 

SCHUBERT: Unfinished Symphony in B minor 
ScHUMANN: Symphony No. 4, in D minor, opus 120. 
Symphony No. 1, in B-flat major, opus 38. . - + + + + : 
Spour: Symphony No. 4, in F major, “Die Weihe der Tone,” 
opus 86 FR CUMSUAT A GA Or EIS . 
Strauss, RICHARD: Symphony in F minor, opus 12 
TCHAIKOVSKY : Symphony No. 3, in D major, opus 29 _. 
TOTAL 


II. SurrEs AND SERENADES. 


Fucus: Serenade for String Orchestra, No. 1, in D major, Opus 9 
GLuck: Ballet Suite No. 2 (F.-A. Gevaert) Estate: sal witattee 
GriEc: Suite No. 1 from the Music to “ Peer Gynt,” opus 46. 
p’INDy, VINCENT: “ Médée,” Orchestral Suite after Catulle Mendés’s 
Tragedy, opus 47* - - + - © © + * : 
MoszkKowsk!I: Suite No. 1, in F major, opus 39 - -; - 
RaMEAU : Ballet-Suite (arranged by Felix Mottlh* . . +» - .- - 
Rimsxt-Korsakorr: “Scheherazade,” Symphonic Suite after “The 


Arabian Nights,” opus 35 
TOPAE, 88 FEU FAA) PA ft, OO EG TE 


III. OvERTURES, PRELUDES, AND SYMPHONIC POEMS. 


BEETHOVEN: Overture to Goethe’s “ Egmont,” opus 84. 
Overture to “ Leonore,” No. 1, opus 138. 
Overture to “ Leonore,’”’ No. 2, opus 72 

Bertioz: Overture to *‘ Le Roi Léar,” opus 4 


Carried forward, 


Grikc: Concerto for Pianoforte, in A minor, opus 16. 


. Brought forward, . . My) sheen 
BRAHMS: Tragische Ouverture, opus $81... . 


Cuapwick: ‘ Adonais,” Elegiac Overture (MS.) Tf 
DRAESECKE, FELIX: Jubel-Ouvertire* . . . . . 
DvorAK : Symphonic Poem, “ Heldenlied,” opus 111 * 
FRANCK: Symphonic Poem, “Les Eolides”* . . . . . 
GLuck: Overture to “ Iphigénie en Aulide ”’ (Coda by Wagner) 
GoLpDMARK, Kart: Overture to the ‘‘ Prometheus Bound” of Atschy- 

lus, opus 38. 

Overture, ‘‘Sappho,” opus 44... . . . ee e 
GoLDMARK, RuBIn: Overture to “ Hiawatha” (MS.) f 
Liszt: Symphonic Poem No. 6, ‘‘Mazeppa”’ . Bi: ete 
MARSCHNER: Overture to “Hans Heiling,” opus 80. . .. . . 
MENDELSSOHN: Overture, “Zum Mahrchen von der schonen Melu- 
sine,” Opus 32 ee ee ie ee eee eee ee es Yee Sr eee. 
SCHUBERT: Overture in the Italian Style, in C major, opus 170. 
Overture to “ Alfonso und Estrella,”’ opus 69. 
SMETANA: Overture to *‘ Prodana nevesta”. . . «1. . « + | 
Srrauss, RicHarD: Symphonic Poem, “ Also sprach Zarathustra,” 
opus 30 5S a Cm Ie Ps Bee nas ewe MEIC 
TCHAIKovskKy: ‘“ Hamlet,” Fantasy-Overture, opus 67 bene Aelia 
WaGNER, RICHARD: Prelude to ‘“ Die Meistersinger von Nirnberg.” 

Prelude to * Parsifal.” 

Overture to “ Der fliegende Hollander ’ . 
WAGNER, SIEGFRIED: Overture to ‘‘ Der barenhauter ” * 
WEBER: Overture to ‘ Oberon ” 

‘TOTAL 


’ 


$e 


IV. CONCERTOS AND INSTRUMENTAL SOLOS. 


ARENSKI, ANTON: Concerto for Pianoforte, in F minor, opus 3.* 
(KATHERINE RuTH HEYMAN.) »~ «+ ee tt ot ts 

Braco, Mrs. H. H. A.: Concerto for Pianoforte, in C-sharp minor, 
opus 45.t (Mrs. H. H. A. BEACH.) . ers we oe”, L 

BEETHOVEN : Concerto for Pianoforte, No. 5, in E-flat major, opus 
73. (IGNACE J. PADEREWSKI.) . 

Concerto for Pianoforte, No. 4, in G major, opus 58. (ERNST 

VON -DOMHANVL) 660) En We ee 

DvokAK: Concerto for Violoncello, in B minor, opus 104. 
SCHROEDER:). .. 


(ALWIN 
(FANNY 
BLOOMFIELD-ZEISLER.), »- + + © * * * * * # @ 
Lato: Symphonie espagnole, for Violin and Orchestra, opus 21. 
(TIMOTHEE : ADAMOWSKI. ) | 
Concerto for Violoncello, in D minor. (ELSA RUEGER.) . ) 
LOEFFLER: “Les Veillées de l’Ukraine,”’ for Violin and Orchestra. 
Wace 8” hy EMR amie ils Soh Se Zoe a em Rh 
MENDELSSOHN: Concerto for Violin, in E minor, opus 64. (LEONORA 
PACKSOW,) 6 5) tg.0 BR LAO NRC be 9S ee 
RUBINSTEIN: Concerto for Pianoforte, No. 4, In I) minor, opus 70. 
(Mark HaMBovrG.) i” ors Vents 
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Brought forward, . + +» ese ee ee mH ee ees 


ScHUTT, EpuaRD: Concerto for Pianoforte, No. 2, in F minor, opus 
47. (Lupwic BREITNER.) .. . Seis) ee hay! 44 
TCHAIKOVSKY: Concerto for Violin, No, 2, in D major, opus 35. 
(ALEXANDRE PETSCHNIKOFF.) Apgar MAAS me ay gL gs an 


RS. oo eo eRe 


V. ScEenas, ARIAS, ETC., WITH ORCHESTRA. 


BERTHOVEN: Recitative, ‘“‘ Abscheulicher!”’’ and Aria, ‘‘ Komm, 
Hoffnung,” from “ Fidelio,” opus 72. (MILKA TERNINA.) 
BELLINI: Recitative, ‘‘Sediziose voci,’”? and Aria, ‘“ Casta Diva,”’ 
from ‘“ Norma.”’ (MARCELLA SEMBRICH.) . . oa 
Cowkn: ‘The Dream of Endymion,” Scena. (BEN Davies.) tis 
Giuck: Air, “ Divinités du Styx,” from ‘“‘ Alceste.” (CLARA BUTT.) 
HANDEL: Recitative, “‘ Deeper and deeper still,” and Air, ‘“ Waft 
her, angels, through the waned from ‘“ Jephthah.” (BEN 
ey a Te eS 
Mozart: Aria, ‘Che pur aspro al cuore,”’ from “ I] Seraglio.’’ (Mar- 
CELLA SEMBRICH.) 
Quintet, ‘Di scrivermi ogni giorno,” from “Cosi fan tutte.” 
(CLEMENTINE DE VERE-SaAPIO, GERTRUDE May STEIN, BEN 
DaviEs, WILLIAM W. WALKER, HERBERT WITHERSPOON.) . 
SAINT—SAENS: ‘La fiancée du timbalier,” Ballad with Orchestra, 
opus 82. (MARIE BREMA.) . . Say 
THomas, A. GORING: Song, “ My heart is “weary,” ‘from “ Na- 
deshda.” (CLARA Burtt.) 
WAGNER, RICHARD: Two Songs with Orchestra, " Schmerzen,” 
‘‘Traume”’ (Scored by Felix Mottl). (MARIE BREMA.) 
Closing Scene from ‘“ Gotterdammerung.” (MILKA TERNINA.) 


Pg in rN SE 


a 


VI. MISCELLANEOUS. 


Bacu: Chaconne in D minor (Scored for orchestra by Raff) . 

Braums: Three Hungarian Dances, Nos. 1, 2, meq (Scored by 
Brahms and Parlow) 

Grikc: Symphonische Tanze, opus 64% 

HUMPERDINCK: Maurische Rhapsodie * 

Liszt: Rhapsodie hongroise No. 1,inF. . Sie Se see aie oe 

Paine: Ballet-Music from the Opera “ Azara”’ ; three Moorish 
Dances} .. 

PARKER, Horatio W.: A Northern Ballad, opus 46 (MS. ) i 

ScHuMANN : “ Bilder aus Osten” (Scored by Reinecke) pend 

Strauss, RicHarD: “ Till Eulenspiegels lustige Streiche,” opus 28 . 

TCHAIKOVSKY: Capriccio Italien, opus 45. . age take Saas 

WAGNER, RICHARD: Prelude to Act III., Dance of Apprentices, Pro- 
cession of the Master Singers, and Song of Greeting to 
Hans Sachs, from “ Die Meistersinger von Niirnberg.”’ 

Siestried-Idyll 207.7. wi 6 of gh Gert eb teh 


TOTAL 


, THE FOLLOWING SOLOISTS 


"TIMOTHEE ADAMOWSKI* , 
Mrs. H. H. A. BEACH 


FANNY BLOOMFIELD—ZEISLER. 


LupwWIiG BREITNER . 
MARIE BREMA 

CLARA BUTT . 

BEN Davies (twice) 
ERNST VON DOHNANVIL. 
MARK HAMBOURG . 
KATHERINE RUTH HEYMAN 
LEONORA ]|ACKSON 

FRANZ KNEISEL * 

IGNACE JAN PADEREWSKI 
ALEXANDRE PETSCHNIKOFF 
ELSA RUEGGER 

ALWIN SCHROEDER * 
MARCELLA SEMBRICH 
GERTRUDE MAY STEIN 
MILKA TERNINA . 


(CLEMENTINE DE VERE-— Sern 


WILLIAM W. WALKER 
HERBERT WITHERSPOON 


HAVE APPEARED THIS SEASON : 
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* Those marked with an asterisk (*) are members of the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 


Programme. 


SYMPHONY No. 3, in C major (Edition Ritter 
Biedermann). (Revised by Franz Wiillner). 


CONCERTO for PIANOFORTE, in A major. 


PAINE. PRELUDE to ‘‘Gtdipus Tyrannus.”’ 


WAGNER. “KAISERMARSCH.”’ 


ae 


Soloist: 


Mr. CARL BAERMANN. 
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’ IsyYMPHONY HALL 


HUNTINGTON AND MASSACHUSETTS AVENUES 


— Inaugural 
Concert 


MONDAY EVENING, OCTOBER FIFTEENTH 
NINETEEN HUNDRED, AT EIGHT O’CLOCK 


L. van Beethoven 


Missa Solennis 


in D, for Chorus, Solo Quartet, Orchestra, and Organ 


PERFORMED BY 
THE BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


ASSISTED BY 


THE CECILIA SOCIETY AND OTHER 
SINGERS 


AND THE FOLLOWING SOLOISTS. 


Mme. CLEMENTINE De VERE 
Miss GERTRUDE MAY STEIN 
Mr. EVAN WILLIAMS 

Mr. JOSEPH Ss. BAERNSTEIN 


Conductor, WILHELM GERICKE 
Solo Violin, Mr. FRANZ KNEISEL 
Organ, Mr. J. WALLACE GOODRICH 
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ercises being aa follows: 
Choral, ‘‘Grant us to do with zeal’’........Bach 

A report by H. L. Higsineon. 

“The Bird of Passage,’’ an Ode to Instrumental 
Music, by Owen Wister. 
Missa Solennis in D major, opus 128... . Beethoven 

A most difficult occasion to write about! 
So much interest centred in the hall itself 
that one could not give undivided attention 
to the music nor the performance. For 
the hall itself means much; we Bostonians 
are wedded to it, for better or for worse, 
till death do us part; it will surely outlast 
most of those who listened to music in it 
last evening, and it is one of the prime 
fixed conditions of our hearing the larger 
forms of orchestral and choral music for 
the rest of our lives. The first set-to of 
chorus, orchestra and organ on the Bach 
choral was a nervous moment for all con- 
cerned; the choral itself, Bach's harmon- 
izing of the melody “O Gott, du frommer 
Gott” (from the cantata “Es ist dir gesagi, 
Mensch, was gut ist’’), was plainly chosen 
for the sake of its text in the cantata, sig- 
nificant as it is of the solemnity of the 
occasion. There could have been no fitter 
dedication of the hall to its high purpose. 

Mr. Higginsgn’s business report and Mr. 
Wister’s ode were probably inevitable; a 
baptism, wedding, dedication, call it what 
you will, is, after all, a ceremony, and 
what is a ceremony without the due con- 
ventional forms? Such forms may not be 
the most delectable in the world, but few 
men, or associate bodies of men, have the 
originality to dispense with them. Enough 
for Mr. Higginson's share in the business 
that he talked sense and cut it short. Of 
Mr. Wister’s ode I could form Hittle definite 
idea. His charming, ingratiating personal- 
ity was all in his favor; but, as Mr. Sabine 
e6ays in his pamphlet on ‘‘Reverberation,” 
a hall that is good for music is, propter 
hoc, not the best in the world for speaking; 
and it was exceedingly difficult to catch 
what Mr. Wister read. His introductory 
speech, in prose, was, like Mr. Higginson’s, 
clear enough; but, when it came to the 
poetry, his clear, downright delivery 
changed, and it took a painful stress of 
the attention to understand him enough to 
form any idea of his poem. Moreover, 
with the Missa sollennis in prospect, one is 
in no mood for anything else; it takes an 
exaggeration of good will to look upon it 
in any other light’ than as an interruption. 
But, as has been said, forms are forms, 
and must be gone through with; yet the 
most that can be reasonably asked of the 
passive participant is respectful toleration; 
no man need be required to smack his lps 
over them. 

Then came the main dish of the feast: 
Beethoven’s Missa solennis. But no, I am 
wrong; it was, for once, not the main 
dish; the Missa solennis may come, and 
the Missa solennis may go, but the hall is 
there forever. What Beethoven, Mr. Ger- 
icke, the solo singers, chorus, orchestra 
and organ might be doing or might have 
done for the great mass was for the 
nonce of less moment than what the Nall 
was doing for us, the audience. And, dif- 
ficult as all other items of the evening are 
to write about with sanity, this one chief 
item is the most difficult of all. It is not 
the untrustworthiness of first impressions 
that makes it a problem; for, in three 
hours’ time, one got many, often conflict- 
ing, impressions. The chief difficulty is 
that, at this first public trial, the hall was 
put to not quite the use it was especially 
designed for. If anything could resign one 
to the name of Symphony Hall, it would 
be the singleness of purpose with which 
every item in the architecture of the place 
had been made to impinge upon this one 
point: making it as perfect a hall for sym- 
phony concerts as possible. This is worth 
thinking of. : 

Most of us remember how, when the 
project for building a new hall was first 
mooted, a strong desire was expressed in 
some quarters to have it a sort of combi- 
nation of music hall and opera house. With 
what wisdom the promoters of the under- 
taking refused to comply with this desire 
need hardly be said; the combination is 
like that of oil with water, you spoil a 
good music hall to make a bad opera house, 
or vice versa. But, as Mr. Higginson told 
us last evening, the combination idea was 
not abandoned at once; it was thought of 
having a large orchestral hall and a 
smaller hall for chamber music under the 
same roof. But this, too, was given up, 
for lack of sufficient space. Soon every- 
body at all interested in the matter knew 
that the place was to be a music hall pure 
and simple, uncombined with anything else, 
But Messrs. McKim, Meade & White and 
Mr. Sabine carried their singleness of pur- 
pose still further than this; it can be seen 
now that their calculations kept but one 
object constantly in view: to adapting the 
hall to the use of the Symphony Orchestra, 
and to nothing else. This‘is shown by the 
stage and its encompassing sounding-board, 
being just large enough to contain the 
Symphony Orchestra, with hardly a square 
foot of space wasted. In its normal con- 
dition the orchestra will occupy the whole 
stage, up to the proscenium arch; that is, 
ap -te -the-line vertically under.the. caves 
of the roof of the sounding-board, With a 
chorus, as last evening, five rows of seats 
have to be taken away, so that nearly all 
the strings and wood-wind are out in the 
hall, not on the stage proper, and this 
state of things was not the one contem- 
plated in the fashioning of the architec- 
tural acoustics of the place. If the con- 
cert last evening was a test, it was not a 
crucial ‘one. 

Then, there was one wholly new item 
that had to be taken into account. It was 
the first time that we in Boston had heard 
a chorus and orchestra supported by a 
thoroughly fine organ. The old Great Or- 
gan was a poor machine to put to musical 
uses; the little box of whistles that suc- 
ceeded it, worse than nothing at all. The 
organ in Symphony Hall seems about as 
perfect as an instrument of its sort can be; 
firm as a rock in tone, sufficiently brilliant 
without a touch of stridency, “strong and 
upbuoying, but never overwhelming. And 
this one new item was quite enough to 
make comparisons with anything we had 
heard before exceedingly difficult. The 
chorus and orchestra we knew, but how 
much of the effect was due to the organ, 
and how much to the hall? 

I can give only my own experience. At 
times the effect was very brilliant indeed; 
at others, dead, dull, unsatisfying. After 
long, careful listening, it seemed to me that 
the dividing line between good and bad 
came somewhere between fortissimo and 
pianissimo, that the hall responded will- 
ingly, so to speak, to tones above @ cer- 
tain degree of dynamic force, but less will- 
ingly to softer ones; it seemed to take a 
certain force of sound to wake the hall up. 
But, when things sounded well, they 
sounded supremely well. I await the first 
symphony concert with impatience, for 
that will be the only real test. 

The solo singers in the mass were Mme. 
Clementine De Vere, Miss Gertrude May 
Stein, Mr. Evan Williams, and Mr. Joseph 
S. Baernstein. Mr. Williams Rad a sad ac- 
cident just before the concert began; he 
sprained his ankle, and it was true heroism 
on his part to sing at all. 

The performance of the Missa solennis 
made a curious impression upon me. 
Countless beautiful effects that I had never 


bee be 


been drilled up » to jJuet the pointes 
what Mr. Gericke asked of them \- 
coming to grief, but not up to the m™ 
doing it freely, fearlessly and s« 
Nobody did come to grief, but the 
atmosphere of the performance wa 
ceedingly nervous, almost timid. I: 
like listening to the quintet in the 
tersinger years ago, before singers 
thoroughly mastered it, and the 1 
seemed continually on the verge o 
to pleces. The horizon seemed full c 
heavers; and, though no storm cam 
were all the time dreading one, Es 
ly the ‘“Crucifixus,’’ that great wa 
shriek of mortal anguish, passed by e 
unnoticed. Ah, but there were thing 
that were wonderfully, beautifully 
When one considers the all but. in. 
bility of the music, quartet and choru 
ered themselves with glory. Still the 
eral atmosphere of nervousness and 
curity is not to be denied. Call it a 
ambitious transitional performance, : 
formance well on the road to the gr 
things, but not yet quite at the goal. 
was not built in a day, and t 
solennis. has probably not been 
the last time here; some years hen 
Mr. Gericke’s teaching shall have | 
to soak in, it may be given by t 
forces with far more authority. . 
What shall I say of the work itse 
one sense the time is past for saying 
about it; in another sense, the tin 
not yet come. To speak as much 
mind as I care to now, Beethoven's 
solennis—like his later quartets ands 
like almost all of Sebastian Bach— 
Music of the Future. Few of us are 
ern’’ enough for it yet; it stands ah 
us, not behind us; in a very real a 
portant sense, it is nearer the goa 
ard which Wagner and Richard f 
himself have been striving than ar 
they have written. And this ultr 
erness, this being ahead of the 
complicated with a style that is ir 
respects already old. Robert Fra, 
of Bach that ‘the had a future befo 
like Shakspeare;’’ it has also been s: 
no one can fully understand Bach \ 
not come to the recognition of hi 
intrinsically more modern than 
Strauss. It seems to me that the 


true of Beethoven’s great Missa sol 
Ww. 


we give Maks wo wuicc ivi uiny 


glory, O Lord God, heavenly 
God the Father Almighty. 

Lord, the only-begotten Son 
Christ; O Lord God, Lamb 


suspected before stood out with, delightful 


clearness; but, on the other hand, I missed 


nearly all the old, familiar ones, Surely. 


, never in this ‘ity has a choral’ perform. 
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“( By. Phitip Hale.) 


+ Symphony . Hall was dedicated » last’ 


i 1 waght. - The occasion will be memorable 
Tin. the history of music in Boston. At. 
Jlast®the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 
Vhas a fitting home. The. 


|:self: hasbeen for some years a Bos- 
j-ton institution, one that. identified and 


,| distinguished the city. In certain ways 


‘this ‘society. may be justly said to be 


unique. In the 18th century princes of 


‘1 Burope maintained orchestras for their 


own pleasure, and in the last half of 
this century the late Charles Lam- 
oureux supported largely at his own 
expense the superb orchestra that he 
conducted; but it,;was reserved for Mr. 
Henry L.-Higginson, a citizen of Bos- 
ton, to see to it thdt the people of his 
town. might have.an opportunity of 
hearing at a reasonable price the best 


| music performed by the best orchestra 


that money and experience could bring 
together and establish. Mr. Higginson 
pursued his course in the face of ois- 
couragement and obstacles in the early 
years. This statement seems incredi- 
ble in 1900, but go through the anno- 
tated programs of the Symphony ccn- 
certs, which are in the Allen A. Brown 
collection in the Public Library, and 
read the excerpts from the newspapers 
Of 1881, and. the immediately folowing | 
years. Time is the true and great 
avenger. Mr, Higginson can now afford 
to smile at the petty. suspicions and | 
slurs and insults of the chronically dis- 
gruntled and the cheap intriguers who 
saw in art nothing but a _ business. 
Mr. Higginson is not a vainglorious 


man; but last night he might well! 


rest content; he might have said with 
Paul: “I have fought a good fight’; 
and although he fortunately is not of 
the age of Simeon, yet might he have 
hummed to himself, as his right, the 
Nunc Dimittis. 


«*s 


The Music Hall that for 19 seasons 
was the home of the Boston Symphony |; 


| Orchestra was inaugurated on a Sat- 
These so- | 


urday evening, Nov. 20, 1852. 
cieties took part: The Handel and 
Haydn, the Musical Educational Soci- 
ety. the Musical Fund Orchestra, the 
Germania Serenade Band and Kreiss- 
mann’s Liedertafel, Mr. G. J. Webb 
was the chief conductor. Among the 
orchas selections were the 


orchestra it-. 


vertures' 


to “The Magic Flute”: “and xtioberon,’” 

and the andante of Beethoven's Fifth 

Symphony. There were choruses from. 
“The Messiah,” ‘The Mount, of Olives’’ 

and ‘St. Paul.” And there was a star, | 

a star of the first magnitude, a blazing |. 

star, for Alboni sang arlas from “Nor- 

ma,” . ‘La Fille du Regiment” -and 

“Cenerentola,” and she took part in a 
trio with. Sangiovanni and Rovere from 

‘The Barber of wi Fu iy ' 

6* 

Last night the nroueie included @ 
choral by Bach, an address by Mr. Hig- 
ginson, a poem by Mr. Owen Wister, 

nd the stupendous mass of Beethoven, 
the Missa Solemnis in D. Mr, Gericke 
conducted. The chorus was made up of 
the Cecilia and others, The solo sing- 
ers were Clementine de Vere, Gertrude 

May Stein, Evan Williams, Joseph 8. 

Baernstein. Mr. J. Wallace Goodrich | 

was the organist, and the violin solo | 

in the. ‘‘Benedictus’” was played by | 

Mr. Kneisel. 

This mass has not been pertormed | 
often in this country, It is said that | 
the first performance in America was at | 
, Cincinnati, May 19, 1880, under Theo- 
dore Thomas, with two quartets: Amy 
| Sherwin, Annie Louise Cary, Cam- | 
| panini, M. W. Whitney—Annie B. Nor- | 
ton, Emma Cranch, Harvey, Rudolph- | 
sen. But my friend, Mr. August Span- | 
‘uth of New York, the accomplished 
critic of the Staats-Zeitung, tells me 
that a performance was given at Stein- 
way Hall, New York, May 2, 1872, by 
the Church Music Assoctatiof, led by 
Mr. James Pach. Then there was a! 
performance in New York May 3, 1882, 
when there were two quartets: Mater- 
na, Emily Winant, Campanini, Galassi 
(relieved by M. W. Whitney)—Mrs, 
Allen of this city, Emily Winant, Can- 
didus, and Henschel, The first and 
only performance in Boston was by the 
Cecilia March 12, 1897, under Mr. Lang. 
The quartet was then made up of local 
singers who struggled bravely but in- 
| eifectually. 

«* 

Seme were disappointed, and, perhaps, 
not without reason,’ in the character 
of the musical part of the pro- 
leram. “Symphony Halil” and the ded- 
| icatory concert was without a sympho- 


Continued on the Sixth Page. 
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(From ‘‘New York Stock Exchange Views,” 


HENRY LEE 


Copyright, 1897, by Moses King, N. Y¥.) 


HIGGINSON. 


SYMPHONY HALL. 
ie ee a 


Coniinued From the First Pag>. 


ny. A program made up of a symphony 
by Haydn, one by Mozart and one by 
Beethoven would have been more to the 
birpose; it would have been historical, 
educational, eminently respectable and 
everything else that is dear to the con- 
firmed music-lover of Bostonian ante- 
cedents and traditions. Some, of more 
Hberal views ant catholic tastes, would 
have preferred a Symphony by Beetho- 
ven, an overture by some ancient 
werthy and a dazzling example of mod- 
ern orchestration. Cthers regarded the 
mass aS a wise choice—chiefly because 
Beethoven wrote it, and there would 
be an opportunity for chorus, quartet 


and organ. 
conte rem ese 

The performance iast evening was in 
many respects admirable—in fact, this 
phrase seems lukewarm, when the 
cruel and well-nigh insuperable diffi- 
culties for chorus and solo singers are 
Considered, It is true that, occasion- 
wily the soprar vere weak ‘ff 


of the necessity of putting aside the 
beautiful design of Mr. McKim, after 
the style of a Greek theatre, because of 
the lack of money, and of the other dis- 
advantages that the Directors had la- 
bored under. Mr. Higginson placed the 
credit of the building on four men, Mr. 
McKim, Prof. Sabine, who fave his 
work; Mr. Norcross, the builder, and 
Mr. C. E. -utting. He gave this inter- 
esting information about the finances: 
“Our capital is $500,000, of which $410, - 
700 has been subscribed, and, as this 
sum was far too Small, the Directors 
have borrowed remainin 
which is about $350,000, 
cost (rising $750,000. 'T 
the hail w 
. 4s the money was essen- 
The building has been leased by 
the Directors for 10 years to me, who 
am to meet costs 6f administration, 
taxes and all charges, and to pay to the 
Stockholders the rest of the receipts.” 


Owen Wister's Poem. 
Mr. Higginson then introduced Owen 
Wister, the author of well-known short 
ries, wey an Yieesel! 
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Boston. 
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Wrately, +>” tow 
‘ghowed hisweWer over 
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n. “Mir. (a ’ 
a chorus as over 
nm orchéstra, for seldom is 4 work of 
ch colossal pro rtions given with a 
ttention to detail. In this 
respect the performance was truly re- 
markable. he solo +s, gia left little 
or nothing to be desired. Their task 
was a most arduous one, and they ful- 
filled it technically and aesthetically. 
“And now a word about the Mass it- 
self. I say, “a word’; and yet an in- 
enious German by the name of Wil- 
elm ‘Weber contrived to write a 
pamphlet of 133 pages about the work 
which is to him as 4n instance of 
plenary inspiration.: There are over- 
whelming passages in this Mass, pas- 
sages of transcendent beauty and 
grandeur, and there are also pages: of 
tiresome fugue. The fugue was never 
the natural speech of Beethoven. 
Bach lived his monotonous, blameless 
fe and loved his wives in turn and 
reared his children in counterpoint. 
Handel used the fugue as a giant re- 
joicing in his strength. César Franck 
thought in canon-form. But we know 
how Beethoven sweated over the fugues 
in, this Mass; the singers also sweat; 
and, what is worse,. do the hearers. 
But who can sit unmoved during the 
“Crucifixus’ and the “Et Resurrexit’’? 
What a master-stroeke is the treatment 
of the phrase, ‘And He shall come 
again with glory to judge both the quick 
and& the dead!’ Or what shall be said 
of the marvelous beauty of the ‘‘Bene- 
dictus’’? 


e* 

It is to be hoped that other choral 
works may be performed from time to 
time under Mr. Gericke’s direction. 
Oratorios or cantatas that have in time 
past been performed here erfunctorily 
and with littie appreciation of their 
musical spirit might then be heard as 
the composer wrote them. 


Philip Hale. 


A DISTINGUISHED FIRST 
NIGHT AUDIENCE. 


Perhaps in deference to the fitness 
of things, perhaps only because it was 
the opening night, but for some reason 
or other, the great audience which 
packed the new Symphony Hall last 
night was entirely in evening dress. 


It was a fashionable, even 4 distin- 
uished, audience, numbering all the 
est-known, society people, the promi- 
nent musicians, and the college pro- 
“essors, from Cambridge, Brookline and 
The white shirt fronts of the 
men, and the sheens of many colored 
silks on the women, were in keeping 
with the more elegant finish of the new 
hal!, and odd as it seems to go to the 
Symphony in evening dress, it fs to be 
hoped that the new custom will pre- 
vail. 

Everyone listened_in suspense to the 
opening selection, Bach’s Chorale, and 
when ft was over and every one new 
that the acoustics of the hall were all 
right, a sigh of relief went up. 


ike minute a 


Mr. Higginson’s Speech. 


When Mr. Higginson came forward 
to speak he was greeted warmly, and 
some one attempted to lead in ‘‘three 
cheers for Higginson,’ but this was a 
little too radical for a Boston pin 
00- 
‘amid laughter. 

‘ nokKke 5 


~ t nse eyte 


OP NI 


and Wis ode ya wee bit long 1°. 
trinl or ati audience impatient for 
Beethoven's Mass. The ode keeps c!ase 
to the classicul form, with a strong 
romantic tone. It deals with the special 
side of human Hfe to which instru- 
mental music can alone give adequate 
exptession. The quality of the verse 
may be gained from the following se- 
lection. 
“Within that circle where the Arts had long 
Sat.like a crown of stars since ancient day, 
One space there was of empty night, | 
One vacant chair remained for Song, 
While all the rest was light; 
Yet ever down the pathless way 
The wild bird fled along, 
Restless, etherial, perverse, and fond, 
Until at length Cremona raised a master 
wand’"’ 

Prof, J. K. Paine of Harvard was 
the first to complain of the draught in 
the hall. But this time he found plenty 
to agree with him. .Coat collars were 
turned up all over the hall. One man 
said “The ventilation of this hall cost 
$75,000, and 60,000 worth of it came 
down on my head,.”’ At the next con- 
cert, it is to be hoped that the supply 


of fresh air from the roof is cut off a 
little. 


Who Were There. 


Some of those present were President 
and Mrs. Eliot, Prof. and Mrs. Paine, 
Prof. Pierce, Prof. Lewis E. Gates and 


A. G. Fuller, Arthur Foot, J. B. Lang, 
Carl Oakman, Editor Spanuth of the 
Staats-Zeitung. Henderson of the New 
York Times, Krehbril of the New York 


Tribune, Prof. Royce, and the follow- 
ing well known Bostonians: 


. Susan L. Aspin- 
wall, 
James B. Ayer, 
Frederic Amory, 
Mrs. F. L. Ames, 
w. S. Bigelow, 
Wilmon W. Blackmar, 
John A. Burnham 
Mrs. Frances G. 
Blake, 
John C. Bancroft, 
J. Arthur Beebe, 
Franklin H. Beebe, 
Wm. Payne Blake, 
Francis V. Balch, 
T. Dennie Boardman, 
Dr. BE. H. Bradford, 
EK. Pierson Beebe, 
T. Jefferson Coolidge, 


Jr., 
Charles P. Curtis, 
Edward W. Codman, 
Cc, R, Codman, 
Louis Cabot, 
Chas. E. Cotting, 
Arthur A. Carey, 
Mrs. Alice F. Carey, 
Robert M. Cushing, 
Samuel Carr, 
E. 8S. Converse, 
Mrs. Oliver Ditson, 
Eben 8S. Draper, 
Louis S. Dabney, 
Rev. E. W. Donald, 
Allen Danforth, 
William 8S. Dexter, 
Wm. Endicott, Jr., 
Dana Estes, 
R. D. Evans, 
Frederick P. Fish, 
Geo. F. Fabyan, 
Temple R. Fay & Co., 
Mrs. Flizabeth N. 

Fairchild, 
Mra. Jas. T. Fields, 
Mra. Chas. Faulkner, 
John C, Gray, 
Henry S. Grew, 
Eliot Hubbard, 
Charles Head, 
H. H. Hunnewell. 
Mrs. Aug. Hemenway, 


Jr., 
Vil $8 D. Hunt, 


Franklin Haven, Jr., 
William Hooper, 
John Homans, 24., 
Eben D. Jordan, 
Henry T. Kidder, 
David P. Kimball, 
Mrs. Mary E. Lowell, 
Thornton K. Lothrop, 
Miss Annie Lyman, 
George D. Low, 

Mrs. Wm. C, Loring, 
Henry Lee, 

George C. Lee, 
Matthew Luce, Jr., 
John P. Lyman, 
Henry W. Lamb. 
Anna Cabot Lodge, 
Thomas W. Lawson, 
Wm. Minot, 
Laurence Minot, 
Miss Madeline C. Mix- 


ter, 
W. Powell Mason, 
Henry Lee Morse, 
Oliver W. Mink, 
Nathan Matthews, 
Richard Olney, 
Albert A. Pope, 
James Jackson Put- 
nam, 
M. H. Richardson, 
Henry R. Reed, 
Arthur Reed, 
Henry F. Sears, 
A. Shuman, 
Mrs. G. H. Shaw, 
Frederic C. Shattuck, 
B. Schlesinger, 
J. M. Sears, 
Chas. E. Sampson, 
Alexander Steinert, 


Chas. H. 
§, Lothrop Thorndik: 
. B, Thomas, 

. Warren, 


ht, 


Loan 
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a fine organist, (Mr. Wallace 


a Goodrich), w 

sn. ushola thy naw-enade dw elling: Rie Bost, fr 9 jeomething sO unusual in 
thin its walls a colemn chant we raise; erati th ai conc 

To Thee our heart-felt homages are welling, : ation at 

1 While in thine own pure tones is proudly swell- - | Ccstatically e it. 


: ing M P The Boston musical public was evi- 
The Song of Praise. dently grateful in the whole matter; they 


‘| applauded Mr Gericke to t} 
for the first time aro the echoes blending,  wericke to the echo, they 
Rew gga hereafter they shall have their paid a hearty tribute to the perform- 


home, ance (and to the Cecilia chorus) at the 
: ding; ; 

RTE Fike on in ecnenic’® srecting sending « | Close; and, if they did not indulge in 

Through years w come. , | @Dy hurrahing, they paid to Mr, Higgin- 

Son, Our greatest musical benefactor, 


Here shall resound the clang of happy cinging, the much mor . 
As thy cisciples gather round thy throne; e eloquent tribute of ris 


4 ing up ‘fen masse %” h ti 
And, while the chorus in its might is ringing, ‘ ; sse,” when he first came 
The sist’ning aoui from Earth to Heaven is upon the Platform. Louis C. Elson. 
swinging 
Qn wings of Tone, 


And when the mighty symphonits are pealing , HIGGINSON’S ADDRESS. 


A lofty message shall be sent abioad, | H. : 
That bids “Be Still’ to every earthly feeling, L. Higginson said, in the course of 


While the rap: heart finds every phrage revealing his address :— 
4s path to God. “The directo 


Peace on these portais evermore shall hover; 
Where Music dwells unrest can never be; 

Oh Art! teach thou tne seeker to discover 
Here one sweet #pot where pain and strife are 


rs of chis building have ai- 
lowed me the honor and the pleasure of 
welcoming to your new music hall, and 
they ask you to call it henceforth Sym. 

over, phony Hall. As no detailed report of the 

Because of Thee! Rees, directors’ scheme and acts has ever been 

The reviewer promises not to burs : | made to the public, you will, perhaps 
Soap fe panels petit another wid teat glad to hear a few words on the pete Pry 

all is built. It was an occasio : . 
make one poetic; the great new hall, the tors have tried to fulfil the 
brilliant audience, the combination (so ‘d on them and to make the 
jong denied to Bostonians) of a good 
organ with our excellent orchestra, the 
return of our honored conductor, and the 
performance of a work that is undenia- 
bly Titanic, but is so difficult that it is 
rarely heard. 

Amid all the advance in sclence, ar- 
chitectural acoustics has not progressed 
any since the days of Pythagoras—in- 
deed it may possibly have retrogressed, 
for the old Athenians probably knew, 
what we do not, how a hall would act 
upon sound, before it was actually test- with suecess, Prog 
ed. The modern architect must needs of Technology has a} 
stagger on in blind experiment in the ‘| of his . 
matter of his acoustical building, and[; - gent 
Such beautiful halls as Sayles Memorial » ‘| You 
in Providence, or the Trocadero ae a 
are standing proofs of the inability o (y Sesrste 
the modern architect to wrest the secrets . eae pond Patience in our behalf. 
of reverberation of sound from the treas- , or > McKim, he is here, but will 
ure box of nature. his . Abandon: nie partners and 

Berlioz has said that a hall must be in } ° eerfulneae= aor Pty mio with 
itself a musical instrument, a perfect levis Mes orm cele te yp to 
eounding box; yet the humiliating truth and bp 
must be confessed that no architect i 
‘knows what his acoustical result is to ; | , 
be until he has his audience jn his hall fey onda 
and the first performance has taken | « FocePital is $500,000, of wh 
Place; at the best he can but copy some fur ah he and, as -thi 
-hall that has proved itself properly th » the dir 
resonant, and trust the rest to provi- | ; et rials, 
dence. It was therefore an anxious mo- with Feliotanis dant 
ment that supervened between the gath- had h , 88 the money wae x 
ering of the audience and the perform- 

“Hance of the first chorus, 
“K | At the close of the first number, how- ~~ ‘et ministra 
Pwer, all doubts seemed get at rest. anc to pay 


o = ath. >... 


the credit and your 
r men—Mr. Mci<im, 


Sabine of Harvard, 
. £2, Cotting, who, 
» Mas watched and 
and guarded our 
his aid the hat] 


o-  reuet. 


questions 
now ledge 


—>_ est eh, SK Ct 


Or Of love, 
hi of Mr. Norcross 
assistants, ub-contractors 


course, ‘the re er : ‘. ~“ith . . " £ z 
Pane ning ne Se WOURE if uo wander’y | | < beaut 
‘eae wore to place during the perform- 


} Abt « ved, for on 
ae. ut it may be emphatically stated |; verly in . 
Lia, i he accounts gathered from three ibs <Faae tt ack ge 
# S0Urces, in different parts of the hall, | § | wen, and to a certain degree in 
ree in praising the acoustical qualities —ecoustics. Around 
Poor the.-butiding in unmeasured terms, 
| The new hall is a success. 
| The Bach Chorale, which began the ] « : 
|; Programme, was clear in every part, Marvard sic 
| and Mr. Higginson’s voice in the speech, Gecilia—of- Boutage 
Pmodestly called “a report” on the pro- Bergman, Thomas, 
j;sramme, was easily audible in every | 5, Rubinstein, Von Bulow, 
ycorner. So was the ode to instrumental | J Bull, ber ge got dy yg 
music, written and read by Mr. Owen ) an, ern 
| Wister, and then came the “piece de re- arHets—of great organ re 


| Sistance,” the great mass. | 4 - lochnte sermons 
Beethoven's Mass in Disa Stupendous ings—n - 


the : 
work, and its vocal] difficulties throw old hati 
even the trials of the ninth symphony at their head, whose 
chorister into the Shade. It is “musi- t stint were devoced 
{Cilan’s music.” and almost every one 
who takes honest delight in it will be eens ies ye a 
found to be a professiona] Musician or “ Teh ead Music 
at least a very earnest student; if ever a eR "whien ho Bac qt ge.) a 
kK was “‘Caviare to the general,” it i ‘} ‘ a. : fy 
wor general, s and stanch to the orchestra, and for the 
this mags. orchestra I can only promise in return 
One may recall the fact that that it will try to do its share.’”’ 

Beethoven, although nominally a Cath- —— 

Olic, was in reality somewhat agnostic | . 

and -by no means a worshipper as DISTINGUISHED AUDIENCE, 
Haydn and Mozart were, among Cath- ; 

olics, and Bach was, in the Protestant The most noted names of Greater Boston 
fold. We may recall also that Beethoven were extraordinarily well represented in 
always clothed his musica] thoughts in |], the audience, 

an orchestra] Buise, and was never a Of course there weré musical people 
eee ss practical] vocal expression. | { Without number, some from outside the 
‘ n Daa ‘that the grang not eney ne limits of the state, and scholars, and pro- 
work were somewhat veiled, as they are oes mek 88 well a8 mere leaders of 
in almost every performance. In an- a ; , 

cient Athens the singers used to take Few men without conventional evening 


s clothes were to be Seen, and s-me elaborata 
‘pride in executing a certain kind of song costtimes were worn by the women, al- 
written entirely in the highest register though the majority 


evidenced the usual 
(called “‘Orthian’’); Beethoven has pro- Bostonian quiet taste. 

duced a modern “crux” of this kind, One One those present, with pariies, 
cannot feel easy, even as auditor, while <re } ts 
the singers are in such evident discom- | j ak 8. L. aap inwall, ® B. Ayer, Pred- 
fort, and while the issue of each suc- oF Amory, rene 


* mes, 
; WwW. ‘ . i / . Pe , . 
cessive Pan Superhuman difficul- Saphnese Drs mG. eaeckmar, hans 


ties is in doubt. P| croft, J. A. Beebe, i, i. Beebe, W. P. 
Beethoven called thie his greatest and 8s | Blake, Stephen Bullard, F. vy, Balch, ‘tT. D, 

worthiest work (Milton said his “Para- pc gum a Dr. &. HY. Bradford, 32." Pp’ 

Gise Regained’ was much better than eehe. ) 

his “Paradise Lost’) and every great KY ae: weghdge, Jr. C. P. Curtis, EK. W. 

conductor of the world re-echoes the Cc ttine’ AY Codman, Louis Cabot, C. 


opinion; it is by no means a comfortable | ¢ E. Cotting, A. A. Carey, Mrs. A. F. Ca- 


grandeur, and the glory of the sympho- Edieoreat ~uwhing, Samuel. Carr, 7 x 


nies is a much more readily comprehend- rs. Oliver Ditson, E. 8. Draper, lL. 8. 

ed greatness. 3 | Dabney, Rev. K W. Donald, Allen Dan- 
It seems very ungracious to speak of } 6 ) | forth, W. S. Dexter. 

the singing in anything but praise—be. Wm. Endicott, 

cause it is so near the boundary line of mates, R, D. E Fay and 

iinpossibility; cne could admire the | ¢ company, Mrs. 5’ . a 

courage of the “enfans perdus,”’ the for- Fields, * To Pred, 

lorn. hope, which again and again J.C. . EB. A 

stormed the vocal heights, but it were i. J. L. Gardner, Eliot Hubb haa, 

flattery to call the result always perfect » H. WH. Hunnewell, Mrs. 

singing or excellent ensemble. SIw ay» i. W. ee % 3 Maren 
The nub of all the difficulties is founa qeei avy ane ooper, dohn Homans, 2d, E. D. 

} in the great fugue which ends the Credo, H. T. Kidder, D. P. Kimball. 

4 With the words, “Et Vitam Venturi sae- Mrs; M. E. Lowell, T. K. Lothrop, Miss 
culi, Amen.” Here the composer has Annie Lyman, B. J. ane, G. D. Low, 
attained his highest céntrapuntal pow- Mrs. W. C. Loring, Henry Lee, G. C. Lee, 

} ¢r, and this becomes the climax of the Matthew Luce, Jr., J. P. Lyman, H. W. 
work, before the end is reached, as the Lamb, Sen. Lodge, T. W. Lawson, 
“Hallelujah” chorus causes the “Mes. ; Wm. Minot, Laurence artnet, Miss Made- 

] siah” to attain its moment of greatest ; iine Mixter, W. P. Mason, H. ‘L, Morse, O. 


‘| grandeur before it reaches its third ney. un% Nathan Matthews, Richard ' Ob. 


pert. A. A. Pope, J. K. Paine, J. J. Putnam. 
} , Such a number requires a degree of Reoa |, Richardson, H. R. Reed, Arthur 
| technical study on the part of the audi- ed. +. 

}} tor before anything like comprehension oe he Feate, A: ; oh a a G. H. 
Baer cation can be ea eee "Sears, Cc. B Sampson Alexander Stein. 
} is well worth the study, and such ab- ert, AY gt Pmt ee meanct Steln- 

struse music has the advantage over Stearns. i 
mere prettiness in the fact that an eas- ts 
ily grasped (Homophonic) number tells 

all that it has to say, at a first hearing, 

While such a magnificent piece of poly- 

hony may seem almost ugly at first, 
ut grows more and more attractive as 


one becomes familiar with the intricate 
a 
5 
| 


, 
os 


‘design, and increases in interest with 
@ach successive hearing. 
The points of absolute beauty in the 
‘Mass, however, were the “Kyrie,” the 
"Et Incarnatus,”’ the “Benedictus” (in 
‘Which Mr. Kneisel gave a most artistic 
violin obligato) and the tender “Agnus 
Dei.’”’ 
ati quartette of soloists consisted of 
| Miss Clementine De Vere, Miss Gertrude 
‘May Stein, Mr. Evan Williams and Mr. 
| Joseph S. Racrnstein. All were ade. 
)) Guate, and praise can even go beyond 
this tepid adjective. Mr. Baernstéin, 
} though rather light-toned for the en- 
/@emble work, was exquisite in his solo 
»at the beginning of the “Agnus Dei,” 


‘and Miss Stein equally effective in ‘the 
‘Guet with him in the “Benedictus,” Mr. 
‘Bivan Williams sang with much expres- 


son whenever this was possible, in spite 
a : - - 
» CONTINUED ON PAGE EIGHT, 
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Grant us to do with zeal Our portion, whatsoever ; 
May we obey Thy law, To duty faithless never ; 

And may we steadfast be, Our help in Thee alone. 
When we our task fulfil, Oh, grant it be well done. 


A report by H. L. Hiccrnson 


“The Bird of Passage,” an Ode to Instrumental Music, 
by Owen WISTER 


Missa Solennis ...... . . Beethoven 


Kyrie 


Kyrie eleison, Christe eleison. 


Lord, have mercy. Christ, have 
mercy. 


Gloria in ©xcelsis 


Gloria in excelsis Deo, et in terra 
pax hominibus bonae voluntatis. 
Laudamus te, benedicimus te, adora- 
mus te, glorifiamus te. Gratias 
agimus tibi propter gloriam tuam, 
domine Deus, Rex coelestis, pater 
omnipotens, Domine fili unigenite. 
Jesu. Christe, domine Deus, agnus 
Dei, filius patris, gui tolls peccata 


Glory be to God on high, and 
on earth peace, good will towards 
men. We praise thee, we bless 
thee, we worship thee, we glorify 
thee, we give thanks to thee for thy 
great glory, O Lord God, heavenly 
King, God the Father Almighty. 

O Lord, the only-begotten Son 
Jesus Christ; O Lord God, Lamb 


mundi, miserere nobis, suscipe aepre- 
cationem nostram, qui sedes ad 
dexteram patris. Quoniam tu solus 
sanctus, tu solus dominus, tu solus 
altissimus, Jesu. Christe, cum sancto 
spiritu in gloria Dei patris. Amen. 
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have mercy upon us. Thou that 
takest away the sins of the world, 
have mercy upon us. Thou that 
takest away the sins of the world, 
receive our prayer. Thou that 
sittest at the right hand of God the 
Father, have mercy upon us. 

For thou only art holy; thou 
only art the Lord; thou only, O 
Christ, with the Holy Ghost, art 
most high in the glory of God, the 
Father. Amen. 


Credo 


Credo in unum Deum, Patrem 
omnipoténtem, jactorem coeli et terrae, 
visibilium bdmnium et invisibilium. 
Etin unum Dominum Jesum Chris- 
tum, Filium Det unigénitum, et ex 
Patre natum ante démnia seacula, 
Deum de Deo, lumen de limine, 
Deum verum de Deo vero. Génitum, 
non factum, consubstantidlem Patrt, 
per quem bmnia facta sunt, Quit 
propter nos homines, et propter nos- 
tram salitem descéndit decelis. Kt 
incarndtus est de Spirttu sancto ex 
Maria virgine: et homo factus est. 
Crucifixus étiam pro nobis: sub 
Pontio Pildto passus, et sepiltus est. 
Et resurréxit tértia de, secundum 
Scriptiras. Et ascéndit in coelum: 
sedet ad déxteram Patris. Et iterum 
ventirus est cum gloria, judichre 
vivos et mortuos: cujus regni non 
erit finis. Lt in Spiritum sanctum 
Diminum, et vivificintem: qut ex 
Patre Filioque procédit. Quit cum 
Patre et Filio simul adordtur, et 
conglorificdtur: gui locitus est per 


I believe in one God, the Father 
Almighty, Maker of heaven and 
earth, and of all things visible and 
invisible. 

And in one Lord Jesus Christ, 
the only-begotten Son of God, and 
born of the Father before all ages ; 
God of God; Light of Light; true 
God of true God; begotten, not 
made ; of the same substance with 
the Father; by whom all things 
were made. Who for us men, and 
for our salvation, came down from 
heaven, and became incarnate by 
the Holy Ghost of the Virgin 
Mary, AND WAS MADE MAN. 
He was crucified also for us, 
suffered under Pontius Pilate, and 
was buried. And the third day 
He rose again according to the 
Scriptures, and ascended into 
heaven, and sitteth at the right 
hand of the Father. And He is 
to come again with glory to judge 
the living and the dead, of whose 
kingdom there shall be no end. 
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Catholicam et Apostblicam Ecclésiam. 
Confiteor unum baptisma in remts- 
stbnem peccatorum. Et expécto 


resurrectionem mortuorum. Et 
vitam venturi secult. Amen. 
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‘Lord and Life-giver, who pro- 


ceedeth from the Father and the 
Son; who, together with the 
Father and the Son, is adored 
and glorified; who spoke by the 
Prophets. And one Holy, Cath- 
olic and Apostolic Church. I con- 
fess one baptism for the remission 
of sins; and I look for the resur- 
rection of the dead, and the life 
of the world to come. Amen. 


Sanctus et Benedictus 


Sanctus dominus Deus Sabaoth / 
Pleni sunt coeli et terra gloria tua. 
Osanna in excelsis. 

Benedictus qui venit in nomine 
Domini. Osanna in excelsts. 


Holy, Holy, Holy, Lord God of 
Hosts! Heaven and earth are 
full of thy glory. Hosanna in the 
highest. | 

Blessed is he that cometh in the 
name of the Lord. Hosanna in 
the highest. 


Hgnus Det 


Agnus Dei, qui tollis peccata 
mundi, miserere nobis, dona nobis 


Lamb of God, that takest away 
the sins of the world, have mercy 
upon us, grant us thy peace. 


THERE WILL BE AN INTERMISSION OF FIFTEEN MINUTES AFTER THE ‘‘ CREDO.” 


CITY OF BOSTON, REVISED REGULATION OF AUGUST 5, 1898.— CHAPTER 
3, RELATING TO THE COVERING OF THE HEAD IN PLACES 
OF PUBLIC AMUSEMENT. 


Every licensee shall not, in his place of amusement, allow any person to wear upon the head 
a covering which obstructs the view of the exhibition or performance in such place of any person 
seated in any seat therein provided for spectators, it being understood that a low head covering with- 
out projection, which does not obstruct such view, may be worn. 


Attest: J. M. GALVIN, City Clerk. 
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Catholicam et Apostilicam Ecclésiam. 
Confiteor unum baptisma in remts- 
stonem peccatorum. Et expécto 
resurrectionem mortuorum. Lt 
vitam venturt secult, Amen. 


Sanctus dominus Deus Sabaoth / 


Pleni sunt coeli et terra gloria tua, 
Osanna in excelsis. 

Benedictus gui venit in nomine 
Domini, Osanna in excelsis, 


Agnus Det, gui tollis peccata 
mundi, miserere nobis, dona nobis 
pacem. 


THERE WILL BE AN INTERMISSION OF 
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the 
Lord and Life-giver, who pro- 
ceedeth from the Father and the 
Son; who, together with the 
Father and the Son, is adored 
and glorified; who spoke by the 
Prophets. And one Holy, Cath- 
olic and Apostolic Church, I con- 
fess one baptism for the remission 
of sins; and I look for the resur- 
rection of the dead, and the life 
of the world to come. Amen. 


Holy, Holy, Holy, Lord God of 
Hosts! Heaven and earth are 
full of thy glory. Hosanna in the 
highest. 

Blessed is he that cometh in the 
name of the Lord. Hosanna in 
the highest. 


Lamb of God, that takest away 
the sins of the world, have mercy 
upon us, grant us thy peace. 


FIFTEEN MINUTES AFTER THE ‘** CREDO.” 


CITY OF BOSTON, REVISED REGULATION OF AUGUST 5, 1898.— CHAPTER 
3, RELATING TO THE COVERING OF THE HEAD IN PLACES 
OF PUBLIC AMUSEMENT. 


Every licensee shall not, in his place of amusement, allow any person to wear upon the head 


a covering which obstructs the view of the exhibition or performance in such place of any person 


seated in any seat therein provided for spectators, it being understood that a low head covering with- 


out projection, which does not obstruct such view, may be worn. 


Attest: J. M. GALVIN, City Clerk. 
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HUNTINGTON and MASSA- 


! Symphony Hall CHUSETTS AVENUES 


TWENTIETH SEASON, 1900-1901 


The BOSTON 
SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 


Mr. WILHELM GERICKE, Conductor 


eT wenty- four Concerts 


ih 
| | 
Mim; On consecutive SATURDAY EVENINGS from October 20, 
at | 4 zgo0, to May 4, Igor, omitting November 10, December 15, 
Mat|).x900, January 19, February 23, and March 23, 1901, and 


i wenty-four Public Rehearsals 
Bi|On consecutive FRIDAY AFTERNOONS, from October 19, 


| 1900, to May 3, 1901, omitting November 9, December 14, 
4/1900, January 18, February 22, and March 22, 1901. »% x % 


SOLOISTS 


Mme. Ternina, Mme. Schumann-Heink, Miss Aus Der Ohe, 

| Messrs. Dohnanyi, Godowsky, Gebhardt, Goodrich, Kneisel, 

| H ceflies, Adamowski, Roth, Becker, Schroeder, and others. 
iELICKETS for the series of CONCERTS and for the series of 
{FREHEARSALS, $12.00 and $7.50, according to location. 


The $12 Seats for the Rehearsals will be sold at auction, at 
symphony Hall, MONDAY, September 24, at 10 a.m. 


; The $7.50 Seats for the Rehearsals will be sold at auction, at 
mm ymphony Hall, TUESDAY, September 25; at 10 a.m. 


The $12 Seats for the Concerts will be sold at auction, at 
m>ymphony Hall, on THURSDAY, September 27, at 10 a.m. 


The $7.50 Seats for the Concerts will be sold in like manner 
at the same place, on FRIDAY, September 28, at 10 a.m. 
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Upon entering the hall the first thing | 
which attracts the eye is, of pour | 
the stage. The stage opening Is per- | 
haps 45 feet wide and the same fum- 
ber of feet in height. It is squ 
with rounded corners, and is boun 
by a broad band of gold. A large ore... 

gan forms a part of the back round 

on the atage. po the | aecerwere Mal 

: this, for e most part, Iie, e 8 

walls of the stage, done in a cream 

‘Cream and Gold Tints the color. On either side of the stage wails 
0 ] 0 U +); d. is a recess, and A page SB recon | 
or passageway, e musiclans reacn | 
0 y nes tl 1Z€ the entrances to the Btage, | 

The balconies. of which there are | 
two, are especially noteworthy because 
of the very handsome railings, goid in. 

color. which surround them. The chairs 


of the balcony and of the orchestra — 
| No Stage or Scenery for the floor are upholstered in red leather. | 
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in the old Music Hall. Perhaps they 
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y ital] ye 3 ! . | : r an | will be called ‘“‘out of date,’ but they | 
| t! & per: | ite ‘harmonize well with their surround- ° 
ings. The seating capacity is 2569. 
One of the’ features of Symphony | 
It has been long since any building Hall is the system of heating and vens | 
, | | Sane GIMME} erected in Boston has created so much | LUG" 22rul ‘usa nowhere aoe te eamae || | 
igi e ° ‘ta LE Ses hes a a 3 | ) public interest as has Symphony Hall. world. The air is drawn in from ae] | 
\F 28 AL] | ee ae att } The exterior of the building any one | top and taken out at the bottom. 
he, DP | can see who chooses to make a trip to | Doubtless any building; seers con- 
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mY i structed, would have d its critics, 
pete ly 


struction and decoration of the inte- criticism of the new hall is uncalled 
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aif raft th : A Beacem| Massachusetts avenue, but the con- | put, so far as the eye can see, adverse | 
AVL © by rior have been kept a profound secret, | for. It is one of the comparatively few . 
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WA Asati which is known to half a dozen per- | goor, and it s an addii on to the city’s 
ot (hil sons. Since the decorators began their preanecturs that Boston may well be 
full X- prou Ol. 
abies the public has been caretu ch What the acoustic properties of the 
eluded. But as it is now practically | hall will prove to be time alone can 
completed, the hall will be thrown tell. Every reasonable precaution to 
open next Monday, when the sale of ' have the building satisfactory in this 
3 h ik er te respect has been taken, and Prof. Sa- 
ne ymphony ti Keis wii! be begun. bine of Harvard has been working out 
: To those who expected magnificence | the problem for months. 
ime or flowery architectural adornment the 


hall will be something of a disappoini- The building of the new music hall 
had its inception a number of years 
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| ment, but it is safe to say thai MO! 4,5 There had long been dissatisfac- 
similar structure in this or any other | tion with the old building on Hamilton 
me city has been treated, from the view- place, ey 3 was felt A at oat nr 
, ; music that Boston neede etter ficill; 
point of decoration, in a manner 60 |.4105 for the enjoyment of the wor 
1 a4 satisfying. The interior of the hall is of ‘he best masters. 
fe elegant in the extreme, but it is the The actual effort to secure a fn 


building began with the {Issue of a 
elegance of simplicity. The color cular, signed by Messrs. Henry L. H 
|} scheme, if such it can be called, ts in | ginson, Edward W. Hooper and H 
cream and gold, and these colors are | Sears, asking Lag phobia dar! Pia “are | 
; , persons presently responded w sub. 
wes applied in the simplest way, and in the | coriptions amounting to $402,000. It was 
ate | cmon 1 | | | best of taste. The effect is artistic | desired to secure a capital stock of 
a i fh this ANAL EY ‘ ) ana aesthetic. There its nothing obiru- $500,000, and this was finally ob a ned. |. 
“44 HY \\ | ee tmnt oe | WY, | sive anywhere; nothing to draw one’s | The call for the final pagan of sub- 
t, \\ Na Pen eT SS Wal phe ye 1] ) attention from the enjoyment of the scrip ions asked that the money hould 
, \ cb ; gmemmiceagysih He aoe music. be s«n in on or before Dec. 1, ‘of. 
pena The funds for a new building having 
VE VR be i emeeeeeen |i N} a A | The decoration is really so simple in materialized, the question next arose 
eee Oe a HS, Sem anuy Gi |p \ | its nature that when one has said that ; as to where it should be placed. After 
NS 1 H {i the color scheme ts cream and gold, | careful consideration it was decided 
sob: VR that would seem, at first thought, to | that, having in view the needs. of 
mA Wi ; OE Ne ae \\\it | tell the whole story. It is only when greater Boston, the hall should be lo, 
all i Nia Tin ia is | 1, eA | 1? : one studies the interior that the mind cated _n a more. en ral nostonr ant 
i i} COR eS oT \ ANA | 1) becomes conscious of details. In shape | 34,000 feet of land, assessed at S161, 60% : 
| Abs. ‘ Lia ae \ Vinee V\\e and construction the hall is practicaily | were secured at the corner of Hunt ng- 
3 me ae coe ou age snow MOL CRAB Lo RL 2 oa | | | a -reproduction of the famous music ton and Massachusetts avenues, 
Klas a A314); MS | Oi fee GT VVeune ee eal | hall; at Leipsic. The modifications of | ‘his the new hall, with a frontage 
-_ : ) cmeeiiee eae os ag | slan adopted are so technical that \ J ington avenue_o | 
the average person, who had seen the , jepth of 210 feet, was erectec™ 
hall’ at Leipsic, would probably fail to At one time there was a goo. 
note that there had been any modifi- | discussion as to whether the 1. 
cations at all. should be constructed solely 
All the walls of Symphony Hall are | view to using it for concert pu 
»f a cream shade, unrelieved by any | or whether it should be equipped™ 
suggestion of color, but they are | q regular stage and sceneryp, and ae 
sroken up with pilasters and with | also used as a home for rand oper 
iches for statues. The ceiling is done | [t was decided that the hall should not 
» gold, with panels and -big beams. | be made in the form of an, opera 
om this ceiling are suspendeu a | house, because of the large additiona,. 
mber of very artistic and original ' expense which would be thus entalied, 
ndeliers of bronze, or brass. The and for other reasons. ‘ 


| 
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THE BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


BNE, oa snnscharisscsssdchlcs ype ahoeeee eo ee 


MR. WILHELM GERICKE, CONDUCTOR 


ITVWVENTIE TH SEASON. 190041901 
WILL GIVE A SERIES OF 


24 CONCERTS 


‘On Consecutive Saturday Evenings, from Oct. 20, iS00, to May 4, 1901, Omitting Nov. 10, 
Dec. 15, i900, Jan. 19, Feb. 23 and March 23, i901, and 


| 24 PUBLIC REHEARSALS 


ON OONSECUTIVE FRIDAY AFTERNOONS, from Oct. 19, 1900, to May 3, 1991, Omitting Nov, 9, Dec. 14, 1900, 
dan. 18, Feb. 22 and March 22, 1901. 


Soloists: Mme. TERNINA, Mime. SCHUMANRA- "“HEINK, Miss AUS 
DER OHE, Messrs. DOHNANYI, CODUOWSKY, CEBHARDT, 
GOODRICH. KNEISEL, LOEFFLER, ADAMOWSKI, 
ROTH, SECKER, SCHROEDER and Others 


and for the Series of Rehearsals, 12.00 and 7; 50 location 


$12 Seats for the Rehearsals wil! be sold at auction at Symphony Hall, Monday, Sept. 24,a+10 A, M. 
$7.50 Sea's for the Rehearsals will be sold at auction, at Symphony Hall, Tuesday, Sept. 25, at 19 A. Mf, 

$12 Seats for the Concerts will be sold at anction, at Symphony Hali. Thursday, Sept. 27 at 10 A. M. 

$7.50 Seats for the Gono:rts will be sold in like manner, at the same place, on Friday, Sept. 23, at 10 A. M. 

<The stn ta in. copeieg el > shows on a acd net for the a ae no more than foar voate will 
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sints, gathered in clusters of Inverted 
nes high against the ceiling, the au- 
hitorilum takes on much warmth, The 
fight and cool grays of the walls Blend 
harmoniously with the stronger colors 
which are found in the red doors, the 
green covered seats, and the golden 
work of the proscenium arch and the 
balconies. The artificial lights add 


i cheer, if anything, to the atmosphere 
of the hall, but the simplicity of the 
| scheme is not lost, and one is not for 


_@ moment startled with any sense of 
' effusiveness. One does not find it hara 
mato feel at home. 


The ceiling of the hall is designed in 
he Italian renaissance style, with per- 
forated panels in crosses and rectan- 
rles, determined by frescoed beams. 
Like the walls, these are gray. The up- 
per walls are relieved by plain pilasters 
forming niches, in which, all in good 
time, it is hoped the statues of masters 
will be placed. Above the pilasters and 
niches and surmounting the arched 
windows are floral decorations, egg-and- 
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dart work, and rosettes, in grays on the | 
buff and the blue. Elsewhere, both in. 
the auditorium and in the corridors, the | 
walls are plain. Something of beauty is | 
added in the plush of the balcony rail- | 


ngs, showing from crimson to the very 


deepest red, as the light shines upon it. | 
The square stage is set in a frame of | 


oulding relieved in golden leafed and 
oral designs, with shields, where may 


be enrolled the names of masters. A }{- 
shield in the centre has already been [- 


inscribed to Beethoven. The back- 


| ground of the stage shows more gold 


effect in the pipes of the organ and the 
grill work above. The sides of the 


| stage are panelled in gray. 


As recently stated, and shown by | 
plans in The Herald, the seating ca- | 


pacity of the hall will be 2569, which, 
y way of comparison, is 172 more than 
that of old Music Hall, as it was. For 


the accommodation of the audience, | 
there are ample doors to the corridors | 
and likewise through the entrances. The ! 
main entrance is on Huntington ‘ave- | 
nue, with one on Massachusetts ave- : 
nue. Two passages, to be used for 
exits only, are at the stage end of the | 
hall. There is room in the corr.dors and 
vestibules for the entire seating ca- | 


pacity. 


The seats are on a gradually raised 
false floor, whick can be removed easily. 
There is also a slight elevation to the 
balconies, where the seats are raised to 
a sharp pitch, 

There are five chandeliers in the 
auditorium, set well up above the range 
from the balconies, aggregating 605 
lights of 16-candle power. The stage is 
illuminated by two groups of lights, 
subdued by ground glass globes, and 
lights hidden from the audience behind 
the proscenium arch. The building is 
lighted throughout by electricity gen- 
erated by a plant in the basement. Gas 


ean be used in case of emergency. 


The auditorium proper is a hall 
within a hall, designed to be sound! 
tight. As an auditorium, entire success 
is promised. One speaking in an or- 
dinary tone can be distinctly heard 
from the stage to the rear of the up- 
‘pet balcony. The organ, in the empty 

all, seems to resound with perfect 


. §uccess. 


Leading from the corridors are sec- 
tions for various purposes—offices, coat- 


) a spacious’ lobby. 

the stage is a room 3 
sicians. As has_ been. ful 
‘in The Herald, the heating is indirect, 


floor. The fresh air is admitted throug 
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"Adjacent to” 
y explained i 


warm air entering through the per-. 
forations of the ceiling to take the 
place of the air withdrawn from the 
all through exits on a level with the 


h 
a well running to the 3 of the build-. 
ing, led through a coil of steam-heated 
pipes, and thence to the loft above the 
ceiling. Great blowers persuade the 
air, in and out, along its way. 

There are boilers and dynamos enough 
in the basement, apparently, to run a 
steamship. The machinery is as near 
noiseless as any machinery, of course}; 
elise orchestral music in the hall above 
eould not be. In the basement also are | 


storage rooms and a place for a kitchen, 


with all the parts. 

At the dedicatory concert, Oct. 15, 
Beethoven’s mass in D will be given in 
its complete form, for the first time In 
this country. This is made possible by 
the éxcellence of the organ, which has | 
been previously described in detail. Mr. 
Gericke will, of course, conduct the con- 


-eert. The quartet will be Clementine | 


Devere, Gertrude May Stein, Hvan Will- 
iams and John Baernstein. 


[ant ienedl 


SYMPHONY HALL’S BEAUTIES ~ 
“ha? Soe a. 1408 é 
Interior of the New Building Thrown 
Open for Inspection for the First Time j 
Last Evening—An Attractive Place for. 
Boston’s Musical Events i 


fast evening the interior of the new | 
Symphony Hall was lighted up and thrown 
open for inspection by the members of the. 
press. The interest of the auditorium des. . 
pends almost entirely upon its inherent » 
architectural qualities, and not on its paint- | 
ed ornament. Its proportions differ only — 
slightiy from those of the old Music Hall, 
The scheme of color for the interior is cal- 
culated wisely for artificial Hghting, and it 
is composed of several tones of gray, run- 
ning from cold to warm, with much gild-— 
ing, and, for the lower part of the wall, . 
under the first balcony, a brilliant, solid” 


) red, in effect a crimson, with crimson plush} 


tops for the balcony railings. The ceiling 
is heavily coffered, and its appearance 1s_ 
enriched by the perforations in many of 
the panels. The organ case is designed in 
harmony with and as an organic part of / 
the architectural ensemble. The organ | 
pipes are solidly glided, and above them @ 


| gracefully designed grill connects them . 
‘with the upper wall. In general arranges» 


ment the auditorium is distinctly planned” 
for the Symphony Orchestra’s use, and” 
every detail is calculated for that purpose. 
The acoustics have been made the sub-: 
ject of very careful study by an expert. 
and there is no question as to the suc+ 
cess attained. It is the first large audi- 
torium in the country in which the prob= 
lem of acoustics. has been treated in a. 
purely scientific way. It 1s also the first 
large building of this type made absolutel P 
fireproof. An interesting feature of the hall 
is the arrangement by which the auditoe’ 
rium ia protec.ed from outside noises by 
being completely surrounded by 4 system, 
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\‘so placed as to Orevide planiy of be ‘complete. “No hall” te iealit Tod 
” without shining in the eyes of the in the relative nudity of emptiness: its I 
1d! ence. The grouping of the incandcs- the warmth of life, the vibration, the 
“sent lamps could not be improved upon, of humanity, to give the last. touch, 
‘bd eing as simple as possible. The seats ere decorative value, fancy the difference r 
y »yholstered in sage green leather. Most by the massing of a hundred men in b 
the gold is concentrated in the pros- costumes on thé stage, with their vr 
: enium areh, the organ case, and the bal- ghirtfronts, and their rows of mahoga 
4 strades. The large surfaces of the upper ‘hued string instruments. 
alls, ebove the second balcony, are brok- 
er up by pilasters and pane!s, and seven- 
“teen niches are provided for statues. [It 
‘is the intention to fill these niches with 
“easts from the most appropriate and beau- | 
tiful antique statues, such as the Belvedere 
4 pollo. The heating and ventilation have 
‘been given the most careful attention, and 
ae: very unusual proportion of the expense 
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ort ere | A me Music Hall,‘and the subdivision of 

N f {BER 16, 1900—FOF } es “will , eis about the:same num- 
ber hy $12 and $7.50 seats as before. 

e $12. seats for the Friday afternoon 

pubic, Be will be. sold on Mon- 


1S CALLED SYMPHONY HALL, | 22y,, Sept. 24: ithe 's pag, 


| 
Sept. 25, and the $12 and $7.50 tickets for. 
the Saturday evening concerts will. be |, 
sold on Thursday and Friday, Sept. 27 
| 

| 

| 















































: * 
Name Given to a Bandon s New and 28, respectively. Bids will be ac. 
cepted for seats in their regular order 
Temple of Music. only, and not for the choice, and no 
more than four seats will be sold on one 
— ‘hi seats eer" to competition wil] 
| e shown on a diagram 
Sale of Tickets for Symphony Or-} marked off as sold. . wae sce. 


chestra Concerts Opens There - 


All the pennies you have saved fort 
last year will come in play you will find 
you attend that auction sale of seats 
Symphony Hall, next week, for busine: 
Indeed it will rather be a case where y 
| dollars you have not only saved but ft 
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of the building has been devoted to these || appropriated for other purposes will Monday Morning, Sept. 24—Con-.- No, it’s no use, stranger, you can’t 
meeponees with ee ee ce. ; called upon if you succeed in securing ductor Gericke’s Eighth Season— come in till the 15th of October, when 
seats upon which you have set your he Notable Soloists. Music Hall will be duly and ceremoni- 






/traordinary cost and pains spent upon these 
“dmportant details. The system is thought 
;, be as perfect as modern scientific re- 
is ources can attain to. 






|All sighs point to this sale as being 
' record-breaker for premiums. But you 
| tell—signs so often go by contraries. F1 
“eThe impression of one who enters the su- } gitmpses into the future of what this 
| ditorium when it {is lighted is greatly at } son’s Symphony concerts are to give us 
MS chs cuicees: engi aiag Ais bt ' looks very muchas if that alsomight pro 

eys th xter e h | 
‘tory of Ber budding ey of the original , record-breaker. There is to be richnes 
| plenty in the artists to serve as soloists 

h 

; 





OTHING could possibly 2USly opened to the public. We all ap- || 
exemplify the intense sig- 5 preciate this desire on your part to see 
nificance of the annual the inside of that ugly structure, and 
announcement of the can understand that you should want 
Boston Symphony Or- ., to carry home an impression of Bos- 
chestra so much as te. ton’s new shrine of musical art, but it 
| omit these concerts for } cannot be! Only the elect have been ' 
a single season. Let the patrons } treated to apeep,andif that were known 
of these concerts for the past 19 to the powers behind the throne, there 
years look elsewhere for their ore {| would be trouble in the camp. Possess 
chestral music, and:such a demand for | your souls with patience, passers- 
the return of the old standard perform- | through-town, and visit Boston later. 

ance would go forth as would brook nv \ SERBS Scag © Boral er oD : 
refusal, Thanks to one individual who co "" SYMPHONY HALL Pe 
cherishes as an ideal the best in music, “Symphony Hall,” the name which has 
no such dire dilemma is possible, and, } peen given to the new musical temple on 

thanks to some 400 generous and public- # yruntington avenue is perhaps as fitting 
spirited patrons, at last, after many — and as satisfactory as could have been hit. 
years of patient waiting made tolerable # upon. Something out of the vernacular 
Seo ee ae ee tne jh; ff Would have better pleased the most of uéi 

worthy of its public and its organiza- } Dut nobody has been able to suggest what 
tion. © that something should be. ‘‘Music Hall” 
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‘plans, would without doubt go far to ex- 

‘plain some of the architectural peculiari- } 28 tor the orchestra itself ft is a pleo 
ties of the exterior. It is a matter of com- impertinence to praise it after the rem 
“mon knowledge that the arcnitect’s first | that some famous person who knows e 
‘plans were materially modified in con- 
a ormity to the requirements of the budget. 
"At the same time, it is to be supposed 
ea 
Miat in a European capital some latitude 


( 
| 
a 
might be conceded to a semi-public Duild- 
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a ee ee 


| 
| 
| 
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} | 
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orchestra in the world made about it. T 


| stends as it is. rom 
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BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


The ever growing curidsity of the pub 
to see the inside of the new Sympho 
Hall was gratified on Monday and Tue 
day of this week, when for the first tin 
the fullest opportunity was given ever 
body to inspect the hall in every pai 
On the above days the season tickets 
the 24 Friday afternoon public rehearsé¢ 
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‘ing in the matter of the regulations as to 
the set-back, and if such a policy had ob- 
tained here, with reference to the Huiut- 
‘WMgton-avenue facade and portico, at the 
"Game time protecting the due rights of 
‘sidewalk traffic, a compromise might have 
/peen mace, to the distinct advantage of the 
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“architecture. | The aspect of the exterior, || were put on sale at auction. Tihe Of this same body of musicians there | 
“however, will be much influenced in a fa- |! that every seat in the house was soid, is required no proclamation of greater f| W458 out of the question; ‘it is now the prop- 
“Yorable sense by the completion of the | cept, of course, the second balcony, wh | perfection, only the simple assurance al- || erty of those who purchased the down-tr' wn 






‘new Horticultural Ilall, across the street. }} Will be given, as usual, first come, fi, 
‘That building has been des!gned by Mr. Ree nie ites te are of 25 cent tak 
‘Wheelwright with special reference to the '| generally better than last year, is t 
mutual relations between it and its neigh- best possible evidence that everybody 


“bor, and in height, scale, style and material || delighted with the new hall. 
»(red brick and limestone) it will harmonize { And what was true of the Friday aft 


kets should apply as well to 
ewith the Symphony Hall—perhaps the first pe be the season tiolrete for the 24 & 
/@onspicuous example of this kind of ar- 


urday evening concerts, which are 
i tistic cooperation that the history of the nounced for the coming Thursday 
‘elty affords. 


friday, Sept. 27 and 28. The $12: tic 
Be The spacious corridors and foyers of the 


will be sold on Thursday and the 
is tickets on Friday. The entire second 
“new Symphony Hall are convenient, ca- 
wpactous and generous, providing room 


cony will be included, as usual, in! 


$7.50 tickets. The arrangement of ‘thes? 
®nough to hold all the 2569 people who can | 





ready accepted, that the record of the | property. No other crisp, homely name 
| past will be equalled. ta itself. A ( i ight h 

Symphony Hall, as the new edifice at || S¥UB&BeStS Ttse CORIDS OMMES S78 A 
' the corner of Huntington and Massa- been made by calling the new hall ‘“Acade 


chusetts avenues is to be styled, should my of Music;’’ but academies of music are 


satisfy every genuine admirer of a 
healthful combination of the artistic, |} 25 Plentiful as tonsorial professors, and, | 
_the useful and the beautiful. To satisfy like the latter, have the effect of. turning 
|: Wonder of the world. but the opinion is | @snity into ridicule. “Academy of Musloy 
‘ventured that the great majority will be || is more pretentious than “Symphony Hall,” 


pleased. and it is cumbersome and a misnomer,” 
Among the soloists who will appear at “Symphony Hall,” on he contrary, is emi- - ‘ 


these concerts this season are Mme. 
Ternina, Mme. Schumann-Heink, Miss | nently appropriate, since the new hall ts to. 
Aus Der Ohe, Messrs. Dohnanyi, Godow- | pe the home of the Symphony Orchestra, ; 
Ae aaniGwakl foth. sag Son bo Te and also because, as is to be hoped, the new 
Schroeder. hall will be devoted exclusively to a co * 
Mr. Gericke, who begins his eighth | sonance or harmony of sounds agreea 


season as conductor and t 
his present regitie, Bete his’ tees to the ear, and not at intervals to be roles 


Bidding, for Symphony tickets will } months’ sojourn abroad, has discovered | gated to the dogs or the cats, or to polities 
rather more like negotiating for a pig attractive novelties with which to en- or pugilism. ‘Symphony Hali” ‘will: ‘be out 


rich his programmes. 
SPORE ee Unless all signs fall, the sale of seas | of place only when the hall ts used out of” 


te peda +p Ati opens wa Symphony its proper belonging; so long as the hall ig 
a on on j ; +h p als 
| 40 o'clock, will break all records, ‘With | devoted to the concord of-sweet sounds sim 
a total seating capacity of 2569, there | name is graphic and fitting. 
| @re exactly 172 more seats than in the } 
































































| hall is so admirable in every way ‘t 


[be seated in the auditorium. The factli- |} ‘cre are MO Poor seats anywhere. 
ies for getting in and out of the building 
‘are beyond reproach. All desirable mod- 
@fn conveniences in the way of parlors and 
Mwaiting-rooms for men and women, and 
sample space for promenading, are provided. 
© ere is a really grand foyer on the sec- 
ond story, with a very lofty barrel- vault 
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When I heard last week that it was 
to be christened ‘‘SSymphony Hall” IT 
wouldn’t believe my ears, and refrained 
from mentioning the chosen name even 
as a possibility. But it seems it is too 
true. Musical Boston has lost its real 
music hall forever, and ‘Symphony 
Hall,”’ is its la da da substitute! But why 
not ‘‘Nocturne Hall,” or ‘‘Kappelmeis- 
ter Hall,” or ‘‘Sostenuto Hall,’’ or, in 
fact, why not “Oratorio Hall’? These 
titles are no sillier than Symphony, and 
quite as appropriate for a hall which is 

- to be devoted to all forms of musical en- 
tertainment. The prettiest thing to 
have done, if a distinctive name must be 
given, was to call this longed-for build- 
ing Higginson Hall. That is a compli- 
ment to Boston’s greatest music patron, 
to which every lover of the Symphony 
orchestra would subscribe many times 
over. I do wonder who spoiled a digni- 
| fled ‘‘temple of art’’ by saddling it with 
'that mountain resort barge sort of a 
name! 


It is imagined the new and the old 
Music Halls will occasion some con- 
fusion unless an original title is - be- 
stowed on the building at the corner of 
Huntington and Massachusetts avenues. 
Which is it to be, “the’’ Music Hall, or 
what? The old Music Hall in Winter 
Street is not recognizable. It has 
undergone a change that sweeps away 
from it its musical and social record of 
forty years. The visitor with an incon- 
venient memory gazes in astonishment 
at the transformed interior, vainly try- 

_ dng to get his bearings and feel his 
Way into the dingy and beloved hall 
of the past. 
/ers thickly carpeted and many mir- 
rored, and a_ semi-religious twilight 
beneath a vast balcony covering almost 
half of the auditorium. ‘Is this really 
Boston's old Music Hali?”’ And then 
he realizes the last vestige has, indeed, 
departed, and he must travel southward 
and begin all over again to worship at 
that newer shrins of Music, so eagerly 
desired by the cultured city. sAtE! 
——— j 1408 

Orders for season ticke 

ets received. 


Symphony 


{ 


. 


SMWEFETA) 815 


SYMPHONY _ 


‘Orders or ees Taken. 
ts trespondence solicited, b 

‘G.F. WADSWORTH. Roo | 
ane ‘omce hours, 9 A. M. to 5 P, a - State reaie 


But, instead, here are foy- | 


MI88 GOERING, Rooms | 


1-3, M» sic Hall Building, . these concerts are Mme. 


. Schumann-Heink, 
| Messrs. 


Plans furnished, | 


' 
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Feder y 128) fp OO Be eee Ee Soe wy as | he 
_ &s the “Pops” have ‘marked, the fin 
of each musical year in Boston, for ms 
years, so the Symphony concerts usher 
‘the opening of a new season. For the pa 
‘nineteen years the old Music Hall has bee 
“quite too small to hold the multitude « 
patrons who have thronged to as good {; 
strumental concerts as can be heard eit 

in America or Europe. In fact, no audit 
rium of reasonably practical dimension 
could ever contain those who wish to ai 
tend these concerts. And this more tha 
generous patronage is based not, as man 
would like to argue, upon a fad, for no fa 
or fashion can live but a few-years, b 
rather upon. the ‘hard, substantial, inc 
trovertible fact that Symphony patrons get 
what they pay for each and every year. It 
is not necessary to assure the public that 
the standard of the past nineteen years 
will be bettered, for everbody ts satisfied 
in the knowledge that the coming musica 
feast will equal its predecessors. As a 
matter of fact, the management does not 
deem it expedient to indulge in the enthu- 
siastic comments upon the orchestra and 
tts work so freely made by the patrons, 
many of them having attended the concerts 
from the beginning. The world over, there 
does not exist another such an institution, 
founded and maintatned by one man, and 
that man actuated solely by a desire to 
present good music in the best way. From 
the very first, these concerts have been 


given in old Music Hall, famous more from 4 
the traditions inseparable from the home of | 


gootl music for forty-six years than for 
anything else, save, perhaps, 
luck of good acoustics. 

But at last, after years of patient resig- 
nation and a toleration made easier by the 


best orchestra in America, there comes the {| 
longed and wellnigh prayed for, - 


change 


anew hall. Symphony Hall, at the junc- 
tion of Huntington and Massachusetts 


| avenues, bids fair to be a fitting and suita- 


ble home for the Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra. Thanks to the generous and wi 
spread support of some four hundred Sy 
phony patrons, the twentieth season of ft 
orchestra will begin in new quarters 
beautiful and complete in the details of c 
venience, comfort, safety and acoustics 
eminent architects, men of science a 
skilled builders can make them. The g 
rious privilege of personal opinion t!s in 
way to be forestalled, nor will the ev 
present pessimist be denied the divine rig 
to grumble, and still the opinion is haza 
ed that the delight of the majority will p 
yail_and the general verdict be a favora 
one. 

Among other soloists who will appear 
Ternina, M 
Miss Aus Der O 
| Dohnanyi, Godowsky, Gebhar 
Goodrich, Kneisel, Loeffter, Adamow 
Roth, Becker and Schroeder. 

Mr. Gericke, who begins his elghth se: 
as conductor and the third of his pre 
régime, during this three months’ soj 
abroad, has undoubtedly discovered ‘at 
tive novelties with which to enrich his 
grammes, | dite wer eS 

Unless all signs fall, the sale of se 


the happy 


ee ce | 


eee : ee 


Cl el 


/Bids will be 


| means.’’ 
| the concerts are, we may mention that the 


r 


Sacity of 2500, there are exactly 172 more 
ats than in the old hall, and.the sub-— 


chestra, has become @ sort of ultimate hig 
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standard: of. public culture everywhere in. 


ripion “of prices will-leave about the same:| this country. No community can hereaf-— 


“mher of $12 and $7.50 seats as before. . 

. ne ia - for ‘the Friday-afternoon 

sblic- rehearsals .will ‘be, sold on Monday, 
Ent. 24; the $7.50 seats for the same series 
ill be sold on Tuesday, Sept. 25, and the 
619 and $7.50 tickets for the Saturday- 
levening concerts will be sold on Thursday 
and Friday, Sept. 27 and 28, respectively. 
B accepted for seats in their 
regular ‘order only, and not for the choice; 


‘and no more than four seats will be sold 


sn one bid. The seats open to competition 
will be shown on @ diagram, and will be 
marked off as sold. 


-———— 
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“THE SYMPHONY AS A SIGN 


The receipt of the sumptuously printed | 
prospectus of the Pittsburg Orchestra for | 
its sixth season, 1900-1901, is a pleasant | 
proof that after a few generations high | 
culture follows a big plant. This fine or- 
chestra of seventy men, with Victor Her- 
bert for conductor, cannot be merely the 
luxury of the manufacturing millionaires 
in the case of Pittsburg. The public must 
have had a hand in its maintenance, al- 
though Mr. Carnegie did give it the tall- ; 
owered Carnegie Hall for its home. The 
ames of some sixty leading citizens (a 
lozen such as Frick, Westinghouse, Mellon, 
Nicola, are as familiar as household words 
the world over) are printed as the guar- 
antors of the Pittsburg Orchestra for the 
sixth season. Still an audience and a gen- 
eral public must be presupposed to partici- 
pate in and encourage the concerts. In- 
deed, as our former Boston musical critic, 
Mr. George H. Wilson, still as from the 
beginning the manager of the orchestra, 
deciares in the prospectus, ‘‘the support 
given the orchestra, by the Pittsburg pub- 
lic last year indicates appreciation of a 
desire to found a great orchestra, second | 
to none in the country,’’ and he urges all | 
citizens who have at heart the artistic | 
‘growth of Pittsburg to show appreciation | 
of the obligation to the guarantors by pur- | 
chasing tickets, each ‘‘according to his 
To show how much like Boston’s 


scheduled prices of tickets are twenty dol- 
lars and fifteen for the best seats on the 
floor and in the first balcony, and ten and 


eight for the back rows in the first and | : 
second balconies; these prices, of course, to § 


be- increased by the auction sales, as at 
the sale of the Symphony seats in Boston. 
So that it is plain that the Pittsburg pub- 
lic, as well as the Boston public, has come 
to regard a symphony orchestra as one of 
its putilic mstitutions, and that “the full 

dinner |pail’? does not sum up the whole 

of maz|’s wants, even in that smoky and ° 
a to ® MMU ty of the Pte Ww 7% 


ter claim to be metropolitan that does no a 
know what classical music is and classi+ 
cal music such‘ as can be given only. | 


by a great and finely trained orchestra, 
Boston (and Cambridge), 
cago, Cincinnati and Pittsburg are now 
maintaining these costly luxuries for them- 


selves, and occasionally lending them to 


their sister cities. Yale University, not to. 
be outdone by the facilities Harvard enjoys © 
through proximity to Boston, has now as-_ 
sumed financial responsibility for a New 
Haven symphony orchestra, and put the. 


professor of the Yale music department at. 
its head. No doubt a large part of the 
public in all these places is completely 
mystified by these outlays on fiddling, and 
even a large part of each fashionable audi- 
ence that is gathered at the concerts usual- 


ly wonders most of the time just what the 
sawing and blowing of the band jis all 


about. 
But all the same, the classical concert. 
as a standard of taste is getting estab- 


New York, Chi-— 


: 


| 


lished in America, and no place of any. 


pride or public spirit will, in the end 
without some sort of provision for 
satisfaction of interests that are 
farthest possible removed from those the 
may be classed commercial, except in the 


vital point that the commercial interests | 


blindly foot the bills. When our culture 
has reached the point that it prizes art 
and culture for itself and not for mere 
parade and pride, or any commercial pro- 
ductiveness or utilities connected with it, 


the homage that the older civilizations of | 


the world have always paid to art—and 


especially to the symphony as one of the 


mightiest and most glorious products of 
the human mind and soul—will be under- 


stood to be as well founded, though bo be. 
' gure on a different plane and range, a3 


popular religious worship, which is a prior 
step out of barbarism and above bare util- 
itarlanism. ) 
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"ehie Boston Symphony Orchestra ~ | W 

ae No event of the musical season in Bos-3|" 

Aon @rouses a more widespread interest 4 | | . | ; . 

"than the auction sale of season tickets ‘or§ a) / 4 Of gee 7 

the twenty-four Friday afternoon andtwen-— : | 

)ty-four Saturday evening performances by | rangements, the coloring, the light and | 

'the Boston Symphmiy Orchestra... With 4 | the air of elegance and luxurious com-~- 

hall io. — acer tee ne teige ed fort everywhere. - Mr, Ellis, Mr. Comee | 

ony Sohal dae in this cule wine aiso 4 284 others of the Symphony orchestra 

‘in Europe, has been reached every season staff have commodious and finely fitted 

in the past ten years. To sell every seat up offices. Fhe symphony ticket auction 
the house for the entire season a month will be at the hall on Monday, Tuesday, 
fre the opening concert seems almost | Thursday and Friday of next week, be- 

redible. yet this result has been reachei ; ginning at 10 o’clock. Half an hour be- 

Pover and over again. With the added in- | fore the sale on each aay the splendid 

‘terest of a new hall in keeping with the | new organ will be played. 

organization whose home it 1s to be in the ‘— 

Pfuture, there can be no doubt of an even 


} greater interest than in formeT years. | 
». After much deliberation and the sus- : 
| c 


gestion of any number of names, the title 
‘of Symphony Hall has been chosen, and, | 
‘Judging from the comments already made, | 
‘this title seems to meet the approval of | 
‘the public. The fact that Mr. Gericke will 


again conduct, marking the beginning of | The New Symphony Hall 






SERRE EES IIS, 


, 


tHevelAa & Ch} st 06 


his elghth year in this capacity in Boston, 
and that the personnel of the orchestra | e 
‘End that the personne’ cient gurances, 1S & Credit to Boston. 
of the standard of performance. : 
' fhe division of the house as to prices 
meonts ($12 and $7.50) will be, as near as | 
be, the same as that in the old hall, : ‘ 
auction sales begin next Monday morn- Its Acoustic Properties 
m at ten o'clock, at Symphony Hall, 
forner of Huntington and Massachu- 
setts avenues. The $12 seats for the Seem tO Be Pertect. 
‘Tehearsals will be sold on Monday; 
‘the $7.00 seats for the rehearsals on 
“Tuesday; the $12 seats for the Saturday 
-@vening concerts on Thursday, and the 
$7.50 seats for the same series on I'riday. The Interior Decoration and 
A large diagram of the hall will be shown, 
‘and small plans with the sub-division of 


) prices will be distributed at the sale. Lighting Ar c up tO Date. | 


Ge ‘Ernest von Dohnanyi, the young Hunga- 

_Yian composer-planist, is announced to.ap- | 

“pear here the coming season, The |, Symphony Hall, the future home of 
chief — interest ig in the  perform- | the Symphony orchestra, was all bright- 

,ance of his own concerto, which hej ly lighted last ‘evening, for its formal 
will play with the . Boston, Symphony | inspection. To the, inspection the news- 

Orchestra, under the direction of Mr. | papers were invited, and were shown 

i William Gericke early in November. Much , all that there was to see of Boston’s 


f has been said and written about this con- : 
: : music hail, from ceili 
certo, but no pianist has ever attempted its new Cc ceiling to cellar, 


“Gnterpretation. The concerto was written’ by the management, represented by Mr. 
in “1898, to compete for a prize Prhbars Ellis, Mr. Comee and Mr. Mudgett, who 
“been offered for a concerto in memory of — will be the executive officers of this 
| Hans von Biilow. , | hall in the same capacity that they oc- 
- cupied in the old music hall. The archi- 
e*e ' tects of the hall, McKim, Mead & 
The new organ in Symphony Hal! will White, were represented by Mr. Thomas 

be first played at an organ concert by A. Fox. | 4 
aa Sareea Goodrich. Mr. Clarence The Herald has from time to time | a: i 
Ae Ollow him, and he will be: | presented its readers with illustrations 


assisted by Katharine Fisk, contralto, | 
and Ionora Jackson, violinist, It is | and descriptions of the hall, interior 


2 5 and exterior, as it progressed. As it 
eh the re ee will be the-s0'o- | appeared. last Taine, with all li nts 
sorted) | Samah vlad. Galt oxchon. lighted, the hall was seen for the first | 
hg see Lg a time as it will appear—and it certajnly | 
ed E looked very attractive. 
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» fo the Editor of the Transcript: 41 "1 “nel. Hic, nson or hi S0C | ! | | 
I read with much surprise in the Tran-— mittee’ the first qualification to justify: 
ry 2 mts = e q ifica ustify ° 
/script of Saturday last a statement quoted¥ the émtrusting to their care of the iene 
‘Ss having been made by Colonel Henry L, | tant duty of supplying Boston with a new 

) Higginson, regarding the proposed building winlle.* 
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building. for musical purposes. Such a 
ie building must be constructed’ so as to be 
vt Colonel Higginson | financial as, well as artistic success if it 
vs dad We do hope to have,” and above it | js to remain in the custody. of those wha 

Ithout quotation marks is the bald state- have the musical interests of Boston at | 

| heart. PPO pall fae, ph. EN oa 

_.Facte are stubborn things, and the re- | 
sults of the unwise action of the original 
subscribers to the stock of the Boston 


| of the new Music Hall Association. | 


W 4 
A , 
‘a 

; 

a 


this statement 


} Ment that ‘‘the hall is to be designed for 
} concerts, oratorios, etc., without regard to 
the possibilities of giving grand opera,”’ 


There are many Boston citizens who 


LPay y 


Stevi" ae oF Poitue a <i. 
GABOSS,- , SOnRS, Pa,, dan. 8, Tage, Mer 





giris. .Vhe° immer 
marches and so on J re 


} Would like to know what the “we” are, and 
/by what right Colonel Higginson states 
: what is to be done, before the plans have 
“been shown even to the stockholders in the 
| hew corporation, 
any public appointment of the ‘“‘committee”’ 
that has figured in this Music Hall deal so 
prominently thus far, and as president of 
‘the association Colonel Higginson is an 
executive merely, to carry out the desires 
not only of the stockholders, but, in this 
cCase,' thousands of Boston cttizens who are 
‘to be deprived of any other building for 
“musical performances in this city for a 


generation. 


No better justification of the position 
-taken by those who desire that an opera 
‘house shall be built with the money sub- 
SBcribed under the call of the “‘committee”’ 
is needed than the open letter published 
over Colonel Higginson’s own 
five years ago, in which he suggested the 
desirability of an opera howse rather than 
»® music hall, and for just 
‘still make this action desirable. 
rely safe to predict that only one building 
.20r. musical purposes in this city will be 

ud for by the present generation, and if 

mmittee” are allowed to carry out 
at plans, announced officially by 
gginson, all hope of any perma- 
pment in operatic performances 
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-impersonating“*Charley’s Aunt from Bra- 
zil where the nuts come from.”’ 7 

It is simply: wonderful the’ amonnt of 
amusement thit this (new comedy pro- 
duces, and its success is so evident: that no 
coming att:action at the Colu:nbia will ba 
announced for vrobabiy. many weeks to 
come. The best people in Boston society 
can be seen at the Columbia every night, 
throwing ignity to thé winds and laug:- 
ing in the most unrestrained way over the 
Witty plece. 


BOSTON MUSEUM. 
‘The second and last week of the en@aye- 
ment of Thomas W. Keene at the Museum 


began last evening with “Richelieu,” a play 


to which the star has given special thought 
and study. Itis a most artistic ana intelli- 


gentimpersonation ind one that was hichly 
avpreciatet by the large audience. The 
waepor was excellent. 

he :e:nainider of the week will be given 
to the following plays: This and Friday 
evenings,’’Richard II1.”; Wednesday after- 
noon, “Louis XI.”: Wednesday evening 
and Saturitay afternoon, “The Merchant 
of Venice”; Thursday evening, “Hamlet,” 
and Saturday night; “Othello.” 


anette 


GAIETY AND. BIJOU. 
A person of a reflective turn of mind can 
hardly have failed to notice that of late 
vaudeville has been showing a tendency to 


ris6 toa higher plane of refinement, and 
that many of the vid-time objectionable 
features of this form of ente tainm nt 
have been eutirely eliminated. It will 
hardly be denied tuat Mr, Keith’s efiorts to 
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| refined ballads; E 


I can find no record of 


varied 


Theatre and the present Music Hall need | 
no amplification. 
manager of the Boston Theatre. it can be 
) said that his pride as a Bostonian has al- 
ways led him to maintain this grand old 
}@uditorium in splendid condition, however 
much business necessities have led to _its 
uses—none, 
other than creditable to the city, 

| The present condition of Music Hall is 
sufficient, to my mind, to deter anyone with 
the slightest interest in the reputation of 
this dear old city from keeping quiet when 
the proprietors assume the duty of pro- 


To the credit of the 


however, in his day 


viding Boston with a musical home for the 


unpainted? 
signature 


e reasons that 
It is en- 


dismissed by the musical 
or another twenty-five 


Prcehest 
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bryant caused much 
ny comedy sketch. 
he famous Ni sisters, Lottie and 
mma, verfornmy wonderful feats in mid- 
air which ca forth ioud a plause. 
Edward Clare@ip and his phonograph 
gave a regula@™mconcert at which the 
reatest artistsa@n /the country appeared 
and contribute—] pleasing selections. He 
Was given several gicores. Mile. Ottillie, 
the celebrated | {Mpbdienne, vocalist and 
dancerpania‘e aj im iit with her specialty. 
She wus recalle veral times. 


applause. Rusiend 
laughter with 


~ 


The performajm#s conclude | with the up- 


ro rously funny buriesque entitled “A 
Night in EF ynt!’ 
of | ughable s} 
lively music, 
troduced by he ~=3»-—seEcLiffferent | members 
ot the compa iy 4b excellent. The come- 
dians kept the dien'ce in roars with their 
witticisms, Thé¢costuming of the show is 
superb, and itis @ell staged. It bids fair 
to do a big wee} §business. 


SES 


ations and incident ant 


HOWA 4D ATHEN AUM. 
“Standing room onliy”’ was the sign dis- 

played early lastj;avening at the Howard 

Atheneum. ; Patiins were enjoyi :z the big 


show, standing tllee 'rows deep, with every | 


seat in the holibe taken. Alinost the 


Same state of Biffairs existed in the 
alternoon, and d§eryboly came away de- 
lighted and grediily |satisfied. There was 
gooi1 reason for t isyfor, basing the popu- 
lar demani on th@ phenomenal success of 
last week, Manasfer Lothrop presrnted a 
somewhat similarfisipw. and there 1s every 
indication of ano Hf big week to go on 
record. 

The celebratedg@™§ outa Kouta dancers 
ma @€& Most pronwinceds hit in the after- 
noon and agai¥ in the evening, and 
several +noores || were demanded aid 
freely given by |'this quartet of pretty 
young women and clever dancers. Their 
act has undoubtedly grown wonder- 
fully in public filvor. They have been 
re-eng ged for is week only. The 
re-t of the vaudeville section of the big 
show 1s of super:of excellence. Joe Flynn, 
author of “McGinty,” kept everyboily at 
the bubbling po ntwith his funny songs and 
Wiiticisms: Eddie)Z. Ev ns proved hiinself 
a master in the ag of club-swinging; Et 
Gallagher with hi§ Irish jokes xnd sayings 
Was a great entertainer; Willlam Castellat 
and Lizzie Hall appeared in a sensational 
come. sy sketch, and introduced gymnastics 
of all sorts, son and buck and wing 
dances; Laura Benhett sang a new buget of 
11 Mueiler’s artistic im- 
personations of characters and celebrities 
were deservedly; enthusia.tica'lly ap- 
plautled: Celeste gave a marvellous exhi- 
tion on the slack wire; Hafford and Manteli 
appeared 1n a most interesting and funny 
sketch; Ed Claren¢e, the famous “phono- 
graphic ventriloquist,” renroduced selec- 
tions played by the 23d New York revwi- 
" ent band, as welll as note! professional 
singers; Rozers brathers, America’s clever- 
est sone and clog dancing duo, were s en 
Inanewv al brilligot novelty, and Leslie 
an! Tenley, t ©} original creators of 
hilarious. cvmedy¥j completed an _ olio, 
the equal of whieh has uot .been seen at 
this house for many @ day. 

In ddition to all fhis the big burlesque 
company of pretty girls, specialists and 
come tians, presetied the lively travesty, 
*"Na"on, or the Belle of Beacon Hill.’’ Such 
popular favorites fas. Miss Annie Carter, 

iss Alice Warre, Miss Sadie Hilton. 
Miss @urtis, Miss 

ie Anderson = antl 
1e@ -lealing role 


” 
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next generation. 
Music Hall of the “big organ’’ rather than 
keep it in repair, and left a board roof 
over the Music Hall stage an entire season 


Maintaining concerts when 
wlil pay $2500 to $3000 per concert, and 
continuing such entertainments when the 
public fails to respond at the box Office, are 
vastly different matters, and it remains to. 
be seen what effect a sharp decline in the 
concert market would have upon the pres- 
ent symphony concert scheme, ; 

. Let the action of the Metropolitan Opera 
House Company of New York be carefully | 
studied and followed, and the coming gen- 
ération of musical Boston will bless those 
who put their money into this undertaking, 
whatever happens to the Boston Symphony 


Tye extravaganza is full - 


Wile, the specialties in- . 


Clara ‘ 


Have they not robbed 


the public 


A CONCERT MANAGER 
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with this artistic player, excellaiena 
also Mr. W. va Hoe’ as the’ mine ows J 


John Hope. Mr. James Byrnes was Freg@ 


Fagegles, the.faithful friend of Seymour, 
Miss Viola Bancroft was Mary Hope, anc 
Miss Frankie St. John was Nancy Treat. 

The Jast named young lady, a newcomer 
to the Lothrop circuit, is sure to become ¢ 
favorite. The remainder of the cast is ir 
goo hands. 

Lhe olioincludes Belle Verna, with he 
wonderful facial expressions, as developec 
by her portraiture of well-Known persona; 
Al Pans, whose acrobatic jugglery 18 sim- 
ply marvellous: Lehmann’ and Keating, 
clever sketch artists; tne Holbrooks, wit 
their entertaining .musical act, and those 
fun-makers, John Phillips and. John Me- 
Vicker, in side-splitting sketches, make ub 
avery strong bill. | 


B. F. KEITH'S NEW THEATRE. 

As the work of completing Mr. Keith’s 
new $500,000 theatre progresses some new 
beauty is disclosed each day, siiowing un- 
mistakably the magnificence that will 
characterize the final result. All the ac- 
cessories and appointments are of the-very 
finest, both as regards material and worke 
manship, as indeed they must be to be‘in 


Reepineg with the grandeur. of the house 
itself. | 
Among the novelties outside the audi- 
torium proper will be two of the hand- 
somest drinking fountains: ever seen in 
Boston, one each for the orchestra and bal- 
cony foyers. They are to be made of 
Brescia marble wit’: Mosaic. trimmings, 
and of very unique design. and, aside from 
their utility, will be especially attractige 
as genuine works oO} art. 2 
Work is being pushed: with all. possiple 
sp ed and with an increased force in every 
department, and it will be but a short time 
till this beautiful house opens its doors for 
the admittance of what it is claimed will 
be the most surprised and delighted public 
that ever entered a place of amusement. 


ROLAND. REED IN “*DAKOTA.”’’ 
(Special Dispatch to the Boston Herald.) 


BuFFALO, N. Y., Jan. 8, 1894. - After an 
illness of several we ks Roland: Reed re- 
sumed his tour tonight at the Academy of 
Music, presenting for the first time on any 
stage a new American comedy: by. John 
Fowler and Ernest Whitton called’ *Da- 
kota.” | 

The piece is in four acts, with scenes laid 
in‘Newport and in South Dakota, and is a 
good natured, amusing, satirical Hing at 
existing divorce laws in Dakota, containing 
many comic episodes and strong situations. 


Mr. Reed plays the part of a Boston lawyer: 
rhe role is more ambitious than any he has 
undertaken, and gives him great’ scope ior 
ecce'itric comedy work, and throughout 
the play he was fuliy equal tothe exac- 
tions of the part. His acting was received 
with the greatest enthusiasm by .the large 
anvience present, ad he was called béelore 
the curtain several times during the per- 
formance. 
Is dore Rush 
wi low. wore several hepdsome zOwns, and, 
with Eleanor Carey. Ss @ 
supporting compuny, lent valuablé 
ance to the star. @ be Se 
“Dakota” is a distinct and unqualifie 
success. Thge@roduction was. under 
per onal s . otic ’ of Ber Teal... 


as Mra. Dorrington, s. 
ary Meyers and +} 6. 


keep ‘his stage. performances clean and 
wholesome at all times have been largely 
instrumental in bringing about this gr iti- 
fying conition of affairs, and it is a fact 
that in the long entertainment given at the 
Gaiety and Bijou yesterday there was not a 
single act thata man micht not, with all 
propriety, allow his family to see and hear. 
Raymon Moore, the silv_r-voiced tenor, 
met with an ovation such as any artist 
might well feel proud of. Itis not difficult 
to understan:l why this singer has such a 
hold upon the American public, for added 
to a voice whose exquisite sweetness thrills 
the soul with pleasure, he is gifted with 
strong dramatic instincts and the faculty 
of comprehending at once an author’s 
ideas, so that the tallads he sings 
with those, marveilously pure tones 
take on a new meaning, and appeal directly 
to the hearts of even the least susceptible. 
Nature has been especially kin‘ in bestow- 
ing upon him a remarkably handsoine face, 
a manly figure and a pair of expressive 
eyes that throw the feminine portion of t e 
audience into raptures. His songs yester- 
day were “Sweet Marie,” “When Summer 
Comes Again” an! “fwenty Years Ago.” 
Julie Mackey, fresh and blooming, with 
her ages ty J head surmounted by a tanglea 
mass of blond curls, trippe! to the foot- 
lig ts.and witha powerful baritone voice, 
which seemed entirely out of keeping 
with the lithe, trim figure, sang first a 
pretty melody full of pathos, and in_ re- 
sponse to vociferous encores, gave “You 
Can’t Lose Me, Chirlie” and “The Banana 
Peel,” both of which gave her an ovportu- 
nity to display the strong vein of comedy 
for which she is famous, — aye 
Hector and Louraine, the English gro- 
tesque comedians, intro !uced some o cen- 
tric acrobitic work which was not only ex- 
cessively funny, but displaved dexterity 
and agility far beyond the ordinary. The 
three Delin: sisters are a merry trio of 
mallons, as much alike as “peas in a pod,’ 
and their character songs and imper:ona- 
tions were distinguished by originality of 
method fascinating to a degre. 
Every one o! th: remaining acts made a 


decided hit, among them being Leonard, 


Moran and Bernard, in a bright sketch; 
Al Grant, a talented mimic; Frank Oakes 
Rose, in “Ihro’ London with Dickens”: 
Barber, the bicycle king; Crane brothers, 
as the “Two Jays’: George Graham, the 
monologue artist; Conroy and McFarlind, 
Irish comedi:n;; Ceado, the aerial marvel; 
Luis and Alexis, on the “¥!ying Rings’; 
George Diamond, topical vocalist; the 


Sharplies, in a musical comedy act, anda 


halit-dozen cthers. 


EMERGENCY HOSPITAL BENEFIT, 
e Atthe Boston Theatre, this afternoon, a 
benefit performance will be given which 
should attract an overflowing audience. 
The Emergency Hospital is the beneficiary. 
It is an institution well worthy the gener- 
ous patronage of the public, and able to 
practically apply, in @ way that wilt com- 
mend itself to all.any funds which reach 
its treasury... It daily ministers to and alle- 


the show given confinuously at the Howar 
Atheneum every diay after 1 o’clock. 


AUSTIN |& STONE'S. 

After’ Sunday’s, rest the Ksquimaux 
showed up smilinjs at Austin & Stone’s 
museum and were [greeted by an audience 
which completely} filled exhibition hall. 
Encased in their }warm garments of furs 
they looked comfoftable sitting up among 


the painted icepergs which adorn the stage. 
Yester.lay’s cold |snap was a welcome 
change in the weather to them, and they 
entered the museuyn with a brisk step and 
» look of apparent| satisfaction upon their 
aces. ‘ 

rhere are 10 Esquimauxin this village. 
out of this number] the youngest, and the 
smallest, is perhaps the m«st interesting. 
She is littie Colujmbia Palmer, who has 
caused so much interest wmong the ladies 
from all sections off the city. 

Little Columbia ils perhaps the most con- 
tented chili ever gplace!)in an exhibition 
hall. She seems ta enjov this sort of life. 

The high cheek hones, the jet black hair 
and swarthy complexions of these Esqui- 
maux seem to mark them as clo-e kin :o 
the wild brothe\:yppf the plains. Yet, as 1s 
known, there is @gvide iifference between 
the two races. ‘T, hg Esquimaux will remain 
at the museum I i this week. 

The intel) :zen|fof the}monkey was never 
better illustrated ian by Jim, who charms 
@ snake and them plays with_ the reptile 
with interest and qapim tion. ‘This monkey 
isa wonder. As @ rule; they are afr ‘1 of 
snakes, but Jim js «n/exXception. When 
Prof. Peate exnhittited a turtle snake in 
front of the monxby csge yesterday, ail of 
the chattering mapkeys ‘fed.in terror, save 
Jim. He picked up the snake an:'! wrapped 
it around his bofly, then he thrust the 
snake’s heid into} his mouth, picked at 
jts eyes and tortufred the reptile until it 
was thoroughly arigry. This only pleased 
Jim, an:! arouzh and tumble ensued, dur- 
ing which for a m@mnent there was a confu- 
sion of snake and monkey. Jim came out 
of the encounter agtride of the snake and 
with the latter’s Ihead grasped firmly be- 
tween his fingers. 

Zat-Zam and Mille. Mowra, in their dar- 
ing knife-throwinjz act, exhibited nerve 
and skill. 

The stage shows] yesterday presented sev- 
eral novel fea ures, and every time the cur- 
tain went upinthie theatre the place con- 
tained an audience which taxed its ca- 
pacity. 

THE LYC/EU THEATRE. 

That clever cpmepy, burlesque and 
vaudeville compajuy known as the “City 
Sports’ Bie Show,’ managed by Sheridan 
and Flynn, beganja week’s engagement at 
the Lyceum ‘Uheatre yesterday, and up- 
held its reputatijon as a strong drawing 
card. } 


‘The theatre was} crowded at the opening 
performance and jn the evening, and every 
actin tne tong amd variel bill was fully 
appreciated. The fun began with the pres- 
entation of Sherjfidan and Fiynn’s latest 





w"ve in the new play, entit]| 
‘.-cChums,” at the Walnut Street Thea- 


tre tonight. The house was literally 
packed. . 


NOTES. 


The Kouta Kouta girls dance twice tolay 
at the Howard Athenzum. __. 


Jennie Yeamans, whohas made ‘a great 
hit in the title role of “Jane,’’ comes to the 
Hollis Street Theatre for one werk begin-. 


ning Jan. 22. 


Following the custom carried out during 
the latter part of the engagement of “Ve- 
nus’ atthe Park Theatre there will be a 
Wednesday matinee of * Adonis” this week. 


The strangest freak of all the freaks ‘is 
the human centaur, half man and hilf 
horse, which will bea feature in exhibi- 
tion halt at Austin & Stoue’s Museum next 
week, 


‘The attraction at the Bowdoin Square 
Theatre next week will be “The Heart of 
Atrica,’”’ in which Mr. and Mrs. Oliver 
Byrop have made a great success in other 
cities. ici, 


There will be no Graham concert in the 
Boston Theatre next Sunday night, as the 
theatre has already been secured by Col. 
Ingersoll. Mr. Graham gives his concert in 
Proviuence Sunday night. 

Theatre 


The members of the Globe’ 
or hestra are very grateful to everybody 
who inany way assisted at the most 8uc- 
cessful entertainment for their bepefit at 
the Park Theate last Sunday night. 


Among the brilliant. and fashionable 
audience that filled the Hollis. Street Thea- 
tre last night was Miss Jansen’s. father ay 
mcther, Charles Jefferson’ and Gien J 
ERONEE the clever your.g author of tl 
play. 

One of the most thrilling scenesin “The 
District Fair’ is where the celebrated race- 
horse Victor and his rider are confined in a 
burning blacksmith shop. The jockey tinds 
it impossible to break the lock of: the door 
ties his coat over the animal’s head, leaps 
upon his back ani pluiges direct); 
through the «oor, dashing it to splinters 
“The District Fair’ will be given its firs 
Boston presentation at the Grand Operé 
House next week. 

The appearance of Josefslivinski, the 
Polish pianist, at Music Hall this evening, 
proinises to be a most interesting event, this 
being his debut in this city. His pro- 
gramme includes standar! compositigns 
by Schumann, Chopin... Hummel, R 
stein, Liszt, Gluck, Wagner and. Les« 
izky. Great attention has been given 
pianist du:inz his tours in ‘contin 
Europe, and his appearanc’s in Londo 
spring were prononnced successes. 


FIGHTING JUDGE ON TRIAL. 


Sensational Assault Caseat Dexter, Me., 
Brought Into Court. — a 
‘Special Dispatch to the Boston‘ Herald.) - ° 

Bangor, Me., Jan: 8, 18094. The sensa- 
tional assault case against Hon. L. G. 
Waldron, judge of the municipal court at 
Dexter, on a warrant sworn out. by J. M. 
Jordan, proprietor of the hotel..in. that 
town, came up tor trial in the municipal 
court here this afternoon, and there was @ 
large and interested atten ‘ance. * Ct 
Jordan brought a number of witnesag 


from Dexter to testify.in his behalt, 
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ist went in her application of the le ¢ 
~~ ‘Palionis; in that of “The Tiars’ it meditates” 


yn the doctrine of chances, and wonders. 
what will be the result if Lady Jessica 
nee more mistakes the turning after cross-— 
ng the stile. Both plays, then, deal in a 


ter receiving his education at the Vfashion—the sauciness of which constitutes 


Worth London Collegiate School, George} its salt—with matters on which feminine 


« 


‘Grossmith began life as a reporter, and 
A iontinued at that work until 1877. In the 
‘tions towards a legal career, and began to 
vachieve a wide reputation as a singer of: 
‘comic songs and a participant in private, 
\theatricals. He was one of those singu-. 
‘larly gifted beings who'are able to ex- 
‘tract music from the pianoforte without 
having received the slightest instruction. 
Towards the end of 1870 he first appeared 
‘as a public entertainer in a sketch written 
‘py his father, and for which he himself 
supplied the music. The following summer 


s was associated with Mr. and Mrs. How-_ 


ard Paul, and later joined his father in a 
series of humorous and musical entertain- 
ments in the provinces. In 1876 he made 


a joint tour of England with Miss Florence ; 


Mapryatt. 
In the latter part of 1877 Mr. Grossmith 


was selected by W. 8. Gilbert for the role 
of J. Wellington Wells in ‘‘The Sorcerer” 
‘and made his début on the London stage 
at the Opera Comique. Subsequently he 
played the leading comedy parts in all the 
Gilbert and Sullivan operas produced up 
to August, 1889, including “Trial by Jury,’ 
“Pinafore,” ‘The Pirates of Penzance,” 


his first ten years on the stage he played 
only nine important parts. 


‘A brief retirement followed his resigna- | 
tion from the famous Savoy Company, | 


and he then returned to his original work 
as a society entertainer. The success of 
this venture was almost unprecedented. 
At the Savoy his salary was £40 a week, 
but as an entertainer he frequently played 


composer of music, a witty writer of songs 


and the author of many of the bright » 


sketches in which he appears. e is 
remarkable mimic. } T we : 
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eantime he had relinquished his asplirar': 


to £400 a week. Mr. Grossmith is a clever. 


attention is resolutely bent. 

“Side by side with these studies from the 
nude we have witnessed a revival of do- 
mestic and tender comedy in its healthiest 
and most palatable form. In this class of 
work the most signal triumph has been 
obtained at the Haymarket with ‘The Little 
Minister,’ one of the purest and prettiest, 
albeit the most fantastic, of modern plays. 
The management has gone to Mr. Jones 
for a comedy similar in character. Mr. 
Jones has laid on one side his naughtiness 
and his sauciness. Once more, and with 
undiminished skill, he has painted for us 
rebellious womanhood. But the sauce of 
his earlier work is not there; Constantia 
Gage lays the cleverest of traps, into which 
the coveted quarry at once tumbles; and 
Jane, in her so-called manoeuvres, displays 
as much mutiny and perversity as would 
set up any quantity of Lady Susans and 
Lady Jessicas. Both ladies are, however, 


| cantering down the pleasant and hallowed 


paths that lead to matrimony, and their 
proceedings inspire no particular interest 
Into the question how far plays such as 
‘The Liars’ are healthy we have not entered 


| and will not enter. It is, none the less, 
| clear that the method that proved so stim- 


“Patience” and ‘‘The Mikado.” During | ulating in the case of matronly experi- 


ment is less effective in that of the normal 


} and praiseworthy employment of husband- 


i hunting. It would seem as if with the 

i present public there is room for excellent 

plays or reprehensible plays, but that there 

is none for a fusion between the two, 
“Jane, Mr. Jones’s heroine, has, ix 

hands of Miss Winifred Emery, 

much of Lady Bab to reveal 

phase of the actress’s remarkay 

Mr. Cyril Maude, however, 

for a picture altogether ~Ag 

aristocratic imbecility; 


oe Kingston, Mr. Hay 
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DE ae | of the main iobiy. he gentlemen’s | the theatre is prdvided on either side. wit 
r RSONS. a | rOUmS ani ‘aWMfory, and on the | large coat room, however, there will be 


the iob\ 


: nq retirtug rooms 


ats | aisk | { ére | aia 
eription of Boston’s New | trances on the \\« 


vy tdlihe ladies’ parlors | few. if any, outae garments or hats worn 
\ y the audiencd; so that. this Rrowisetn 


boy and two en- | convenient as it is, would not so ur- 


pt apenas park side of | gently demande@ as it 1s now in the the | 


‘the building, so that atres and halls of this city. 


| Music Hall. i Means of Easy / 


¥ A peculiarity of th 


{ts Model Now on Exhibition in the 
New Pabtic Library-—Structure of 
Entirely Original Wesign—To Con- 
- tain Many Novel Features— Will Not 
_ Be Completed Before Oct. 1. 


The plans of Boston’s new Music Hall, 
which is to be erected on the northwest cor- 
ner of Huntington avenue and West Ches- 
per park, has taken form under the skilled 
hands of Charles F. McKim of McKim, 
Mead w White, architects, ani the plaster 
model of the auditoriuin was placed on 
‘exhibition yesterday in the new Public 
Library. Invitation cards had been issued 
‘only to the stockholders ana to the mem- . 
bers of the press. s juquicanie y ’ Z 
_ The model, sheeted like a statue await- Be A it 
‘ing its unveiling, occupied the centre of Z 
one of the eastern roows of the library, and 
@Ave no particular idea as to the achitect- 
ural features-of its exterior. Indeed, the 
architects disown any attempt to give more 
than an idea of what its interior will be. 

0 model is constructed on the scale of 
one@pch to the foot, and the interior meas- 
urements are 12 feet square by 7 feet high. 
The building, when completed, is to be 
150 feet Jong from wa!! to wall. 140 
feet broad and 83 feet from the 
floor to the highest point of the domed 
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. L theic opening into | from one side of the stage to the other by a 
row ot ionic pilasters. broken at the right 


the theatre are at their narrowest varts; | 11) left of the reir entrance to the upper 


. 4 > or A : 
eeilina: The stage will accomodate 120 | that is, they widen as ove descends, the cir- | corridor by a row of sionic columns, back of 
orenestral performers and a chorus of 350 | cular form of the building making this con- | which is a recess with seats for any. over 


wyoices. There will be seats 1n the audi- 


- struction convenient. 
torneo: for 2500 people. The general form of {ie Lallis that of a 


flow that cannot find accommodation in 
the galleries. 


he main entrance will be on St.Stephen ,; Greek theatre, ana @il the details are The theatre will be lighted entirely from 
street, and the visitors wi!l be ushered into | worked out on classicai models. _ lhere 1s the centre of the ceiling, ana from & row 
@ wide and commodious lobby, from which * nothin, lke it in Bostpn, nor, indeed, any- /] of Jamps around the upper corridor. Thus 
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two doors open directly into the amphi } +1 
ctl: : phi- | thing precisely iik 
while from either hand ide ain- | ' 
 gresendly: foeig ia wide am- | 

to the stage. 
tures of the hal]. 


entirely around thetheatre | ful examinati 
qf itire ) | xamination cif the 
my get gs unique fea- | Europe, and »pproache: 
: | ‘ eet wie, ani | theatres at Vi 
entirely closed, except for the doors which | isting structures. ; 
are eight Stairways | The first thing that sth 
mbulatory tothe gal- | its resemblance i 
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to the upper | theatre which forms the ground floor of 


the’ en- |\the hall, and then 


which runs Cute their d 
» iT i . . 4. > : P util . 
tire gallery, and, of course, commands a |) sweep of seats risinz v4 Same magnificent | the location of che It may be stated that 


full view of the hall, looking toward t : > en 
A By Biggs BN ae he |\ high upper corridor. {ihé rise of the seats is 


ere are, doors leading, on the/right hand 
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in this country. It | the light will fall 


was designed by Mii. } n, after a car-- | heads Cirectly on the 
" 


ar a of the people 
neha heres ae 8h moe n toward the staan thus y 
nearly the 1 » ulpleasant glare which is so 
‘OSIC aS any ex- A dary patrons of the present Musto tant’ 
ben the -wiattor. de aatever attempts are made to soften the 
outline to the | The organ will be built within the circle 
a vals bee pack of the orchestra. The hollow con- 
moe Ormation of the walls of the stage will 
ri ¢ she acoustic etfect of a double sound. 
ing oard, opening outward somewhat 
Like the Mouth ofa Trumpet, 
and being further assisted by the breaks in 
the proscenium arches. On either side of 


the stage are cor 1i 
é nmodio 
sh any lo us rooms for the 


® The building throughout wi 
fireproof as it 1s possible Lee Kr the 
Walls will be solid, the tloors constructed of 
Iron supported by brick arches, the ceiling 
of iron aid fibrons plaster, and the entire 
anetror rs in stucco work. 
+he present design contempla -* 
propriate Statue, allegorical in em re “in 
Uhe rear of the st ge, and a line of statues 
ae te srosd the hall. | 
, Under the galleries and < 
in the amp itheatre eM at ts ae BS oy 
; Irs, ¥ Crone ominsdations, for people who, 
ror any reason, wish to atten: in | 
abla HO are unable to remain lunemate 
drop in to hear meta eno Wish to 
rc ; aE art of tl - 
| gramme. A new hallin New York apt this 
, feature, and it has proved wonderfully 
| popuiat, In fact, these seats are tilled at 
| sp y every performance. it affords peo- 
| Ble Chavce to see and to hear; to come 
| one the droutin’ when convenience with- 
toilet, or of annovin th a Wie: Gbne wa 
pared to sit out the whole programme Ra 
MM e building will probably not be ready 
, occupancy until some time after Octo- 
6r. 1894. How soon after that date its 


SIDE GALLERY AND BOXES ON WEST CHESYER! ©| Re. doors will be opened and Boston lovers of 


music permitted to realize all th 
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_in the Week—Favorite Artists 


and Several Newcomers —Tho . 


. New Hall and Fine Organ. . 


o’clock 


sounded in the new Sym- 
phony Hall, at the cor- 


OMORROW morning at 10 . 
the preliminary | 
note of the musical: sea | 
son in Boston will .be— 


’ 
| 


| 


fees ' nér of Huntington and | 
Massachusetts avenues, for at that hour 
“the season tickets for the 24 Friday af- 


ternoon public rehearsals will be offered 
for sale. Only the $12 tickets will be 


Sold on Monday, the $7.50 seats for the 


Friday rehearsals on Tuesday, the $12 
Seats for the 24 Saturday evening cone 
certs on Thursday, and the $7.50 seats 
for the same series on Friday. The 
doors will be open each morning at 8:30, 
and the sales will begin at 10 o’clock. A 
large diagram of the hall will be shown 
on the stage, and small diagrams, show- 
ing the division of the house as to the 


$12 and $7.50 seats, will be provided. 


umbrellas, there being two coat rooms | 


- 
vy 


Everybody knows that the high stand- 
ard of performance by the orchestra 
which has obtained for so many years 
will continue, and everybody will be 
pleasantly reminded of the old home of 
the orchestra in the general dimensions 
of the new hall. But most welcome sur- 


rises are in store for the patrons of 
he sympbony concerts in the way of 
parrect safety from fire or panic, as the 
uilding is as absolutely fire-proof as it 
it poss ble to make it, while the vast 
lobbies and corridors, with the more 
than generous exits which cover the 
entire building, offer facilities for egress 
surpassed by no building in America. 
One most important and essential de- 
tail is that every seat in the house is 
of the same size and equally comfort- 
able. The hall will be shown exactly 
as ‘it will be at the symphony concerts, 
with the slight and necessary exception 
of a small space near and to the right 
of the stage tc be used in the delivery 
of tickets durirg the sale. Special at- 
tention has been given to the heating 
and ventilating, under the direction of 


/ one. of the best experts in this country, 


md no expense has been spared in this 
etall. A most acceptable feature, which 
was sadly missed in the old hall, is the 
provision tor checking garments and 


Icony, with a total capacity of nearly 


n both the first floor and in the first 
bal xes. 


* One announcement of the utmost im. 


ce to the purchasers of season 

gn that no standees will be al- 

) on the floor alo the--s.des of 

e » which rule will ensure the 
‘of those purchasing end seats. 


: wife, 
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he following admirable 
already secured:. ~ 
Aus Der Ohe. Mamta Token 

us er e, -Messrs. onnany 
Godowsky, Bauer, Gebhardt, Goodrich, 
Kneisel, ‘Loeffler, . Adamowski, Roth, 
Becker and Schroeder. : ) 

Of the above list the majority are 
too well known to need further explot 
ing here. Of the newcomers, Mr. Hat 
old Bauer is of French descent, 4: 
was formerly a violin soloist of Y 
rank in Europe, but gave up this 1 
Sstrument in favor of the piano. FH 
has studied to some extent with Pad 
erewski. He. possesses immense tect 
nique, a powerful touch, much tempers 
ment, with a pr hiny td and conceptic 
erat show a thorough musical educz 

on. 

Hugo Becker, who ranks today as o 
of the greatest ‘cellists in Europe, we 
born Feb. 13, 1864, -at Strasbourg. | 
was the son of thw cetebrated Jeg! 
Becker, who founded the famous Flo 
entine quartet, which owed its name t 
Florence, Italy, where he lived. Afte 
the Fiorentine quartet was disbanded 
Jean made a concert tournee with his 
sons, Hans and Hugo, and his daughte 
Jeanne. Hugo is now a member of the 
Heermann quartet. He was a pupil oj 
Friedrich Gruetzmacher, and also stud: 
fed under Kundiger, Karl Hess and 
his father. As a young man he was a 
court musician at Mannheim for a year. 
From 1880 to 188% he was ’cellist of the 
Park and Concert orchestra at Frank 
fort. Since 1894 he has been professo 
of the ’cello at the Hoch Conservatory 
at Frankfort-on-the-Main. Of late years 
Becker has devoted himself almost ex- 
clusively to the life of the virtuoso. His 
Playing is distinguished by classic nobi]. 
ity, and, although his technique is emi- 
nent, he shuns all display of virtuosity. 
He was the first in Germany to play 
Dvorak’s concerto. He has published 
various compositions, among 
‘cello concerto in A major, and a set of 
variations. 

Mr. Wallace Goodrich, the organist, 
will have the honor of exploiting the 
new. organ in the first. concerts of the 
regular symphony series on Friday af- 
sempoon and Saturday evening, Oct. 19 
an , 

There is no need to dwell at length 


here upon the merits of such well known 
members of the orchestra as Messrs. 
Kneisel, Loefier. Adamowski, Roth and 
Schroeder, for their exquisite playing, 
which has made for them all such a 
host of friends in .the' past 10 years, 
speaks for itself. * 


M.. Pierre Muller, well known in this | 


city as a musician and for many years 
@® member of the Symphony orchestra, 


left. Boston last Monday on account of | 
| ll health to: sojourn in his native land, | 


the south of France. M. Muller and his 
who accompanies 
best wishes of numerous friends, 


saw them off at the Terminal station. 
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The auctioneer’s voice seemed to pos- 


sess the proper timbre. 


Symphony music still hath charms. 
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Tickets for the Rehearsals to 
Be Had Tomorrow. 


Those for Saturday Evening Pere 
formances Will Be Offered Later 
in the Week—Favorite Artists 
and Several Newcomers — Tho 
New Hall and Fine Organ. 


OMORROW morning at 10 
o’clock the preliminary 


note of the musical sea- | 


son in Boston 


will be 


sounded in the new Sym- 


phony Hall, at the cor- 


increase in the intere 


' erewski. 


Although each year sh 
performances of the orchestra, 
against the matter of soloists 
the management has in no way slig 
this latter detail, as will be shown by 
the following admirable Hst of artists 
already secured: Mme. Melba, Mme. 
Ternina, Mme. Schumann-Heink, Miss 
Aus Der Ohe, Messrs.’ Dohnanyi, 
Godowsky, Bauer, Gebhardt, Goodrich, 
Kneisel, Loeffler, Adamowski, Roth, 
Becker and Schroeder. 

Of the above lst the majority are 
too well Known to need further explott 
ing here. Of the newcomers, Mr. Ha 
old Bauer is of French descent, a 
was formerly a violin soloist of nj 
rank in Europe, but gave up this in 
Strument in favor of the piano. WH 
has studied to some extent with Pac 
He possesses immense tect 
nique, a powerful touch, much temper: 
ment, with a delivery and conceptio 
nae show a thorough musical educé¢ 
on. 

Hugo Becker, who ranks today as o 
of the greatest ‘cellists in Europe, wa 


ner of Huntington and 
Massachusetts avenues, for at that hour | 
the season tickets for the 24 Friday af- | 
ternoon public rehearsals will be offered | 
for sale. Only the $12 tickets will be 
sold on Monday, the $7.50 seats for the 
Friday rehearsals on Tuesday, the $12 
seats for the 24 Saturday evening cone 
certs on Thursday, and the $7.50 seats 
for the same series on Friday. The 
doors will be open each morning at 8:30, | 
and the sales will begin at 10 o’clock. A 
large diagram of the hall will be shown 
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born Feb. 13, 1864, at Strasbourg. I 
was the son of thw cefebrated Jea 
Becker, who founded the famous Flor 
entine quartet, which owed its namet 
Florence, Italy, where he lived. Afte 
the Florentine quartet was disbanded 
Jean made a concert tournee with hi 
sons, Hans and Hugo, and his daughte 
Jeanne. Hugo is now a member of the 
Heermann quartet. He was a pupil o! 
Friedrich Gruetzmacher, and also stud: 
fed under Kundiger, Karl Hess and 
his father. As a young man he was a 
court musician at Mannheim for a year. 
From 1880 to 188% he was ’cellist of the 
Park and Concert orchestra at Frank 
fort. Since 1894 he has been professo 
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on the stage, and small diagrams, show- 
ing the division of the house as to the 
$12 and $7.50 seats, will be provided. 
Kiverybody knows that the high stand- 
ard of performance by the orchestra 
Which has obtained for so many years 
will continue, and everybody will be 
pleasantly reminded of the old home of 
the orchestra in the general dimensions 
of the new hall. But most welcome sur- 


prises are in store for the patrons of 
the sympbony concerts in the way of 
erfect safety from fire or panic, as the 
uilding is as absolutely fire-proof as it 
it possible to make it, while the vast 
lobbies and corridors, with the more 
than generous exits which cover the 
entire building, offer facilities for egress 
Surpassed by no building in America. 
One most important and essential de- 
tail is that every seat in the house is 
of the same size and equally comfort- 
able. The hall will be shown exactly 
as it will be at the symphony concerts, 
with the slight and necessary exception 
of a small space near and to the right 
of the stage tc be used in the delivery 
of tickets durirg the sale. Special at- 
tention has been given to the heating 
and ventilating, under the direction of 
one of the best experts in this country, 
and no expense has been spared in this 
detail. A most acceptable feature, which 
was sadly missed in the old hall, is the 
provision for checking garments and 
umbrellas, there being two coat rooms 
on both the first floor and in the first 
balcony, with a total capacity of nearly 
boxes. 

One announcement of the utmost ims; 
portance to the purchasers of season 
tickets is that no standees will be al- 
lowed on the floor along the s.des of 
the hall, which rule will ensure the 
comfort of those purchasing end seats. 





of the ’cello at the Hoch Conservatory 
at Frankfort-on-the-Main. Of late years 
Becker has devoted himself almost ex- 
clusively to the life of the virtuoso. His 
Playing is distinguished by classic nobi]. 
ity, and, although his technique is emi- 
nent, he shuns all display of virtuosity. 
He was the first in Germany to play 
Dvorak’s concerto. He has published 
various compositions, among them a 
‘cello concerto in A major, and a set of 
variations. 

Mr. Wallace Goodrich, the organist, 
will have the honor of exploiting the 
new. organ in the first. concerts of the 
regular symphony series on Friday af- 
ternoon and Saturday evening, Oct. 19 
and 20. 

There is no need to dwell at length 


here upon the merits of such well known 
members of the orchestra as Messrs. 
Kneisel. Loeffer. Adamowski, Roth and 
Schroeder, for their exquisite playing, 
which has made for them all such a 
host of friends in the: past 10 years, 
speaks for itself. 


M. Pierre Muller, well known in this | 
city as a musician and for many years | 
& member of the Symphony orchestra, 
left. Boston last Monday on account of 
ill health to sojourn in his native land, 
the south of France. M. Muller and his 
wife, who accompanies him, had the 
best wishes of numerous friends, who 


| Baw them off at the Terminal Station. 


The auctioneer’s voice seemed to pos- 
| sess the proper timbre. 


Symphony music still hath charms. 
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b cw AS the ) St ‘Capt de sou gdanirc af Pings gor Sere 12 : . BUR ; 3 
came to the balcony, t Lose ee eee: Bay — ks. 8.4 MOREE Set ah En saan ae we ern ee 
) Pa fett gt obese oP again and there was = A hag GED eh SORA IES Te: . 1 dng, done in ith cu 
. eee pemrehceinpedinane | some lively bidding. The first seat in “Oh, yes;.I know where that s,") 
m4 ig n the balcony, an end seat in the first. said the conductor quickly, = — | 


row and one that commands a fine 
view of the frescoes on the proscenium | 
arch, though little else, brought $56. | 
The prices went steadily upward until 
half-way back. where three seats sold 
for $83 each. On the other side, $90 was 
the top mark, while the rear rows 
| brought premiums from $13-to $18. 
~ All in all, the level of prtees was as 
high as it has ever been, with perhaps 
just a little to the good over any sea- 
son on the average. But no _ other 
‘‘records’’ were broken, the top price— 
$280—having been exceeded several times 
before. Last year, the top price was 
$150, or thereabouts, while the year be- 
fore it was $310. Even this was not the 
highest, however, for during the sale 
for the second year of the concerts 
under Mr. Nikisch: one devotee paid 
$380 fory the seat which he had decided 
would be ‘‘about the thing.’’ The sale 
-goes on today, Thursday and Friday, 
the $7.50 seats for the rehearsals being 
un today. 


Several Devotees Come and 
Stay All Day Long. 
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d Seat Sells for a 
*) Premium of $280. 
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A Ticket Speculator Is the 
Purchaser Thereof. 


at These chandeliers are placed so: near 
the name “Symphony Hall.” In recog-| the ceiling that they will not noy 
nition of this fact the managemem of,| the audience with their. glare, in| 
the Boston Elevated: Street Railway ; i1ights on the stage are placed behind | 
Company has been requested by the! the proscenium arch and are thus out | 
Symphony Hall authorities to instruct | Of sight of the ese. for the most part, | 
its conductors to call out the name of be eee a ee ty cine, OE ean or mk 
the hall, Monday, when the auction! ‘the lighting arrangements are perfect. 
Sale of the Symphony Concert tickets! There are 2000 electric lamps in all 
begins, as weil as on the subsequent The acoustic properties of the hall have 


days of the sale. Music lovers of Bos- | not yet been thoroughly tested : 
ton, as well as,most other people, will | attention has bean etven to inert 
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soon be as familiar with the location of; , 
Symphony Hall as they have long been ter, however, and an expert on such 
with the historic old auditorium down 
town where the world-famous Sym- 
phony Concerts were so long held. 
Cheerfulness and warmth of color} 
effects were the most dominant char- | 
acteristics of the hall to the Journal. 
reporter who entered the auditorium, 





matters, Prof. Wallace C. Sabine of 
“Harvard University has been employed 
‘to make the hall as nearly perfect as 
possible in this respect. x 
Last evening Mr. Comee stood upon 
the stage and talked, in an ordinary — 
tcne of voice, with a gentleman seated 
in the upper balcony, Both could @is-_ 
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,about 8 o’clock last evening. '.tinguish what the other said wi 
te : . Sh The walls and ceiling. are a@ very’ the st trouble. Several BE te: ont 
‘ STN wre light gray in color, and the general\ were‘.also played upon. the organ, | 
| plan of interior decoration being of the’ and ‘this, too, indicated that. the ac. 
; | | RS style of the Italian renaissance. There coustic properties of the hall were ex-. 
_ There were those who waited from 9:30 | MSS ure two balconies, the seats in both  eellent. ? - | 
in the morning until 7:30 in the even- : all commanding a fine view of the : The general public will have a chance 





ing before they succeeded in getting the 
tckets they wanted at the sale of $12 
seats for the afternoon rehearsals of the 





Per 


| stage, 


' holstered 


All of the seats in the hall are up- 
in rich, dark green leather. 
They are about the same pattern as 


. to judge for themselves on the night 


of Monday, Oct. 15, when the first con- 


cert to be held in the /hall—the dedi- | 


catory concert—will be held. ° On that 







those in the old Music Hail, and are | 
all alike. The seating capacity of the 
hall is 2569. Of this number 466 seats 
ure on the floor, 598 in the first balcony 
and 505 in the second balcony. The 
seating capacity of the old Music Hall 
was 2307. Some of the best seats in 
‘the house are those in the upper bai- 
cony which Maj. Higginson has decided 
shall be sold for 25 cents apiece for the 
| Friday afternoon rehearsals. The cus-| 
| tom maintained at the old hall is thus 
| continued. 


night Beethoven's mass in D will be 


given by the full Symphony Orchestra, | 
under Mr. Gericke, with a chorus : 


‘Boston Symphony Orchestra, at Sym- 
‘phony Hall, vesterday. ‘And yet,” said 
Assistant Manager F. R. Comee, at the 
“close of the sale, with a chuckie, “‘peo- 
“ple say it’s only a fad.” 
The first seat was knocked off by 
-Atictioneer Walter Jackson shortly after 
10 A. M., for a premium of $280, a well 
"known ticket speculator being the pur- 
chaser. ‘ This was for a comparatively 
_ poor seat at that, as it was the ex- 
“treme right-hand seat in the front row 
| on the floor, its chief merit, of course, 
| being the honor it was supposed to con- 
fer because it was the first seat sold 
“in the new hall. The seat next to it 
‘brought $20 premium, and the corre- 
sponding seat on the other end of the 
‘row brought $15. The seats in the front 


} 
| row averaged from $15 to $20, as a whole. 
here was then a steady advance until 
'f@ point in the hall over a third of the 
way back to the rear wall was reached, 
a good aisle seat in row D bringing $62. 
The seats that brought the.best prices 
‘were those from 8 to 17 rows back, three 
‘seats in Q bringing $107 each. Some 
seats in H were sold for $% each; in I, 
for $76; while $102.50 was gotten in J and 
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the Cecelia Society of 200 voices and 






a quartet composed of Clementine De- 
vere, @ertrude Mayster, Evan Williams 
and Joseph Beresheim. 








Fireproof Throughout. 


Throughout, the’ building is. fireproof, 
and there are 16 exits from each bal- 
cony and from the floor, while the cor- 
ridors are large enough to hold the 
entire audience comfortably. On the; 
second floor is a large foyer, or prom- 
enade, with an arched ceiling and a 
gem of an echo. This is on the Hunt- 


ington Avenue side, right over the main 
entrance, 
There are four 







Symphony Concerts} 
in Back Bay. 
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Imposing Proscenium Arch. 
The proscenium arch is, perhaps, the 
most imposing feature of the hall. It is 
square, and 62 feet by 45 feet in dimen- 
sions. A broad band of gold comprises 


the frame in which is worked a hand- 
scme design consisting of acanthus 
leaves and fruits. On a wide golden 
scroll, where the”keystone of the arch 
would naturally be, is the name of 
Beethoven. 

A fine organ takes up the entire back- 
ground of the stage. The decoration of 
this, aswell as the walls of the stage, 
is in light gray, while the pipes .are 
of gold, There are entrances to the 
| Stage at the right and left, through 
| eee the musicians can enter and re- 

re. | 
| The organ contains 58 stops; 21 com- 
| | binations; 10 cou 
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Description of thef 





coat rooms, two on 
the floor and two in the first balcony, 


with a capacity of nearly 2000 boxes. | 
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Auditorium, 


ee ee ces ee ee 


There are also spacious toilet and dress- 
ing rooms for ladies and for gentlemen, 

A feature of the new hall that will be | 
appreciated is the almost perfect sys- 
tem of heating and ventilation. Itis a 
System said to be in use nowhere ‘else 
in the world. The cool, fresh air -is 
drawn in from the top of the building, 
and by means of fans and suction is 
made to pass through pipes, by whiéh 
it can be fixed at any temperature, hot 






Dedication to Be ong 


Oct, J5. 




















gas a | rs; 3485 pipes. The 
Lin 8 $60. in Tsou a Eres in ae $85, | console is movable and ia attapied Aa or cold, and then is forced into the 
” bes ), , 4nd so On. e side | the organ by a flexible cable 100 feet |] auditorium from perforations in the 






'seats, under the first balcony, of course 
“brought much less, some excellent seats 
‘of this character being sold for from 
$25. to $35. The lowest premium on the 
floor was $12, which is just the same as 
last year. The last row on the floor 
‘averaged from $14 to $16. . 
[ The seats on the floor were not alli 
_ sold until 6:30 P. M., although the auc- 
Be on was started soon after 10, and there 


‘Was only one brief recess. which was 





ceiling and out again through registers 
in the floor. In this way, it is claimed 
that the air will be kept constantly cool 
and fresh. huis | 

The rise in the floor of the audito-. 


, 
ee) 
: 


in length. The cable contains 372 wires. 
In the pedal organ there is an open 
diapason of 32 feet piteh, the longest 
pipe being large enough for a man to 
crawl through, .turn around, and come 
ont again. 
ike the proscenium arch, the bal- 
_cony railings are of gold color and 
quite showy. The tops of the balcony 
| rails are upholstered in crimson plush, 











“Stop at Symphony Hall, please,’” he | 
said to the conductor of the Huntington > 
Avenue car last evening. 

‘‘Never heard of it, sir,’’ replied the- | 
} 









‘rium begins at the letter K, and ex- 
tends to the back wall of the hall; 
rises also in both balconies, both in 

centre and on the sides, eae 


conductor. ) 

“Why, that is the name of the new 
Music Hall, 
Avenue 


pth: 
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@husetts Avenue entrance, 65 fet a ee 

4 ye a , 

pee ce located at this en- 
gna gs he main *entrance, however, 
on Huntington Avenue, 

) The exterior of the building suggests | 


urban residents. and residents of. cities 


f 


homes on Friday, and quite as out of the 


he architectu : 
|, Salle re of the North Italian 
endissance. It is very plain, but sub- | ig ee to come to the Saturday night 


. ae 

Biantial looking. Gro 

ae. : u ‘ 

Nee 12, 1899. The t nd was broken | The : 

We ile 3 Ji lah e builders .were the | se are arguments that are very plau- 

Biorerons Bros.; the architects, McKim, | bie and very reasonable on the fuce of 

ey hie Hite, ¢ he heating and : 

F re thuting Deaths was cieey ee SNe then. But at present at least the idea 

MME Girection of Alfred R. Wolf, heat- | .°” SO™rY @ by no means a, feaslb 

Ang expert of New York. ; , heat- a1 le one. 

ne it of the niches in the rear wall 
ove the upper balcony, is a stat- 


Two performances in one day would be a 
tremendous tax upon the nerve force of 


j i u 


ue. “ys 
iweiet Apollo, exactly like the one that | 22Y Conductor, If Indeed he could go: 


used to grace 2 rear w; 
"Music Tell the rear wall of the old | through them at all. Then there are some 


4 eter cond Mr. Ijlis, as well as of the performers who find one perform- 
hall. They all "vc cg lay the new | #nce a day, in public, all they can under- 
DM Ghe the representatives of th. take with credit 

F aflithg -presentatives of the to themselves. T 
gexeral now pie a eh A sg building, | Nothing of the great, great aytiets Wael 
advantages its several beauties and | Come &S soloists! T ” 
Mr, Thomas , P considerable — pride hi pene SRS ee eee 
‘pentative He thy pee ne Boston repre- i, ch are a part of their artistry, have to 
one of the party, ects, Was also, relia ce Sam And these objections are 

Seiki. i we Ne small part of the valid ones which 
_ mon anagement can produce. as o/cfs 

‘ae 4 t 
tt and Mrs. Wilhelm Gericke and | all in favor of the third each Bie: Ae: 
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. e population of 
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ap a od an institution have so many per- | reat themselves that.a week's music fev- 
ee ught or wanted to buy tickets for wit be. given in the ‘spring of; ech 


§ concerts or for th year at which the -_num | 
¢ rehearsals ag in this | favor through the Pg gt A te ee 
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the irene dy rendered in a masterly Now, ladies and gentlemen, choose 
cum al en there has been the supple- | YOUF Partners—beg pardon!—seats for 
52 SRA ambition to attend the first the symphonies. 
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4 d the officials at the hall the auctioneer Symphony Hall’s acoustic properties | 
ake strikin have had this are all right. Hear Atty #3 
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along from one to another till an’ 
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;) Previous Records Broken at 
} eas on’s Sales of Symphony Conce 
jeats for Two of Which a Premium of 


8560 Hach Was Paid—Prices Average 
High for the Best Seats | 


Probably history does not. record an in- | 
ance of extravagance in the purchase of 
 fgats for a musical performance of any 
- nd equal to that which’ marked the sale 
" sterday of seats for the evening concerts 
th is season of the Boston Symphony Or- | 
h: astra, in the new Symphony Hall, Hunt- | 
ing ‘ton avenue, where the sale of the higher | 
bay eed, or $12 seats, went merrily on | 
hi oughout the day. Prices on the whol | 
ub sraged high, yet in general did not equal | 
the high premilims obtained for the seats | 
for the Friday afternoon rehearsals. There 
was some sharp competition, however, yes- | 


Bt 


terday, for there seemed to be shown a de- 


cied preference for certain seats. 
Notably so was the pidding for seat A 15, 
an aisle seat in the front row on the right 


of the first balcony. This seat is situated © 
on the farther side of the first aisle from | 


the stage, and when it was reached an 
ordinary starting bid was made from some- 
one in the audience, after which an unusual 
scene took place. Those present soon real- 


ized that a great battle in bidding was On, é 


confined to two. opponents, one of whom 
was Mr. Jackson, brother of the auctioneer 
and who was bidding under a commission 
for a customer who desired this particular 
seat. Against him came spirited bids from 
Mr. Connelly of the Adams House ticket 
agency, and higher and higher went the 
pids of each until to the astonishment of 
all present seat A 15 was knocked down 
to Mr. Connelly for $560 premium. With the 
regular price of $12 added to this premium 
the cost of the seat figures at $572 for the 
twenty-four concerts, an average of $23.83 
for each performance, and probably this 


is the highest rate ever paid anywhere | 


for the privilege of hearing music or wit- 
nessing a public performance. High prices 
have of course been paid elsewhere in 


years past, instances being recorded of | 


seemingly fabulous sums paid to hear 
Jenny Lind when she first astontshed the 
world; and to hear Adelina Patti tmmense 
sums ‘have : been given for single tickets, 
yet not equal in proportion to that paid 
in this city yesterday. -The symphony 
concerts begin promptly at eight o’clock, 
and nearly always are over at 9.40 o’clock, 
rarely running over. that time or under it, 
and this may be put as the average length 
of the concerts, the rehearsals in the after- 
noon being correspondingly long. This 
makes the average length of the concerts 
one nundred minutes. so the person to 
oceupy seat A 15 in the first balcon will 
listen to music at the rate of almost twen- 
| ty-four cents 4a minute. — | 
Mr. Connelly, to the surprise of all pres- 
‘ent, did not only take the single seat on 
which he had bid, but also bought the next 
one to it, paying therefor the same premi- 


1 y » ays 

a spi bune a > . 
er bh + . pit ey be 
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for Mr. gervices in, securing | 


seats. He undoubtedly. could have pure 


ae 
% cane 


) chased A 16 for @ much less premtum had 


he taken his chances in doing so, for seats | 
each side of those two sold at about $50 
and $60 premium. These particular seats | 
correspond in location: to those so long 0C-. 
cupied in the ald Music Hall by. Mrs, J. 
L. Gardner, and naturally enough many 
thought yesterday that the purchase was. 
made in her behalf. This may be so, but 
regular atendants at these concerts will | 
recall that Mrs. Gardner always has taken 
three seats instead of simply a pair of them. 
Moreover, in past years her seats have 
not been purchased through Mr. Connelly’s 
agency. . There will be natural curiosity, 
of course, to see who are the occupants 
of these two seats on the evening of the. 


| opening concert in the series, on Oct. 20. 


This incident above all others marked 
yesterday's sales, and even those of the 
pevious sales. Other premiums, good 
though they were on the whole, made less 
{mpression upon those present at the sale 
than would have been the case but for 
this excitement over seat A 15. 

This morning the $7.5 seats for the Sym- 
phony concerts were offered for sale. They 
were the five rear rows In the first balcony 
opposite the stage and the second balcony 
‘seats. Although higher than they have. 
been in the past, the seats were bid in at 
figures entirely satisfactory to all. 
sold on the average of $5.50 premium, the 
row back dropped a little, and.the remain- 
der of the seats in this section averaged a 
premium of $4.30. The last four seats in 
the last row were secured at a bid of $3.50. 
These seats, were the cheapest knocked 
down this forenoon. 

In the second balcony the seats on the 
left side brought out many. more bids than 
on the right, and the figures went higher, 
On an average the front row of the left 
side went for about $15.50 premium, the 
second row on the same side for about $11. 
premium. The advantage of this side ds be- 
cause it is on the wind-instrument side, 
and then all pianists can see the hands and 
feet of the artists at the piano. The front 
row of the right side prought an average 
premium of $12, and the second row on the , 
right went at a premium of $90. It hae been 
rather amusing to note that very frequent- 
ly the purehaser of a ticket has no idea 
what particular seat he or @he is bidding 
on. To be sure, each person is furnished: 
with a diagram of the hall which shows 
the number and location of each seat, but 
a large number never make any point of 
using the diagram for the purpose of fol- 
lowing the bids. They simply listen and 
when the price comes within the pocket-. 
book’s limit a bid is made. If perchance 
they are the fortunate ones they turn to 
the right o the left and ask of their neigh-— 
pors, “What was the number?” If more. 
daring they demand information of the auc-_ 
Honeer, or else they trust to luck and £0) 
up totthe ‘‘pay counter” with the pleas, “ i) 
purchased such @ seat at such a price 
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‘thing: v ny c 4 Wiehe ile Se Cy leet Mrs. John L. Gardner, Mr. and Mrs. Fran 
‘straighten out mattefs in a second. This || yanominious stumble. —- ©. = \ KRAwmi “of the Ss ony | er, James Blakey, 
est auction closes the sale of seats for this amraanty or PO ate ae Admir ee P Symphony aig gr a F. Bush, Mrs. eg E 
Season, and now anticipation for the first | By the way, happy seatholders for the ae | Orchestra Cotton, Miss Kimbal | 
pupmennt. ta; te ruling Paseo concerts are now remembering those Ran he | wood of Radcliffe fame, 

| several operettas; Mrs. Anna 


- {| remarks which the founder of the Sym- | 7 d D. We t, Big 

SYMPHONY TICKET Syewt i | | | c s Salton. 
C S | phony orchestra made; when bidding : Flocked to the Auction. for the prominent club hereg oe ss wig gical 
With your symphony ticket in your in- || farewell to the public at the last con- : sean Reh | stall in the midst © lr itself—it had a dearljly: 
side pocket or in your vault at the bank— || Cert last spring. What a satisfaction : : wee enearsais Ag. 19 igi se tig iene it just lik 
‘ {ts halting place is determined by the price || to feel now that fire is an impossibility familiar 100K. oe ome to the dazzling; 


you paid for it—you may get right back || 2 the new hall. One is almost tempted | There Was “i Flurry for the First - anggrioiee- " fnone. decilieyd 
to the country and enjoy the deliciousriess || t®? S¢t UP @ scare just to see how easy : 


gerrahn, General and Mrs. Blaekmar, Gene, 
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pon ed by the sym-) 
of outdoors now till Symphony Hall is || ‘¢ would be to run into the avenue! Ticket i : oe ee a 
thrown open on Friday afternoon, October | Y : re | the gem. , ae nore Wil 
ee , ss e - ett: 
a0 ne tos ccc esate Dyce ‘The prodigal who pays $47.66 for the It Brought a Premium of $280 as a papa ape By lio both drew thetr rem 
ous now of late September and early Octo- ne winptel pce Dag WYP uy a j Curiosity gnter ene 2 eye aber aah the piace. i 
ber there is mixed an anticipatory joy of ry gc PC AD hye aaa al ic | | spe gains $12 floor seats for the Fri-- 
musical treats to come through the winter $500 to hear Jenny Lind. It is a curious . | There was a lively Httle contest when the hay afternoon: rehearsals were on wes 
once a week, or once in two weeks occa- _  gistinction, and I hope no dreadful 50- | gale of Symphony tickets opened this | tnjg morning, and the bids phe pe so anil 
sionally, according to the movements of cent concertgoer will be permitted to | morning as to who should buy the first | ,mounts which were to be sr at duet. of. 
the orchestra when it goes on its tours occupy the sacred seats! Mr. Ellis | | seat in the new Symphony Hall. It brought | apove that price. After oT: canalhy ri 
that give the rest of the country a glimpse ‘must really order a red velvet rope to be $280 premium, and Herrick bought. it for | pias between Herticy as the. prices 
” poet Bostonians have as a constant ‘placed .across them, and a perpetual | = a arg mays ee ae 8 et ks gage pebecriadlere spre neeeaea ” hie arst four seats - 
und of pleasure, placard ‘“‘engaged’’ fastened to. the | ie: oe | ‘saan Bis . emium each, the: 
Some there are who get their pleasure | ‘back. . : : | BAERS, bse Oe oe Toca: eement wire 8 eS oe for $20, $22, $20.50, $20, | 
from maintaining that the Boston sym- . : aoe ait oe $12. The desk people at the $94.50, $30, and then dropped down to $22. 
phony concerts are a ‘“‘fad,’’ but get near | The Symphony auction season is over, - | hall made a good deal out of the fact that | gna $19. Row C started off at poe. and | 
enough to these discrediters of the institu- || and let’s hope the successful and un- | the first seat to be sold there brought @ | ranged through $27, 9%, ae th "ik a 
Mon to form an opinion of them and you |] successful bidders are all satisfied. It’s. total of $292. Bnd. 80:0) .! Fe . Nos 10 going for | 
come to the conclusion in short order that |} their own fault if they feel otherwise After that first skyrocket, the prices | little better vones ae 16 for $87; 
they: are ‘“‘outsiders’’ of the most pro- -_- oe a ne : were not at all of'a pyrotechnie order. an $35.50; Nos. te dia $41 50: and No. - 
nounced type. .Ask them the natural span reat of the first row Fars papas wee il hye gees 50, ‘ hich pfoved to be the best’) 
of life for a ‘‘fad,’’ and if they ever knew and the other seats in the pees \ r" $20 ct ne '3 aoa six rows barring that 
of an out-and-out fad existing for ten or brought, at first, lapel — bit by bit dec hui Herrick and Connolly bought © 
@ dozen years, and whatever their an- | en Ore ee jer oe to $60. freely, the former paying $36.50 for D 20, | 
Swers you may congratulate yourself that ted gathering in the | 91, 22 and 23, and $40 for D 28. 
you have proposed to them the most con- 


| to” 

| aa t so much Bids in Row E began with $24, ran up tO. 

| new hall, but the interest was no - | fh 

vincing arguments—no matter how they in the bidding as it has been in other years. | $34 and $35 ete pine begat = : 
strike them, or at least it doesn’t matter Scores of people dropped in to get a look ! with $42 and $51 for Ssh 


better. Seats on- 
whether or not they concede as much. You at the place, rather than to bid. Both | aisle. Row F was even 


| : t $81 and $46, while | 
have the satisfaction of knowing you have these and the regular Symphony patrons , the side aisle prought §$ | 


: ht $59. 

} little pleased with the > Nos. 22 and 23, in the middle broug vs, 

meade Sood defence of a worthy cause. Such nw ike, 5 til dy oan delighted with Other prices in that row were $50, $45, $37. 
knowledge should always make you very | hall, too. Vv 


: : : isle, Nos. 18, 19, 
are much more comfort In Row G, seats on the aisle, y AO 
happy. | oT eer the old hall. There are 20 and 22 brought $65. Nos. 9 and 10 on the. 
But if these fail, or if you find persons | cathe of them, too—215 more on the floor side aisle brought $48. From $29 to $39.50 
who appreciate the advantage of having a | than in the old hall, 82 less in the first bal- ! was the range for most of the others an 
series of symphony concerts in town yet — | con d 39 more in the second balcony; a ; that row. a 

. y y, an - 60 vs 

| feel it a duty, from goodness only knows total of 170 more; the entire capacity be Prices ranged usually from $40 to $60 In” 


) 7 : _ 20 brought $90, and thé 
what instinct, to deplore the extravagant ing 2369. And yet the place looks smaller row H, though No ght §$ 


of the Sympho-. bids started at all the way from $16 to $30.» 
| Spirit that leads others to pay somewhere inside than the old home pent metaecaipediga Piper rPuirecso ties « arg: 


in the neighborhood of three hundred dol- an . audience seat, far on the side, bringing $80 premium)” 
lars. for a ticket to such concerts, you yi se rae . willbe: oa aie open- . and prices running into the sixties and sev- 
might say in that gentle but insidious way | ra er akhise. The vast majority came in from ° efties freely. Four seats on the rasa 
of yours that this so-called extravagance ty of town, and not a few phn a ra b ami cg ah hgh yr e bg po Mage o ; 7 
is what makes it possible for a large class f the country with them in 6 £ a dea ‘ a 
BEMIS ntsc. to thn encna concerse tor Sanches of aitemm flowers like, the asters ; 17 and 18 after Staroe le went, for 97d 
ee Cente per concert. All cna pre ger iotnge Hie had been | each. The following row, while not run- 
ee freat Singers, Pianists and violinists ver oe some city friend A large con- | ning so well on the average, had two seats: 
*@re to be heard and enjoyed by the “rush” brought to rem sin literary people from ! on the middle aisle, for which- a dealer | 
‘ticket holders—a small army of them— | ee hud ‘wile present. Generally speak- | paid $102. Fif fair premit my 
because Boston is so fortunate as to have othe smart set were not in evidence, | to pay for th | Re 
an equally large number of people who ‘tor tt is still too early to come to town, and | part of the vangad eainagpert Rene 
“are convinced that the broader definition of | Ae In. Sa ve 


benevolence may frequently be the much- 
/@bused word ‘‘extravagance.”’ ' 


taken, to $30, $40 an 
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SYMPHONY SEATS 


Second Day of Sale Brings High 
Prices, | 
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Ruamors That Mrs. “Jack” Gard- 
ner Is the One Who Will Have 
Them—Good Prices Paid for Other 
Places at Yesterday’s Sale. 


The highest price ever paid fora Sym- 
phony seat in Boston, and perhaps the 


I nouse. The seats just before and afte 
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i A 15 went for from $0 to $60 each, I 
was very evidently the aisle seat. which 
was chiefly wanted. Probably if he nae 
taken only the one, his opponent woul 


( not have bid so excessively for the sec- 


highest ever paid in the world, was the |! 


chief and record-breaking result of the | 


sale of $12 seats for the Saturday even- 


ond seat, Mr. Connelly probably would 
have gotten A 16 for from $60 to $100 at 


| | most. 
)} The Premium on Each Is Just $500— But he said he would have the two, 


come what might, and he got them. 
It will doubtless be _ lon before the 
record is beaten—and Mr. Herrick’s $280 
paid for-the first seat sold on Monday, 
and the first ever sold in the new hall, 
must now make him feel rather blue, 
for his glory was shortlived, although 
he did pay so much for a $20 seat. 

All in all, the sale was per success- 
ful, and, as was the case with the sale 
of rehearsal seats, the bids showed a 
very even advance over last year. 

The prices were not nearly so high as 


ing concerts at Symphony Hall yester- # for the rehearsals, of course, premiums | | 


day afternoon. Mr. Connelly, the Ad- 
ams House ticket agent, was the suc- 
cessful bidder, and the premium was 
just $560. The previous record was in- 


significant by comparison, being $880, | 


which was paid for a choice seat for 
the second season of the reign of Con- 
ductor Nikisch. 

Not only was this large sum paid for 


one seat, but two seats were taken on 


the bid, which made the total premium 
for the two seats amount to $1120, not 
including the price proper of the seats, 
which was $12 apiece. 


Altogether the | 


S of from $20 to $30 drawing some of the | 
best seats in the house. In the balcony | 
some very good seats went for $10. | 

Today, the last dav of the sale, the 
$7.50 seats for the concerts will. be sold, 
the auction beginning at 10 o’clock, | 


Boston 
Symphony Orchestra 


holder of these two will thus pay $1144 | 


for his 24 concerts, or $47.66 2-3 per con- 
cert. One might suppose that such @ 
prodigal might prefer to hire the or- 
chestra outright and be done with it, 


TWENTIETH SEASON 


' 


but then, human ways are queer, some- | AYCTION SALE OF $12.00 


times, 


The excitement came like a thunder- - 
bolt from clear heavens. The seats | 
on the floor of the house had all been | 


sold, at premiums ran ing from $3.50 
d Auctioneer alter Jackson 


jpalcony seats, stagg Hoey, 
. 


extreme right han 

A his brought a fair 

premium, and the bids for following 
seats fast reached the $60 mark. 


The first aisle was reached, and the > 


better side of it, seat “A 15’? Was anr- 


nounced. 
“How much am I pid?’ asked Mr. 


Jackson. 


A commonplace starter came from tha | 


floor, and the bids began to crawl up. 
Soon those in the hall realized that a 
reat battle was On, and interest be- 
ore lone gave way to open-mouthed 
wonderment, ana then to stupefaction. 
The man who forced Mr. Connelly to 
such efforts was a Mr. Jackson, who 
is a brother to the auctioneer. Fo 


SEATS FOR THE SATUR- 

DAY EVENING CONCERTS | 
AT SYMPHONY HALL} 
(Huntington and Massa 
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r 
his yeoman service he might fairly be First row, baloony end seats. $30 to aa Pg. 


termed more than a brother. Mr. Jack- 
son was buying, or trying to buy, for a 
Mr. Pratt, it was said. And it seems 
an even gamble that Mr. Pratt was 
‘really lucky not to get the seat. 
The name of the person for who 
Connelly bought was a mystery. Mrs. 
“Jack”? Gardner always had the seats 
| eorresponding to these in the old hall, 
{ and Dame Rumor suggested that she 
' will be seen in A 15 on the evening of 
Oct. 20, the date of the first concert for 
| the season, No doubt, this section of 
the hall will be watched with interest. 
Jt seemed strange to many an olc 
‘gymphony ‘sharp that Mr. Connelly 
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/,%t 1s not unnatural that there should be 
)Some disappointment at the announcement 
‘Shat no admission tickets at all will be 
»@old to the Symphony concerts; but any 
“One who has seen the interior of Symphony 
- all must instantly have been convinced 
‘that no other safe course was open to the 
“management. On the main floor and in each 
of the balconies the seats extend back to 
“the wall, so that there is no open space at 
the rear, the natural place, if anywhere 
for standees. ) 
‘there is practically not a foot of vacant 


‘aisle on either side of the hall. Persons 
standing in these aisles would incommode 
the occupants of the end seats and per- 
| haps obstruct their view of the stage, and 
{inasmuch as the aisles are on a lower Jeve] 
| than the inclined seat floor, the presence 
of people in them might prove a source of 
‘danger in the event of a pantie. It seems 
to us that any unprejudiced person must 
| see that as much has been done as could 
'be expected towards enlarging the public’s 
opportunities to enjoy the symphony con- 
certs. The managers have gone further, 
indeed, than was warranted from a com- 
mercial point of view. There are over five 
hundred seats in the upper balcony (what 
are known as ‘‘rush’’ seats) that are sold | 
for the Friday afternoon rehearsals at the 
“nominal price of twenty-five cents each, 
when two or ghree dollars might easily be 
‘obtained. for" them. If the best seats In 
the hall are disposed of at fancy rates, the 
_ fault does not lie with anybody but the pub- 
Me. The founder of the Symphony Orchestra, 
certainly cannot in good faith undersell the 
/market. Prices simply reflect the high 
quality of the concerts and the demand for 
‘them. If the concerts were free there 
‘would be the same sort of complaint as 
“now, only worse and more of it. Large 
RMumbers would be disappointed at any 
distribution conceivable, Music lovers have 
much to be thankful for in the munificence 
_of Mr, Higginson and his associates. If 
they would have more they must furnish 
“tt themselves. As for the pecuniary side 
of the abolition ot admission tickets, it is 
well to remember that this policy means 
“a considerable money loss to the manage- 
genent of the concerts. 
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4 y Hall: 
the Stage, with the Doesn’t | 


faa bit like a hall stage.” 
nt creature!” Hush! Ir- 


Elsewhere in the balconies | 


va, THE SYMPHONIES Oitu219 08 
We hear it said that the concerts of the | 


Gost@n Symphony Orchestra are no longer 
for the man of moderate means, by reason 
of the high prices at which tickets have 
sold this year. It seems to us that the man 
of moderate means has taken a somewhat 
aggrieved position which is hardly tenable. 
Mr. lilgginson’s intention stated long ago 
was “to give good concerts at moderate 
prices, and open wide the doors.’’ He has 
spared no pains to have the concerts good 


and has each year paid the deficit, s 

| | , some- 
Space, while upon the main floor the only | times very large, sometimes smal] | 
availing standing room is in the narrow | ae eh 


always a deficit. The result naturally has 


| been that the prices have risen’ with the 


demand and that Mr. Higginson cannot 
undersell the market. Do we deplore this 
fact? Or are we giad that the public should 
take a hand and help support the orchestra 
which they so much enjoy and appreciate? 
Do we not sometimes feel that this beauti- 
ful weekly music comes like the sun and 
the rain, and that we'have as little respon- 
sibility about it? 

There were this year 1450 evening concert 
tickets sold at a premium of less than $20. 
There were 1280 rehearsal tickets and 1000 


concert tickets sold at a premium of from 


$20 to $40. And 500 rehearsal tickets with 
seats in the second gallery will be sold each 
Friday. So the man of moderate means 
has his chance, and a good one. Of course, 
the fact that there are so many people of 
moderate means bent on the same end 
makes it hard for each individual to get 
what he wants. 


Are not the very high-priced seats to be 
looked on, not as an expensive amusement 
which the few enjoy, but an opportunity for 
those who are able to contribute to these 
concerts which have rested so long on one 
man’s shoulders? In New York, the stock- 
holders of the Metropolitan Opera House 
have made it possible for the public to en- 
joy opera, and they have seats reserved 
for themselves at so high a ‘price as to 
insure the support of the opera season. Are 
not the occupants of the seats in Sympho- 
ny Hall which brought large premiums in- 
directly acting as stockholders of the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra, and are not we, 


the public, glad that they can and will do 
this? 


| 
| 
| 
| 


' | phony Hall or as Oratorio Hall. 
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"Wide as. is the Influence of the symphony 
“concerts given in this city, the musical-cul- 
‘ture it insures the community is popularly 

_ extended further still by the interest that 
‘attaches to the work of the Handel and 
Haydn Soctety in classical music. In fact 
it was a moot point with the officials at 
| the new hall, for some time, as to whether 
their new home should be known as Sym- 

But the 

' fact that there are half a dozen symphony 
concerts given there against one oratorio 

| weighed the scales in favor of Symphony 
Hall. It is the home of both and should 
be to Boston and to the world a permanent 

: refutation of the old saying that “no house 

ts big enough for two families.’’ The 
beautiful new hall has an organ that is 
adequate, and this is an important factor 
in oratorio music. The new conductor who 
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had last season his first experience with | 
the society has proved his ability to keep | 


his orehestra and his chorus in perfect 
harmony of expression. 


| Society to fill in music in Boston. There 


' | Ig a field for it that indeed must grow in | 
| extent with every year, and that its officers | 
are keenly alive to the duty that is upon | 

«i them is shown by the quotation below | 


1 from the address’ of its president, Mr. 
George F. Daniels, at the annual meeting. 
Mr. Daniels forecasts a new start for the 
ancient and honorable chorus—a growth 
that will necessitate its removal to a home 


ia, this, he says— 


in I do not mean a Music Hall, but a simple, 
unpretentious structure, centrally located, 
lef that will contain our own hall for re- 
¢t hearsals, facilities for a large musical li- 
f brary, a reading-room, committee rooms, 
if and rooms which our members can use for 
m the study and practice of music. Given 
' guch advantages, with lectures and cham- 
a ber concerts at frequent intervals, with 
ti classes for beginners in the study of ora- 
' torio and such other aids to the study of 
th) music as time and experience will find 
nd needful, a membership‘in’our society will 
[0 hecome so valuable that we shall never be 
su at a loss for good voices. Kvery student 
| of music coming to our city would desire 
¢ ¢ to join our chorus that he might avail him- 
ot self of these privileges. Moreover, Wwe 
“| ghould be performing just such a service 
¥o as in my opinion the present condition of 
| music demands, and which our soctety, by 
reason of its magnificent record and tradi- 
.._ tlons, may well undertake with every hope 
a, of success. This ts an ambition that can 
ih be made a reality; we should study the 
gituation and be PrsEey en to meet the op- 
a portunity when it presents itself. Will it 
| not benefit us to cultivate a broad faith in 
@ the future? Will it not strengthen and 
> cement us together to believe that there 
ul is before us something greater- and better 
-: than we have yet achieved, which sooner 
‘or later we can perform, and whose ac- 
complishment will place us in the front 
rank of importance and usefulness? 


There is still an | 


important place for the Handel and Haydn : 
| moment later put out his head. ‘All right!’” 


FOR THE FIRST REHEARSAL 


Rush for Seats at Symphony Hall by 
Admission Ticket Holders This After-— 
noon 


Not many minutes before half-past one 
(when the doors of Symphony Hall were to | 
be opened for the first Friday afternoon | 
rehearsal within its walls) Mr. Comee 
stepped into the main lobby. Facing the 
stairways at each end stood two lone | 
double lines of people, much as they used ; 
to stand for rush seats in Music Hall. | 
There were two hundred of them, mostly 
girls, who filled the high lobby with their. 
chatter—the crowd as in other years, only 
smaller. Mr. Comee raised his hand for 
silence. “I suppose it is well understood,” 
he said, “‘that there have been no more ade 
mission tickets sold than there are seats; , 
that everyone can have a seat.”’ A clapping | 
of gloved hands was his response, he: dis- 
appeared behind the swinging doors and @ 


he called in a sharp tone. 

They all knew what it meant, and as fast 
as they could pass the ticket-taker in sine 
gle file, picked up their skirts in one hand, 
reached out the other to the programme 


| boy and dashed up the broad marble steps 
| with a rustle of silk petticoats and shouts 


of laughter. There was no crowding—there 


was too much room for it; but it was @ 
free-for-all race for the top, in which the 
| swift and clender had a good chance, 


of its own where it may have the rooms j tnough farther back in the line, to outdis- 


Bi necessary to carry on its purpose. fBy | 


tance the stout and puffy. But at the top 
they found that their race was of little 


| use, for the few disdainful ones who had 
' walked leisurely up, on the outside of the 
' stairs, found as good seats as the first. 
| They had sixteen doors of entrance to 


choose from, and when they had spread 
themselves over the gallery there was room 
for as many more, who came drifting in 
during the next hour. 

There wer enoly five hundred and five 
admission tickets (equally the number of 
seats in the gallery) sold for this after-. 
noon’s rehearsal, as against nearly eight 
hundred for the rehearsals in Music Hall. 
That is why there were less people in line, 
and why so many of them said they would 
not stand so long there again. For the 
holders of reserved seats the Boston Ele-— 
vated Railroad has made special car are 
rangements in the subway. Cars left the 
Park street station at 2.03, 2.08 and 2,13 
this afternoon, and tomorrow evening will 
leave at 7.32, 7.88 and 7.42 P. M., running. 
by way of Boylston street and Massachu-— 
setts avenue. At the close of the perform- | 
ance cars will be in charge of inspectors, to: 
run by way of Massachusetts avenue at 
three minute intervals. ie 
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Ps Yat of the secrets 
wa. ® #4 last been solved in the con- 
poe §=6Struction of Symphony Hall. 
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*. propor ions and materials before | in the 
a Stenitects of the hall (Messrs. Mc- 
Kim, Mead & White of New York), he 
wowmitained that there was as little 
Seestion about the desired outcome 
“ waS in the minds of the architects 
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{it may be said 


mh a’ and rewarded, 
it has not been believed possi- | Scientific investigation after th 
Know the exact acoustic prop-|Pursued with the Same care ‘and | the middle of a ta 


and 1 
ce room in advance } thoroughness that marked the experi- ——— 
but Mr. Wallace C,|™ments from which he drew the 


and / in 


S to have reduced | builders, the Sceptic may not yet feel 


on to a formula, for | confounded. 
Mr. 


draperies and an audience, 
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the appearance of the structure. 
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lished bases by investigation in the 
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By taking up the subject of reverber- # 
ations he determined the coefficient of 20%. She soes on forever. 
absorption and reflection of various 
kinds of wall surface, of furniture 


seconds, was 2.30 in the 
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Hi, and would be 2.31, just 
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not Mr. Sabine’s predictions have been 
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ve been present. | 
was designed for the Sym-/ 
phony Concerts. Last Monday night’s | 
concert was choral, and five rows of ™ 
Seats in the audience down were sacri- [% 
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sare now things of the past. Men and 
‘women can no longer have a place to 
Stand on the floor sandwiched side by 
side with absolutely no support but 
‘their onthusiasm. The regular’ sub- 
‘scribers approve of the new rule. 
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The Happy Regular. 


The regular subscriber, by the by, 
was in the h&ppiest possible frame of 
‘mind yesterday. One lady remarked 


‘that it all made her feel a good deal as 
if she were in church, but since she 
liked to go to church she didn’t. knew 
that it mattered. Ordinarily the re- 
‘marks of the subscriber took the form 
of little gurgles of delight. ‘‘So nice,” 

Perfectly charming,” ‘In exquisite 
taste,’’ were a few of these appreciative 
“murmurs, 

The dowagers, though, were in 
frenzy of excitement over the necessity 
Of iearning how to find their way about 
in the vast structure, and all of these 

ounced, as soon as they’ reached the 

all, upon the veteran chief usher, who 
for some 30 or 40 years has ministered 
‘at Music hall to the necessities of flus- 
tered Bostonians. 

In due time, however, all were seated, 
and promptly at an hour which was 
prebably 2.30, though ocular proof of 
'this fact was made impossible because 
of the absence of the well-known clock, 
Mr Gericke walked out upon the stage, 
and was greeted by an immediate lull 
of voices and the usual conservative 
handcilap. He bowed, turned about, and 
the first rehearsal in Symphony hall 
Was begun. 

Whereupon all three classes of rehear- 
sai girls, as well as the regular sub- 
Scribers, leaned back and imbibed for 
some two hours the atmosphere of the 
peace and the excellent program which 

ad been provided. Only the Apollo 
Belvidere felt a chanee and longed in 
vain for the “old familiar faces” that 
used So often to be turned in his direc- 
tioh—when he lived in the Old hall di- 
rectly over the clock. 
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PRPHLE followir:g orchestral pieces are 
announced as ‘novelties,’ and 
will be given this season by the 

__ . Symphony Orchestra under Mr. 

Gericke, although possibly one or two 

May disappear in rehearsal to make 

something that may be 
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_ Suite from Massenet’s ‘Esclar- 
uf nde.”’ This suite was p'ayed in Bos- | 
for the first time March 2, 1892, at 


@ concert given for the benefit of the ' 


. 


members of the orchestra. The opera 
: was produced at the Opéra- 


«A omique, May 14, 1889. The suite was 


at a Cclonne concert Oct. 18, 


Ok mark’s scherzo, op, 45, was played 


‘Bt Chicago in 1894. 


yntgen’s Ballad on a Norwegian 


‘folk-song. Réntgen is a pianist who 
“was born at Leipzig in 1855. In 1878 he 
settled at Amsterdam as teacher in the 
music school. Chicago heard this piece 


in 1896. 
-*Tdyllic’”? symphony. This is 
} in E, which was produced at 
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Rabl, symphony in D minor. Walther 
Rab! is a young composer, whose quar- 
tet (op. 1) for piano, clarinet, violin 
and ’cello won a prize in 1898. 

Tschaikowsky, ‘Manfred’ .symphony 
in four scenes: ‘“‘Manfred wandering 
amid the Alpine Heights;’’ scherzo— 

‘The spirit of the Alps;” “A picture of | 

the simple but prosperous life of the' 

mountaineers;’’ ‘‘The subterranean Pal- 

ace of Arimane: with death of Man- | 

fred.’’ This symphony was begun in 1884. | | 
Tschaikowsky said to Kashkin: “‘ ‘Man- 
fred’ cost me a whole year of my life.” 
It was performed at New York Dec, 4, 
1886, and in Chicago in 1898. 

Tschaikowsky, suite No, 2, op. 853, | 
dates back to ’82 or ’83, 

Dohnanyi, piano concerto (Ms.). This 
is the concerto that won the prize at 
Vienna, March 28, 1899, in a competition 
Where Mr. Gericke was one of the | | 
judges. 

Briill: Overture to ‘Macbeth.’ 

Saint-Saéns, symphony No. 8, with 
organ and piano, was first performed 
at a Philharmonic concert at London 
in June, 1885. It was played in New 
goer Feb. 19, 1887, and in Chicago in 

1. 

Van der Stucken: “William Ratcliffe,” | 
Symphonic prologue. I note a perform- 
ance at Cincinnati early in 1899, but my'- 
impression is that it was not the first. 

Glazounoff, suite ‘“Raymonde.”” These 
are excerpts from a ballet, one of the 
latest works of this brilliant com- 
poser. ; 

Bruckner, symphony in D minor, No. 
3. This is the Symphony dedicated to 
Wagner. It was performed at Vienna 
Dec, 16, 1877, and again in 1891 and 1892. 
Tt was also played at a Lamoureux con- 
cert in Paris 

Smetana: Symphonic poems “Sarka” 
and “Aus béhmischen Fluren und Tai- 
nen.’” They were written in 1875 and are 


Nos. 2 and 83 of the cycle *‘Mein Vater- 
land.’’ 


Liszt: 
schlacht,” 
painting. 

Brockway, Howard A. Suite. Mr. 
Brockway was born in Brooklyn in 
1870. He studied in Berlin (1890-1895) 
with Barth and O. B. Boise. : 

Weingartner, Felix: Symphony in G) 
major. This work of the celebrated 
conductor was first performed at' 
Cologne, Nov. 22, 1898, It was played 
in this country for the first time Nov. 
18, 1899, at Cincinnati, under Mr. Van 
der Stucken, - : | 


4 


Symphonic poem ‘“Hunnen- 
suggested by Kaulbach’s 
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the pretty girls of Boston and its sub a | 


and they have never looked more comely 
than at yesterday’s opening rally. To be- 
sure their faces were fresher than they are 
later in the season when the wear and tear 
of teas and dances are at their height, and 


this was in their favor. 
not present the stunning things in toggery | 


Still there were 


that will obtain when the transition sea- 


of attire are adopted. Yesterday, however, | 


had an advance touch of winter’s chill in : 


the air, and in consequence there was a 


distinct odor of camphor in the hall due to “‘ 


the hasty pulling out of furs from their |. 
hiding place to get their first airing and 


wearing of the season. 


This pervasive , 


cdor will give way in the course of a 
month or two to the one of violets that 


| associates itself with Symphony rehearsals 
' as much as does the odor of decorum and 
good behavior. 


Still, yesterday afforded a 


study in bodices for the eyes of those who 


knew aught of women and gowns. 
upper balcony there was a riot of color from | 
the variety of red flannel shirt waists dis- | 
played—did you 
' reaching the first balcony the bodice ques- 
tion 


In the 


observe that? Then, 


took on another phase; here it re- 


vealed itself in a series of delicately col- 


ored silks with lace adornments. 


Which 


motif was repeated on the floor with the 
supplementary appearance of various laca 


waists, which helped the harmony along. | 
Interspersed among these three varieties, 


on the three planes, were a generous num- 


| | ber of white cotton waists. 
| did n’t destroy the harmony of the general 


And these 


appearance of the audience whether one 
looked it over from the standpoint of an 
artist or that of the philosophizer. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


! 
| 


'L. Ritehie.”’ 


| 
| 
' 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
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SURPRISE AT THE FAIR. 


A Noted Actress Writes Her Name and | 


Sells Photographs to Aid 
the Press Club. 


A stage beauty sat in a booth at the 
Mechanics’ building for two hours yes- 
terday afternoon, busily autographing 
and selling photographs, made from a 
number of fetching poses. The signa- 
ture was in a boid, firm hand, the like- 


nesses were excellent—as comparison 
between the writer and the pictures 


showed—the price was moderate, and, , 


indicated by a convenient placard, 
the proceeds were destined for a worthy 
titution. 
so ataraily, the well known actress was 
a centre of interest, and she did a brisk 
business, disposing of her photogra hs 
as fast as she Bebe i. Anco is a as 
e ‘Cordially oO . 
ft a he money is for the Press 


— Club, and they’re not all gone yet. 


“ sal a fine send off in that respect. 


| Elliot Pratt, 


| Dickinson, 
- Denison, 


tip 2 tay 


‘It was an inspiring sight as well as a 
picturesque one to see the crowd of 
smartly gowned women surging in to. 


| the new Symphony Hall Friday after- 


t 
4, 


noon for the first rehearsal. Although - 
a large number of the season ticket peo- 


ple are yet out of town and many fa- 


miliar faces were missed, which will be) 
seen later on, there were enough of the 


Some 
of those noted in their season seats were 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles P. Curtis, Mrs. 
Henry L. Higginson, Mrs. Montgomery 
Sears, Mrs, Gericke, Mrs. William 
Hooper, Mrs. R. C. Hooper, Mrs. Boyls- 
ton Beal, Mrs. S. V. R. Crosby, Mrs. 
Hall Curtis, Mr. Randolph Grew, Mr. 
E. D, Jordan, Dr. Bigelow, Mr. Robert 
G. Shaw, Miss Parkman, Mrs. John 
Lowell, Miss Katherine Fay, Mrs. Will- 
iam Fay, Mrs. F. R. Sears, Jr., Miss 
Eleanor Sears, Mrs. Agassiz, Mrs. Wirt 
Dexter and Miss Katherine Dexter, 
Mrs. Arthur Cheney, Mr. Charles Stur- 
gis, Mr, John Lyman, Mr. and Mrs, 
Mr. James P. Stearns, 
Miss Stearns, Mrs. John L. Gardner, 
Mrs. J. W. Kenney, Miss Kenney, Mrs. 
Neal Rantoul, Mr. and Mrs. Zerrahn, 


Mrs. George J. Putnam, Mr, and Mrs. 


William B. Merrill, Mrs. Jobn B. Os- 
born, Mr. and Mrs. Joseph H. White of 
Brookline, Mr. J. Foster White, Mrs. 


| Garrison, Miss Garrison, Miss Constance 


Morse, Mrs. Eugene R. Shippen, with her 
father Col. Blount of Washington, Mrs. 
Charles Marsh, Mr. and Mrs. R. H. 
Stearns, Mr. and Mrs. W. Vail Kellen, 
Mrs. Caleb Bradlee, Mrs. H. @G. 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
Mrs. David Noyes, Mrs. 


Nathan Matthews. Mr. and 


Mrs, | 


Alfred Woodworth, Mrs. F. R. Comee | 


and Mr. William Bassett. A new fea- 
ture of the rehearsals and concerts and 
a welcome one is the intermission of 10 


minutes after the first half of the pro- 


gramme. This allows a grateful oppor- 
tunity for chatting as well as a change 
of position and a bit of frésh air in the 
broad corridors. A greater part of the 
audience Friday afternoon and last 
evening availed themselves of the op- 
portunity. 


——— 


Come now, girls, how did you like it 
up there? Did you say, acoustics is, or 
acoustics are, and didn’t you think the 
seats fitted well, and the subdued light 


was quite becoming and the orchestra 
looked as if they were arranged in @ 


box with one side let down? Speak out; 


we must have a consensus of opinion he- 
| fore the season is a day older, 


‘wohl 
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There will be an intermission of ten minutes before the Symphony. 


| | me BAY 
Wit 
| | ye 
| Programme. ia 
WEBER. OVERTURE to “Euryanthe.’’ Bey 
HANDEL. CONCERTO for ORGAN, No. 4, in D minor, op. 7. tt ad 
I. Adagio. i ! H} 
II. Allegro. yee: | 
4 III. Larghetto e Piano. qd 
; IV. Allegro. ) NF \ 
i (First time in Boston.) | ti A | 
) SCHUBERT. BALLET-MOVEMENT and ENTR’ACTE, Brit 
. | from ‘‘Rosamunde.”’ a4 
I. Ballet: Andantino. 4 
II. Entr’acte: Andantino. | 
ee | { Py 
BEETHOVEN. SYMPHONY, No. 5, in C minor, op. 67. an 
I. Allegro con brio. yy | 
II. Andante con moto, bf 
) III. Allegro.—Trio. % 
| IV. Allegro. i 
: if 
: —————————— na 
Soloist: {f 
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ck an a lal aie sb Rati ciel | enee pfomenaded the foyer. - ere is. 
- On Saturday the Symphony Orchestra | something more than a mere fashionable 
formally entered into its new abode, and | parade in this custom; it enables the 

auditor to come to the chief work of the 


the organ also received its proper dedi- 

cation. All doubts about the acoustics | programme, generally the heaviest of 
of the new hall were set at rest by the [| the concert, with renewed zest and 
first number of the symphonic pro- | more perfect attention. We feel sure 
gramme, the overture to “Euryanthe.” | that the intermission will prove a very 
The tone-color of each instrument stood } practical boon in the heavy programmes 
out with greater clearness than was | where the abstruse progressions of 
ever the case in the old Music Hall, and ] Brahms or the intricate orchestration of 
a slight reverberation at the fortissimo | Berlioz, or Richard Strauss, follow upon 


Rh 
- 


passages was the only touch of blurring 
that even the hyper-critical could dis- 
cover. Prof. Sabine and his co-workers 
have achieved a triumph in architectu- 
ral acoustics in Symphony Hail. 

The opening number was typical of the 
entire programme; here were no fren- 
zied Slavs, no dissonant latter-day Ger- 
mans, no recent French or Italian con- 
secutive-fifthists, but all purled along in 
a correctly classical manner from the 
first notes of ‘‘Euryanthe’”’ to the final 
cadence of the Fifth Symphony. 

The wind instruments were the cen- 
‘tre of interest on this occasion; the first 


was the ventilator system, which worked | 


a trifle better than at the first concert 
given in the hall; this time there were 
no sportive zephyrs playing down the 
spinal columns of the auditors, but a 
pure atmosphere was furnished in more 
reasonable quantities. 

The second instrument was the Or- 
gan. Mr. 
the fourth Handelian concerto upon this 


in a masterly manner, and proved the | 


instrument excellent both in solo work 
and in combination with the orchestra. 
The concerto was the only novelty upon 
the programme,—a novelty about 150 
years old. As is often the case with 
a performance of Bach or Handel, there 
was considerable extraneous matter im- 
ported into the score, so that Good- 
rich and Handel alternated with Guil- 
mant The retouching process was, in 
this case, of an especiaily bold charac- 
ter, Mr. Goodrich interpolating an en- 
tire movement from the Concerto Gros- 
s0, No. 12, which he had skilfully trans- 
scribed for the organ. This interpola- 


J. Wallace Goodrich played 


each other’s heels. 

There is but little to write of a pro- 
gramme such as this concert presented; 
after Schubert came Beethoven in the 
shape of his best-known symphony,— 
the fifth. It received a good and broad. 
performance. Yet we often long to hear 
more emphasis laid upon the struggle 
between the chief figure (in the bags) 
and the sweet melody of the subordi- 
nate theme in the first movement. Such 
contention between dissimilar themes 
is one of the characteristics of Beetho- 
ven and might be made more of in the 
performance, without running the risk 
of exaggeratiion. 

It is interesting to remember that. 


; the majestic character of the chief figure 


was an afterthought of Beethoven’s; in 
his note-book, as deciphered by Notte- 
bohm, we find the first sketch of this 
figure worked out, in Presto, with a 
chattering playful style that contains 
not an inkling of what it afterwards 
grew into. It is an instance of the work- 
ing out of a simple idea into something’ 
“rich and strange” by that capacity for 
taking pains which has been cited as 
the thief attribute of genius. | 

There is no need of cataloguing the | 
points of excellence; the power of the. 
contrabasées in the ‘trio of the scherzo, — 
the entrance of the trombones (their 
first appearance in symphony) the he- 
roic finale. much more exalted than the 
finale to the ‘‘Heroic’’ symphony,—all 
these points are familiar to every Bos- 
ton concert-goer. The interest of the 
occasion was, for once, extraneous to 


i the programme, and consisted in study- 
i ing’ the effect of the hall, the union of . 


| the organ with the orchestra, and the | 
welcoming back of our orchestra, which 
found visible expression in the binding 
i of a nosegay upon every musician’s 
desk. ¢ sjy | Och 22. le Louis C. Elson, — 


tion had the character of the well-Known 
“Ombra mai fu,’ (the famous Largo), | 
and its tranquility assimilated well with 
the rest of the work, giving an excellent 
| foil to the two allegros between which 
it was sandwiched. 

The work was, however, rather digni- 
fied than extremely interesting; it was 
a promise of better things to come; we 
may now hope to hear St. Saens’s great , 
symphony with piano and organ, the | Symphony Concerts for 25 cents. After | | 
Guilmant symphony, and many other |! he had returned to his city, he wrote’ 


combinations of organ with orchestra. 4 Mr. Comee and asked whether similar — 
Mr. Goodrich played the work in a mas- 


arrangements might he made in Balti- 
terly fashion and was recalled with 4 wore when the orchestra gave concerts — 
much heartiness. Schuberit’s Ballet in | 


G major, from ‘“‘Rosamunde,”’ was proof aare hi weistiegate: | 
: ; ade : | entle | | 
positive of the perfection of the hall Pear sonar ad 3 pre $200 
in the matter of “pianissimi;’” its daint- r. J. D. , 


ber of seats, which he. 
est passages were clear as crystal and | to a certain num , s. 
audible ix avery corner. y will distribute to members % a school oot 
After the entr-acte, from the same } for the blind and wh anti e rhs 
drama, and just before the symphony, | his name to be mentione Toe 
there came a commendable innovation fothers may be incited to follo oe 
example. : mi: a 


A Baltimorean visited recently the 
new Symphony Hall, and he was par- 
Y ticularly struck by the opportunity giv- 
'en students and others to hear the 
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his period, we might well wonder at 


the praise awarded him’by skilled con- 


temporaries, as Mattheson, who boldiy 
7 “No one equals Handel as in 


We are also told that when 


e ¢ : | perhaps, Bach of Leip- 
the Concerto by Handel, | re except, perhaps, Bach o ip 


“‘TRe first concert of the 20th season | Handel played ‘‘concertos’’ at his ora- 


' of the Boston Symphony Orchestra was_ 
| given last evening in Symphony Hiail. 
Mr. Gericke conducted, and Mr. J. Wal- 
lace Goodrich was the organist. The 
program was as follows: 
-‘Overture.to ‘‘Euryanthe’’ 

—t for organ, ‘No. 4, in D minor, 


Handel | 
(First time in Boston.) 
I. Adagio (D minor). 
ZI. Allegro (D major) 
Ill, Larghetto e Piano (F major). 
TV. Allegro (D minor). 
Ballet-Movement and Entr’acte from | 
‘*Rosamunde” ..... wiberd otwvhob vemes Schubert | 
Beethoven 


This concert was one of indisputable 
respectability. The rank-of each com- 


r represented has been determined, 
so far as this generation is concerned, 
nd even tne most timid hearers did 
not hesitate to applaud. There were 
no little known or disreputable com- 
posers; no immoral Frenchman with 
too. lively rhythm or too sensuous 
hrase; no reckless Russian with thick 
and vodka-heated breath to shock 
sensitive grammarians and lovers of the 
conventional, 

The symphony itself well deserved 
the honor of a performance at this first 
-@oncert; but the performance of the 

rst two movements was without spe-— 
wial depch or brilliance and without il- 
luminating imagination. Why, oh why, 
the overture to ‘“‘Euryatuthe’ on such 

occasion and in the year 1999? Are 
we alse t» hear this season “Oberon” 
and “Der Freischiita’’? 

tis a pleasure to add, however, that 
: t as to the acoustic p erties of 
the hall was dispelled. Solo instru-. 
‘ments were heard with delightfi dis- | 
tinctness; the bite of the strings was, 
more decided than in the old hall, and 
the ensemble was effective without 
muddiness or echo. 

It is to be regretted that an organ 
concerto by Handel was chosen for the 
display of the organ. The purpose was 
ited by the very choice. Hither 
Guilmant’s symphony for organ and 
eet oi which Mr. Theodore Thomas 

d not disdain to conduct at a concert 
of the Chicago Orchestra in 1898, or 
Rheinberger’s concerto for organ, strings 
and horns, which _Mr. Goodrich played 
at the Worcester Festival of 1898, would 
have given more pleasure to organist, 

| ce—and organ-builder. The con- 
“ductor might answer: “I wished a con- 
sistently classical program; therefore I 
‘chose a concerto by Handel, for I knew 
of no others.’”’ And here is the reply: 
“But why not postpone the display of 
‘. e organ until you see fit to put a 
‘modern organ work by the side of other 
‘modern compositions?’’ 
pe Ka e%, 


; : ‘There have been. brave at 


the concertos.of Han 
the ‘semblance. of life, but no 


_ 


th. 


ts to} 


torio concerts, he used written compo- 
sitions only because he was not in the 
vein: otherwise he improvised, and he 
frequently took a phrase of a choral 
movement for the theme, 


In the present instance Mr. Good- 
rich chose the adaptation of Guilmant 
for the basis of his operations, ‘‘filled 
out gaps in the orchestra with parts 
' written for orchestral instruments,” 
| and transcribed for organ the third 
movement of Handel’s concerto grosso 
| No. 12 to take the place of the missing 
third movement of the organ concerto. 
'T wonder what Handel, if he were on 
‘the earth. would say to all this. 
' Would he shake his wig and stamp 
| and snort and swear? Would he recog- 
nize the work as his own? Might he 
i not rage at the thought of his assumed 
‘loss of power, brio, masculinity? Is it 
' too much to say: ‘“‘No, no; this is pret- 
ty enough, but it is not Handel.” 

Mr. Goodrich played with neatness 
‘and repose, and he was liberally ap- 


plauded. 
Mr. Gericke was warmly greeted 


when he walked toward the conduc- 


tor’s stand. 
Philip Hale. 
EE 


Rehearsal Ticket Mystery Solved 


At the auction sale of reserved seats for 
the Symphony rehearsals, Frank Herrick 
paid $292 for ‘A, 1,’’ the first seat sold. 
Since then there has been considerable 
interest manifested in the identity of the 
party for whom Mr. Herrick obtained the 
seat, but not until yesterday afternoon was 
the name of the holder of the ticket dis- 
closed. Miss Adele Ritchie of ‘‘The Cadet 
Girl’? company occupied the seat by cour- 
tesy of A. H. Chamberlyn, manager of the 
Columbia, who is said to have paid Mr. 
Herrick $500 for the use of the seat for 
the twenty-four rehearsals. Mr. Cham- 
perlyn intends to have the seat used by 
members of such of his companies as are 
playing at the Columbia this season. Of 
course, it is his intention first to permit 
the principal actresses of his organizations 
to avail themselves of the opportunity to 
attend the rehearsals, but he has no idea 
of slighting the chorus girls. 
| A condition which Mr. Chamberlyn was 
' forced to make when he purchased the seat 
from Mr. Herrick was that one ticket 
should revert to the latter at the end of 
the rehearsa) series. Mr. Herrick wishes 
to hold it as a souvenir on account of the 
price which it brought and the fact that it 
was the first seat sold for the new hall. 


.° iy % 


a Symphony Concert. 


Acoustic Qualities Could 


‘Not Be Improved on. 


Mrs. Jack Gardner Sits in 
the Famous $560 Seat 


With Her is Mr. George 
Proctor, the Pianist. 


Last Night’s Music Cost Her 


the Sum of $47.66 2-3. 


HE 20th season of the Boston Sym- 

‘ phony concerts opened last even- 

ing in Symphony Hall, with this 
programme: 

Overture, "RAPPERS bc cic bs toe cede cuss Weber 

Concerto for organ, No. 4, in D minor. .Handel 


Ballet movement and entr’acte, ‘‘Rosa- 
munde’”’ 


The soloist was Mr. J. Wallace Good- 
rich. 

The organ concerto was given for the 
first time in Soston. It is a placidly 
pleasing bit of antiquity, but, with all 
due respect to its writers, scarcely 


worth reviving at a Symphony concert. | 


- 
' 


symphony, 


‘ y Pein’ 
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rhat is somebody else’s, it would seem 


that it might have been better to select 


& work in which so much fi pier 
the spirit of the com Poe - Ping To 
considered necessar or the rest, Mr. 


Goodrich was heartit 
heartily recalled. 7 SPpIaiges: 6 


The wholly favorable impression uate” | 
by she acoustic qualities of the hall on 


opening night was re-enforced last 
evening. Everything is heard with the 
most perfect distinctness, the contrast- 
ing timbres of the different instruments 
stand out clearly, and at no time, even 
in the heaviest fortissimos, is there any 
cloudiness of tone. Again are those who 
have achieved ttNs fortunate result to 
be congratulated on the great success 
that has attended their efforts. 

Those who have in their care the ven- 
tilation of the hall have not as yet ob- 
tained fuli control over their charge; 
On the whole, the temperature of the 
auditorium is kept at an excellent point; 
but suddenly, and without warnin 2 
there are changes from an agreeable 
warmth to draughts that make one 
shiver with chills. This, however, will 

robably be better regulated when there 
S greater familiarity with the working 
of the ventilating machinery. 

There was a large and brilliant audi- 
ence, and Mr. Gericke was received 
with great cordiality when he came first 
to the conductor’s stand. The orchestral 
selections have been given so often by 
the orchestra, and its methods and 
those of its conductor are so familiar 
in the presentation of these works, that 
{t would be superfluous to deal with 
the subject again in detail. It will suf- 
fice to state that the players were up 
to their best standard throughout, and 
that Mr. Gericke’s readings were again 
distinguished by their discreet conserva- 
tism and the purity of taste he brought 
to bear on them. 

The programme for the next concert 
is: Overture, “‘The Roman Carnival,”’ 


- Berlioz; aria from ‘‘Titus,’’ Mozart; 


suite, ‘‘Esclarmonde,’’ Massenet, first 
time; song, ‘‘Die Allmacht,’’ Schubert; 
“From the New World,’”’ 
Dvorak. The soloist will be Mme, Schu- 
mann-Heink. 


MRS. JACK GARDNER THERE. 


As Was Expected, It Was She Who 


As it was scarcely adapted to any very | 


effective display of the scope and qual- 
ities of @ modern organ, such as the 
/' new instrument in the new hall, it is 
difficult to understand why it should . 


have been brought from obscurity, espe- 
cially with a third movement tacked to 
it, which was transcribed from a work 
in which the organ had no part. 

Mr. Goodrich played it neatly, with a 
clean and firr® touch, and quite interest- 
ingly; but beyond this it afforded him 


little opportunity to display his skill or 
musicianship, In other words, consider- 


Bought the $560 Seat. 


Almost 3000 pairs of eyes, including 
those. of practically every man in the 
Symphony orchestra itself, were direct- 
ed searchingly at a certain place in the 
tee And the point in mention was not 

pon the stage, either. 
this remarkable locality attracted pret- 
ty nearly as much attention as Conduc- 


tor Wilhelm Gericke himself during the , 


early part of the evening—it was in a 
section of the first balcony on the right- 
near the front ef the h 


the two left-hand aisle seats, facing the 


stage, which are just off the first aisle 
toward the rear of the house. 

Now these seats are remarkable in 
several ways. In the first place, the 
are excellently located for seeing an 
hearing on the part of those fortunat 
enough to occupy them. In the second 
place, they are extremely conspicuou 
and those who sit in thém cannot h 
being seen by_ pretty nearly every 
in the hall. In the third place, w 
these seats were sold at public aucti 


ay Oe 


Instead—and | 


| ing up of what is really Handel’s ana 


“Symphony Hall Used: for 
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 ¢hat all — Oper a?! gat f sy: nt e 
jes. and there were ‘some ” etife 
is, scldentall , were everiasting- 
sroken, and a fact which, too, was - 
sraphed, cabled and printed fr 
ondon to fan Ra ore aig, and from 
> ere to ew r ° 
~ It sont enerally considered that $660, 
- plus (the latter being the price of a 
- ge: first B spent before the pre- 

“‘mium added), was a very snug 
‘rice to pay for 24 concerts, even when | 
“given by the Boston Symphony orches- | 

rally, therefore, a great deal of 
Paatosity bas existed as to who would 
occupy them on the evening of the first | 
‘Fegular concert, which was last night. | 
“And so people looked, in order that 
Ahey might find out. Dame Rumor had 
“meddled most outrageously in the af- 
“fair, despite the efforts taken to insure 
 gecrecy. Manager Ellis intimated that 
‘he was blessed if he knew who would 
‘git there. Assistant Manager Comee 
‘was likewise densely ignorant. Mr. 
Mudgett didn’t know, either. Mr. Con- 
melly, the ticket broker who pougns 
them, knew, but he wouldn't tell. he 
dame went right on, and kept whisper- 
ing that it would be Mrs. ‘‘Jack”’ Gard- 
ner who would be found there. 

Dame Rumor was right. Mrs. Gard- 
ner was there, escorted by Mr. George 
‘Proctor, the pianist. And so the good 
‘people who make up a Symphony audi- 

ence—and who seem curious, just like 
other people—stared and appeared emin- 
ently satisfied with things. 

Mrs. Gardner paid $47.66% to hear that 
concert last evening. She has paid that 
amount to hear every other concert in 
the geries during the year. A great 
many people go ‘rush’ at the after- 
noon rehearsals and pay 2 cents apiece 
per concert. That 18, Mrs. Gardner 
‘pays over 10 times what the ‘rush’ 
people pay per concert, or 190 people 
could go “rush” for what Mrs. Gardner 


s. 
e There were people at the concert last 
evening who said they hoped that Mrs. 
Gardner was getting her money’s worth. 
In the mean time, the chief wonder- 
ment seems to be as to whether the 
record as it now stands will ever be 


broken. 
A FEAT IN ACOUSTICS. 


“How Symphony Hall Was Made a 
| | Perfect Success. 


The superior sounding properties of 
Symphony Hall, while in a measure in- 
debted to the model offered in the music 
hall or Gewandhaus at Leipzic, are 
more particularly due to the application 
of principles which have been developed 
to a fine degree by Prof. W. C. Sabine, 
the assistant professor of physics of 
Harvard University. He has doubtless 
made a closer study of acoustics than 


any one else, and his work is recognized © 
throughout the scientific world, The. 


experiments have been mostly carried 
on at night, when all was as still as it 
‘ever is; but even the sound of the rain 
on the roof, the whirr of the night wind 
‘and the pound of the freight train la- 


% 


boring on a distant grade have inter- 
‘fered with the work, The experiments 
‘have been, perhaps, chiefly concerned 


“with determining in. various, rooms and 
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study of the power of absorption of the 
various materials used in the floors, 
walls and ceiling, the furnishings and 
the audience—even to the nature of the — 


clothing. Then, of course, the propor- 
tions have to be considered 


with regard | 


to the deflection of sound, and in the | 


new hall all these have been left to the 


decision of Prof. Sabine. Every surface — 


has been considered with regard to the 


sound travel, to avoid echoes and con- | 


fused reflection of the sound waves. 


Auditoriums, unlike crochet and some | 
other work, cannot well be undone and |, 
done over again, and, while a model | 


may offer some conditions which may 
be regarded, change in modern construc- 
tion to comply with fireproof require- 
ments, difference in the seating capacity 
and ventilation. all combine to make 
the question both difficult and inter- 
esting. 

Music halls, as contrasted with thea- 
tres, offer a peculiar. distinction, in 
that resonance in a degree is desired 
in the former, while in the theatre the 
chief object is to attain clearness and 
loudness alone. A Symphony recital 
would not sound well in an ordinary 
theatre. So the problem considered for 
speakers and musicians is quite dis- 
tinct. In the question of acoustics, loud- 
ness, interference, resonance and rever- 
beration have to be chiefly regarded. 

Prof. Sabine’s experiments are de- 
scribed in a series of papers in the 
American Architect and Building News. 
Much of the exposition is exceedingly 
interesting to the ordinary reader, while 
some of the matter is necessarily striet- 
ly seientific. 

The simplest proposition in acoustics 
is that of an open plain, bare ground, 
and a single auditor. The sound spreads 
out in a hemisphere, diminishing pro- 
portionally as it diminishes in size. A 
large audience will absorb the sound, 
at least the lower edge of it, which is 
the part to be considered on a plain. 


The simplest improvement comes with | 


the raising of speaker, the seata, or 


erecting a wall behind the speaker—as | 
in the Greek Theatre. Finally, comes . 


the roof, which not only intensifies but 
equalizes the sound, and with it the con- 
sideration of material, sounding boards, 
etc. One of the chief objects is to get 
the waves; travelling by different paths, 
that is to different walls, to come to- 
gether. The condensation, or crest, 
should fall in with the condensation, 
and, correspondingly, the rarefaction, or 
Otherwise 
there is confusion and comparative si- 
lence or deadness, very much the condi- 
tion of choppy water waves in a swim- 
ming tank. By such confusion occur 
the ‘‘bad’’ places of a room or audito- 
rium. A case of the sort is illustrated 
by Prof. Sabine in a room where an or- 
an-pipe gave out a fundamental treble 

, accompanied by several overtones, the 
strongest of which Was in this case an 
octave above. Each of the notes of the 
whole complex sound had its own in- 


. terference system, so that one got va- 


rious effects at various parts of the 
room, 

“Practically almost every sound of 
the voice in speech or song,’’ he ex- 
plains, ‘‘and of instrumental music, even 
single part music, so-called, is more or 
less complex and, therefore, subject to 
this distortion,’’ 

Resonance he contrasts with the 
above, in the altering the total amount 
of sound in a room—as distinct from 
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ndjust an organ for the | , 
where it is to be heard This 


phenomenon of resonance, he terest: 


ngly points ous, occurs in gross me- 


'chanics—as the vibration of a bridge 
toa properly timed tread, or the rolling 


of a boat in certain seas. Architects 
have to consider two kinds of resonance 


—of the air and of the walls—the éf- 
fects being altogether different. 


Reverberation is the sound many times 
reflected, and so continuous as to defy 
one to distinguish separate tones, while 
an echo is described as short and sharp 
enough to be distinguished, An incidental 
example of of this, sometimes described 
as a flutter, is found in the foyer of 
Symphony Hall. There one can hear the 
sound of his own voice during the 
extraordinarily long period of 12 seconds, 
as it bounds thousands and thousands 


|| of times in the domed ceiling. 


The Fogg Art Museum offered an 


| example of reverberation, and the ex- 


periments were made primarily to over- 
come this. It was found that in parts of 
the hall a speaker’s voice was heard 
several seconds after he had spoken. It 
was obvious that something must be 
done to correct this, as no one, even an 
attentive student, can listen success- 
fully to a fusillade of syllables repeated 
against the successive ones to which he 
wants to direct his entire attention. 
The question was to test the effil- 
ciency of various absorbents, to shorten 
this ‘‘residual sound.’’ It may be ex- 
plained that sound is absorbed either in 
space or in some material. In the latter 
case science has it that it is converted 
into heat. Cushions were brought in 
from Sanders Theatre, installment after 
installment, and the duration of sound 
in the auditorium carefully measured. 
Finally all of the 486 seats were filled, 
The cushions proved to be strong ab- 
sorbents, having decreased the time of 
reverberation from about 5% to a little 


over two seconds. More cushions were | 


brought in by installments, and then 


these were removed, and chenille was © 


draped about the room, with opportu- 
nities for comparing results. The 
chenille was re-inforced b oriental 
rugs, etc., and even the absorbing power 
of a man or a woman, by comparison 
with the effects of Sanders Theatre 
cushions, was found. This ‘‘substitution 
method,” as it was called, did very 
well on the standard of some given 
material, whose absorbing power was 
known, when applied to furniture or 
anything else that might be moveable 
The test of the absorbing power of 
walls brought special difficulties. 


Prof. Sabine had made for his use by 
Mr. George S. Hutchins an ingenious 
device for accurate work. It combined 
an organ pipe of the gemshorn stop, an 
octave above middle C, with the wind 
supply from a water sealed and noise- 
less double tank. An electro-pneumatic 
valve, such as is used in some large 
church organs, was devised so that the 
experimenter could operate from any 
part of a room. The current which op- 
erated the pipe simultaneously operated 
a chronograph. With this Prof. Sabine 
recorded measurements as fine as half 
a second, as directed by a delicate sense 
of hearing. 

One gets some idea of the amount of 
work done, from the number of readings 


_taken. For instance, each determina- 


tion was the mean of about 20 observa- 
tions which had to show indications of 
being very accurate, in many respects 
too fine to discuss. Th 


ree types of chron- 


cting the organ pipe and wind 
were used in the development of’ 
the experiments. | % 
Early in the work, the following im-. 
portant conclusions were reached: That 
the duration of audibility of the residual — 
sound is nearly the same in all parts of 
an auditorium, and is also nearly inde-— 


; pendent of the position of the source: 


that the efficiency of an absorbent in 
reducing the duration of the residual 
sound is, under ordinary circumstances, 
independent of its position. The follow- 
ing serves as an instance of the fineness 
of the test required in adopting a stand- 
ard: Prof. Sabine observed, Porn some > 
recent experiments, that cushions placed — 


‘with one edge pushed against the backs 


of the settees gave results sufficiently 
inconsistent to suggest that, perhaps 

their absorbing power depended not 
merely on the amount present, but on 
the area of the surface exposed. The 
absorbing power of cushions, when 
touching edge to edge, was found less 
than when separated. By the closeness 

of previous work, the important fact 

was discovered that the measurements 

of the cushions should be, not in run- 

ning metres of cushion, but in square | 
metres of exposed surface. 

Next came the determination of a 
cushion vq might be standard. This 
was found that known as “elage 
tic felt,”’ which was convenient because 
common. But that was not all. While © 
not necessary to distinguish between the | 
absorption of the energy of sound by 
transformation into heat and its trans- 
mission into outside spage, it remained 
that the former was, in the experiments, 
the special province of the cushions, 
while the latter was one of the win- 
dows. Because of the obvious conven- 
ience of rising cushions, Prof. Sabine 
made his tests witn these, but reduced 
the results to terms of ‘“‘open window,’’ 
first having determined, on an ideal 
night, free from wind or other noises, 
that the absorbing power of open win- 
dows is proportional to the area. In 
fine, the total absorbing power of walls, 
celling, floor, windows and chairs was 
reduced to terms of ‘‘open window.”’ 

Prof, Sabine shows not only that the 
duration of residual sound in one room 
is inversely proportional to the absorb- 
ing power of the bounding walls and 
contained material, but in any room, 
One of the most interesting experiments 
was that regarding the rate of decay. 
The lecture room of the Boston Public 
Librarv offered an excellent subject for 
this work. The reverberation there was | 
a little over 8% seconds. Four pipes | 
with electrical attachment were used. 

Series of trials were made so as to 
begin with a different pipe, and vari- 
ously combining the four. It is assume 
the average intensities, at the sound- 
ing, of one, two, three and four whistles, 
is proportional as numbered. The re- 
sults showed that the differences were 
proportional to the logarithm of the 
nitial intensity—that is, the average in- 
tensity dies away logarithmetically. 
This and other deductions opened th 
way to the analysis of the coefficient o 
absorption and the considerations nec- 
essary. 


To determine the amount of sound 
absorbed by a person, a test was made 
of the resonance in the Hogs Art Mu- 
seum before and also immediately a ry | 
an audience left, and was first found. 
to be about one-third of a metre of * 
window. Other experiments peers that. 
it was nearer one-half a metre of open 
window. Prof. Sabine’s experiments go 
so fine as to deduct the space on the, 
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‘necessary for Prof. Sabine Lo throw , with redoubled force in some passages in. 
Feway about 3000 observations. Averaging Manager Chamberlyn of the Columbia 


the C Ter ay meleny, Per contra, there 
fy n men, the follow- was a figure in the first violins in thé 
f sige teen hong ne absorbini power of 


an audience: Per square metre, .94; per | 


person, .44; isolated woman, .64; isolated 


man, ,26. 
us kinds of seats show varying | 
hs anda of absorption. Chairs of bent | 


rated at .Ww82; upholstered 

Beals seats 28; hair cushions per seat, 
21; elastic felt cushions per seat, .20. 

In the following table the values are 

per square metre, except in the case of 

. plants, where the coefficient is per cubic 


metre: 
Oil paintings, including frames...-+eese+- - 
- Honse plants..-- ee eee eeseeeeesen + 


| Carpet rugs 
Oriental rugs, extra heavy.«-c+seerssoeseee + 


Cheese date paella late pe wa angel . 


(28 
Shelia curtains. ....---+++-ereerseee id. oa 
Hair felt, 2.5 cn. thick, 8 en. from wall... 42 


Cork, 2-5 en. thick, loose on Boor... 2 
Linoleum, loose on floor see 6 oO eed 


eerentoneeoe een ee ee o 


_ Sabine, while refuting the “‘mys- 
mince “that is invested in the ry 
ment made on eeneral principle that, . 
the matter of the acoustic properties o 
halis, a ‘‘copy cannot be a copy, or a 
‘mode! a model,’’ points out the differ- 
ent requirements which made it im- 

ossible to copy the Gewandhaus ni 
ipsic, in the case of Symphony Hall, 
in difference of construction, audi- 
Pie Oe owing is given showing the 
dimensions of the two, and also old 


ll: 
ee ae Length. Breadth. Height. Volume 


Leipzig Gewand- 52 407,000 | 
120 7 657,000 | 


oid M ic Hall q7 66 
usic jie 
Symphony Hall... 130 75 59 *634,000 


bd sured on average of sloping 
gg ag extension of 9 feet above “es 
ond gallery and 6400 cubie feet volume o 
stace. 

he following table gives the esti- 
ae relative absorbing power of the 


‘halls and contents: ines 


Music hon 
Leipzig Old ue Be. | 


¢ Gewandhaus. Hall. 
Plaster on lath..-... 78 100 
Plaster on tile...... 9 
GIASS...+e+eceencees . 
W ose eteaeoene ee oo ¢ 14 
Dra CTY .cces cose ore 18 

| Andience. ..cesee- 867 

| Orchestra .<.+eeoess 


Mitate...csecccess 810 1289 1292 


ay ther words,” observes Prof. Sa- 
Siar “the new hall, although having a 
seating capacity for over 1000 more than 


Theatre to Give the Use of 
a Symphony Ticket. 


At the auction sale of reserved seats 
for the Symphony orchestra rehearsals, 
held in September, there was much spir- 
ited bidding for the first seat offered for 


' gale. The number of the seat, which 


was issued for the 24 rehearsals, was 
“A141” After a sharp competition, the 


ticket was secured by Mr. Frank Her- 
rick, who paid $292 for his purchase. 
At that time Mr. Herrick refused to 


- divulge the name of the party for whom 


he secured the seat, and not until yes: 


'terday was ne peree of the ticket | 

known. It is r. : 
the manager of the Columbia Theatre, | 
who intends to donate it, for the differ- | 
ent concerts, to members of the organ- | 
-4zations under his control that are play- | 


Chamberlyn, 


ing at the Columbia. Yesterday after- 
noon Miss Adele Ritchie, who is appear- 
ing in the title rele of ‘‘The Cadet Girl, 


| attended the rehearsal. 


Mr. Chamberlyn intends to permit his 
principal feminine artists to use the 


| seat, and occasionally to have it used 


by one of the chorus contingent. To 
impartially award the seat to one of his 


| lesser artists he has determined to give 


it as a reward of merit to the girl who, 
during a certain period previous to a re- 
hearsal, has been particularly excellent 
in her vocal efforts. 

A condition of the sale was that the 
ticket should be returned to Mr. Herrick 
at the close of the series of rehearsals, 
as Mr. Herrick desires to retain it as a 


souvenir. 
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Symphony Hall: Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra 


The programme of the first symphony 
concert, Mr. Wilhelm Gericke conductor, 
given in Symphony Hall on Saturday even- 
ing, was: 


Weber: Overture to ‘‘Euryanthe.’’ 
Handel: Concerto for Organ, in D minor, opus 7%, 


oO. 4. 

Schubert: Two Ballet Movements from ‘‘Rosa- 
munde,’’ 

Beethoven: Symphony No: 5, in C minor, opus 67, 


Mr. J. Wallace Goodrich was the organist. 

An excellent programme under the cir- 
cumstances; that is, for the first symphony 
concert given in the new hall. All the or- 
chestral numbers were not only familiar, 
but have been frequently played here by 
the Symphony Orchestra; so one could 


‘give almost undivided attention to the ef- 


fect of the music in the hall—for the nonce, 
the most interesting question. By the way, 
the ‘‘Euryanthe’’ overture seems to be a 
prime favorite for opening occasions. lL 
now forget what the first thing played by 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra, under Mr. 
Henschel, was in 1881; but the symphony 
concerts of the Harvard Musical Associ- 
ation began with the ‘“‘Huryanthe’”’ over- 
ture in 1865, it was chosen for the open- 
ing piece when the concerts moved from 
the old Music Hall to the Boston Museum 
in 1882, and now it has opened the present 
Symphony concerts in Symphony Iiall. 

In speaking of the effect of the music last 
Saturday evening, I can of course judge of 
that effect only as heard from where 1 sat 
in the first balcony. There are few music 
halls in’ the world where the effect is 
equally good in every part of the audi- 
torium; the old hall of the Conservatoire in 
Paris was the only one I ever heard of 
of which this was true. So it is quite Hkely 
that the effect Il got on Saturday evening 


was by no means the same as that got by 


other listeners, in other parts of the hall. 
But I must own that, to me, the first im- 


pression was disappointing. Judging from - 
what I noted at the opening concert Iast 


Monday, when the acoustical conditions in- 
tended by the architects were not entirely | 
fulfilled, I had formed rather high exvpecta- 


# notes or of two. 


‘“Rosamunde” music which often came «to: 
the ear so blurred that it was impossib ‘e. 
to tell whether it was a group of th ee | 
In the Handel concerto, the composition. 
being new and scored tn an unusual way,” 
the effect seemed better; before the concer oO 
was over, I had almost come to the cons 
clusion that the acoustics of the hall were 
superb. But the symphony sounded like the 
“EKuryanthe’’ overture. Re 
After. all, there was one general impres-. 
Sion so predominant over all others that. 3 
am not inclined to set much store by any 
that I received. This dominant impression 
Was that the effect was absolutely new, | 
quite unlike any that I had ever heard from 
an orchestra before; it was so new, indeed 
as to be disorienting, one could not feel i 
the least at home. I seemed to have go 
into some new musical country, never 
visited before, where old habits of lsten- 
ing needed reforming; it was like being in 
new lodgings, where, putting out your hand 
instinctively to the old-accustomed place 
for the tongs, you are surprised to find that 


you have picked up the feather-duster. In 
~ such conditions, things intrinsically unim- 


portant in themselves suddenly seem tq’ 
assume quite a disproportionate im- 
portance; in trying to get my bearings in 
the unaccustomed musical effect, I think 
what bothered me most was that there was 
no clock on the front balcony railing; it 
somehow seemed as if, had a clock been 
there, things would have sounded more 
natural. This utter newness must be taken 
into account, as modifying the results of 


-all attempts to form definite judgments. 


Still it was impossible not to try to form 
such judgments; impossible not to compare 
the new hall with the old. Heaven knows 
I was no great lover of the old Music Hall; 
it always seemed too large for everything 


‘Save the most brillient modern orchestra- 


tion; classical scoring never came into its: 
rights there, and the heavier and richer it. 
was, ‘the less effect it made. A Haydn- 
Symphony sounded more nearly as it ought 
to than Beethoven’s C minor. The orches- 
tral tone was vague and breezy; there 
were no sharp contours, you heard every- 
thing as if through a haze. But, though 


the Gewandhaus and nearly 200 more tions of what the musical effect would be | the tone lacked edge, it had life i 

than the old hall, poweesen © edd yy aa |when the orchestra was in its proper po- | ness: there was pst feats On ie 

tion between zoe oe The ‘three halls sition, well within the walls of the sound- | Now, in Symphony Hall, it is just the op- 
| lle rd hye nag the pone length on the _ing-board. But no; the opening measures | nosite. To be sure, you get the same {rest 
or; but in the old hall and in e ; of the “Euryanthe’”’ sounded terribly tame. | pression of over-largeness: that , ore 
fGewandhaus the platform for the a. Everything was clean-cut and distinct, the | evitaple. But all else is aittersat’ TR 
chestra is out in the iY ang the Fi. tone was beautifully smooth, and, so to] is great distinctness of definition you hear 
pre’ Lp aaa TE “the orchestra is speak, highly polished; but it had no life, | everything with astonishing clearness; the 
not out in the main body of the room there was nothing commanding and com-/ tone is beautifully smooth and, as I have ~ 

and for this reason is slightly eg 79 pelling about it. One effect in the overture | said, highly polished, it even has some- 
from the rear of the hall; but this Is was very curious: in the famous passage { thing of a cutting edge, a certain brillian- | 
for muted violins, the strings did not sound { cy; of the old haze nothing remains. But 


more than compensated for in respect to 
na 
loudness by the orchestra being 1 as if they had mutes on; the tone of the] the tone has no body, no fulness; it is not” 


mewhat contracted stage recess, from 
the side walls of which the reflection is 
better because they are nearer and not . smooth, that the sordini produced little con- | over, the hall itself seems per tectly 


occupied by an audience, Also It may trast. When the ’celli and basses began the ] to it, it does not awake to the orchestra's’. 
be noted that the new hall is not so ; fugato, it seemed to me as if 1 had never | call and vibrate with it. Things that 


undamped strings had rai been sO] searching; it is thin and ineffectual. Mores 


Met broad, which 16S TH 
high 98 thee question of loudness.” should sound heroic and awakening, 4 
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Phe vatth symphony ut you think of 
ethoven as in impeccable evening dress, 


ate iourt hair-dresser, every movement and 


fo ose Brummellianly elegant. One wondered | 


how the Paris Conservatoire ever could 
‘have found the symphony shocking! 
ia So much for first-night impressions—all 
i which are subject to future revision. 
As for ‘the performance by the orchestra, 
seemed perfection itself throughout. 
thoven’s C minor was, in particular, 
layed as one (too often hopelessly) prays 
| hear it played; tempi, nuances, accents, 
al were delightfully right. 
_ The one novelty, Handel's organ con- 
“certo, was a novelty worth hearing. Yes, 
“Mr. Runciman was quite right when he 
‘gaid that Handel was the only one of the 
whole lot who always wrote, as he lived, 
and lived, as he wrote, In the grand man- 
ner; Louls XIV, was not in it with him! 
‘What robust elegance, what courtly gran- 
deur, what a giimpse given Into the very 
‘depths of the human soul, and nothing but 
‘sweetness and light found there; and, 
‘upon the whole, what graceful, facile jug- 
gling with cannon balls! Of Mr. Good- 
rich's revision of Guilmant’s completed 
version of the concerto there may be two 
opinions; nay, one and the same _ person 
may hold both. As set forth in the pro- 
gramme books, Mr. Goodrich confines the 
organ part strictly and solely to solo work; 
he makes it nothing but a concertante 
part. What additions to the orchestral 
parts were necessary he gives to added 
orchestral instruments. In dotnge this he 


ina 


ms ar, ig “But there is one dr 
As in every haknebie “the? icantra” Poe 
' the tuttis; and these should be given, as z 


vith his head fresh from the hands of the ! rule, with greater force of tone than the) 
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the softer stops; 


and drawbacks. 
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solo passages. But, when the solo in- 
strument is an organ, there are only two 
ways of bringing this effect about. Either 
the organ part must be played invariably 
on the softer stops, or else the orchestral 
tuttis must be scored for full Wagnerian 
orchestra. No Handelian orchestration, 
even with Mr. Goodrich’s added trumpets 
and kettle-drums, could produce anything 
like a fortissimo effect, when contrasted 
with a solo part played on the stronger 
stops of an organ. Again, no Handelian 
orchestral passage, scored for ‘‘Nibelun- 
gen’’ orchestra, would be anything like 
Handel. Mr. Goodrich was fain to ac- 
cept the other alternative, and use only 
which gave the organ 
part a rather timid monotony. Had the 
filling-out of the orchestral score been 
done on the organ, he might have used the 
full organ in the tuttis, and so obtained 
more variety—not of contrast between 
organ and orchestra, but between the soft 
and strong stops of the organ itself. <As 
for myself, I surely do not know which 
way is best; each one has its advantages 


concerto done the other way now, so as to 
see, 

Mr. Goodrich played the solo part like a 
master, admirably in every respect. He 
almost tempted me to like an organ! He 
well earned the hearty applause and re- 
call the audience gave him. 

Berlioz, over- 
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TI should like to hear the. 
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at 2.08, 2.08, a ind 2 3 PM, and for the Saturday pvabibes teehee ‘de 


ance at 7.32, 7.38, and 7.42, running via Boylston Street and Massa- 
chusetts Avenue; and at the close of performances extra cars will be in 


charge of Inspectors, and will be run at intervals of about three minutes 


to Park Street station, via Massachusetts Avenue and Boylston Street. * 


* 








_ THE $1144 SEATS, 


: Seats 15 and 16, row A, at Symphony Hall,_ which brought together $1144 
[| at the auction last month, have turned out to be the property of Mrs. John 
L. Gardner. Last night she occupied them with Mr. George W. Procter, 








|MRS. GARDNER HAD 


A good deal of curiosity was aroused over the unknown purchaser, and 
the public are now, doubtless, relteved, ) 




















































the pianist, and her young protege. 
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The next programme is: 








doubtless follows the musical ‘“Satz’’ ture, “le Carnaval romain’; Mozart, aria | 

(harmony and voice-leading) of Guilmant’s | trom “Titus’’: Massenet, suite from ‘Es- At the first Symphony concert, Satur- | Mr. and Mrs. A. F. Estabrook. Dr. and | 
additions to the organ part. Against this clarmonde”’: day night a week ago, the musicians’ Mrs. William T. Councilman, Miss Lena | 
principle—as a principle—I have nothing | macht’: Dvorak, symphony No. 5, in E | stands were each decorated with a big | Little, Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Foote, Mrs, | 


flower, with two large blooms on those | 


| 


to urge; In general, I am quite in sympathy minor, “From the New World,” opus 95. 
with it. Mr. Goodrich’s trumpets sound | yyne sehumann-Heink will be the singer. 
splendidly; the effect is thoroughly Han- w.F. A. 
delian. Concerning some actual changes Ete Sic 
in Handel's” instrumentation—made by 
Guilmant, or Mr. Goodrich, or Mr. Gericke? A TREAT FOR ALL | 
—I am more in doubt. In the first Adagio, | 
Handel has marked the first ‘cello part to | 
be doubled by the first bassoon, the second In listening to the delightful strajns of | 
*eello part to be doubled by the second the Symphony Orchestra on Friday after- 
bassoon, throughout; against the bass he noon, the harmony of which was con- 
as written “Contrabasso e Ripieno’’-- stantly marred by the coughing of number- 
‘which seems to indicate that the two ‘cello less people in the audience, it occurred to 
parts above mentioned belong to the ‘“‘con- me to suggest to the owners of season 
ecertino,’’ and that some ‘celli ripieni are to tickets that it would be such a Kindly and 
play with the double basses on the bass. courteous act to loan our tickets on days | 
As played last Saturday, the two ‘cello | of troublesome coughing to some friend 
‘parts were played by all the ‘celli, with- who would esteem it such a happy oppor- | 
‘out bassoons; the bass was played only by tunity (and who has not such friends?), 
the double basses and one bassoon. I | thereby giving a musical treat, not only to | ing, Miss Saltonstall, Mr. John P. Ly- 
“eannot quite grasp the intention of this, | our immediate friends, but to the whole | man, Mr. and Mrs, Charles A. Cum- 


S. B. Field, Mr. and Mrs. William J. / 
Winch, Mrs. F. R,. Comes, Mr. Homer 
Norris, Miss.<Aagot Lunde, Mr. and Mrs. 
Hugh Cotton, Mr. T. C. Cummings and 
Miss Cummings, Mr. and Mrs. George J. 
Putnam, Mrs. Silsbee. Mrs. A. A. Has- 
erick, Mr. and Mrs. E. M. Farnsworth. | 


where two men sat. Mr. Gericke’s stand 
had a cluster of variegated chrysanthe- 

mums tied with white satin ribbons. With 
theexceptionof the formal opening of the 
hall, it was the largest audience which 
has been gathered there, and, with the 
flower-decked platform, the perfect sys- | 
tem of lighting, ‘the rich coloring and | 
the well-dressed crowd, the scene was | 
brilliant in the extreme. Some of those 
whom we noted in their season seats 
were Mme. Agassiz, with her daughter, 
Mrs. H€énry L. Higginson; Mr. Higgin- 
son, Mrs. Henry M. Whitney and her 
daughters, Mr. and Mrs. Leverett Tuck- 
erman, Mr. and Mrs. Robert M. Cush- 





} 
Schubert, song, ‘Die All- | 
| 
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: To the Editor of the Transcript: 


Mr. Winthrop Coffin, Mr. J. Foster 
White, Herr Carl Armbruster, Miss |. 
Anna Miller Wood and Mr. William R. | 
Hallett and Miss Hallett. 


BEATS Nos. 84 and 
35, Row a. door, ton SYMPHONY 
REHEARSALS 


saie together ma 4 for 
D. WILLIAMS, Boston Transeript 

















price $45 each. M. 
ee sssseseasetasestnasesnennennecnty 
HOW IT WOULD BE IN EUROPE 











To the Editor of the Tra: iseript: 


With the ample cloakrooms provided si 
Symphony Hall it seems quite unnecessary 
and a pity that the good effect of the 
balconies should be marred, as they were 
at the rehearsal yesterday, by having gar- 
ments thrown over them. Of course, in. 
_ Europe it would be prohibited. It seems — 
to meithe evil should be nipped in the bud. 

DEVOTED ‘ 


‘uniess it was to sentimentalize the effect audience as well. A. B. C, mings, Mrs. John L. Gardner, Mr. 
‘of the original version; this certainly was George Proctor, Mr.-and Mrs. Charles 
“the result. K. Cummings, Mr. and Mrs. Apthorp, 
- But to return to Mr. Goodrich’s confining» Mr. and Mrs. Gardner Bullard. Mr. and 
the organ part strictly to Solo wore. Tees Mrs. J. Montgomery Sears, Mr. Eugene 
has two good results—it rapa ht seria d Greenleaf, Mr. Robert Anderson, Mr. 8. 
clear to the Nstener what is solo and whe L. Thorndike, Mr. and Mrs. Lang. Mrs. 


is not, and makes a welcome contrast of - 
edloring between the orchestral passages — Gericke, Dr. Wilbur Parker, Miss Lit- 
‘and those for the organ; a contrast which | tlehale, Mr. and Mrs. John McLennan, 

























Symphony Hall. 


SEASON 1900-01. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


Mr. WILHELM GERICKE, Conduetor. 


Il, CONCERT. 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 27, AT 8 


’ 


Programme. 


BERLIOZ. OVERTURE, “Le Carnaval Romain,”’ op. 9. 


MOZART. RECITATIVE, “‘Jetzt, Vitellia!’” and RONDO, 


soll mit Rosen,’’ from ‘‘Titus.”’ 
(CLARINET obbligato by Mr. A. Selmer.) 


MASSENET. ORCHESTRAL SUITE, ‘Esclarmonde.’’ 


I. EVOCATION: Andante maestoso. 
II, L’ILE MAGIQUE: Andante moderato assai. 
III. HYMENE: Andante cantabile. 
IV. DASES LA FORET. a) Pastorale: Andantino sans lanteur 
(calme et pastoral). 
6) Chasse: Allegro. 


SCHUBERT. SONG, “Die Allmacht.’’ op. 79, No. 2. 
(The Accompaniment scored for ORCHESTRA by Louis V. Saar. ) 


DVORAK. SYMPHONY No. s, in E minor, from “The New 
World.” op. 95. 


I. Adagio. — Allegro molto. 
II. Largo. 
III. Scherzo: Molto vivace. 
IV. Allegro con fuoco. 
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Soloist: 


a 


Mme. SCHUMANN-HGEINK. 
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SEASON 1900-01. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


Mr. WILHELM GERICKE, Conduetor. 


ll, CONCERT 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 27. 


Programme. 


BERLIOZ OVERTURE, “‘Le Carnaval Romain,’’ op. 


.¥ 


MOZART RECITATIVE, ‘‘Jetzt, Vitellia!”’ and RONDO 
soll mit Rosen,’’ from ‘Titus.’ 


(CLARINET obbligato by Mr. A. Selmer. ) 


MASSENET ORCHESTRAL SUITE, ‘‘Esclarmonde.”’ 
I. EVOCATION: Andante maestoso 

Il, [VILE MAGIQUE: Andante moderato assai 

ITI. HYMENE: Andante cantabile. 

IV. DASES LA FORET a) Pastorale: Andantino sans lanteu 
(calme et pastoral) 

5) Chasse: Allegro 


SCHUBERT SONG, “Die Allmacht.’’ op. 79, No. 2 
(The Accompaniment scored for ORCHESTRA by Louis V. Saar. ) 


DVORAK. SYMPHONY No. 5, in E minor. from ‘‘The New 


World.”’ op. 95 
[. Adagio. — Allegro molto 
II. Largo. 
III. Scherzo: Molto vivace 
IV. Allegro con fuoco 


Soloist: 


Mme. SCHUMANN-HEINK. 
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‘Viality by 1 -Sentl ng Berloiz’s “Roman 
Carnival” overture in the most brilliant 
manner imaginable. The rich tone- 
coloring of this work lost very little in 
the magnificent hall. Spite of the fact 
that we have considered the acoustical 
excellence of the edifice settled, one 
point may still be borne in mind; the 


e it TT 


ae ve at 
| ot i«< ? 


finest general result yet achieved in } 


Symphony Hall (an almost flawless ef- 
fect) was won at the Handel and Haydn 
concert. Now at that concert the or- 
chestra was brought well forward, and 
even some of the choristers were placed 
well to the front. 

It is just possible that an extension of 
the stage a trifle further into the hall 
and a corresponding advance of the cr- 
chestra might hit upon a nodal point 
that would increase the power of the 
tones. At all events, a careful watching 
of different concerts and a comparison 
of their results may lead to still better 
resonance, 

The English horn had a field night of 
it, for it appeared prominently in almost 
every number; its work in the Berlioz 
overture and in the Dvorak symphony 
calls for hearty commendation; it rang 
out beautifully, and its tone-color of 
dreamy melancholy was exquisitely pre- 
served. Madame Schumann-Heink wag 
the soloist, and all traces of her recent 
cold have disappeared. 

We did not think her especially fortu- 
nate in her choice of numbers. The 
Mozart’s aria from ‘‘Titus’’—‘Non piu di 
fiorl’’—is worthy music, but has been 
crowded aside by many better works, 
even from the same pen, and there seems 
no very valid reason for its resuscitation. 
Mme. Schumann-Heink sang it with 
broad and noble expression, only giving 
a pinched tone in the higher pianissimo 
passages. ‘There is more of “bel canto” 
in the aria than suits to a highly dra- 
matic singer of the Teutonic school. 

Schubert’s “Die Allmacht” was on this 
occasion swelled out to orchestral pro- 
portions, the accompaniment being dis- 
creetly scored by Mr. Louis V. Saar, In 
its majestic portions the singer was 
great, but less so in the tender contrast. 
if she desired to give Schubert with or- 
chestral support we would have pre- 
ferred “Aufenthalt” as better suited to 
her intensely dramatic vein. But both 
numbers won a triumph with the audi- 
ence and a series of enthusiastic recalls 
followed each. 

It was interesting to follow the clart- 
net obbligato, which was excellently 
played by Mr. A, Selmer. The part was 
originally written for Mozart’s favorite 
instrument, the basset-horn. Although 
the basset-horn is spoken of as a tenor 
clarinet, it had a tone-quality quite its 
own; its sharp bends gave to it a pe- 
culiarly funereal character in the deeper 
register, and even in its upper notes it 
had the nasal quality of grief. Mozart 
used it more frequently, and more 

graphically, than any other classical 
| composer; passages in the Requiem, the 
Masonic Funeral music, and in this air 
of sorrow, show how well he appreciated 
the instrument; Mendelssohn combined 
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it jo- | the grandfathe of our. “great. 
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rer Baermann, was a skilful performer 
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| writers, 


Of the contrabassoon. 


musical reasen., 


- led the work to triumph, 


imagination. 


ee py oe ie 
pon the instrument. It might be worth 
the while of some good clarinettist to. 
study this instrument and give back 
to the modern concert-room the exact. 
effects intended by some of the old 


Pie! 
Se % 


The novelty of the concert was th 4 
“Esclarmonde’’ Suite, evolved by Mas- 


4 
> 


* 
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| Senet from his opera of the same name, 


It must be confessed that the Suite is far. 
less boring than the opera, which is 
lengthy beyond compare. The reviewer 
has a vivid recollection of going to hear 
this work in company with the compos- 
er, and recalls his remarks about the. 
employment of the Sarussophone instead 
“It requires less. 
powerful lungs to blow it; it is surer in 
intonation; and it is approximately the 
Same tone-color as the contrabassoon,’ 
said he. The opera succeeded as much 
on account of Sybil Sanderson and her 
“Tour d'liffel note,’’ (as the Parisians. 
called her G in altissimo,) as for any 
The writer has an 
ecstatic letter from Massenet as to the 
manner in which this American beauty 
Massenet out. 
Goldmarks Goldmark in his sensuous 
effects; at times he becomes erotic in a 


. reprehensible degree, and the “Hymen” 


number used to call up blushes when 


it was played in connection with the 


opera, in Paris. The Tristan and Isolde 
of the Boulevards left very iittle to the 
The picture of the Magic 
Isle was a dainty bit of musical confec- 
tionery which was sure to win applause, 
and deserved it,—in its way. 

The motto of almost every modern 
French composer is, —‘‘When in doubt, — 
play Oboe’’; and this Massenet does most © 
charmingly in the Pastorale of the 
fourth movement; and lucky is the com-_ 
poser who has M. Longy to play his | 
oboe passages; they were very effective 
on this occasion. The hunting scene, 
which ended the Suite, was an excellent 
example of figure development. We be- 
lieve the game that they hunted was a 


“Jeit-motif,” and they chased it throught 


all the 24 keys without bagging it. The 
Suite was interesting both in its ideas, 
its development, and above all in its Ole 
chestration. Why not add one of Mas- 
senet’s less per-fervid Suites to the pro= | 
grammes, and some day give his daint= , 
ily idyllic “Dimanche au Village”? ney, 

The concert’ ended with Dvorak’s . 
American Symphony. There is little to” 
say, at this late day, about this work. | 
The first and last movements do not. 
scem to wear as well as the rest of the 
symphony. One can distort Shake-— 
speure into —“Oh Sambo! Sambo! Low 
art thou Dvorakized!’’—for this negro. 
certainly dwells by the poet’s Sea-coast | 
in Bohemia, and has undergone a sea-, 
change from hi!s plantation existence,” 
It was a worthy thing of Dvorak, while” 


rah | 
. 

” 

t 


dwelling among us, to show what mi¢g 
be evolved from our own music, but w 


ought not to forget that Mr. G. W. Chads- 
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MUSIC AND” DRAMA 


piiteted” eS: Psa ery passtonateness in 
* The tender melancholy of the slow yp d tea facie ter: ohaitever 
“movement is as exquisite as ever, and is y,2 + te agn 
the finest touch of the symphony. Those Th est,” a 
“who say that this is not a true picture i flow 


. 436 te ; 


rather naif-sounding; but, like several of 
| her countrymen and countrywomen, Mme. | 
Schumann-Heink is led into good melodie | 
phrasing by sheer force of temperament,- 


# 


'and has a native artistic feeling that more” 


7,38 


of the plantation should hear ‘the plain- 
tive sorrow of ‘Oh, Death!’ as sung by 
tthe Georgia darkey (a field-hand ver- 
sion of Schubert’s ‘““Tod und das Maed- 
chen,’”’ it might be called) or “I was 
called by. de Lightin’” as the Carolina 
plantations have it. ; 
The Scherzo is not so graphic, but its 
melodic march is none the less effective. 
In the finale we get more of classical 
development than of graphic character; 
the hands are of Esau, but the voice is 
of Jacob; the figures may be ours, but 
the treatment is not. But, all said and 
done, we ought to hear this sympnony 
'with some regularity as we have at least 
a part ownership in it. At the same 
time a couple of Chadwick movements 
are also deserving of recurring per- 
formance if we are intent upon the 
study of the evolution of our themes and 
native thoughts, Louis C, Elson. 


THE SYMPHONY CONCERT. 
~ Mtrdd 


Massenet’s ‘“‘Esclarmonde’”’? Is 
Heard in Symphony Hall. 


Changes Made by the Conposer in 

2reparing It for Orchestra Pur- 
poses—Berlioz’s “Reman Carni- 
val” Pleases as Much as Ever— 
Dohnanyi Sings Next Week. 


The programme for the second of this 
seagon’s concerts by the Boston Sym- 
phony orchestra in Symphony Hall last 
evening was: 

Overture, ‘‘The Roman Carnival’’... 
Recitative and rondo from ‘‘Titus’’.....Mozart 
Orchestral suite, ‘‘Esclarmonde’’.....Massenet 
Song, ‘‘Die Allmacht’’............. -» Schubert 
Symphony, ‘‘From the New World’’....Dvorak 

The soloist was Madame Schumann- 
Heink. i 

The Massenet suite was, on this occa- 
sion, heard for the first time at these 
concerts. The opera was produced in 
Paris 11 years ago, and Miss Sybil San- 
derson made a furor in the title part, 
chiefly by the vigor with which she 
emitted and sustained an altissimo G. 

In arranging the music for orchestra 
alone, Massenet, as it appears, did not 


'e@onfine himself to rescoring themes 
| from the opera, but enlarged and devel- 
oped them ambitiously, for concert pure 
oses. 
. There are four movements, the first a 
sturdy and massive “Invocation,” in- 
strumented with much imposing 
mpousness; the second depicts the 
rolics of @)irits in a magic isle, and is 
full of dainty charm in its brilliant and 
‘always graceful, piquant and prettily ef- 
fective orchestration. The themes are, 
perhaps, conventional, even empty, but the 
patment and delicacy of tone color are 
ceedingly interesting. The third move- 


oe Berlioz 


symphony, No. 2, Schumann. The g#0- 
be Mr, Ernes | 


resources and of his 


| skill in a serious direction that has been 
' heard here. Musically considered, it is 


not of much value, and shows but little 
of individuality in either style or in- 
vention; and it may be considered, on 
the whole, as an interesting evidence of 
decided skill in the large treatment of 
Small subjects; as dazzling insignifi- 
cance and majestic emptiness, but it 
holds the attention on a first hearing 
by the richness, and, at times, the 


splendor of its instrumental effects. 


that it would improve on a more fa- 
miliar acquaintance is not quite cer- 
tain. It was beautifully read and 
Diayed, especially the scene in the 
magic isle, which is very exacting on 
the wood wind, and in which that ele- 
ment in the noble orchestra acquitted 


. itself at its very best—which means as 


ner perfection as it is possible to at- 
ain. 

The always delightful Berlioz overture 
has never had a more animated, effec- 
tive and satisfying interpretation here 


than was accorded it on this occasion | 
at the hands of Mr. Gericke and his | 
players, and the performance richly de- | 


served the stirring round of applause 


that rewarded it. There is nothing new | 
to be said of the Dvorak Symphony, | 
even of the composer’s keen apprecia- | 


tion of the ‘‘Scotch snap,” so frequently 


and enthusiastically discussed of Mr. i 


Krehbiel. 
The Mozart aria, which has not been 


sung here in many years, sounded won- | 


derfully fresh. The noble recitative is 
among the best of the fine efforts in 
kind of which the composer gave so 
many examples, and it was a genuine 
pleasure to listen to the lovely rondo 
again. Mme. Heink declaimed the re- 
citative with impressive breadth of style 
and dramatic emphasis, and there were 
dignity and large artistic sentiment in 
her interpretation of the rondo. Vocally, 
there were technical shortcomings and 
something overmuch of an upward 
scoop of the voice, but the effort, as a 
whole, was strikingly sincere, thoughtful 
and musicianly in spirit, and fairly won 
the stormy applause and the two vig- 
orous recalls that it received. 

The Schubret song was massively and 
imposingly declaimed, but the interpre- 
tation would have gained had it been 
marked by a larger simplicity instead 
of the elaborate overloading of sugary 
expressiveness to which it was subjected. 
Here again the artist carried her audi- 
ence with her, and was rewarded with 
.ts heartiest plaudits and several as 
demonstrative recalls. By the Way, it 
would be interesting to know why the 
text of the Mozart aria was printed in 
the programme book in German, wien 
the artist sang it in the Italian to which 
it was composed. 

The programme for the next concert 
is: ge he A Magic ae iy 7 Mo- 
zart; concerto or the anoforte 
Dohnayi (first time); Scherso in A- 
major, op. 45, Goldmark (first time), and 


loist is to be Mr, 


t Dohnanyi, 


: Symphony Hall: Boston Symphony Or- 


chestra | 

At the second symphony concert, in 

Symphony Hall last Saturday evening, the 
programme was as follows: 

Berlioz: Overture, ‘‘Le Carnaval romain,’’ opus 9. 


| than once covers up deficiences in tect 


ts 
fn 


Mozart: Recitative, ‘‘Ecco il punto,’’ and Rondo, | 


wee piu di fiori,’’ from ‘‘La Clemenza di 

to.’’ 

Massenet: ‘‘Esclarmonde,’’ Orchestral Suite, 
(First time at these concerts.) 

Schubert: Song, ‘‘Die Allmacht,’’ opus 79, No. 3. 
(The accompaniment scored by Louis V. Saar.) 
Dvorak: Symphony No. 5, in E minor, ‘‘From the 

New World,’’ opus 95, 


Mme, Schumann-Heink was the singer. 

The Berlioz overture was, unluckily, not 
for me; I got to the hall in time to be shut 
out. The Elevated Railway sometimes of- 
fers problems that are not to be solved in a 
jiffy. : 

Massenet’s ‘‘Esclarmonde” suite was 
played here some years ago under Mr. 
Nikisch, at an extra concert for the benefit 
of the orchestra. But not a note of it re- 
mained in my memory, and it was all new 
to me last evening, save the ‘‘Hyménée 
movement, which I had heard played sep- 
arately under Colonne at Aix-les-Bains. 
The suite is brilliantly written, entertain- 
ing music; one even finds, now and then, a 
moment of vivid picturesqueness in it. It 
seemed, though, last evening, as if it must 
be so wedded, heart and soul, to the stage 
as to suffer nightly from divorce. The most 
genuine thing in it seems to be the 
‘‘Tlyménée;’’ here you feel that the com- 
poser takes himself seriously. The rest is 
mere cleverness. The suite was beautifully 
played, only the ‘‘Hyménée”’ did not make 
quite the effect I had expected of it; 
Colonne took ittmore realistically,and made 
more of the persistent rhythm in the accom- 
paniment. 

Dvorak’s 


‘“Spillville’’ symphony wears 


better and better; it holds its own more 
firmly than either the first, in D major, or 
the second, in D_ minor. 
_Dvorak never wrote another phrase to 
compare with the opening ten measures of 


To be gure, 


his D major symphony; but one phrase 


does not make a symphony, and this ‘‘From 


the New World’’ holds itself generally on 
a higher plane than the two others, in point 
of thematic material, development and 
poetry of conception. It was splendedly 
played and produced a very beautiful effect. 

Mozart’s ‘‘Non piu df fiori’’ came back as 
an old, all-but forgotten, friend. It seems 
an age since it was last sung here. I had 
gorgotten so much of it that it came as a 
thorough surprise to find in the closing 
rondo the prototype of the last movements 
of Beethoven’s “Ah! perfido,’’ and Mendels- 
sohn’s “Infelice!”’ It stands on the dividing 
line between Mozari's academic show- 
pieces and his great arias, inclining, how- 
ever, more to the latter than to the former. 
Mme. Schumann-Heink sang it In many 


. i. 


nique. Mr. Selmer 


a) 


played the oe 


bligato excellently well; what was uné e+. 
niably lacking in the effect was due to. ‘he. 


best register of the bassett-horn being reps | 
resented by a comparatively weak and ine 
effective register of the clarinet; and the. 
part was written for bassett-horn. as 


Whether or not Mr. Saar made the mis=- 


take of his life in scoring the accompani- 
‘“Allmacht” depends 
upon his past and future efforts; but that 


, he made a great mistake is clear enough, 


ment to Schubert’s 


mi 
$ 
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Iie has so pulled Schubert’s simple accom-. 


paniment to pieces as to make a good deal 


of the song hardly recognizable. Worst of 


4 


i) 


all, his accompaniment kills the voice-part; 
you could not tell whether Mme.. Schumann- — 
Heink sang it well or ill; it surely made no 


effect. The singer was warmly received, 


and heartily applauded after both her se<" 


lections. 
The next programme is: Mozart, overture 
to “Die Zauber fléte;’’ Dohnanyi, concerto 


for pianoforte, in E minor (first time in 
Boston); Goldmark, Scherzo in A major, ‘ 
opus’ 45 (first time in Boston); Schumann, | 
Symphony No. 2, in C major, opus 61. Mr. 
Ernst von Dohnanyi will be the pianist, ; 


W. F. A. 


| 


“BSCLARMONDE,.” 
Somads 


A Suite From Massenet's Porno. 
graphic Opera -Performed for 

the First Time at a Regular 
Symphony Concert—Schumann- 
Heink. 


(By Philip Hale.) 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 
The program of the second concert | 
of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, | 
Mr. Gericke, conductor, was as fole | 
lows: | 
Overture, ‘‘The Roman Carnival’’....Berlio | 
| 

| 

| 

| 


Recitative, ‘‘Jetzt, Vitellia!’’ and R ' 
do, ‘‘Nie soll mit Rosen.’’ 


M 
’ Orchestra Suite....Massenet 
(First time at these concerts.) 
I. Invocation. 
II. The Magic Isle, 
III. Hymen. 
In the Forest. 


ny 
é- 


(a) Pastoral, 
. (b) Hunt. 


. Saar.) 
Symphony No. 5, in E minor...........Dvorak - 


The ‘‘Esclarmonde’’ suite was played | 
about eight years ago at a concert for —— 
the benefit of the Symphony Orchestra, . 
under Mr. Nikisch, and I believe Mr. 
Paderewski played on that occasion, 
The opera from which this’ musi¢ 
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ney disappear beneath the blossoms, 
2 the orchestra expresses the sen= 
Aaments that thrill them.’”’ In the thea- 
we this music is unmistakable, and it 
a8 another note to Matthew Arnold’s 
atement that France is given up to 
ip of the goddess Lubricity. 
, 16. Sui y Ny interesting without the 
‘add ¢ ony 00 curious gloss. The ‘‘Evo- 
“ation” is a pompovs thing with vol- 
‘canoes of brass and storms of pulsatile 
Instruments, but the purely musical 
jo as are of little importance, and the 
‘Movement might be justly called musi- 
Cal campaign oratory—a mighty front, 
sonorous speech, eagle and bugle in the 
®ame sentence. But the second move- 
lisite in harmonic, melodic 
thought, and most successful 
in the establishment of a decided mood. 
‘Bhe last movement is made up of a 
/“Pastoraie” and ‘The Hunt.’”’ Of these, 
the former is the more distinguished, 
_the rustic melody was played dee 
itfully by Mr. Longy. If the ‘“Evoe 
n”’ suggested at times Meyerbeer 
*» rewritten for French use, 
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al pith ar ip a a 
‘ment scored for orchestra by Mr. 


or N ork. . was heard to greate 
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g up in attack, etc. §he 
bert s song by an extrava- 


mento, so that a phrase became 

a slobber and a smear. For this she 

was rewarded with most hearty ap- 

plause. Mr, Selmer played effectively 

the clarinet obbligato to Mozart’s aria. 
co - * 

The concert opened with a. remarke 
ably good performance of Berloz’s bril- 
liant overture.and closed with Dvorak’s 
Congo-Indian-New York-Americansym- 
phony, in which are some pretty tunes, 
gorgeous instrumentation, as well as 
much that is distinctly meritricious. 


The second Symphony rehearsal Fri- 
day afternoon was a larger crush than 
the first, naturally, as so-many more 
people are back in town. Mme. Schu- 
mann-Heink also was an additional at- 
traction. Her reception. was exceed- 


ingly cordial, and she was recalled again 


and again after her two appearances. 
She is a noble-looking woman, and was 
particularly well gowned in a Vienna 
costume of pale green, embroidered mus- 
lin, much of the skirt and bodice done 
with, insertions and runnings of narrow 


| black velvet. Her London toque was of 


Silver spangled _ tulle, with white 
plumes. On the corsage was worn the 
jewel which the Queen’ gave her 
after her singing at Windsor this 
summer. Last night the prima donna 


) Mr. Apthorp says modestly | Wore 2 gorgeous gown of yellow satin 


heavily done in silver, the long train 
falling from the shoulder. It was a 
costume which Mme. Schumann-Heink 
had worn at the Berlin court; when she 
last appeared there. She was again in 
superb voice, and captivated every one 
anew. It is interesting in this connec- 
tion to know that Mme. Schumann- 
Heink has eight children, and that the 
youngest, just 2 years old and born jin 
America, is named George Washing- 
ton! They are all in Germany, in care 
of the two grandmothers.. Some of 


the season ticket holders in. their. 


seats whom we had not noticed 
on the previous Friday were Mr. 
and Mrs. William. A,,.Burnham, Mr. 
Francis Bartlett, Mrs. Henry: C. Weston, 


the venerable’ Mrs. John Lowell, Mrs. | 


Whitman and Mrs. Bell, who have seats 
together in the balcony; Dr. and Mrs. 
Hall Curtis and Mrs. R. C. Heaton, J. 
Templeman Coolidge, Jr., Mr. and Ars. 
George Nickerson, Mrs. Albert Nicker- 
son, Mr. C. F. Sprague, who was with 
Mr. Franz Zerrahn, Mrs. Larz Ander- 
son, Mrs. Seth Sprague and Miss Marv 


| Hooper, Mr. Edward Jackson, Mrs. 


James Blake, Mrs. Roger Allen, Mr. and 
Mrs. Lyman Greenleaf, Mr. and Mrs. 
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' Howe and Miss ‘Susan Howe, Mrs. W.. 


|W. Swan, Mr. Edward Jackson, Mrs. J 


B. Forsyth, Mrs. Montgomery Sears 
and Mr. Charles Sturgis. 


Tea was served after the rehearsal jn 
Mr. Gericke’s room, which 1s a beautiful 
apartment in which a grand piano has 
a conspicuous place, and where a num- 
ber of the members of the orchestra met 
Mme. Schumann-Heink informally. 
One of the many comforts and beauties 
of the new Symphony Hall is the non- 
necessity of any woman’s removing her 
hat at performances there unless she 
chances to be wearing a monstrosity and 
monstrosities are not in the milliner's cal- 
endar at present. There ids such a decided 
down-hill trend to the floor, and the seats 
are so wide and so far apart that no com- 
plaint on statutory grounds has yet been 
made of the wearing of hats at the rehears- 


als. Oh, to be sure, two or three who are | 
_ sions of disappointment. 


determined to be in a fuss always with 
someone or something have entered a pro- 
test, but due account being taken of the 
source from which they come, they can’t 
be said to count. No, mesdames, you may 
come in from out of town on an early train, 
shop through the forenoon, have your 
luncheon and then go to your well-beloved 
rehearsals serene in the thought that you 
may keep your hat on and hide your dis- 
heveled hair without hiding the stage from 
anyone. 
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LITTLE «GIRLS §LACHRYMOSE. | 


LS en ola omimmas Cott &F ig ve 
Box Office People Said They 
Stood for Speculators. 


Distressing Scene at Symphony 
Hall This Morning — But the 
Ticket Seller Was Sure He Made 
No Mistake, and Explained Why 
He Always Had to Be Suspicious. 


was opened at 8:30 this morning for the 
weekly distribution of ‘‘rush’’ seat tick- 
ets for the Friday rehearsals of the 
Symphony orchestra, the line of ex- 
'pectant buyers extended along Massa- 
-chusetts avenue and around the corner 
of Huntington avenue, nearly as far as 
| the Children’s Hospital. The crowd 
hugged the walls of the building, and 
| waited patiently in the mist and rain, 
Each person was permitted to buy no 
more than four tickets, at 25 cents each, 
so as to prevent the house being gob- 


bled up by speculators. Under this ar- 
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reached the box office. Two hundred 


persons were turned away, but when ~ 
some of these were offered tickets by, 
speculators on the sidewalk at prices 
that were liberal advances over the 
original, there was a good deal of dis- 


| gust. 


This morning the sale had no sooner 


begun than the monotony of the long |_ 


wait was relieved for those in line by | 
a flutter of excitement caused by two 


} girls, looking to be about 16 years old, 


who came bursting out of the hall en- 
trance, rubbing their eyes and sobbin 
hysterically. he crowd gave instan 
attention, and the weeping maidens had 
ample opportunity to pour their troubles 
into sympathetic ears. One of them, | 
who appeared a trifle more wrought up | 
than the other, related her tale of woe, . 
between hiccoughs, something after | 
this fashion: 
“T-am-just-about-frozen-to-death-ooh- 
ooh-ooh - and-I’ve- been-waiting-here-in- 


| the-c-c-c-old - and-rain-for-hours-at-the~ 
| nead-of-the-line-and-now-they-won’ t-sell 
| me-the-tickets-oohohh!”’ 


The other girl contented herself with 
sticking her fists into her eyes and 
giving vent to more moderate expres- 


Then a woman of maturer years came 
along. She evidentry helonged to the 


game party, but she wasn’t quite so ex- 
' cited. ‘Sounchow she seemed to be taking 


her disappointment with considerable 
philosophy. When some one asked her 
what the matter was, she replied: 

“Why, they turned away the first six 
people in line and wouldn't sell us tick- 
ets. I don’t oe i fi! but they said 
we represented speculators. 

“Phe idea!’ exclaimed a little woman 
in a gray hat with a red feather. ‘“‘The 
ideal How can they tell who’s a specu- 
lator and who isn‘t? I should like to 
know what right they’ve got to refuse 
to sell a ‘ticket just because they suspect 
anything like that. I declare, it's an 
outrage.”’ 

“Well.” sputtered another, “I don’t 
blame ’em a bit. If they’re in line for 
the speculators, they ought to be turned 
away. I don’t believe the office would 
refuse to sell tickets unless they had 
good reason to suspect a person. I 
haven’t got any sympathy for those 
people at all.” 

One of the men in line, as he came up 
toward the ticket window, inquired the 
cause of the commotion. 

“Well,’”’ replied the head usher, with 
emphasis, “‘last week we caught specu- 
lators selling these tickets at $1 and $1.50 
apiece, and we propeds to put a stop to 
it if possible. We are not going to let 
the tickets get into their hands any 

“What!’ exclaimed the inquirer; ‘are 
those girls and women at the head of 
the line in the interest of speculators? 

The head usher smiled the smile of a 


*“man of the world, and looked at his 


questioner as if he pitied him for his 
guilelessness. Then he answered sadl 
and as if he were really touched with | 
sorrow by the contemplation that such a | 
state of affairs could exist. 

“That’s just it. Weve had the best 
of reasons for believing that the specu- 
lators have been engaging young girls 
to come here early im the morning an 
stand in line, so as to be on hand mies || 
the office opens and buy tickets which | 
are afterward regory. and we proposs 

if possible.’ 5 
tO MOP on thing it might ppt eared: 
be wise fo be so suspicious?’ inquired » 





Symphony Hall. 


SEASON 1900-01. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


Mr. WILHELM GERICKE, Conductor. 


lil, GONCERY. 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 8, AT 8, P M. 


Programme. 


MOZART. OVERTURE, ‘“‘The Magic Flute.” 


ERNST DOHNANYI. CONCERTO for PIANOFORTE, in E minor, op. 5. 


I, Sostenuto assai.._Allegro ma non troppo. 
) II, Scherzo.—Allegro vivace.—Trio I.—Trio II. 
ERNST VON DOHNANYI. 


III. Adagio espressivo. 
IV. Allegro molto vivace. 


(First time in Boston. ) 


CARL GOLDMARK. SCHERZO, in A major, op. 45. 


(First time in Boston). 


SCHUMANN, SYMPHONY No. 2, in C major, op. 61. 


I. Adagio maestoso.—Allegro. 
II. Andantino. 
III. Vivace. 
Soloist: 
Mr. ERNST DOHNANYI. 
The Pianoforte is a Steinway. 


There will be no Public Rehearsal and Concert next week. 





he ‘the cket sé ler laughed. was 
polite la laugh, but it soun ed itm he 
augh of a man who {fs very sure that 
he never makes a mistake oftener than 
once in a thousand times in reading 
human nature. 

“That’s just about the average,’’ he 
ants “We always have to be suspi- 

' clous.’’ 

And Manager Fred Comee, who stood | 
by, smiled, too, and explained suavely 
that they ‘had to_be constantly on the 
lookout for the tricks of the sidewalk 
gentry, in the effort to protect bona fide 
patrons, 


DBDEASON 1900-01. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


Mr. WILHELM GERICKE, Conductor. 


HI. CONCERY. 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 8, AT 


Programme. 


MOZART OVERTURE, ‘‘The Magic Flute.’ 


ERNST DOHNANY! CONCERTO for FI AMOEORER, in K minor, op. s 
sostenuto assai.—_Alle srO Ma non troppo 
. Sche rzo.—Allegro ViV: ac C.en 1 T10 I...) £10 I] 
Adagio espressivo. 


ERNST VON DOHNANYI. | r, Allegro molto vivace. 


(Fy iret time in Boston. ) 


CARL GOLDMARK SCHERZO, in A major, op. 45 
(First time in Boston). 


SCHUMANN, SYMPHONY No. 2, in C major, op. 61. 
I. Adagio maestoso.—Allegro 
II. Andantino. 
III. Vivace. 


Soloist: 


Mr. ERNST DOHNANYI. 


SSS sss s~-ene-stee 


The Pianoforte is a Steinway. 


lhere will be no Public Rehearsal and Concert next week. 
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Ernst Von Dohnanyi. 


EW pianists have captured the critics in the East as 
did the young Hungarian composer pianist, Ernst 
von Dohnanyi, when he made his début here last March. 


His coming was unheralded, and to the general musical q| 


public he was unknown. This season he returns again to 
this country, and his managers, Messrs. Vert & Wolfsohn, 
have placed him with the leading orchestral organizations 
in the country; among them the Boston Symphony, 
Theodore Thomas Orchestra in Chicago, the St. Louis 
Choral Symphony Society and the Pittsburg Orchestra. 
With the Boston Symphony Orchestra he will be heard 
in Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore and Brook- 
lyn. In addition to his orchestral appearances he will be 
heard in many private concerts with the leading societies. 
lle will give recitals in New York city on the afternoons 
of November 14 and 17, and in Boston on November 27 
and December I. Besides this, he will make a tour of the 
principal cities and also play several concerts in Canada 
The following are extracts from the New York papers: 


The solo performer of the Beethoven Concerto was Ernst von 
Dohnanyi, who has already made a name for himself on the other 


side of the Atlantic, and who was acclaimed with delight at his | 


recent American début in Boston. To please both Boston and New 
York falls to the lot of few pianists. Mr. Dohnanyi may account 
himself fortunate or exceptionally gifted, for he achieved an imme- 
diate and well earned success here. It was evidence of his respect 
for his art as well as of his readiness to subject himself to the most 
critical examination, that he elected to make himself known through 
the medium of work which calls for the purest and loftiest style of 
piano playing, and offers no possibility of concealing musical shal- 
lowness behind a blinding display of virtuosity. Mr. Dohnanyi 
played this concerto beautifully. His reading of it was distin- 
guished by a dignified continuance of color, broad and reposeful 
clarity, a surety of purpose and an exquisite adaptation of all the 
details to the general exposition. His annunciation of the themes 
was manly, straightforward and musically balanced. His building up 
of the climaxes of the development was full of power and brilliant 
in lucidity. His technic was ample, and manifestly there was an 
abundance of reserve power. His finger work was particularly vig- 
orous, strong and elastic. Indeed, throughout the first movement 
the crisp clearness of his musical diction evoked constant admira- 
tion. In the second movement he showed a fine command of tone 
color and the art of singing upon the piano, The last movement 
was filled with variety and contrast. But what was most important 
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was the true appreciation of the Beethoven spirit. As an exposition . 


of form and analysis of content, the interpretation recalled the per- 
formances of Dr. von Bitlow at his best. It was a chaste, elevated 
and refreshing, sane interpretation, high in conception, and_ both 
sincere and direct in presentation. Mr. Dohnanyi is a young man, 
but he is already an artist of high rank.—New York Times, March 
23, 1900. 


The most interesting of his offerings was Beethoven’s G major 
piano concerto, with the solo part played by Ernst von Dohnanyi, 
in whom, since he sprang into public notice two years ago or 
thereabouts, the musical public have felt a very proper interest— 
very proper because the incidents which created it were not of the 
ordinary sensational or meretricious kind. Mr., or Herr, or Mon- 
sieur, or Pan, Dohnanyi won a prize in composition which had 
drawn the eyes of the musicians and had astonished and delighted 
London, but he did not, because of that circumstance, immediately 
start out with a flourish of trumpets upon a conquest of the world. 
His achievement last night was brightly illuminative, not of piano 
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virtuosoship, as that term is popularly. ‘understood, but of sweet, 

Ernst Von healthy musicianship. He played the concerto from beginning like 

aon a musician who knew it because he loved it, and loved it because 

EW pianists have captured} he knew it down to its inmost heart beats. He made no display 
did the young Hungarian of pianistic feats, and since he did not try to do anything in that 

von Dohnanyi, when he made direction it is not to be said what his capacity as a specialist may 
His coming wae dahwralded ol be. There were times when a more fluent legato would have been 
: ' agreeable, and the instrument which he plays has a lovelier tone 
than that which he produced, but his reading was permeated by a 
this country, and his managers, spirit of poetry which was all the more heart-warming because it 
have placed him with the leadin was re oe free from pa gen 2 rans anne e weakness of 
, : ; any kind. . was sane and sound, the utterance of a man who 
in the country; among them felt, as Beethoven said, that it was the purpose of music to strike 
fire from the soul of man, not to put it in the melting mood. Not 
Choral Symphony Society and tl the least interesting of his demonstrations of a noble birth in music 
With the Boston Symphony C€ was made in the two cadenzas of his own composition, which he 
‘n Sidetan: Mee Vork Philadelp introduced in the concerto. In the first, especially, there was a 
Abraitin® oe capital illustration ot the correct appreciation of the duty of a vir- 

lyn. In addition to his orchest tuoso in writng a cadenza—the duty to stick in letter and spirit to 
heard in many private concerts the text set by the composer. The success of the young artist with 
lle will give recitals in New Ycthe public was complete and emphatic. He was recalled over and 


of November 14 and 17, and in @’ST @8ain fo 5 eae eecgh the grateful tributes of the audience.— 


; ‘ New York ‘Tribune March 2 3, 1900. 
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EN gan RI virtuosoship, as that term is popularly understood, but of sweet, 
Ernst Von healthy musicianship. He played the concerto from beginning like 
2 att a musician who knew it because he loved it, and loved it because 
IW pianists have captured he knew it down to its inmost heart beats. He made no display 


did the young Hungarian of pianistic feats, and since he did not try to do anything in that 


von Dohnanyi, when he made 1} direction it is not to be said what his capacity as a specialist may 
His coming was unheralded, be. There were times when a more fluent legato would have been 
; | Arie agreeable, and the instrument which he plays has a lovelier tone 
public he was unknown. This ! than that which he produced, but his reading was permeated by a 
this country, and his managers, spirit of poetry which was all the more heart-warming because it 
have placed him with the leadin Was so utterly free from the slack of sentimentality or weakness of 
n the country: among them any kind. All was sane and sound, the utterance of a man who 
. elt, as Beethoven said, that it was the purpose of music to strike 

; eet fire from the soul of man, not to put it in the melting mood. Not 
‘horal Symphony Society and t! the least interesting of his demonstrations of a noble birth in music 
With the Boston Symphony C€ was made in the two cadenzas of his own composition, which he 
Boston. New York. Philadelp introduced in the concerto. In the first, especially, there was a 
capital illustration ot the correct appreciation of the duty of a vir- 
tuoso in writng a cadenza—the duty to stick in letter and spirit to 
iecard in many private concerts the text set by the composer. The 


rheodore Thomas Orchestra it 


yn. In addition to his orchest1 


success of the young artist with 


Te will give recitals in New Yc the public was complete and emphatic. He was recalled over and 
November 14 and 17, and in 0°’ again to acknowledge the grateful tributes of the audience.— 


ew York Tribune, March - 22, 1900. 
od December 1. Besides this, ny New Yi oe SAE, Fm 23, 1900 


rincipal cities and also play several concerts in C mee 
he follewing are extracts from the New York pay THE. SYMPHONY GONGERT. 


The solo performer of the Beethoven Concerto was Eri towed —— 
Yohnanyi, who has already made a name for himself on th 


‘de of the Atlantic, and who was acclaimed with delight Ernst Von Dohnanyi Plays’ a 
ecent American début in Boston. To please both Boston a1 Concerto of His Own 
/ ® 


York falls to the lot of few pianists. Mr. Dohnanyi may 
mself fortunate or exceptionally gifted, for he achieved ar 


ite and well earned success here. It was evidence of his 
; , His Playi Is 1 ? vy 
his art as well as of his readiness to subject himself to t : ying Is Magnificently Vig- 


‘ical examination, that he elected to make himself known orous, bat the Composition Is 
‘medium of work which calls for the purest and loftiest Rather Disappointing — Gold- 
ino playing, and offers no possibility of concealing music mark’s Scherzo and Selections 
wness behind a blinding display of virtuosity. Mr. D from Mozart and Schumann. 


ayed this concerto beautifully. His reading of it was The programme for the thiraé concert 
of the Boston Symphony orchestra in 
Symphony Hal! last evening was: 


me ey sd , . , ., Overture, ‘‘The Magic Flute’’..........Mozart 
vas manly, straightforward and musically balanced. Tis butl @oneertoe for pianoforte in E minor, op. 

f{ the climaxes of the development was full of power and De veccccesececcescssesevcsicucs mn Dohnanyl 
Scherzo in A major, op. 45. .Goldmark — 
Symphony No. 2, in C major. ... Schumann | 


The soloist was Mr. Ernst von Doh- 
nanyi, and he played his own concerto, — 
which on this occasion had its first con- 

cert performance in Boston. It is a 
very long work, taking close upon threes 
quarters of an hour in performance, and 
though in that space of time it should” 
naturally ‘say very much, it ‘is axceeds | 
ingly difficult on a first hearing to orn 
prehend exactly what it really does say. 
There is no lack of fire, of massive or- Y 
chestration, of rhapsodic frenzy, and 
of pretentious effort; there is enough 
- ; and to spare of technical knowledge; 

The most interesting of his offerings was Beethoven's ( Sas there is little that charms by its 
piano concerto, with the solo part played by Ernst von D grace or tenderness, and much that on- 
in whom, since he sprang into public notice two years one hearing is-greatly like laboriously= | 
thereabouts, the musical public have felt a very proper i yanufactured music in which there is 
very proper because the incidents which created it were nc not even a simulation of pint 
ordinary sensational or meretricious kind. Mr., or ‘Herr, and which tires rather than edifles, - a 
sieur, or Pan, Dohnanyi won a prize in composition wh The work is wholly modern, and — ts 
drawn the eyes of the musicians and had astonished and | fairly divided Jdtween the solo instr rus 


london, but he did not, because of that circumstance, im1 ment and the orghestra; in other, 
start out with a flourish of trumpets upon a conquest of the world. 


ITis achievement last night was brightly illuminative, not of piano 


suished by a dignified continuance of color, broad and r 
Jarity, a surety of purpose and an exquisite adaptation of 
letails to the general exposition. THis annunciation of the 


n lucidity. Tis technic was ample, and manifestly there 

abundance of reserve power. His finger work was particula 
orous, strong and elastic. Indeed, throughout the first me 
the crisp clearness of his musical diction evoked constant 

tion. In the second movement he showed a fine command 
color and the art of singing upon the piano, The last m« 
was filled with variety and contrast. But what was most in 
was the true appreciation of the Beethoven spirit. As an ex 
of form and analysis of content, the interpretation recalled 

formances of Dr. von Butilow at his best. It was a chaste, 

and refreshing, sane interpretation, high in conception, a1 
sineere and direct in presentation. Mr. Dohnanyi is a you 
but he is already an artist of high rank..--New York Times 
‘3. 1900. 
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who examined the works submitted. 
Before the competition closed Mr Ger- 
icke was obliged to come to America 
and he saw only the first movement of 
Bais, the Dohnanyi concerto, but the work 
a” was so good that Mr Gericke left a 
letter on his departure addressed to the 
other judges, stating as his opinion that 
Mr Dohnanyi’s composition was far 
ahead of all the others, in which opin- 
ion his associates concurred. 

The concerto demonstrates that he 


has individuality in musical ideas, and 
characteristic methods of expressing 
Raps, h them. The composition is vigorous in 
after all, its thematic material, difficult fortis- 
—€ simo passages, many of them in 
a double octaves, are very frequent, and 
the the arabesques for the solo instruments 
-Dohn are beautiful in design, and, in his 
treatment of them, thoroughly delight-. 
ful. He evidently comprehends the re- 
lations between the orchestra and pi- 
ano, for his sonorous effects are se- 
cured without sacrificing the single in- 
Sstrument, while working up the more 
emphatic part of the score. He evi- 
dently is an admirer of Brahms, but 


Dohnanyi has much to say that is. 


er music appears original; as his lighter compositions 
In this, as in the show, and in his larger work his pow- 
“Other performances of the evening, Mr. ers are shown more clearly than before. 
‘Gericke and his orchestra were fully at He has more than the pretty gift of 
‘their best. melody, for he is endowed with the 
» Phere will be no rehearsal and con-_ gifts of a composer of the higher rank, a 
‘cert this week. The skilled creator and interpreter. 
‘next concert is Sym It is difficult to make more than pass- 
yncert for violin, | ing mention upon a work of this impor- 
| tance when judgment is formed upon 
a single hearing. It is in three move- 
' ments, the solo instrument is intro- 
' duced with considerable regularity of 
intervals, and, although the orchestral 
score is elaborate, the balance of piano 
work is splendidly observed. Different 


“MUSIC AND MUSICIANS 


f instruments are ‘“‘given a chance,”’ no- 
- fr be- tably the horns and string basses in 
Ph the second movement, and the wood- 


Dohnanyi Saloist at Third winds in the first, and in the third part 


are cadenzas for wae piano. The work 

closes with rustling passages in oc- 
Symphony Concert. taves played fortissimo. The concerto 
. is very interesting, and, at times, ex- 
ies rec ceedingly ey gone et ot gpk ag 
| was masterly, and the sincerity and un- 
_ Mr Ernst von Dohnanyi was the solo- affected earnestness with which Doh- 
ist at the third symphony rehearsal and nanyi played characterized him as an 
concert last week. Mr Gericke’s pro- artist sure to command the respect of 
‘gram included two numbers new to all true lovers of the highest forms of 


3 ; | musical expression. He was rapturous- 
Boston, Dohnanyi’s pianoforte concerto ly applauded and recalled to the stage 


ain E minor and Karl Goldmark’s A a half-dozen times. 

major scherzo. The other selections conve. Sproner for nd given nie a 
wy Nozart’s “‘Magic rs me here, was playe eautifully, 
hehe ne dehy ast chen ke htt the wonderful team work of the string 
> Gps salen aliliggeda ec a need tae contingent showing forth brilliantly. 
phony. Young Dohnanyi’s playing was The themes for the various combina- 
“one 0, the surprises last season and tions of instruments were also given in 


although he did not appear until about a faultless manner. The ‘Magic Flute’ | 


: overture was played charmingly and the 
‘every concert patron had been surfeited familiar Schumann symphony received 


‘With piano must sd, pad == in- @ sympathetic interpretation. a 
different, the artist at once made a@ #£=‘The next concerts w e given Noy 
pe ting impressicn and gave indications 16 and 17, with Mr T. Adamowski as 


| soloist. Three novelties are announced: | 


that he was one of the most interest- Haydn's fifth symphony. Dvorak's vio. 
ing pianists who have come to America. }in‘concerto and a ballad on a Norwe- 
His reappearance last week evidenced | gian folk song by Jul. Reentgen. The 
that he is destined to achieve an endur- | overture Woy eestor ‘‘Tannhauser’’ will 
ing success by reason of his merit as a complete the program. 

‘composer as well as ability as a per- 


former, for in each branch of his pro- 


ndineteindll — — 
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Combat ot rto, battle in t 


strife in the Schumann finale, 'The con- 
cert began, however, merrily enough, 
with the “Magic Flute’ overture and 
the most Chattering and jovial fuehetta 
in existence, | 

To borrow a fuga] Subject is 10 more 
a Plagiarism than to preach from the 
text that previous Sermons have been 
delivered upon. It is, therefore, not in 
a derogatory sense that we state that the 
subject of the chief theme of the “Magic 
Flute’ overture ig very closely akin to 
that of Mozart’s favorite fugue in the 

‘Well- tempered Clavichord,’* Book II, 
No. 7. It is in the sama key, of the same 
length, and of the Same general struct- 
ure as the Bach theme; but what a di- 
versity of treatment! Bach evolves three 
canons, Mozart the utmost geniality, 
out of it. We are glad io find Mr. Ge. 
ricke avoiding the extremely rapid tem- 
po that many Viennese conductors give 


to this Overture; it certainly gains by a | 


more moderate tempo since the auditor 
can fcllow the four voices more clearly 
Without taking too much on faith. | 
After this came Dohnanyi, the great, | 
who made such a wonderful impression | 
last season by his piano performances, | 
He received a calm and reserved Boston 
welcome, which he proceeded to thaw 
into the most fervid enthusiasm. He 
had brought his concerto with him. A 
concerto composed by a pianist is always 
Sure to put the solo instrument well in 
the foreground, as witness the two by 
Chopin, the two by Liszt, and the five by 
Rubinstein. This concerto (in EK minor) 
Showed this tendency in an amount of 


_ preluding at the very beginning, a great 


amount of cadenza work, and a terrific 
degree of technical display. 


But the composer did not seem to fear 


the orchestra: on the contrary, he 


scored with a heavy hand, so that at 
times the piano had to be used with 
titanic force to make headway against 
the tcrrent of orchestration. The first 
movement was almost continuously. in 
the ultra-heroic vein, sometimes with 
no very visible reason. One felt like 
inquiring (like the Frenchman with his—- 
“Ce sonate, que me veut-il?”’)—‘‘What is 
the trouble?” It all Seemed an agitated 
Rhapsody, filled to the brim with double 
octaves, trills, and heavy chords. 

The Andantino made some amends and 
began with some direct beauty. <A ten- 


_der and mournful horn melody, support- 
ed by pizzicato contra-bassas began the 


| 


movement as if there were Zoing to be 
some pensive charm to the work, but 
bee soon the agitation crept*in here 
also, 

In the Finale the bravura work was { 
laid on with a trowel; very extensive ca- 
denzas appeared and a degree of tumult 
that might be presented by “fffffrfrff 
sempre’! And then there came @ spe- 
cies of hymn of Thanksgiving (possibly 
that the piano was stil} hanging togeth- 


| er) and an extended close, 


On @ first hearing we cannot say that 


a 
” ss 7 
° | . 
” ie 
an 


bey - at! 


programme, for there was 
Scherzo, and any amount of 


la Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde, however,) 


1 serts.’’ 


r owe , tone, ard in 7 hapsodi cal ideas. 
Put it displays the young pianist in a. 
most astounding manner as a veritablé 
King of the keyboard; and he is “80; 
young yet that the very highest hor es a 


~~ a 
a 


may be built upon his future. The aps 
plause at the end of the phenomenal” 
work was little short of frenzy, and, a 
an exhibition of technique the work dew 
served it. When Mr. Dohnanyi grows 
older we are sure of some great piang 
concertos, for even this bit of mus: “al” 
Nihilism is not without its touches of 
genius, ie 
The Goldmark Scherzo, heard here for. 
the first time, was a proof of the fact 
that a Scherzo need not be playful, (for | 
it had a great deal of menacing trom-. 
bone-work) and that any shape can be ! 
used in this movement; in this case it. 
came nearer to Sonata-allegro than to’ 
the regulation ‘“Scherzo-with-Trio’” 
form. There is no very valid reason 
why the movement should not have been 
called a “Concert-overture’, although 
it is rather shori for the modern t Q- 
of this. It had not much to say for it- 
self, being neither very novel nor very. 
interesting. | ie, 
The concert ended with Schumann’s 
C major symphony. Probably all of 
our readers know how autobiographical 
Schumann’s music is, and of his dividing 
his own character into two beings (not a _ 
which he called “Florestan” and “Kuse- 
bius” The first was a radical, an ims ' 
petuous reformer; the second a tender | 
and poetic dreamer. One finds much. 
more of Florestan than of Bubsebius — 
in the C major Symphony; it is earnest, | 
combative, full of struggle. It begins | 
with a martial signal which throws down. 
the gauntlet in the very first measures, 
and in the finale this call of defiance is. 
again heard. But it ends with a tender 
song of Praise that placed Mr. Dohnan- 
yi’s final Paeans at a disadvantage, ia 
It was fine work for the violins to dis. 
play themselves, and in the Scherzo the. 


_brilliancy of this department of our or~ 


chestra shone forth with remarkable | 
lustre. ‘Phe kettledrummer had his Op-_ 
portunity at the cadence of the finale, 


| which he did not abuse, The manifold 
'sSyncopations (Schumann was the great= 
est syncopationist of them all!) were at- 


tacked with power and decision, and, all” 
in all, the symphony was the most en= 


'joyable music of the entire programme, 


Louis C. Elson, 


ik 


“From all accounts,” says the New 
York Tribune, ‘‘Symphony Hall, the new 
habitat of the Boston Symphony orches- 
tra, leaves nothing to be desired. Ar- 
chitecturally, the building is dignified, 
The auditorium is spacious and com- 
fortable, and its acoustic properties are 
excellent. The many friends of the 
orchestra rejoice that it now has a’ 
home in keeping with its artistic dew 
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I am sorry to say that Mr. Apthere | 
‘by a statement in the program- -book | 
obliges me to made a digression con- | 
cerning Mozart’s overture to ‘The! 
Magic Flute.’’ Mr, Apthorp says that | 
the first performance of the opera in ! 
‘the United Staies was ‘‘in Italian, in | 
‘New York on November 21, 1859." This | 
statement is incorrect. The first per- | 
formance in the United States was in 
English, at the Park Theatre, New 
York, on April 17, 1833, with Mrs. Aus- | 
‘tin as Pamina, Mrs. Wallack as the | 
Queen of Night, Jones as og 


— ee - 







Horn as Sarastro, and Piacide as Pa- 
pageno. A critic of the time character- ' 
; the opera as “noble,” and Mr. : 
Horr as ‘‘a chaste and correct musi- | 
cian,” although “unhappily his voice | 
has got a crack from which it will 
never recover.’”’ The critic added that | 
‘the music of Sarastro was written ‘“‘for | 


/ (1), and to sing it with even a good 
tenor is to rob it of that rich mellow- 
‘ness of effect so captivating to the. 
‘Senses, and so impressive.’’ 


“ways a poor one, but the , compass 
Was generous, so that he sang baritone 
as well as tenor parts.) He also men- 
tioned the fact that the said Horn in- 
troduced a song, and he shrewdly sus- 
pected the singer as the composer of 
it. The overture pleased: “ a universal 
favorite and m.st spi.i.ed compusition.”’ | 
_ Mr. Dohnanyi’s concerio took the}! 
prize offered by Boésendorfer (a piano 
firm) in 1898, when 72 concertos were 
submitted to the jury—Messrs. Epstein, 
Gericke, Grtinfeld, Leschetitzki and Ros- 
enthal, Mr. DohnAnyi's concerto re- | 
om d 706 votes, Mr. Brandis-Buys’s | 
r. Eduard Behm’s, 598. The work : 
was first played March 28, 1899, by the. 
peg | ar er at Vienna. He played it at; 
a hter concert in London, Oct. 23, 
1899, aad at a Philharmonic concert in 
Berlin, under Nikisch, Feb. 12, 1900. 


-porer, young or old, girds up his loins 
to astonish. 
nows without | 


€ compositions are generally | 
viewed with ‘svspicion, and there is: 
just reason for this view. The com- | 


and pro eliberatel 
i e t 3 everything he 






‘tion might otherwise flag, 


the middle bass or for a firm baritone 


| (Horn’s 
voice, according to tradition, was al- 





prize; for the crowd is always easily 
convinced by speed, noise, the use of 
pulsatile instruments when the atten- 
and as- 
surance. So last night there was frenet- 
ic applause, in which the’ orchestra 
joined to such a degree that I feared 
for their work in the succeeding piece. 
Goldmark’s scherzo need not detain 
us. It is intrinsically cheap, and the 


| main ideas are borrowed from Mendels- 


‘sohn. who did it all much better in his 
own genteel way. Still it might serve 
at a popular concert. 

Mr. Gericke should look to the attack 
cf the wood-wind. Last night, as the 


week before in the “Esclarmonde’”’ suite, 


the attack of this portion of the orches- 
tra was ragged. 
oi * 


There was a tremendous crush at the | 


Symphony rehearsal Friday afternoon, 
the young soloist Dohnanyi being an 
especial attraction. He was called out 
five times after his masterful perform- 
ance of his own concerto. Some of 
those whom we noted in the crowd of 


well-dressed women were Mrs. Oliver 


Ames and her sister-in-law, Miss Mary 
Ames, Mrs. Gardner, Mrs. R. M. Appleton, 
Mrs. Boylston Beal, 
ren, Mrs. William .Hooper, Mrs. R. C. 
Hooper, Miss Hetty Sargent, Mrs. 
James H, Blake, Mrs. William Endicott, 


Jr., Mrs. Charles Sprague, Miss Nina 
Sargent, Mrs. R. M. Field, Mrs. Frank 


Lawrence, Mrs. Albert Nickerson, Mrs. 


T. B. Gannett, Mrs. Gericke, Mrs. Brad- 


lee, Miss Alice Sargent, Mrs. H. H. A. 
Beach and hundreds more. 
be no rehearsal or concert this week, 


as the orchestra is leaving tonight for 
Philadelphia, where they will appear on 
They will be 
in Baltimore on Tuesday, and in New 
| York and Brooklyn Thursday, Friday 
Mr. T. Adamowski will 
be the soloist at the next rehearsal and 


Monday and Wednesday, 


and Saturday. 


concert here on the 16th and 17th. 


Mrs. Fiske War- 


There will 
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was no difficulty in listening to them. 

The “Zauberfléte’’ overture was admir- 
ably played: perhaps not quite so fast as 
usual, but there was so much life and ac- 
cent in the playing that the composition 
did not seem to drag, while every detail 
stood out in beautiful clearness. No doubt 
the new hall itself was for much in the 
good effect; things sound wonderfully dis- 
tinct there. 

The Schumann C-major symphony is one 
of Mr. Gericke’s palpable hits. When he 
conducted it two years ago it made an im- 
pression such as it had hardly made before, 
and now the reading is quite as fine as then. 
It is one of those scores that need very 


careful management, something almost like | 


“‘doctoring,’’ if the full effect is to be 
brought out. No mere playing of the notes, 
no matter how soulfully, will do; the con- 
ductor has to step in and make up for 
Schumann’s defective orchestral technique, 
getting at the desired effect as best he can. 
Beethoven’s ninth symphony hardly pre- 
sents a more difficult problem. Indeed, the 
two cases are very similar: Beethoven, 
fully master of the orchestral technique of 
his day, had to develop a new one, to pro- 
duce all the new effects he had in his mind; 
and, being stone deaf, he would now and 
then make a miscalculation. ‘THis deafness 
thus placed him in much the same position 
as Schumann, who, from sheer ignorance 
and lack of routine, did not quite know how 
to produce all the effects he wanted. In 
both cases the conductor has to help the 
composer not a little. And Mr. Gericke 
helps Schumann so well that the C-major 
symphony sounds almost like a master- 
piece of scoring. Especially fine is his way 
of working up the great finale; as he plays 
it, the movement thas not a hole in it. all 
is continuous and ever-growing in effect. 
One wishes. that Mr. Saint-Saéns could 
hear his performance of this movement; 
would he then still think that an audience 
“only showed its good taste in remaining 
cold ?’’ 

Mr. Ernst von Dohnanyi’s new pianoforte 
concerto is one of the most interesting com- 
positions by a young man that have yet 
been heard here. That the young composer 
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No doubt the academic critic can find a 


good deal to take exception to in the con- 


certo; ‘the thing is tremendously over- 
developed, too long by half; at times the 
composer. seems to lose his way, not to 
know just whither he is going. As a tech- 
nical consideration, the pianoforte plays 


too unimportant a part in it; it is really an — 


orchestral composition with planoforte 


obbligato, neither does the planoforte al- | 


ways add anything to what the orchestra 
has to say. But this is natural enough, 
as musical feeling goes nowadays; I pre- 
dicted long ago that the concerto for solo 
instrument and orchestra would, one day, 


meet its death By the absorption of the | 


solo instrument. Here the pianoforte still 
shows the top of its head above water; 
but that is all. 

Still, with all its youthful exuberances, 
gibbosities, and redundancies, this con- 
certo of Mr. von Dohnanyi’s shows genu- 
ine Hfe, vigor and talent, even something 
of profundity of thought and emotion, . 
The thing is not merely skin-deep; even 


though it reflect Brahms.more than any-_ 


thing else, you feel that the composer’s 


’ experience of Brahms has been a deep one, 
He really has something to say about it. 


His playing of it--of what there was to 
play--was a grand exhibition of virtuosity, 
strength and endurance. There were mo- 


ments of true soulfulness, of poetic imagine — 
Upon the whole, the — 
. performance ‘showed greater maturity than 
The pianist was very 


ativeness and charm. 


the composition. 
warmly applauded and recalled; he has 


scored a genuine success, 


Goldmark’s affection for Mendelssohn’ Ss 
is almost touching; © 
for a man of sixty and odd to one pe 

a place in his heart for the work Of | 
payor It looks — 


like a. fixed 
In his overture ‘‘Im Friihling,”’ opus — 
26. Goldmark already showed that he could, 
not get the ‘“‘Italian”’ symphony out of hig. | 
head: and in this Scherzo in A major, opus. 
45, we find the obsession cropping up agate. | 


ntly he cannot get rid of it. The, 
rh ae well-writts n 


“Ttalian’’ symphony 


a youth of twenty- -four is unusual. 
almost like an infatuation, 


idea. 





thing is cheerful, pleasant, 












music; but where, oh where is the com 






poser of the “Sakuntala’’? 


Indeed >this * 


Scherzo—which is really no ‘Scherzo. at all,” | 


‘te 26. ee 


i ar me Ate ; dig and of life—for'a, composer to find out: riry 
he Hn rian: jot Dio “-eerto of Mr, “MUSIC AND DRAMA | own originality. Very young men do not. 
;, 5 Kihei oe ama a ure yew * commune directly with ‘their art; they be- . | 
Pris Cosistrte or ae inst Wy 1 sid «ea : } gin by communing ‘with it through the. fy 
bates scence Sym hony Hall: .Boston Symphony Or- | . | +h 
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‘Dem ets for Cambridge Sym- 
© phony Concerts Unusually Great Because 
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ae Wis) : 

of High Prices at Boston Symphony Hall 

* A great many suburban people who have 
‘listened: to the Boston Symphony Orches- 

tra at Music Hall for years were fright- 

en d away from Symphony Hall this season 

_b: 4 the high prices which ran through the. 
“sale. These people -have no intention of 

‘giving up their music entirely; they will 
-aimply .be content with less of it, and will 
“now have their .symphony concerts on 
Thursday evenings at Sanders Theatre, 
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There were more people than ever from 
‘the towns about Cambridge buying seats. 
“The Newtone, Allston, Brookline, Dorches- 
‘ter, Roxbury, Arlington. and Winchester, 
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“Some one, who neglected to sign her 
name, asked me last week, “Why did 
you not speak more at length about 
the pieces played-at the Symphony. 
concert Saturday?’ . re 
- Because, fair madam, there was only | 
one new piece played. The Journal is— 
‘@ newspaper, not a musical magazine. 
Do you wish at this late day a col- | 
‘umn of pretty or historical or educa- 
tional talk about Beethoven’s Sympho-. 
ny-in C. minor, with a discussion as to. 
whether Fate knocks at ‘the door in| 
the first measures, or an inquiry as to, 
the way the symphony might sound if 
it were to be re-orchestrated by, say—_ 
Richard Strauss or Mr..DeKoven? Or 
do you wish entertaining statements of 
fact concerning the appearance of sub- 
sidiary themes, codas and the. charac- 
teristics of the oboe and bassoon? 
No, there are some things taken for 
granted, accepted, ticketed for many 
generations, and one of them is the 
6th Symphony. And neither the “Eury- 
anthe’’ overture nor the ballet-music 
from “Rosamunde”’ requires ever a 
sentence in the year 1900, unless there 
be some singularity in. the perform- 
ance. 
| Madam, the program to which you re- 
‘fer was a stupid one, and eminently 
| unfit, with the exception of the sym- 
phony, for the first orchestral concert 
in the new hall. Now on Oct. 20, Mr. 
‘Theodore Thomas and his orchestra 
gave a concert in Chicago. Oblige me 
by looking at his program: ‘‘Jubilee 
Overture,” Weber; Symphonic varia- 
tions for orchestra and organ by 
Georg Schumann (first time); Hungari- 
an Dances (first set), Brahms; ‘‘Death 
and Transfiguration,’’ R. Strauss; over- 
ture, “The Flying Dutchman,” Wagner; 
1 Suite du ballet, “La. Belle au Bois Dor- 
mant,” Tschaikowsky (first time); Sym- 
phonic poem, ‘‘Mazeppa,” Liszt. .Last 
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night Mr. Thomas brought out as nov- 
elties a Romantic Overture by Thuille 
and D’Indy’s ‘Wallenstein’s Camp.’’. 
But Thomas is a skillful and catholic 


elties a 


maker of programs. — 


| . Maj. H."L. Higginson went over to. 

~ | New York for the first 
dis-| this season of the Symphony orchestra. 

i with | ;pursday night at Carnegie Hall. | 
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passionate admiration for Dohnanyi must find 2 qhe little Satyr i oer ene thie i 
manly, unaffected pianist a blessed relief after the | xact source IS ee oncigtion 
winking, squinting, leering boobies who hold the }'5¢ leave obits ape be content | 
concert platform for so great a portion of every season. Poliziano’s verse, 20 
Hence, perhaps, the too, too he tv overpraise of him ~ 1. 3 
when he first appeared here. ; -. Dohndanyi is, so 7 '5 possible 19 my a his band 
far as he goes, a genuine artist; he has the artist inst Dr. psgeorte me “Virgin and 
temperament ; and he indulges in no antics, and does '* the tondo ge s" el , is not 
not even get himself up like Svengali and certain © Baptist 300 a at ism, type | 
gentlemen of real life, with a heavy fur coat in the {55 in style and oh ainter of 4 
hottest summer weather. Strange to say, I have not I or anything, 1 gas : Lona erson. Bh 
even received a paragraph about him from his agents. 3.” The Mother prt cia as same f 
Apparently he has killed no wild boars, never rescued a x out of the pease ier 
fellow-artist froma fire, anddoes not playona piano made achment, ee hone +08 
by Broadwood for Beethoven, andby him soldtoWagner, °& lines the infant, ‘" ure ane 
who gave it to Veraschwxztkfgmshaft on condition my, positively repulsive; oh and So all 
its being lent to the greatest pianist of the time 3 of the other ager agp thorship # 
Perhaps after hearing him again I may be able to wild; fancy pd put oe tee 
sing his praises as loudly as de some of my brethren. \wep. =. ba 1) he 
At present | * GIVER. . a followa ( 1) 0 ee 
pr cannot. I see in him an able young Cj | from | 
musician, lacking in certain qualities, and with a piano- | Loulé, Oe yet 
technique by no means fully developed. A fine player uis goutharens geet 
he certainly is: a player of the very first rank he is not. pole 7 
On Monday afternoon he played, amongst other things 
Beethoven’s third sonata, two preludes and two fugues 
of Bach, and Schumann’s symphonic studies. Except- 
ing in the first movement, the Beethoven sonata makes 
no demands on the highest qualities of the Beethoven 
player. It is one of the showiest of his early piano 
pieces ; itis certainly not one of the most Beethovenish. 
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The next programme—for Friday after- | 9 


noon, Nov. 16, and Saturday evening, Nov. 
17, there being no concert nor rehearsal 
this week—is: Haydn, symphony No. 5, 
in D major (first time at these concerts); 
Dvorak, concerto for violin (first time in 
Boston); Roentgen, ballad on a Norwegian 
gong (first time in Boston); Wagner, over- 
ture to ‘‘Tannhauser.”’ Mr. 
' Adamowski will be the solo violinist. 

WwW. F. A. 
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Don’t initiate the Hall with a-policy 


of selfishness. ‘‘Narrow minds are very 
exclusive—but it requires broad minds 
and sympathies to be inclusive.” 
TICKET HOLDER. 
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Some one, who neglected to sign her 
name, asked me last week, ‘““‘Why did 
you not speak more at length about 
the pieces played at the 
concert Saturday ?’’ 
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Because, fair madam, there was only. 
The Journal is. 


one new piece played. 
a newspaper, not a musical magazine. 


phony Concerts Unusually Great Because Do you wish at this late day a col- 


of High Prices at Boston Symphony Hall | 


A great many suburban people who have 
listened to the Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra at Music Hall for years were fright- 
_ ened away from Symphony Hall this season 
| by the high prices which ran through the 

gale. These people have no intention of 
giving up their music entirely; they will 
simply be content with less of it, and will 
now have their .symphony concerts on 
Thursday evenings at Sanders Theatre, 
Cambridge. 

When the sale of season tickets opened at 
Sever’s Book Store, Harvard square, this 


morning, the demand was greater than in | 


| any former year. Before eleven o'clock, 
‘-when the sale opened, a large crowd of 
music lovers had. formed on the sidewalk 
outside, and all the morning there was a 
steady pressure on the ticket office which 
kept the man in charge extremely busy. 
There wete more people than ever from 
the towns about Cambridge buying seats. 
The Newtons, Allston, Brookline, Dorches- 
ter, Roxbury, Arlington and Winchester 


have comparatively. easy connections with Theodore 


Harvard square by the street cars. 

The concerts will open on Thursday even- 
ing next, and the other dates will be Thurs- 
days, Nov. 22, Dec. 6, Dec. 27, Jan. 10, 31, 
Feb. 14, March 14, April 11, and May 2. The 
‘following-named soloists have been an- 

nounced: Miss Gertrude May Stein, Mrs. 
Georg Henschel, Miss Freda Siemens, C. 
‘M. Loeffler, T. Adamowski, Otto Roth and 
-Alwin Schroeder. 
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whether Fate knocks at the door in’ 
the first measures, or an inquiry as to. 


the way the symphony might sound if 
it were to be re-orchestrated by, say— 
Richard Strauss or Mr..DeKoven? Or 
do you wish entertaining statements of 
fact concerning the appearance of sub- 
sidiary themes, codas and the charac- 
teristics of the oboe and bassoon? 


No, there are some things taken for | 
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generations, and one of them is the 
5th Symphony. And neither the ‘‘Eury- 
anthe’’ overture nor the ballet-music 
from ‘‘Rosamunde”’ requires over a 
sentence in the year 1900, unless there 
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Now on Oct. 20, Mr. 
Thomas and his. orchestra 
gave a concert in Chicago. Oblige me 
by looking at his program: ‘‘Jubilee 
Overture,’’ Weber; Symphonic varia- 
tions for orchestra and organ by 
Georg Schumann (first time); Hungari- 
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an Dances (first set), Brahms; “Death | 
and Transfiguration,’’ R. Strauss; over- | 


ture, “The Flying Dutchman,” Wagner; 
Suite du ballet, ‘‘La Belle au Bois Dor- 
mant,” Tschaikowsky (first time); Sym- 
phonic poem, ‘‘Mazeppa,” Liszt. Last 
night Mr. Thomas brought out as nov- 
elties a Romantic Overture by Thuille 
“Wallenstein’s Camp.” 
But Thomas is a skillful and catholic 
maker of programs. 
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tra at Music Hall for years were fright- the way the symphony might sound if 
| ened away from Symphony Hall this season | 4+ were to be re-orchestrated by, say— 
by! the high prices which ran through the | Richard Strauss or Mr. DeKoven? Or 
feet anes people ‘have no Pee RtOn OF do you wish entertaining statements of 
giving up their music entirely; they will fact concerning the appearance of sub- 
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passionate admir; rich tone the things require, and because, with all his 
manly, unaffected piai musicianship, he has not discovered the secret of the 
winking, squinting, 1; phrasing that enables the first-rank men to keep the 
concert platform for so pace down without a sense of dragging. The last 
Hence, perhaps, the tc section is one of the most difficult tests of a pianist 
when he first appeare I know; most of them seem to go mad over it, and 
far as he goes, a ger hurry it and harry it until it ceases to be music. ‘That 
temperament ; and he i 1S what Mr. Dohndnyi did. Though he had not lost 
not even get himself his nerve, the result was precisely the same as if he 
gentlemen of real life, had. Nevertheless, he is a highly gifted player, and— 
hottest summer weath what is exceedingly rare in pianists nowada 
even received a paragre a musician. The faults which I h 
Apparently he haz kille after ali, the faults of a young man, of partially 
fellow-artist fromafire,a developed talents. I like him much better than when 
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7 position..as.‘‘a . manufactured, en; Or er " second organ recital drew 
ing.” He says that as a whole the work “is a@ frank the first. It is such a new™ 
peal to the crowd.” _in the Fifth Avenue Collegiate © 


Mr. Woolf, whose able pen, like Mr. Hale’s, ever com- not as yet found their way | 


wnds my interest, found that, although there was no lack 
i fire, of massive orchestration, of rhapsodic frenzy, pre- $s an ardent tempered musician, 
mitious effort and technical knowledge to spare, found Ul. usical expression, is the main 
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i vhich is defined as" ‘t 6 | Sapetahtot WS ati gs Shed je bee 2k son after a first hearing. ied and Bizet displayed his taste 
‘3 se apnciepers: cael hatpesd ta’ pantie of; ciitertaltuieith, wan prove i. | Neither of these able critics discussed for a moment the clean cut and effective was the 

oF section, which is br ew Lo | joy and remembered ? manner of its performance. JR arranged by Barrett. 
Seng : Of course, they had not the full score with which to fol- uple of baritone solos, and the 
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in ca. .| Mrs. Wilhelm “Gericke of Brookline low the exposition of the young composer’s intentions. ron Filgrims’ Chorus,” arranged : 
lace | Bas ge age mag ty acy, hak past It would seem, however, that they might have expressed jal, November 23, Miss Frances 
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t a cae ae a a | some doubts as to what the effect of the work might be fi Corinne Weist Anthony, so- 
: | ; i | iit had been treated in a less bombastic and violent man- 


| Holland House in New York on Thurs- : , 
pn Seer hepa Seni ar womeack ner, without regard to the simplest pores of contrast, not 5 ee the coming Philadelphia 
Sabie. sehare: BEE: prchnage ted Hex ny t) say the higher artistic elements that should appear in pber 16. It can hardly be ex- 
'Timothee Adamowski were also stop- | the efforts of so magnificent a body of players. yet reach the proficiency at- 
pings. 7 "2: | dat 3B Neither had I seen the score, but I feel certain that one Any, yet such js the magnetism 


owe Eve wath. tbe | 0 refined, delicate and eminently artistic as Dohnanyi has at there is no doubt but what 
Pia herd Nn use remind onell i 2 shown himself to be in what he has done as a performer. >! This orchestra, as already 
CN i a salvini fines winot be so devoid of expression in his composition -asi |t  W1si¢j . 
fi =z ae rans Ps gh Mr. Floershei eas made evident in Gericke’s reading of the orchestral peel all tetas cee 
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ER, which presen When I take into consideration the quality of Gericke’s ties of Seibert of the 
opposition, there x4agesent demonstrations with familiar compositions I can-,,, neighboring citie i ig occ 
wot but express the frank opinion that his conducting of (p,; is a startlin dha from 
dherents. the work was responsible for the grossness that burdened DomINnca Petia ste of 
ed to indorse all t ihe efforts of the players from beginning to end of the OUDER. 
clear a manner | work and wearied the critical listener to the extraordinary 
not, ement as regards @ fig™gctent that prevailed, independent of the excessive length | Hende. 
‘y (ithe work. ; 
cep. ideas; they are ng} lf Gericke had paid the regard for the indications of the cae on the ’cellist, will 
commonplace.” | core that undoubtedly exist and thereby happily done the ection of pipe ‘month. This 
ength. author justice our critical brethren would have, I feel cer- — criticisms upon her 


. 1ale have also streé tn, found much to praise and less to weary in the pre- 
oved libretti he . ’ p y e Van den Hende, was the chief 


ide @asutation of the concerto. , ; 

It task. He will thought and evid , . “ae : ve a a | The fair artist, who was warmly 

ye n well versed in | Yor one who has not been able to appreciate the w ‘d three compositions for the cello 
and the works, . technicalities of ot Gericke since his second advent as conductor of the )1—New York Herald. 


ve some poetic Boston Symphony Orchestra, I find much comfort in Mr. ¢ 
‘ng by the Belgian violoncellist. 


linck’s critique in the New York Post of November 9 i gee 
— . nag? j pn “ modest, and she created a most 
‘concerning Gericke’s reading of Dvorak’s American Sym- © is commendable She prod 
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G N the comparative exposition of Mr. Floershei 
Y and Philip Hale’s criticism of the Dohnanyi pi: 
concert in last week’s Courter, which presen 
opinions in almost diametric opposition, there 


; ists much to be commented upon. 


Each side will certainly claim its adherents. 
As for my own opinion, I am pleased to indorse all 
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cerning the value of the first movement as regards 
composition. 
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points commendable in freshness of thought and evide 


, the efforts of the inspired musician well versed in 


+ ‘Ney Sw York was acquainted 


<a aa 


om, 
f ina: “t Jt 


> of the occasion. 


rm iy i 
ath ‘the 1800ttr concer 


re since its founda 

mere number alo 
ay 3 of any other 

hase mga ee ie; P oerg he 


fundamental laws and the elaborate technicalities of 
art. 


However, in this article there is neither desire nor 


tention to dwell upon the matter of the composition of 


work of this young author. 


Undoubtedly when Mr. Floersheim heard the w 


| given it was produced with a faithful regard for the c 
f poser’s 
+ regard for dynamic gradations received proper attentiot 


intention. Contrast, repose and a discrimina 
the effort of the conductor to reproduce the effects mm 
manifest in the author’s scoring. . 

It is in this matter of its manner of performance th 
desire to say a few words. 


Philip Hale, in his happy epigrammatic style, bieiild 


the 
; 


TIGHT 


mposition as. “‘a manufactt 
ling.” He says that as a w 
ypeal to the crowd.” 


BINDING 


before, when there was hardly one item to’ praise ; even the 


attack was consecutively bad. 
The Boston critics had not one word to say about the 


Mr. Woolf, whose able pen, | butchery this work received when it was given. 


unds my interest, found that, ; 


‘fire, of massive orchestration 


What has come over Gericke since he laid down the 
baton at the end of his first engagement in Boston? 


"tious effort and technical k Has he grown deaf? or has he become careless and in- 


‘so that there was little that 
ei derness. 
He remarks, however, 


that a 


‘ork may possibly reverse or ¢ 
son after a first hearing. 


Neither of these able critics « 


manner of its performance. 


Of course, they had not the 
lt would seem, however Phat 
sme doubts as to what the e 
it had been treated in a less 


ner, without regard to the sim: 
() say the higher 


artistic elem 
the efforts of so magnificent a 
Neither had I seen the score 
refined, delicate and eminen 
hown himself to be in what I} 
wimot be so devoid of expre: 
ws made evident in Gericke’ 
wt on the occasion in questio 
Vhen I take into considerat 
‘ssent demonstrations with f: 
but express the frank opi 
“te work was responsible for 
efforts of the 

ork and wearied the critical 
‘sient that prevailed, indepen: 
ithe work. 

lf Gericke had paid the rega 
‘core that undoubtedly exist a 
author justice our critical bret 
tain, found much to praise an 
‘entation of the concerto. 

“or one who has not been 

Gericke since his second 
seston Symphony Orchestra. 
finck’s critique in the New 


players tro 


}concerning Gericke’s reading 


phony. 

Mr. Finck describes Gerick: 
‘siovenly and unintelligent.”’ 

'e says the symphony was 
legro movements and the sch 
the slow movement can only | 
degree.”’ ‘“Gericke’s tempo ai 
deprived it of all poetry, all ex 
sweetness and tender longing.’ 

All this is easy to believe, ar 


different to his task? 


Or is it that the public craves noise where once the grace 
and beauty of a musical performance stood first in the 
estimation of the listener? 

Whence has all the discipline of his first period fled? and 
why? 


What has become of the refinement. delicacy, repose. the 


' happy gradations of power and the other finer elements of 
ow the exposition of the youns 


musical value that marked Gericke’s conducting of former 
days? 

hese elements are now conspicuous by their absence, the 
critical listener experiencing, instead, a monotone of coarse- 
ness and loudness that is as foreign to Gericke’s taste and 
habit when we first knew his conducting as it is now the 
distinguishing mark of his degenerate standard. 

The technical perfection of the superb Boston Symphony 
Orchestra and its easy accomplishment of all difficulties is 
at present the exceptionally wonderful feature of its play- 
ing. 

The matter of delicacy, grace, fine shading and reposeful 
expression is now a tradition. 

These may be bold words, but nevertheless it is an opin- 
ion that has possessed the writer. one honestly advanced 
in the cause of art, and one that through three years of the 
repetition of the shortcomings noted has been forcibly en- 
gratted upon an unbiased judgment. 

At times I have thought that possibly the Boston band 
did better work in New York and other cities visited, 
where comparison existed through the efforts of rival or- 
chestras, but to the best of my knowledge the leopard 
does not change his spots nor the Ethiopian his skin, 
metaphorically speaking, when the orchestra goes away 
irom its native village. 

It is to be hoped that Gericke will realize the relapse 
his efforts have suffered, and restore to its former status 
the work of this superb orchestra, that the beneficence 
of Mr. Higginson has made a permanent fixture for the 
future, 

As the result of this indifferent manner upon Mr. Ge- 
ricke’s part, as compared with his former eminent stand- 
ard, the taste of the listeners has become perverted to the 
extent that the most objectionable efforts to the critical 
ear are too often the most loudly applauded by the au- 
dience at the Symphony concerts. 

On the contrary, the conductor of such a body of 
players should serve as an instrument in the elevation of 
the musical public’s taste and aid in the enhancement of 
its critical discernment. WARREN DAVENPORT. 
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Symphony Hall. 


SEASON 1900-01. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 


Mr. WILHELM GERICKE, Conduetor. 


= 


OR RET es te 
iF Sins ARTE oe 


IV. GONCERE 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 17, AT 8, P.M. 


Programme. 


SYMPHONY No. 5,1n D major. 


I. Adagio. — Allegro assai., 
II. Largo cantabile. 
III. Menuetto: Allegretto. — Trio. 
IV. Finale: Presto ma non troppo. 


(First time at these Concerts. ) 


ener. 


CONCERTO for VIOLIN, in A minor, op. 53. 


I. Allegro ma non troppo, 
II. Adagio ma non troppo. 
III. Finale: Allegro giocoso, ma non troppo. 


(First time in Boston. ) 


Se eeteeeteeeneenesseonenenanstsinapeemnititeenstninemes 


JULIUS RONTGEN. BALLAD ona Norwegian Folk Song. op. 36. 
(First time in Boston. ) 
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@nd valent Dye - OVERTURE, ‘“Tannhiuser.” 


SO > aS Gee cea seein, 


Soloist: 


‘bs 
14 : 
vp 


gree 
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‘ ee 


Mr. TIMOTHEE ADAMOUWISKI. 
a i ok Sen 


There will be an intermission of ten minutes after the Violin Concerto. 
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SEASON 1900-01. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


Mr. WILHELM GERICKE, Conductor. 
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IV. CONCERE 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 17. AT8 PM ' 
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| Programme. 7 | 


| HAYDN. SYMPHONY No. «, in D major. | | | 
| I. Adagio, — Allegro assai, | } 
| Il. Largo cantabile. | 
Ill. Menuetto: Allegretto. — Trio. | 
IV. Finale: Presto ma non troppo. | 
(First time at these Concerts, ) | 
} } | ; 
DVORAK. CONCERTO for VIOLIN, in A minor, Op. 53. | | 
I. Allegro ma non troppo, | | Li} 
Il. Adagio ma non troppo. | 


III. Finale: Allegro g10coso, ma non troppo. | 
(First time in Boston. ) | | 
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JULIUS RONTGEN. BALLAD ona Norwegian Folk Song. op. 36. 





ey ADAMOWSKI. 0900 90-000 OO O90 x (First time in Boston.) | | | 
| d ' 
‘ ular and talented violinist. | ; # ; 
Boston's pop | WAGNER. OVERTURE, “Tannhiiuser.” | Bi lee 
| a 
| | th. 
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Soloist: 


2 Mr. TIMOTHEE ADAMOWSKI. 
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There will be an intermission of ten minutes after the Violin Concerto. 
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The Haydn symphony in D major, No. fervor. 
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; 4p ‘ Now followed Roentgen’'s “Ballad on a. 
5 of the Breitkopf & Heertel edition, -is Norwegian Folk-melody,” also for the. 
first time in Boston. It shone by com- 
parison with the spasmodic violin con-— 
certo, but it had no particular Roentgen | 
rays of its own. What it said has al- 
ready been said many times in a more 
vigorous manner by Grieg; and even. 
Cowen has done more justice to the pen- 
sive sadness of the North, in his ‘‘Scan-. 
dinavian Symphony.’ Yet here one 


about the most placid of the “English 
Symphonies” which Haydn wrote so 
glibly to Salamon’s order. The first 


movement has some interesting develop- . 


| ment of a short figure, in a clear von- 
trapuntal style that might be a lesson 
to those moderns who use up all the 
musical dissonances in their ‘‘devil- 
opements’”. But apart from this there 
was nothing exciting in the piece, or 
interesting either. 

The suavity of the slow movement was 
of that order of Chesterfieldian conven- 
tionality which Haydn uses in his scenes 
in the Garden of Eden when his kid- 
gloved Adam and Eve pay polite com- 
pliments to each other, One mild little 
joke was present in the Largo; toe or- 
chestra was hushed into genile pur- 
lings, the tlute heaved a sigh that faded 
away into silence; then followed a pause, 
and when one hegan to wonder how 
matters wouid begin again, there came 
a comical grunt upon the bassoon in 
decpest register; a jest not altogether 
unlike Haydn’s' practical joke with the 
kettie-drum in the “Surprise Sympho- 
ny’’. But the whole work could only 
awaken a languid interest, such as one 
might display at the reading of a Rich- 


ardson novel,—like ‘“‘Clarissa Harlowg’’, | 


or “Sir Charles Grandison’’, it belongs tv 
the past. 

But the novelties that followed afford- 
ed no change; indeed the dullness of the 
present, as represented by Dvorak’'s 
Violin Concertec in A minor, (which was 
performed for the first,—and probably 
last—time in Boston, cn this occasion) 
fully balanced the tepid effects of 
Haydn, with the added defect that nere 
there was incoherency in place of the 
erystal clearness of the older composer. 
One might as well endeavor to find a 
consecutive plot in Webster’s Diction- 
ary as look for logical sequence or Co- 
herency in this work; the orchestra and 
the solo violin interrupted each other 
with short phrases and with garrulous 

embellishments, like two tipsy boon- 
companions, but all the vociferous con- 
| versation seemed meaningless or incon- 
sequential. This is a most severe state- 


ment to make of a compcser who has ! 


done such great work as Dvorak, out 
it is evident that the Bohemian Homer 
nodded here. 

The second movement made scme 
-amends. It was linked to the first move- 
ment (rather an unusual proceeding, for 
the slow movement is generally joined to 
the finale in concerto, if not standing 
alone) and it had something of that Sla- 


vonic melancholy which is almost al- , 


ways impressive. Mr. Adamowski, who 


was the soloist, made the most of his | 


opportunities here, and his breadth of 
tone and sympathetic quality deserve 


overture was played! 
| ians played it as if they knew that they 


} could at least grasp the thread of the 
i musical discourse, and there were points- 
| of orchestration that deserved commend- 
ation, particularly the use of the deepest 
wind-instruments. 


If not as strong as 
‘‘Norske Ponsk’”’ the work was at least. 


musicianly, and worth a singie hearing, 
. even if we must keep a few numbers by 


Richard Strauss or 
phony waiting. 

But this concert, like a wasp, had all 
its fire in its end; how all the foregoing 
shrivelled up When the ‘*Tannhaeuser” 
And the music- 


a St. Saens sym- 


had reached a higher plateau in the do- 
main of music. The whole work went 
as if inspired, and one involuntarily ®©x- 
claimed (as Beethoven did about Handel) 
—‘‘Das ist das Wahre!” The audience 
showed at once that it understood the 
sifuation, and something near to an en- 
core was achieved in the tumultuous 
applause at the close of the concert. 
One swallow does not make a summer; 
one noble number does not constitute a 
Symphony programme; a demand for a 
more interesting programme than such 
aone as was presented at this concert 
ought not to seem audacious. We have 
ever been recognizant of the great debt 
we owe to the orchestra and to its great 
conductor: a little more zeal and care 
in the arrangement of programmes 
might even increase that debt. The mere 
statement that one or two novelties are 
upon a programme is not enough; the 
character of these novelties might be 
more carefully sifted. In this respect 
Chicago is somewhat ahead of Boston, 
and Theodore Thomas has taught all the. 


‘world what breadth of view and catho- 
| licity ‘of 


taste in programme-making 


mean, Louis C, Elson. 


No. 1, in C minor. 
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by Mr, Adamowski and a Bal.) 
- lade by Roenigen. 


(By Philip Hale.) 


- The program of the fourth Symphony 
concert, which was given last night in 


Symphony Hall, Mr. Gericke conductor, | "",14"so it must be said that the con- 


was as follows: cert as a whole was neither impres- 
Symphony No. 5, in D major....Josef Haydn} sive no exhilarating. There was one, 
Concerto for Violin, in A minor, op. 53... just one composition of flesh and blood— 


Dvorak : sé 9° 
© ma non tropps (A minor)....4-4' the ‘“‘Tannhaeuser” overture, | 


+o ma non troppe F major) 3-8 | 


i i. e@eveeenv8te ee 
Il, Adag asco 
Ill. Finale: Allegro giocoso, ma non 
troppo (A major) 


Ht ea siaee woome  S| MOIST AND MUSICIANS. 


~ 86 .. vcssesses, oHOntgeN | | 
Overture ore snlpearoner enter 

rhica, violin concerts ts at least Afteen | Te Adamowski Soloist at the 

| 

| 

| 

| 


by Ondricek, and it was he who 
introduced it in London in 1886. Halir 
played it in Berlin in 1891 and Max Ben- 


‘dix in Chicago that same year. Maud / Heinrich Gebhard, Carl Armbruster, Leip- 
-POwell played it in New York in 1893— 
| by the way, is not this admirable vio- 
linist to appear at a Symphony concert 
| this season? 
The program stated that the concerto | at lantti 
Sai biaved last night for the first time Temple Lyceum Course—The Cecilia 
in Boston, It was played by Bernhard Concerts—Preludes and Echoes. 
‘Listemann with piano accompaniment 
Jan. 9, 1893. ; | | 
Aid now that we have heard it with |; The fourth of this season’s concerts 
orchestral accompaniment, what ‘is to || by the Boston symphony orchestra re- 
‘be’ said except that it is not worth a || ceived the customary patronage of audi- 
performance?- There are a few pleas- || ences limited in size only by the capac- 
‘ant passages in the adagio that lull jj ity of Symphony hall. The audience at 
‘and soothe, and occasionally there are || the Friday afternoon rehearsal was even 
¢Charming effects of orchestration, but |} more largely feminine than usual, doubt- 
the work as a whole is rambiing and |jless because Mr Timothee Adamowskl 
uninispired, and the finale is frankly || was to be the soloist. Whatever may be 
vulgar. We might not be surprised «t |j the opinion among musicians regarding 
Dvorak’s failure if this concerto were || Mr Adamowski's ability as a violinist, | 
one of the very latest works, but it fol- | there is thorough unanimity as ¥e ven 
lowed some characteristic pieces and it) pgp itt Re aneeell op society and with 
‘prece a : se a9 66 he) e ialr se : Tally. 
, ide Sud Gene Animiegtat’ cline: The program of the concert was as 
ber music. is concerto the com- | follows: Josef Haydn, Symphony No. 5, 
x ser is garrulous; he chatters and he | jn Dp major; Antonin Dvorak, concerto 
" - and then he wakes with a adbarsetl for violin, in A minor, op 53; Julius 
the sy hteliloggpet lien dg od ae | Rontgen, ballad on a Norwegian Folk- 
Mr. Adamowski was becomingly sweet | Melody, op 36; Richard Wagner, over- 
ture to ‘‘Tannhauser. 


‘and sympathetic in the adagio. His 
gear geal ee + oy agents of bah oo Director Gericke has not cften present- 
me a ority, not reach e@ asion. 
high standard he set for himself last te, Sak eee anibauser” 
‘season. And why in the world did he | With the exception o e “Ta a 
hoot Dvorak’s concerto? overture none of the selections had be- 
oentgen’s Ballad on a Norwegian | fore been played by the Boston sym- 
Folk-Melody was played for the first phony orchestra. The Haydn symphony, 
time in Boston. It is about four years b titled to rank 
old, and Theodore Thomas brought it | While by no means en 
out in Chicago in 189%. Roentgen is of | among its composer’s greatest works, 
a Dutch family and he lives now at Ame | deserves more attention than has been 
sterdam. The Ballad is a curious com- § granted here, and Mr Gericke is to be 
pode ago heh Seb at times R the commended for giving it a place on his 
choice of harmon now strongly rem- programs. 
‘Iniscent of the Gries of the piano con- The symphony is severely classical, 


years old. I believe it was first played Symphony. C once rt. 


sic Quartet and Other Recitals. 


_| Overture to ‘*Tannhauser’’ 
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composition is found .in the second 


__ movement, the third movement is also } 


“ 


ment of the mencretto, and in the trio | 


there are soMe odd and interest.ng tonal] 
effects. ‘The finale is ‘a contra-dance 
ronda, of which Haydn has often given 


evidence of fondness. Mr § Gericke’s 


reading was thoroughly in accord with ; 


the spirit of the work. 

The performance of the violin concerto 
was naturally the most interesting fea- 
ture of the program. It is a long and 
very elaborately developed work, rather 
too exacting on attention at times be- 
cause of reiteration of academic themes, 
but at other moments delightful in 
flowing melody and brilliantly contrast- 
ed tonal effects. The solo violin is giv- 
en due prominence, and there is no 
lack of showy and difficult passages to 
display the virtuosity of the performer, 
| butthe orchestral accompaniment is un- 
commonly heavy and elaborate. Dvorak’s 
scholarly musicianship is constantly in 
evidence, and he makes no concession 
to popuiar taste. 

Mr Adamowski's performance was 
thoroughly creditable. He played with 
gcod expression, grace and finish, read- 
ily meeting all demands in matters of 

technique and otherwise fulfilling the 


| 
| 
| 


expectations of his admirers, who ap- 


plauded him with great enthusiasm. 


The performance of Rontgen’s ‘Ballad | 


On a Norwegian Folk-Melody”’’ was re- 


approval. It was chiefly interesting as 
an evidence of how thoroughly unmelo- 
dious a Norwegian melody can be and 
because ot some bizarre effects in the 
instrumentation. ‘The familiar ‘“‘Tann- 


| 
ee with only mild expressions of | 


hauser’’ overture was played by the or- 


oughness of effect. 

The program for the next Symphony 
concert will be as follows: Idyllic Sym- 
phony in E major, No. 6, Frederic Cow- 
en; Petite Suite, “Jeux d’Enfants,”’ 
Pizet; Symphony No. 1, in C minor, 
Brahms. 


THE SYMPHONY CONCERT. 


Glare! ie 


Rather Perfunctory Symphony | 


| chestra w.th accustomed spirit and thor- 
} 


of Haydn Given Last Night. 


It Has a Frolicking Finale, How- 
ever—Dreary Norwegian Folk 
Music and a Weary Concerto of 
Dvorak’s Produced—The Former 
Is Blackly Pessimistic. 


| | The Boston Symphony orchestra gave 


its fourth concert of the season in Sym- 
Phony Hall, last evening, the  pro- 
gramme being: 

Symphony No. 5, in D major 

Concerto for violin, op. 53 


Ballad on a Norwegian folk melody, 2 
Deon Coe cb be 64a) 6.6 5.0bk 008 Soedeseort J. Rontgen 


pleasing because of the graceful treat- | 


l|.the most interesting of the composé?’s 


works in its class. It is lacking In the 


seeming spontaneity of inspiration that” 


is 80 charmingly characteristic of Haydn 
in general, and, with the exception of a 
few moments in the slow movement, 
Sugeests that it was a perfunctory ef- 
fort when his vein was not propitious. 
Toward the close of the slow move. 


ment there is an interesting solo treat- 
ment of the drums, very rare, indeed, 
before Beethoven had the happy ey ys 

that 


' of putting them to better usé than 


of mere noise making. 

The free fantasia that opens the 
second part of the first movement is in 
Haydn’s finest contrapuntal mood, but 
in the main the symphony is dull, de- 
spite the naively frolicking spirit of the 
finale. However, it would have been 
better placed after the iong and weari- 
some concerto, and the sombre and 
drear ballad, in which osition it 
would not have seemed dull, but, in- 
stead, a burst of genial and enlivening 
sunebine through a veil of depressing 
gloom. 

It may be reasonably imagined that 
Mr, Adamowski selected this uninspired 
rambling and vexatious concerto in 
order to avoid. repeating one of the 
stock concertos that have done service 


80 often at these concerts, but, unfor- 
tunately, any of the hackneyed pieces 
would Kave given more pleasure in the 
hearing than did this, to say nothing 
of the thanklessness of the task the 
artist set himself when he labored to 
overcome the difficulties of the work 
and to memorize it. 

Mr. Adamowski Is to be credited with 


 & brilliant and fluent performance of 


the concerto, not always perfect in into- 
nation, but admirable in its technique, 
and denoting still further the advance 
the artist steadily makes in the h gher 


essentials of his art. He was received 


with cordial heartiness, vigorously and 


. appreciatively applauded, and recalled 


twice with great acclaim. | 

The orchestration of the Rontgen bal- 
jad is remarkably rich, often immensely 
impressive, and always clear, able and 


| effective. The composition moans al- 


most unbrokenly from beginning to end, 
and its brief themes are turned cover 
and over in almost every possible way 
without giving any relief to their melo- 
dic monotony of effect. Perhaps Mr, 
Rontgen meant to produce this very re« 
sult and its attendant impression, in 
which case he {ts to be congratulated on 
his perfect success, in addition to a 


warm recognition of his really fine or- | 


chestration. 

But ballads on Norwegian folk melo- 
dies, if they are all of the same descrip- 
tion as this, are luxuries to be. in- 
dulged in sparingly, unless one has a 
very pronounced taste for such things 


' and can snap one’s fingers defiantly at 
' all possible chances of a lapse into in- 
‘ curable and morbid pessimism. 


Wagner , 


Mr. T. Adamowski was the soloist. | 
The symphony was given on this occa- | 


sion for the first time at these concerts, ————____________—_ 


and the concerto and the ballad were | 


given for the first time in Boston. 
The Haydn symphony is not among 


The programme for the next concert 
is, ‘‘Idvllic’? Symphony, F. Cowen, first 


time; Petite Suite, Bizet; Symphony No, | 


1 in G-minor, Brahms. There {is to be 
no soloist on this occasion. 
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urth symphony concert was given | 

hony Hall last Saturday evening, 
a ‘amme being as follows: 
yaa “i mes G 4, un ‘ ‘ 7 

ran: Sy ony No. 5 (B. & H.), in D major. 
ee time at these concerts.) 

wrak: Concerto for Violin, in A minor, opus 53. 
-. +... (First time in Boston.) 

us Rintgen: Ballad on a Norwegian Folk- 
| Melody, opus 36. 

‘(First time in Boston.) 

gner: Overture to ‘“Tannhiuser.’’ 

r. Tim >» Adamowski was the solo violinist. 
Rat ve * a dark programme! } The Haydn 
| mphony, which had not been heard here 

! over twenty years, turned out not to 
- one of the composer’s most cheerful 
yorks. Here Haydn falls almost into the 


eademic, possibly in aiming at grandeur. 


he whole composition, even to the Minuot, 


‘i as a certain air of severity, of sternness; 


and this was emphasized rather than toned. 
C wr ‘a by the performance. 


e ti ifled with; but it did seem to me on 


aturday evening as if Haydn's indicated 


pecents were insisted upon in a way that 
made for ‘heaviness and monotony. Of 
sousse, when an accent returns on the first 

t of successive measures, or on the first 
-*of alternate measures, 
layed accordingly; but must it necessarily 
be played with exactly the same force at 
weh and every recurrence? Cannot some 
‘Slight difference of emphasis be made? just 
‘enough to prevent four-measure periods be- 
ing cut up into heavy two-measure or even 
pne-measure periods? At this concert there 
, ie often a monotonous heaviness of ac- 
ent in the playing that had something of 

| @ inexorable about it, and did not, to my 


A. 
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& 

reed 
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ane 


A composer's | 
ression-marks are, to be sure, not to. 


it must be. 


| Rintgen ballad came a gloom so thick and 


fa! Soca tp pa PERT | 
_ So far, the concert, as I have said, had 
not been any too cheerful; but with the. 


|} black that you could not even see the coal- 


; 
? 

v4 ; 
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ta 


heavers which, you somehow felt, lined the 


_ horizon. 
Réntgen, who is a Dutchman by descent 


nd, quite tally with the character of the . 


mphony. 


Mi Dvorak’s violin concerto does not sin on 


| 1e side of over-sunniness, either. After a 
Meet very careful reading of the score, and 
: ery careful listening to the performance, 
Z am left with the impression that the 
Work is decidedly dull. It begins with as 
ur a scowl as that on the brow of the 
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i y no one but a man of genius; but, 


Ree. © 


mn you get beyond that haif-dozen or 


Can this mood be natural to Mr. 


and not racially given to the blues? Or did 
he deem it a dire duty to be as gloomy as 


' possible when treating a Norwegian theme? 


Certainly this ballad of his opens vistas of 
abysses of low-spiritedness that are simply 
appalling; Lawrence MBarrett’s Hamlet, 
walking arm in arm at a funeral with 
Couldock’s Stranger, would be cheerful in 
comparison. When a man gives evidence 
of being in such a state of mind, your first 
impulse is to teil him to take a.-pidl; per- 
haps Mr. Réntgen’s aim was to give a 
symphonic tone-picture of the universe be- 
fore the invention of pills. Save for this 
preternatural, ultra-Tchaikovskian  blue- 
ness, the piece is by no means uninterest- 
ing; the orchestration is masterly, and 


j rather new in the commanding prominence 
it gives to the string tone, even in thé most » 


heavily scored passages; that piccolo-fiute 
bat-whistling toward the end is quite a 
stroke of genius in its way; then, the com- 
poser may be said to carry through his 
black melancholy with a very firm and sure 
hand. In fine, the ‘composition would be 
wondrously poetic and strong, did it not 
push atrabiliar gloom to the comical pitch. 
It was admirably read and played. 
Then lux facta est! Such a 
splendid performance of the 


I first listened to music. 
gorgeous! . 5 ie 
The next programme is: Frederic Cowen, 
idyllic symphony in E major, No. 6 (first 
time in Boston); Bizet, petite suite, “Jeux 
d’Enfants’’; Brahms, symphony No. 1, in 
C minor, opus 68. W. F. A, 


thrice- 

“Tann- | 
hituser’’ overture I cannot remember since | 
It was simply | 


PA Pea ’ 
bed in wei mena 

Several “novelties” have been performed at the concerts 
of the Boston Symphony Orchestra in Symphony Hall. 
Your correspondent described the first, October 20, a 
Concerto for organ, No. 4, in D minor, op. 7, by Handel. 
The arrangement was founded by J. Wallace Goodrich. 
the organist, on an edition by Guilmant. Even now, after 
a month and a dozen days, when I should have fully 


recovered from the consequent depression, I am unable to 


guess why this concerto was played. Not, surely, to dis- - 


play the new organ? If there was need of an organ piece 
with orchestra. there are two concertos of Rheinberger, 
one by Prout, the symphony by Guilmant, and a work 
by Boéllmann, a Fantaisie dialoguée, that has been praised 
highly and would indeed have been a novelty. 

The second novelty was the “Esclarmonde” Suite (Oc- 
tober 27), which had been performed here under Mr. 
Nikisch at a concert given for the benefit of the orchestra 
March 2, 18092. 

The third (November 3), Dohnanyi’s piano Concerto in 
Ki minor, played by the composer, was a true novelty, for 
it was not over a year and a half old. Goldmark’s Scherzo, 
op. 45, a feeble work, Mendelssohnian in idea and scored 
as for a popular concert, is at least six years old, and 
Hanslick hints that the main movement was of the com- 
poser’s earlier years. 

Then came these novelties (November 17): Dvorak’s 
Concerto for violin. You heard Maud Powell play it in 
New York six or seven years ago. It is at least fifteen 
years old, and even here in Boston Bernhard Listemann 
played it with a piano accompaniment January 9, 1893. 
It is a vague, garrulous, babbling thing, without point, 
beauty, pomp or circumstance. It reminded me of such 
music as a doddering old man might write when he was 
suffering from the influenza, with his feet in hot water. 
Yet there were some pretty bits of orchestration, although 
there was too much of the flutes in the sentimental 
passages. Timothée Adamowski was the violinist. Who 
was it first said Timoe Adamowski et dona ferens? 

There was another novelty the same night, Julius 
Rontgen’s Ballad on a Norwegian folk melody. I am 
told that R6ntgen, of Amsterdam and Leipsic, is an ex- 
cellent pianist, able conductor and thoroughly grounded 
musician. Mr. Longy, the oboeist, assures me_ that 
Rontgen’s Serenade (op. 14), for wind instruments, is 
pretty. Asa pianist he gave concerts with Meschaert, the 


| singer, in Germany, in 1896—they are even now doing the 


same thing—and Papa Hanslick praised him highly. 
From all accounts R6ntgen has singular personal manner- 


‘isms. He accompanies the slightest nuance with violent 


twisting of the body and facial contortion. Yet the hearer 
was convinced that this manifest physical perturbation 
was not vain affectation, but “passionate sympathy with 
the music.”’ He resembles the ’cello player in the village 
orchestra who insisted at rehearsal on playing a delicate 
solo passage fortissimo. He heeded not glance, gesture 


', and finally, when threatened | 
subdue his noble rage, he said: 
Imeister; it is too beautiful!” 
with his smooth shave and 
hoolmaster. From this Ballad 
ore a piratical black beard and 
‘ seldom heard a more gloomy, 
s though Grieg had fallen into 
ly, are the words of the Nor- 
is the tune a song without 
or the occasion? Pretentious, 
ons that were ineffective and a 
t dreary platitudes. The close 
the new tuba player, who was 
Mr. Gericke. 
Ballad by Rontgen to Cowen’s 
is played here for the first time 
ras first produced at a Richter 
[, 1897), the writer of the ana- 
y suffer, too, in London from 
said that the work suggested in 
The pleasurable sensation of 
m a breezy, sunny, summer’s 
he fields, which are resonantly 
1 shepherd's pastoral pipe; (3) 
‘illness of a hot Sunday after- 
r festivities. But Mr. Cowen 
all this in the published score, 
anatory title. 
-a—where the rum comes from. 
was four years old, too young 
ire to the grateful people. This 
> in the ninety-eighth maxim of 
rty, late of the Ninety-ninth or 
ment: “As to the beautiful mu- 
and cold water, that is beyond 
} a theme of never-ceasing ad- 
‘ure’s most exquisite achieve- 
izie adds in a footnote the fol- 
punch: ‘‘Meit lump sugar in 
£ a couple of lemons, passed 
Then add old Jamaica rum— 
the Sherbet. Cut a couple of 
section rapidly round the edge 
iqueezing in some of the deli- 


worth double the price of this 
ER. [| wonder what sort of mu- 
‘'ritten if he had stayed on the 
bed the staple product in ju- 
A. Hoffmann, in his list of 
ition to the composers of va- 
ied neither symphony nor rum. 
Scandinavian symphony and 
<travagant to claim that if he 
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__ MUSIC AND DRAMA 


Boston Symphony Or- 


chestra 


E The fourth symphony concert was given 
An Symphony Hall last Saturday evening, 
the programme being as follows: 
He nydn: Symphony No. 5 (B. & H.), in D major. 
iy (First time at these concerts.) 
Dvorak: Concerto for Violin, in A minor, opus 55, 
(First time in Boston.) 
Tuntys Réntgen: Ballad on a Norwegian [Folk- 
‘Melody, opus 36. 
(First time in Boston.) 
er: Overture to ‘‘Tannhiuser.’ 


pe: Mr. Timothée Adamowski was the solo violinist. 
* Rather a dark programme! The Haydn 

Eeimphony, which had not been heard here 

for over twenty years, turned out not ty 

‘be one of the composer’s most cheerful 

"works. Here Haydn falls almost into the 

academic, possibly in aiming at grandeur. 

The whole composition, even to the Minuet, 

has a certain air of severity, of sternness; 

and this was emphasized rather than toned 
down by the performance. A composer's 
expression-marks are, to be sure, not to 
be trified with; but it did seem to me on 

Saturday evening as if Haydn's indicated 

“accents were insisted upon in a way that 

‘made for heaviness and 
coucse, when an accent returns on the first 
beat of successive measures, or on the first 
beat of alternate measures, it must be 

played accordingly; but must it necessarily 

be played with exactly the same force at 

@ach and every recurrence? Cannot some 

‘slight difference of emphasis be made? just 

enough to prevent four-measure periods be- 

‘ing cut up into heavy two-measure or even 

-one-measure periods? At this concert there 

was often a monotonous heaviness of ac- 

eent in the playing that had something of 
the inexorable about it, and did not, to my 

“mind, quite tally with the character of the 

symphony. 

: Dvorak’s violin concerto does not sin on 
“the side of over-sunniness, either. After a 
“not very careful reading of the score, and 
‘very careful listening to the performance, 
I am left with the impression that the 
-work is decidedly dull. It begins with as 
dour a scowl! as that on the brow of the 
‘infant Napoleon; and does not get into 
“much better humor until the finale, when 
“it does begin to dance and sing and show— 
what an exceedingly sad business dancing 
‘in leaden sandals is. Upon the whole, what 
@ peculiarly limited person Dr. Dvorak 


's: Brann Hall: 
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pt Picea en Shi f ’ 
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te ‘possesses the. 


casion manfully; he did wonders, toe “ai ir i 


| giving wings to the leaden dance-lilt _ 


monotony. Or | 


| 


; 


Seems to be; some half-dozen of his com- | 
‘opsitions could evidently have been writ- | 


ten by no one but a man of genius; but, 
“when you get beyond that haif-dozen or 
'80, what a Sahara of dulness you find! 


For a man who really knows from personal | 


experience what inspiration is, 


} 
; 


he makes | 


about as poor a showing when at second- | 


“best as any composer in the whole list. 

-. Mr. Adamowski played the concerto ad- 
mirably, with adequate technique and all 
the enthusiasm which the composer seemed 
to lack. Every chance he got, notably in 


the finale, rising now and then to the iter. 


of true brilliancy in spite of all. He was 


rapturously applauded and twice recalled 
at the end; he amply deserved it! 

So far, the concert, as I have said, had 
not been any too cheerful; 
Réntgen ballad came a gloom so thick and 
black that you could not even see the coal- 
heavers which, you somehow felt, lined the 
horizon. Can this mood be natural to Mr. 
Réntgen, who is a Dutchman by descent 
and not racially given to the blues? Or did 
he deem it a dire duty to be as gloomy as 
possible when treating a Norwegian theme? 
Certainly this ballad of his opens vistas of 
abysses of low-spiritedness that are simply 
appalling; Lawrence SBarrett’s Hamlet, 
walking arm in arm at a funeral with 
Couldock’s Stranger, would be cheerful in 
comparison. When a man gives evidence 
of being in such a state of mind, your first 
impulse is to tell him to take a pill; per- 
haps Mr. Rodntgen’s aim was to give a 
syvinphonic tone-picture of the universe be- 
fore the invention of pills. Save for this 
preternatural, ultra-Tchaikovskian  blue- 
ness, the piece is by no means uninterest- 
ing; the orchestration is masterly, and 
rather new in the commanding prominence 
it gives to the string tone, even in the most 
heavily scored passages; that piccolo-fiute 
bat-whistling toward the end is quite a 
stroke of genius in its way; then, the com- 
poser may be said to carry through his 
black melancholy with a very firm and sure 
hand. In fine, the composition would be 
wondrously poetic and strong, did it not 
push atrabiliar gloom to the comical pitch. 
It was admirably read and played. 

Then Lux facta est! Such a thrice- 
splendid performance of the *"l'ann- 
hiuser’’ overture I cannot remember since 
I first listened to music. It was simply 
gorgeous! 

The next programme is: Frederic Cowen, 
idvllic symphony in Ii major, No. 6 (first 
time in Boston); Bizet, petite suite, “Jeux 
d’Enfants’’; Brahms, symphony No. 1, in 
C minor, opus 68, We Es ae 


mx Mtoe rome tot ne OC 


but with the - 
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novelties” have been performed at the concerts 
of the Boston Symphony Orchestra in Symphony Hall. 
Your correspondent described the first, October 20, a 
Concerto for organ, No. 4, in D minor, op. 7, by Handel. 
The arrangement was founded by J. Wallace Goodrich. 
the organist, on an edition by Guilmant. Even now, after 
a month and a dozen days, when I should have fully 
recovered from the consequent depression, I am unable to 
guess why this concerto was played. Not. surely, to dis- 
play the new organ? If there was need of an organ piece 
with orchestra. there are two concertos of Rheinberger, 
one by Prout, the symphony by Guilmant, and a work 
by Boéllmann, a Fantaisie dialoguée, that has been praised 
highly and w ould indeed have been a novelty. 

The second novelty was the ‘‘Esclarmonde” Suite (Oc- 
tober 27), which had been performed here under Mr. 
Nikisch at a concert given for the benefit of the orchestra 
March 2, 1892. 

The third (November 3). Dohnanyi’s piano Concerto in 
IX minor, played by the composer, was a true novelty, for 
it was not over a year and a half old. Goldmark’s Scherzo, 


Several “ 


8 Op. 45, a feeble work, Mendelssohnian in idea and scored 


as for a popular concert, is at least six years old, and 
Hanslick hints that the main movement was of the com- 
poser’s earlier years. 

Then came these 
Concerto for violin. 


novelties (November 17): Dvorak’s 
You heard Maud Powell play it in 
New York six or seven years ago. It is at least fifteen 
years old, and even here in Boston Bernhard Listemann 
played it with a piano accompaniment January 9, 1803. 
It is a vague, garrulous, babbling thing, without point, 
beauty, pomp or circumstance. It reminded me of such 
music as a doddering old man might write when he was 
suffering from the influenza, with his feet in hot water. 
Yet there were some pretty bits of orchestration, although 
there was too much of the flutes in the 
passages. Timothée Adamowski was the violinist. 
was it first said Timoe Adamowski et dona ferens? 

There was another novelty the same night, Julius 
Rontgen’s Ballad on a Norwegian folk melody. I am 
told that R6ntgen, of Amsterdam and Leipsic, is an ex- 
cellent pianist, able conductor and thoroughly grounded 
musician. Mr. Longy, the oboeist, assures me_ that 
Rontgen’s Serenade (op. 14), for wind instruments, is 
pretty. Asa pianist he gave concerts with Meschaert, the 
singer, in Germany, in 1896—they are even now doing the 
same thing—and Papa Hanslick praised him highly. 
from all accounts Rontgen has singular personal manner- 
isms. He accompanies the slightest nuance with violent 
twisting of the body and facial contortion. Yet the hearer 
was convinced that this manifest physical perturbation 
Was not vain affectation, but “passionate sympathy with 
the music.”” He resembles the ’cello player in the village 
orchestra who insisted at rehearsal on playing a delicate 
solo passage fortissimo. He heeded not glance, gesture 


sentimental 


Who 


’, and finally, when threatened | 
subdue his noble rage, he said: 


Imeister; it is too beautifull” 
with his smooth shave and 
hoolmaster. From this Ballad 
ore a piratical black beard and 
‘seldom heard a more gloomy, 
s though Grieg had fallen into 
ly, are the words of the Nor- 
‘is the tune a song without 
or the occasion? Pretentious. 
ons that were ineffective and 
' dreary platitudes. 
the new tuba player, 
Mr. Gericke. 
Ballad by Rontgen to Cowen’s 
is played here for the first time 
ras first produced at a Richter 
1897), the writer 
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The close 
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>in the ninety-eighth maxim of 
rty, late of the Ninety-ninth or 
ment: “As to the beautiful mu- 
and cold water, that is beyond 
} a theme of never-ceasing ad- 
‘ure’s most exquisite achieve- 
izie adds in a footnote the fol- 
punch: “Meit lump sugar in 
of a couple of lemons, passed 
Then add old Jamaica rum— 
the Sherbet. Cut a couple of 
section rapidly round the edge 
queezing in some of the deli- 


worth double the price of this 
ER. | wonder what sort of mu- 
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bed the staple product in ju- 
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or a showing when at. second- | 

er in the whole list. 

1 played the concerto ad- . 
with. eae Pears ott at wae 


%: yA wn y COMpoE 
na Adat 
“yprer sit rel Vontca} 
viene ba ee Pes: 
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jats Ty oh 


1e got, not 


of | 
, when an accent returns on the first | 


it must be 


srak's violin inaitta does not sin on > 


Dvorak , 
os to. be; some half-dozen of his com- | 
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“So. far, t tne concert, as 


not been any too. cheerfu 
1 Réntgen ballad came a gl 
| black that you could not e 

heavers which, you somehs 
horizon. . 


Can this mood 
Réntgen, who is a Dutch 
and not racially given to tI 
he deem it a dire duty to 


? 
g N 


' possible when treating a 


Certainly this ballad of hi} ~ 
abysses of.low-spiritedness 
appalling; Lawrence Be 
walking arm in arm at 
Couldock’s Stranger, wou 
comparison. When a ma be ts bes 
of being in such a state o van’s “Gondoliers’ were 
impulse is to tell him to | last week by local talent 


haps Mr. Roéntgen’s aim) nals and members of chorus and orc’ 
symphonic tone-picture of 
Ows: 


fore the invention of pills 
preternatural, ultra-Tcha p, 1,6 of Plaza-Toro. 
ness, the piece is by no | ; 
ing; the orchestration i : 
rather new in the comma ve Alhambra Del Bolero 
it gives to the string tone, | farco Palmieri 
heavily scored passages; _Giuseppi Palmieri 
bat-whistling toward thi Antonio 

stroke of genius in its wa} Francesco 
poser may be said to ca Duchess of Plaza-Toro 
black melancholy with a v Casilda 
hand. In fine, the comp) Gianetta 
wondrously poetic and s| Tessa 
push atrabiliar gloom to t Fiametta 
It was admirably read an{ Vittoria 

Then Lux facta est! 
splendid performance 
hiiuser” overture I canno! Chorus—Gondoliers, Mr. Cowan, H. Dugg 
I first listened to music. Heming, George Insole, J. H. Mitchell, H. 
gorgeous! Charles Powis, R. A. Pringle, H. Rawling 

The next programme is| Skedden, J. Wright. Contadine: Jessie Ba: | 
idyllic symphony in © m Hutchinson, Ethel Insole, G. Johnson, E. 
time in Boston); Bizet, p McKenzie, M. McKenzie, M. Pailin, N. Re 
d’Enfants’’; Brahms, syn Smith and E. Yuker. ‘DMARK. 
C minor, opus 68. Orchestra—I. Lomas, W. Anderson, W. 

Lomas, D. Anderson, J. Lomas, J. Cherri 
Hutton, J. McKenzie and S. Minnes. 


OA ® 


Guilmant’s Funeral March overture ™> 
sional” oratorio and compositions by \ 
and other musicians formed part of 2 
preted program heard in the Dunda: 
Church, London, Ont., on Saturday 
ber 24, the event being the third of a 
citals given by W. H. Hewlett. On 
Beatrice McDonald, contralto, contrib 
“O Rest in the Lord,” Liddle’s “Pilg: 
and “Eternal Day,” by Adams. 


NDER the direction of 
successful performances | 


BRA\': 


IBNANYI,. 


eee 


or word of the conductor, and finally, when threatened | 
with violence if he did not subdue his noble rage, he said: 
“Oh, let me, Herr Kapellmeister; it is too beautiful!” 
They say that Rontgen, with his smooth shave and 
spectacles, looks like a schoolmaster. From this Ballad 
you would swear that he wore a piratical black beard and 
lived on raw meat. I have seldom heard a more gloomy, 
dismal piece. It sounds as though Grieg had fallen into 
an indigo vat. What, pray, are the words of the Nor- 
. wegian folk melody? Or is the tune a song without 
words, or one invented for the occasion? Pretentious, 
forced harmonic progressions that were ineffective and a 
. bombastic orchestration of dreary platitudes. The close 
showed the weaknesses of the new tuba player, who was 


ie WIL imported this summer by Mr. Gericke. 


And yet I preferred this Ballad by Rontgen to Cowen’s 
Sixth Symphony, which was played here for the first time 
November 24. When it was first produced at a Richter 
concert in London (May 31, 1897), the writer of the ana- 
lytical program book (they suffer, too, in London from 
analytical program books) said that the work suggested in 
its four movements: (1) The pleasurable sensation of 
awaking..in the country on a breezy, sunny, summer's 
morning; (2) a walk in the fields, which are resonantly 
bright, with the sound of a shepherd's pastoral pipe; (3) 
the peace and meditative stillness of a hot Sunday after- 
noon; (4) evening outdoor festivities. But Mr. Cowen 
wisely says nothing about all this in the published score, 
either in preface or in explanatory title. 

Cowen was born in Jamaica—where the rum comes from. 
He left that island when he was four years old, too young 
to appreciate the gift of nature to the grateful people. This 
reminds me of a fine passage in the ninety-eighth maxim of 
Ensign and Adjutant Odoherty, late of the Ninety-ninth or 
King’s Own Tipperary Regiment: “As to the beautiful mu- 
tual adaptation of cold rum and cold water, that is beyond 
all praise, and indeed forms a theme of never-ceasing ad- 
miration, being one of nature’s most exquisite achieve- 
ments.” To this Dr. Mackenzie adds in a footnote the fol- 
lowing recipe for Glasgow punch: ‘“Meit lump sugar in 
cold water with the juice of a couple of lemons, passed 
through a fine hair strainer. Then add old Jamaica rum— 
one part of rum to five of the Sherbet. Cut a couple of 
limes in two, and run each section rapidly round the edge 
of the jug or bowl, gently squeezing in some of the deli- 
cate acid.” 


- 


N. B.—This recipe alone is worth double the price of this 
issue of THE MusicAL CouriER. I wonder what sort of mu- 
sic Mr. Cowen would have written if he had stayed on the 
island of Jamaica and absorbed the staple product in ju- 
dicious quantities. E. T. A. Hoffmann, in his list of 
drinks appropriate as inspiration to the composers of va- 
rious compositions, mentioned neither symphony nor rum. 
Now, Cowen has written a Scandinavian symphony and 
a Welsh symphony. Is it extravagant to claim that if he 
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had made Jamaica his home he would have written a Ja- 
maica symphony with splashes of local color? But he did 
not stay. Instead of which, as Judge Boompointer re- 
marked, he went to England and composed waltzes and a 
polka in his sixth and seventh year. Mr. Cowen looks in 
his picture like an amiable man, and his sixth symphony, 
the “Idyllic,” might be dismissed as amiable music. The 
critic of the Musical Times set us all a good example when 
he turned down the work by finding on every page “the 
loving care of a thoughtful musician whose utterances 
command respect if they do not cause general admira- 
tion.” But why should anyone command respect for do- 
ing poor work? It is not a question of whether he pays 
his bills, is a gallant spouse and fond father, goes to church 
regularly in a frock coat and a plug hat; the question 1s, 
Has the man anything to say when he writes? And there 
is, then, the question: If he has something to say, how 
does he say it? It was not necesary for Mr. Cowen to 
write this symphony to prove that he understood the form 
or had the patience. He had already written five. Twenty- 
five years or so ago Mr. Cowen wrote an operetta en- 
titled “One Too Many.” I prefer this title to “Idyllic”’ 
for the sixth symphony. 

Perhaps the fault goes back to Beethoven. The num- 
ber nine lures many on. Did not Bruckner leave a ninth 
unfinished, with a dedication to the Lord? Tschaikowsky 
was thinking of a seventh, some say. Glazounoff has al- 
ready composed his sixth. Now Mr. Cowen’'s “Tdyllic” 
symphony is without ideas, without contents. The themes 
are of no distinction. The development is of the most 
conventional order. The slow movement “adagio, molto 
tranquillo,” reminds one of a Sunday in London—and here 
is the only fairly sucessful establishment of a mood. The 
allegros are smooth patter. There is nothing original in 
rhythmic or harmonic or orchestral treatment. The sym- 
phony is swollen salon music. And the audience that 
has not yet been allowed to hear Balakireff’s symphony in 
C. or Strauss’ “Don Quixote” and ‘Ein Heldenleben,” or 
the chief orchestral works of D’Indy, or Chausson’s sym- 
phony, or Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “Sadko,” or Glazounoff’s 
fourth and fifth symphonies, or Mahler’s Symphony No. 
2 in C minor, was obliged to listen to this work by Fred- 
eric Hymen Cowen. Oh! Hymen; Oh! Hymenee! 

At the same concert Brahms’ Symphony in C minor 
was played. I mention this fact merely for the purpose ot 

telling an anecdote for the pleasure of the Brahmsites. A 


friend made the following observation: “It makes no 
difference how many movements there are in symphony, 


quintet, quartet, serenade or sonata, by Johannes Brahms. 
For me, sitting in a concert hall, there are only two. Jo- 
hannes makes the first; I make the second. 


©A® 


I have written somewhat at length concerning these 
‘novelties,’ because there is at present much criticism, 
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chiefly of an unfavorable nature, of Mr. Gericke’s pro-- 


grams. 


When Mr. Gericke came here first in 1884 he succeeded 

Mr. Henschel, who, however versatile and excellent he 
may be as a musician, was not and is not a good orchestral 
conductor. (It is true that his programs were interesting. ) 
Mr. Gericke came after honorable serivce for ten years as 
a conductor at the Imperial Opera, Vienna, and as con- 
ductor of Gesellschaft’s Konzerte, in the same city. He 
was not known distinctively it Vienna as a conductor of 
symphony concerts. He had one great task to accomplish 
here, viz.: To make the standard of technica] proficiency as 
high as possible. This task, a difficult and irksome one, 
he accomplished, and his name for this alone should be 
remembered gratefully. After he resigned in 1895, on the 
ground of poor health, he conducted in Vienna the Ge- 
selleschaft’s Konzerte for a few years. From 1895 till 
1898 he was not actively employed. He is now fifty-five 
years old. 

Mr. Nikisch was his successor. He was a conductor of 
romantic spirit, flaming enthusiasm, in full sympathy with 
the modern movement in music. He had his failings and 
they, at least in this city, were often grievous; but his best 
qualities were of an intensely poetic nature, and his fame 
was founded on the performance of modern works. 

Then came Mr. Paur, another romanticist. It was Mr. 
Paur who first made us acquainted with the grandeur, 
pathos and despair of Tschaikowsky’s last symphony; with 
the elemental sublimity and also the super-refined expres- 
sion of Strauss’ “Also Sprach Zarathustra’; with the fan- 
tastical fascination exerted by the exotic and gorgeous 
“Scheherazade” of Rimsky-Korsakoff; and the perform- 
ances of these works led by him were the most splendid 
achievements of the superb orchestra. 

For nine years this city was influenced musically by ro- 
mantic conductors. 

Then Mr. Gericke returned. What had happened during 
his absence? The taste of Boston had been modified, 
broadened; the horizon was larger. There are still estima- 
ble men with venerable whiskers and nice old ladies who 
really believe that music died with Schuinann, if not with 
Mendelssohn, and do not wish to hear works by immoral 
Frenchmen, crazy Russians, or the ultra-modern Richard 
Strauss. They accept Brahms because they have been told 
that his music is intellectual and that he was a serious per- 
son. And they, in good, honest, parochial spirit, applaud a 
composition by any Boston composer who is a member of 
the Harvard Musical Association, and therefore may be 
justly consideréd as safe. But Mr. Gericke, on his return, 
found another generation that watches eagerly composers 
of our own day, and is curious to hear their works. 

Perhaps he is perplexed by this fact. His own taste is 
distinctly of the early Victorian period. He is thoroughly 
Viennese in musical prejudices and beliefs. Now no one 
has described musical and social Vienna of the seventies so 
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“appreciatively and at the same time amusingly as did the 
late Beatty-Kingston in his “Music and Manners.” Read 
‘these chapters and then run over Hanslick’s criticisms 
from 1880 to the present year, and you will more readily 
understand what I mean when I say that Mr. Gericke is 
distinctly Viennese. To the dweller in that city the con- 
servatives are always right; and Johann Strauss is a 
bigger man than Richard of the symphonic poems. The 
criticisms of Hanslick are at times illuminating as well as 
entertaining, but Hanslick is essentially a bourgeois. Just 
as the programs of the concerts in Vienna have been in- 
credibly conservative; just as novelties have been intro- 
duced almost apologetically save in those instances whe1r 
they come from Viennese composers or from Brer Dvorak, 
so Hanslick shrinks from the approach of modern Rus- 
sians, Frenchmen, Belgians, Italians, Scandinavians. 

Inasmuch as we are living in years of shifting moods 
and curious experiments in musical thought, let us know 
what is going on round about us. The new works may be 
good, they may be bad; surely the conductor, if he is fit 
for the position, can know at least the workmanship before 
the concert; he can determine whether the piece is worth 
the playing; so that if he presents wretched pieces, it is 
fair to assume that he puts them on the program merely 
to serve as awful warnings. 
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Symphony Hall. 


SEASON 1900-01. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


Mr. WILHELM GERICKE, Conduetor. 


Y. GCONCERY. 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 24, AT 8, P M. 


Programme. 


FREDERIC COWEN. SYMPHONY No. 6, in E major, “‘Idyllic.”’ 
I. Allegro vivace. 
II. Allegro scherzando. 
III. Adagio, molto tranquillo. 
IV. Finale: Molto vivace. 
(First time in Boston. ) 


PETITE SUITE, ‘‘ Jeux d’Enfants.” op. 22. 
I. MARCHE (Trompettes et tambours): Allegretto moderato. 
II. BERCEUSE (La Poupée): Andantino quasi Andante. 
III. IMPROMPTU (La Toupie): Allegro vivo. 
IV. Duo (Petit mari, petit femme): Andantino. 
V. GALOP (Le Bal): Presto. 


BRAHMS. SYMPHONY No.1, in C minor, op. 68. 
I. Un poco sostenuto. — Allegro. 
II. Andante sostenuto. 
III. Un poco Allegretto e grazioso. — D’istesso tempo. 
IV. Adagio. — Allegro non troppo, ma con brio. 
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TIGHT BINDING 


programs Senet ys by Mr. Wil- 
helm Gericke for the concerts of 


the Roston, Symphony Orchestra, 


in *mphony Hall, are exciting | 
criticism nat is for the most part 


unfavorable. This criticism does not 


come soiely from the unfortunate be- | 


ings known as professional critics, who 
are popularly supposed to sit in the 
seats of the scornful; it comes from 
musicians, both in, and out of the or- 
chestra, and from holders of subscrip- 
tion tickets. Even some of those who 
held Mr. Gericke to be an ideal con- 
duc’or shaxe their heads if you turn 


their attention to the character of his 


programs. 
The objectors say: ‘For Mr. Gericke 
he man, we have a high regard; we 
respect Mr. Gericke as a most com- 
petent driller of men and admit that 
in certain works which appeal to him 
he gains almost perfect results, but we 
do ‘not find him in sympathy with the: 
uitra-modern school of composers, and 
we miss in his’ interpretations the 
warm and sustaining breath of imagin- 
ation. Here is an orchestra that is one 
of the best in the world, if not the 
very best. It is supported generously |, 
both by Mr, Higginson, who called it 
into being, and the public at large. 
Has not the public a right to’ hear 
modern works that excite attention not 
@enly in European cities, but in New 


York, Chicago, and Cincinnati? Why 


should the public be compelled to hear 


either familiar compositions over and’ 
over again or novelties. that are in’ 


reality several years old and of slight 


interest? These concerts are not edu-. 


cational concerts in a conservatory. 
And if you imsist on the word ‘edu- 
cational,’ is it the part of an educator 
to ignore sO many works of contem- 
poraneous composers ?’’ 

Now, I do not propose to discuss at” 
present Mr. Gericke as man or as con- 
ductor. The man is universally re- 
spected as high-minded and honorable. 
The conductor has both merits 
faults; for, after all, he is human; and 
do you know anywhere of an ideal 
conductor, one that suits all hearers of 
various degrees of musical intelligence 
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was the pupil of Dessoff, a conmerres 


tive, who was in turn a pupil of the 
conservative Moscheles, Hauptmann 
and Rietz. Mr, Gericke was one of 
the conductors at the Imperial Opera: 
House, Vienna, from May 1, 1874, till. 
April 320, 1884, ~He also conducted) | 
“Gesellschafts Konzerte’ in Vienna. 
He won an honorable reputation in™ 
these offices. He was not known dis- 
tinctively as a conductor of symphony 
concerts. 

He succeeded Mr. Henschel as con- 
ductor of the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra in 1884, and he held this posi- 
ticn until the spring of 1889. He then | | 
returned to Vienna and again conduct-_ 
“Gesellschafts Konzerte.’’ In 
1895 he retired and was not actively em- | 
ployed until the fall of 1898, when he 
returned to Boston. 

Mr. Gericke was undoubtedly the: very 


iman for the place when he succeded 


Mr. Henschel in this city. However | 
good and versatile musician Mr. Hen- || 
schel may be, he is not a first-elass 
conductor even after the years of his 
experience in London; and when he 
was put at the head of the Boston 
orchestra he was utterly without or- 
'chestral training or experience. Mr. 
Gericke had one supreme task, to raise 
the technical standard of the orchestra 
to the highest possible notch. He ac- 
complished this task in the face of 
many obstacles. For this alone he de- 
serves the highest praise, and for this 
work, which was largely drudgery, his. 
name must be remembered gratefully | 
with that of Mr. Higginson, who made 
Mr. Gericke’s success possible by ‘his| | 
own generosity, faithful adherence to 
the conductor, and indomitable perse-' 
verance in the carrying out of his own 
cherished plan. 

After Mr. Gericke resigned on ac- 
count of his health, Mr, Nikisch came, 


| He was a conductor of romantic spirit, 


| flaming enthusiasm, a musician in full- 


| est sympathy with the modern move- 


and temperament? But in. order to un-. 
derstand the tastes of Mr. Gericke, as 


shown in his programs, it is necessary 
to glance for a moment at the milieu 
and the early experiences that snaite 


enced him. 


ia “Mr. Gericke 1s now %years old. He! 


ment in music. He had his failings, 
and these were grievously apparent 
in his interpretation of the classics; 
but his kest qualities were of an in- 
tensely poetic nature, and his fame was 
founded on the performance’ of dis- 
tinctively mcdern works. 

After him came Mr. Paur, another. 
romanticist of fiery imagination, to. 
whom Richard Strauss, Tschaikowsky, 
Rimsky-Korsakoff were someone nors 
than names in a music axXicon. 
Their works aroused his soul, 
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Then 

had happened 

What works of m 

appeared? The taste of Boston had 
‘peen modified, broadened. The horizon 
was larger. It is true that there are 
‘stil; here estimable and eNMerly men 
‘and.women who-think that music died 
‘with Schumann, if it did not give up 
the ghost with Mendelssohn, and pre- 


fer an academic symphony by Haydn 
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or the ‘“‘Euryanthe” overture to any | 
of the works of Tschaikowsky, Rich- | 
,;ard Strauss or d’iIndy, strange com- | 


osers who perplex and disconcert 
them. There is today another genera- 
j tion ‘in Symphony Hall, a younger gen- 
eration of musicians and lovers of mu- 
sic, who know that musie is not con- 
fined within the boundary lines of Ger- 
‘many or Austria, and that Berlioz and 
Saint-Saéns are not the only French 
composers. 
* Now Mr. Gericke is thoroughly Vien- 
ese in his musical tastes and beliefs. 
‘Look over the records of concerts 
in Vienna for the last 20 years, read 
the collected criticisms of Hanslick, 
say from 1880 to 1899, and you will see 
‘at once what I mean. The programs 
of these concerts are incredibly con- 
servative;. novelties, unless they were 
‘written by Viennese citizens, were in- 
“troduced timidly, almost apologetically. 
And the criticisms of Hanslick, illumin- 
ating as they aften are, show, never- 
theless, a narrow horizon and a shrink- 


the better or the worse. But I 4 


that inasmuch as we are # 


fing in 

these times of development 0 retro- 
gression—whichever you please to call 
it—we should hear the works of gifted 
and sincere composers who put into 
music that which is within them, A |; 
babbling and dull violin concerto by 
Dvorik, a Ballad by Roentgen—these 
imav be given or.ce to serve as awful 
warnings} but why should we not hear | 
really rew pieces that are individual | 
and interesting? 3 | 
Chicago has heard Strauss’s “Don | 
Quixote’” and “Bin Heldenleben”’; Bala- 
kireff’s ‘“Thamar”; Chabrier’s Pastorale 
Suite; music from Benoit’s “Charlotte 
Corday’; Berlioz’s “Rob Roy” over- 
ture: “Charpentier’s “Impressions d 
Italie’; Chausson’s “Viviane’’; Dukas 8 
“T/arpprenti Sorcier’; Duvivier’s “Dra- 
matic’’ Symphony; Glazunoff’s two con- 
cert waltzes, Cortége solennel, Oriental 

Rhapsody, Fantasia, ‘Le Printemps, 
‘pieces by Guiraud and Halvorsen, d@’in- 


'dy’s ‘‘Wallenstein’s Camp,’’ the prelude 


to Lazzari’s “Armor,” Rimsky-Korsa> 
koff’s Suite “Miada.” Sinding’s Epi- 


| : 
' sodes chevalresques” and “Rondo in- 


finito,” Tinel’s ‘‘Féte dans le Temple 
de Jupiter,’’ many pieces by Tschai- 
kowsky unknown to Us here, Wein- 
gartner’s “King Lear,’’ etc. 
Even in the Western town of Cincin- 
nati Mr. Van der Stucken has in re- 
hearsal such a brand-new novelty as 
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Cowen’s “Idyllic” Symphony Pro 
duced at the Fifth Concert for 
the First Time in Boston—A 


Charming Little Suite by Bizet. 
(By Philip Hate.) 


The program of the fifth Symphony 
cencert given last night at Symphony 


Hall was as follows; 


_| Symphony No. 6 in E major, ‘‘Idyllic’’ Cowen 


Suite, ‘Jeux d@’enfants’’ 


| Symphony No. 1 


Two symphonies by Cowen had al- 


the “Scandinavian” (No. 3), in 1883 and 


|| 1890, and the ‘‘Welsh” (No. 4), in 1887. 


The ‘“Idyllic’’ (No. 6), which was played 
last night for the first time in Boston, 
was produced at.a Richter concert in 
London, May 21, 1897. The writer of the 
analytical program-book for this Rich- 
ter concert affirmed that the work sug- 


gests in its four movements: (1) The 
pleasurable sensation of awaking in the 
country on a breezy, sunny summer's 
morning. (2) A waik in the fieids which 
‘are resonantly bright with the sound 


of a shepherd's pastoral pipe. (3) The . 


peace and meditative stillness of a hot 


Sunday afternoon. (4) Evening out-, 


door festivities. At this same concert 
Mr. Gabrilowitsch made his first ap- 


pearance in London and played Tschai- ! 
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ake the 
‘poser, only once is there a co a= | 
tivély successful attempt at the estab- 
lishment of a mood: that is the. musical 
portrayal of a Sunday “afternoon: Ti. 
ngland—which is marked appropri- 
ately ‘‘adagio, molto. tranquillo.””’ But 
no music—not even Mr,. Cowen’s—can 
ote adequately the dismal Londo 
y. Nant 743. 
Nor is the want of ideas: atoned’ for 
by any originality in rhythmie or har’ 
monic or instrumental treatment. Com- 
monplace follows commonplace. The 
movements are merely enlarged and. 
swollen drawing-room piano-pieces. and 
songs, which after a digestion-defyin 
dinner might lull the bulbous British 
matron. 
< * tae 
Bizet’s charming little suite was first 
produced here by Mr. Paur four years 
ago next month. When Colonne started 
the concerts that are now given at the 
Chatelet he asked Bizet for an unpub- 
lished work to play at the first concert, 
which took place at the Odéon, March 
2, 1813. Bizet had just published twelve 
pieces for the piano, four hands—‘‘Jeux. 
d’'Enfants.’’ He orchestrated Nos, 2, 
8, 6, 11, 12. They are dainty trifles, light: | 
as air, but they show the born musi- | 
cian as well as the composer of infinite 
taste and skill. How artistic is vhe | 
very simplicity, with here and there a | 
refined and saving touch when there is 
an approach to that which might he 
common! The master is known in | 
works of slight dimensions as well as 


in works of long breath and serious 
face. 


e*« 


Then came Brahms’s symphony in C 
minor. Professor Schweizerhoffstein- 
lein, the celebrated Wagnerite, once 


said: “To me, however many move- 


ments in an orchestral work of Jo- 


Henri Rabaud’s ‘Tia Procession noc~ | 


: "5 ; , hannes Brahms there are, to me—hear 
tr from the approach of Russian, kowsky’s concerto in B flat minor for , 


the piano. i me once—there are only two: He makes 


| 
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Hist of classic name 
‘as Brahms, Fuchs, 


/utterances command respect if they : Students’ Chamber Concerts—Recitals 
' ” 

. use general admiration.’’ The 
oe enon} high be dismissed as 


‘eare of a thoughtful musician whose | 
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Leben” reveal _ this characteristic © ' formed? We hear a work by, say, | | | im judicious yp centage he might have : s | 
dwell 2B. his colosset eee ally h mr. | Borodin, Chadwick, Glazunoff, d’Indy; | | Ferten eat canbe. said honestly in Emil Paur Will Conduct the Tucker Con- 
+I can understand readily " , « played for the first time; then it 1s | | his symphony? Even the ; : | 

. is Viennese | it is play : ‘praise of t ymphony t in People’s Temple T | 
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| . without ideas of any force, 
ton. should really wish to wos “deca- ing the Jast year. But So a “ev signs  penuty or value; and if a composer hag | Two substantial symphonies and one 
by the ‘mad’ or that Mr. Gericke is beginning real-. 


no ideas why should he make music merry litle suite constituted the pro- 
‘dent’ Frenchmen ize the importance of yielding grace. oe or be encouraged to. go on making 


le- | a - gram arranged by director Gericke for 
the “Don Quixote’ and “Rin. Heldenle to the wishes of the majority of music. Mr, Cowen could not say that 11. gern of this season’s concerts by the 
;the “Deon § 3 Johann fully to the ‘he was obliged to write .a syeuphogy: to 
ben” of Richard Strauss. \show what he could or could not do. Boston Symphony orchestra. ti | 
“Ye had already written five. In. 1874 Frederic H. Cowen’s symphony, No. 6, 
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zn has long held a position 


‘tinction among English composers, and 
he has written a great variety of works 


bs 


‘the true musical valu 
‘He bas written several operettas 


at have received cordial recognition 
both from the general public and from 
those who are capable of appreciating 
e of a composition. 
and 


‘one grand opera for which he has re- 


ceived popular approval, besides a great 
number of songs highly esteemed in the 
parlor and concert room. He has also 
been a prolific writer of cantatas and 
oratorios, chamber music and orchestral 
works generally. 

His sixth symphony must add ma- 
terially to the fame brought him by 
earlier compositions. It is a thoroughly 
interesting work, scholarly, but not op- 
pressively academic, and is entitled to a 
high place among similar compositions 
by composers of the present time. Ex- 
tremely enthusiastic applause rewarded 
its performance at both the Friday af- 
ternoon rehearsal and last night’s con- 
cert. 

The symphony wa 
as program music, 
scriptive headings for the 
ments, but in the score as n 
lished only the general title “Tdyllic”’ 
remains. The title is appropriate. The 
first movement is rather the least inter- 
esting of the four, although it is nota- 
ble for some elaborate tonal effects and 
an unconventional interweayvin of 
themes, The second movement 1s 

in curious modifications 0 
d delightfully odd 


s originally written 
and there were 
seyeral move- 
ow pub- 


the 
dingly elaborate 
dery, is very intere 


sive, and 
and excee 
tal embroi 
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welcome and the 
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orchestra. They sounded : i 
coming as they did after C 
The Brahms: symphony “has always 
the most brilliant successes 
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| been amon 
| of the orchestra, and on this occasion 


Me. atid nicht indicated by th 

spirit in which the firsta a 

and played from becinntnetes oad. Ae: 
The programme for the next concert 

is: . Overture, ‘“‘Oreste,’’ Taniew first 
time; concert for pianoforte, No. 1 
Brahms; ' From Bohemia’s Groves and 
senlows, ‘ se Ne ate symphony No. 1, 

‘thove ré sol 

-Beveia Bxuer Oist is to be Mr. 


Mr. Cowen’s ‘‘Tdyllic’? Work Not 
up to the Standard. 


. of’ 
Orchestration Sometimes Effective, one symphony concert of Saturday 


but Often Lacking in Clearness- 
Trifles by (Bizet Heard ‘Again 
with Delight—The Brahms Sym- 
phony Also a Success, | fn oN 
Last evening the fifth concert ‘of this : 


season by the Boston.Symphdny orches: | 
Hall, .with 


ing of two widely-cdiff«-rent s 
> , symphonies 
with a set of children’s tone-picttures 


Browning. 
tie, ihe other pedantic,—at Jeast 
ana cne deait in tone-coloring, the 
ormer dove sent? ¥ a 
tra was given in Symphony, rokiaaiega aii 7 oh BN oe brat both 
this programme. Sg SY MPRIMyY and 


Symphony No. 6, ‘‘Tdyllic’’ 

(First time in Boston.) 
Little suite, ‘ames, op. 22...Bizet 
Symphony No. 1, 


Children’s 

in C-lunor, op. 68...Brahms 

Mr. Cowen’s symphony is not a work 

that commends itself powerfully to ad- 
-miration on a first hearing. On 


ee 


} graphically called the ‘‘tenth’’ sympho- 
| ny) agreed in adhering to the estab- 
lished order of things and gave the sym- 
phonic form with commendable syrn- 
metry; and both adopted the Besthoven 
| device of transferring subject matter 
| from preceding movements into. the 
finale. 

Cowen’s ‘“Tdvllic Symphony” scarcely 
wins a position beside his beautiful 
: Scandinavian Symphony”, nor does it 
' seem to deserve its title; although some 
of the dictionary makers consider an 

Idyl”’ to be any narative or descriptive 
poem of elevated and _  highly-finished 
stvle, most people regard it as an ec- 
logue, a pastoral composition. Now in 
this particular idyl the shepherds played 
upon trcmbones more frequently than 
upon pastoral pipes, and occasionally 
they indulged in dissonances that might 
have been permitted to Vikings but were 
a little too inflated for simple country 
people. There was also a degree of de- 
velopment that consorted ill with rustic 
directness. 

The second and fourth movements 
were the best parts of the symphony; 
the third the weakest. In this, as in 
much of his work, Cowen shows in- 
equality, sometimes evolving beautiful : 
thoughts and uttering platitudes in the 
same movement. ‘The third movement, 
for example, had some charming coun- 
terpoint scored for the woodwind, amid 
some of the dreariest of commonplaces. 

The second movement, the Scherzo, 
was much more bucolic than the rest of 
the symphony. It began with a dis- 
tinctly rustic theme upon the English 
horn, excellently played and quite char- 
acteristic. Of all the instruments of 
the orchestra, the English horn is most 
peculiarly suited to portray a Shepherd’s 
pipe; in fact, it was itself the musical | 
instrument of the English Shepherds in | 

_pre-Shakespearian days. Beethoven 
‘seems not to have understood its tone- | 


the 


- contrary, it is somewhat repelling in ‘ts 
and cloudy as to its mean-~ 
A thorough 


| 
| 
| 
| 


 gibly 

order; but heard only once, 
be laboriously manufactured on the | 
most up-to-date Kapellmeister model; 
to be wearyingly garrulous anent fozsy 
themes, and irritatingly vacuous gen- 


erally. 
The ore 


and effective, 
in clearness, 
cept in the fortis 
it is wanting in Tf 


hestration is at times ingenious 
but it is oftener lacking 
and rarely compact, €X- 
sjimos, and even there 
ich solidity. Original- 
ly, it appears, the work was written 45 
a piece of programme musie, and that 
in the score the four movements had 
elaborate descriptive headings; but for 
some reason or other the composer sup~- | 
these, and confined himself to 
the general title, ‘Tdyllic.” It is a pity 


that he took this course, for his ex- 
though they might not have 
ymphony any the more cap- 
a first hearing, would, 
enabled his audience to 
ht he was writing 
he intended to con- 
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Bizet. were 


_| the fine treatment it was to receive was | 
splendid | 


presented a rather unusual] list, consist- | 


sandwiched between; it was like pl: | 
V 2en; » placing | 
the “Bab Ballads” beiween Virgil and | 
One sy:inphouy was ronin- | 
at. 


Brahms’s first symphony (which Bulow 


RE bake bani f 
ry 


‘Where as hi spherd’s pipe is ‘wan 
_the Shepherd boy. in “Tannhauser”’, the. 
Swiss herdsman in Schumann’s ‘“Man- 


. 
é 


e@ and the , f qd” | Sue ha 
the | red”, the mountaineer in the “William 
brighter Tell overture, the love-lorn * nan tie 


Berlioz’s “Symphonie Fantastique”, and 
a host of other rural characters “tim 
| sntgnt he cited, speak on the Bnglish- 
| 1, aS Cowen allows his idyllic party 
to do in this movement. Pa 
| The Finale was distinctly military, a8 


if the whole coterie, dryads, satyrs, shép- ~ 
herds and all, had taken rite’ ecg 
shilling and gone to the wars. At the. 
very close, in a most expressive. coda, 
matters became pastoral again. All in 
all, one can pay tribute to the definite 
form of Cowen’s work, its generally ex- 
cellent orchestral effects, and its ingen- 
ious development, but it is too long for 
what it has to say, it is too graphic for. 
pure music, and not specific enough for 
programme-music”’, and its title is mis- 
leading. : 
Bizet’s set of children’s pictures was 
evidently intended as a foil to the sym- 
phonic character of the programme. If. 
anything it erred in the direction. -of 
lightness, but we are glad to see every 
scrap of TBizet’'s legacy to the world 
' made use of. just as tve preserve the 
weaker and the stronger parts of Kealt’s 
work as landmarks in the growth of @ 
genius. And Bizet. like Ieats, is an 
/ enormous ‘Te’ in the domain of art; 
| one wonders what such a luxurious | 
‘tropical plant (cut down so early) would 
have grown into. All through the lit- | 
tle pictures there was piquancy, pictur- 
esquenese. and delicacy. There may 
have been a little too much of humor 
to have been in place in such proxim- 
ity to Brahms, but even this was a. 
failing that “leaned to Virtue’s side”. 
Then came the solid part of the feast. 
Never did tthe first Brahms 6ymphony 
sound better. This may “nave been 
largely because of a really virile per- 


| 
| 
. 
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formance. but we believe that the excel- - 


lent custom of the intermission (and 
lobby promenade) brought most of the 
auditors to the work in an unjaded con- 
dition, and isolated the symphony to 
its advantage. The first movement is_ 
one of the hardest of nuts to crack;. 
it is music that is not easily digested; 
it appeals to the analytical musician 
rather than to the poetic amateur. Yet 
it has an authoritative vein that compels 
attention. The Andante is also evi- 
dently great without being able to 
awaken a glow of ardent enthusiasm. 
Then matters change; we believe if one 
could listen to the Allegretto and the’ 
final Allegro of this symphony, without 
being forced to study the ascetic learn- 
ing of the first two movements, the 
average auditor would agree with the 
more studious analyst, that Brahms is 
beautiful and sometimes grand in his. 
expression. hy ane 
The Allegretto was played with much 
taste and a perfect ensemble, the wood-— 
wind doing especially good work in the : 
chief theme. But the glory of the’ 
performance (as the glory of the sym= 
phony itself) lay in the Finale, Not 
Beethoven himself has achieved @ bri iad-. 
er and more dignified ending of a 10% 
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wen 
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‘phony, but the ease and power wif 
which these reminiscences are develor 
ed, the mighty outburst of triumph i 
_ the Coda, the caprice of the pizzica 
| passages, and the effective melody of] 
the ‘themes.—these are touches that 
place the work upon an eternal aedestatY 
And the performance was a memorable 
one; again we had a great climax at 
the end of the concert, and a recogni- 
zant outburst of enthusiasm. Mr. Ger- 
icke and his men deserve unbounded 
“praise for the manner in which this 
_ work was read and executed; we doubt 
hs whether such a performance ‘of the dif- 
“ficult masterpiece would be possible any- | 
where in America except in Symphony | 
Bali and with our present forces 
: Louis C. Elson. | 


‘A . 


. ik aca os: it 


Symphony Hall: Boston eckaldaal Or- 


chestra 


The Banton Symphony Orchestra gave the 
fifth symphony concert in Symphony Hall 
‘on Saturday, the programme being as fol- 
lows: 

Cowen: Symphony No. 6, in E minor, ‘*‘Idyllic.’’ 
Kirst time in Boston.) 
Bizet: Petite Suite, ‘‘Jeux d’Hinfants,’’ opus 22. 
-Brahms: Symphony No. 1, in C minor, opus 68. 
_ Another of those delightful, satisfying 
‘concerts where the orchestra has it all to 
itself, and there are no aggressive solo 
people. 
 Cowen’s ‘“Idyllic’*’ symphony was given 
‘for the first time in this city, and given 
as it stands in the published score—that 
4s, without extenuating poetic scare-heads. 
‘When the work was first played from MS. 
4n London :(in 1897), ft was a full-fledged 
piece of programme-music, with descriptive 
headings to all the four movements. It, or 
YTather its. descriptive purpose, 
Biderably laughed at at the time by cap- 
‘tious crities. Indeed, the composer had 
gone somewhat beyond the ordinary limits 
of prograinme-headings, and pointed out 
this picturesque intentions with a definite- 
mess that. bordered on pathos. The third 
Movement (Adagio), for instance, was to 
depict something like “Sunday afternoon's 
Meditation on the morning’s sermon’—a 
‘picture in which probably only the gifted 
| ome Hemans could find poetic sug- 
gstions. One critic even went so far as to 

k why Mr. Cowen had not taken up the 
Senne of what Berlioz would have called — 
@ desperate “atheist in expression’’—to draw 
- vivid tone-picture of “an Englishman in 
ie % on. @ rainy day, who cannot speak 
French and has lost his umbrella.” But, 
‘whether Cowen was thus laughed out of 
fis first intention, or came to his better 
‘genses by himself, all these illuminative 
headings were omitted when the score came 
‘to be published, only the title ‘Tdyllic” be- 
fing retained, so that the work now stands 
as simply a plece of absolute music. 

. After a first ‘hearing one finds the sym- 
phony—well, 
expected of Frederic Hymen Cowen, A 
work. showing considerable. graceful inven- 
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Programme. 


TANEYEFF. OVERTURE to ‘‘The Oresteia’’ 


(First time in Boston. ) 


of Atschylus, op. 6. 


BRAHMS CONCERTO for PIANOFORTE, No. 
Op. IS. 
I. Maestoso 
II. Adagio. 
III. Rondo: Allegro non troppo. 


(First time in Boston). 


1, in D minor, 


LISZT. HUNGARIAN RHAPSODY, No. 2. 


BEETHOVEN. SYMPHONY, No. 1, in C major, op. 21. 


I. Adagio molto. — Allegro con brio. 
If. Andante cantabile con moto. 

III. Menuetto: 

IV. Finale: 


Allegro molto e vivace. — Trio. 
Adagio. — Allegro molto e vivace. 


Soloist: 


HAROLD BAUER. 


The Pianoforte is a Mason & Hamlin. 
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 Cowen's “Td Brahms’s C minor symphony seems great, 
for the first ter and greater every time you hear it.’ 
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is, without ext tion of the world since Beethoven, one 
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Symphony Hall. 


SEASON 1900-01. 


SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


WILHELM GERICKE, Conduetor. 


YI. CONCERT 


DAY, DECEMBER 1, AT 8, P.M 


1 


Programme. 


O*\ ERTURE to “The Oresteia’’ of A¢schylus, op. 6. 
(First time in Boston. ) 
CONCERTO for PIANOFORTE, No. 1, in D minor 
op. I5. | | 
I. Maestoso 
II. 
III. Rondo: Allegro non troppo. 


(First time in Boston). 


Adagio. 


said he had bee 
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HUNGARIAN RHAPSODY, No. 


‘nd it necessary to confi 


SYMPHONY, No. 1, in C major, op. 21. 
Adagio molto. — Allegro con brio. 


Andante cantabile con moto. 
II. Menuetto: 


Ae 


h It. 


Allegro molto e vivace. — Trio. 
. Finale: Adagio. — Allegro molto e vivace. 


h 


He has toured ov 


Soloist: 


Mr. HAROLD BAUER. 


a ee 


The Pianoforte is a Mason & Hamlin. 
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Programme. 


TANEYEF OVERTURE 


BRAHMS 


st time 


LISZT HUNGARIAN RHAPSODY, No. 


HETHOVEN SYMPHONY, No. 1, in C 
Adagio molto. — Alleo1 


Talo} 
»con brio 
Andante cantabile con moto 
Menuetto \llegro molt yy 


iu © ivace 


Finale: Adagio. — Allegro molto « 


Soloist: 


Mr. HAROLD BAUER. 
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Harold Bauer made his first appearance in this 
country. He preferred to appear as an ensemble 
player rather than as a virtuoso, for his concerto was | 
the first of Brahms, the one in D minor. The choice 
was a curious one. Is it true that Mr. Gericke 
urged, nay, insisted that he should play this con- 
certo? Or was Mr. Bauer advised to play a eon- 
certo by Brahms in this Brahms settlement ° 

After a man passes his fortieth year he begins to 
look back on his past, and he delights in remember-. 
ing boyish deeds and loves and hates, school and 
college days, famous men whom he has seen, dreary 
days and fearful dangers. I! shall, for instance, 
never forget January 28, 1884, for on that night in 

3erlin I heard Johannes Brahms play his own D 

minor Concerto. He played it with evident enjoy- 
ment, and each of his fingers was apparently, or au- 
dibly, about four inches broad. The admired com- 
poser played badly—in fact, like a pig. That same 
night his symphony in F was conducted by him from 
manuscript. There are delightful things in this 
symphony, but, alas, on that occasion the concerto 
preceded it. And for the last ten years in this city 
whenever I have been bored at a concert I have said 
to myself: “Cheer up, old man; things have been 
worse; you once were obliged to hear Johannes 
3rahms play his D minor concerto.” P. Habe 


aie we UB sae ie 
"Bymphony N .1,inc siren me 21. 


Harold Bauer was the pianist. 


FE epshaling is a ticklish fellow to have to 
‘ao with musically; to.put his name.in the 


title of a composition is very Nke naming 


a child Siegfried Wagner—it leads you to 
expect a good deal. Carl Goldmark came 


pretty well to grief on this rock in his 


“Prometheus Unbound’’ overture; a decent 
composition enough, in its way, but in no 
wise suggesting anything Hke Avschylean 
greatness. Taneyeff may be said to come 
out of it considerably better in this ‘‘Ores- 


| teia”’ of ‘his. Not that the music rises quite 


to the sublimity of the old Greek dramatist, 
but that it has at least something of tem- 
peramental strength in it; it is not so far 
from the real thing but that a man who, 
like Swinburne, found “A’schylean gran- 
deur’ in a character. like Victor Hugo’s 
Guanamara, might, at a pinch, find some- 
thing of the same stuff in this overture. 
This is, to be sure, not-saying very much. 
The overture is genuinely dramatic, the 


initial theme. has even something of old- . 


time strength in it; the gradual passing 
from bloodshed to peace, from hereditary 
vendetta to the reign of justice, fis vividly 
suggested, not without musical beauty. The 
final ‘“‘apotheosis” is perhaps less sugges- 


j tive of ‘“‘Black Crook’’ tinsel than is usual 


with such things nowadays. 

composer’s experiments in ovchentratias \ 
not seem quite to pay their way; | 
passages, for instance, in which 
strings, double-basses included, play in al- 
tissimo “artificial harmonics,” sound about 
like anything else; the novelty of means 


brings about no commensurate novelty of 


result. One wonders why. the pianoforte- 
part was omitted (with a pianoforte stand- 
ing ready on the stage, too); it is probably 
unimportant, but one would have liked to 
cere a what it sounded like. The perform- 

nee was admirable. . 
have taken the note ‘‘First time in Bos- 
ton’ off the Brahms concerto in the above 
because, after the programme 


programme, 
books to the concert were printed, some- . 


body told me that this first concerto by 
‘Brahms was played here ‘twenty years 
ago" ‘by ie Krebs at.one of the Thomas 
concerts. am not sure, however, that the 
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Harold Bauer made his first appearance in this 
country. He preferred to appear as an ensemble 
player rather than as a virtuoso, for his concerto was 
the first of Brahms, the one in D minor. The choice 
was a curious one. Is it true that Mr. Gericke 
urged, nay, insisted that he should play this con- 
certo? Or was Mr. Bauer advised to play a eon- 
certo by Brahms in this Brahms settlement ¢ 

After a man passes his fortieth year he begins to 
look back on his past, and he delights in remember- 
ing boyish deeds and loves and hates, school and 
college days, famous men whom he has seen, dreary 
days and fearful dangers. | shall, for instance, 
never forget January 28, 1884, for on that night in 
Berlin I heard Johannes Brahms play his own [D 
minor Concerto. He played it with evident enjoy- 
ment, and each of his fingers was apparently, or au- 
dibly, about four inches broad. The admired com- 
poser played badly—in fact, like a pig. That same 
night his symphony in F was conducted by him from 
manuscript. There are delightful things in this 
symphony, but, alas, on that occasion the concerto 
preceded it. And for the last ten years in this city 
whenever I have been bored at a concert I have said 
to myself: “Cheer up, old man; things have been 
worse: you once were obliged to hear Johannes 

Brahms play his D minor concerto.” Hale 
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The programme of the sixth symphony 
concert, given in’ Symphony Hall last Sat- 
urday evening, was: 


Taneyeff: Overture to ‘‘The Oresteia,’’ of Acschy- 
lus, opus 6. 
(First time in Boston.) 
Brahms: Concerto for Pianoforte, No. 1, in D 
' minor, opus 15. 
Liszt: Hungarian Rhapsody, No. 2. 
(Scored by Karl Miiller-Berghaus.) 
Beethoven: Symphony No. 1, in C major, opus 21. 
Mr.Haroid Bauer was the pianist. 


Zeschylus is a ticklish fellow to have to > 


do with musically; to put his name in the 
title of a composition is very like naming 
a child Siegfried Wagner—it leads you to 
expect a good deal. Carl Goldmark came 
pretty well to grief on this rock in his 
“Prometheus Unbound’”’ overture; a decent 
composition enough, in its way, but in no 
Wise suggesting anything like A®schylean 
greatness. Taneyeff may be said to come 
out of it considerably better in this ‘‘Ores- 
teia’’ of his. Not that the music rises quite 
to the sublimity of the old Greek dramatist, 
but that it has at least something of tem- 
peramental strength in it; it is not so far 
from the real thing but that a man who, 
like Swinburne, found “‘Agschylean gran- 
deur’ in a character like Victor Hugo’s 
Guanamara, might, at a pinch, find some- 
thing of the same stuff in this overture. 
This is, to be sure, not saying very much. 
The overture is genuinely dramatic, the 


initial theme has even something of old- | 


- 


“ton) on ‘Dec. 1, "Stl, and sided oot Apri \e 
_ 1872; and she did not play a concer et 
Brahms at any of his concerts: here ‘t 


~ geason. She never appeared hete a 


; 


with Mr. Thomas, whose yearly. viele be zh 
this city ended in 1878; and I much mistake * 
{ if she has played here at all since Apr! 7, Ae 
“ 1972, XI certainly cannot remember | , 
_ performance of Brahms’s first. concert, 4 1 
D minor, in Boston before last Friday 4 
_ ternoon. A.But Miss Krebs did play Ruber 
. Stein’s concerto in D minor at Mr, Thome li i 
concert of Dec. 2, 1871; and this may — 
what my informant was thinking of. . Mr. 
B.. J. Lang thought once of playing th 
Brahms D minor concerto here some years. 
ago; but gave up the idea, playing the Se0- | 
gna concerto, in B-flat major, instead. ‘ai 
After studying the score and hearing th 4 
minor concerto, one sees clearly enough | 
why pianists have given it the go-by; if. 
ever there were a symphony with piano- 
forte obbligato, this composition is one, 
There are difficulties enough and to “pai 
in the pianoforte part, but they are not. | 
the showy order. Some wondrously beatin. 4 
tiful pianoforte effects there are, too; but” 
not of the barn-storming kind. The con-_ 
certo is, upon the whole, what ninety-nine 
pianists out of a hundred would call an un-— 
grateful one; the man who plays it must 
resign himself to doing what the Germans > 


call a work of ‘Pietét.’’ Yet the concerto, 


time strength in it; the gradual passing ; 


from bloodshed to peace, from hereditary 
vendetta to the reign of justice, is vividly 
suggesited, not without musical beauty. The 
final ‘‘apotheosis” is perhaps less sugges- 
tive of ‘“‘Black Crook’’ tinsel than is usual 


with such things nowadays. Some of the | 


composer’s experiments in orchestration do 
not seem quite to pay their way; those 
passages, for instance, in which all the 
strings, double-basses included, play in al- 
tissimo “artificial harmonics,’’ sound about 
like anything else; the novelty of means 
brings about no commensurate novelty of 
result. One wonders why the pianoforte- 
part was omitted (with a pianoforte stand- 
ing ready on the stage, too); it is probably 
unimportant, but one would have liked to 
hear what it sounded like. The perform- 
ance was admirable. 

It have taken the note ‘‘First time in Bos- 
ton’ off the Brahms concerto in the above 
programme, because, after the programme 
books to the concert were printed, some- 
body told me that this first concerto by 


| Brahms was played here ‘‘twenty years 


ago’ by Marie Krebs at one of the Thomas 
spuaiete. am not sure, however, that the 
note ought not to stay. Marie Krebs’s first 
appearance in this city was at a Nilsson 


matinée on Saturday, Nov. 12, 1870; 


she certainly did not play a Brahms con- 


certo on that occasion! On March 23 and 
80 she played at the Harvard Musical Asso- 


from first to last, seems to me to show 


Brahms in his most. characteristic mood, in. 


- his very ‘best vein. Xn the first movement 
, he even attains to a certain quasi-Sardana- 


pallan gorgeousness, which is, however, 
cleansed of any merely carnal suggestive- 
ness ‘by the prevailing stern, tragic atmos- 
phere of the movement; the real gleam of 
light in this movement does not come with | 


i the shower of trills in the first theme, but 
| rather with the subdued tenderness of the 


second theme. The Adagio is a dream of 
beauty; the closing Rondo, a’ masterpiece 
in its way. Upon the whole, I should call 
this decidedly the strongest pianoforte cons. 
certo that has been produced here si 
the same composer's No, 2, in B-flat major, 
’T is a glorious work! : 
Mr. Bauer is a pianist of whom great ex-- 
ctations have been formed. And he ful+ 
fils them all! As a master of beautiful - 
pianoforte tone, he can rank with Pade-_ 
rewski and De Pachmann at their best; he 
has even solyed completely that- trouble. ‘ 
some problem of making Brahms’s piano - 
forte-writing ‘‘sound well.’’ Paderewski” 
did this in the Paganini variations; but 
that was a peculiar case. To rise to the 
point of making this concerto ‘‘sound well’ 
is tantamount to solving the problem for » 
the whole of Brahms. Years ago I pre-" 
dicted that some day a planist would come | 
along and do this; now Mr. Bauer has come, 
and done it! {Beside his ear-wooing beaut} + 
of tone, elastic, buoyant, resonant witha it 
a suspicion either of woodiness or of strilte 
ing-through, clear and brilliant in planissi-— 
mo as in fortissimo, he plays with a sure 
sense of rhythm, with a comprehensiv 
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“geems to have no lack; t las' 
‘urday evening he played with a certain 
noble reserve, well befitting’ Brahms’s musi- 
cal expression, there was. something in him 
that made me feel that neither the pro- 
found pathos of Beethoven’s G major, nor 
the boisterous outspokenness of Tchatkov- 
sky’s B-flat minor would find him wanting. 
In a word, he plays in every way like a 
thorough and highly gifted musician, like 
a complete artist. To play Hke that is to 
be one in ten thousand. 

The Liszt rhapsody was played to per- 
fection; no great pianist could have played 
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the original version better, more exhaus- | 


tively, than Mr. Gericke, and the orchestra 
played this orchestral version by Miiller- 
Berghaus. One wished that Eduard Strauss 
could have heard it! 
. But, if you come to perfection in reading 
‘and playing, the performance of Beet- 
hoven’s first symphony rose absolutely to 
the hors concours level. Of course, the last 
is always the best; but it really seemed to 
me last Saturday evening as if I had never 
heard anything quite so perfect from living 
orchestra. And how fresh the little sym- 
phony still is! What a marvel of scoring! 
Ah, those old boys knew a thing or two; 
our modern men have more colors in their 
orchestral palette, but none more beautiful. 
The next programme is: ‘Mendelssohn, 
overture, ‘‘Meeresstille und gltickliche 
Fahrt,’’ opus 27; Lachner, aria from 
“Katharina Cornaro;’’ Smetana, symphonic 
poem, ‘‘From Bohemia’s Groves and Mead- 
| ows,’’ from the cyclus ‘““My Country,” No. 
4; Wagner, prelude and ‘‘Liebestod’’ from 
‘Tristan und Isolde;’’ Goldmark sym- 
| phony No. 2, in E-flat major. Madame Ter- 
nina will be the singer. W. F. A. 


_ THE SYMPHONY CONCERT. 
ton Weve Deer. 194? 

A New Soloist Appears, and Is 
“* “ Received with Favor. 
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‘Mr. Harold Bauer Makes His Debat 
Under Disadvantages—The Tan- 
eye Overture Remarkable for 


Instrumentation — Brahms Con- 


certo Another Novelty. 


The programme for the sixth concert 
by the Boston Symphony orchestra in 
Symphony Hall last evening was: 


Overture to ‘‘The Orestia,’’ Op, 6..5. Taneyeff 
‘Concerto for pianoforte, No. 1, in D minor 
Brahms 
Hungarian Rhapsody, No. 2.....Berghaus-Liszt 
Sympbony No. le. eeeeseeeeweeusteeoen ee .Beethoven 


Mr. Harold Bauer was the soloist. 

The Taneyeff overture was new. In 
his introduction to his operatic version 
pf; the trilogy ot Aeschylus, the com- 
poser has not troubled himself greatly 
‘about what might be understood as 
Greek local color in music, but has re- 


hough, last Sat- 4 ) 
me me Ree WS PO oad . ee ode f 

as far as orchestral effect is concerned. 

4 ‘Considered from:a musical standpoint, 


it is not especially valuable, but from 
that of instrumentation it is quite re- 
markable in solidity, vigorous — indi- 
pb seg and almost oriental splendor of 
color. It has a powerful dramatic force 


“fn conception, and the earlier part of 


cous 
a 


-€ 
“that -eveh crichmess of orchestral em- | 
broidery and a tremendous simulation of | 
| nobility of sentiment cannot disguise. 
However, the overture, despite its fre- ! 


- the work is in a deep and genuine tragic 


vein, but-by and by, when the composer 
ges to. &.geniter. mood, he becomes 
national, and sinks to commonplaces 


quent vagueness of meaning, kept the 


attention steadily interested by the skill, | 


and often the: daring newness and 


steady brilliancy of the orchestration. 


It’: was ‘listened to atténtively, and 


“sepmed-to have made a strong impres- 


a debut in this concerto, which, after all, | 


| 
: 
! 
| 


sion......’ 


’ The other novelty of the programme 
was the Brahms concerto, which, though 


it has been in existence over 40 years, 
has not been heard here in its entirety 


before—that is, with orchestra. It was. 


played by Mr. Carl Stasny at the Brahms 
memorial concert given at the New Eng- 


land conservatory, but with the or- 
chestral portion arranged for a second 
piano. In this form it has been. per- 
formed in Boston several times. 
work is far from genial, is stubbornly 
dry in the first and second movements, 
and only brightens up in the finale. 
Why any player should wish to make 


has its chief interest in the orchestra 
rather than in the solo part, -S not 
easy to understand. It would handicap 
any newcomer before an audience to 
which hoth himself and the work are 
strangers. Mr. Bauer sems to have a 
splendid technique; he bears himself 
modestly, plays: with easy freedom and 
without any affectation either of style 
or of manner; and he does not abuse 
the instrument by attempting to force 
its tones.. A better opportunity must be 


awaited to acquire a further knowledge | 


regarding the higher artistic deservings 
of the young artist, who on this occasion 
was to all intents and purposes con- 
fined to ensemble work.of no great in- 
terest, and forced to play for the most 
part against heavy orchestration, 
through which the playing of the_solo- 
ist did not always penetrate. Mr. Bauer 
was cordially welcomed and very heart- 
ily applauded and recalled. | 

The Liszt Rhapsody was brilliantly 
read and played, but its cheapness was 
emphasized more than usual, owing to 
the solemnly serious and unflinchingly 
tuneless selections that came before it. 

At the next concert the programme 
will be: Overture, ‘‘Calm Sea and Pros- 
perous Voyage,’ Mendelssohn; aria from 
“Catarina Cornaro,’” Lachner; sym- 
phonic poem, ‘‘My Country,’’ Sonetana,; 
Vorspeil and Lieberstod from “Tristan 
and Isolde.’’ Wagner; Sympney No. 2, 
SO LAER Miss Ternina is to be the 
soloist. 
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}in daring and 
i Fhe opening is singularl 


d, even when he deals] 
ragedy. In this he showed | 
8 on ff SOuNd sense. eliberate attempt to 
yl’'s Second be Greek is .put emptiness and confu- 
vue le ee sion, The overture Was received ' vith | 


| ’ 
| matic, and it is interes 
ginning to end. 
Mr. Harold Bauer made bts 
r. Haro auer made 

(First tim | ' ~~ oe | 
Concerto for nthe ‘Ne 1 tts Do cotati: ee kihe ggg gee in ‘this i ef ‘He prefer Pe | | 
Hungarian Rhapsody No. 2 Liszt | 00 &@ppear last. night..as: an ensemble 
(Scored by Mueller-Berghaus. ) . “heya rather than a8 a virtuoso, for | : 
Symphony No, 1..... Peeeeergecees .--»Beethoven | is concerto was the first of Brahms, | 
Sir;. Anth - | _the one in D minor. The ehoice was a 
- 4pthorp in the program-book curious one. Is it true that Mr, Ger- ||| 
Stated that the opera by Taneieff is — icke urged, nay, insisted that he should || 
‘Mentioned in the books both-as a Play this concerto? Or was Mr. Bauer | 
three-act opera and as a “musical. 24vised to play a concerto by Brahms 
tril gy.” As a-matter of f ~~. ,\ in this Brahms settlement? | 
¥ i hee igtter. @ fact, Taneieil’s After a man sses his 40th year | 
Uresteia” is a “musical trilogy in he begins to leok :back on his past, | 
eight scenes.”” Now’Oresteia means the © ane ester in rg ro ape nae | 
tate of Oreste ee gas ‘ 1eedas an oves and hates, scnooi and. 
the trilogy “A a eee vig college days, tamous:- men whom he has | 
OR cok Ek. es See yius, - 1Z.- E seen, dreary days and fearful dangers. | 
asameninon,” “the.Choephori,”” and I shall, for instance, never forget Jan. — 
the Furies,’”’ The librettist took his ss, gt nome on that, niga -adipe I | 
stuff from this trilogy and us in .. hear ohannes Brahms play his. own | 

one opera. Parghoties ot ae D minor concerto. He played it with 
laved ‘Idet sitohe le PRES Swart f evident enjoyment, and each of his | 

DIPS CE 3 ast. night. is fhe: overture tO fingers was apparently, or audibly, 

this opera and not merely a concert » about four Raina tins San ae fret 
piece, as Mr, Apthorp: suggests. An ™ composer played Dadly—in face ne a 
“Oresteia,” by Max Schillings was pro- Ay tg eB nope oy yy nim Trout sakoar: : 
duced; in Berlin the:24th of last month. geript. There are delightful things in 

' Serge Taneieff was torth- Nov. 13, 1555. y this symphony, but, alas, on that occa- 

‘He was a pupil of NyiRubinstein and BM hed hese? tae tee ame Se 
fs ke ‘Gre ed Mg e last ten year | 
arash a and he is now <DEOLSEROE -4I have been bored at'a concert, I have | 
; 1eory at the Moscow Conservatory. | said to myself: “Cheer up, old man; 
His Oresteia” was first performed at you once were obliged to: hear Johannes || 
St. Petersburg in October, 189%. He > Brahms play his D minor concerto.” ;| 
has written several. “siring-quartets. 0 ox ¥ ax Reinking a rk cog rs | 
The one in D minor, the one in B,flat oycared, as I have said,‘as:a con!) 
minor, and the one in’ € major havé_templative ensemble: player, and as | 

been performed with: much success in. such he displayed — ce qualities, 
certain German cities and’an orchestral As the man sayg In nals satire, | 

¥ EOE SEE SAS? = 5 Cara Pepe ea © -should I do in Brahmstown?. I 

suite was played by the: Dresden Court 1 otto ha "The concerto itself is-a. 

Orcnxesira under Schuch, in 13983. He quill, dismal thing, and yet the 

ranks well as a pianist-and he has. one of 


edited and revised” pos 


by Tschaikowsky. | -: 2 l | 
They say that his opera met only with , quious. | 
the success usually paid an estimable intelligent: in a wor 
professor. However this may have been, most accomplished p 
the overture shows decided individual-| an accomplished mus 
ity and at the same time streaks of LU for no 
it is original chiefly , 

rilliant orchestration. . 
impressive, h 
full of gloomy bodement, t suits the pa 
awful tale. Among the striking effects y 
of orchestration are a use of the violas ; s 
in their least characteristic register to ¢ - 
give a shrieking pungency to the theme | 
and a remarkable effect produced by |’ is i 

bs dull muttering of = strings F : was’ of "exq 


y.. The work’ 

orchestral detail. Taneiff has the repu- 

tation of being a master of counter- 

point, and in this -g@yerture there are 
instances of i ae gg 

. y . e 
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“MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. | 


Harold Bauer Soloist at 

Symphony Concert. 

Frograms of Concerts by the cilia and 
Handel and Haydn Sccieties. 


———— 





Temple Lyc:um Oourse—Dohnanyi's 
_Recital—Pretudes and Echoes, 


‘The sixth symphony -rehearsal and 
concert program contained. two novel- 
ties, an overture to ‘‘The Oresteia”’ of 
4iischylus, by Sergi Taneyeff, and the 
Brahms first concerto for piano, the lat- 
ter work introducing as soloist Mr Har- 
old Bauer, a pianist new to American 
audiences. Liszt’s Hungarian “Rhap- 
sody,’’ No. 2, and Beethoven's first sym- 
phony completed the program. Mr Bauer 
evidently is an artist of high attain- 
menis, but his selection was not one in 
which his merits were shown advan- 
tageousiy. The Brahms concerto is 
mainly. in the nature of an orchestral 
composition, the piano part not being 
prominent, excepting at infrequent in- 
tervals, in any movement but the last. 
There is a very long introduction by the 


orchestra, the piano entering accom. 
anied by drums and brass instruments. 
n the second movement the themes by 
the piano are mostly variations on the 
principal themes given out by the or- 
chestra, and it is not until the closing 


movement is reached that the pianist |, 


becomes a soloist in reality. Brahms 
indulges in many strenuous passages, 
and his work is uninteresting, and. cer- 
tainly does not appeal to musicians; 
hence its comparative omission from 
the repertory of pianists. Mr Bauer 1s 
an impassive player, and his emotions 
are not in evidence, but his technique is 
that of a capable artist, and his finger 
work in the lighter and brilliant pas- 
Sages was as clear and crisp as one 
could wish to hear. He has no manner- 
isms, and appears to sink his individual- 
ity to the demands of the score and in- 
terpret the composer in a conscientious 
and painstaking manner. Doubtless the 
artist will be heard under more favor- 
able circumstances in his forthcoming 
recital, the miscellaneous program giv- 
ing him greater scope than is found in 
the Brahms concerto. Mr Bauer's re- 
ception was very cordial. 

‘The Taneyeff: overture, a concert 
number based upon excérpts from ‘‘The 
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splendidly, the heavier contingents. be-— 
ing in-perfect accord in tet Api > anc har= 


mony and preserving’ a tonal .balance - 
in the shadings which ,again demon- 
strated the. wonderful team. work. of 
Mr Gericke’s men. . The planissimo pas-. 
sages, by the united horns, fiutes’ and 
clarinets were most delicate in per- 
formance and the same praise is due. 
the harv; .strings and. woodwinds. in 
the fifth theme, in which occurs the 
glissando scales and arpegel. 

The Liszt ‘Rhapsody,’ probably 
from its grotesque nature and famillar- 
ity, won the most applause; and it was 
well deserved, too, for the number was 
given with a fire and brilliancy that 
was irresistible. The ‘concert. closed 
with a fine interpretation of the Bee- 
thoven symphony. Special praise is due 
the players of the flute and oboe for 
their work in the first part and for the 
orchestra as a body in the playing of 
the third movement. 

Mme Ternina will be the soloist this 
week, the program being as follows: 
Overture, “Calm Sea and Prosperous 








| Voyage,”- Mendelssohn; aria from 


“Catrina Cornaro,’’ Lachner;. excerpt 
from the symphonic poem, ‘‘My Coun- 
try,’’ Smetana; and from “Tristan and 
Isolde,’’ Wagner; symphony No, 2, Gold- 
mark, : | 








Now at last the managers of the Sym- 


| phony rehearsals have hit upon a plan 


both democratic and ideal for dealing out 
the tickets for the 505 seats in the second 
| balcony to lovers of music who come for 
them in original packages only! Specu- 
lators not being the ones whom the man- 


agers aim to benefit by this twenty-five | 
cent admission to the beautiful hall and | 
as fine an orchestra as one will hear the | 


world over, no tickets to the gallery will 
hereafter be sold except on the spot, day 
and hour. This plan is the best yet hit 
upon and it is difficult to see how it may 
be bettered. So, save your quarters and 
be ready to make your plunge up those 
stairs at half-past one on Friday next, feel- 
ing that your next neighbor has paid no 
more and no less than have you, and .that 
you are there 505 strong, all on an equal 
footing, that is, figuratively speaking. To 
the fleet of foot, however, is the one qual- 
ification that will land you high and dry 
| in the seat of your choice. Two dimes and 

a nickel will not be accepted at the door 


and, in fact, none of the combinations that | 


go to make a quarter will pass you in. 
Just one piece of silver, and that a quar- 
ter. lets you in. 
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No 25-Cent Symphony 
Tickets to Be Sold. 





Abuse of the Privilege Has 
Aroused Management, 





New Plan Adopted by Which 
Patrons Will Benefit. 





e 
Neral. Vier, 14 e0 


The abuse of the »25-cent admission | 
Privilege to the Friday afternoon Sym- 
phony rehearsals has probably met its | 
Waterloo. From now on there will be no 
tickets issued or sold, and the sidewalk 
Speculator may as well shut up shop. 
Through the considerateness of the 
management, some years ago, there was 
instituted the laudable custom of issuing 
for the Friday afternoon performances | 
in the old Music Hall, admission tickets 
at 25 cents each. These were intended 
for the use of muzical students and 


'_music lovers who were unable to pay 


the higher rates. Soon after its intro- 
duction, an abuse of this privilege 
started up in a small way. Speculators 
began buying up these admission tick- 
ets, and, as they were limited to the 
standing capacity of the hall, they were 
able to dispose of them at some profit. 
As long as the’ practice was within 
reasonable bounds, and did not menace 
the general public, it was overlooked. 
But about two years ago it began to he 


@& matter of some difficulty for legiti- 
mate patrons to get in ahead of the 
“sharks.” And when the Symphony 
'moved to its new home, this fall, the 
abuse immediately assumed alarming 


proportions. . 


The old hall has accommodated £00. 


“‘standees,”” representing as many 25- 
cent admissions. When Symphony Hall 
was opened, the management generously 
Save over the entire second balcony, 





Which is provided with 505 chairs, to 
holders of 25-cent, regularly numbered 


supply of seats, the speculator stepped — as —— pia ee | 


tickets. Appreciating this limit to the 


in early, while the harvest was ripe, ——-——— 


Four seats only were allowed to each 


‘applicant. But when the box office 
‘opened Monday mornings, there was al- 
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P ead of lecit! | ri ne 
of four seats, and it is a fact that 








‘been sold, than had secured tickets. 
For the dissappointed ones the only re- 
course was to stay away or buy seats of 
the speculators, who lined up instantly 
and resold for $1 and $1.50 each the 
same tickets they nad paid a quarter for 
less than an hour previous. Hee 

On one Monday there .were no less 
than seven of these pedlers ranged 
along the sidewalk by the hall, crying 
their wares with plenty of gusto. When 





'one of them was approached by an offi- 


cial of the hall, and was warned against 
selling these tickets, the fellow inso- 
lently pulled a pedler’s license from his | 
pocket, shook it in the man’s face, and 
said: ‘‘Bring along the cop and have 
me arrested if you can.”’ And unfortu- 
eeey the speculator was acting within 
e law. 


But perhaps the most regrettable 
phase of the whole business has been 
the wholesale traffic carried on by the 
respectable element in the community. 
Men and women who are not dependent 
on ventures of this sort for their live- | 
lihood have boldly bought up tickets 
and gone right out and sold them for 
four and five times what they paid for 
them. One woman has been doing a 
thriving business in this line. A bell- 
boy from a neighboring apartment house | 
has been a regular trafficker in tickets. | 
But the limit of ‘Shylock dealing was 
reached last week, when a well dressed. 
respectable looking matron bought in 
her four tickets, paying $1 for the four, 
then turned and went down the line and 
sold all but one for $1.50 apiece, right 
within sight of the ticket window, in- 
side the hall. 

This was perhaps the last straw. For 
now the management has arranged to 
have no tickets whatever issued. The 
only way now to get a seat is to bring | 
a quarter of a dollar to the Huntington 
avenue dour, which will be opened on 
Fridays at 12 o’cl»ck noon, when patrons 
will be admitted singly up to the exact | 
number of seats in the second balcony. | 
When 605 persors have. been admitted, | 
the door will be shut. | 

Once inside, there will be two lines | 
formed in each corridor—one facing the 
stairs leading to the side seats, the 
other heading for the stairway to the 
centre seats, In the palcony. When the 
lines have been formed, the ushers will | 
pass along the line, collect the 25-cent 
piece from each person, and hand him 
a programme. At 1:30 the doors to the 
balcony will be thrown open, and the 
selection of seats will proceed on the 
‘first come, first served’’ basis. | 

In the adoption of this scheme the 
management feels that it has found a 
way to circumvent the speculators. And 
in’ soliciting the co-operation of the | 
music-loving public, patrons are re- 
minded of two things—first, exactly 505 
persons, and no more, will be admittea 
when the doors open at noon: and sec- 
ond, only a 25-cent coin will be taken. 
Nickels, dimes and coppers, even of the 
exact amount, will be refused. 








SYMPHONY TICKET (25 contort: on tigor, loth 
centre, in G; excellent seat; twenty-five dollars for 
balance of concerts. Apply re P. O. Box 1966, Boston. 
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BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


Special Announcement 


O stop speculation in the twenty-five-cent tickets to 

the second balcony only for the Friday afternoon Public 
Rehearsals of the Boston Symphony Orchestra in Symphony 
Hall, it has been found necessary to adopt a new plan. 
Beginning next week, for the Public Rehearsals on Friday 
afternoons no tickets will be sold. On Fridays, at noon, 
the Huntington Avenue entrance only will be opened. _Pre- 
cisely five hundred and five (505) persons will be admitted, 
giving each person a seat. Four lines in single file will be 
formed along the side corridors, beginning at the foot of each 
staircase. At half-past one, on the payment of a quarter 
of a dollar, admission will be given to the second balcony, 
where the seats will be, as heretofore, “first come, first 
served.” No changing of places in the line will be allowed, 
and any one leaving his place will forfeit it. No money 
will be changed at the door, and a quarter of a dollar will be 
the only coin accepted. 


CHARLES A. ELLIS, Manager. 


FREDERIC R. COMEE, Assistant Manager. 
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household, and the Erinnye police force 
‘were constantly called ‘n to avenge scme 


‘Under these circumstances we }§ 


can blame the constant use of deep brass 
and woodwind instruments, the inces- 
Sant taps on the gong and clashes of tne 
cymbals, to the subiect rather than to 
the composer’s morbid tendencies. Yet 


all the shuddering of the opening theme, } 
. all the phrases “big with fare’’, 
equal the introduction whiea Tschaitkow- 
sky gave to his 


did not 


thetique’’, an equally dark, but more ef- 
fectively scored representation of gloom. 
Nevertheless the work was sustainedly 
graphic and interesting, even if its hor- 
rors lost something by constant repeti- 
tion. And after the Orestean set had 


| shuddered themselves to death, there 


was some ecstatic music, (probably pic- 
turing the Eumenidean force taking a 
much-needed vacation,) in which glis- 
sando passages upon the harp alternat- 
ed with chimes upon the Glockenspiel. 
We confess that we were not greatly 
in sympathy with the dark topic; the 
furies, dwelling in the darkness of Tar- 


tarus, with black bodies, hissing snakes | 


for hairs, and blood-dripping eyes, have 
no charms for us, and the composer who 
tries to represent such frightful matters 
can scarcely hope to achieve what 
Aeschylus did when he sent his Athen- 
ian audience into hysterics (a few dying 
from fright) by the entrance of his fifty 
Eumenides. 

The picture was, however, dramatic 
and intelligible enough to win the 
hearty applause of the audience, and it 
was an important work, well worth the 
hearing. Now followed a work which 
was cof higher calibre and, although 
composed long ago, it also had the charm 
of novelty. Brahms’s first piano con- 
certo has never been heard in Boston 
with orchestra, although Mr. 
Stasny’ performed the work at a memo- 
orial service to the composer, at the New 
England Conservatory of Music, a few 
peers ago, with Dr. Jeffery at the second 
piano. 


It is a most earnest work, one in 


which pathos and grandeur are nobly . 


combined. It was a fitting number to 
follow the “Oresteia’’, for its majestic 
vein did not clash with the terror cf the 
preceding work, yet formed a good con- 
trast. The opening Allegro possesses @ 
development as subtle as that of Bee- 
thoven, and there is re an easy mas- 


: brid of form apparent that one srcnses 
i = work of a musical giant at once, 


oe is somewhat long-drawn 


it has some touches of ineffable. 
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“symphonic structure demands a 
self-abnega on: on the ] 
the soio artist that ought Mag hid 


public can scarcely app 
scended from Germans, 


land, residing in Paris, ¢ 
violinist, hecoming finally a 


is a combination of varied auatites 


tendencies. He is (jud fe from | 
performance) first of all music 


* rather than a mere pianoevistnomae 
' ought to acknowledge 
that he does not attempt to astonish # 


with cratiinde 


audience, that he does not give his ae 

upper-cuts, or knock-out blows, — 
plays the music sincerely and with ai 
nity. Only once was there a suspici 

of a blur,—in the Adagio,—and in imal at 
every part of the concerto his chief ate 
tention was directed to a good ensembl S. 


At the close of the concerto he was ré 


called again and again,—a surprising re 
sult when the subtlety of the work andl 
the discreet playing of the artist are 
considered. 
thunder school of piano-playing ha 
been pushed to such an extreme that f 
is causing a revulsion in favor of mor 
musicianly work. oe 
We had been promised 
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Smetana’s intense love of country ha 
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rerie of the Hungarian music, but not 
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BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


Special Announcement 


OQ stop speculation in the twenty-five-cent tickets to 

the second balcony only for the Friday afternoon Public 
Rehearsals of the Boston Symphony Orchestra in Symphony 
Hall, it has been found necessary to adopt a new plan. 
Beginning next week, for the Public Rehearsals on Friday 
afternoons no tickets will be sold. On Fridays, at noon, 
the Huntington Avenue entrance only will be opened. Pre- 
cisely five hundred and five (505) persons will be admitted, 
giving each person a seat. Four lines in single file will be 
formed along the side corridors, beginning at the foot of each 
staircase. At half-past one, on the payment of a quarter 
of a dollar, admission will be given to the second balcony, 
where the seats will be, as heretofore, ‘first come, first 
served.” No changing of places in the line will be allowed, 
and any one leaving his place will forfeit it. No money 
will be changed at the door, and a quarter of a dollar will be 
the only coin accepted. 


CHARLES A. ELLIS, Manager. 
FREDERIC R. COMEE, Assistant Manager. 
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manner that is one of the most dramatic 


outcomes of the modern Muscovite 


school of composition. 
That there is much of sensation in the 


overture entitled “The Oresteia’”’ is but. 


natural. The Atrides were one of the 
most uncomfortable of the oid families 
of Greece; murder, incendiarism, rcb- 


bery and lunacy ran rampant in their | 


household, and the Frinnye police force 
were constantly called ‘n to avenge scme 
crime. Under these circumstances we 
can blame the constant use of deep brass 
and woodwind instruments, the inces- 
Sant taps on the gong ind clashes of tne 
cymbals, to the subiect rather than to 
the composer’s morbid tendencies. Yet 
all the shuddering of the opening theme, 


all the phrases “big with fare’, did not 


equal the introduction whie, 'Tschaikow- 
sky pave to his “Symphonie § TI'a- 
thetique”’, an equally dark, but more ef- 
fectively scored representation of ;loom. 
Nevertheless the work was sustainedly 
graphic and interesting, even if its har- 
rors lost something by constant repeti- 
tion. And after the Orestean set had 
shuddered themselves to death, there 
was some ecstatic music, (probably pic- 


| turing the Eumenidean force taking a 


much-needed vacation.) in which glis- 
sando passages upon the harp alternat- 
ed with chimes upon the Glockenspiel. 
We confess that we were not greatly 
in sympathy with the dark topic; the 
furies, dwelling in the darkness of Tar- 
tarus, with black bodies, hissing snakes 
for hairs, and blood-dripping eyes, have 


no charms for us, and the composer who 
| tries to represent such frightful matters 
' ean searcely hope to achicve what 


Aeschylus did when he sent his Athen- 
ian audience into hysterics (a few dying 
from fright) by the entrance of his fifty 
Eumenides. 

The picture was, however, dramatic 
and intelligible enough to win the 
hearty applause of the audience, and it 
was an important work, well worth the 
hearing. Now followed a work which 
was cf higher calibre and, although 
composed long ago, it also had the charm 
of novelty. Brahms'’s first piano con- 
certo has never been heard in Boston 
with orchestra, although Mr. Carl 
Stasny performed the work at a memo- 
orial service to the composer, at the New 
England Conservatory of Music, a few 
years ago, with Dr. Jeffery at the second 
piano. 

It is a most earnest work, one in 
which pathos and grandeur are nobly 
combined. It was a fitting number to 
follow the “Oresteia’’, for its majestic 
vein did not clash with the terror cf the 
preceding work, yet formed a good con- 


trast. The opening Allegro possesses a | 


development as subtle as that of Bee- 
thoven, and there is such an easy mas- 
tery of form apparent that one scnses 
the work of a musical giant at once. 
The Adagio is somewhat long-drawn 
out; it has some touches of ineffable 
beauty, but its proplixity interferes 
with its full effect. In the Rondo finale 
Brahms has a rugged heartiness which 


the troubles of the Atrides has been told _ 
nan overture by Sergei Taneyeff in a 


music than Liszt has givea to the 


we eee 
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been set aside and symphonic effect 
aimed at. | Me 
_ Such a work is a true representation of 
the ideal form of the piano converto,-— 
first an orchestral, second a piano work, 
Liszt, Rubinstein, and ahove all, Chopin, 
have reversed this order, and it is pleas-- 
ant to see it re-established. Hut such. 
a symphonic structure demands a de- 
gree of self-abnegation on the part of 
the soio artist that ought to be especial- 
ly dwelt upon by the reviewer, since the 
public can scarcely appreciate the self- 
obliteration in a grand ensemble. | 


Mr. Harold Bauer is a composite! De- 
gsecended from Germans, born in Eng- 
land, residing in Paris, trained as a. 


violinist, becoming finally a pianist, he 


tendencies. He is (judging from thig 


| performance) first of all a musician, 


rather than a mere piano-virtuoso. One: 
ought to acknowledge with gratitude 


~ is a combination of varied qualities and | 


that he does not attempt to astonish his” 


audience, that he does not give his piano 
upper-cuts, or knock-out blows, but 
plays the music sincerely and with dig- 
nity. Only once was there a suspicion 
of a blur,—in the Adagio,—and in almost 
every part of the concerto his chief at- 
tention was directed to a good ensemble, 
At the close of the concerto he was re- 


' called again and again,—a surprising re- 


sult when the subtlety of the work and 
the discreet playing of the artist are 
considered. Possibly the blood-and- 
thunder school of piano-playing has 
been pushed to such an extreme that it 
is causing a revulsion in favor of mcre 
musicianly work. 

We had been promised a Smetana 
work on Bohemia for the next number, 
but this was changed to a Liszt Hun- 


'garian Rhapsody, the Bohemian work 


being promised for the next concert, 


£ As Bohemia and Hungary both belong 


to Austria, the nominal nationality of 
the work was unchanged, but one could 
not help thinking how much better fruit 
Smetana’s intense love of country has 
brought forth than Liszt’s musical Pap- 
rika. There is more to the Hungarian 


world. Liszt was too much of a cos- 
mopolitan to give great intensity even 


+ to his own national music; Smetana was 
1 above and before all else a Bohemian. 


In a Liszt rhapsody one gets the bizar- 
rerie of the Hungarian music, but not 
the underlying sentiment, a curious 
blending of frenzy and sorrow, a laugh- 
ter that has tears hidden in it. The 
present writer once went into Iiungary 
simply because he had heard a stroll- 
ing band of Tzigany in Vienna, and 
these peripatetic musicians told him 
(when they found that he really loved 
their music) that there were better 
bands in Buda-Pesth. If ever souls 
were swept by the tempest of music it is” 
with these gypsies. Hungarians. Bo- 
hemians and Welshmen seem to have 
the gift of harmonized music above all 
other races; only among these does one | 
find a host of natural composers, and a ~ 
true musician in almost every BYPSY, 
peasant, or miner that one comes” 
across. oF 

All credit to Mr. Gericke for the abso-~ 
lute abandon with which he gave the” 
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NO NOTICES. fre 


S INCE the management of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra does not find it necessary to 
advertise in the Boston daily papers some of the 
business heads of the same are considering the ad- 
visability of refusing advance or preliminary notices 
of the concerts of the orchestra. A daily newspaper 
‘s a business institution conducted chiefly for the 
purpose of giving profit to its owners, because that 
signifies a large circulation for its advertisers. No 
profit, no funds to extend circulation, no circula- 
tion, no advertising. No advertising, no paper. 

The Boston Symphony Orchestra is also a busi- 
ness institution, all the profits going to Mr. Hig- 
ginson, to whom the Boston people, who love good 
music, are under obligations as a business man, 
for if he were not a good business man all his 
desire for good music in Boston would have ended 
in failure. Only on business principles was it pos- 
sible for Mr. Higginson to establish the orchestra 
so firmly as he has. Mr. Higginson wants and gets 
the money for every seat of the concerts in Boston, 
and he is aiming to acquire the same financial suc- 
cess in the New York, Philadelphia and Baltimore 
concerts, and every lover of real good music should 
aid him in attaining this laudable end. 

There is no reason, no logical pretense, no senti- 
mental figment that can be quoted, that can be 
urged or suggested, why the Boston. daily papers 
should not continue in their rule of refusing to 
notice any business of any person or institution 
unless that person or institution advertises. Neither 
the New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, San Fran- 
cisco, London, Paris or Berlin or Constantino- 
politan papers give notices to business institutions 
unless they advertise. Boston papers will continue 
‘n the same direction except for certain limited 
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»phony Orchestra advertises and secures thereby the 
‘advance notices in the papers. 


social or indirect benefits; but benefits must in 
some shape or manner accrue to the men who con- 

duct the papers, for otherwise they would admit the 
suicidal principle that what is worth anything can wl. 
be had for nothing, a principle they will not admit 

Has little as Mr. Higginson admits it or as James 
‘Gordon Bennett admits or as Columbia College O1. 
fadmits or the synod of the Scotch Presbyterian 
SChurch admits it. It cannot be admitted, for it JR 
does not exist. 

If there is no necessity for advertising the Boston , 

‘Symphony concerts there is no necessity for advance r 
notices. The concerts are sold out. The subscrib- 
fers read the advance programs in the program 
‘books. Why then publish advance notices? For 
ithe benefit of the readers? Well, for the benefit of 
the readers the Boston daily papers engage critics aan 
‘the circumference of the reading circle the equiva- | 
‘ent for benefit of the readers. If advance notices 


‘are necessary Mr. Higginson will soon know it, but Piya 7° 
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‘them, which means that it is a loss of space for the 
‘daily papers to print them. 


| Inthe other cities where it plays the Boston Sym- 
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All the papers co- 
operate to increase the interest in the Boston Sym- 


iphony concerts, just as the Boston papers did in the ~ 
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past, and when the subscriptions and sales of the , fines: drafts 
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‘Seats become so successful that no seats need be of- ig * cy 
tered—as it now is in Boston—Mr. Higginson will *fom, the ‘ola 
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sno longer advertise and the New York papers will sft iiency ‘ot 


mm agency of 
also refuse to publish the advance notices. Mr. migndss 


Higginson is under no obligations to the Boston pa- 


ERS. 


pers, for he paid them for the advertising. It is true : 
‘that the criticisms on the Symphony concerts are not 
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as long as they formerly were, but that is due to ™ 


the size of the building lots on which the new sce Arthur,” MEY. 
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Symphony Hall is erected. 
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and he is aiming to acquire the same financial suc- past, and when the subscriptions and sales | ghortly after 1 o'clock ae the ore wont! 
| e z ’ . . "y d Ww ] - 
cess in the New York, Philadelphia and Baltimore seats become so successful that no seats need tea eag Wace the Ma ot aewtnn ian 
ne ’ ore a ee : . . tickets was first outlined it as an-. 
concerts, and every lover of real good music should 1cred—as it now is in Boston—Mr. Higginsd nounced that each person must have a. 
, As: 4 o ; | no | rer adv ‘se and the N York 25-cent coin. On this the management 
aid him in attaining this laudable end. 10 longer advertise and the New York papel insisted. Of the crowd who sought ad-’ 
i ; : ea ti- | mission. yesterday only seven failed to’ 

There is no reason, no logical pretense, no sen 
mental figment that can be quoted, that can be 


so refuse to publish the advance notices.| have the 25-cent piece ready, and those 


so ; eer eee > | seven said they had not been advised of 
iigginson is under no obligations to the Bost that detail. With the money collected 


| programmes were distributed, and at 1:30 


J 
urged or suggested, why the Boston daily papers }. rs, for he paid them for the advertising. It! the doors leading to the seats were? 
t! 


opened, and the four lines moved quiet- 


: ‘nue in their rule of refusing to at the criticisms on theSymphony concerts a ly into’ their places. | 
should not hee s > Only one drawback to the new method 


notice any business of any person or institution as long as they formerly were, but that is C made itself. apparent yesterday, and it 


; . . ; Tejt] t] . - 4 4° ; will be. at once remedied. The doors 
unless that person or institution advertises. Neither Ne size of the building lots on which the.were opened yesterday at 12, but in 


, ; ; deference .to the almost universal re-— 
the New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, San Fran- S\inphony Hall is erected. ‘quest of patrons tho hour will hence- 


cisco, London, Paris or Berlin or Constantino- orth. be 1 o'clock. : a 
politan papers give notices to business institutions 

unless they advertise. Boston papers will continue 
in the same direction except for certain limited 
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SEASON 1900-01. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


Mr. WILHELM GERICKE, Conduetor. 


VII. CONCERT 


SATURDAY, DECEMBER 8, AT 8, P. M. 


Programme. 


MENDELSSOHN. OVERTURE, “ Meeresstille und gliickliche Farht,”’ 
Op. 27. 


FRANZ LACHNER. RECITATIVE, “‘Zwei Jahre sind dah in,’”’ and 
ARIA, “‘Dulde schweige,” from ‘Catharina Cornaro.”’ 


SMETANA. SYMPHONIC POEM, ‘‘From Bohemia’s Groves and 
Meadows,” from ‘‘My Country.”’ No. 4, 


(First time in Boston.) 


WAGNER. VORSPIKL and “‘Isoldens Liebestod,”’ from ‘Tristan 
und Isolde.’’ 


GOLDMARK. SYMPHONY No. 2, in E flat major, op. 35. 
I. Allegro. 


II. Andante. 


III. Allegro quasi Presto. — Trio: Moderato. 
IV. Andante assai, — Allegro alla breve. 
MILKA TERNINA. 


Soloist: 


Miss TERNINA, 


There will be no Public Rehearsal and Concert next week. 





MILKA TERNINA. 





ene ing as it did in the suave meas- 
ures of Mendelssohn to. the ‘inten 
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phrases of Wagner, and including the 
academic calm of Lachner, with the 
rhapsodic freedcm of Smetana and the 
rich coloring of Goldmark. 

The opening number, the “Sea-Calm 
and Prosperous Voyage” overture, 
seemed hardly impressive as a picture 
of old ocean, though it still charmed by 
its frankness and the direct sincerity o2 
its harmonies, Yet despite the tame- 
ness of the picture an audience famaliar 
With ocean liners ‘and ‘‘Northeasters,”’ 
there are still many points in this bit 
of programme-music that retain all their 
effectiveness. In depicting the dead 
calm, the long, sustained harmonies on 


the strings:-(is the subordination of? the 
Wind instruments premeditated?) still 


| give a wonderful picture of the lazy 


PEELED PII ee ore 


monotony of a motionless sea; the flute- 
calls that end this scene of quietude may 
well be taken for the hoatswain’s whis- 
tle, while the lively measures of the 
main part of the overture and the final 
celebration of the coda give a portrayal 
of the happy voyage and save arrival 
that is graphic enough in its way. But 
in spite of the fortunate absence of 
shipwreck and mal-de-mer, there is noth- 
ing in this work that can at ali compare 
with the deijicate, wavy grace of the 
“Hebrides” overture, that daintiest of 


| Mendelssohn’s many water-pictures. 


re - 


Smetana’s Symphonic Poem, ‘From 
Bohemia’s Groves and Meadows,” was 
heard for the first time in Boston. One 
of the set of six national works that 
have established the composer’s fame, it 
displayed the power and simplicity of 
expression that we have learned to look 
for in his writings. But, on the whole, 
it seemed too lacking in coherency, and 
appeared not to have any very definite 
central idea or logical climax. The open- 
ing phrases for full orchestra, with their 
sudden alternations of major and minor, 
give the impression that the Bohemian 
landscape must be rather chaotic. The 
unexpected entrance of a frugal exposi- 
tion seems to irdicate that some learned 
Bohemian contrapuntist has retired to 
the fields to compose in peace, just as 
Beethoven used to write at times in a 
rustic seat in a tree at Schoenbrunn. 

Another change in the music ushers in 
a noble and dignified theme on the 
brasses,.-—doubtless the Hymn of Nature 
referred to in the dedication of the score, 
but suggestive also of the simple and 
forceful beauty that underlies the Teu- 
tonic Folk-songs. With this the music 
loses its incoherence, and is wrought into 
a partial climax filled with the expres- 
sive power that we have learned to exX- 


pect from Smetana. 


The followsa revelof the peasants in 


Bohemia. But thelr mirth is far wild- 


er than the rustic gayety we generally 
find in the world of music, Instead of 
enjoying themselves in the gentle rus- 
ticity of oboes and English horns, as 


. symphonic peasants are expected to do, 


they indulge tn wild outbreaks of the en- 
tire orchestra. More and more fiery 
does their mirth become. as in a Hun- 


a 


> 


deur of “Vysehrad.”’ 


ey Sirated fb a Wares outburst, pees on @. 
-revels are ended. Bi 
~ Yet in spite of its many unexpected < 
changes of character, the work as a’ 
whole has much to commend. If it doe i 
not give as definite a picture of forest) 
life as the rich texture of 


“Waldesweben”, it still has many 


ments of legitimate orchestral beauty. | 
The reviewer may be pardoned, hows’ 
ever, for indulging in a shade of disap-~ 
pointment when this number is com-— 
pared with Smetana’s earlier works in 
the same set; for with all its beauties it 


is not so convincing as the measured 
rhythm of ‘Vitava” or the stately grans 
It is needless to 
add that the orchestra, under Mr, 
Gericke’s able hand, played the number. 
with all the ease of technique and mas-: 
tery of expression that is so largely due 
to their director’s earnest and thorough | 


work during his earlier sojourn in Bos-. 
- ton. 

Ternina was the soloist of the evenitag’ iy 
and won her usual meed of long-coniin-- 
The Tuachner aria. from: 


ued applause. 
“Catharina Cornaro,”’ was coaventional 
in the extreme, and was of little other 
service than to allow the soloist a chance 
to show her surety of intonation in rec< 
itative and her fluency in cantabile. 
That same perfection of intonation may 
again be emphasized as a model for 
those ultra-declamatory Wagnerian 
singers who at times appear to think 
the true key a matter of uniinportance, 
and who avoid the piteh as thougid 
afraid of being defiled by its touch. 

But it was in Isolde’s ‘‘Liebestod”’ that 


_ the artist arose to her full height. Her 


dramatic powers and triumphs are too 
well known to need reiteration, or de- 
tailed description. A slight lack of force 


-in the lower register, at times, was the. 
only criticism that could be made, and 
this was lost sight of in the fervor of 


the final climax. There are many who 
find “Tristan”? one of the dullest of 


Wagner's works; and (shall we confess. 
it?) the prelude, with its too arbitrary 
. leit-motiven, seemed just a trifle lacks 
But the jn 
tense harmonies that form the back-_ 


ing in definite meaning. 


ground to Isolde’s passionate rhapsody 
were given with their full peawer and 
significance, and singer. and orchestrit 


shared in a climax that won its deserved | 
_ meed of applause. . 


The concert came to an end with Gold- 
mark’s second Symphory. Mor? dignis 


fied than the ‘Rustic Wedding ‘ Sym-~. 
phony, which is really a suit2, this worig. 
displayed far less of uttractive coloring 
than is usual in Goidmark's writings. 


The opening theme of the tirst 


ment augured well, bu: the promise was 
not fulfilled. The andante seemed ex- 
aggerated and bombastic, and even the 


dainty allegro, with its beautiful . 


well-played trumpet melody, did not: a 
ceed in investing this unequal wor ye 
_ with more than a passing interest. a 
. Arthur ‘Elson. ae 
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‘Mendelssohn’s “Sea Calm’? Is anyti 
| work. 


Performed Perfectly. 


Sagacious Write-up of the Over-_ 


It a Marvellous Composition— 
Symphonic Poem by Sonetana Is 
the Novelty of the Evening. 


_ For the seventh concert of the Boston 
Symphony orchestra in Symphony Hall, 
last evening, the programme was: 


‘Sea Calm and Prosperous Voy- 
..Mendelssohn 


COrmaro’’.. cc cceccccescsecs | 
Symphonie poem, from ‘‘Bohemia’s Groves 
and Meadows,’ from ‘*My Country,’” No. 
‘meloweee Petal als. Stites es 9b 06 04) OOO Tene 
Prelude and ‘‘Love Death,’’ from ‘**Tristan 
and Isolde’’ .. Vagner 
Symphony No. 2, in B-flat, op. 


The soloist was Miss Ternina. 


The overture is the least interesting of | 
that | 
| yesterday, 1 am told, and the 505 chosen 


Mendelssohn’s achievements in 
class of composition, and since it was 
last heard here, it has aged consider- 
ably. Still it may have proved curiously 
attractive to those who are not familiar 
with it, and who followed the descrip- 
tion given of the work in the programme 
book. 

It is to be hoped that some of these 
will be able to give a satisfactory an- 
‘swer to Mr. Apthorp’s query regarding 
the flute calis in the introduction, ‘‘Are 
they the cry of some solitary sea bird, 
or merely an eloquent expression of 


dead silence and solitude?” Perhaps it | 


would be wise to decide in the direction 
of the sea bird, as flute calls to express 


dead silence would not be half as real- | 
detection of the theme “suggestive of | Theatre on a crush opera night, every 


istic as would be dead silence itself. The 


the gurgling and sparkling of the water 
along the ship’s side’ is a neat puzzle 
set by the programmist, especially as 
the gurgling must be audible and the 
sparkling purely a matter of vision. 

hen, too, watching and listening tor 
the dropping anchor and waiting to rec- 
ognize in the last three bars the ship 


coming up to the wharf were probally | 


‘pleasing occupations, notably in view 


of the novelty of a vessel sliding into | 


dock after she has dropped her anchor. 

But, however this may be, the over- 
ture was perfectly read by_ Mr. Gericke 
and delightfully performed by the or- 
chestra, even if they did not make 
quite clear Mr. Apthorp’s claim that 
“there is rot a note in the work that is 
not redolent of the ocean.”’ 

Of course, to pick out one particular 
note, and te request to be shown where- 
in its redolence of the ocean is discov- 
ernble, would be easy; but it is_ still 
easier to take the claimant’s word for 
the veracity as well as the wise pro- 
fundity, of his statement, 

An exceedingly brilliant and_interest 
performance was given of the Sonetana 
poem, which was the novelty of the 
programme. One or two of the six 
movements of which the ee consists 
Shave been given here before. This 
movement is especially, notable, for itg 
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The Goldmark symphony has ‘not “been — 


heard here since it was produced “12 
years ago by Mr. Gericke. or is’ there 
anything in it, except the third move- 
that justified a revival of the 


Miss Ternina sang in the Wagner se- 

ower. 
largeness of vocal style and nobility of 
expression. 


lacking in any high artistic essential. 


she was applauded and recalled with 
tremendous acclaim. The Lachner re- 
citative and aria were scarcely worth 
taking down from the shelf and brush- 
ing the dust from them. The aria af- 
forded the artist an opportunity to give 
a notable exemplification of the art of 
pure sostenuto singing, but even the ad- 
mirable treatment it received failed to 
disguise its utter kappelmeister flavor. 
This performance also won for her a 
great outburst of enthusiasm. 

The programme for the next concert 
is: Water music, Handel; “RHestival of 
Pan,” Converse; symphony No. 4, 
Tschaikowsky. The soloist is yet to be 


announced. 
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The effort vee the perfec- . 
ture by Mr. Apthorp Would Make tion of musical declamation, nor was it 
It stirred the audience immensely, and 


The quarter-in-slot Symphony rehear- | 


sal arrangement worked to a charm 


ones got there without much extra 
palpitation of the heart, But let me 
warn the apopletic and weak-kneed sis- 
terhood that running up stairs is not 
good for the health. It is a great pity 


that Symphony Hall is a cut above 
standees. They should have been con- 


sidered in the construction, for, after 
all that is said to the contrary, in a 
fireproof building the presence of a 


—— 


standing crowéd inspires a certain satis- | 


faction, not merely in the box office, 
but with people who sit in high-priced 
seats. It gives an air of popularity 
to the occasion. What is more exciting, 
for instance, than to see the Boston 


seat, every square foot of standing 
room occupied, and a surplus even out 
in the lobbies! Such an audience is an 
inspiration. But Symphony Hall is not 
to be ‘dropped into’’ unadvisedly or 
by ‘‘accident.”’ 


of places. 


There is no such thing , 
as ‘‘a stand up seat’’ in its elegant scale 


| not get nowadays. 
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Symphony Hall: 


Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra 


The programme of the seventh symphony 
concert, given in Symphony Hall on Satur- 
day evening, was: | , 


Mendelssohn: Overture, ‘‘Meeresstille und - 
liche Fahrt,’’ opus 27. ects 
aba.” he ig gl re yt ov “Zwei Jahre sind 
d a ria, ‘‘Daulde, sch se,”” 

Catharina Cornaro.’’ oe ee 
a oa oe te Poem, 

Groves and Meadows,’’ . ye 
Me Country,” omy from the Cyclus, 

“irst time in Boston.) 

Wagner: Prelude and ‘‘Isoldens Liebestod,.’’ from 
Tristan und Isolde.’’ 
Goldmark: Symphony No. 2 
@pus 35. 
Miss Ternina was the singer. 


‘ ‘“Meeresstille und gliickliche Faht5d5d may 
e said to hold something of a middle rank 
among Mendelssohn’s concert overtures; if 


in E-flat major, 


it fall behind the ‘“‘Fingalshijhle”’ and “A . 


Midsummer Night’s Dream,” it stands 
higher than the ‘‘Melusine’’ and the ‘“‘Ruy 
Blas. _its vivid picturesqueness never 
flags, not even in the rather bourgeois 
coda; it is a perfect tone-poem in its way. 
It is not a work to withstand the attrition 
of frequent performance; but this it does 
Once in a not too short 


| While it can be'listened to with pleasure 


yet. Bomehow it did not seem to me last 
Saturday evening that the performance 
was particularly good; I have heard the 
overture go with more snap before. 
Misfortunes never come singly; on Mon- 
day evening came the Verhey Quintet; on 
Saturday comes Lachner’s aria! O Miss 
Ternina! how could you? Now that a de- 
cent period of mourning for the old Munich 
Kapellmeister has expired—he died 


in this shape? 


_ The evil that men do lives after them; 


ES 


The good is oft interréd with their bones! 


Lachner was thirty-six when he wrote ~ 


this ‘hapless tune; he seems to have made 


the orchestra a repository for things to - 


which he had got used in conducting 
Italian operas, and to have drawn his me- 


lodic inspiration from the male four-part ‘ 


songs dear to the Liedertafel of his native 
| land, a sort of melody which always seems 
preternaturally dry when not bathed in 


beer. The thing is not without its humor- 
ous side, though! The orchestra begins 
with a figure, and Catharina forthwith 
sings: ‘“‘Two years have now gone by;’’ 
two years? why, unhappy Catharina, it is 
now a thundred and fifty-nine years since 


Handel wrote that figure, and not anent a 


poor old man dying by slow poison, but to ° 


the words “Lift up your heads!’’ 

After the rehearsal on Friday afternoon, 
everybody—that is, the everybody of tout 
Boston— was talking about the Smetana 
symphonic poem; I heard people fairly 
rave over it. One musician, who had not 
heard it, but had carefully read the score, 
was in a thrill of joyous expectation of the 
delights to come on Saturday evening. I 


iy" ’ ‘ 
dupe * 


' meadows somehow leaves me cold. _I coul 
not but feel that here was music, written 


‘‘Wrom Bohemia’s | 


| Ternina and the orchestra. 
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“| ing reports set me agog. When I heard the 


composition, I must say that I was not 
tremendously impressed; I was even dis-” 
appointed. Smetana is always genuin ve 
there is not an ounce of affectation abo at 
him; he is generally genial, ingratiating, 
heart-warming. But the sonorous breeze. 
he wafts from Bohemia’s groves and - 

pit 
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by a Bohemian for Bohemians—and for 
none else; there is a tremendous amount - 
of ‘‘Vaterland’’ in it, but not my Vater-_ 
land. Not being under the influence of the 
poetizing force of association, I found my- | 
self a victim to the force of depoetizing — 
association; a good deal in the music re-— 
minded me of things I had heard played 
under the sheltering roofs of pseudo-— 
Oriental kiosques, to the accompaniment 
of drinkables and smokKables. It seemed 
just a thought too naif, an uncomfortable 
reminder of*my own sophistication. The 
performance seemed excellent, full of life’ 
and go. RINE 

The ‘Tristan’? prelude was wonderfully — 
played; here were clearness and accuracy 
together with a burning passionateness! 
And it is a dog’s age since I have heard 
the ‘‘Liebestod’’ so given as it was by Miss 
I even wonder 
whether I ever heard it given so entirely 
weil. These wondrous pages have, as a 
rule, suffered sorely from being played | 
again and again by orchestra alone—with- 
out the singer. Take away the singer, and 
you not only take away what in Wagner’s 
mind was the principal part, but also the 
due dynamic balance wheel of the whole 
thing. With no singer to care for, con-- 
ductor and orchestra are free to rage to 


last {i the top of their bent, to produce what most 


_ Jan. 20—why bring his memory back to us | 


tremendous and overpowering effect with 
the musie they can. And they do not, ag 
a rule, let the opportunity slip. Most of 
our public had, accordingly, got used ‘to. 
hearing the ‘‘Liebestod’’ worked up to a 
climax of sheer physical tremendousness 
that almost seeks its fellow in music. Now | 
this may be all very well in its way; but I 
may be pardoned for saying that it is not. 
Wagner’s ‘‘Liebestod.’’ Some of my read- 
ers may be surprised to hear that, in the 


* original full seore of this great finale to 


“Tristan und Isolde’’—from the first words, 


' “Mild und leise,’’? to the end—there is only 


one single fortissimo-mark, and that comes 
in the harp part! None of the other in-— 
struments is anywhere marked more than 
forte; and this at only two points in the | 
movement. The enormous exaggeration of | 
dynamic force to which we have all be- | 
come accustomed in purely orchestral peed 
formances of the ‘‘Liebestod”’ has, for the | 
most part, been too little toned down when — 
we have had the voice part sung; even 
when the orchestra has not overwhelmed. 
the singer completely, even in those few 
performances where the singer could really © 
be heard, the orchestra has still played ~ 
with a force that threw the voice part inte — 
the second place, so that it seemed an un=— 
welcome and musically incomprehensible — 
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‘all, nothing to the music, but — ‘eally de 
tracted from the effect; I have even felt 
this at times myself. It is quite true that, 
as this movement is too commonly given, 
the voice part says nothing. But Wagner 
knew better than anyone what he was 
about! 
part, being thrown prominently and un- 
mistakably into the foreground that it can 
say anything; it must distinctly be the 
leading, dominant part, and the orchestra, 
merely the expressive, illustrative back- 
ground of the picture. And this indispen- 
sable condition was fulfilled on Saturday 
| evening, for the first time in my recollec- 
tion. The result was that, instead of a 
‘submerging meelstrom of physical tone, we 
got ail the dreaminess, all the rapt ecstasy 
of the thing! It was a ‘‘Liebestod,’’ a death 
through Love—not by strangulation. Only 
at the very last did we get that suggestion 
of submersion, of sinking beneath the 
waves of passion—which came, as it should, 
at the diminuendo and piu piano of “Er- 
trinken, versinken, unbewusst!’’ not at the 
forte of “In des Weltathems wehendem 
All!’ And how royally, soulfully, poetic- 
ally Miss Termina took the lead! That was 
great singing of great music! 

Wiat could have possessed Mr. Gericks 
to put Goldmark’s symphony after the 
“Tjiebestod?”’ It was an error in judgment, 
and not an explicable one, at that. 

When the symphony was first played 
here, in 1888, it made no very good impres- 
sion; now it sounds still worse. I doubt if 
the work was worth much, when new; ic- 
day it is considerably shopworn, faded and 
dusty. The most striking thing in it is 
where, in the trio of the third movement, 
the first trumpet gives a life-like imitation 
of a solo cornettist playing a popular tune 
at a summer hotel; as an imitation, it is 
perfect; as music, rot. In this symphony, 
too, as in Smetana’s ‘‘Groves and Mead- 
ows,’’ there is a deal of ‘‘Vaterland’’—of the 
beer-thirsty sort. Upon the whole, in this 
year of grace, 1900, the symphony has no 
earthly claim to being heard anywhere out- 
side of Vienna. We all like Goldmark’s 
‘“Sakuntala,’”’ and thank him heartily for 
it; but, if his fatherhood of this one over- 
ture is to be made an excuse for forcing us 
to wade through all the disheartening medi- 
ocrity he has put upon music-paver, we 
shall begin to be sorry that he ever wrote 
it. It is presuming too much upon our 
gratitude. We are no Viennese, and the 
fact that a composition comes from the 
Austrian capital is no sort of a recom- 
_mendation to us. Only medical students 
and a few Leschetitzki pupils (by proxy) 
have any associations with the place. We 
in Boston know our Goldmark tolerably 
well; we have no more curiosity about him. 
We love his ‘“Sakuntala;’’ his ‘‘Penthesilea’”’ 
and “‘Sappho’’ we are willing to put up 


a bold man who should try to make us lis- 
ten to it now; and, as for the rest of him, 
no, we don’t want it! There are many Rus- 
| sians and Frenchmen, perhaps an Italian 
or two, whom we are longing to hear more 
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years old! 
| old symphony of Goldmark’s, the very: week 
| h Yorkers 
It is only by Isolde’s part, the voice | that the New 


' nice! 


“pen” has just been 
it is, as far as I know, not 
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down ¢ 
list for this season, and is already two 
To foist upon us this miserable 


have been listening 
to the ‘“Heldenleben,’’ is—well, it is not 
We have every right to kick. 
W. F. A. 
ees 


The program of the seventh Sympho- 


‘my concert was as follows: | 


, Overture 
Aria “‘Dulde, Schweige,’’ 
gpeee Corn ’ 


‘Symphoni¢c Poem 
‘Prelude and ‘‘Liebestod’’ from 
tan 99? 


“Calm Sea and 
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from “‘Catha- = 
aro’ ce nwweccevcceds cence LvaCnner 
Miss Ternina. ; $0 
‘Brom Bohemia’s 
++sh)vearee 


rina 
Groves and Meadowsg’’ .. 


Isolde, Miss Ternina. 


Symphony in E flat, No. 2 


The overture was well played, but 


‘why should this respectable piece by 
‘the genteel Mendelssohn be brought 
forward at this late day? Mr. Apthorp 
said in the program-book: ‘‘The ship's 
slowly and majestically sliding into the 
dock and coming up to the wharf, in 
ithe last three measures, may be cal ed | 
a gem of musical imagery in itself.” | 


a wor 
above the overture to 


night reminds me of a 
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I wish I had Mr. Apthorps faculty for . 
finding such treasures in three medas-— 
ures, °Mendelssohn wrote one great | 
overture ‘‘Fingal’s Cave,’ for this as | 
k of beauty and imagination is | 
“Midsummer 
Night’s Dream’’—but the one play last 
trip to Nantas- 
ket on a Sunday boat; there are moth- 
ers with children and baskets; young 
men with girls and long cigars; and 
ier is a boisterous scene at the land- 
ng. ~ 
Smetana’s Symphonic-poem is not 
equal in power or interest to the three 
that precede; and yet it is a charac- 
teristic work. It was composed in| 
1875, after he began to suffer with the 


‘disease that finally ended in complete 


deafness, hallucinations, madness, 
death, He himself told Zeleny that the 
roaring introduction portrays the im- 
ession made on. the wanderer who 
sees for the first time a Bohemian land- 
scape; that the first passage in G major 
19 as the walk of a naive village-ma d- 
en; that the three-four section describes 
the beauty of nature in the summer at | 
high noon, with the sun at the zenith 
with shadows and glimmerings of light 
in the forest, with twittering of birds. 
“T worked out the contrapuntal task,” 
ne said, ‘‘with ease, for I have prac- 
tised such tasks diligently.’ The 
polka-finale is a harvest or village fes- 
tival. This music is in certain ways 
naive: but the simplicity is that of a 
strong nature who can afford to be sim- 
e: it is never affectation. The more 
hear of Smetana’s music, the more 
Tt wonder at those who name Dvorak: 


early assoc 


. determined 
with, now and then; we used to enjoy his | 
“Lindliche Hochzeit,’’ though it would be | 
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Philip Hale, 


Ciyy,.4N ORCHESTRAL MATINEE. Dee) 


The Boston Symphony Orchestra Plays at 
Carnegie Hall. 


[he second orchestral matinée of the Boston 


Symphony Orchestra was given in Carnegie | 


Hall yesterday afternoon. 
ducted, and Mr. Franz Kneisel was the solo 
violinist in the Brahms D major concerto. 
There was an unusually large audience pres- 
ent and also a very enthusiastic one. Mr. 
Kneisel, who finds time for solo work despite 
his duties as concert master and his quartette 
Playing, read the noble music of Brahms 
with due breadth and sentiment. This artist 
1s an ardent lover and champion of the Brahms 
music; so nothing less than a finished per- 
formance could be expected from him. He 
had played the concerto in Brooklyn on Friday 
night, and perhaps played it with more free- 
dom than yesterday afternoon; this qualifica- 
tion applies to the first movement only, for 
in the lovely adagio—they savy Brahms is no 
melodist!—and in the dashing Magyar-like 
finale, Mr. Kneisel displayed all the resources 
of his art, and brought the work to a trium- 
phant conclusion. It is a shining commen- 
tary on the times that this violinist was re- 
called half a dozen times; and at a matinée 
and after playing a recondite concerto by an 
unpopular composer! In a word the musical 
world is moving and New York, devoted as it 
is to the Wagner music-drama, can still find 
admiration to express for Wagner’s greatest 
contemporary. 

Karl Goldmark’s E flat symphony, which 
opened the afternoon’s scheme, is not re- 
markable music: indeed, it is solemn and 
manufactured shoddy goods. There is more 
thematic invention in his first symphony, 
“The Country Wedding”—a symphonic suite 
rather than a symphony—than in a dozen 
such compositions as this opus 35. The 
composer says nothing very elaborately for 
half an hour. The last movement seems 
the closest-knit and most interesting, but 
that may be because it is the last and not 
the first movement. Of the gorgeous color- 
ing we find in the “Sakuntala” overture there 
is no trace. And it is not too much to say 
that if this symphony were Goldmark’s only 

Claim to distinction he would be the uncle of 
'a@ more celebrated nephew. Rubin Gold- 


| mark’s overture, “Hiawatha,” produced by — 


Mr. Gericke last season at this series of con- 
certs, is of decidedly more pith and moment. 
Luckily for the elder man, we Cannot so soon 
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and his first symphony. In the work unde: - 
discussion the allegro presto and trio evoked 
| applause yesterday. It is a scherzo by Ber 
lioz, out of Mendelssohn—to employ the 
striking terminology of the stud book—and 
it is utterly trivial and orchestrally obvious. 
The trumpet solo in the trio might have been 
written by the late Sir Arthur Sullivan in one 
! of his financial moods. 
The novelty of the programme was an over- 
| ture by Sergei Taneyeff to his opera, “The 

Oresteia of Hschylus.” It is the sixth opus 

of its composer, a pupil of Rubinstein 

Tschaikowsky and the editor and reviser 
| of Tschaikowsky’s posthumous works. 
| Taneyeff—or Taniew—is now theory professor 
' at the Conservatory of Moscow. He has 
1 written quartets, piano pieces and an orches- 
| tral suite. This overture precedes his trilogy 


j which, according to Mr. Philip Hale, is in 


eight scenes. Mr. W. F. Apthorp declares 
that the composition is “a concert piece based | 
on themes taken therefrom.” It begins well, | 
is sombre, is scored after the most approved 
methods of Tschaikowsky and _ contains 
several themes that bear a strong family 
likeness to that master’s own! There are 
also some vapid themes which are quite in 
the Rubinstein manner. The overture does 
not impress one as strong, original or cohe- 
sive, though it has dark and tragio moments. 
Perhaps the key to it is missing. Greek 
themes do not lend themselves to modern 
musical treatment. Even the tam-tam, the 
pianoforte—which was absent—and other 
‘pulsatile instruments do not evoke the shudder 
which was the manifest intention of the com- 
poser. Liszt’s twelfth piano Rhapsody, ar- 
ranged for orchestra by Miller-Berghausg, 
closed most brilliantly a very enjoyable con- 
cert. 
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AFTER A FRIDAY “SYMPHONY”? 
[For the Transcript] 


Through the vast throng, with laggard 
feet there crept 

One rs whose eyes the seal of darkness 
ay, 

A little maid guiding his unknown way; 

While close beside their modest garments 
swept 

The rich habiliments of those who kept 

Incessant chatter of the bright spring day, 

Of summer plans and fashions. Worlds 
away | 

Was he who passed, as one who walking, 
slept— 

Yea, worlds away from light and luxury! 

‘‘Dear God, the rapture of his face!’’ I said. 

Then knew, in realms where but the blind 
may see, : 

On music’s wings upborne and comforted, — 

He had seen visions hid from them and me! 

“Dear God, the rapture of his face,’’ I gaid, 

FRANCES BARTLETT 
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Symphony Hall. 


SEASON 1900-01. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


Mr. WILHELM GERICKE, Conductor. 


VIII. CONGERY. 


SATURDAY, DECEMBER 22, AT 8, 


Programme. 


HANDEL. W A'TER-MUSIC. 
. Andante maestoso. — Allegro moderato. 
. Adagio e staccato. 
. Allegro con brio. — Andante. 
. Allegretto. 
- Menuetto. 
. Allegro molto. 


CONVERSE. “The Festival of Pan.’”” ROMANCE for ORCHESTRA. 
suggested by scenes from Keats’ ‘‘Endymion,”’ op. 9. 


(New.) 


TCHAIKOVSKY. SYMPHONY No. 5, in E minor, op. 64. 
I. Andante. — Allegro con anima. 
II. Andante cantabile, con alcuna licenza: 
III. Valse: Allegro moderato. 
IV. Finale: Andante maestoso. — Allegro vivace. 
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Re nisl | Saat, port its full effect th ay our oa 
| ll: ‘af: phony Or- |. ©2°s: the time is past for making a pie 
Symphony Hall Boston symp Mi i de résistance out of it. The upshot of 7 
‘chestra Wee, 24.14 %O | of which is: Verb. sap. 

The eighth Symphony Concert was given Mr. Converse’s new ‘Festival of Pail) 
in Symphony Hall last Saturday evening, / SUssested to the composer by certal 
the programme being as follows: scenes in Keats’s ‘“‘Endymion’’—is one on 
Handel: Water Music (seven movements). the few works I have heard lately that. made’ % 
Frederick S. Converse: ‘‘The Festival of Pan,” | & distinct impression at the first hearing. 

Romance for Orchestra, opus 9 (New.) | Ifere Mr. Converse has well emerged from | 
ae Symphony No. 5, in E minor, opu® | that rather academic atnrosphere which | 


: re 2) compassed the movement from his 
‘Nothing of Handel's ‘“‘Water Music” had | gyimphony in D minor that Mr. Gericke 
been heard here since 1887-88. Hearing the " gave us in’ 1898-99. Not only is the work 
seven selections given on Saturday even- thoroughly modern—even ultra-modern—in 
ing once more brought 'to mind that old, old feeling and expression, but the composer 
question of the advisability of giving old .ooms to have fallen into this vein quite 
compositions of that sort at concerts now- ‘ naturally, by instinct, and not merely with 
acays. Some of the most ardent and pro- malice prepense. You feel that there is 
found students of Bach and Handel have yo artifice about it, but that, instead of the 
been of the opinion that it is never well to - Hochschule graduated, you now have Mr. . 
give any of their orchestral, or clavier, Frederick Shepherd Converse himself, The 
suites entire; that it is even well to vad thing shows great spontaneity, fertile mel- | 
down the “repeats’”’ in their da capo arias odic inventiveness, a secure mastery over 
as much as possible. If there is one ele- |'.:cal plastics. This, at least, ia my first 
ment in the old suites and partitas, in the impression of it. As for its ideal, poetic ” 
old da capa arias, which more than any} oie IT am still in considerable doubt, 
other belongs exclusively ‘to their own day, owing to one circumstance; I have, to ba 
and is tiresomely antagonistic to the mu- | cure ’a shrewd ‘suspicion’ that theta ds 
sical habits of our time, this element is -really a very glowing poetic imaginative- 
their extreme length and tonal monotony. ness shown here, not to mention true 
In this respect, they are akin to ‘the old warmth of temperament; but I am not sure 
colonial three-hour sermon—once dear to ‘of it yet. What makes me in doubt is that 
our leisurely great-grandfathers, but mani- I have also a suspicion that Mr. Converse 
festly impossible today. | id quite what he meant to, at 
Extreme length is, to be sure, not in it- man TOS 98 7 . 


ast n i h ray he meant to say it. 
self peculiarly characteristic of the old tm a pleted E pe a oe sort, the colertan 
suites and partitas; our modern composers is sith element of immense importance; and, 
are surely not in the habit of stinting them- ‘In ; this “Festival of Pan,’ the coloring 
selves in the matter of time, and some of seems to me all askew. In other words, the 
Ra ttt i AB ga in phe ng wk rs orchestration seems singularly and ruinous- — 


ly inadequate. Mr. Converse has her 
there Js, as 0 mule, @ certain continulty of |prought a very large orchestra into play: 
7 , | but he seems to fail to take any real ad- | 
fixed, and prevents the length of the de- vantago of it. He produces a series of sin- 
velopment from seeming tiresome. More- Big gorgeous hues and nuances, 
over, they contain many elements of va- $ 


| i to veil, rather than 
riety which the old suites lacked; variety of beseiies pu A outlines. i 
tonality, of rhythm, above all, of instru- [2Dfehe"'s: 


mental coloring. The old suites were noth- fink dagaewaly appears en apenas AiG 
ing more than series of short pieces which ase BON: in the orchestra did not* 
had really nothing to do with .one another, Dre « 
save that they wae for the most part in S¢2m to ald, Set as ee call 
the same key; they gave one no sense of other, but, as Phas and well-nigh cancel 
climax, one movement did not prepare the ®nother's oe : ust say that the instru- - 
ear for the next one, their great length was O”¢ ncnreergpet by Converse’s “Bestival Of 
simply length, without any internal logical mentation . much the same impression _ 
reason therefor. And it is this monotony, F@? veda lk rich, sensuous, gorgeous > 
this length without interior justification, UP” ange ll background; the color is. 
that make them tedious to us today. coloring prion ey "massed upon significant. 

All this may seem to apply but ill to 70 sufficiently the piaatios of the Hunter 
what was given of the ‘“‘Water Music”’ last phrases to a pans picture is seen but. 
Saturday; the whole compositon comprises into relief. a through a sunny haze—®& 
twenty movements, and only seven of these vaguely, as sire de soleil, as Zola 
were played. But seven movements would travers une abiky 


ites -e has to grope for its 
make a good, able-bodied suite; and the has Se eceuiuaie though I feel that 
objection holds good with these seven, as mean ng. 


| oetic atmosphere, I am 
well as with the whole of an ordinary suite I am ole pres ad the poetic significance — 
or partita. The thing is too long, runs too Py no mean | 


nverse has to say. The 
much on the tonalities of F major and its of what Mr. Co ate thus ren 
relative D minor. We can in no wise af- composition was i 


| dad by the audience, an 
ford not to hear music of this sort today; cog tl pete 
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“guggest grayhic pictures to me.. It is my 
“misfortune that, whenever Tchaikovsky 
does sv¢gest a picture to me, it is hardly 
‘ever a pleasant one. But that is of minor 
mement. I am not Bouguereu-mad, and it 
+ the vividness and force of the picture 1 
‘most care about. That finale its simply 
wonderful; a march of determined, half- 
savage hordes across boundless steppes, 
through snow and storm, defying fate with 
hot curses and ribald jokes, keeping out 
the cold with Vodka galore, but with eyes 
unflinchingly fixed upon the final victory! 
Pity only that the major 8d and 6th 
take half the vice out of the great theme, 
and make it sound rather abashed and 
sheepish when the victory has been won. 
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This movement, too, was superbly, wonder-— 


fully played. 


I think more might have been made out | 


of the first Allegro con anima; I felt all the 
while that the thing could have been made 
to sound quite otherwise, and better. The 
strumming second theme stood out boldly, 
with none of its pungency lost; but there 
were frequent moments in other parts ofthe 
movement where unbridled fury seemed 
misconstrued as inexorable sternness. The 
rhythm seemed too strict, the great strokes 
lacked vim. I have an idea that I should 
like this movement as well as the finale, 
could I hear it differently played. 

The second and third movements leave 
me colder. In the Andante cantabile, 1 
am still beset by the rather humorous im- 
pression of Tchaikovsky’s having ordered 


a Goldmark theme of Raff—as one would - 


order a French waistcoat of an English 
tailor; the Goldmark part of it is not so 
bad, but Raff is one of the men one does 
not care to be reminded of. And, by the 
way of this, would that Tchaikovsky did 
not remind one so often of Meyerbeer!—nor 
in this particular movement, but in general. 
(Of all the great men who did the Art of 
Music doughty service in their- day, Gia- 
como Meyerbeer is the one whom one is 
most anxious to forget now. Still, to re- 
turn to the Andante, there is much emo- 
tional force in the movement, and no lit- 
tle beauty. The two great interruptions 
‘by the whole orchestra are simply stun- 
“ning; you seem to see Tchaikovsky tear- 
ing up his MS. and stamping on it in blind 
Tage (as if the Goldmark theme delivered 
/ by Raff had ‘‘ceased to please,’ as the 
‘French say)! 

As for the Waltz (third movement), O 
‘Lord! These Russians have a fine knack 
at melancholy. When it is melancholy pure 
and simple, the mere Asiatic blues, one can 
follow them not unwillingly; but when they 
-try to smile and make the best of it, then 
the gloom becomes positively inky. This 
‘(upon the whole, rather graceful) waltz 


EE EE 


‘sounds as if it were danced by a dyspeptic. 


cavalier and a lady with the toothache; it 
' is the very tragi-comedy of “Grin and bear 
it!’ But it is well to play this symphony 
again and again; if not made of such sreat 
stuff as the ‘‘Pathétique” (No. 6), it seems 
to be made of more durable;-you do not teel 
that it will wear out so soon. Perhaps the 
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Handel went from Hanover to England | 
on leave of absence in 1810. The next. 


The next programme is: 


Liszt, ‘‘Mephisto-Waltz;’”’ Mozart, 


550). 
violinist. 
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Handel’s ‘**‘Water Music’’ Is 
Heard and Enjoyed. — 


Score Read with a Fine Apreécia- 
tion of the Spirit of the Music— 
“Festival of Pan” Beautifully 
Played — Splendid Interpretation 
of Symphony No. 5. 

The programme for last evening’s con- 
cert by the Boston Symphony: orchestra, 
in Symphony Hall, was: 

Water Music Handel 

‘Festival of Pan,’’ romance for orchestra, 
op. 9 I’. 8S. Converse 

Symphony No. 5, Tschaikowsky 
The account given of the “Water 

Music” in the programme book by Mr. 

Apthorp has several errors, the most 

glaring of which is the statement that 


error is that after his return to Han- 
over Handel made a second visit to 


| England, apparently without leave. 


a 


On the contrary, he obtained, in 1712, 
permission from the elector to make @ 
second visit, on condition that he en- 
gaged to return within a reasonable 
time. He was stil) in London when the 
elector, then. King \George I. of Eng- 
land, arrived there more than two years 
later. After such a breach of duty, the 
composer could not present himself at 
court,.and by the advice of two noble- 
men he wrote the Water Music and had 
it played under his own direction on 
Aug. 22, 1715, upon a boat in which he 


followed the royal barge; and not, as 
Mr. Apthorp says, at a water party 
given by the King and at a date not 
Known. The King was delighted, and 
forgiveness followed. Mr. Apthorp Says 
that in 1809 Handel ‘‘had accepted the 
post of kapelimeister to the elector of 
Hanover,’ but other authorities place 
the date in 1710... 

These discrepancies are trifles in them- 
selves, especially in the Symphony pro- 
gramme books, which are 
somewhat noted for similar slips; but 1t 
is just as well to disseminate exact in- 
formation oa such points, even down to 
so simple a formality as spelling Hano- 
ver according to the prevailing method. 
It is scarcely wise to pronounce so 
brainy a man as. Rheinberger a duffer, 
and then to go vigorously and success- 
fully on a thoughtless career of ‘per- 
sistent duffering one’s self. |. | 

It was a pleasure to hear the seven 
numbers out of the 21 of which this 
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Beethoven, 
overture to “‘Coriolan,”’ opus 62; Brahms, 
concerto. for violin, in«D major, opus 77; 
sym- 
phony No. 40, in G minor (Koechel, No. 
Mr. Franz Knelsel will be the solo 
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First Performance of Mr, F, S. Con- 


becoming | 


1715 or 1716.’ 
“played on the Thames, in boats, at a 
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Gericke read the score with a fine: fee!- 
ing for the distinctive spirit of the mu- 
sic, and withean absence of stiffness in 
phrasing that might be wisely followed 
more frequently in_ interpreting the 


masters of the Handel periae: generally. | 


The romance by Mr. 
seems, 
“‘Endymion,’’ and is intended to empha. 
Size the contrast between the melan- 
choly of Endymion and the joyous 
pomp of the festival of Pan. . 

Beyond this no more intimate glimpse 
of the composer’s intention is given. 
But the wor!: can be listened to intelli- 
gently without thought of it in any 
aspect of programme music. 


onverse was, it 


abundant in well devised contrasts of 
melody and effect, is strong, richly 
colored and solid in its orchestration, 
and on the whole is not without a cer- 
tain refreshing independence of hack- 
neyed models, while 
shows something closely resembling a 
marked original individuality. 

It is in every way creditable to the 
composer, especially in the realization 


it gives of the larger grasp on his art.‘ 


of which his earlier work gave such de- 
cided promise. The composition was 
beautifully played, was listened to at- 
tentively, and at its close, applauded 
with great force and Yincerity, the audi- 
ence calling Mr. Conv§rse forward twice 


| with much fervor, 


The Symphony, with its lavish abun- 
dance of graceful melody, not invariably 
dignified in itself, but always pleasing 
and made delightfully interesting by 
the ingeniously varied and charming 
treatment, contrapyntal and instru- 
mental, to which if is subjected. The 
interpretation of the work was one of 
Mr. Gericke’s most brilliant successes 
of the season, and its performance 
throughout left absolutely nothing to 
desire. 


The programme for the next concert ' 
Beethoven; ° 


is: Overture, ‘‘Coriolan,”’ 
concerto in D major for violin, Brahms; 
“Mephisto’’ waltz, Liszt; symphony, G 
minor, Mozart. Mr. Franz Kneisel is to 
be the soloist. 
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SYMPHONY NIGHT, 
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verse’s “Festival of Pan,” a Ro- | 


mance for Orchestra—Tiresome | 


Music by Handel. 


The program of the 8th Symphony 
corcert, which was given last night in 
Symphony Hall, Mr. Gericke, conductor, 
was as follows: 
Water Music 
‘"The Festival of Eune 

e , 
Symphony No. 5 Tschaikowsky 
Mr. Apthorp says in the Program- 


Book that the date of Handel’s ‘“‘Water 


Music” is not knewn. “It was ‘either 
He admits that it was 


water party given by the King.’’ 


has made the fi Sone, ell the Ff 
: _ orchestratio 
with the materials he has. ‘used. tr 


Suggested by scenes in, Keais’ © 


\ Spectators attended the royal 
It has | 
' much of genuine poetic feeling, is ample 
'in graces of fancy and imagination, is 


now and then it | 


there are others. 
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“Anecdotes of the Manners and Cusé 
toms: of London During the 18th Cen~ 
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“The King, the Prince and Princess 
of Wales, and a large party of nobil- 
ity, went in barges with music from, 
White Hall to Limehouse. When they 
returned in the evening the cavtains 
(of shipping suspended lanterns in their 
rigging, and the houses on both sides. 
of the river were illuminated, and in- 
credible number of boats led with 
| arty, 
and cannons were continually fired dur- 
ing the day ‘and evening.’’ Hanslick 
gives 1717 as the date, but does not 
name his authority. He is mistaken, 
because in 1717 Handel was not in Eng- 
land. The Water Music, however, 
may have been repeated that year. 

I do not like to keep picking at my 
friend, Mr Apthorp, all the time, but 
inasmuch as he is the compiler of the 
Program-Book, which is advertised as 
for sale and to be sent by mail each 
week to any subscriber, he has a high 
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‘colm thus describes the festivity in’ his. 


|| 
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and holy mission: and he should take]. 


more pains in his statements of fact. 
Thus, I find this sentence in the same 
Program-Book: ‘The yg quoted 
refers to the horn, the instrument 
often known (and Heaven only knows 
why!) as the ‘French horn’,”’ 

Heaven probably does know; 
Thus, I read on page 
998 of Stainer & Barrett’s ‘“‘Dictionary 
of Musical Terms,” a book that is 
within reach of the humblest: ‘The. 
horn, sometimes called the French | 


¢ horn, to distinguish it from the Eng- 


lish horn (cor Anglais), which is alto- 


gether a different instrument,” And 


yet Mr. Apthorp, in the same para- 


but | 


| 


| 


dictionaries! | 
This Water music, they all say, made © 


peace between George 
Elector of Hanover in @ 
shabby manner 
the Baron Kilmanseck—who was Dpos- 
sibly a forbear of Miss Kiimansegg of 
the precious leg. He requested Handel 
to write some music for the King’s 
water-picnic. The monarch heard the 
music, and he exclaimed: ‘“‘Vot a sur- 
brise!’ At any rate his heart was 


1] touched, and he forgave Handel. 


You perhaps remember the inscrip- 


Y tion written by Thackeray for a statue 


of George I. 
“He preferred Hanover to England, 


He preferred two hideous mistresses 
To a beautiful and innocent wife. 


He hated Arts and despised Literature; 
J But he liked train-oil in his salads, of 


And gave an enlightened patronage to 


bad oysters. 
And he had Walpole as a Minister: 


Consistent in his Preference for every 


kind of Corruption.” 
‘Pray, what was Mr. Gericke thinkin 
of when he pulled down from the shelf 
and dusted this tiresome, barren music’? 


This is Christmas week, and even last 


ning somewhere bands were playing 
ena saree bere hearts were light, One 
antiquarian tells us that this Water. 
music is the first work by Handel in 


| h the French horn is to be met | 
with: but even Bo fact—if it be a fact — 

| id not consoie me. 
| the most impdsing figures in the h 


of music. 
* ie of the. few 


Handel is one of 
horal panmggerins 

aster of choral ellects, 1, 
great melodists, his® 


I. and Handel, || 


who had treated the King when he was | 


’ only | 
The go-between was 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
’ 


| 
| 
| 
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graph, complains of the insufficiency of — 


wise 7 ay er vere ees eae Pg on CS bn bihcibed Pr Tu ‘ 4 , ; nicks Ww’ v4 ra Me: 
SLR Seer ee “the ul> “Music”. — Ana comaert a 2 ip Nater }'And through whose soler 
would be toler iftra-modern school, 9-000 tral ana 4 ‘was purely orches- | hearken ipa tule 
if curi sity? Bach was ||. Ber 2ZOVS ‘yy claims that the s mph« ny ; eee ‘these antiques occupied one- } The dreary melody of bedded reeds— oe 
fan at Weimar. Mr. |/treats of ‘some dark | -itual experi of the programme. They we *'In desolate places, where dank moisture breeds” 
: ter i | ndition of a mind read in a duly conservativ te ere he pipy hemlock to strange overgrowth, > 
m to serve an educa i |}torn by impo mem which and contrasted strangely with the uitre: thon want Ey thon talk yrs rv now. tie 
vu how" een seademtie | | . age : ; a4 fair Syrinx thou- > ae 
‘had developed; oo ciieer aa _— pot ences music which followed. This By thy loves milky brow, : es 
‘in tonic and dominant, ut |} a pyictin ston pipes: ween a view to the fee) ee are she ran, 
: or ig sp ek pg : x : e. 1 - n ° ) o 
of kindness to Mr. Converse, =| a e king, George I, with  , ian 
‘piece came next, ee necessary, onl + Soames rset ag Handel, who had. The whole great hymn to Pan is Wag-. 
pats ally ent. | Ss service in Hanover, on furlough, | ner’s “Waldesweben” .in poetry, and one 
-° Mr Converse’s Romance is_one of with haunting themes, and found Eng) | ) » | might w ) i , 
Ac eanes for orchestra. He was. detaii; and there are pages of defiant, did not satan We Bs sige fae ap inp bt he = aA age geen ai 
ipted to this music by Keat’s “En- irresistible passion, ‘There are also musician’s feeli h go js lhe. a eee amme when tae. So 
” he Scene’ played last night marvelous effects gained by the sim- master was s adenily. nce Gade the tone “s hataly farting Ps gn rect 
is. jed “The Festival of Pan.” Mr. plest means. There are spectral bas- Hrieliph’ thron hee ges placed upon the | Given & stately picture without copying 
‘Apthorp says “the composer has kept soons and clarinets, as melancholy : Kilm ne. Handel's friend, Baron |*Wagner, and has joined to the majesty | 
-to himself what parts of Keat’s poem aay es standing by .some black .and , ; limanseck,undertook to rearrange mat- | of the festival the melancholy of | 
he has taken his inspiration from.’ |° y pool, : . ag ni on the king’s making a pleas- | Hndymion. in worthy fashion. ‘The 
Phils Fema ce and) “undergrad Philip Hale, ure trip, up, the ‘Thames, contrived, to | comeyed such mastery’ of the orchestiay 
the ¢ a 3 . wave a boat near the royal barge dis- | achieved such mastery of the orchestra, 
Gastron naked Ree ore eatsT". And | The kin original and beautiful music. | that important works may be confident~ 
yet there are allusions to Pan in the “sage ep Ba attention was attracted, he | ty expected from him; he will gain im 
poem and there is a choral hymn to oe . armed with the mellifluous num- terseness and coherency, and will per- 
| Pan that has been admired. L ee nvited the composer to the barge haps become more directly melodic. Mr, 
' This piece is a marked advance on | DP forgave him his desertion. Converse was called to the stage to pow 
ossibly if we were upon an East ]j his acknowledgments amid great en- 


the excerpt from Mr. Converse’s sym- 
phony. that was played at a preceding | Boston ferry-boat, with the entire sym- thusiasm. 


im age hog od ar rigged . pnony orchestra following us across the | | Then came the crown of the concert, 
‘enough to publish. © ‘‘Ragh’—because ay rain a commodious scow, playing } in the shape of Uschaikowsky’s E minor 
the sonata is distinctly pupil’s work. this music, we might be similarly im- symphony (No. 5) which received the 
The Romance is interesting through- | SS eg might send for Mr. Gericke and }| best reading it has ever had in Boston. 
gut; it ee tion. ihe red gone | nb him for playing Cowen’s Idyllic | Never have we seen Mr. Gericke exhibit 
ee ee striking originality a are | 4 ae tcatinn, Mig wnt: pe aye with }| such oe oa oe aig with a ar Pabst. 
ea there iecfri ‘ ‘ pag ion, but under ordinary cir- | mance. e adhere to our opinion, tre- 
and ova die hse Seueee na plenty gt gel in Symphony Hall, with a } quently expressed, that Tschaikowsky 
to say for himself; in fact, it is sur- ot of modern compositions waiting for }| is the greatest musical product of that 
prising that there is not more con- & chance to appear upon the _ pro- musical country,— Russia; his effects 

grammes, we found the numbers rather f are always accomplished with a surety 
that makes his imitators seem_ petty. 
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stant reminiscence. For in music as 
tepid and unnecessary. 


in literature, the young man hag his 
idols to whom.he pays the honest tri- 
pute of imitation. For a long time, try 
‘as he would, Robert Louis Stevenson 
could not forget Montaigne, Sir Thomas 
rowne, or Wait Whitman. Their 
‘words,, their manner of expression had 
jecome a part of him. In Mr. Con- 
‘verse’s. Romance there is much that is 
suggestive of -out-doors, of sun and) 
‘Re cave and forest and rough | 
ge. There are pages of t.7>. 
there is, throughout the work, | 
ression of a refined and vigor- | 
nker. .He is not afraid to em- | 
se resources of the full orchestra, | 
it | ot brutal, he does not find it) 
mecessary that all the instruments 
should be constantly chattering. There 
in the: Romance than the paro- 
ught of a German music-' 


y * 


authoritative music; 
thematically with 
dence. ‘Then when he wr 
‘spirit, he will not find i 
hint at the fugal form; 
will be taken for grant 
he will kmt his -episode 
gether. He has color and 
nd these are two most desirable qual- 


ie ) o* 

ts aeeherk owsky’s fifth symphony, was 
‘for a long time in Russia placed below 
: fourth, which is more distinctivel 
in feeling. Not till Mr. .vikisc 
. 


ussian 
led: it in. St. Petersburg was it regarded 
at its true value, and it was Mr. Nikisch 
who first brought it out in Boston. Af- 
terward it was led by Mr. Paur end 
r. fsel. Last night it was played 


ag well as with 


read it- sympa- 


It was interesting, in the ‘‘Warter 
Music’, to note the prominent use made 
of the horn: this was because the music 
was intended for an out-door festival; 
at that time the horn was deemed a 
rough instrument, not at all suited to 
the concert room, and when Handel 
subsequently used it in regular concerts 
he was attacked roundly for using such 
a vulgar effect,—which all seems very 
strange when the tender and romantic 


‘tone-color of the instrument is remem- 
_ bered. Of course there was a large 
amount of oboe-playing in the work, for 
this double-reed instrument was over- 
'used by the 17th and 18th century com- 
| posers. 


Now followed a romance for the or- 


chestra. entitled “The Festival of Pan”, 


by a resident composer, Mr. Frederick 
Shepherd Converse. If anyone imagined 
that because Pan was celebrated there 
was to be a large degree of sylvan music, 
pandean pipes, oboes, musettes, etc., 
they were soon deceived, for there 
was broad and heavy scoring and there 
were mighty climaxes which showed the 
modern master. But there was also a 
degree of vagueness that made parts of 
the composition difficult to follow, nor 
could we quite understand Hndymion 
voicing his melancholy in a fugato (the 
work was inspired by “ndymion’’); as 
well expect mathematics in Swinburne 
as counterpoint in Keats. Yet the dig- 
nity of the work reflects well the stately 
invocation of the poet,— 


“Oh thou whose mighty palace-roof doth hang 


From jagged trunks, and overshadoweth 
Eternal whispers, glooms, the birth, life, death 


The utter darkness of that introduction, 
produced by the wood-wind in deepest 
register, has been copied by Taneyeff in 

his “Orestaia’, but not -with such thril- | 
ling power: and just ‘this effect is again | 
present in ‘the “Pathetic”? symphony | 
where the weirdest results are obtained | 
from clarinettes in pianissimo (the com- | 
poser marks “pppp”’, over and over 
again) not to speak of the growls of the . 
divided. contrabasses. And the glory of 
it all is that it is not the modern hyster- 
ics, not the neurotic pessimism which is | 
the ‘blemish of so: much of the music of | 
today, but that nobler “Weltschmerz”; 
that sorrow for wretched humanity, that - 
has existed ever since the days of 


* Sophocles. 


Unlike the “Symphonic Pathetique”, 


this work does not end at the tomb but 


comes to its conclusion with that stur- 
dier spirit which one finds so often in 
the works of Beethoven, who by the 

never. gave a picture of utterly 


| of fig 
' the last. 


musical log 
matic effect. 
of mood, and apprecia’ | 
so. dependent upon mood that criticism, 
itself can never approach to being @n- 
exact science, but every note of the. 


= work appealed to the reviewer on 


oceasion, and he began to wonder Ww : t 
Brahms might have been ha - pos-) 
sessed the emotion of a Tschaikowsky 
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IX. CONCERY. 


SATURDAY, DECEMBER 29, AT 8, P. M. 


Programme. 


In Memory of ROGER WALCOTT. 


SCHUBERT, FUNERAL MARCH, in E flat minor. 
(Scored for Orchestra by FRANZ LiSzT.) 


BRAHMS, CONCERTO for VIOLIN, in D major, op. 77. 
I. Allegro non troppo. 
II. Adagio. 
III. Allegro giocoso, ma non troppo vivace. 


BEETHOVEN, OVERTURE to ‘“‘Coriolanus.’”’ op. 62. 
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MOZART, SYMPHONY in G minor, No. 40, (Koechel, No. 550.) 
I. Allegro molto, 
II. Andante. 
III. Menuetto: Allegro, Trio. 
IV. Finale: Allegro assai. 
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Soloist: 
Worcester. 


FRANZ KNEISEL, Mr. FRANZ KNBISEL. 
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~ Music AND DRAMA 
raed ' 
Symphony Hall: Boston re Or- 


chestra 


The programme of the ninth Symphony 


concert, last Saturday evening, was as fol- 
lows: 

In Memory of Roger Wolcott: 

Funeral March in E-flat minor. 
(Scored for Orchestra by Liszt.) 
Brahms: Concerto for Violin, in D major, opus 77. 
Beethoven: Overture to ‘“‘Cor lolan,’’ opus 62. 
Mozart: ae eny No. 40, in G minor (Kvechel, 


Schubert: 


No. 550). 
Mr. franz Kneisel was the solo violinist. 


The playing of Liszt’s orchestral version 
of Schubert’s funeral march was perhaps as 
fitting a tribute to the memory of the noble 
man we have so recently lost as anything 
else could have been. It was well in the 
spirit of quiet sincerity and unostentation in 
Which his funeral rites themselves were 
conducted, the spirit of all others best in 
harmony with his own. The modest, very 
intimate little march, full of Schubert’s 
peculiar tenderness and Gemtlith, seldom 
Suggesting anything like pomp or “official’’ 
circumstances, seemed to invite us all to 
forget, for the moment, the ex-governor, 
and lovingly remember only the man. And, 
if any one felt the lack of more heroic sug- 
gestions, there was Beethoven’s ‘‘Coriolan’’ 
overture, as eloquent. a threnody, speaking 
of the battles and struggles of a great soul, 
as any in music. I doubt, however, if any 
connection between the overture and Roger 
Wolcott’s name was intended. 

There are all sorts of ways of playing the 
“Coriolan.’’ As the first of Beethoven's 
“unsymphonic”’ overtures, it is a composi- 
lion essentially dramatic in conception and 
expression; although cne of the most con- 
cise things of its kind in existence, every 
note drawing blood, and not a measure 
wasted, it is as full of suggestiveness as 
any elaborate modern tone-poem you please. 
Yet, with all this dramatic and romantic 
side, there is a formal, espectally a rhyth- 
mic, regularity in it such as could almost be 
danced to. Of all the ‘‘modern romantie”’ 


readings of this overture [I have heard— | 


one has | 
seemed to me quite consonant with the spirit | 


by Nikisch, Seidl and others—not 


of the work; they have pulled it too much 
to pieces, lost the main dramatic impression 
through too great emphasis cast upon de- 
tails. Especially has the prevailing ten- 
dency to siacken and sentimentalize the 
tempo of the second theme broken the over- 
ture’s back. Compared with such readings 
of the ‘‘Coriolan,’’ Mr. Gericke’s last Satur- 
‘day evening was distinctly reactionary. 
The whole spirit of the performance was 
strictly classical. Only in that downward 
approach of the first violins to the second 
theme—and perhaps very slightly in the 
first few measures of the cantilena itself— 
did Mr. Gericke hold back the rhythm at 


all, The performance was exceedingly fin-- 


ished, but none the less full of fire, vigor 


er nutiful ¢ Sd 
. Narlormarce of the overture such as I hav 


. @ strong, 


completely into the shade. 


| movable; 


i as it shows its 
| hoven 


| Indeed, ed. 
that one could not but feel the inevitable 


- it was given; 


bily ‘ , ; Lael J bps P 
nue & ~ in i : os a mre 

ody - * . AL i : 

i" ” ‘4 r om he - : 
arness., me Was: ne sition, ry 


long wished to hear. And yet—Oh, what r 
satiable creatures some of us critics are !- 


how that I have heard it, it does not q ft 
satisfy me. 


), ter of the second theme, to be a little exc =p : 


I feel it, in all but that ma WS, 


sive in its own good direction. As the w ore. 
“romantic’’ readings of Nikisch and Selé 
gave only one-half of the picture, this toad 
ing of Mr. Gericke’s seems to give only te 
half. : 
If this overture to ‘“Cortolan”’ suggest | 
anything, it is a tooth-and-nail struggle o ft. 4 
imperious will with inexorable © 


Fate. Nikisch and Seidl, 


with their free-. 


- dom of rhythm, left Fate out of the pic> 
ture; 


eloquently of the inexorableness of Fate 


Mr. Gericke’s iron rhythm speaks 80. 


as to throw the opposing will power almost 
In the one case, 

we had the irresistible without the im-— 
here we have the immovable 
Without the irresistible. In neither do we 
find any true conflict; the “Immortal 

smash’’ is left out! As for that matter of 

holding back the tempo before the entrance 

of the second theme, this is the one point | 
in which Mr. Gericke follows in the foot-— 
steps of his predecessors, though he holds 

back much less than they. Would that, 

just at this point, he did not hold back at 

all! It may be perfectly logical, on gen- 

eral musical principles; but seems to me 

very un-Beethovenish. Beethoven was fond 

of bringing in his second themes unher- 

alded, suddenly, as if you came upon them) 
round the corner; they make irruption, ag 

the French say. And holding back the 

tempo here seems like a ‘‘Here it comes!’’ 

almost like that formal bow and flourish 

with which Weber always greeted the ap- 
pearance of his second themes. Again, I. 
do not like having the ‘theme itself so 
strongly insisted on, after it passes out. 
of the first violins into the middle voices; 
look carefully at the score, and you see 
that this pathetic cantilena is ever trying 

to come to the surface, but that, as soon 

head above water, Beet- ° 
immediately pushes it under; it 
keeps constanily beginning, over and over 

again, but is not allowed to finish. It 

seems to me that here is a case in which 
the general rule—that a cantabile thems 

should always be given a certain promi- 

nence over its ‘‘accompaniment’’—ought to 

give way before a special dramatic inten- 

tion. é 
Mozart’s ever-wonderful G minor sym- 

phony—a work which, with all its old-time 

strictness of form, still stands in the very 
van of modern musical feeling was played 
about as nearly to perfection as one ever 
hears anything played; at once musically < 
and poetically. Every slightest suggestion A 
in the score was given its due weight. | 
the work was so perfectly pla} 


wrongness of the conditions under w 
in too large a hall, with 00 
The extreme string 


large an orchestra. ing 
violins , an¢ 


parts, in particular (first 
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‘Mr. Theodore Thomas played the sym- | tilating machinery of the hall may be a: ae ine aeace™ vat includes -clari-. he second movement is the mg | 
phony here in this second version some cepoe eg to do its work properly, in- nets was used, © | 2 Se beautiful and has some exquisite 6 


twenty years before anyone not ‘ stea of pouring in blasts of chi air 
[ fF | pes seve tt wat compel those within its path to 


»Mr. Kneisel’s playing of Brahms’s violin 

: Vv u WwW 

: rt is wartant tn ite 4 a, a Bag sre “t peng to their raps and coats 
| thing he has ever done here. He takes | The programme for the next concert 


the composition in just the right spirit, i8: ‘‘Jubilee’’ overture, Weber; serenade 
showing forth all its genial, serene beauty. Ne WeGnedt Viaxnens, aenibheny 


Brahms seems, upon the whole, to have | No. 5, in B-flat, Glazouloso, first time. 
been the last refuge for the spirit of se- . . | 
renity and repose in music; he alone, of | NO NOVELTY. 
all the moderns, could paint a blue sky. | Bp  icgetge ta 
| And this concerto is surely one of his sun- | Trl 
niest works. Anything so complete as Mr. | 
| Kneisel’s embodying of its spirit leaves the | A Familiar Program Presented al 
the Ninth Symphony Concert—A 


critic helpless; you can not talk or write 
Funeral March Played in Mem- 


chestral touches, particularly in the ob 
part, which at first becomes tthe rivals 
the violin in its obbligato work, and” 


’ qe? excellent execution on this occasion. @@= 
ow ih Vi SICA _ § mands an especial word of praise, ~ 
See The double-stopping which is so promi- 


nent in the finale,’ although very diffie” 
Phe Symphony Concert of -Saturday || Cult, scarcely impresses one as so, and it 
presented a programme which was not || Seemed simple enough, as Mr. Kneisel) 
new but was nevertheless very enjoy- {| Played. it. The final climax was well” 
able. It was to have begun with the |) worked up, and at the close of the work. 
gCoriolanus” overture and have included jf the voilinist was recalled again and” 
iszt’s “Mephisto Waltz’; but the la- { again, and was given a wreath of laurel 
mentable death of Roger W®lcott turned |} of Immense proportions. | ‘ 
the first number into a memorial trib- 4. The dignified style that had character. 
ute, and the “Mephisto” was omitted, || 1zed the entire concert thus far was kept” 
the “Coriolanus” overture placed further |f Up by that stately and heroic overture, - 
down the programme, and the concert f the “Coriolanus’’, by Beethoven, Al-— 
begun with Schubert's “Funeral March” || though the work is not efounded upon 


par -, Philip Hale. 
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better than such playing. Then why talk 
at all? } 

The next program is: Weber, ‘‘Jubel- 
Ouverttire’’; Liszi, ‘‘Les Préludes’’; Wag- 
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ner, ‘‘Waldweben,’’ from ‘“‘Siegfried’’; Gla- | 
zounoff, Symphony No. 5, in B-flat major 


| (first time in Boston). W.F. A. 
THE SYMPHONY CONCERT. 
— Hoel de 


Funeral Mareh Performed in 
Memory of Ex-Goyv. Wolcott. 





Mr. Franz Kneisel Heard in the 
Brahms Concerto for Violin—His 
Interpretation, as Usual, Charac- 
terized by Elegance of Style and 
Beauty of Expression, 


The ninth concert of the Boston Sym- 
phony orchestra in Symphony Hall was 
given last evening, ‘with this pro- 
gramme: 


Funeral march, E-flat minor....QLiszt-Schubert 
Concerto for Violin in D, op. 77........ Brahms 
Overture to ‘‘Coriolanus’’............ Beethoven 
Symphony in G Minmor........sccccsees Mozart 


Mr. Franz Kneisel was the soloist. 

The Liszt arrangement of the Schu- 
bert march was performed in memory 
of Roger Wolcott. There was no nov- 
elty on the programme, and the seélec- 
tions are so familiar that it would be 
superfluous to dwell at length upon 
them. Mr. Kneisel had been heard in 
the Brahms concert before. On this 
occasion, as in the past, his interpreta- 
tion of the work was characterized by 
sincerity of feeling, devotion to the 
composer, elegance of style and beauty 
of expression. Of the exquisitely pure 
intonation, the perfect tecanique and the 
easy grace and flow of Mr. Kneisel’s 
playing, there is no need to discourse 


. at this late date. He was received with 


great acclaim, and at the close of his 
performance was applauded and re: 
called twice with immense enthusiasm. 

It would be interesting to know why 
ah error concerning the place of Mo- 
wart’s death should be perpetuated sea- 
son after season by the programme 
book, in which it is stated that the com- 
Peace ied.in Salzburg, when Vienna was 
‘tn ‘reality the scene of the sad and un- 
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ory of Roger Wolcott. 


The program of the 9th Symphony 
concert given last evening in Symphony 
Hall, Mr, Gericke, conductor, was as 
foliows: | | 


Funeral March in E. flat minor...... Schubert 
(Scored for orchestra by Franz Liszt.) 
Concerto for violin in D major........ Brahms 
Overture to ‘‘Coriolanus,’’........ ... Beethoven 


symphony in G mimor.........c.cccecess Mozart 


The program-book made -some singu- 


| lar statements, which were possibly 


typographical errors. For this was the 
last symphony concert of the 19th cen- 
tury, therefore let us all be good-na- 
tured and generous. 

Thus the program book of Nov. 24, 
1900, announced the fact that Brahms 
is dead: but the program book of last 
night said merely that he was born 


in Hamburg on a certain date. Possi-. 


bly the compiler has received from 
Vienna a denial of the first report. 

The book stated that Brahms’s violin 
concerto was written ‘‘about 1888-89.’’ 
Then Joachim must be the most won- 
derful violinist that ever lived, for he 
played this concerto in a spirit of 
prophecy early in 1879. As a matter of 
fact, the concerto was composed in 
1877 or 1878. 

The book also stated that Mozart 
was born at Salzburg, and ‘‘died there 
on Dec. 5, 1791.’’ Mozart was thought- 
less enough to die at Vienna. 


a 

This concert is. one that demands 
only a passing notice, for the pieces 
played are familiar to all, and the per- 
formance of- them was highly respect- 
able. The Funeral March of Schubert 
was scored for orchestra by Liszt, 
with other marches, for Johann Her- 
beck, about 50 years ago. It was 
played last night in memory of Roger 

Wolcott. The purpose was eminently 

| praiseworthy, but could not a more im- 
, pressive dirge have been chosen? The 
‘march by Schubert is without any true 
; depth of expression. When it is not 
dull and commonplace, it is smugly 
lyrical. 

Mr. Kneisel had played the concerto 
'by Brahms three times at these con- 
‘certs before he appeared last night as 

soloist. He is evidently fond of it. 
' His performance was characterized, as 


| ever, by smoothness, fluency, elegance, 


| scrupulous attention to beauty of tone, 


-and care in phrasing He was most| 
, heartily applauded, and to him was giv- 


/en the victor’s wreath. 


The overture to ‘“Cortolanus” was 
‘read frankly, without the affections 


LT eae 
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in IX flat minor, as distorted by Franz 
Liszt. It was most fitting to pay a musi- 
cal tribute to the memory of one of the 
best-beloved men of-the Commonwealth, 
but we wish that some other than this 
feeble music had been chosen for the 
purpose. This is not one of the gems of 
mortuary music. 

The leading works in this field are the 
march from the ‘‘Heroie’’ symphony, the 


Siegfried funeral music (scarcely to be | 
called a ‘‘march’’), ‘the slow+-movement ' 


of Schumann’s Piano Quintette, Op. 44, 
and the Chopin March for piano, the 
funeral march which had its trio stolen 


to make a popular song,—‘Somebody’s 


ecming when the dewdrops fall’. Even 
Mendelssohn’s Funeral March, scored 
from one of his “Songs without Words” 
by Moscheles. might have made a better 
effect than this prolix effort. 

Now followed Brahms’s Violin Con- 
certo, with Mr. Franz Kneisei as the 
solotst. What authority has the pro- 
gsramme-book for stating that this work 
was composed about 1888-9? And on 
what grounds does it bace its oft-re- 
peated assertion that Mozart died at 
Salzburg? 

Mr. Ixneisel was received with a most 
cordial welcome on the part of the audi- 


ence, a compliment which he at once. 
preceeded te justify by a most masterly | 


performance. All the technical difficul- 
ties melied away as if by magic under 
his wizard’s bow. One can wish for more 
of emoticnal power in this artist's work, 
but from the techincal standpoint there 
is nothing to criticize,—all is perfection. 
There is little to say about the work it- 
self, for it has be@n heard before and 
played by the same artist; like all of 
3rahmse’s concertos it is orchestral in 


its conception and the soloist must needs 


be more 'than a virtuoso if he wishes to 
do justice to such an intricate web of 
musical. developmert. 

It cannot be called the equal of either 
of the two "piano concertos by Brahms, 
nor can jit hold its own beside the great 
violin concerto by Beethoven. But it is 
a work which needs repeated hearing 
for the auditor to become at all familiar 


‘with its subtle beauties, and it needs a 


musician of Mr. Kneisel’s high rank to 
make the meaning clear by good phras- 
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one else in the world could have. eé¢ 





Shakespeare’s play, but inspired by Col+ 
lin’s tragedy on the same subject, it fite 
well enough to the English bard's theme, 
Possibly the work by Collin suited the 
composer better for the terse composi- 
tion which he desired to evolve, for 
Shakespeare’s version gives more jm- 
portance to Volumnia and Virgilia, the 
hero’s mother and wife, than Beethoven 
had room for. 

It is a pity, however, that Beethoven 
did not come under the spell of our 
great poet, that Eleonora von Breuning 
when she taught him to appreciate the 
poets, did not impress the glorious Ger- 
man translations upon him sufficiently” 
to have them transmuted into tones, dure | 
ing his later career. As it is, France, 
which has mangled the literary work of 
Shakespeare almost beyond recognition, — 
has yet given (through Berlioz) some of 
the most remarkable tonal interpreta-. 
tions of the poet, and Germany cannot 


overtop the “Romeo and Juliet” syme- - 
phony, or the “King Lear’ overture. ‘4 
The overture seemed to continue the 
memorial service, for the sketch of the 
Sreat Roman patrician suggested the 
death of our own, although the lattere_ 
day hero was neither scornful of plebe~_ 
ians nor glorying in war, not the ‘eagle 
in a dove-cote” that Beethoven ‘pictures, — 
but something better. The overture - 
was read with fire and emphasis that— 
consorted well wish its theme. It wag. 
the most exciting number of the eve= 
ning. | ue 
_A beautiful and most fitting contrast 
was afforded by the G minor symphony 
that followed; ‘‘The’’ G minor symphony 
by Mozart! Not all the military grands 
eur in the world, not all the modern’ 
gusts of passion, the latest dissonances, 
the newest fashions in orchestration, — 
wiil ever abolish the charm of Mozart; 
as well let Swinburne, or Maeterlinck, 
abolish Wordswerth! To us this G mie 
nor symphony always seems more vale 
uable than the ‘Jupiter’ symphony, 
contemporaneously with which it wag” 
composed. Sane 
Other composers might have achieved 
the contrapuntal skill of chat sympho 
in ©, others might have written thag 
fugue which so loftily begins it, but na 
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“aa m the works of that composer | 
‘attention. The Boston Orchestra, — 
r, Nitkieob and Mr. Gericke, has, at-— 
s times, to do missionary 
| this: atreet Hon, but with dubious re- 
gfe 1a en's concert Mr. Gericke | 

Ae the first of the Brahms 

e reception of the first three 
5 BO chilly that a spirit-ther- 
Eeumbanagd required to measure the 
; and thi in spite of the fact that 
jestra ¥ 5 at-its very best. The last 
ver, was warmly applauded, | 
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a ; 0, for it was not only played | 
st so , but it is by far the best 


nis. 


8 by this time that what 
was ideas. Given an 
a ‘man who could make 


of it, r he ‘was a virtuoso among 
Di + the movement he uses an 


. and borrows: one from | 
<— equipped, he builds 


, _ The idea of his own 


"aay hr to 


a wearisome, and to characterize them 
‘properly one would have to use language 
| | such as that millionaire in ideas, Schopen- 
hauer, employed in speaking of the idealess, 
verbose Hegel. The Brahmeites, to be sure, 
'} fiad much to admire in what they call the 
_“shriek-motive,”’ the “snaris,” the double 


counterpoint, the figures, “now motu recto, 


I ‘pow. motu contrario,” and the “blood-curd-. 


| ding’” ‘minor ninth in the first movement. 


But these things are only for the esoteric | 


devotees. 

It is a long time since the Boston orches- 
tra has played so admirably here as it did 
last night. Even the ‘‘Tannhiuser”’ over- 
ture, which is somewhat outside of its 


“sphere, was well done on the whole, though 
the Bostonese predominance of the fiddies 
and the repression of the ‘brass, even in 
the grand climax at the end, robbed 
that climax of some of its grandeur. The 
‘most welcome piece on the programme was 


a symphonic poem by the unfortynate Bo- 


hemian composer, Smetana, who might have 


‘been as famous as his countryman Dvorak 
had he possessed his melodic originality and 
fertility. Mr. Gericke must be thanked for 
reviving Smetane’s “From Bohbemia’s 
Groves’’ and giving it such a brilliant in- 


; terpretation. It is programme music of the 


“most. refined kind, depicting in tones the 
‘gounds. and. enjoyments of country Mfe, after 
‘the: braggle of Beethoven in the Pastoral 

It is excellent music, bubbling 
1 spirits, tolk-ine, and 


He played the great Schumann 
, with smooth technique and intelli- 


sen ot pean but ins calm, academe, un- 


‘manner that robbed" Mot beg 
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SEASON 1900-01. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


Mr. WILHELM GERICKE, Conductor. 
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Programme. 


JUBEL-OUVERTURE. 


POEME SYMPHONIQUE No. 3, ‘‘Les Préludes.”’ 


WAGNER, ““WAILDWEBEN,”’ from ‘“‘Siegfried.’’ Act II., Scene 2. 


GLAZOUNOFF, SYMPHONY No. 6, in C minor, op. ! 


I. Adagio. — Allegro passionato. 
II. Andante con variazioni. 
III. Intermezzo: Allegretto, — Pili mosso. 
IV. Andante maestoso. 
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as healthy as a child at play. The 
reading was all, that could he desired, 
it did not exaggerate, it did not en- 
deavor to find more in the simple work 
than was really intended by the com- 
poser; it did not as'ttonish,—it charmed. 
And thus the programme ended pleas- 
antly; it gave nothing new (unless the 
weak funeral march be called a novelty), 
but it presented the old in well-con- 
trasted and well-executed manner, and 


therefore the 19th 


eentury revicwer 


ceases his functions amiably. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 
4 The Brahms cult has never made much 
headway among amateurs in New York. The 
Philharmonic Society, for satisfactory rea- 
sons, has given the works of that composer 
very little attention. The Boston Orchestra, 
under Mr. Nikisch and Mr. Gericke, has at- 
‘tempted, at various times, to do missionary 


Louis C. Elson. 


and wearisome, and to characterize them 


properly one would have to use language | 
such as that millionaire in ideas, Schopen- | 
hauer, employed in speaking of the idealess, | 


| verbose Hegel. The Brahmsites, to be sure, 


‘work in this direction, but with dubious re- | 


‘sults. At last night’s concert Mr. Gericke 
‘brought forward the first of the Brahms 
‘symphonies. The reception of the first three 
movements was so chilly that a spirit-ther- 
-“mometer was almost required to measure the 
‘applause; and this in spite of the fact that 
the orchesira was at its very best. The last 
| movement, however, was warmly applauded, 
and deservedly so, for it was not only played 
with much spirit, but it is by far the best 
-of the four movemenis. 

_ Everybody knows by this time that what 
Brahms chiefly lacked was ideas. Given an 
‘idea and he was a man who could make 
‘good use of it, for he was a virtuoso among 
“eomposers. In this movement he uses an 
‘idea of his own. and borrows one from 
Beethoven; and thus equipped, he builds 
‘up a fine movement. The idea of his own 
occurs at the transition to the pid andante 
‘where the horn pours forth what the great 
‘Brahmsite, Mr. Apthorp (apparently with 
‘delighted surprise to find such a thing in 
/ Brahms), calls ‘‘an utterly original melody.” 
‘Tehaikovsky said that Brahms did not know 
‘how to invent a melody; but here is one, 


find much to admire in what they call the 
*“shriek-motive,’’ the ‘‘snaris,’’ the double 
counterpoint, the figures, “now motu recto, 
now motu contrario,’’ and the ‘‘blood-curd- 
ling’’® minor ninth in the first movement. 
But these things are only for the esoteric 
devotees. 

It is a long time since the Boston orches- 
tra has played so admirably here as it did 
last night. Even the ‘‘Tannhauser’’ over- 
ture, which is somewhat outside of its 
sphere, was well done on the whole, though 


the Bostonese predominance of the fiddles 


and the repression of the brass, even in 
the grand climax at the end, robbed 
that climax of some of its grandeur. The 
most welcome piece on the programme was 
a symphonic poem by the unfortunate Bo- 
hemian composer, Smetana, who might have 
been as famous as his countryman Dvorak 
had he possessed his melodic originality and 
fertility. Mr. Gericke must be thanked for 
reviving Smetana’s “From  Bohemia’s 
Groves’”’ and giving it such a brilliant in- 
terpretation. It is programme music of the 
most refined kind, depicting in tones the 
sounds and enjoyments of country life, after 
the manner of Beethoven in the Pastoral 
Symphony. It is excellent music, bubbling 
over with animal spirits, folk-tune, and 
rural happiness. 


gure enough, and a charming one, at that. | Ossip Gabrilovitch was the soloist of the 


‘The other idea is taken almost bodily from 
Be thoven’s ninth symphony, and is even 


| evening. He played the great Schumann 
concerto, with smooth technique and intelli- 


“finer than Brahms’s own “‘utterly original | gent phrasing, but in a calm, academic, un- 


mi elody.’’ Apart from these tit-bits there is 
little to entertain one in this symphony. 
“The first three movements are utterly dreary 


I emotional manner that robbed it of its 
grandeur and most of its poetry and interest. 
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JUBEL-OUVERTURE. 


POEME SYMPHONIOQUE No. 3, ‘‘Les Préludes.’’ 


“WALDWEBEN,”’ from “‘Siegfried.’’ Act II., Scene 2. 


SYMPHONY No. 6, in C minor, op. | 


. Adagio. — Allegro passionato. 
. Andante con variazion1. 


Intermezzo: Allegretto, — Pill mosso. 


iv. Andante maestoso. 
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“toe, MUSIC AND DRAMA 
Well Contrasted Selections in Symphony Hall: Boston Symphony .Or- “realism’’ was complained of, © This a 
Re # ted ates hk f was really no mean compliment to Wagner: 
7 the Programme Presen ed. | chestra _ |p his picturesque suggestiveness was so very 
oS } Le, { Jaw 6 [90 ? : The programme of the tenth symphony | vivid that people mistook it for realism!” 
, | vd) - concert, given in Symphony Hall last Satur- Now there is not a tithe of the realism in” 
Liszt’s “Les Preludes” Effectively day evening, was: ae ‘“Waldweben” that there is in Beet- 
bas Overture Weber: Jubel-Ouvertilre. | hoven’s ‘Pastoral’; there is not a bird- 
ee wevers cue a Mrs | liszt: Symphonic Poem No, 3, “Les Préludes.””  §j note in it that comes from any real bird}. 
Played with aise alee bik oo a re from ‘‘Siegfried,"" Act I the strings do not imitate the rustling of 
Georg Henschel Give Their Last Glazounoff: Symphony No. 6, in C minor, opus 58, | leaves. The scene is not at all realistically 
Song Recital. treated; neither could it well have been,” 
For the tenth concert of the Boston 
. Symphony orchestra, in Symphony Fiall 
‘jast evening, the programme was. 
wie 
- ASS 


_ *Waldweben, 
| Symphony No. 6, in C-minor. eeeeeeer 


There was nothing new in these se- 
lections, but they were well contrasted, 


and, as both conductor and orchestra 
| perform- 
hrough- 

ion 


t symphonic poem seemed 

4 etentious and blatantly 

and to have taken on 

gardeny flavor. The rich 

impressiveness oe ee 

scoring are still interesting, but charity 
*overed any such multitude of | 
eg aed nad by the orchestra- 
tion of It was given with | 


{nspiriti brilliancy, and reaped the 
InsP tiest, applause of the concert. 

An immensely effective performance of 
the spirited eber overture was ac 
corded; but it Is singular how thin the | 
orchestration of the coda, introducing 
“God Save the King’ sounded. Time 
was when this portion of the work was | 
considered a tremendous example 0 
massive and stirring instrumentation. 
‘That was before the advent of the bass | 


tuba, and valve horns, such potent | 


factors in noise making in modern 
music. 


lazounoff symphony gains in in- | 
eaet cad clarity on better acquaint: | 


does not probe as deeply 
onies of that other and 
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Hee r the next concert 

Hi ‘ee and Finale, Schu- 

is: Conce D for violoncello, 
honic Fantasy, ‘In Italy, 


ichard The soloist is to be 


Mr. Hugo Becker. 
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A good ‘‘romantic’’ programme, beginning 
with the arch-romanticist, Weber, then 


passing through Liszt and Wagner to one | 


of the most characteristic modern Russians. 

The “Jubilee” is by no means one of 
Weber’s strongest. overtures; it was an 
occasional piece, and the quality of such is 
proverbial. It had not been played at the 
symphony concerts for certainly over ten 
years, and I must say that I expected to 
find that it had grown pretty old and 
withered, that the second theme in par- 
ticular would sound intolerably trivial. I 
was most pleasantly disappointed. W hat- 
ever Weber may or may not be, he is nearly 
always easily and naturally brilliant; even 
when his themes are not of the highest 
distinction their sparkle is unquestionable. 
The “Jubilee” fairly carried me away; it 
is not in any sense great music, now and 
then it is distinctly trivial; but it breathes 
an atmosphere of festivity; it has an endi- 
manchée air that is very winning and stimu- 
lating: Only that last, ‘God Save the 
King’’ apotheosis made one smile rather 
sadly. 

Neither is ‘Les: Préludes’’ one of Liszt’s 
strongest works. It may be ranked in the 
same class with his pianoforte ““Bénédiction 
de Dieu dans la solitude,’ showing us, not 
the Liszt of the ‘‘Faust’’ symphony or the 
“Mephisto”? walzt, but the Liszt of fashion- 
able operatic fantasias, where succulent 
Italian melodies are bedizened with all sorts 
of ear-caressing finery. But, if ‘Les Pré- 
ludes’” does not show us Liszt in his more 
serious nor his more modern vein, it 
has the advantage, not too common 
with him, of melodic spontaneity, the 
themes are really very beautiful, if not 
particularly distinguished. The develop- 
ment, too, is perfectly clear and coherent; 
the way he makes his theme pass through 
manifold transformations—from that lus- 
cious love melody of the horns and violas 
to the warlike march—is exceedingly in- 
genious, and none the less so for being al- 


‘ways natural and unforced. Then, the 
‘thing has genuine dash and brilliance. It 


was excellently well played, with great 

beauty of tone and all due spiritedness. 
From Weber and Liszt at. their second- 

best, we passed on to Wagner at. his best. 


‘That ‘“Waldweben’’ is surely one of the 


most exquisite tone-poems ever put upon 
paper or played by orchestra. Years ago, 


‘when Wagner’s third manner was newer 


Given the problem, to make an orchestra 
suggest the shimmering of noonday sun-— 
shine through forest leaves and branches, — 
one sees at once that it could not possibly © 
have been solved realistically, but only 
through poetic suggestion and analogy. . 
The song birds, to be sure, might have 
been, to a certain extent, realistically imi- 
tated, but Wagner wisely made no such ™ 


attempt. For did ever bird-catcher’s whistle 
so vividly suggest the sylvan song of birds 
as Wagner’s entirely imaginative flute, 


oboe and clarinet? Then, beside this vivid. 


and beautiful picturesqueness, take the 
nobility, the utter distinction of it all! 


l Take, too, the profoundness of the emo- 
tion it expresses and awakens! The thing. 
is great, all through and all over. And it. 


was played as it deserved, 


After this second hearing of Glazounoff's 
sixth symphony—it was first played here 


last season—I should much like to have 
someone persuade me that the work is not 


terribly tedious. The first movement I 
found decidedly interesting, even something 
/more than that; but the second and third 


movements bored me; I found them nothing 
but dull. As for the finale, I must own that 
T do not understand Russian; and the move- 


ment is not only written in Russian, but in» 
dialect! I have heard admirers of the sym-. 


phony call this finale the best movement in 
it: it may be, but it neither says nor sug- 
gests to me anything. And, when you find 


no meaning in a thing of that sort, you find” 
a good deal of not entirely pleasant noise. 


All of which tends to show that it was 


an excellent idea of Mr. Gericke’s to repeat 


this symphony instead of giving the No, 5 
in B-flat major, as at first announced. A 
man does not win a reputation in his own 


country, like Glazounoff’s, without having 


a good deal in him; and, when he gives us 
a tough nut to crack, let us have as mé > 
perfectly willing, nay, extremely glad, to. 
go through the ordeal as many times as 
Mr. Gericke pleases; I shall even thank him 
heartily for every chance he gives me, It 
is worth while to be bored now and then 
by something you do not understand; it is» 
not painful, like the ennui that comes fro n 
hearing what you feel and know to be pe or. 
Let us have our Glazounoff again; his sym=" 
phony may make a hole in our thick skul % 
yet. W. FL. AL 
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to the Apparent Dalight of the re ‘which deserves to be chronicied. Th A 
‘Audience — Glazounofi’s Sym-f*o be vexed 

not the overture to 


learning of the composer was evident a c 
pes | | expec ect to fin 
phony No. 6, 3 ser 3 . ae ; ed b 
| | “*Zampa’ and the so-called “Largo” by 


through the work, not only in some re- 
wh markable counterpoint but in a fine em- 
appearing. y 
Tne program of the 10th Symphony ' Handel?. 
Corcert, which was given last night 


ployment. of the third Gregorian tone, 
such as might have been expected in old 

in Symphony Hall, Mr. Gericke, con- 

“ductor, was as follows: 
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the old favorites ré- 


Liszt’s ‘‘Les Preludes’’ may be consid- 
ered the hest of his compositions; each 
of his orchestral poems displays a cer- 
tain mastery of orchestration but in this 
work the ideas themselves are often 
lofty and poetic and the work sweeps 
from the dreaminess of a poetic love to 


o*s ; 

Fortunately the latter half of the 
program was of a fresher nature. It 
is always a pieasure to hear “Wald- 

weben” with its ornithological detail, 
land the Symphony by Glazunoff 1s 


ehurch musie of the strictest school, 
But passion was not tyrannized over by 
pedantry; the composer’s technical: 
knowledge was a means and not an end, 

Oddly enough a phrase of the finale 
was exactly (although with rhythmic 


one of the most interesting of latter- 


Symphony in C minor, : 3 
- ‘Weber wrote a cantata for the festi- | 
‘yal that celebrated the 50th anniversary | 
of the reign of Saxony’s King,-but for 
-gome reason or other. the monarch and 
this advisers did not like it, and only 
‘with difficulty did Weber succeed in 
‘having his Jubilee overture, which was. 
b- written after the rejection of the can- 
tata, performed at the grand concert. 
''This concert was a gingular dish to set 
‘before a Saxon King; for the program, 


ture, was made up of an aria from 
Morlacchi’s “Boadicea,”’ a violin con- 
“eerto by an Italian, a duet. by Nicolini, 
a clarinet solo and a quartet by Zin- 
‘garelli. It was for many years the 


day symphonies. 
composer .was put urs 
the sixth was substituted for it. 
the score of the former looks 
colored. 
er hinggrnge ee: 
esting to KnOW 
indisputable talent treated them. The 
fifth symphony is much played in HKu- 
rope and it has excited’ warm discus- 
sion. Why should we not hear it? 
sixth was welcome, for while it is not — 
of great thematic gg it is ex- 
-eeding!l well made. 7 
; seers £0 be porn with orchestral technic, 
“with the exception of Weber’s Over- jl and Glazunoft is in 
' raost : . 
‘The impression made by the first per- 
(eel g is only strengthened by sub- 
sequent 
Testival and in this 
pheny is one of genuine interest. 


The fifth by this 


in rehearsal, 


It is true the 
but it yould be inter- 
how this composer of 


The 


The Russians 


this respect the 
brilliant of the younger school. 


Worcester 
The sym- 
Per- 


at the 
city. 


hearings 


custom to write enthusiastically about | haps the delightful and ingenious varie . 


‘the overture. The slow introduction 
was found to express the deep religious 
feeling of the nation, and the fast 
mevement said, “HTow happy we are to 
jive under such a beneficent ruler! 

And the coda, with the introduction of 
the Saxon. National Hymn, alias ” God 
Save the King,” alias ‘America,’ Was 
supposed to reach the highest pitch of 


tions are the 
| put the first movement 15 full of vital- 


not for the sop thrown 


emy just before the end—is exciting. 
Truly a symphony 


feature of the work, 


movement—were it 
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| power. 
“most inclined to rank Liszt higher than 


the fire of military ardor with graphic 
In hearlng the work one is al- 


Wagner seems to have estimated him as 
a composer. The work was read with an 
abandon and caprice that served to bring 
out its beet qualities. Mr. Gericke has 
always been a great and estimable con- 
ductor but he has never shown such 
freedom and “elan”’ in his readings as 
he is doing this season. 


Now followed Waegner’s ‘‘Waldestwe- 


ben”, that glorious picture of the myr- | 


iad-vciced forest. This 
tones what Keats presents in poetry; 
the “shady sadness of a Vale” speaks 
forth in every measure of the opening 
portion of this work, and  Siegfried’s 
longing and pensiveness grow most nat- 
uraily out of the painless melancholy of 
the forest. “fiyperton’” and “Tin- 


presents in 


dyinicn” present many passages that | 
could fitingiv be printed upon this score | 


and show how “Music and sweet Poetry 
agree”. 

Tor a striking and contrasted end w®? 
had Glazounow’s sixth symphony, one of 
the great works of the new Russian 
school. The composition grows upon 
acquaintance: familiarity, in this case, 
breeds respect and enthusiasm. We be- 
gin to come more and more under the 


ehange) the chief phrase of Liszt’s “Les 
Preludes’’, the one which we have often 
alluded to as being “We Won’t Go Home 
Till Morning’ in disguise. But since “‘We 


Won’t Go Home Till Morning” is a mel-. 
ody that was sung in the Crusades, since © 


it is the chief folk-song of Egypt, since 
it is French National music and English 
convivial melody, we may ailow it to 
pass as belonging to the world in gen- 
eral, like ‘‘God Save the Queen”. 
Ferhaps the end of the symphony was 
extreme, and this is the fault of the 
Russian’ school; it dealt in syncopations 


and “takt rueckurngen” until one’s head ; 


began to swim. Yet it was all. very in- 
teresting nor was it without its touches 
of learning either, for it had a regular 
witch’s cauldron of counterpoint at the 
end, a fugato that suggested all things 
uncanny and weird. 

Altogether then a coneert above the. 
normal. Sometime we hope that Mr. 
Gericke may find it possible to give us 
a2 programme with the modern German 
works placed beside the modern Rus- 
sian, that the two veins may be com- 
pared; Richard Strauss beside Glazou- 
now, Bruckner beside Borodin, that 
might be an object-lesson worth having. 
As it is we pin our faith rather upon 


enthusiastic patriotism. But this over- nh 


ture now seems to be as perfunctory how MUSICAL 


: itten | 
and commonplace as any piece wri't “hee C t of Saturday | 
“ ~ . Symphony oncert of »é ; 

expressly for an occasion. a ponent presented a programme which was of 
acteristic Weberish rush” leads . ve ig || Sustained interest and required no solo- 
‘tudinous measures, the second ¢ Saal ist to make it popular. It began with 
‘of beer-garden grace a. work: ‘| Weber’s “Jubel” overture written to 
the ‘free fantasia, in wee tal {| celebrate the Jubilee of a king of ax 
ing out is jargely of a iy, Rn ony; a good, roistering, festival out 

ature’—to quote from the pros burst which. however, does not ae 
‘pook—shows the composer panting over || trom the strict line of sonata-form. © = 
‘his work. The finale, in spite of all the || coda is built of “God Save the queeail 
‘instruments hard at work, sounds bois-|| masquerading under the title of a 
-terous, not truly sonorous. The oldj' dir im Sjegerkranz”’ and celebrating t 
| war-horse is lame at last; it no longer) Saxon monarch aforesaid. : 5 sana 
aorns the procession: it would be bet-| | There Nivcr Dorrowed as the pailsh 
Se hed ite it}, ody 60 muc orrow ) 
so agen re por n ane Repro | national anthem; Weber and Beethoven | 
sc lncnigy osxemraatid ‘have both used it, and both more than 


>. once; Germany accepts it as her own un- 
“Another old war-horse, Liszt’s “Pre- 


der the title given above, Denmark 
‘ludes,” pranced last night to the evident 


claims it on patriotic occasions nt ‘oe 
United States not omy Clallh 

' de! . udience. Mr. Gericke | L 

delight of the a a wed x 


erica’. but nas used it from the 
+ timé of the Revolution. As early as 
1779 Philadelphia Wwa6 


the Russia than upon the Germany of 
the future in musicial matters,— 

“tind das hat mit seinem singen, 

Der Bareeuther gethan.”’ 

The Germans are all trying to make 
themselves into Wagnerian chromos. 
Louis C, Elson. 


snell of this new school of eomposition, 
while new Germany (with one excep- 
tion, in the case. of Picnard Strauss) 
seems to be stagnant or merely imita- 
‘tive in Music. new Russia is giving forth 
| something that is original, at least so 
'far as the concert-room is concerned. 
It is not too much to predict that the 
90th century may find Russia the leader 
of the world in the large musical forms. 
‘She has a race of natural musicians who 
have studied all the routine that orches- 
tral Germany can give them, and back 
of this they possess graphic and striking 
phases of existence, earnest and wonder- 
fully varied folk-songs, and after all the 
lyrical expression is the foundation of 
all our music. 

In the midst of all the fiery power of 
this young creator, Glazounow, we find 
something of form, and an absence of | 
that spasmodic and hiccoughy treat- VIE BA 
mert which has come to pass for “pas- L : 
gion” in recent days. | | 

The first movement has not the entire __ 
sonata-form but is not altogether form- 
less; it is as clear as Schumann’s sym- 
phonic sonata-allegros, for example. 


Two Symphony Concert Tickets £2 
First balcony centre; D11 and 12, fifteen dollars 


each. Address D. 4., Boston Transcript. 
TuWS|[A] ja 29 
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They say that at certain stations im 
the corridors of Symphony’ Hall red] 
lights will be displayed, with the le-]j | 
gend in plain sight: “This way out ii 
case of Brahms.”’ On ek rr 


singing the tune 
to patriotic words which had been es 
lished*in the “Packet!” that year; ther 
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THE SOLOIST AT 
THE SYMPHONY. 


Symphony Hall. 


SEASON 1900-01. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


Mr. WILHELM GERICKE, Conduetor. 


Al, CONCERT 


SATURDAY, JANUARY 12. AT 8. P.M. 


Programme. 


SCHUMANN, OVERTURE, SCHERZO, and FINALE, Op. 52. 
I. Overture: Andante con moto— Allegro. 
Il. Scherzo: Vivo.— Trio: l’istesso tempo. 


III. Finale: Allegro molto vivace. 


HAYDN, CONCERTO for VIOLONCELLO in D major. 
[. Allegro moderato. 
Il. Adagio. 
IiI, Allegro. 


ee ee ee hla lal el LL LE i A | 


RICHARD STRAUSS, SYMPHONIC FANTASY, “From Italy.’ op. 
I. ON THE CAMPAGNA: Andante. 
Il. AMID ROMP’s RUINS: Allegro molto con brio. 
III. ON THE SHORE OF SORRENTO: Andantino. — Pill mosso 
IV. NEAPOLITAN FOLK-LIFE: Allegro molto. 


HUGO BECKER. 


~ 


The celebrated ’cellist who will play with the Symphony 


+ 


A Le ll A A LLANE 


orchestra this week, and thus make his first appearance in Bos- 
ton, was born at Strassburg, Feb. 13, 1864. He is a son of Jean 
Becker, a violinist, who founded the Florentine Quartet, After his i | Mr. HUGO BECKER. 
father’s death (1884) he was first ‘cellist of various orchestras, He 

now lives at Frankfort, as a teacher in the Hoch Conservatory and | —_—_— 
a member of the Heermann Quartet. 


Soloist: 


a A EE IE FL I ae 


There will be no Public Rehearsal and Concert next week. 
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_ture, Scherzo and Finale.” 
the composer always refused 
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excellence, 


was due to the presence 
Of a soloist. The concert began with an 
animated bit of cheerfulness in the 
shape ot Schumann’s delightful ‘‘Over- 
Although 
to call it 
a Symphony, yet posterity may well 
take issue with him, for with the ex- 
ception of the absence of the slow move- 


The material, 
that of the Symphonies, thought the 


| brightness of the first movement may 


be a trifle more informal than the clear- 


/cut allegro of the Spring Symphony (in 


&8 flat), 
|. the C-major work. 


or the dignified introduction to 
Perhaps this may 
have influenced the composer in refrain- 
ing from the symphonic title, but it 
certainly did not detract one iota from 
the exquisite enjoyment afforded by the 
piece last Saturday. 

The reviewer must confess to an ex- 
treme partiality for Schumann. There 
seems present through all the compos- 
er’s work a ncte of direct joyousness, 
of happy, healthy Sincerity that is ab- 
sent in the subjective intensity of the 
Wagnerian imitators or the somewhat 
turgid glory of the new Russian school. 
Here is no meaningless search after 
vague effects, but a frank, inevitable 


beauty, clear and convincing as the mu- ! 


Sic of the spheres. Here in truth one 

may Say, with Abt Vogler, 

“All we have willed or hoped or dreamed 
of good shall exist: 

Not its semblance, but itself; no beauty, 

nor good, nor power, 
Whose voice has gone 
survives for the melodist 

When cternity affirms the conception of 

an hour.’’ 
and with this tribute the worshippers 
may cease burning incense at Schu- 
mann’s shrine, and proceed to the altars 
of other gods. 

The Haydn concerto for violoncello 
was of the usual straightforward sim- 
plicity, and served as an excellent set- 
ting for the solo work of Mr. Hugo 
Becker. That artist played -with a 
thoroughly delightful directness, and 
purity of tone, and a delicacy that 
seemed almost ‘‘con sordino” in quality. 
HlIs natural, easy style showed a thor- 
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| ing solitude of nature. 
' producing this effect is simple enough 


forth, but each } 


ra 
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or’ Tame. 


Compared with ° the | 


overpowering harmonic thoughts uttéred 


| | by the metaphysical Zarathustra, for ex- 
ment the form is practically symphonic, | 
tco, compares well with }{ 


ample, the Italian symphony seems well- 
defined and easily understood. 

The symphony began with a slow 
movement representing the impression 
given by the Roman Campagna. The sus- 
tained, organ-like harmonies in minor 
key gave an excellent picture of the 
vastness of its solitude. The device of 
using long-continued chords to repre- 
sent the monotone of nature is not whol- 


ly new, but is here employed in a most 


effective manner to illustrate’ the 
thoughts of sombre grandeur aroused by 
the scene. Mendelssohn’s calm at sea 
is cheerful, Wagner’s undertone of the 
flowing Rhine seems part of an wun- 
familiar world, Borodin’s picture of the 
Steppes is weird and somewhat oriental; 
but here was a true picture of the brood- 
The device of 


in principle, and we may scon look for 
some of our American composers to 
write a set of minor chords, held indefi- 


nitely, to represent the undiluted woe of 
| &2 gray day in New England. 


The second movement, depicting the 


| vanished splendor of Rome’s ruins, was 
-more definitely romantic in character. 
Iull of exquisite thematic material, it | 
did not entirely succeed in reflecting the — 


underlying grief that. pervades every 
joy, and was hardly sombre enough to 


- portray the ‘‘Melencolia that transcends 


all wit.’’ ‘The only noticeable sugges- 
tion of ruins came in the prevalence 


1 of syncopations, that had a destructive 


effect on the clearness of some of the 
later themes. 
The third movement, more definite in 


form than the two preceding, was brim- . 
ing over with dainty trills and runs > 
that bore a strong suggestion of water 


in their measures, and at once put the 
composition on the firm basis of pro- 
gramme-music. The finale, too, with 
its development of a popular Italian 


cugh and sympathetic musicianship, and 
won him hearty and well-deserved plau- 
dits.. One or two hardly noticeable 
breaks in tone were the only faults that 
the most sensitive auditor could find, 


cong, kept the musical structure on a 
concrete foundation, so to speak. We. 
learn from it that the Italian peasanits — 
are a race capable of great musical 


and with this‘very slight exception the 
soloist may be accorded full meed of 
praise. Most noteworthy in the way of 
techniaue was his frequent double-stop- 
ping, especially in the trill-passages of 
the cadenza. At the close of the piece 
he received many enthuriastic recalls. 


Now followed the Symphonic Fantasy, | 


“Aus Italien,’ of Richard Strauss. This 


| work, fearfully and wonderfully made, 
has been given here before, but so long 
ago that it was new to many of its au- 
 ditors. 
when Strauss turned from the leader- 
ship of Brahms and other guides in the 


It is a product of the time 


progress. They start by singing one of 
their hest-known street-songs, “‘funicoll- 
funicola,’’ with fullest fervor. Gradu- 
ally the harmonic measures of Strauss 
show them the error of their ways, and 
they no longer indulge in direct melody, 


but cut their theme into small pieces~ 


and begin developing these into re- 


sounding orchestral climaxes with a fer-— 


vor thiat would satisfy the most exact- 
ing professor of composition. The move- 


ment is somewhat lacking in spon-— 


taneity, but is not without its effect, and 
brings the work to a lively close, 


a We : 
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riers ets BIS +0 ' pic uresqu: " ug; thy r mi -f this: 
2 een bt te ees || position can rank with anything you pié 
‘eoncert, which was Symphony Hall: Boston Symphony Or- |j in music: what a vastrieas of sollett { 
Symphony Hall, Mr. chestra BoE ee eas fect ee ae 
| foliose: - : | “ ment! what a spiritual chill comes from 
. _The programme of the eleventh Sym- |; those high tones of the piccolo-flute! It is 
phony concert, last Saturday evening, was - as if, amid the sunshine splendor 6f the 


as follows: landscape, -you suddenly felt the ice Of 


ps BPM, 
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“From . | 
Lure, This concert does rot’ call for ex- Schumann: Overture, Scherzo and Finale, opus 52, mk 
Richar tay 9 tended comment. ha ae | Haydn: Concerto for Violoncello, in D major. loneliness. How the retreating waves rat-. 
ae lng Mr, Hugo Becker, who’ played for : Richard Strauss: Symphonic Fantasy, ‘‘Aus Ital- |. tle over the pebbles on the Sorrento beach! 
oe oich brilliancy of the first time in’ Boston, is a ’cellist of ien,’’ opus 16. And, in the Finale, how admirably the co Yi 


actors | 4 Mr. Hugo Becker was the solo ’cellist. poser has got the swing and lilt of “I 0, 
ty of finger work are important factors) jo 04. reputation, and he showed that } i y g amo, 
of interpretation and ce let ine awae tri saphite ton is deserved. .He chose Schumann’s Overture, Scherzo and Finale |. iamo! without coming near enough to the 
nical fac ; : : 


prising in its rapidity of finger-| a matter-of-fact concerto by Haydn, to had not been heard here since 1897, when it | tune to be trivial; he has retained all its 
“was surprising i 3 : - 


' ‘al- | which Gevaert, I understand, added was played under Mr. Paur. A good deal / life and gs irit, while elim aw 
ang and bowing. | is the w aor Ntehial cadenzas. Since the ‘cellist ‘did not of wate haa passed under the bridges since | ity And the tune is a bit Of need colon " 
ly of violin quality in 7 * unusual introduce a cadenza by Reinecke, we | | . ivht dS Rx, n 
‘but his lower notes are 24 Fy are not} should’ b¢ duly grateful... Mr. Becker i then, as they say in Paris, and one mig itself; you can hardly gO a mile anywhere 
fpewer OF breadth, abe lacking in that} played’ with smooth and _ beautiful well have been in some doubt as 'to how the | in Italy without hearing it. The perform- 
harsh, but appear ns Ba gives to the tone and with a technic that was almost | composition would sound, after so much ance was admirable in the extreme; the 


‘tween the| always sure and at times brilliant. It experience with post-Wagnerians. But it | thing was at once made to “sound well”. 
cello its unique position “ » each in| was a very pleasant exhibition of the : 
violins and basses, Suggesting ea as é 


| “pent t having '| ’cellist’s art. i has kept itself very fresh; it sounded ad- |, and given with due life and forca Per- 
| different parts of a Pg om oh i { Richard Strauss’s impressions of Italy mirably. In one way, better than ever be- | haps somewhat more might have been 
tee wt.” ovaments are two ca- as put into music were revealed to a fore in this city; for, although the acoustics made of that opening cymbal-stroke in the 
‘ i ’ 


fatiee aie Becker e der Uy his skill iz (agg OE onl what Mr. “Arthur ‘Weld of Symphony Hall do not give it overmuch |! last movement; it is reported that, when 
which Mr Becker evidence s sk ' alsa I : ; 


as ‘alth of ‘tone, the distinctness with which |] the work was put into. rehearsal at the | 
sae beer 4k Lhe of Italy in music. Is it not wea p a e 
Meee an pd Se ON yaar fine ee timia chat r, Gericke should make things are heard ‘there allows certain Munich Odeum, Strauss had great diffi- 
ieee end exquisite harmonics, excel- } ng acquainted with Ss ee : rhythmic: details to sg to eee culty in getting the cymbal-player to hit 
ling in his upper register Worms yee eT Sekt originality? ae bint: Samacee | they ny er did in the old ad gi . : j ou || hard enough, he wished him to play it as 
cen Mant t eennation ona amened. nisved at least twice in’ Chicago, once now hear the rest (pardon the bull) before loud as he possibly could. This violence 
was excellent in intonation ¢ d= . : 


TK é' : ind it has been the sixteenth note in that triplet figure of } was rather toned down last Saturday even- 
ingly Byespecnnica. eet a taek tie Se teciaed with great neneae in certain the Scherzo; it no longer sounds like an | ing. But this is a detail. 
oP editors land: if at his future recitals | German cities, as Dresden oe lhcb A ordinary dotted triplet. By the way, I | Mr. Hugo Becker made good his’ high 
‘here Mr Becker shows equal ODED ae , This ote Gilg hylan Say ‘and wonder whether anyone has noticed that | reputation as one of the leading ’cellists 
\interpretating compos!tions rth x | = wees the first piece in the line of this theme of the Scherzo begins as very |] of the world. In matters of technique— 
and a gap aie by tet A be will be | rogratii=mustc with which his name nearly a minor version of ‘the theme of the both left hand and bowing—warm beauty 
[ys Be pon justified. He was very cor- | jg now_ inseparably Sg gt ee eea coda of the preceding Overture? The per- |] of tone, grace and naturalness of phras- 
dially received and the plaudits at the | ander Ritter was the man a formance was exceedingly fine. ing—he evidently ranks with the very best; 


he : ; n absolute music, | " 66 99 ‘ 
close of his performance aever ee ar | oe ch! obi ‘greagary yn th. at eanre wee Richard Strauss’s ‘Aus Italien,” the first || he plays with true virtuosity, in the best 
‘he had made a most favora p a ; temperament he 


‘more fantastic pieces, of which “Don large orchestral work in which he struck || sense. Of warmth of 
haga Schumann number was read in a! Quixote’ and ‘Bin Caged ae yg a ae out into his newer diréction, had not been || seems to have less. But then, even with 
. faultiess manner by Mr Gericke, who | stil unknown to us, it woul these heard here since 1888—not for thirteen all the added Gevaert frills, Haydn’s con- 
certo does not call for much display of 


wwe he sugges- he point to produce one of mn | hin, ite terrible 
| Bawe to the tratrie overture which, chis ' i Sisties than to revive the much years. It seemed something quite terrib 


: are i sting then, though, in spite of its apparent ex- temperament. And, if the truth be told. a 

i out all the earlier suite. Yet there are interest! 5 | Dp ) ; 
Esty Sere Oe ote the wecond part | ages, especially in the third rl travagance, it gave one a foreboding that | ’cello concerto is no longer a source of un- 
[with charming effect. The brilliant | ment, where there are curious ane § they would reckon ill who left Richard ~ mixed enjoyment; one listens to it respect- 


; rracef | . . ffects. The first two . 
treatment as ec AES, 


‘whole performance was one delightful | ana together they beget monotony. Don Juan,’”’ “Tod und Verklirung, Till performer's artistry and virtuosity, not for 


ee 


: » a 1d- Eulenspiegel’ and ‘‘Also sprach Zarathus- | n pleasure. A player like M 
>» Strauss fantasy went ad , *” ® : | eis . ” ones own plea play e Mr. 

di det 4 “tone picture’ being pre- | phere will be no ee, next week, | tra; and, now that we return to this ‘‘Aus | pecker deserves to be heard; he has won 
sented in its proper, fantastic color, the | phe program of Pi tre in G, No. 8; Italien,” we find it to be quite plain sailing, [ that right. By dint of native talent and 
‘finale calling for special CORE AS LIOR: BES apa tage Sih Aled Po: 3: Wagner's logical, and well-balanced. The poetic es- industriously acquired technique and mu- 
ppossibly | becautmusual scoring given to | yfuldigungsmarsch.” Melba will, sing rence of the work, to which one could not f sicianship, he has fully earned the right 
hehe percussion instruments. oe ) an aria from moter) Fs cate be entirely blind even at first, now stands |, 4, play concertos in public; and we, the 
| The next concerts will be given sleet He | Handel’s ‘Sweet Bird. OB. 2t Le out in’ beautiful clearness. Perhaps each f{, public, recognize that right by Hstening to 
and 26, with yaa les pant hs a aa het a ae aS one of the four movements is a little over- | hin But Oh, the lamps have gone out, 
ee 8 Sr atria’ number will com- Boston Symphony Orchestra. WY, : long; but that is a common fault in our the lamps have gone out! It should be. 
prise Haydn's sixth symphcry, Dvorak’s Hugo Becker, the eminent German : times. As a plece of coloring it seems to | saiq, however, that Mr. Becker won a tri- 
RRhapsody” No, 3.and the “Huldigung’s  _ Mr. Hug ¢ the finest | me even finer ‘than any of Strauss’s later | umphant success with the audience, and 
Marsch,” Wagner. Virsa,  violoncellist, who owns one 0 works; true, he has discovered gorgeous | was recalled again and again with unaf- 

— | “Strads,’”’ will be the soloist at the Boston : orchestral hues in his more recent compo- fected ardor. 
| Symphony Orchestra’s first Carnegie Hall sitions such as are not to be found in this | The next programme—for Friday after- 
| k, and Mr. Cortlandt Palmer one; but here he has more variety. ‘There noon, Jan. 25, and Saturday evening, Jan. 
|; concert next week, i tai tony of splendor in the | . 

: Th rammes are: 5 & certain monotony oy | 26 (there being no rehearsal nor concert 

at the second. e prog : coloring of ‘‘Don Juan” and “Zarathus- | thy. week)—is:| Haydn, symphony in @ 
THURSDAY EVENING, JANUARY 17. FOF | i tra;’’ it is as if each one of ‘these works major, “Surprise” (B. & H. No. 6); Mozart, _ 

Ore ae wippeeic, a Diss n esis Seay | , Veer taehioned Qui oF ome end the S6me | aria from “Idomened;’ Dearell ‘Slavonic. 
y cello, | : | é fe | 4 , ; * 

Soe ibaie Fancasie, “tn Italy.” Op. i6 : | : magnificent web, and the only variety you | rhapsody No. 3, in A-flat major, opus 45; 


ichard Strauss | : get comes from different ways of lighting 
the noise of folly,” from ‘“D’Allegro, i] 


del, a, ‘“S t bird that 5s st | 
| SATURDAY AFTERNOON, JANUARY 19. | | It up—holding it to the Hght at different Handel, scena wee at shun’st 


i J Tchaikovsky angles, now turning up, now turning down ” 2, 
§ hony No. 5 chai ® | ’ . ba) 
i Symphonic Variations for piano and i oeminhgy . the light {tself. ‘Aus Italien,” on th baal Fenseroso ed il Moderato Wagner, Hul- 


‘digungs-Marsch. Madame Melba will a 
Symphonic Poem No. ‘3, “The Preludes’’....Liszt hand, shows more original variety of hue, enon Ww, , on 
there is contrast in the colors themselves, | ~-°°*" 8 
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dlers and pianists, who surely deserved | 
to be heard here in concerts of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra,’ — cia 

“Is it absolutely necessary to the main- 
tenance and support of these concerts 
that three or four violinists and a 
‘cellist of the orchestra should appear 
In solos each season? I do not speak 
disrespectfully of the ability of these 
Same players; but why should we be 
obliged to hear them year in and year 
out while visitors of the first rank are | 
excluded? 

The subscribers to these concerts ex- | 
pect and they have a right to expect 
that the most prominent of visiting 
pianists and vioiinists should be en-. 
gaged for these concerts. Why was 
Dohnanyi, who had already had his” 
opportunity, chosen this season instead’ 
of Ossip Gabrilowitsch? The reputation . 
of the latter is not of mushroom | 
growth. And, by the way, is not Maud - 
Powell to play with the orchestra this || 
season? Her performances in Europe | 
during the last two years: have called |, 
forth glowing eulogies from men of in- 
disputable authority. 


_ Fritz Kreisler, the violinist, who will | 
play in Steinert Hall Tuesday night, | 
first appeared here Nov. 9, 1888, in Mu- 
sic Hall, with Rosenthal. He then | 
played Mendelssohn’s. concerto, Wal- 
ter Damrosch led the orchestra. ‘‘Mas- | 
ter” Kreisler and Rosenthal gave three , 
concerts in Bumstead Hall, Dec. 17, 18, 
19 of the same year. 

He was then a boy, for he was born 
Feb, 2, 1875, at Vienna, “He began to 
fiddle when he was 4 years old; and at 
the age of 6, they say, he played a 
-ecncerto by Rode at a concert.in which 
Patti sang. In Vienna he studied under | 
Auber, an orchestra violinist, and then | 
‘under Hellmesberger at the Conserva- 
tory, where he took the first prize at 
the age of 10. Then he went to the 
Paris Conservatory, studied under Mas- 
sart, In 1887 he took one of the five 
first prizes which were awarded. He 
appeared at a Pasdeloup concert, then 
traveled—from Greece to the United 
States. He returned to Paris, studied | 
again with Massart as well as Delibes | 
‘and Godard. He then went to Rome, 
‘where he remained two years, and he 
‘played in Italy and Russia. He served 
‘in-the army and reappeared in Berlin 

in March, 1899. Since then he has been 
hailed as one of the very first of liv- 


‘ing violinists. Mr. Arthur Bird wrote 


of him from Berlin to the ‘Musical 
Record: “He-came, saw, conquered, 


7 


tod. He is a violinist of whom the | 
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The ice-clad steps of Symphony Hall 
gave scores of women something else to 
think about Friday beside the playing 
of Mr. Huge Decker. It was about as 
much as one’s life was worth to skip 
down them through the sleet and get 
the desired electrics. By the way, that | 
‘rehearsal’ turmoil at the crossway ot 
the two avenues makes the crowd sigh | 
for the subway stations. After three 
months’ trial of this new music hali, 
far from the centre of the town, “‘down 


‘town,’ let me add, or I Shall be ac- 


cused of inaccuracy—I have come to the 
conclusion that surface cars are des- 
perately inconvenient! They are in 
everybody’s way when there’s a crush. 
Standing over ankles in mud and slush, 
in danger of being run over by carriages 
and every sort of vehicle, and unable 
to hold up one’s umbrella, is one of the 
pleasant experiences of the stormy 
Symphony rehearsal afternoons, Thank 
goodness, however, it doesn’t always 


rain and snow as it did last Friday. 


ene 


Hugo Becker who plays here on Thursday 
evening, was born on Feb. 338, 1863, in Stras- 
burg, Alsatia, andis a son ot the celebrated 
leader of the Florentine Quartette, dean 
Becker. At theage of 6 his musical education 
was begun with the piano. Then followed the 
violin, and later the violoncello. His first 
teacher was Kannut Kundiger, pupil of Men- 
ter. The theory of music was taught him 
by his father. At the age of 15, Becker had 
already gained the position of court mue- 
sician at the Mannheimer Court Theatre. 
After one vear he resigned this position to 
study solo plaving under Frederick Grutte@ 
macher. 

In the winter of 1880-81 Hugo Becker 
together with his father and his brother and 
sister (Hans and Jeanre), undertook his first 
tour through Holland, Beigium, England 
Austria, Switzerland and Italy. In England 
he made the acquaintance of the distinguished 
‘cellist, Alfred Piatti, whom he had the op- 
portunity to hear many times. Becker, con- 
tinued this tour until the death of his father 
in 1884, when he accepted the position of 
solo-’cellist at the Opera House in Frankfort, 
where he remained two years. Then he 
decided to adopt a concert career, A con- 

erto for ‘ceilo was composed for and dedi- 
cated to him by Eugene d’ Albert. Becker 
has played in concerts conducted by the best 
known musieal directors in the world, such 
as Brahms, Biilow, Grieg, Dvorak, Richard 
Strauss, Joachim. Nikisch, Weingartner, and 
thev are seid to indorse him as the sreatest 
‘cellist of the present time. M. Becker has 
been so fortunate as to secure a ‘cello of 
Stradivarius, which bears the date 1708, @ 
time in which this master was in his glory. 
it was long in a Spanish clo‘ster, from which 
it was taken to Paris and bought by Villiaume. 
Later it was secured by the well-known 
‘cellist, lise Christiana. and after her death 
remained i» her family fora longtime. Later 
it came into the possession of the family of the 
Duke of wartborourh, from whom. some 
wealthy ard infiuential admirers of Becker 
acavired it for him. | 
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Handled by Mr. Gericke. 


? 
Second Time That the Symphonie | 
Fantasy Has Been Heard in This 


City — A Concerto from Haydn 1900-01 


Played — The Sembrich Opera 
Company Gives “Faust.” 


Symphony Hall last evening was: 
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quisite in taste w: hia. 
rendering of the slow movement.” Me 
ap cep an ety success, was 
z | 
cated many Aah ‘PP auded and was re- 
ere will be no rehearsal a 
gett ‘this week. The next OrOnea Lee 
ymphony in G, No. 6, Haydn; aria from 


‘“Idorneneo,”” Mozart; Rhapsody No. 2. ° 


Dvorak; “Sweet Bird,” Mand 
“Huldidung’s March,” el, and 
Melba is to be the i.e Mme. 
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The programme for the llth concert Y 
by the Boston Symphony Orchestra in STRA. 


Overture, scherzo and finale, op. 52..Schumann 
Concerto in D. tor violoncello 


‘The soloist was Mr. Hugo Becker. : 
The Schumann work, one of the! 
brightest and briefest of his orchestral | 


cre | 
compositions, wears very well—much 


better, in fact, than do some of his ' 
larger and more ambitious works. It (he yl 
could scarcely have had a more sym- a 


pathetic, admirably colored and spirited 
interpretation. 
Since the Strauss fantasy was heard 


| 
| 
| 
| | 
Symphonic fantasy, ‘‘from Italy’’..R. Strauss ICKE, Conductor. 
; 
| 
| 


| 
| 


here some 12 years ago, for the first and 2Y 26 AT R P M 
only time, very much of the same kind ’ ’ . . 


has been performed, some of it so far 
in advance of this work, as far as inno- 
vation and incoherency are concerned, 
that on a rehearing of ‘‘From Italy” 
one wonders that it should have been so 
harshly received, for it is clarity itself 
compared with what has succeeded it. 

Indeed, the fantasy, listened to after 
an acquaintance with more recent 
achievements by its composer, really 
sounds melodious, logical anda not in- 
frequently almost genially simple. What 
was formerly considered vague has at- | 
tained to comparative lucidity, and | 
what was considered deafening and une | 
necessary noise now appears to 9e Only 
half noise—massive, rich and compact 
noise, but noise nevertneless. 

The opening moverment is not without 
9 certain imposing nobility, ‘and the 
slow movement has many moments ot 
exquisite beauty that would have stood 
out all the more distinctly if the com- 
poser had known when he had made it 
say all there wa3 in !t to say, and had 
stopped then and there, instead of pad- 
ding it out with scraps ot mere instru- 
mentation apropos to nothing in ques- 


tion. The sumptuous coloring of the et bird that shun’st the noise of folly,”’ 


score.was splendidly emphasized by Mr. 


Gericke, and the whole reading of the | , il Penseroso ed il Moderato.’’ 


fantasy was deeply interesting. 
The Haydn concerto is a charmingly 


l-yracetul work. It seems. that. M. Ge- 
vaert, in addition to writing some dls- 


ANDRE MAOUARRE.) 


creet and excellent cadenzas for the "S MARSCH. 


concerto, has also edited it; but as there | 


was nothing in this edition that sound- | 


ed unlike Hayan, unless indeed it is in | 
some of the mre complex virtuoso pas- 
sages for the solo instrument, no harm 


has been cone the original. 


Mr. Becker has a pure, round and vel- 
vety tone; a masterly technique, par- 
ticularly accented by the surety and the 


fiuency of the bravura passages in 3} BA 


double notes, and his intonation was, 
with the exception of two unlucky slips 
in the opening movement, faultless. 


His reading of the concerto as well as — 


his playing of it was daintily artistic, 
and there was a modest loyalty to the 
composer that cannot in these days of 
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Symphony Hall. 


SEASON 1900-01. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


Mr. WILHELM GERICKE, Conduetor. 


ALL. CONCERT. 


SATURDAY, JANUARY 26, AT 8, P. M. 
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Programme. 


HAYDN. SYMPHONY in G major, “‘Surprise,’’ (B. & H., No. 
6; Peters, No. 4.) 
I. Allegro cantabile. — Vivace assai. 
II. Andante. 
III. Menuetto: Allegro molto. — Trio. 
IV. Allegro di molto, 


MOZART. RECITATIVE, “‘Solitudini amiche,’’ and ARIA, 
‘‘Zeffiretti lusinghieri,’’ from ‘‘Idomeneo.’’ 


DVORAK. SLAVONIC RHAPSODY No. 3, in A flat major, 
Op. 45. 


HANDEL. SCENA, ‘‘Sweet bird that shun’st the noise of folly,”’’ 
| from ‘‘]l’Allegro, il Penseroso ed il Moderato.’’ 


(Flute obbligato by Mr. ANDRE MAQUARRE. ) 


WAGNER. HULDIGUNGS MARSCH, in A flat major. 


Soloist: 


Sn ig eer es 


Mme. MELBA. 
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MUSIC. AND DRAMA 


Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra 


The programme of the twelfth Sym- 
phony concert, given in Symphony Hall on 
Saturday evening last, was: 
| Haydn: hey agers in G major, ‘‘Surprise."’ 

M ‘‘Zeffiretti lusinghieri,’’ el Ido- 

Slavonic Rhapsody No, 3, in A-flat 
major, opus 45. 

Handel: Scena, ‘Sweet bird that shun'st the noise 
of folly,’’ from ‘‘D’ Allegro, il Penseroso ed il 
Moderato.” 

Wagner: Huldigungs-Marsch., ~ 

Singer, Mme. Melba. 

Haydn’s ‘Surprise’ is certainly one of 
his most charming symphonies; not one of 
his deeper ones, but none the less fascinat- 
ing for that. The surprise part of it is not 
quite so astonishing now as it used to be; 
as far back as 1853-54, Julien would reén- 
force Haydn's ‘“Paukenschlag”’ 
giant bass-drum that really did make peo- 
| ple jump. 


Symphony Hall: 
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And similar sudden fortissimo | 


chords in Rossini’s operas long since threw | 


Haydn’s ‘“‘surprise’’ But 
this isolated effect 
element in the symphony, after all; 


enough of a hook to hang a title on. 


into the shade. 


just 
We 


can enjoy the work now, even without be- - 


ing made to jump. 

Dvorak’s third Slavonic Rhapsody sound- 
ed better to me last Saturday than when 
it was first played here, five years ago. It 
{is no tremendous composition, but very 
pleasant music, agreeably scored. And, 
by the way, Dvorak’s orchestration is be- 
ginning to sound deceptively classic; its 
one-time gorgeousness seems not to have 


is no very important — 


been in particularly fast colors, and a few | 


years’ washing has considerably faded it. 


tain amount of go. 

Wagner’s Huldigungs-Marsch is a horse 
of another color. Here we have gorgeous- 
ness that lasts. Mr. Gericke read the march 
with distinguished sanity; it has too often 
been played here with an excess of noisi- 
ness, with a pushing the coloring to a de- 
gree of orgiastic vividness that made it 
less like the glow of a fine Titian or Rubens 
than like the wall of a paint-shop. I will 
not deny that the comparative moderation 
in coloring it showed under Mr. Gericke’s 
treatment seemed a trifle tame. But this 
was merely the effect of retrospective 
comparison; to find the march tame, as 
Mr. Gericke plays it, is like finding age- 
mellowed whiskey vapid, simply because it 
does not ‘‘tear the throat out of you.”’ This 
Huldigungs-Marsch, written for military 
band in 1864, and scored for orchestra, 
partly by Wagner himself, 
thing of Wagner's ‘‘Meistersinger’’ vein, 
his modernized contrapuntal style. 
particularly distinguished in 
melodic invention, it gains force from the 


partly by | 
Joachim Raff, already foreshadows some- | 


ment or two in Rossini’s 
nothing of the Handel-Mazart classicism in 


= 


pe ae 1866, Smeupgaging, "Ear fees sy 

ydioey it through with # friend & qWi 
mains, said that it was at least, ‘ nya 
Bavarian music’—in-spite of its “chroma: + 
whine.” And this was a good deal of” 
admission for Hanslick to make; especie 
ly as, on the same occasion, he said, 1 ~ 
garding the ‘‘Meistersinger’’ overture, that” 
‘in the spectacle of the Nuremberg wolf's 
glen .every thought of music ceases!” 
Eppur’ si muove! Wagner, though buried 
at Bayreuth, is more alive now than ever; 
while Hanslick, though still eating his three 
meals per diem, and (presumably) paying 
his taxes, is dead to all but a small coterie 
of sworn admirers. ; 

Mme. Melba was at her best. Her sing-| 
ing of the very beautiful aria from Mozart’s 


| “Tdomeneo’’ was about as near perfection 


as one can hope to hear:. at once classic and 
Mozartian. I make a distinction between. 
the two adjectives, because we, in this Leip- 
zig-bred Boston of ours, have long been in 
the bad habit of considering ‘classic’” 
synonymous with ‘‘'German,’’ and Mozart 
as an opera composer, was distinctly 
Italian. So also, by the way, was Handel, 
whose “Sweet Bird’” was her second selec- 
tion. It betokens no mean degree of artis- 
try, of fineness of musical instinct, on the 
part of so thoroughly Italian a singer as 
Mme. Melba—birth goes for nothing, train- 
ing and association are everything!—to do 
full justice to the essentially classic spirit © 
of Mozart’s and Handel's writing, and at 


the same time to throw its Italianism into 


due relief . The Italian things she is most 
identified with—Bellini, Donizetti, Rossini— 
are in quite a different vein; saving a mo- 
‘‘Barbiere,”’ with 


them. And it would have been so easy for 
a singer of Mme. Melba’s associations to 
sing “Ziffiretti lushinghieri’’ and ‘Sweet 


| Bird’’ with a would-be-classic “piety” that 
smacked of Teutonic heaviness. 
But the thing still has charm and a cer- | Perhaps, have been still easier for her to 
_ sing 


| sospiri,’”’ with a dramatic excess of accent 


It would, 


them with Donizettian “lagrime e | 
that did them grievous wrong. But no, she 
lei) neither into Scylla nor Charybdis, but 
sang the two airs with thoroughly Italian — 
grace and disinvoltura, yet without a touch 
of the Bellini-Donizetti sentimentality or 
mock-heroics. Ah! some people are artists! 
Of the perfection of her technique, I need. 
only say that it seems more and more per-_ 
fect, year by year. Perhaps the purely 
technical result is no finer than when I first. 
heard her sing ‘‘Sweet Bird” at the Paris 
Conservatoire in 1890-91; the coloratura 
seemed quite as facile and limpid then as 
now. But even the greatest singer is no 
Minerva, springing fully armed from Jove’s 
head; the really great ones cannot but go 
on improving. And new Mme. Melba’s © 
coloratura, notably her trill, have gained a 
pungent brilliance which they had not ten, 
years ago. Comparing -her’ singing at- the. 
two dates, one can see all the world-wide 


difference between great technical profi- a 
._ Not | 
point of | 


ciency and. masterful virtuosity; ten yes rs 
ago, she sang perhaps as well as she Ses uM 
now, but now she makes the sparks fly, 
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’T feel like personally thanking Mme. 
Melba, as an artist, for singing the Mozart 
aria, which was caviare to the audience al- 
most’ as a foregone conclusion. Great 
artists owe the upper tenth of a symphony 
audience this sort of sacrifice of personal 
vanity; yet too few are willing to pay the 
debt. Mme. Melba is one of the very few 
now living who can satisfactorily sing such 
an aria as ‘‘Zeffiretti lusinghier!,’’ and, 
noblisse oblige, it is manifestly right for 
her to sing it. Then, Handel’s “Sweet Bird’’ 
is a “sure card’’ anyway; so the _ singer 
could satisfy her artistic conscience and 
reap applause as well. Mr. Maquarre’s 
playing of the flute obbligato to the latter 
song was simply perfect—artistic, duly brile 
liant, admirable at every point. 

The next programme is: Ignaz _ Briill, 
overture to ‘‘Macbeth;’’ J. 8. Bach, Pre- 
lude and Fugue, arranged for orchestra by 
Abert;- Frank van der Stucken, symphonic 
prologue to Heine’s ‘“‘William Ratcliff;’’ 
Beethoven, symphony No. 3, in E-flat ma- 
jor,’‘Eroica,’’ opus 55. The ‘‘Macbeth’’ 
overture and the ‘“‘Ratcliff’’ prologue will be 

_ given for the first time in this city.. 
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the pregramme being: 


Queen Victoria, the singer was re- 
the prograr + SYMPHONY NIGHT, 
Surprise’’ syMphony.....esccccsecsecc: Haydn fy 


ceived with even more spontaneous and 
Atria from **Tdomenee’!: oo ..ssccvkact. .Mozart | e 


hearty greeting than she has before 
been welcomed with. Five times was 
Sluvonic rhapsody, No. 8, Op. 45....... Dvorak : 
scena, with the flute obligato by Mr Scena, “Sweet Bird’’ Handel | Lhe 12th Concert of the Series— 
No Novelty on the Program— 


She recalled to the stage after she had 
Andre Maquarre, Mme Melba was even Huldigung’s Narsch Waguer 
Melba tie Soloist With Her 


retired. 
more appreciated. Especially in the The soloist was Mme. Melba. 
“Sweet Bird” and an Aria From 


Haydn “Surprise” Symphony Inter- 

| preted by Mr. Gericke’s Players— 
The Dvorak Rhapsody Is Also 
Heard—The Audience a Most En- 
thusiastic One, 


The 12th of this season’s concerts by 
the Boston Symphony orchestra, took 
place in Symphony Hall, last evening; 
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In the second number, the Handel 
aria, the second part, the soloist demon- | The programme was not among the. 
Strated the full range of her voice, | Rpt pa «Ae cise 
where with the flutist alone to accom- most interesting that the season has 
pany, her admirable technique and pos- brought forth. The Haydn symphony 
itive tones brought out the brilliancy | cannot be ranked among the master’s 


W. F. A. 


MUSIC AND MUSICIANS 


Yale 
Mme Melba Sings With the/ 


Symphony Orchestra. 


Nong Recital Tomorrow by Mme Sembrich 
—Chickering Hall Opening. 


Elks’ Charity Concert Tonight—Other 
Happenings of Harmonic Interest. 


Mme Melba was the soloist at the 12th 
concert of the symphony orchestra at 
Symphony hall last evening. To the, 
large audience, which was by no means 
content with her two solos, it seemed as 
if this distinguished soprano appeared 
to even better advantage on the con- 
cert stage than in opera. 


of the old, deftly colored larghetto. 


The orchestral numbers were Haydn's 


Surprise’ symphony, Dvorak’s ‘‘Slav- 


onic rhapsody No. 3,’’ and Wagner’s 
‘March of Homage.’’ This was a pro- 
gram of sufficient contrast to satisfy 
most anyone. While Haydn’s sym- 
phony takes its name from the theme 
of the second movement, the andante, 
yet in the third movement the menu- 
etto, allegro molto, with the trio, the 


“musicians are most happily provided 


; 
; 


| 


| 


| 


with material in the development of the 
form. The fourth movement, with the 
homely passages of the variety of the 
festivals on the village green, is a 
rondo that almost subordinates the 
theme which gives the symphony its 
name. 

Dvorak’'s rhapsody gives opportunities 


‘for picturesque effects for the wood- 


wind, the harp and the celli, and the 


fortissimo bursts of the full orchestra | 
Claimed the strengti of director Ger- | 


-icke’s organization. 


The regular and well-defined purpose | 


‘of Waegner’s march, written for the cor- 


Last evening she sang the aria, ‘‘Zef- . 


firetti lusinghieri,’’ from Mozart’s ‘‘Ido- 
meneo,’’ and the scena, 


“Sweet bird. 


that shun’st the noise of folly’’ from | 


Handel’s ‘‘L’Allegro, il Penseroso ed il 


Moderato.” The aria she selected for. 


her first number is the opening song of 
the third act of the opera, a character- 
istic Mozart setting. It is a plaintive 
invocation of a love-lorn maiden to na- 


| 
| 


Onation of King Ludwig II of Bavaria, | 
with the swelled harmonies and Wag- | 


nerian turmoil of brass, and the soft- 


shaded march proper was a most effec. | 


tive concluding number. 


This week’s pvrogratn will comprise | 
the overture to ‘‘Macbeth,’’ Ignaz PBrull, | 


for the first time; prelude and fugue, J. 


S. Bach; prologue to Heine's. ‘William | 
Ratclif,’””’ Frank van der Stucken; Bee- | 


thoven’s third symphony. Mr F. van 
der Stucken will conduct his own com- 
position. 


ee ee 


_ theme on 
| founded. 


Sreatest works in its class, and it must 
be confessed that it is so thoroughly 
antiquated that it might be permitted to 
rest in peace without doing any crying 
injustice to the work oer to Haydn him- 
seif, 

The slow movement with the bang on 
the drum that gave the title is of such 
Slight effect 
Scarcely surprise an up-to-date blue- 
bottle. The Dvorak rhapsody is scored 


very solidly and brilliantly, and is es- I< 
ingenuity , 


pecially remarkgble for the 
and effectiveness with which the com- 
poser has varied the treatment of the 
Which the composition is 


In its reading and performance, Mr. 
Gericke and his orchestra did the best 
work of the evening. 

The aria from ‘‘Idomeneo” sung by 
Mme. Melba was the exquisite ‘Zeffir- 
etti lusingheim.’’ The recitative that 
precedes it was dAlso announced, but 
for some reason or other was omitted. 
The singing of this selection cannot be 
said to have presented a favorable view 
Of Mme. Melba’s skill in her art. In 
the first place her voice sounded worn 
and tired, and now and then singularly 
thin. She sang without warmth’ of 
either voice or style and with a feeling 
inexpressive and colorless generally, 

However, the performance, inadequate 
as 1t was, won great applause and two 
recalis for the artist. The applause 
and recalls that rewarded her singing 
of “Sweet Bird’’ were far more tem- 
pestuous in enthusiasm, and she was 
obliged to come forward many times to 
bow her acknowledgments, and yet her 


rendering of this scene was. wholly un- | 


worthy the reputation she enjoys. 

Mme. Melba’s repertory must be very 
limited, or she would not fee! obliged to 
£0 on repeating this air so frequently. 
Theh, too, her trills were without deci- 
Sion, her execution of the bravura pas- 
sages was bungling and uneven, ‘and the 
artist seemed, for the time being, at 
least, to have lost the unimpeachable 
smoothness, the gg ok art in colo- 
ratur and the finish of style that have 
always caused her singing, cold though 
it was, to be heard with genuine pleas- 
ure 


nowadays that it would ? 


“Tdomeneo,” 


The program of the 12th Symphony 
y concert, last night in. Symphony Hall, 
Mr. Gericke, conductor, was as follows: 


Symphony in G major, ‘‘Surprise’’....Haydn | 


, Aria, ‘‘Zeffhiretti 
‘‘Idomeneo’’ 


. Slavonic Rhapsody No. 3, i A flat ma- 


lusinghieri,’’ from 


‘Sweet Bird That Shun’st the 
Noise of Folly,’’ from ‘‘L’Allegro, il 
| Penseroso ed il’ Moderato’’ oo.eeeeFdandel 
, (Flute obligato by Mr. André Maquarre.) 
| March of Homage......scssccseseceevees Wagner 
| And here is another Symphony con- 
‘cert that does not call for extended 
| comment. The course of lectures in 

Haydn was continued. As Haydn wrote 
.about 125 symphonies, it will take some 
| years before the audience will be grad- 


_uated with honors. The “surprise” is 


| no longer a surprise, and the old saw 
I that the chief element of wit is sur- 
| prise does not hold good in this in- 


|Stance. The first movement is simply. 


impessible in the 20th century, and the 


-menvetto with its heavy accentuation 
reminds one of the entrance of Dutch 
comedians in a whirligig show. he 
childlike spirit of the andante is sti 
refreshing—for two or three pages; an 
the finale is of irritating and meaning- 
less gaiety, like unto the high spirits 
of a noisy and goggling-eyed boy, who 
depresses a stray visitor and goes un- 
rebuked by a doting mother. 
Nor is the Slavonic Rhapsody of 
Dvorak one of the most striking of the 
Behemian’s work, although there are 
charming bits of color. . wise 
o*s ° Te 
Melba was gorgeously robed, and li 
a gocd Australian she wore on her 1 
arm a mourning-band memory of 
But seldom has this 


iteedsa poe Mozart | 
Dvorak | 
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OPN tae od Tee si bd 
her for. 
: eauty and co n’s art, 
. And WI éulogized her in burn- 
irg words and he praised ‘‘the speech 
of.soul and heart, for each tone is the 
‘living expression of the purest, deepest | 
feeling—her whole song is a continuous 
line of beauty.” Now Melba sung this 
leve-song in a manner that was in- 
different if. not absolutely heartless; 
‘nor was her art so flawless that this | 
coldness could be overlooked, She! 
was still more disappointing in the) 
“Sweet Bird’? of Handel. The beauty | 
of her voice was clouded, the brilliance 
of her ornaments was tarnished. Her 
trill was formerly marvelous. Last 
night it was at times coarse and 
ragged. In the cadenza tone degen- 
erated into a whoop. And nowhere in 
this scena were there the indescribable 
tonal charm, the dazzling display of 
brilliance and the calm authority that 
have characterized her singing on for- 
mer occasions in this city. She was 
applauded frenetically by audience and 
orchestra. Mr. Maquare shared in this 
_applause and he deserved his share. 


f Philip Hale, 

There was a crush such as only 
Mmes. Melba, Sembrich or Nordica 
could attract for the Symphony re- 
hearsal Friday afternoon and the con- 
cert last night. : 

Melba’s reception on Friday after- 
noon was great, and she was looking 
etter than we have ever seen her be- 
fore, both in face and figure. Her gown 
was superb. It was of black, over which 
was heavy black net encrusted thick 
with cut steel and jet on bodice and 
skirt in effect like a shimmering 
coat of mail. There was a band of 
crape, Queen’s mourning, tied on the 
left arm. The white tulle hat was cov- 
ered with black velvet choux and white 
roses. The jewels were diamonds and 
black pearls. Some of those whom we 
noted there were Mrs. John C. Phillips 
and Miss Anna Phillips, Mrs. Henry 8S. 
Grew and her daughter, Mrs. 8. Van 
Rensselaer Crosby, Mrs. John Lavalle, 
Mr. wand Mrs. Franz Zerrahn, Miss 
Lydia Eliot, Mrs. A. L. Nickerson, Mr. 
E. Royall Tyler, Miss Edith Tyler, 


Mrs. Robert C. Hooper, Mrs. Philip | 


s. Sears, Mr. William Bassett, 
Mrs. Joshua Bennett Holden, Jr., 
Mrs. W. B. Merrill and her daugh- 
ter, Mrs. (wW. B. D. Gay, Miss Dorothy 
Forbes, Mrs. William Whitman and 


her daughter, Mrs. Franklin Hobbs, . 
Mr. and Mrs. Alfred S. Woodworth, | 


Miss Mildred Stimson, Mrs. Ezra J. 
Trull, Mrs. J. W. Kenney, Miss Ken- 
ney, Mrs. William Hooper, Miss Hig- 
ginson, Miss Ethel Cochrane, Mrs. F. 
R. Comee,-: Miss Lowell, Mr. and Mrs. 
W. C. Smith, and Mr. Perabo. Last 


‘techinc | 


| 
| 


suggestive of mourning, being a very 
rich black gown with mauve. coloring. 
with which superb diamonds were worn. 
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as eee “Bvery White will have its black 
| And every sweet its sour.” ~ 

If this had been true of the Symphony 
Concert of Saturday the programme 
would not have seemed so tame; it was 
Stveet without intermission for at least 
its first hour. 
concert, for in this case the vocal num- 
bers were what chiefly interested the “Hi 
Ply” (as Dooley puts it,—‘‘Which is you 
Hiennessy’’,) and greatly outweighed 
such orchestral t:umbers as were vouch- 
safed. One swallow may not make a 
summer, but one song-bird makes a 
fymphony concert. 

The evening began with Haydn's 
‘Surprise’ symphony, which surprises 


no longer and does not even interest. 
'Mr. Gericke eliminated ithe practical joke 
from the second movement in so far that 


he did not allow the kettle-drummer to 
give an overwhelming thump, and evi- 
dently wanted the symphony to be 
judged apart frcm its little jest of the 
unexpected drum-stroke. But after 
one has drank at the spring of modern 
dissonance the “Eau Sucree” of this 
school becomes insipid, and even the 
Virile playing of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra and the sprightly reading of 
Mi. Gericke could not take away the 
sense of puerility. 

Perhaps Melba suffered by the lack of 
contrast which characterized the con- 
cert; her first number, Mozari’s ‘“Zef- 
firetti Lusinghieri’, was like syrup after 
sugar, and it naturally became a little 
cloying. The cutting cut of the recita- 
tive, taking away. the declainatory part, 
robbed it of the only chance of contrast 
it had. It awakened a fainter degree 
of interest than a great prima donna is 
accustomed to command. More atten- 
tion was given ta the bit of crape on the 
left arn. of the singer (for she is aw loyal 
fMnglish subject) than to her faint and 


| saccherine phrases. 


Dvorak continued the sweetness of 


Rhapsody, No. 3” with a tender harp 
solo (finely played by Mr. Schuecker) 
and a gentle Bohemian melody on the 
woodwind. But in this work at least 


there follcwed some degree of develop- 


ment anc foree, as the thematic treat- 
ment began, and the scoring was mas- 
terly and modern, without, however, 
sacrificing alltune. It did not seem one 
of the greatest of compositions ‘“‘per se’, 
put it certainly was the greatest work of 
the present concert. 

To the sweetness of the voice was now 
added the sweetness of a flute, and 
Mr. Maquarre assisted Mme. Melba, 


“‘dolcissimo.’’ with a well-executed ob- —— 


ligato in “Sweet bird, that shunn’st 
the Noise of Folly.’’ As noise had 


been shunned all the evening it was but 


right that this sweet bird should do 
likewise. Ever since Rameau, in ‘La 
Poule,’’ caused a hen to cluck upon 
the spinet. the composers have added 
birds to the musical poultry-yard, and 
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al vein of Cook 
ahs 


i} cellence; ‘the trills were uncertainly 


toned and the entire number was 
with evident difficulty. | 
unjust even to mentio 


these defects,* 


uy 


of one’s own work seems unattainable, 


| But the general public took all the notes 
} at par and recalled the singer again 


j} and again, with much enthusiasm, an 


ovation of which Mr. Maquarre deserved 
his share also. 
And now Mr. Gericke cried Havoc 


. and let loose the trombones and bass 


; 


i best compositions, but they are certain- 


drum, Waegner’s Marches are not his 


ly his loudest. Americans will always 
regret two very bad bargains; the pur- 


f.chbase of the Philippines at twenty 


al concert 
= 
i ) 


‘itutions ) 
ime, ons cal 


_the evening by opening his “Slavonic | 


; of Leon Ma;'"° quality which Patti 


| millions and the buying of ‘Wagner's 
_“Cen'tennial March” at five thousand 
dollars! This March of Homage (“Hul- 
digungs-Marsch” is much better than 
the one we call our own. When Weg- 
ner paid homage he did not do it ir a 
whisper, but roared it forth in zood 
_ Sturdy fashion. Therefore the enticing 
zephrys of Mozart were swallowed up 
in the final whirlwinds of Wagner and 
the concert which had begun in dulcet 
Strains and purled its tranquil length 
along, ended with something like maj- 
esty and power. Louis C. Elson. 
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generally these birds trill and give | 


Staccato passages in the highest regis- 
ter, and display every kind of coloratura. 
Thus did the Handelian bird also. 
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1 the members 
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n information and | 
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for Melba is great in just this school | 
of work, and every singer may have | 
an “‘off-day’’ when the highest tainebler 
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T THE SYMPHONY. 


A 


SEASON 1900-01. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


Mr. WILHELM GERICKE. Conductor. 


AIT. CONCERT 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 2, AT 8, P.M 


Programme. 


IGNAZ BRULL., OVERTURE to ‘‘Macbeth.” op. 46. 


(First time in Boston.) 


PRELUDE AND FUGUE, inG minor. 
(Arranged for Orchestra by ABERT.) 


— 


FRANK VAN DER STUCKEN. SYMPHONIC PROLOGUE to Heinrich Heine’s 


, Tragedy, ‘‘William Ratcliff.” op. 6. 
HE WILL CONDUCT TODAY. p 


(Conducted by the Composer.) 
(First time in Boston.) 
Mr. Frank van der Stucken, who will conduct his symphonic pro- | 


logue, ‘‘William Ratcliff,” at the Symphony rehearsal rasa tay po 

in Texas in 1858; but he is of a Belgian family and was e pat ar be 

Antwerp and Leipsic. He was operatic conductor at Breslau in : y 

musical director of the Arion (N. Y.); and since 1895 he has a reteinlielati sé: dahil acuta peu 
the director of the Cincinnati College of Music and the conductor 0 


I. Allegro con brio. 
the Cincinnati Symphony orchestra. rT. 


Marcia funebre: Adagio assai. 


BEETHOVEN. +55: 


Ill. Scherzo: Allegro vivace. — Trio 
[V. Finale: Allegro molto 


| \ 
i 
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ane iidetaanth, ‘apaphony eonbert, last. 
Tea tdreny. evening, brought the following | 
progremme: 


Ignaz Britill: Overture to ‘‘Macbeth,’’ opus 46, 
(First time in Boston.) 
J. J. Abert: Prelude and Fugue by J. S. Bach, 
with Choral. 
(Arranged for Orchestra by Abert.) 
Frank van der Stuckéen: Symphonic Prologue ‘6 
Heine’s ‘‘William Ratcliff,’’ opus 6. 
(First time in Boston.) 
(Conducted by the Composer.) 
Beethoven: Symphony No. 8, in E-flat 
‘*Eroica,’’ opus 55, 


Brull’s overture is silly; Abert’s de- 
rangement of the Bach prelude and fugue, 
with his own choral, worse than that. The 
stroke of midnight on Dec. 31, 1900, ought 
to have been the signal for throwing all 
that sort of thing into the dump. 

Mr. van der Stucken’s symphonic pro- 
logue to Heine’s tragedy of ‘‘William Rat- 
cliff’ is, as the composer says in his pre-. 
face, too extended a work properly to be 
called an overture; also, strictly consid- 
ered, too free in form. This perfect free- 
dom in form might also be taken as not 
quite consonant with the term ‘“sym- 
phonie’; but Mr. van der Stucken evi- 
dently uses the term in the sense Liszt did 
for his ‘‘Poémes Sympheniques’’—which he 
wrongly translated ‘‘Symphonische Dich- 
tungen,’’ an error perhaps quite natural for 
an Hungarian to fall into, who was more 
at home in French than in German, for 
only in the French language has the term 
its intended meaning. <A better English 
translation would have been “orchestral,”’ 
both in Liszt’s case and in Mr. van der 
Stucken’s. But Liszt’s use of the term 
“symphonic”? is now so old as to have be- 
come a convention, and no one save a 
hard-and-fast purist need object to it; only 
it is a pity that it ever became conven- 
tional. 

This ‘‘Ratclift’’ pestéuus claims respect in 
every way. 
years ago, it is well up to date today, as 
essentially modern in feeling and style as 
anything you please by Richard Strauss. 
It took no little courage and firmness of 
artistic conviction in a young composer of 
twenty-one, in the laitte seventies, so com- 
pletely to throw academic conviction to 
the dogs, and take up with ideas which 
were then by no means generally accepted. 
More than this, it took no mean degree of 
personal artistic force to enable such a 
composer to walk in the new path, with 
only Liszt for a model, with as firm a step 
as Mr. Van der Stucken has here. 
only a very exceptional 


major, 


young man of 


twenty-one who can so naively and secure- . 


ly exemplify Wagner’s dictum, 
siderations of form, 
in the critics’ eyes, 
creative artist at all. 

Mr. Van der Stucken has not here labor- 
iously drawn up a predetermined plan, or 
formal scheme, and filled it out afterwards, ' 
binding his music down to it, as to a Pvo- 
crustes. bed; he has let his musical ideas 
seek naturally their own arrangement, let 
them marshal themselves in order, accord- 
ing to their own weight or buoyancy, and 
the plastic form of his composition is now 


that con- 
though all important 
do not trouble the 


Although written twenty-two | 


It is | 


| 


| 
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low. too et ke" plan rae the: ay. vA 
school painters, the. great classic master, a 
who first carefully drew the‘r outline an } 
then filled it out with color, producing, — 2 
one of our sturdy young moderns remarked 
the other day, not a painting, but a tintec 
drawing. Mr. Van der Stucken has pre Ms 
duced, not a colored drawing, but a tru Cw 
tone painting. Not that he probably went. 
to work without any preconceived plan at _ 
all, but that his plan was essentially a 
dramatic one, one of the dramatic se-— 
quence of events and ideas, not one that 
had immediately to do with musical plas- 
tics. 

Of course first impressions are but first 
impressions, liable to change afterwards.» 
But the first impression I got of this sym- 
phonic prologue was one of great warmth | 
and poignancy of feeling, of a correspond- 
ingly remarkable power of expression, on 
the composer’s part. Of how deep the feel- 
ing goes, of how noble and distinguished | 
the expression is, I am by no means sure 
yet. Is the whole thing tragedy or melo- 
drama? I do not know. But of this I feel 
sure, that it is not nothing, that, whether 
tragedy or melodrama, it is a very real | 
thing of its kind. Especially is it a most 
gorgeous and beautiful piece of coloring; 


‘in his handling of the modern orchestra 


the composer is plainly a master. Only 
that pianoforte Seemed to me a mistake. 
When you could not hear it, it did no good; 
when you could, it stood out as an ugly, 
uncompromising quality of tone that blend- 
ed with nothing. But for this one item, 


_ the orchestration of the piece is simply su- 


‘ perb, 


‘read and played. 


, quasi-Catonic 


rather in the Richard Strauss than 
the Wagner vein. : 

The performance was exceedingly fine; 
Mr. van der Stucken developed signal tech- 
nique and power as a conductor, and held 
the composition together firmly, showing it 
to be a strongly knit and organic whole. 
He was enthusiastically recalled. | 

The ‘‘Eroica’’ was grandly, beautifaslee 
Yet, coming as it did, | 
immediately after Mr. van der Stucke ii 
symphonic prologue, it reminded me more | 
forcibly than ever of what is fast becom. | 
ing a pet hobby of mine, something that [I | 
should like to have electrotyped, to tack on” 
at the end of every article I write, as a. 
“et delendam esse Cartha- 
ginem!”’ This is that the classic orchestral — 
repertory now belongs in a special class by. 
itself, half-way between modern orchestral 
music and chamber music, and should be | 
treated accordingly. It loses half its 
power in Symphony Hall, especially when ~ 
brought into immediate juxtaposition with | 


‘/ music that can develop its full power there. | 


—. 61; 


It is no fun at all hearing a mighty runders 
sition, which you know to be a thangs 
bolt, sound lke a whisper. 

The next programme is: Brahms, cas. 
demische Fest-Ouverttire, opus 80; ro 
ven, concerto for violin, in D major, opus; 
Berlioz, ‘‘Fantastic’’ symphony, No 
in C major, opus 14a. e@ 
will be the solo, violinist. 


ED 





ad 


+ Two. tres or ae en oe faba 

‘program at the Symphony concerts; the 
"overture to Macbeth, by Ignaz Brull, and 
‘Mr Frank van.der Stucken’s prologue to 


‘Heine's tragedy, ‘William Ratcliff,” the | 


‘composer directing the latter work. 
’Bach’s prelude and fugue'in G minor, 
and Beethoven’s ‘‘Eroica’’. symphony 
were the other selections. Mr van der 
Stucken’s style of conducting differs so 
greatly from that of Mr Gericke that 
the individuality of the former rather 


increased interest in the performance | 


‘of his symphonic prologue. There is 
nothing cof the cool impassiveness of our 
director shown by Mr van der Stuck- 
en; he is filled with zeal, and even an 


auditor could recognize the significance | 
of. his ‘‘cues’’ used in interpreting the | 
composition, for they were given in a | 


manner not to be mistaken. 
The tragedy is illustrated by the use 
of all the instruments of the modern 


orchestra, and, as the subject suggests, ! 


is mainly somber in tone. The synopsis 
of the work shows four divisions, but 
the movements are continuous, and the 
‘motif’? idea runs through the whole 
work, the ‘‘Love Idyl’’ being the only 
one in' which the melody is of a delicate 
nature. The orchestration is very elab- 
Grate, the resources of the orchestra are 
very, skilfully utilized, and the work 1s 
t interesting to those whose musical 
‘tastes are for compositions of the higher 
‘order. Mr van der Stucken has reveled 
in' big effects, and the fortissimo pas- 
sages, vaptrmgy oe in the ‘‘Catastrophe” mo- 
tif, are fairly deafening in character. 
~The score calls for an unusual number 
of percussion instruments, also a piano. 
Mr van der’ Stucken was most cordially 
received by the men of the orchestra as 
well as the audience. 

The Brull ‘‘Macbeth” overture is a 
symbolic composition, based upon epi- 
,sodes in the play, largely martial in 
character and effective as a whole. The 
orchestra interpreted both works in a 
satisfactory mariner, possibly the over- 
ture going a bit the smoother, on ac- 


-count of familiarity with Mr Gericke’s | 


methods in conducting. The Bach work 


‘Was given with all due preciseness, and | 
the performance of the grand Beethoven | 


‘Symphony déserves the highest praise, 
it. being the most enjoyable interpreta- 
tion of the evening. , 

This week’s program will comprise 
‘Brahm’s ‘‘Academic’”’ .overture,’” con- 
certo for violin by Beethoven and the 
Berlioz ‘Fantastic’? symphony,. Mr 
| Fritz Kreisler will be the soloist. ye. 
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Not dong ago the managers of Symphony 


_ Hail decided to make a change in the meth- 


od of selling what in old Music Hall were 
called “‘rush seats” for the Friday after- 
noon rehearsals... They found that by the 

method used when the hall was first open 
|@ great many tickets were getting into the 
'hands of. speculaitors, who were charging 
a dollar and a half and sometimes two dol- 


lars for them. This was when tickets 
were sold in advance—505 of them (to corre- 
spond with the 505 seats in the second bal- 
cony) and no more. 

They started, accordingly, the system 


now in operation, which has utterly pre- 
vented speculation, and has filled the 
twenty-five cent seats with those for whose 


benefit they ‘are meant—students and 
others who can ill afford to pay more. 

They sell no tickets for the second. bal- 
cony at all. Save in exceptional cases the 


| coors to the Huntington avenue entrance of 
| the hall are opened at 1 o’clock. The people 


SS SS LT TS LS ST TE LS SS TSS Ss a 


are then formed in four lines at the foot of 
the four stairways, and at 1.30 are allowed 
to go up and take their seats. Their 
money is collected while they stand in line; 
everyone must present exacily a quarter. 

Thus far, the arrangement has worked 
with great smoothness, and has not caused 
much disagreeable waiting in lina Bx- 
cept when great soloists are advertised, 
only those who want speeial seats come to 
the hall, or need to come, before 1 o’clock. 
One seat is practically as good as another 
in the second balcony, and unless one has 
individual preferences, there is no need of 
& moment’s wait on the steps outside. 

A large proportion, however, do have 


individual preferences. The first of these. 


yesterday came at ten minutes of eleven in 
the morning. It was an old woman, almost 
too feeble to walk. She sat down upon the 
topmost step near the door. People took 
places after her very slowly for an hour 
and a half, until at quarter past twelve 
there were scarcely half a hundred waiting 
in line. Fifteen minutes later, however, 
the number was doubled, and in another fif- 


teen minutes (at quarter of one) there 
were a hundred and fifty in a line that. 


doubled on itself along the steps. Two or 
three men stood near to direct the trend 
of the line, keep it together and see that 
one step was between each fold of it. In 
seven minutes more the number hadreached 
two hundred, and at 1 o’clock, when the 


thus be seen that fully half the people 
came within seven minutes of the opening 
time, 

Within, they went to whichever stair- 
way they pleased, and took their places in 
line along opposite sides of the long corri- 
dors. The first to enter seemed to prefer 
the stairways thait led to the front of the 
balcony, but by the time the last were in the 
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crowd to handle, for it was a crowd that. 
did as it was. bid, but did not have tobe 


bid overmuch. It was a crowd that had 
been there before and knew the ropes, 


There were no bars across the stairs, but 


se 
ft, 
- 
Lay 


no one would have thought of going up 


them until Mr. Comee gave the word. ~~ 
At half-past one all the quarters had 
been collected from those in line, and later 


¥ 
, 


ae 


comers were paying at the doors. It is 
surprising how universally people jaye 


conformed to the regulation in regard to 
change. Only seven disregarded it on the 
first day, and since then only two or three 
each time. At half-past one, when fhe 


word was given tO go up, three hundred 


and forty-five had come, and there was 


room for over a hundred and fifty more, 


These kept straggling in, almost up to the 
time of the beginning of the concert. There 
was a smaller crowd than usual yesterday, 
of course, because there was no soloist. It 
was, however, fairly typical of the ordinary 
Friday afternoon at Symphony Hall. 

The word to go up stairs was a signal for 
the only moment when the proceeding at 
al resembles a rush. But even then it 
was avery moderate rush. Little gaitered 
girls with music rolls under their arms 
picked up their skirts and pattered breath- 
lessly up the marble stairs, and young men 
leaped up three at a time. The women 
made a good deal of chatter and took up a 
good deal of room, andmanaged togetupthe 
two flights almost as quicKly as the young. 
In exactly one minute from the time they 
started they were buzzing over the seats 
in the second balcony, settling themselves 
for the afternoon. 


‘SYMPHONY NIGHT. 


mel _ ——— 


«Mr, Frank Van Der Stucken Con- 
ducts His Symphonic Prologue 
to Heine’s Tragedy, “ William 
Ratcliff ’"—An Overture to “Mac. 


beth” by Bruell, 


The program of the 13th Symphony 
concert,. Mr. Gericke, conductor, was 
as follows: 

' Overture to ‘‘Macbeth,” Op. 46.........Bruell 
(First time in Boston.) e 


Prelude and. fugue in G minor 
(Arranged for orchestra by. Abert.) 


‘Symphonic prologue to Heinrich Heine’s . 
doors were opened, 270 entered. It will . 


tragedy, ‘‘William Ratcliff,’’ Op. 6.... 
Van der Stucken 

«Conducted by the composer. First time in 

| Boston.) ae ee. 


/ 
’ 


| 


| 
| 
| 


Symphony No. 3, “Eroica,”’.......+.Beethoven | 
| Ignaz Briill is the name of a little} 


composer who now lives in Vienna. 
He owes his popularity in Germany to 


a light opera, “Das Goldene Kreuz,” 


‘which has been performed, I beli hs 


in New York. His overture to “Mac-. 
beth” was performed in Vienna in 1886. 
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i not tolerate it, 4h ra : Gs 3 « aa Pe fs - ee bapa Oe ar a are a mila nov »1i y, Brue "ss" oI one stra where the subject more legiti-- 

| crack, to 1 thus characterized his ities br Actiarak * ine «5 aac overture, | One cannot quite mately demands it. fut certainly Mr. 

ad in one respect Surpasse RS ee Se NSS rir ee Penge yo? Memeo Se GLY oS eprly Shakespear's words to the com- | van der Stucken. has -gone to the verge. 
are: -In Shakespeare’s. trag- || In -Heine’s. tragedy th : position,— | of wholesale scoring when he employs 
) ‘Tt is a tale — even in the bass drum in a trill (as Ber-. 
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so sn a | y @ poet é 
guests at Macbe table do j| with the. betrothal.of .Lord ‘Doug et | 
the apparition of Banquo; in || an Be (he ana: atare ot at Told by an idiot, : : a 

ee cacbeth himself 1s not || sta aecut’ father of Willa, and Bees by, Sie hen oe ene end Sere” gy ahd Vera! Rave QOD, ee hie eee 

We might || fair Betty, mother of Maria, is told ne thank wae ett a pianoforte, or even two, to his score 
afterward in fragments by MacGregor, k S very little fury in the as an orchestral irstrument , (Berlioz 
| vork, which might have pictured Oom and Glinka have attempted this) and 


the f | 5 
Aihhe oT Cane — remy begins , aul quite as well as Macbeth. How | not only is all the battery weli-employed, 
tf with a prelude which pictures’ the ingular it is that the Germans, who | but the composer adds a bell and a gong 


Rhapsode’s or narrator’s feelings. He have made wonderful translations of besides. 

ee tet tent eee 1 shen, tells the love-idyl and the catas- the poet, who have written comments Through the courtesy of Mr. van der 
duced at a Symphony concert? he Oi ot eaan arnt Ratcliff, who, in : that prove them Shakespearians to the | Stucken, we have been able to study 
F lous 1 aiake pe Ac at IB finger-tips, should yet have brought the enormous score in detail, and it 


An ‘it: to bury ; r : 
eee ee ccttal disarrangement of i Rctkae the antraton! atoreunon. of Wil porta no really great Shakespearian mu- } certainly was necessary if the reviewer 
two pieces by Bach, the prelude for the |\jam’s sorrows, of the misty ghosts of sic. In this field the French, who {was to appreciate the ‘tonal labyrinth. 


miano and the great fugue in G minor;;*the dead lovers that haunt ; make the most ridiculous literary ver- | The composer is evidently a master of 
or the organ, with the impudent eer 3 of his killing Maria, Macctexor ‘ae sions of Shakespeare, entirely surpass | ‘his forces. and manages to attain his 
ane’: te Solat en Tea pair bet lanes himself. And then as a_ postlude, the ihe Teutons. heaviest effects (“fff appears many | 
That pyaed ee Meee been played in Boa- Rhapsode recalls the chief incidents The present overture introduced us to | times, and even “‘ffff’’ once), with legit- | 
ie ba f and there ig a return of -the ‘‘Rhap- a& very gentlemanly Thane of Cawdor, { imate and intelligent scoring. There are | 


ton. Why should one g0 outside the - 
tic orchestral repertory? mae st votpre Pe SE Ss A OOM ali who rapidly went to the bad and came | alco many graphic ‘‘leit-motiven” in the 
“The “Eroica’ symphony is one Of markable in many ways; in happy to a fortissimo end, Volkmann, in his | work, which are worked up with skill 


“those great works with which an au- choice of expressive the é | “Richard IJII.’’ overture at least gave |} t al y . | | th 
; . ) ‘mes, in the | st gave | if not always with beauty. Att least e 
hore eoowly <D0" i Paks spars Pape skil with which these are varied to us a vehement monarch, even if he did | work showed intensity and fervor, and 
ni ht by the avaners of the Boston Bult different incidents, in the constant allow him to die on Bosworth Field to | in so far It was well in advance of the 
nig y 8 establishment and maintenance of va- a Scot’s tune that was composed a half- | ‘‘“Macbeth’”’ overture which preceded. 


‘Symphon Orchestra. The famous pious; ; 
Paneral March might well have been Sea Sed eet oe fo pa hl century afterwards, but Bruell merely The Germans have always shown @ 
played ‘‘In Memory of Giuseppe Veral.” | 336 ‘nade to .the common » ewhinatcar 5. presents one of those enigma pictures | predilection for Scottish subjects, yet 


a%s later-classié days a bass clarinet, a which conceal thelr characters; in this | they seldom give the Scottish flavor to 

Mr. Gericke did a graceful and cour- ' double bassoon, two cornets, a bass- puzzle is —“Find Macbeth, Lady Mac- ! their Gaellec works; Schumann, Biee- 
teous action by inviting Mr. Frank van tuba, a triangle, a snare-drum, a big beth, Banquo and Macduff’; up to the | thoven, Franz, Mendelssohn, Bruch, 
der Stucken, Director of the Cincinnati , drum, cymbals, a gong, bells, a harp hour of going to press we had not found ! Gade, end a host of other great com- 
College of Music and conductor of tire and + rand, But he-uses all these re- them! posers have sought their musical in- 
Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra, to Gl- sources with discretion, and for delib- Nor were we greatly pleased with the./ spiration in Scotland; but only Mendels- 


. - - eeNATS Ve ~ 
ieee ce Toone “itbelf seca veg ap gg Prtominatan ithe ite as base | cabinet-work of Abert upon a Bach |} sohn has achieved anything that a Scot 
‘written about 1879; it was performed in tunity. The harmonic thought is more fugue, The jugglery here was to inlay | would claim as of national flavor. Mr. 


Weimar in 1883; the orchestration was akin to that of the Wagner of “‘Tris- Bach with several slices of a Chorale | van der Stucken does niot attempt “local 
changed in certain respects, and in its tan’’ than to that of the composer's by Abert. This was done. skilfully | color,’ but aims rather to give a digni- 
mew form the Prologue was played In teacher, Peter Benoit, or that of Ber- enough, but we agree with the guest at } fied threnody, a picture of destiny and || 
New be x be paegaedy gadis Set ee Woot 2e. Dee ee is ang 0 the frontier hotel who ordered the wait- | its irresistible power. That the work is | 
and, under t mM» -t no one nk trom this er to bring him his butter and his hairs | spasmodic may be attributed in some | 


poser, Dec. 10, 1899. that there are instances of disturbin ! 
are music ig in illustration of Heine’s reminiscence. The siece is highly ariel upon two separate plates; we prefer our | degree to its subject and ‘to the fact that 


‘wildly romantic and gruesome tragedy, nal in structure and in expression. The Bach and our Abert unmingled. Nev- | it attempts too much. Its climaxes are 
william Ratcliff,’’ which he wrote in opening of the prelude is of grand sim- ertheless the composition was interest- | undeniably nowerful, and only Tschai- 
Berlin in the early twenties. Heine plicity; the chief themes are alternately ing and it was beautifully performed. kowsky’s ‘1812’? overture could give 
himself says that while he worked on | beautiful or poignant, and the sugses- The next number was a most ambi- | more tumult. | | 
‘it, he ag 4 wees eee Rha hte | gph a a tT be Bed po Ng rapa read tious one. Mr. Frank van der Stucken, Mr. van der Stucken controlled this or- | 
his heac, an | Oh Seer ave struck my wt the conductor of the Cincinnati orches- | chestra excellently, and was greatly ap- 


t to the young poets in Berlin they dead, my love was so fair, oh!” is of eLOr 
looked golemnly at each other and at : sauntine beauty. The second ‘‘catastro- tra and principal of the College of Music | plauded after the completion of his 


last said they never had known any  phe’’—that is, the bloody deeds of Wiil- of that city, appeared as conductor of work. It was a graceful act of Mr. 
such experience. The tragedy is Ss jam—is of, appalling intensity. I can his own Symphonic Prologue—‘William | Gericke thus to give the leadership to 
Pre icde 1 “ig BNO oO oo irpaliion, paeer ane mgr under tne senders of Ratcliff.’ Heine’s tragedy is lugubrious | a brother-conductor, and ithe public in- 

reminds one oO i » t'@q@ conductor who was not.in tu os- enough, spas o | terest in ‘“Wiulli Ratclift”’ . 
which was written in mockery of Alex- lsession of the composer’s thoughts and st es Wasi: yg cogs So to. call ey i congue <r and its com 


| ’'s “Tjife Drama.’’ Note, | j ns i ie , epi- Fa vat : ” 
Eat ecanos, the speech of Ratcliff when ee. Stake. amaoratees vat un- A few of the events will show the Beethoven’s “Heroic Symphony” end- 
he tells how he could not find rest for jder the direction of the composer, the monotonously tragic character of the {| ed the concert. It was a much smaller 
is soul even by reckless indulgence iN ;} music was as the steady unfolding. of play: MacGregor kills Edward Ratcliff, | score, but it did not seem to shrivel up 
ondon gor wine, champagne and girls. {the grim and shastly tragedy. It is Fair Betty dies of grief, and William perceptibly when placed in juxta-posi- |] | 
“Nevertheless this tragedy has exerted | not a work to be appreciated thorough- Ratcliff not only kills two suitors for | tion with the fullest modern orchestra. } | 


‘a singular influence over composers \ly after one hearing; but a study of the the hand of Maria, but winds up the | Its firet movement was read with far 


“of 4 Cui’s opera Was pro- |: 2 ve > . Of yar watiem:s thi 
pe ged at St. Petersburg Feb. 26, 1869; i eee tive beauty, and Strength and proceedings by killing MacGregor, Maria | too much conservatism, this was not the 
e ‘3 at Bologna, Oct. 21, 1889;° Mas- | marked skill in workmanship. The and himself. Add to this a couple of hero who. bursts into tempestuous pa6é- 


‘cagni wrote an opera founded on this | structure of the work is most admir- shosts who appear to add to the cheer- | sion and rides the storm of ‘battle, in 

‘story while he was still a student and | able. . fulness, and we have a drama such as the fiery development, nor the unre- 

‘before the appearance of ‘Cavalleria | Mr, Van der Stucken conducted with Wagner evolved in his boyhood, in etrainalble one who bursitis in upon the 

‘Rusticana,” but his version was not | creat authority and at the same time which he employed such slaughter that | tonic harmony when the violins upon 

opera first saw_ the footlights we | duction of this Prologue is one of the cr ig 4 pe Pay me cthoed to Yah trance: it was a more polite asa pois 
| cavier Le- | fe oO ° AG, e , Pe > nah, 

Prague, Feb. 28, 1895, an a few events of the musical season the second act with their ghosts! interpretation than Beethoven would 


roux’s will be produced in Paris within || 1900—01 in this city. | tatic 
| Philip Hale. Every modern composer of the psuedo- | have cared for. 


: 


a few months. | | 
“Mr. Van der Stucken was one of the | Wagner school endeavors to outdo his| The funeral march was nobly played, 
predecessors in the matter of tonal and we ought to thank the oboe es- 
forces; the latterday musician requires pecially for its excellent and important 
a cohort of trombones, tubas, contra- | work here. The march was eminently 


bassoons, bass-clarinettes and piccolos, fitting to the season, and a large wreath | 
_ ' ' with purple streamers called attention 
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this time. There might 


funeral music to that musical hero who 


| 


good balance of variation-form 
finale against the sonata-allegro in the 
first movement. 
heroic as the beginning of the work. The 
symphony still remains a puzzle in some 
of its parts. But it is great music, and 
it stands as a rock against the spasms 
and musical convulsions of later times. 


rose on estepping-stones of his former 
selves to higher things than the modern 
Ttalian 
ever reach. Of the two “Ve’, however, 
probably more auditors thought of Vic- 
toria than of Verdi. 

Tg return to our symphony; the horns — 
played their part in the Trio of the 
Seherzo in excellent style. When one re- 
members that this theme was written 
when only natural horns (the Wald- 
horn) existed. when the 
keys or ventils restricted the instrument 
to a broken and imperfect seale, the, in- 
genuity and beauty of the passage be- 
comes still more appreciated. And that 
chattering Scherzo, picturing the world 
going on its ‘thoughtless career and for- 
getting its hero, was excellently 
and played. 


consecutive-fifth-mongers will 


absence of 


read 


The finale was ‘the first instance of a 
in a 


But it is scarcely as 


Louis C. Elson. 
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THE SYMPHONY CONCERT. 
Usrately 


New Work by F. Van der Stucken 
Hleard Here for First Time. 


— 


Instrumental Combinations in 
“Symphonic Prologue” Often Rich 
and Massive—-Composer Shows 
Skill as a Musician—Fine Per- 
formance of the Brull Overture. 


Last evening, in Symphony Hall, the 
Boston. Symphony orchestra gave its 
13th concert of the season, the pro- 
gramme being: 

Overture to ‘‘Macheth’’ 
(First time in Boston.) 
Prelude and fugue in G minor.....-. J. L. Bach 
: (Arranged for orchestra by Akot.) 
Symphonic prologue to. Hernes tragedy, 
“William Ratcliff,’” op. 6... Van der Stucken 
(First time in Boston.) 
Symphony, ‘‘Eroica”’ .. Beethoven 


Mr. Van der Stucken conducted his 
own work, which is programme music 
of the most pronounced type, in which, 
according to the synopsis, there are 
“rhapsodic sounds,” “expression of the 
rhapsodie feeling,’’ then ‘‘more rhap- 
sodic sounds,” ‘‘a love idyl,”’ ‘destroyed 
SO ane “catastrophe,” ‘‘lament,’’ 
“William’s sorrows,’ ‘‘misty figures,”’ 
then more ‘‘catastrophe”’ and ‘“‘lament,”’ 
the whole winding up with a reiteration 
of the ‘“rbhapsodie feeling” and ‘‘rhap- 
sodic lament.”’ 

It is ingeniously scored for the larg- 
est of modern orchestras, including a 
grand pianoforte, gong, bells, harps and 


Ignaz Brull 
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one can hardly say mor 
than that the composer shows in it that 


he has his Wagner thoro hly by and 
is ho re 


at heart. It neycom with Wag- 
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pase interestingly original. “Of th | 
| 


ner, now recalling fragments of ‘Tristan . 


and Isolde,’*’ now ‘Lohengrin,’ and 


s0 On. . 

The work is long, but there -is dis- 
coverable no reason why it should not 
have been brought to an end sooner, 
or why it should not have been made 
twice or three times longer than it is. 

The composer shows in his score that 
he is a well-educated musician, in the 
technique and routine of his art, but the 
music on the whole is Interesting in 
parts rather than as an entirety, it is 
disjointed with a generally patchwork 
aspect, now clever, now platitudinous, 
now strong and impressive, now singu>; 
larly weak and undistinguished; no 
spirited, now dragging wearyingly. It 
was conducted by Mr. von der Stucken 
with immense animation, with authority 
and decidedly _ brilliant results. Both 
work and conductor were greatly ap- 
plauded, and he was recalled with im- 
mense fervor several times. 

The Brull overture has the merit of 
clearness, virility and an interest that 
is well sustained. It is not to be ranked 
among the great overtures, and can 
searcely be considered either a fitting or 
a sympathetic prelude to Shakespeare’s 
tragedy; in fact, it is not easy to un- 
derstand Herr Brull’s idea of the spirit 
of ‘‘Macbeth’’ from his overture... It 
might be called “Hamlet” or ‘Julius 
Caesar’ with equal propriety. It was 
given @ splendid performance. 


In truth, the orchestra and conductor | 


in excellent form through the 
whole concert. The programme for the 
next concert is: Academic overture, 
Brahms; concerto for violin, Beethoven, 
Fantastic Symphony, No, 1, Berlioz. 
Mr. Fritz Kriesler is to be the soloist. 
ee 


were 


night at the eoncert 
at the Metropolitan Opera Hiouse, N. 
¥.". Mr. Walter Damrosch, the con- 
duetor, made ai snort speech on ihe 
death of Verdi, and.as a tribute to 
the camvoser the funeral march from 
which was not on 
the program, was played. 

Will the Boston Syvmphony Orchestra 
pay no mark of respect to the ejoricus 
musician that has joined Mozart and 
Waener? Will it ignore him because 
he wrote no correct, academic, dull 
symphony? 

As «x matter of fact 
came sympbonies in his 
Two were played 
No doubi they were youthful 
cretions, as WAs 
Wagener, written in S32. 
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he did write. 
years. 
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at Milan (1831-1833). | 
imelis- | 
the symphony of ° 


(Photograph by James Snydam.) 


TO PLAY IN BOSTON. 


Fritz Kreisler, the Austrian violinist, who will play at Steinert 
Hall this evening, first visited Boston, Nov. 9, 1888, as a cate 
He was born at Vienna, Feb. 2, 1875. He has studied under vario 8 
masters, but his chief teacher was Massart of the Paris patience 
James Huneker said of him in the Sun: “Kreisler has enormous nal 
ity. Both fingers and bow are quicksilver * * * a man of | : 
ism and skill always.’ . cai 
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Symphony Hall. 


SEASON 1900-01. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


Mr. WILHELM GERICKE, Conductor. 


ATY. CONCERT 


SATURDAY, 


BRAHMS. 


BEETHOVEN. 


I. 
II. 


III. 


FEBRUARY Q, AT 8, P. M. 


Programme. 


AKADEMISCHE FEST-OUVERTURE, op. 80. 


CONCERTO for VIOLIN, in D major, op. 61. 
Allegro, ma non troppo. 

Larghetto. 

Rondo. 


(Cadenzas by MR. KREISLER.) 


BERLIOZ. 


SYMPHONIE FANTASTIQUE, No. 1. in C major, 
Op. 14a. 


. REVERIES—PASSIONS: Largo. — Allegro agitato e appas- 


sionato assai. 


- UN BAL: Valse: Allegro non troppo. 


\ 2 
SCENE AUX CHAMPS: Adagio. 


- MARCHE AU SUPPLICE: Allegretto non troppo. 
. SONGE D’UNE NUIT DU SABBAT: Larghetto.— Allegro. 


Mr. 


Soloist: 


FRITZ KRBISLER. 


The Pianoforte is a Steinway. 
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| Tan MUSIC AND DRAMA 


Symphony Hall: Boston Symphony Or- 


chestra 


Last Saturday evening’s programme of 
the fourteenth Symphony concert was: 


Brahms: Akademische Fest-Ouvertiire, opus 80. 
meet boter: Concerto for Violfn, in D major, opus 


(Cadenzas by Mr. Kreisler.) 
Berlioz: Symphonie Fantastique, No. 1, in: C 
major, opus 14 A. 

Mr. Fritz Kreisler was the solo violinist. 

That was a great concert! The pro- 
gramme was excellent in itself, a thing not 
|always easy to bring about when great 
Visiting artists have concertos to play; ‘but 
this time everything went well together. 
Brahms’s overture is more and more de- 
lightful, the more one hears it; here Brahms 


seems to have made all those college songs 


his own, just as Beethoven did the Russian 
or Carinthian themes he now and then 
wove into his symphonies and quartets. It 
takes no mean musical inventiveness to be- 
gin.on a simple folk-song, and then divert 
the melody into another channel, so that 
the whole seems, not a perversion of the 
original theme, but a passing allusion to it. 
The overture was well, if not especially su- 
perbly, played. 

Then came the Beethoven violin con- 
certo, with Mr. Kreisler on the solo part. 
As I did not hear this artist when he played 
here before, I can now give only my im- 
pressions of him last Saturday evening. 
Accordingly I wish now to speak of him, 
hot as a violinist in general (for I have no 
means of judging of his versatility), but 
simply as a player of the Beethoven con- 
certo. 
there are exceedingly few violinists going 
whom one would eare to consider in this 
Particular light. Beethoven's violin con- 
certo stands on an eminence which is quite 
its own; no other such task exists for the 
Violinist in. the whole literature of his in- 
strument. 
with all his great genius and profound na- 
ture, had an instinct for the one quality 
which is absolutely indispensable to a con- 
certo: for virtuoso brilliancy; he could 


write in the “stilo molto concertants” as | 


to the manner born, and give the solo per- 
former his due, as a virtuoso, without do- 
ing violence to his own inspiration. But, 
being little or nothing of a violinist him- 


self, Beethoven had no means of estimat- - 


ing the normal relations between technical 
| difficulty and briliancy of effect in his 
, Violin-writing; he knew perfectly well the 
effect he wished for, but comparatively lit- 
| tle of the easiest means of obtaining it. 
| He was, accordingly, Hable to crowd in- 


| Conspicuous passages with the most per- | 
_Plexing technical difficulties, to give the | 


virtuoso something childishly easy just 
where his virtuosity was to be thrown mos 


into relief. He was quite as likely to write 


And be it said, by the way, that ° 


It is the work of a man who, | 


_ them of the finest quality; 
| Sebastian Bach violin technique, to that 
| polyphonic writing for a single violin,. of 


it was indispensable to the desired é 


To achieve a perfect technical performane 4 


1% hie 


of this D major violin concerto of his de- 
mands no little honest self-abnegation on. 


the player’s part. Add to this that © 


work is infinitely great in itself,’ 


Be 's 
manding the most consummate musicians. 


ship and depth of feeling to do it full jus- 
tice, and you can see what'a-task itis. | 


It is hardly enough to say that Mr. Kreis2 
ler rose to its full height; he performed. 


it with an exhaustiveness of which I, ‘at 
least, had had no previous conception. It 
is seldom enough that you’ find:an artist 
who can show you a familiar .work in the 
full greatness in which you yourself see 
it; but to find one who. shows it to you 
as still greater than you knew it—that’ is 
rare indeed! After Mr. Kreisler’s playing 
last Saturday evening I felt that I had. 
never known before quite how great Beet- 
hoven’s violin concerto was; one does ‘not 
often have such an experience in a life- 
time. He eviscerated the work, showed you 
all its heights and depths, all its wondrous 
details, all its still more wondrous totality. 
How few artists have his keen perception 
of when to let the music speak for itself, 
when to help its speech! With infinite deli- 
cacy and sureness of appreciation, Mr. 


the passages where the composer wishes 
to take the initiative himself and those 
where he gives it willingly into the player’s 
hands. How admirably ‘he let well énough 
alone, letting the music, go to speak, play 
itself, in the first part of the first move. 
ment! then, in the free fantasila, how roy- 
ally he grasped the reins and drove his 
team according to his own will! How. he 
kept himself aloof, as an interested and 
deeply moved spectator, throughout the 
greater part of the slow movement, making 
the violin part an ecstatic commentary on 
what the orchestra said! And in the final 
rondo, how he reflected all the blithe gay- 
ety of the music, without falling either 
into mere salon elegance on the one hand 
or boorish heel-stamping on the other! 
That was the concerto, the whole concerto, 
and nothing but the concerto. Mr. Kreis- 
ler’s cadenzas, too, seemed to me the very 
best I had ever heard. A cadenza is essen- 
tially a virtuoso matter; it must be bril- 
liant, it must be difficult, else it is no ca- 
denza. Any violin virtuoso today can write : 
brilliant difficulties; but instead of looking 


_ to mere pyrotechnics, to astonish the vulgar 
_ crowd, Mr. Kreisler went for his difficul- 


ties to just the place where he could find 
to the old 


which Bach was probably the supreme 
master in history. His cadenzas are: at 
once brilliant, astonishing and in perfect * 
keeping with the text. When a Violinist — 
plays this concerto as Mr. Kreisler does, 
one says nothing about tone, phrasing, 
technique, bowing, double-stopping, nor 


| 
Kreisler knows hoav to distinguish between 
| 
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difficulties that did not pay, as to daw) 
upon all the performer's virtuosity where | 
ft was indispensable to the desired éffect, | 


To achieve a perfect technical performance } 


, nh Gh a 


‘FEBRUARY 11, 1901 


| difficulty 


<,.,.MUSIC AND DRAMA 
i. * 
Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra 


Last Saturday evening’s programme of 
the fourteenth Symphony concert was: 
Brahms: Akademische Fest-Ouvertiire, opus 80. 


Symphony Kall: 


Beetboves: Concerto for Violfn, in D major, opus 
G oe 


(Cadenzas by Mr. Kreisler.) 
Berlioz: Symphonie Fantastique, No. 1, 
major, opus 14 A. 
Mr. Fritz Kreisler was the solo violinist. 


That was a great concert! The pro- 


in C 


_ s’amme was excellent in itself, a thing not 
always easy to bring about when great 
Visiting artists have concertos to play; ‘but 


this time everything went well together. 
Brahms’'s overture is more and more de- 
lightful, the more one hears it; here Brahms 
seems to have made all those college songs 
his own, just as Beethoven did the Russian 
or Carinthian themes he now and then 
wove into his symphonies and quartets. It 
takes no mean musical inventiveness to be- 
gin on a simple folk-song, and then divert 
the melody into another channel, so that 
the whole seems, not a perversion of the 
original theme, but a passing allusion to it. 
The overture was well, if not especially su- 
perbly, played, 

Then caine the Beethoven violin con- 
certo, with Mr. Kreisler on the solo part. 
As I did not hear this artis: when he played 
here before, I can now give only my im- 
pressions of him last Saturday evening. 
Accordingly I wish now to speak of him, 
hot as a violinist in general (for I have no 
means of judging of his versatility), but 
Simply as a player of the Beethoven con- 
certo. And be it said, by the way, that 
there are exceedingly few violinists going 
whom one would eare to consider in this 
particular light. Beethoven's violin con- 
certo stands on an eminence which is quite 


its own; no other such task exists for the : 


Violinist in the whole literature of his in- | 


Strument. It is the work of a man who, 
with all his great genius and profound na- 
ture, had an instinct for the one quality 
which is absolutely indispensable to a con- 
cerio: for virtuoso brilliancy; he could 
write in the ‘“‘stilo molto concertants” as 
to the manner born, and give the solo per- 
former his due, as a virtuoso, without do- 
ing violence to his own inspiration. But, 
being little or nothing of a violinist him- 


self, Beethoven had no means of estimat- - 


ing the normal relations between technical 
and brillancy of effect in his 


_Violin-writing: he knew perfectly well the 


effect he wished for, but comparatively Jit- 
tle of the easiest means of obtaining it. 


He was, accordingly, liable to crowd in- | 


| Conspicuous passages with the most per- 


plexing technical difficulties, 
virtuoso something childishly 


into relief. 


to give the 
easy just | 
where his virtuosity was to be thrown most : 
He was quite as likely to write | 


of this D major violin concerto of his de- 
mands no little honest self-abnegation on | 
the player’s part. Add to this that the 
work is infinitely great in itself,. de-— 
manding the most consummate musician- 
ship and depth of feeling to do it full jus- 
tice, and you can see what a task it is. 

It is hardly enough to say that Mr. Kreis- 
ler rose to its full height: he performed 
it with an exhaustiveness of which I, at 
least, had had no previous conception. It 
is seldom enough that you: find an artist 
who can show you a famillar work in the 
full greatness in which you yourself see 
it; but to find one who shows it to you 
as still greater than you knew it—that is 
rare indeed! After Mr. Kreisler’s playing 
last Saturday evening I felt that I had 
never known before quite how great Beet- 
hoven’s violin concerto was; one does not 
often have such an experience in a life- 
time. He eviscerated the work, showed you 
all its heights and depths, all its wondrous | 
details, all its still more wondrous totality. 
How few artists have his keen perception 
of when to let the music speak for itself, 
when to help its speech! With infinite deli- 
cacy and sureness of appreciation, Mr. 
Kreisler knows hoa to distinguish between 
the passages where the composer wishes 
to take the initiative himself and those 
where he gives it willingly into the player’s 
hands. How admirably ‘he let wel] enough 
alone, letting the music, so to Speak, play 
itself, in the first part of the first move. 
ment! then, in the free fantasia, how roy- 
ally he grasped the reins and drove his 
team according to his own will! How he 
kept himself aloof, as an interested and 
deeply moved spectator, throughout the 
greater part of the slow movement, making 
the violin part an ecstatic commentary on 
what the orchestra said! And in the fina] 
rondo, how he reflected all the blithe gay- 
ety of the music, without falling either | 
into mere salon elegance on the one hand g 
or boorish heel-stamping on the other! | 
That was the concerto, the whole concerto, | 
and nothing but the concerto. Mr. Kreis- 
ler’s cadenzas, too, seemed to me the very 
best I had ever heard. A cadenza is essen- 
tially a virtuoso matter; it must be bri)- 
liant, it must be difficult, else it is no ca- 
denza. Any violin virtuoso today can write 


| brilliant difficulties; but instead of looking 


to mere pyrotechnics, to astonish the vulgar 


_ crowd, Mr. Kreisler went for his d!fficul- 


ties to just the place where he could find 
them of the finest quality: to the old 
Sebastian Bach violin technique, to that 


polyphonic writing for a single violin, of 
| which Bach was probably 


the supreme 
master in history. His cadenzas are: at 
once brilliant, astonishing and in perfect 
keeping with the text. When a violinist 
plays this concerto as Mr. Kreisler does, 
one says nothing about tone, phrasing, 
technique, bowing, double-stopping, nor 
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in all such matters is tmplied. Soar cabian sé ticularly trying tothe Friday afternoon | orm 14 rr i 
only thet Mr. Kreisler wes “aeviaune’’ * ‘rehearsal audience, and there” w a a rb Mids terion ER SSS cate entrance at the-end of the first 
recalled as he deserved. = q many rows of vacated seats before the = ) . ~~ | eadenza; Mr. Kreisier, in his bond of 
 Berlioz’s ‘‘Fantastique owas given . last movement of the symphony was. ; Mr. Fritz Kreisler Captures the union with the other players, put into | 
truly admirable, a wonderful performance. 1,04. Director. Gericke has frequent: | ? . Bj fg ae Makanda et Mt pig Math | 
The only. ~— bear ; soto ase _.ly shown his fondness for lengthy pro- 5 Honors of the Evening. | even footing with the greatest ‘Huropean” 
represented by a piano ‘ grams this season. | | | Orchestras. A 4 gone 
shia finale: they made rather exorbitant 7 rere only three numbers on the ‘ In his *‘Academic Overture,” Brahms 
in ‘th ase te | tnhation. But the here were only r : : | has given us a work which, for once, is. 
demands upon of xe sa tatavekitaee now to Program, but two of these, ioe ati P Beethoven’s D Major Concerto In- | not entirely a misnomer, for it is cer-- 
. , a : . :. y) 
Test was bigge + which this symphony concerto for violin in _ major terpreted by a Great Violinist— | t2/nly academic in form and treatment, | 
consider the time @& ; Berlioz Fantastic Symphony are and it made a peg to hang his doctor’s | 
was written: ir. 1828 or 1829, not later; for among the longest orchestral composi- 7 Programme of Varying Interest— | degree on. > put with what materials — 
it was put into rehearsal, though not given, jo ever written. The other number § Remarkable Performance of Ber- ey he work? , Not epee p59 oat oe | 
‘good while before its first performance ps annes Brahms’ “Academic Fes- las tried to build a cathedral out o 
Mi 1880. That is, the “Fantastique” was was Johannes branms “Acace 7 | lioz’s Weird Symphony. lath and shingles, and behold his handi- | 


33 tival Overture.” | | : craft! German student songs are the | 
written two or three years before the first “ini. Soloist was Mr Fritz Kreisler, and eee ae coeeere +e born companions of beer and skittles, 
performance of Meyerbeer’s ‘‘Robert le very cordial was the greeting given this 1 -€ - eee pedi and may develop by artificial stimulus, 
Diable,” seven or eight years before that gdmirably equipped artist. His playing ae ig thu blintle Gederecimne reg rit lott nereleg: tat oa thao ae 
“To woN s rewarded with demonstrative ap- | | g alry ; 
of ‘Les Huguenots. No ob pce: pghllbgied shatibe, ‘idped. there has rarely been : occasion when the honors rested easily a lene Rae ; hat dienif 
movement, on ee aee rs ae or three of Won at these eoncerts more ee eer | wtth the young and modest Viennese - ste "ie is! Polite, diasipations aT cold, 
side o ) waatone }ot-:t ¢ ap- , ot. = UES pega ote ; 
| Ai gttoomne nanentke: And the sym- ries San le Fale ye Ry yg violinist, Mr. Fritz Kreisler, who won stately and majestic orgy; just the kind 


: ; aa ran’s rt, f rollicking time, probably that 
| ‘ m f «a splendid performance of Beethoven's all hearts by the grace of his manner @% |. ; 
phony was the work of a young man 0 Pinyin) De ste rpeccbecah. tebe ; . Brahms had most of his life. And so 
twenty-five! One sees clearly enough that superbly difficult and grandly impressive and by the remarkable qualities of his the orchestra rollicked decorously, and 


» » ‘ < t- . a . - . 
the fatherhood of the modern orchestra, of ene ot yp Ee oles gees ere’ was bril- , Playing Youthful studies in Vienna, | was silent. 


the modern orchestral school in general, jjianey of finish and exactness of in- supplemented by 10 years’ training in tna heb -gharggert as = sycgpe to with 
belongs to Berlioz. This “Fantastique,” tonation throughout his interpretation the Belgian school of violin playing, are ctptnee teatiin Santantic semen ie 
taken as a whole, is certainly his best sym- eae WES THON, TTY Oe te vteite the foundation wn which rest a marvel- ? must indeed be bold, though master of 
phony; it has all the bloom of youth a mh ft mot with absolute surety and | lously brilliant and finished technique, | peo be Negara oh ge Wee ae | 
an it, and shows at once greater pease : d captivating grace, with never a Ssus~ great accuracy of intonation, a@ warm + farno.” Milton’s “Paradise Lost.’ the 
and a more sustained cnt pa + gdords gestion of eee her ope Pha af sg AP 9 and sensuous tone, a broad and mu-/ apocalyptic vision, are not more surely © 
of his others. The thing is at once poetic § posing to: ta a thoraten artist, well siclanly conception of his work. We | realms of pure imagination than those 
and musical all through; say that the , Osos. e is a ; ie akaeiee sae iat ails en etna ali d Ys: t places into which the genius of Berlioz, 
poetry {s that of 1830, well and good, but grounded, sincere and interne GO back tO warasate and tsaye tO 4 evoked by Mr. Gericke’s masterly direc- 


find in this country so great a display | tion of the orchestra, led us with a 


“thy of the solo. For instance, the deli- 


ti] t Mme was when we in cadenzas of his Sg res ra re 
oetry. m | axe * that class oO ; , ; 
Simon ject to look upon this great work a eae games arent difficult to test of most of these qualities; and when | posit yeah eh sam See aoe 
as “toy music’; but it will dance at the | to the fullest degree the art of the per- breadth and intensity of interpretation | Cine gp pees | ver, the 
} 
} 


h hi th former | (‘Nepahon With axe: who shall sey: where creatures of his disordered imagination. 
) some of the things we en or’. 4 Ww _ Ww shall say w 
funeral of | | follow him to the ball, walk with him 


: take shape and appear before us; we 
lioz’ extraordinary symphony, al- : 
thought immortal yet! Seventy years have ener unequaled in reckless disregard sreisier shall stop? through the fields, see him marching 
not made a wrinkle on it. of conventionality and amazing in vVa- _  Beethoven’s concerto is, after all, the to his own death on the scaffold? and, 

The next programme is: Beethoven, over- | riety of bizarre effects, is not toa Sota | touchstone of the true violinist; it dis- |} shuddering, “peep at the hideous and 
ture to ‘“‘Hidelio,’’ in E major, opus 72° very often, but its occasional proauec tinguishes unmistakably the pure gold ghastly orgies of. the Witches’ Sabbath. 

And all this in mere tones: it would be 


from the dross. Long, conscientious and || inconceivable, were it not true. 


accurate in the working out, it gives — | 
comparatively little scope to the emo- | With a master hand, the conductor 
tional nature of the player. It is in paints with orchestral tones on his. gi- | 
broad, intellectual conception, in accu- gantiec canvas the unearthly scenes of a 
racy of intonation, in musicianly phras- |} fantastic landscape. The ‘‘Walpurgis- 
ing, jn sustained interest that the play- |} nighv’s Dream” represents, perhaps, the 
er must excel. The difficulty is to meet || highest point yet reached in purely de- 


tion is very welcome. ‘The orchestra 
ep aanln, ry a Lenunati- a ey under Mr Gericke’s direction gave an 
minor, opus 54; Loefiier, wy Se vapiarke poe * | impressive performance of the quieter | 
“The Death of Tintagiles’;. Saint-Saéns, | passages and never were the tumul-| 
symphony No. 3, in C minor, -with organ | tuous portions of the weird composition | 
fix Miss Adele aus der | played with greater spirit and abandon | 
‘Mr. J. Wallace | °F with| better artistic effect. The. 
and Mr. | Brahms overture received worthy in-. 
terpretation, : 
The program for the next Symphony > 
'coneert will be as follows: Overture, 


(first time in Boston); 
Qhe will be the pianist 


Goodrich the organist. W. F. A. 


these demands. This Kreisler did; not | scriptive music of an imaginative type; | 


LA 
| ; : he is as yet certainly nothing be- | 
C aad r grudgingly, but with ease and freedom, jj there Is as yet | | 
MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. Pas rea ‘mold aa RS Sonera. | almost toying with difficulties and over- | hee gga te gd i poses at times | 
phonic poem “The Death of Tintagiles,” | coming obstacles with the gay: exuber= | ae ren ie fields emack someon 


| and scene in the fields smack somewh | 

ance of youth. When he had a chance, |} 20G@ scene in tie ie smack somewhat | 
Saint Saens. The | as in the more tender portions of the | °f.conventionality. Fortunately, his im- 

minor, with organ, Sain aeNs. agination soon gets the better of rou- 


Busy Week for Patrons of, soloist will be Miss Adele Aus Der Ohe. | : larghetto, his emotional nature found } tine and he launches his musical bark 


oe C. M. Loeffler; symphony No. 8, in _C 


oe in the warmest pone. — ot 
‘ a elicate and refined poetry that bespoke | ~ faith anc - 
KNEISEL QUARTET. the true artist, more even than his easy hervidle dp and boldness of the born dis 


into the unknown seas of fantasy with 
! 
| Tomorrow evening the Kneisel quar- mastery of the colossal difficulties. | Truly, the orchestral achievements in 
I 


Concerts and Recitals. 


tet will give the sixth concert otf the The two cadenzas were of Mr. Kreis- | this piece were remarkable, and will add 

, series in Association hall. ae igs 2 ler’s own composition, and in these he | ito the complacency with which we greet 

Cecilia Society Kneisel Quartet (id) Bauer, pianist, assisting the "@ mator | condensed and focussed every stumbling | such efforts of an admirable organiza- 

, o9 . : program Ba bay ney get pe wtih DUS is cry al oa kA Si: rere oe tion, Next — WS Soe eee to ha 

. nativ / quarte Strings, te Z alls o Ss own to show us how easily | mark’s overture, ‘‘Penthesilea,”’ Schu- 

Other Attractive Announcements. | Meinem Leben quartet, ane beg) oma cin he leaped where others crawled. We owe | mann’s concerto for piano, played by 

iste mann E flat major quintet for you abounding thanks, Mr. Kreisler, for | Miss Aus der Ohe; Loeftler’s symphonic 

ler Pl With lins, viola, cello and piano. ~ | your noble panes ton St sc rpg eee. ae te Saint eee and 
a ee icley avs 1th! a aspen | musical monument. ur thanks ._W -Symphony No. o, by Saint-Saens, | 
Violinist Fritz aang * i . deepen to loving gratitude dt you will 50 Nea p 2 5] 
the 8 mM hon PORGB URE: | et us Hear the sway of Pee . * The program-book of the ymp on et 
ymy y ition in some work like the Bruch con Concert. of last week stated that Mr, || 


certo. | 7 “On 
. re : aed FEES Par PR | Charles Martin Loefier was born in: 
he program of the 14th of this sea Not to be forgotten is the sympathetic | sen $0 does not look so. ald, ) 
son's. series of concerts by the cen bers bord between soloist and orchestra, | te 
Symphony orchestra was interesting but : whose accompaniment was a poem wor- | 


excessively long. The duration of the 
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ples align sabe Ways 0: eee 26 ze fy 
“Beethoven concerto, 4s become | Fo oe dil mca aha seth etl) in, Sy citys 
‘such @ standard for the comparison of | 4nd most effective in the annals of pas-" 
great soloists. The work itself achieved | 810m. Its first n.ovement, as in the case” 
its full measure of success last night, | Of Beethoven’s Pastoral Symphony, does 
and its manifold beauties were warmly | MOt at once enter the realm of pro-— 
| appreciated by the audience, which gave | 8T@mme music, but remains for a time 
proval of piece ard performer. © a art. It also serves to allow the audi-" 
If there is arfy fault to be found with | tor a chance to grasp clearly the love-— 
the work, it is that the climax comes theme that is 'to be such an important 

| first instead of at the end, for the open- | Part of the whole work, 
ing movement is the strongest of the The introduction of a waltz for the 
three. Its four-noted figure (a single | Second movement instead of the more: 
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Mr. Fritz Kreisler Plays thé Violin | was not flawless. Here and there were 
' slips, false entrances, omissions, but. 
such is the-intensity and immens iy | 
lof the work that such flaws were easily 
i averlooked. Nor would it be fair to 
| dwell upon them, for the performance 
of the first four movements was on the 
whole an inspiring one, and there were 
pages that were read and played with 
overpowering effect. (I mention the first 
four movements, because on account. 


of the lateness of the hour I was. un- 


Concerto of Beethoven at the 
14th Symphony Concert — Mrs, 
Bloomfield - Zeisler’s Piano Re- 
cital In Steinert Hall, 


The program’ of the 14th Symphony 
concert, given last night in Symphony 
Hal, Mr. Gericke conductor, was as fol- 
lows: 

Academic Festival Overture.........:: 


Concerto fur violin Beethoven 
Fantastic Symphony Berlioz 


This concert would have given, great 
pleasure had it not been for the length 
of the program. Some violinists play 
only the first movement of Beethoven’s 
concerto, and this movement is indis- 
putably the finest; yet it seems ungra- 
cious to insinuate that the work should 


be thus shortened when the violinist Is 


a man like Mr. Kreisler. It was un- 


fortunate that a composition as long | 


as the great symphony of Berlioz 
should have followed the concerto. On 
the other hand, it is not usual or wise 
to begin a concert with a concerto. 


The Academic overture of Brahms, | 


which is not painfully academic, was 


layed with spirit, and then Mr. Kreis- 
er appeared for the first time at a 
Symphony concert. He had already 
slayed here with orchestra as a young 
ad in a concert with Rosenthal, 
earlier this senson he gave a recital 
in Steinert Hall, when he excited the 
admiration of those who were fortunate 
enough to hear him. 

He is a masterful man in appearance; 
nervous yet with the repose that comes 
from conscious authority; muscular, 
yet graceful; aware of his skill, yet 
without any affectation or deliberate 
attempt to make an impression by pose 
or gesture. Truly an uncommon ap- 
parition! One that excites at once both 
curiosity and confidence. 

His performance of the concerto was 
one of extraordinary 
beauty. It was pure, serene, noble 
in conception. It was virile and ten- 
der; it was most Beethovenish in these 


and 


| 


| 


strength and. 


‘ 


: 


two qualities that belong peculiarly to | 


this great composer. There were mo- 
ments when the violinist rose with 
Beethoven to supreme heights; when 


they were alone in a purer air than | 


that breathed by mere mortals—alone, 
and the earth was far below them. 
And there was warmth of tone, there 
Was breadth of human_ expression, 


there was the most exquisite delicacy. 


in détail and ornamentation. The au- 
dience was, for once, not made up of 
miscellaneous and incongruous persons, 
some listening in distracted fashion to 
the music, some brooding over petty 
troubles, some consulting watches, 


some unwilling to let slip from their 


faces the assumed look ‘of intense @n- 
rqoyment. The audience. when Mr, 


reisler played was as one hearer in : 
ihe reverential communion with 


close a 


a master spirit. No wonder that after 


able to hear the finale, the Walpur- 
gisnight’s 

strange and 
Symphony of Berlioz! 
work when you 
which it was written. 
duced as a new composition by a mod- | 
ern compeser it would still be regarded | 
2 i hot aapenad music. 
Symphony 
her's “Rienzi,” the child of ill-assorted 
French and Italian parents, 


Dream). Ah, what .a 

wondrous work is this 
An incredible. 
consider the yvear in. 
If it were pro-, 


And vet this. 
was written before Wag- 


In a ma- 
terial age, it is a good thing to hear 
such romantic works, although the pro- 
gram now scems impossible. to the too 
fastidious. And yet what is it_in ab- 
surdity to the attempt . of Richard | 
Strauss to put the philosophy of |! 
Nietsche. inte a symphonic poem? 

There is a slight change in the pro- 
gram announced for next Saturday s' 
concert. Beethoven’s overture to “Rig | 
delio”’ will be substituted for Gold. | 
mark's overture, ‘‘Penthesilea,”’ that | 
may not be toc long. 


Philip Hale. | 
Adv 


Saturday’s symphony concert was one 
of sustained and unusual interest, de- 
spite its extreme length. The Acade- 
mic Overture, in which the learned 
Brahms adopts a more playfui vein than 
customary, the strong, clear, D-major 
violin concerto of Beethoven, and the 
varying moods and passions of the Fan- 


the program 


NT TT 


tastic Symphony of Berlioz’ made up 4 


well-balanced programme, full of good 
contrasts, and the presence 


of personal interest to the occasion. 


| 
Brahms at play is not an example of | 


frenzied and uncontrollable mirth, but 
exhibits the more serious and dignified 
manner in which the Germanic race of- 
ten indulges in its amusements. The 
college songs that go to make up the 
overture are in themselves bright, and 


are respcnsible for much of the liveli- | 


ness in the piece. But there is still 


manifest in all the work a quiet under- | 


lying humor, a disposition to idealize the 
spirit of joviality that keeps the piece 
up to a high standard and renders it a 
worthy tribute to 
stately effect of Silcher’s student hymn, 
the delicious merriment of ‘Was Kommt 
dort von der Hoh’ 


| ble bassoon coloring, and the climax of 


“GQaudeamus Igitur’’, form a 
pleasing whole, 
the colorists of the modern tone world 
that the simplicity and directness of 
Volk-music may still be regarded as @ 
basis for the most ambitious composi- 
ticns. 

After this pleasant introduction came 
the star of the evening, in the shape of 


Mr. Fritz Kreisler. His clear, straight- 


of Mr. | 
Kreisler as solo violinist added a note | 


the muse Thalia. The | 


” with its irresisti- | 


most | 
and may serve to remind | 


‘Berlioz. | 


note‘repeated) is full of power and 
' majesty, and is hardly less impressive 
in its way than the opening four notes 
of the fifth symphony, so -.often quoted 
as depicting the knocking of Fate. Yet 
here the figure is: bright instead of 
sombre, and one could not help wonder- 
ing if Schubert, in the exquisite horn- 
calls of his C-major symphony, had this 


earlier wcrk of Beethoven’s in mind. _ there is a strength in the working out 


Yet in spite of the strength of the first 
movement and ‘the appealing beauty of 
the second, the concerto was not appre- 
ciated much at its first performance. 
In the “Allgemeine Musikzeitung”’ for 


writes: ‘‘Admirers of the Beethoven 
muse will be interested to know that this 
composer has written a violin concerto 
(so far as I know the first) which the 
favorite violinist, Klement, at a recent 


benefit, performed with his usual ele- 


gance and daintiness,’’ Rather quaint 


' adjectives for a work of the scope of this 


one, 

Of Mr. Kreisler’s playing, there is but 
one verdict. Critic and public 
unite (and did unite) in sincere and en- 
thusiastic applause. His clearness and 
surety of tone vere evident throughout, 


' and with this ease of technique he unit- 


ed a beauty of expression and all the 
musicianly understanding that the most 
eager auditor could desire. 

Of especial nete were his ease in at- 
tacking the octave grace-notes of the 
first movement, his clearness in har- 
monics, and the excellence of his E- 
string work at all times. His cadenzas 
showed a thorovgh mastery of the dif- 
ficulties of double-stopping and other 
technical bits of display, and beyond 
all the virtuosity there was a fine sense 
of musical fitness in the development of 
his thematic material. Tf any criti- 
cism is to be made of his playing as a 
whole, it must be admitted that he ex- 
celled rather in clearness and purity of 
tone than in breadth of style. But this 
is a point that is noticeable only when 
his work is compared with that of 
Ysave, who is doubtless the greatest liv 
ing violinist. Mr. Krelisler’s habit of 
taking short bow-strokes is no doubt re- 
sponsible for the trouble, and as this 
tendency is one that will probably dis- 
appear in the course of time, we may ex- 
pect Mr. Kreisler to dispute the great 
Belgian’s claim to first honors. 

After the interregnum that followed 
the ovation to the soloist (a new kind of 
Kreisleriana) came a stirring perform- 
ance of that set of fanciful tone pictures 
that make up the Symphonie Fantas- 
tique of the great musical experimenter, 
Tf the work is to be regarded 


| 


may | 


EB in 6-4 rhythm, although written %) 
| 


‘ 


January, 1807, the Vienna correspondent | 


stately minuet (the latter being in true 
% ‘time, while the former is almost al- 


is a step that thas been taken by Berlioz | 


and Tschaikowsky, alone, and one that 
in this ease would lessen the dignity 
of the work. were it not for the original- 
ity and thorough earnestness of the com- 
poser. For in spite of ‘the light and 
dainty character of the waltz theme, 


that redeems it from triviality, and the 
appearance of the love-theme makes the 


movement ‘take its place as part of a. 
complete whole, and gives it due signifi- 7 


cance. 


It is easy to satirize this work, and to , 


allude slightingly to the love-theme, or. 
the simplicity of the pastoral dialogue 
between oboe and English horn in the 
third movement, which was excellently 
played, by the way. But-in spite of the 
sarcastic statement that Berlioz was best 
in his pauses,-there is in this dialogue 
enough to charm the auditor, and the 
dread thunderings of the kettledrum 
in response to the lonely shepherds’ 
call at the close are certainly striking, 
if simple. | 

The fourth movement, with its grue- 
some march to executton, in which a 
crowd of bassoons, muted. horns, and 
contrabasses~ witness the, beheading of 
an‘ innocent clarinet by the entire or- 
chestra, is full of wild: power and tu- 
mult. Through it all the constant mut- 
tering of the bassoons gives a wonder- 
ful picture of the surging footsteps of 
the crowd. and 'the soft strokes of the 
cymbals and bass drum emphasize 
the mystery and dread of ‘the occasion. 

In tthe last movement, all ‘tthe frenzy: 
of the supernatural world, of which Ber- 
lioz seems so fond, is let loose in the or- 
chestra. Muted horns ttell their story 
of evil, the imps shriek on the E-flat 
clarinet and piccolo, bass drums 
and cymbals add their baleful effect ta ~ 
the Saturnalian revel, the tender love- 
theme is changed to a cheap jig-tune,. 
and even the Dies Irae is burlesqued 
without mercy. 

Whether this work.is a proper use of. 
the musical gifts of the composer is an 


open question. Yet no one can deny the 


fierce power of ‘the piece as a whole, and 
in spite of its sensationalism it has 
many touches of great musical beauty, 
and much of real poetic spirit. The or-. 
chestra rose to ‘the occasion, and gave- 
the work with all necessary dash and 
vigor; and through it all Mr, Gericke 
rode in ‘the whirlwind and direeted the 
storm with a strength and surety that” 
won well-deserved plaudits. ‘f 
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AY. CONCERT 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 16, AT 8, P M. 


Programme. 


BEETHOVEN. OVERTURE to ‘‘Fidelio,’’in E major, op. 72. 


SCHUMANN. CONCERTO for PIANOFORTE in A minor, op. 54. 
I. Allegro affettuoso. 
II. Intermezzo: Andantino grazioso. 
III. Allegro vivace. 


C. M. LOEFFLER, SYMPHONIC POEM, ‘“‘The Death of Tintagiles.’’ 
after MAURICE MAETERLINCK’S Drama. 


MISS ADELE AUS DER OHE, SAINT-SAENS. 


SYMPHONY No. 3, in C minor, op. 78. 
Pianist. 


I. Adagio. — Allegro moderato. Poco adagio. 
II. Allegro moderato. — Presto. Maestoso. — Allegro. 
(First time in Boston.) 
Mr. J. WALLACE GOODRICH at the Organ. 


Soloist: 


Miss ADELE AUS DER OHE. 


The Pianoforte is a Steinway. 


There will be no Public Rehearsal and Concert next week. 
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Symphony Hall, 


SEASON 1900-01. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


Mr. WILHELM 


GERICKE. 


KV. CONCERT 


SATURDAY, FEBR 


OF: 


Programme. 
BEETHOVEN. OVERTURI ‘Fidelio,’’in EK major, op. 
SCHUMANN. 
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CONCERTO for PIANOFORTE in A tninor 


i;CtlLuoso 


», OP. 54 


M. LOKREFEFLER. SYMPHONIC POEM 
after MAURIC 


‘ 


he Death of Tintagiles.’’ 
MAETERLINCK’S Drama. 
MISS ADELE AUS DER OHUE, 


Pianist. 


SYMPHONY No. 3, in C minor, op. 78. 
Adavio, — All } mode! 


rato. Poco adavi1o 
Allegro moderato 


' ¢*s 3 AY i¢ STOSO —_ Liles ro 
(First time in Boston. ) 
1. WALLACE 


Mr. > GCODRICH at the Orgat 


Soloist: 


Miss ADELE AUS DER OHE. 


The Pianoforte is a Steinway. 


There will be no Public Rehearsal and Concert next week. 
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A T the last Boston Symphony Concert Mr. Loet- 

fer’s ‘fantastic “Death of Tintagiles” was 
played; we do not mean to say that Tint’s death 
was fantastic, but the work is, very naturally. The 
name itself might prompt it if the subject did not 


inspire it. For instance: 

Ygraine (turning round distractedly).—They have not fol- 
lowed me. Bellangére! ... Bellangére! . . . Aglo- 
vale! .. . Where are they? They said they loved him, 
and have left me alone!.. . Tintagiles! . . . Tintagiles! 

Oh! ’tis true... . I have come up, come Up countless 
steps between high, pitiless walls, and my heart can keep 
life in me no longer. The arches seem to move... . 
(She leans against the pillars of an arch.) I shall OS ORS 
Oh! oh! my poor life! I feel it. _?Tis at the very brim 
of my lips and tries to leave me. ._ I do not know what 
I have done. _ I have seen A cilieaes I have heard noth- 
ing. ... All is silence! I found all these golden 
locks pete the steps and ‘Wess the walls; and I have 
followed them. I have picked them up. . Oh! oh! they 
are very beautiful! Little Tumbling. _, . little Thumb- 


ling. . 

Of course this makes fantastic music essential to 
interpret Maurice Maeterlinck cohesively and co- 
herently. 

In the program book we observe: 


Charles Martin Loeffler (born at Mithlhausen i-R., on 
January 30, 1816; still living in Boston, Mass.). 


Mr. Loeffler is at the concertmaster’s desk of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, and has preserved 


SEP RN OE. Ga 


himself so Bostonesque that he does not yet show 
his 85 years, and for a man in his 86th year his 


bowing is firm, his wrist pliant, his intonation pure — 


and his eyesight unimpaired. He is bald, but that 
‘s natural for a man of his years and complexion. 
Mr. Comee of the Boston Symphony organization, 
keeps a “Birth and Death Register” of all its mem- 
bers, and his dates and figs can be relied on. 
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was the | 
It ts: now three’ years 

. P nce M e. su 

fler’ s ‘Ta. Mort de Psat aig i tot | 


out here; then it had tw 
6 important s : 
parts for Violes da’ amcur, Since then gol 


eoraat has been largely rewritten and . 
ton hl the ‘second viole d’amour part. 
n cut out, and the first reduced. to 


such modest ‘proportions as to make it no 


mie “8 than one of those incidental solos | 

c are not. uncommon in orchestral . 
works. I have had no opportunity ‘to com- 
pare the two versions of the score to- 


gether; but it seemed to me last Satur- { 


day evening that, in remodellin 
g the work 
oat Loeffler had. followed his romantic - 
tee more unreservedly than at first, in 
a way of wellnigh obliterating some. of 
e old traditional formal landmarks, and 


making the musical development more con- _ 


| tinuously. dramatic The 
: ‘ poetic exegesis of 
a composition of this sort, in which -the 


composer has avowedly refrained fr 

following out the incidents of the Phas ah 
one by one, but has made ‘his music .re- 
flect only the dramatic gist, the dominant |, 
emotional mood of the play, is not easy. 


Especially is it not easy to ‘prevent the | 


stimulated - ‘imaginations seeing definite | 
pictures where the composer has really | 


dealt only in. generalities. For. instance, 


how easy it would be for the seeker after 
definite tone-paintings to ‘take that thun- 
derous roll on the drums, with the sharp 


| 
i 


cymbal clash, to represent the “fall of a | 


little body’? which Ygraine hears through | 


| the fatal door! But also what an injustice 


to the composer’s poetic vsense! The pas-_ 


sage, taken in this way, would better sug- 
gest the fall of the Tower of Babel than 
of poor Tintagfle’s ‘little body.” But take 
it to indicate no particular event, but the: 


ideal climax of the accumulated horror , 
and terror in the. drama, and its poetic | 


essence becomes patent at once. 

Throughout the composition, Mr. Loeffler 
thus seems to aim, not at painting a se- 
ries of definite actions or incidents, bt ae. a 
Bx cced their general Searels e 
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| is agit ied character ai of. the. cor 
cannot make it morbid. It seizes ho 
‘the attention with the fir Bigs , 
never relaxes its grip to he ¢ ont 
no. time ‘to think wheth 
ing’ or not; | # | 
‘“envahissant.”’ “But sheer. force 
'perament, of itself, cannot ach atl 
result; it must be backed up 4b y al res 
facile mastery over purely musical tech= 
nics and a mighty swing ‘of the re = r 
orchestra. And in these Partenery : Mr: 
Loeffier here shows ‘himself as) | 
_Aneietsiia and reget i In a wo! gee , th 
hing is superb! randy 
the composer sear “playing they gis : 
‘d’amour part as to the. manner born. is : 

Of the Saint-Sagns symphony 1 i hall 
I say? A mere glance at the scor 
{ts obligato organ and four-hand Diane 


_—goes near to make you gundy. Bel dot ae, 


since Berlicz’s ‘‘Danrémont’’ req 
there been such. a piling of. 

Ossa in the matter of orchestral 

And the result reminds me of. not 
much as of what the late Ale: 

Thayer (he of the Beethoven | 

said years ago in the old Music J 
@-performance of the same compo hae "3 ‘* 
Déluge’: ‘Phat is the ‘Frenoh { Sublim: 
What feats Saint-Saéns — per a 


‘With what appalling, disbolotl ¢ 


he spins ropes out of sand! — 
charcoal-burner naiveté of) convi 
offers you barley-candy dissolvec 
‘water, and expects you to $ 7 
‘visions! Ah,. come ‘now; is 


4 great ‘stuff, or merely etuft 


great’? ‘For one thing, "oneil 3 


ana 8 Saint-Saéns resolutely turn ng. 
shoulder upon the traditional sons ta 
) id *, <. 


and developing his music with’ pe : 
dom, letting his themes and ‘iv 
into line of themselves. is. 
worthy. But in the work itsel 


ston aid 


now heard nearly the whole of “1 t 1 a r 
times) I'can as yet descry nothing but an 
| enormous and splendidly acoc u re sd oths 
‘ G fonncirionge The performance,’ with Mr. J. | 


Wallace Goodrich at the ‘organ, W i is’ r r ‘ 


[ist lumann | concerto; seldc } 
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"1 "‘petween innocent weakness, on the one] 
hand, and irresistible cruelty, on the” 
other. And if, in painting this picture, the | 


play 


was f 


. ‘I the last Boston Symphony Concert Mr. Loet- 
A fler’s fantastic “Death ot Tintagiles” was 
ed; we do not mean to say that Tint’s death 
antastic, but the work is, very naturally. ‘Lhe 
name itself might prompt it if the subject did not 
inspire it. lor instance: 

Ygraine (turning round distractedly).—They have not fol 
lowed me. . . . Bellangere!.. . Bellangére! ... Aglo- 
vale! . . . Where are they? They said they loved him, 
and have left me alone!.. . Tintagiles! . . . Tintagiles! 
Oh! ’tis true... . I have come up, come Up countless 
steps between high, pitiless wal 
The arches seem to move... . 
rch.) I shall fall... . 
_’Tis at the very brim 
TI do not know what 
I have heard noth- 
these golden 


Is, and my heart can keep 


life in me no longer. . . 
(She leans agaist the pillars of an a 
Oh! oh! my poor life! | feel it. . . 
of my lips and tries to leave me. . . 
IT have done... . I have seen nothing; 
All is silence! ... I found all 
and along the walls; and [ have 
~ Oh! oh! they 
Thumb 


. ae 
locks along the steps 
followed them. I have picked them up.. . 
are very beautiful! Little Thumbling . . . little 
OO Saree 

Of course this makes fantastic music essential to 
interpret Maurice Maeterlinck cohesively and co: 


herently. 

In the program book we observe: 

Charles Martin Loefiler (born at Miuhlhausen i-k.. 
January 30, 1816; still living in Boston, Mass. ). 

Mr. Loeffler is at the concertmaster’s desk of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, and has preserved 


himself so Bostonesque that he does not yet show 
and for a man in his 86th year his 


()1) 


his 85 years, 
bowing is firm, his wrist pliant, his intonation pure 
lle is bald, but that 


and his eyesight unimpaired. 
‘s natural for a man of his years and complexion. 
Mr. Comee of the Boston Symphony organization, 
“Dirth and Death Register” of all its mem- 


keeps a 
bers, and his dates and figs can be relied on. 


Sy | phony Hall: Boston Symphony Or- 


| _ chestra 

The programme of the fifteenth sym- 
phony concert, given in Symphony Hall 
last Saturday evening, was: : 
Beethoven: Overture to: ‘‘Fidelio,’’ in E major, 


opus 72, 7 
Schumann: Concerto for Pianoforte, in A minor, 


Loefite vo eo 

er: ‘“‘La Mort de Tintagfles,’’ 

inst after the Drama a Mouser Slenor 

Saint-Saéns: Symphony No.3, inc minor, opus 78 
, ' (First time in Boston.) 

Miss Adele aus der Ohe was the pianist. 


It is now three years since Mr. T.oef- 


fler’s ‘‘La Mort de Tintagfles’’ was brought | 


out here; then it had two important solo 
parts for violes d'amcur. Since then ‘hea 
composition has been largely rewritten and 
rescored; the second viole d’amour part 
has been cut out, and the first reduced to 
such modest proportions as to make it no 
more than one of those incidental solos 
which are not uncommon in. orchestral 
works. I have had no opportunity to com- 
pare the two versions of the score to- 
gether; but it seemed to me last Satur- 
day evening that, in remodelling the work, 
Mr. Loeffler had followed his romantic 
bent more unreservedly .than at first, in 
the way of wellnigh obliterating some of 
the old traditional formal landmarks, and 
making the musical development more con- 
tinuously dramatic. The poetic exegesis of 
a composition of this sort, in which the 


composer has avowedly refrained from | 
| following out the incidents of the drama | 
/ one by one, but has made this music -re- 


flect only the dramatic gist, the dominant 
emotional mood of the play, is not easy. 
Especially is it not easy to prevent the 


stimulated imaginations seeing definite | 
pictures where the composer has really | 


dealt only in generalities. For instance, 
how easy it would be for the seeker after 
definite tone-paintings to take that thun- 
derous roll on the drums, with the sharp 


| cymbal clash, to represent the “fall of a 


little body’’ which Ygraine hears through 
the fatal door! But also what an injustice 
to the composer’s poetic sense! The pas- 
sage, taken in this way, would better sug- 
gest the fall of the Tower of Babel than 


of poor Tintagfle’s ‘‘little body.’’ But take : 
' and developing his music with perfect free- 


it to indicate no particular event, but the 
ideal climax of the accumulated horror 


| and terror in the drama, and its poetic 
essence becomes patent at once. 


Throughout the composition, Mr. Loeffler 
thus seems to aim, not at painting a se- 
ries of definite actions or incidents, but at 
reflecting their general emotional contents. 
He does not descend to crass realism; his 
rushing violins and booming brass do not 
paint the stormy warring of the elements, 
but the tempest in the soul; those major 


thirds of viole d’amour and violin are 


not the wail of a child, but the vague men- 
tal anguish of anything you please that is 
infinitely fragile and delicate amid dim 
forebodings of cruel treatment. The whole 


composer has, now and then, sought in- 
spiration from a definite event, a definite — 
verse, in Maeterlinck’s drama, he has kept — 
his secret and it is no business of ours. 
To me this “Mort de Tintagfles” of Mr. ~ 
Loeffier’s is a very wonderful piece of’ 
music. What stands forth most promi-- 
nently in it is the enormous vitality of. 
temperament it shows; there is such per- 
sonal force in it, such quantity of being, 
that even the high nervous tension which 
is specially characteristic of the composer 
cannot make it morbid. It seizes hold upon 
the attention with the first measure, and 
never relaxes its grip to the end. You have 
no time to think whether it is ‘‘interest- 
ing’ or not; it {1s what the French call 
‘“onvahissant.” But sheer force of tem- 


perament, of itself, cannot achieve such a 


result; it must be backed up by a sure and 
facile mastery over purely musical tech- 
nics and a mighty swing of the modern 
orchestra. And in these particulars Mr. 
Loeffer here shows himself as at once 
individual and masterful. In a word, the 
thing is superb! It was grandly played, 
the composer himself playing the viole 
d’amour part as to the manner born. 

Of the Saint-Sa&ns symphony what shall 
I savy? A mere glance at the score—with 


| its obligato organ and four-hand pianoforte 
—goes near to make you giddy. Seldom, 


since Berlicz’s ‘‘Danrémont”’ requiem has 
there been such a piling of Pelion upon 
Ossa in the matter of orchestral means. 
And the result reminds me of nothing so | 
much as of what the late Alexander W. | 


‘Thayer (he of the Beethoven biography) 
' said years ago in the old Music Hall after 


a performance of the same composer's ‘*Le 
Déluge’: “That is the French Sublime!” 
What feats Saint-Saéns performs here! 
With what appalling, diabolical cleverness 
he spins ropes out of sand! With what 
chareoal-burner naiveté of conviction he 
offers you barley-candy dissolved in holy- 
water, and expects you to see apocalyptic 
visions! Ah, come now; is all this really 
great stuff, or merely stuff without the 
“erreat’? For one thing, one is glad to 
find Saint-Saéns resolutely turning the cold 

shoulder upon the traditional sonata idea, , 


dom, letting his themes and divisions fall 


“into line of themselves. This is praise- 


worthy. But in the work itself (I have 
now heard nearly the whole of it three 
times) I can as yet descry nothing but an 
enormous and splendidly accoutred noth- 
ing-at-all. The performance, with Mr. J. 
Wallace Goodrich at the organ, was very 
fine indeed. 

Miss aus der Ohe did great work in the_ 
Schumann concerto; seldom have I heard” 
this composition played with such soulful. 
simplicity, with such faith in the inherent 
strength of the music. Especially in the 
coda of the \finale did the pianist throw 
all virtuoso tricks and machinations to the 
dogs, and play the music simply for what 
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“variety in effects, with no fantastical toy- 
‘ing with the rhythm, but with ever-increas- 
ing brilfancy and verve. And, now that 
TI have heard it played in this way, and’ 
: really superbly, too, I am convinced that: 
it will not do! the effect is not half so 
_prilliant as I had expected. There is a hitch 
somewhere, and where is not hard to dis- 
| cover, I firmly maintain that Miss aus der 
; Ohe played this closing portion of the 


‘concerto exactly in the spirit in which it 


was coficeived by the composer; and the ; Ohe displayed all the verve and dash 


“hitch lies solely and simply in the way it 
4s written for the pianoforte—in the ‘‘Klav- 
jersatz.’’ Remember Liszt’s joke about this 
- eoncerto of Schumann’s, when he first read 
it: “So now we have a concerto sans plano, 
too!’’ (Alluding to Schumann's earlier 
“eoncerto sans orchestra.’’) The implied 
criticism is perfectly just; throughout the 
‘concerto, and in the final coda as much as 
elsewhere, Schumann has kept his piano- 
forte part so constantly in the medius of the 
instrument that no brilliancy of effect can 
possibly be made with it by purely physical, 
or physico-temperamental, means; it Is like 
‘trying to play brilliant violin passages on 
a mass of violas. The brilliancy of the 
“musical idea is not incarnated in any cor- 
‘responding brilliancy of tone-color. Here 
‘Schumann’s pianoforte-writing is so help- 
less that the pianist has to come to his aid 
—with all sorts of tricks and subterfuges— 
to obtain any real brilliancy of effect. In 
all this I am not criticising Miss aus der 
Ohe; she tried a perfectly legitimate ex- 


periment, playing the music just as it was , 


written, and with tremendous force of tem- 
perament. If the experiment was.a fail- 
ure, that was no fault of hers; success on 
those lines was simply impossible. And I 
am quite ready to admit that I should never 
have believed it impossible, if I had not 
heard the experiment tried. If Miss aus 
der Ohe cannot make that coda brilliant 
with legitimate playing, no one can. But, 
for. the rest, her playing was as effective 
as it was intrinsically fine. She is an ad- 
mirable artist, and the audience recognized 
her enthusiastically as such. Not the only 
recognition she has had, by the way, for 
she has recently been appointed court pian- 
ist to H. R. H., the grand duke of Saxe- 
Weimar. W. F. A. 


— ———— 
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pathetic: interpretation of the Schu- 
mann concerto, playing with such in- 
telligence, modesty and artistic feeling 
that her performance throughout is de- 
serving of high commendation. Al- 
though lacking in the pyrotechnic fea- 
tures of the fourth Rubinstein concerto 
there is much of that so-called bril- 
liancy in Schumann’s work that ap- 
peals to the emotions of an auditor, 
and in these measures Miss Aus der 


—_—_— -_ ~~ 


| requisite, and showed that she was as 
well equipped for vigorous work as that 
which calls for the tenderer and more 
poetic style of. exposition. 
| Her reading was all that could be de- | 
sired, and every sentiment of the compo-_— 
‘sition was beautifully expressed. The 
‘Schumannesque cadenza in the first 
/movement was deliciously characterisuc 
,ot the author, and the “conversations” | 
| between the piano and other instru-_ 
|ments were given with a charm and. 
_grace that made it notable, even in the. 
general excellence of the second part. | 
The waltz theme of the third movement 
| was also dainty and virile and the fan- 
|tasia of the closing movement is like- 
peti worthy of special mention, the 


Le 


artist’s passage work being fluent, bril- 


der Ohe’s reception was unusually cor- 
dial, and she was recalled many times 
| at the close of her perfermance. —. 
_ The orchestra cails for no criticism, 
the assistance in the concerto being 
satisfactory in every way. he ‘‘Fidelio’’ 
number went as smocthly as ever, and 
in Mr Loeffler’s interesting composition 
there was no lack of sympathy In in- 
| terpretation. In its new form | The 
' Death of Tintagiles’” is more satisfac- 
| tory that it was in its previous style of 
|} scoring, for then the two antique in- 
{ struments, ‘‘violes d’amour,’’ gave it 
the suggestion of a musical curio, noW 
the elimination of one and subjugation 
of the other viole removes this idea and 
dignities the composition. The dramatic 
nature of the piece was admirably set 
forth by the orchestra, and Mr Leeffler 
was most heartily applauded at the end 
of the interpretation. The popular vio- 
linist of the Symphony orchestra may 
rank this poem as one of his most ar 
tistic works, and he has written several 
that stand very high with lovers of the 
better grade of musical writings. 

The Saint-Saens symphony 1s an elab- 
orate work, and after a single hearing 
it would be difficult to analyze its many 
excellent points. There 1s a_ scoring 
somewhat odd in effect in the first 
movement, giving to themes and coun- 
ter themes alternate prominence, and 
the fugued scoring in the later part is 
wonderfully varied in character. There 
is a marked daintiness in the gentler 
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liant and skilfully executed. Miss iy 
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themes of the last movement, which, by. 
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Miss Aus Der Ohe Plays at) the wey mas oc in addition to the 


the Symphony Concert. 


"Miss Adele Aus der Ohe appeared as 


-rezular orchestra the symphony is 
scored for piano, two and four hands, 
and organ. 

The next concerts will be given March 


‘scloist at the symphony cencerts last |}1 and 2, with Mr Arthur Whiting as 


soloist. The program will comprise the 


: A minor iY Snirits’’: 
week, playing the Schumann ; Weber overture, ‘‘Ruler of the Spirits; 
pianoforte concerto. The other hum- | ¢antasy for piano and orchestra, Whit- 


bers on the program were the “Ridelio”’ 


ing; ‘‘Le Chasseur Maudit,”’ symphonic 


overture. by Beethoven; Mr Charles M. | poem by Geesar Frank, afid Schumann’s 


Lovifier’s symphonic poem, 
Tintagiles,” and the Saint-Saens 


“Death of | third symphony. 


C | 


First Hearing of Saint-Saens in the tremendous! 
| Symphony with Organ. 


Mr. Goodrich Plays His Part with | 


Good Taste and Discretion—Miss 
Aus der Ohe the Soloist in the 
Schumann Concerto—A Good Pro« 
gramme Well Received. 


The 15th Symphony concert com- 
manded and controlled attention by the 
choice and disposition of its strongly 
contrasting four numbers, supplied 
ample material for study and reflection, 
and gave deep, true pleasure by both 
music and performance, 

The overture was expected to be Gold- 
mark’s ‘‘Penthesilea,’ but Mr. Gericke 
Baw fit to substitute Beethoven's 
“Fidelio,” that one of the four over- 
tures which makes no use of the the- 
matic materia] of theopera, butis content 
to stand, in its spirit of content and 
jubilation, as a harbinger of happiness 
Sure to follow the stormy and painful 
trials of the story. The change was not 
one to stir objection, for Beethoven 
always puts the listener into a disposi- 
tion for more music, provided that this 
be intrinsically worthy when it comes. 

The solo number followed next, being 
that pianoforte concerto in A minor 
which represents all that Schumann 
ever found himself able to say in such 
form. His predilection for the piano as 


an instrument of individual character 
and expression made the blending of it 
with an orchestra difficult almost to im- 
possibility for him. Therefore, great ag 
his concerto is—and some authorities 
have called it the greatest since Bee- 
thoven—one can often feel his tempta- 
tion to use one or the other element— 
Piano or band—as an accompaniment 
merely. He brought to its completion 
in 1845, all the material which he could 
80 employ, and he then left it to stand 
alone without an attempt at giving it 
@ successor, in spite of the warm recep- 
tion it had at and after its first perform- 
ance by Mme. Schumann at the Leipsic 
Gewandhaus in December, 1845. 

As will be remembered, the concerto 
begins with a few broad, declamatory 
bars for the solo instrument, as if 
Schumann had felt that it must then 
announce itself imperatively, even if 
subsequently obliged to subordinate and 
merge itself. The sequence of the 
themes, from the opening, clear al- | 
legro, first stated by the orchestra, 
through the contrasting gentler sec- 
ond subject and the genial, grateful 
motives of the romantic intermezzo, to 
the larger, swifter melodies of the 
finale, ig roportionate, symmetrical 
and satisfying. Beauty and fertility of 
melody prevail, and the happy, pas- 
sionate spirit of this period of the com- 
poser’s highest felicity and richest pro- 
ductiveness is sensible throughout 
while the development, technica and 
artistic, shows him at his best and 
rightest. 
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gent mmel, the earnest Mills and im- 


petuous Sherwood, the considerate, sym- | 


athetic Baermann and the sch 
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We recall but one performance by a. 


woman—that of the peculiar but oft 
oetic Anna Steiniger—until last ava 
ng when Miss Aus der Ohe undertook 
it, It was natural and right to expect 
from her a thoroughly fine performance, 
She has the intellectuality to grasp the 
difficulties of the composition, especially 
the unexpected and Strange diversions 
of accent, rhythm and syncopated con- 
Struction, which appear in the last 
movement; she has the ardor for the 
higher flights and the lightness for the 
softer strains; she has the adequate am- 
plitude and splendor of technical re- 


cource, and the enduring power to Sus- | 


tain both mind and body through the 


long and unrelaxin effort, and she has | 
the pride and ambition to make en- | 
Gurance glow to the last with fresh en- | 
thusiasm. Her rendering, which was | 
agreeably simple and devoid of any ap-_ 
pearance of. effort, {illustrated these — 


qualities in the justice which the music 


received from her. The concerto, while 
never prepared for the display of. 


virtuosity as such, requires purit » ful- 
ness, velocity and tenacity, and all these 
it received, whether in the quicker can- 
tabili, the vigorous assertions, the 
fanciful responses, the vehemence 
cadenza, or the ornamental passage 
work. She won appreciative applause 
and several recalls. 


It seems strange that one whose tem- 
perament appears so genial and cheery 
as that of Mr. Loeffler, and who has 
usually chosen bright and exhilaratin 
music for his own Pers orTeaos, should 
seek as themes for his own composition 
the bitter, the oppressive, the despair- , 
ing and the devastating moods of life, 
and should be able to depict them so 

Owerfully. For a simple lyric, Mr. 

effer seems to elect something like 
the dark despondency and telat pessim- 
ism of Verlaine, while his orchestral 
inspiration sometimes springs from the 
weird tales of watch-nights around au- 
tumn fires, and his chief work-. given 
its second hearing last night—rests upon 
that black and awful tragedy of Maeter- 
linck, the murder of little Tintagiles at 
the behest of his cruel and implacable 
queen grandmother, 

This work, which more than repeated 
its first grave and eerie impression, is 
and yet is not ‘“‘Sprogramme” music. It 
is not externally initiative, but rather 
interiorly suggestive. It does, indeed, 
intimate the fury of tempest, the clangor 
of heavily closing doors, the iteration 
of hunting, treacherous footfalls, the 
persistent, irresistible rush of destruc- | 
tion and the fall of a fatal blow. But 
these are but as incidentals to the 
spiritual moods which they environ—the 
memories and hopes of peaceful, se- 


| Gluded days, the tenderness of mutual 
| love, soft aspirations, menacing hates, 
the determination of evil, dread of the 


inevitable and the crash of doom, These 
emotions oppress the sensitive mind as 
Juliet’s mind was oppressed when she 
shrank from the vague but overmaster- 
ing fear of 
The horrible conceit of death and night, 
Together with the terror of the place, 


And they are all the more potent be-. 
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iysterious second theme, with its odd. 


‘thos% plaintive voices remains to por-— ical manner. At emphatic points the | Sache O11; . | 
tr y the pathos of helpless, slaughtered || cymbals clang suddenly, and the drums | one might ‘expect his piano concerto to Br wet it with superb effect. It was 
‘¢hiidhood. He has thus clar-fied what || sound heavily with beat and roll. That be especially filled with piano coloring; 10r0ughly good Schumann playing, and 
formerly seemed complex, softened || some of these effects are quite ad cap-~- the reverse is true, for the piano is kept the audience showed their appreciation 
‘what was harsh, and beautified what || tandum, and, apart from the _ usual in modest reserve and in middle register of the artistic standard attained by’ 
was ugly. He has none the less se- symphonic order of things, cannot be through all the work. Ore may grant many enthusiastic recalls of the pi nist - 

that Schumann is not very great in or- }: at the end of the work. Now followed a | 


cured ae gee which Were Ee aera ear Yet the met A goapay even oy 7 
essary to his purpose and aiso gaine mes, has a rugg n minant dig- pei k tar : : | | 
-hestration, without going to the toie-picture of Tintagiles and Migraine’ 
lengths that Von Bulow did. This |} O% 1s the name of the sister ‘really 


greater value for the tenderly melan- nity of its own, an conclusion 
choly and yet cheering and almost pro- leaves the Mstener pleasantly disposed ey Vor » 

harsh critic has stated that + einer in which Maeterlinck is: set 
‘‘After Beethoven, and before Brahms, 2 Petter music than, Sf seer ee 


ane - eon of ree dao i and moderately enthused. 
which en e poem. @ was muc 
nd called to bow man | 
applauded and y Conductor and orchestra. deserved Mendelssohn’s symphonies are the finest; era aoe tg has been heard 
as regards form even better than Schu- hance ate , and in its previous  per- 
bert’s and decidedly better than Schu- formance we recall the hero and Aevoite 


times. high encomiums. Mr. Loeffler’s com- 

The novelty of the evening was the || position was played with an agreeable 
mann’s . .. . His symphonies will be || Stating their views at great le - 
played when Schumann’s shall have been || 0n two viols d’amour. wher Loetiier nae 


third symphony of Saint-Saens, which is consolidarity of feeling, as if the men 
forgotten Schumann’s orchestral § decidedly improved his work by conden- - 


esumab he first for which an organ wanted their comrade’s work to have 

part was Seiten, and which xe beoun ht | the best possible showing; in the con- Dee 
out in Paris by the Societe des Concerts certo the fact was never lost sight of works do not sound well. They are piano ff sati d 

pieces poorly arwanged for the orchestra.”’ “hee aad vida Bone 4 one of. 
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All of which would tend to show that j] comparatively innocent oboe. | rie "a 


nu ’ 1887, some months after the that Schumann wrote the piano part 
oD a etat performance in London, Saint- }} for the normal central range of the in- 
the English revision of the old hymn,— The work is full of the boldest effects 
‘iibath, Shieke’ wut Mite Ete ‘Bulow. and is really a masterpiece of scoring. . 


Saens is a man who has devices enough strument, without ponderous glooms in 

to fulfil even Ruskin’s ideal, and _ his the basses, rattling spectacularities in 

orchestral schemes are almost certain || the upper register, or overwhelmin 

to show some new instrument or new flights of octaves. The symphony had > 

combination, generally used with an, a clear, commanding direction, its odd Nor wants that little long’’ The combat of two forces, one mighty 
and malevolent, the other tender, deli- 
cate and innocent, is grandly portrayed 
and is decidedly more coherent than the 
play which is illustrated. ‘There is not 


effect so individual and so good as to turns and shifts of fancy and form | 
justify the innovation. The plan for || being recognized and demonstrated 
this symphony includes a pianoforte, to rightly. Mr. Goodrich played the organ 
fails to note that the dignity of treat- : , 
| an icta of doubt left in the mind of th 
wf and beauty of development would § auditor as to when the catastrophe aoe 
place almost all of his orchestral works |] cus; it is as definite as when Berlioz 


be played sometimes with two and some- || part with taste, discretion and good 
| above Mendelssohn’s (posisbly except- }] allows the axe of the guillotine to fall, 


times with four hands, and really con- | sense, apportioning just enough of the 
tributing moshing which harps would not } solid foundation stops to give 4 grave 
t 
| ing parts of the ‘Italian’? and ‘‘Scotch” f} j bey 
svi n the “Symphonie Fantastique” | 
symphonies) must have a severe compli- || if Tintagiles had been blown fron (ae 


do better, and the organ, as stated, be- } yet gentle upholding of the other in- 
cation of myopia and strabismus. mouth of a canron in the manner em- 


side a full array of percussion instru- | struments, and enriched the last move- 
ments. But as the composer has not | ment generously, but not overmuch, 
only a remarkable understanding of in- | with brighter registration. 
strumental capacities and values in gen- 
eral, but is himself a great organist, he 
has used that instrument judiciously, The bal 
making its long-drawn, smooth, unob- | b e balance of major and minor is | ployed by the English during the Sepoy 
trusive chords support some floating eautifully carried out in the concerto, } mutiny; but it is effective, nevertheles 
theme or gentle movement, or giving to which, though in A minor, ends tri- The viol d’amour is the nica 
bead mg Pan ateg ae full, broad, deep umphantly enongh in A major. And the |} because of its siabeweaine pric i: i 
strength. nc F alse Ss conser j ent 
Ply work as e holé, although not in ae De has something of that || in the revised version of this wank It 
its author's best vein, and far away Sympho riumph and joy which seem to tinge all }] is an instrument which ‘is peculiarly 
from anything like inspiration, and of the music that immediately succeed- || sweet in its harmonics, exquisite in the 
often tamely and mechanically scored, Tee er ee ee i i oe ed the composer’s happy marriaze. It vibratory quality imparted b th seve 
perros. Conktive ie ve Moss Be : a) Vi {J SIC AL may be remembered that the first move- || sympathetic wires under na “aneort 
retically it follows theconventional order 0. | oe = this work was written as ak board, but a viol on which double-stop- 
piano Fantasie in 1841, but found no [|| ping weuld be much poorer than upon a 
| publisher; in 1845 it was extended into its || viola. The viola, by. the way, almost al- 
| present shape, and on Dec. 4th of that |} ways takes the place of the viol d’amour 
oer Clara Schumann played it for the \} when it appears in a modern score, and 
ph time in public. many auditors heard the more ancient — 
f there is a successor to Clara Schu- instrument for the first time on this oc- | 


of four movements, but actually it is in 
two parts, the allegro passing directly | The Symphony concert of Saturday 
| mann as a pianist today, it is Adele Aus |] casion. 
der Ohe, who appeared on this occasion We confess te being out of sympathy 


into an adagio, while the scherzo (tO | was abnormal in the number of its solo- 
'as the solcist. She has not the tropi- | with the subject of Maeterlinck’s play, 
| 
| 


is justifiable, for the musician who would 
dwell only upon the orchestral faults of 
such werks as Schumann’s, and who 


No concert this week, but & fortnight, 
hence this programme is to be played: 


Overture, ‘‘Ruler of the Spirits’’........ Weber 
First time at these concerts.) 
Fantasy for piano and orchestra....... ting 
Symphonic poem, ‘‘Le Chasseur Manudit’’.. 
Cesar Franck 
(First time.) 


ny No. 3, in E-flat major....Schumann 
Soloist, Mr. Arthur Whiting. 


1) 


dignified and strenuous finale. The writ- : 
ectful of the usual with Adele Aus der Ohe at the piano, 
eee ievelopment,. “The Death of Tintagiles’” with Mr. 


sonata development, is rather free and 
independent and varies as if swayed by | Loeffler in the Viol ’Amour part, and 


| 
| 
the mood of The allegro, for | Si. Saens’s third symphony with Wallace | 


call it so) broadens gradually into 4/ i+, here was the Schumann concerto 
aeLence. ‘ elaborately | Goodrich at the organ. The programme > 
wrought for some was also more abundant in novelties | cal temperament of a Carreno, nor the |} but we most cordially pay tribute to 


snimation and oonew. than usual, for, if Beethoven's “Fidelio” | | Tey of a Bloomfield-Zeisier, but she |! the orchestral skill of Mr. Loeffler and 
with it—with the opening measures of | overture and Schumann’s piano con- | | ele a dignity and serenity, a loftines of |; recognize a definite growth in his pow- 
ounced wd certo nave been heard here before, St. ccnception and a conservatism, breadth f ers. He was applauded to the echo at- 

t | Saens’s symphony was entirely new to and surety, that ecmbine to make her R ter the work, and surely’his skill and the 

Bostonians, and Loeffler’s “Death of as great a classical performer as any }|| Luciferian crandeur of some of his 

| Tintagiles’’ had been totally rewritten SO woman Pianist of them all. thoughts deserved it; he is, in some re- 
. that it became an interesting novelty as Magnificent in its power was the aspects, one of the greatest masters of 
well. The concert was also remarka- working up of the chief theme with its ' the orchestra we have in America. Pos- 

“| ble for the tremendous tonal forces in- horn-like first figure, and the cadenza || sibly the pessimism of some of his sub- 

troduced in its two last numbers. whieh terninated the first movement & Jects comes from his great age, for the 

was very effective. Nor ought one to programme-book informs us that. he 

forget the good work done by the clar- was born in 1816! ! (Other authorities 
give the date as 1861, however.) We wish 
that tne public might have a chance to 
hear his “Spanish Divertissement” with 
its saxophone obbligato, at these cone | 


The overture to “Midelio” is the last 


and brightest of the four overtures 
which Beethoven wrote to his single inetie, which is especially prominent in 


this movement. The dialogue between 
piano and orchestra, which is so marked 
in the Intermezzo, was given With ex- 


opera. It was played with abundant 
spirit and formed an excellent foil to the 
serious and melancholy music that was 


ow the escap 
t still were 


to follow. 
Schumann’s piano concerto is one of 


the most majestic works in this form af- 


cellent ensemble, and that glorious vio- 
loncello theme was as Schumannesque 
and romantic as heart could wish. | 


- certs; it is a much brighter and more 


intelligible work. 5 agen 
And now came the long-deferred third 
symphony of St. Saers. Away back in- 
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| Mr. | 1 9.9 slik ee | Por there is no’ true emotion, is’ 
; ” cole a Age eT ee Cr 3 TO ARO Gee iis , - ease, REE WEA T ALES She 3” ai WwW 81 Tr ~ sob bna nee a seis Bae ‘hid week” 3 
‘Gericke gave this work out for rehear- | an¢ finally cedes to a 3-1 rhythm,—such > SYMPHONY Nigga. ‘“-Pno passion, there is no blood, there is 
Beets, fa) “3 4 q P f Ay ut ny ) ' hag Py » why a hey J “oe . ‘ Ny wt , mes asl 1) ; a ‘ ws 7 m : eT Fide, ie na y an a : 
nat but eee ied to the decision to} But mat aha ore rly Inte ble, ft Sia mI tS ae UTS AU ayiap ony. When you Say "thie “mori: 
old .Music Hall led to the decision to | But matters are fairly intelligible even > ot  Emanship is excellent and the workm * a 
shelve the’ composition until Fate be- | amidst such complex development, ani! ‘Mr,. Loeffler's Revised Sy mphonic. is amazingly clever, you have said all. | | 
| | 
| 


eees | % better ag rk, ‘ It rin the punctuation with cymbal clashe: n” % | 
tremendecus score, bu s instrumental | helps to identify the phrases even if. i! | “ ‘ j " Mr. Loeffler has revised his sym- | 
egy mp riage vad rn ep forces |} adds to the tumult. Most grandios: Poem, The Death-of Tintagiles, ey Sine dia SA ee Bt. 5 ae has cained || | 
used in the Loetfler composition; the con- | and exciting was the finale, and it owet 7 "3 rat glen a ASD gs tle | Cree ae 
cert in its later part, therefore, became | much of its effect to the excellent inc and Saint-Saens s Organ Sym- marionettes’ as Maeterlinck calls his | 
i t interesting orchestral study. The | ¥ : “Death of Tintagiles’ is a heartrends,, | 
a inos gO y i | playing and the noble tone ot the instru- :, hon (ints 8 Mr Hu 0 Becker’ ing tragedy of Greek intensity; and 
Symphony had a modernity that was in- | ment. Mr. Wallace Goodrich deserves i Dp y : 5 ers whether you grasp the symbolic mean- | 
teresting. for there was a clear develop- | thanks, and who can over-estimate the i Cello Reci'‘al ing or regard it simply as a drama of | 
ment of figures and a certain symmetry | work of Mr. Gericke in. bringing forth 4 . flesh and blood, you must recognize its 
combined with the latterday richness of | such a stupendous composition and do- q The program of the 15th Symphony Eoaiced ee AP Mg Hie oa 7 
‘oring. ; | ” , , incited % : . ’s peculiar 
rar @aene i cahiains: the erektent ors ing it full justice? 4 concert, Mr. Gericke conductor, at Sym- \ genius to composition. When the sym- 
5 is But it is of the newer school which phony Hall last night, was as follows: phonic poem was first played her 
-hestral genius among living French- , : : or on re her “ oh “i ware ap tee 
che _ het en 7 rh ‘ cannot say anything unless it has a co- : Overture to ‘Fidelio’ ARV ER there were two important parts for | 
men. The work is a powerful one, not | hort of bass-clarinettes, contrabassoons, Overt iee oe ano ft A iniies.... Schumann | Wicles (amour, Que Chee? ee | | 
BENS Bi a ea eet enineh ennt bass drums, cymbalc, tubas, and other ‘Phe Death of Tintagiles,’’ Symphonic which soon attack the nerves of a | 
sympnonies ¢ . unusual :, - poem, after the drama of Maurice Maet- : | 
have preceded it, but certainly to be instruments. Great figure de i sie¥ion Ale * ; Loeftier | Viole d’amour has been dropped to th | 


hearer, were garulous. The second 
; velopment this werk undoubtedly pos- 3 cs Allies hear aid” Dosey" ; AC 
; nd gana : ‘ s | Symphony No. 3, in C minor, op. advantage of the piece. The revision 
Sie Pigl ohh ee vhs oe sesses, but more than that is needed in | oe Saint-Saéns | has made. the work more compact, as 
works oO erlioz, The figures for treat-] 4 true symphony. Grand ideas are (First time in Boston.) though the finale is still toa long 
ment enter at once, even in the intro~ | there, too, but, after such tumultuous in- | Saint-Saéna wrote hia third.symphony | Gtawr out, The poem Is Tak Be ae 
duction, and the omnipresent and rest- | strumentation, what is left for the com- rth ion Philh: fo: Bloctety, 1 ete eye tee ne ee 
1 th th tri | | , 5S te or e com for the London Philharmonic Society, }are constantly reminded of i 
ess theme on the strings forms a great. poser of the future to add to his score— | anid: he: dananete Sera gts: ANF Oat aa ae dee ed of scenes in 
part of the thematic material of the | ex td ; : and he conducted it at a concert.of thatthe story of agony  and_ despair. 
. | except dynamite: Louis C, Elson. organization in London, May 19, 1886. | Ysraine, Aglovale, Tintagiles the 
first movement, being present even when ete! bi cabo ; , , 


poe hehe DAR AR ROL 1 ln SOR cha Queen and her handmaids are visible 
the subordinate theme has entered, a It was played at a Paris Conservatory |g, on the stage. The opening is a 


hoven’s and Brahms’s symphonies | Thomas produced it in New York on j writing. The themes are poignant or 
above alluded to. The sonata form is Feb. 18 of that year. A performance at _ beautiful; the harmonic progressions 


“ar fusic Hi: aa 4 aetlas ts are bold, audacious, but to the point; 
free, and no page of the gee i ~ | ng Nabe mone asl Diba impossible on line orchestration is strikingly > one 
present, but the themes return and lea account of the ched organ. and impressionistic. There are tam 


'fnto a most tranquil and | effective Saint-Saens once said that in this. sages that are apparently vague and 
. | symphony he sought to avoid “‘the end- & 5, r as ¥ h: hn ‘ea an 

adagio, in which the pe pyr enters. yk 1 | less resumption and repetitions which Dgrrier: age Seth ios ara? the ae 

hymn-like character of this movemen | | | more and more tend to ‘disappear from ; eat a b roe oo 
is emphasized by a most celestial end- | '| instrumental music under the influence 3; But as a whole the symphonic poem is 
ing. | | of increasingly developed musical cult- |of wild imagination, strange and_ ir- 


In the third movement the piano is ure,’ and that ‘symphonic works bene beauty, peau nen original | 
added to the orchestral forces, not as a | | should-now be allowed to benefit by the | 7 a be he 


| | progress of modern instrumentation.”’ e° * 
“a Spe i ta ta ooo aggpage : We therefore find in this work an Eng-°| Mis aus der Ohe played the concerto 


lish horn, a bass clarinet, a double-bas- 1 by Schumann with accuracy, ease, and 

though several composers have endeav- soon, a third trumpet, as well as trian- | skill. Yet the romantic spirit of the 

ored to use the piano as @ member of i gle, eymbals, bass-drum, piano and or- work at times eluded her, and she was | 
the orchestra, as for example Glinka i san. ‘The piano and organ are used wae then admirably matter-of-fact. | 


orchestral instruments, my 
and Van der Stucken, only rt pe “ There is a beautiful story | | | Philip Hale. 
his ame rad oon ngage tone-color the eek ign Fp hl wh 
cessity, Dy e1l¢ so  aftectec vy the death And we regr 
from its employment—a ripple of waves Liszt that he girded up his loins to || snobbish Redan _— pats a silly, 
that could have been produced in no write this symphony; but as Liszt died ¢ 4, ase has made its way into 
bs lie dans. two months after the symphony was | ~'° Symphony Program Books. Surely 
other manner with as much effect. y 
St Saens also gives a new effect on performed the story _may well be doubt- | Mr. Apthorp is not responsible for it. 
“ a“ 5 1 ed, although the dedication in the pub- | On the first page of the 15th book w | 
the instrument in its orchestral usas®, » lished score reads “To the memory of | read: “Saint-Saé m= 
by ending several periods with a piano | Liszt.” | | ’ ain -Saéns, symphony No, 3, 
‘scale that seems to grow quite natural- ] French admirers of Saint-Sa@ns say : and under this announcement is in 
ly out of some piccolo phrases that pre- that this Symphony is his greatest jj parenthesis: ‘‘Mr. J. Wallace Goodric® 
cede it. Of course it was very appro- : works. I cannot understand this claim, {| as the organist.” Why should an ex-, 


| a Not that I am distressed by the alleged || celle ‘ N 9 
priate to introduce the piano in a con ert at the beginning from the opening nt organist be made ridiculous? | 


_ certo dedicated to Liszt, but the fact of Schubert’s Unfinished Symphony, For Mr. Goodrich played the organ part 
that the-instrument coalesces with the : for the resembiance is merely a pass- |) 1” the said symphony; he did not tune 
| rest of the score is more to the point. ing hint. Not that I am_ shocked by | the organ, or blow the organ; he was) 


In this second part of the work the | the cantabile of the strings against | not repairing the organ. This phrase 


| | the organ in the third section, for to : i ‘ 
figure that is treated is again easily re this ig one of the most effective is as objectionable as the term “‘plan-_ 


eaught; it is given on the violins and | features of the work. But the sym- | iste,’ which is supposed by press agents 

violas it: unison, -the kettle-drums an-~- phony as a whole is merely an _exhibi- | and persons who affect elegance of 

-gwering on the tonic and renghie prey olga | tion of extreme cleverness, and music i speech and deportment to indicate the 
simple theme leads to some O © moe must be something more than clever’. | fact that the player is a female; where-— 
| + eiva- | Saint-Sains is an expert juggler with]... ° 4 

| ingenious ee cba nage pono Mee barren themes. He knows how to score } @* the French word which they borrow | 

| ble; it is soon interwo d this a commonplace so that it arrests the | is both masculine and feminine. Such, — 
melody in three-noted ngures, 2s attention. There is an exquisite finish | foolish shabby-genteel phrases remind . | 
later theme apepars subsequently tn ey to everything he does. There are ex- ] us of women who prefer musk to soap | 
ery conceivable guise. The rhythmic traordinary effects.in this symphony— 44,4 water, and are particular only [_ 
combat .which follows might well have thus his use of the piano with the , P Boxman 

: dist eting upon a first hearing; organ is masterly; but his effects in abou; their outer dress. | 
ae and 9-3 in secure tiein and then an this instance do not affect the hearer. Sree ’ yf 
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Symphony Hall. 


SEASON 1900-01. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


Mr. WILHELM GERICKE, Conductor. 


XVI. CONCERY. 


SATURDAY, MARCH 2, AT 8, P. M. 


Programme. 


OVERTURE, ‘‘Beherrscher der Geister,’’ op. 27. 
(First time at these concerts.) 


WHITING. FANTASY for PIANOFORTE and ORCHESTRA, in 
B flat minor, op. II. 


CAESAR FRANCK. SYMPHONIC POEM, ‘“‘Le Chasseur maudit.”’ 
(First time at these concerts. ) 


SCHUMANN. SYMPHONY No. 3, in E flat major, ‘““Rhenish,’’ op.g7. 
. Lebhaft. | 
. Scherzo: Sebr massig. 
. Nicht schnell. 
. Feierlich. 
. Lebhaft. 


Soloist: 


“Mr. ARTHUR WHITING. 


— nas 


The Pianoforte is a Steinway. 
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of a weaker sort than our public is ac- 
customed to hear. Even Weber’s great- 
est overtures, such as ‘“Freischuetz”’, 
‘“Oberon’’, or ‘‘Euryanthe’’, are more de- 
lightful in their themes than in their de- 
velcpment, and the custom which this 
composer had, of making actual themes 
from his opera serve as chief and -subor- 
dinate themes of his overture, made a 
charming halfway-house between the 
Medley and Classical overture-form. 
But the overture to . ‘“‘Ruebezahl”’, 


which began this concert, is not of this — 


order; it does not clearly present the 


sonata-allegro form of the _ classical ¢ 


everture, and even its melodies, al- 
though well-contrasted, seem weak and 
saccharine compared with the themes 
of Weber’s latest overtures. 
ber wrote of this work,—‘‘It is the clear- 
est and strongest that I have ever com- 
posed’’, 
of the fortissimo effects of the overture, 
Weber called it ‘fa Park of Artillery!” 

Times have changed; Berlioz, Richard 
Strauss, Tschaikowsky, Loeffler, Van 
der Stucken, in short a whole host of all 
sorts and conditions of composers, have 
since then invented such crashes that 
we listen with unstirred pulses to this 
early attempt at theatrical fury. In 
fact, the scoring struck the auditor as 
rather light, and the work as rather old- 
fashioned, without any “raison d’etre”’ 
for its performance. Some excellent 
fiute work was noticeable, Mr. Gericke’s 
reading was brilliant, and the ensemble 
was, of course, excellent. 

Mr. Arthur Whiting reappeared with 


a Fantasy for Piano and Orchestra, 
heard some years ago. 


The work made 
a new impression, partly because the 
composer-pianist has gained much -in 
breadth and power; he played his Fan- 
tasy exceedingly well. 
‘‘medias res” like a man jumping into a 
cold bath on a frosty morning, and its 
figure treatment begun so vehemently, is 
spicy and logical. It has good scoring, 
although it does not intertwine the piano 
well with the orchestral parts. There 
are Mendelssohnian touches and grace- 
ful bits of melody in the composition, 
for which conservatives will be duly 
grateful. The audience paid tribute to 
composer and soloist by recalling Mr. 
Whiting twice at the close of his per- 
formance. 

Now followed a work which was very 


interesting, even if it did not entirely fill | Schumann's themes, the delightful fig- 


the great expectations that had been 
formed regarding it. Cesar Franck’s 
“Chasseur Maudit’’ (a symphonic poem) 
exhibits the kindly Frenchman in the 
domain of the supernatural. The ac- 
cursed huntsman here in question is 
not one who misses all the birds and ac- 
cidentally shoots the game-keeper, but 
a German count who goes hunting on 
Sunday, rides down the pious worship- 
pers, and finally draws down the punish- 
ment of the fiends upon himself. He 
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The Symphony concert of Saturday | 
| began with a Weber overture, but one 


In 1811 We- - 


A little later, alluding to some , 


It plunges into 


if ent 
is a peculiar king of “Sonntags-jaeger” || ™°Y°™ 
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many such spectral rides th re 3 
are in music! Raff set Frau Holle on’ 
a wild gallop through the finale of his” 
“Im Walde” symphony, and committed 
a similar steeple-chase in his “Lenore” 


‘symphony; Wagner gave glorious ridin z 


in his ‘“‘Walkuere” handicap; St. Saers” 
gave arace to harness in his ‘‘Phaeton’’; 
Berlioz added a Satanic Derby in his 
“Ride to Hades’; and a host of others 
might be cited. Beside the Wagnerian 
and Berlioz numbers Cesar Franck’s. 
cantering seems very mild; in fact he is 
almost out of the running; this kind of 
work was Berlioz’s especial ‘‘metier’’, 
and one cannot help comparing the two 
Krenchmen, to the detriment of the later 
composer, | : | 

Per contra, when Franck is dealing 
with the religious side of the picture he | 
is in advance of anything that Perlioz: 
could achieve. There is a Sunday calm 
in the opening of his work that is won- 
derfully effective and gives a superb 
contrast with the evil that is pictured a 
little later. In this field the devout and 
lovable Franck was a “holy George Her- 
bert’ made musical, and the opening 
phrases of the “Accursed Hunter’ 
seemed a tonal version of 7 | 
“Sweet day! so cool, so calm, so bright, 
The ‘bridal of the earth and sky.” 

How well Franck could have set Her- 
bert’s “Sunday”, with its devotion:— 
“O day most calm, most bright, . 
The fruit of this, the next world’s bud, 
The indorsement of supreme delight, 
Writ by a Friend, and with His blood; 
The couch of time, Care’s balm and_ bay; 
The week were dark but for thy light; 

Thy torch doth show the way.” — 

But, as already intimated, the fiendish 
picture which followed was beyond 
Franck’s best powers; most. wildly did 


/ the muted horn give its baleful cry, and 


dissonances came rushing on gzlore, 


but it had all been said before, and the 
audience was less excited than the com- 
_poser had evidently been. | 


The modern composer will find the do- 
main of musical rides and chases (as 
also that of musical thunder storms and 
hurricanes) rather crowded; if he must 
needs ride about through the 24 keys, 
he can picture a trolley ride (close har- 
mony for the crowded car and @ real 
bell for the motorman) or an automobile; 
nothing else that is novel is left to him. 

After all. the Schumann symphony, - 
which ended the concert, and was not 
especially well played, seemed the truest 
and best music of the evening. It is- 
easy to denounce the lack of skill in 
scoring, but the musical thought is the 
main thing, and the ineffable beauty of 


ure treatment. the piquant syncopaticns, 
all these overbalance an occasional Or- 
chestral crudity. It was the so-called 
“Rhenish’ or “Cologne” symphony, 
Sehumann’s last symphony, though it. 
is numbered the third, that was given, 
and it is just in this symphony that the 
composer has done some of his best 
scoring. Hans von Buelow, severest of 
critics, is compels: ha adratt ha the» 

scene which forms t ourth | 
kenge of this work, is the 
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achieved; — ‘proad organ effects are bone Ss man” Effectively G n — Whit-" | Feo 
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‘fitting to picture a lofty ceremonial in | was .@ man of singular abilities and | his songs and plano pieces, not in: his} ) . 

the great edifice of Cologne. | qually marked limitations.’ Le! Pgh vet ™ — orehest | tee Tet the. 16th “concert: OF (Hae 
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“But the symphony has a pathetic | Member him oy fat. vive OY Siew 6B 

i has nl patneric 1 romantic spirit that vitalized an or- ie | 7 Oo eu : 
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life, it is a glorious bit of autobiography. | 7 ds 
We therefore could nave wished a aire | Thomas, March, 26, ay Pilla nest Bins Bi Schumann 
jovial interpretation of the fi ' | formance in this country was at Cin | a ere YP Mr. Arthur Whiting 
St te Kiet mic “nes inale, which ‘cinnati, Jan. 29, of that year. The The Weber overture emphasized the 

rin “eg e genial populace very first performance was at Paris not novel truth that a great man is not 
pouring out of the cathedral after the in 1884. Franck took for his subject always great: of course, when Homer 
ceremony, all in their holiday attire, the old legend which Is perhaps best nods’ he nods in a Homeric way, and 
gleeful, boisterous, chattering. We know | Known to English readers by Sir Wal- | for art purposes a wine-soaked satyr is 
very well that Schumann was never | tet Scott's translation of Buerger’s bal | | infinitely superior to a gin-soaked human 
boisterous-in his expression of playful- | 2¢,, 42° old reading-books contained : being. There is a fascination in every- 
ness, that even his scherz Phage 0 Cones Wild Huntsman,” and many nore | | Mr. Wallace || thing that Weber has written, a sponta- 

‘ scherzos are often |have read or declaimed, ‘*The Wild- | Goodrich was the accompanist. The || neous sweetness of expression, a wealth 
earnest, but here is “Gemuethlichkeit,” | grave winds, his bugle ho1n, and thun- program was as follows: | or overwealth of ideas, the masterly 
if anywhere. and a slight infusion of | dered out the verse: | _ | Concerto No. 2, E major Bach | touch that makes even a mediocre 


animal spirits would not harm 4 | ‘ | | Larghetto, D major (from the sketch interesting, a fine firmness of 
. What. ghastly Huntsman next aros | Quintet) we tgeg, = | hand, and a skilful carelessness that 


The applause that followed each move- Well may I guess, but dare not tell; | M 
po of ie symphony was decidedly the His eye like midnight : lightning, clows, | | Ee ee a dns Sebi he Schumann | gered Ene. bah Pere teb Mire! 
‘most spontaneous and prolonged of the s steed the swar ; | ae : | nce. | 
concert, although this in iteelt proves i}. Itis an old and widespread legend. It : | Miah al bosco’’ sarge sd tandel bg overture gives, evidenctll the’ Be ; 
but little, for Grieg’s “Peer Gynt” would | is the story of Hackelberg, or K aulks | re ees hcg Féauas sagan tsetse: Von Fielitz |) and it is ungrateful to estimate its 
have won still greater popular approba- | Snbursh; 1 ig Pen e 9 Bo ae ear it | Non. pil Meath.<..1......01 Papantnitcremies || Sreatpess. from, is misty, horizontal 
on, but it is pleasant to know that eneur, , ee. Ashes, Polonaise, D major........+. Pai sler} beams in dull eclipse. 
Navarre in the forest of Fontainebleau ‘agility Weiniawski taiai the old masters, the 
Schumann’s symphonies do not grow | shortly before the assassination of the Mr. Kreisler was at his best—and this | ovitic aula. cok forget that he reaches 
stale or old-fashioned with the lapse of } gallant monarch, The infernal chase is | : tones much. In the noble concerto of | his prophesying altitude by standing on 
time, as Gade’s, Raff’s and a couple of { heard in many countries, from Ceylon Bach, in sustained melody of song,| their shoulders, and that he detects 
Mendelssohn’s have done. to Scotland. In England the pack 18 -|and in dazzling brilliance of technic—| their faults not because of his own sub- 
Louis C. Elson known as the Gabriel hounds, and i in all these he showed his mastery as} tilty, but on account of their great- 
i" oummeneemee : : Charles Reade makes a striking use of _ | virtuoso and musician. Nor was any-| ness. If the sun were less bright, 
ute tag sgh Ades eS Rh pate rah ioe | chat eter ec wenn tee ed the fact} sun spots would not be so disproportion- 
Place.”’ vthologists w ell you tha , 5 o @ program hasized. 
SYMPHONY NIGHT. the legend is merely a romantic view of onor arrangements, such wane the } Be Oe eit Maudit’’ is another | 
Pemaly the storm-wind; but it is pleasanter to eauty of his cantabile and the finish ]} musical translation of a German ballad, 
) , de ght in the rs tabled, one ro any ! Goi his cetareamere hee applauded {| and is further evidence that even a mod- 
‘ : one of imagination the ile unts- | | : ee O s own in-}} ern composer must work out his art 
‘Unfamiliar Pieces by Cesar Franck || man still rides at night, as in the Creel ate version of Paganini’s piece and Aestiny “ta dealing in “programme” mu- 
| , : : Wolf’s Glen in “Der Freischuetz,”’ and eth gh RNA ere enh rag but the true!) sic. There is more than passing interest 
and Weber—Mr. Fritz Kreisler’s | is Nelated traveler wishes ‘him good) P| fatmunoe of ‘the. concerto, by Bech || trhiy explain it will add an interesting 
Fourth Recital in Steinert Hall of carrion ‘thrown from the sky, and he | The surprising feats of a virtudso tortly ao ty psychology, as well as to the 
| ecital In einer Q@ll, i] and his horse are henceforth gonuenes. ; pled ht OP cp ody re ee abuse e eae history of music. We have been told 
. Now César Franck was a most devout! | Mas S one of a man whisting ai nd again that music is the most 
the. program of the 16th Symphony man. and what chiefiy interested him | | | through his teeth or rubbing wet fin- py tae ler ae atl the arts, and modern: 
concert in Symphony Hall, last night, || in this legend? The thought of the gers on a_ window-pane; but Mr. {/ composers try to demonstrate by their 
Mr. Gericke conductor, was as fol- |} hunter, who committed sacrilege; the | Kreisler’s playing of Bach is a deeplj work that music 1s the most formless 
lows? ‘| hunter who on the Lord’s day heeded and unalloyed joy. | of the arts, and the musicians generally, 
bats f - i not the service of the church, ran’over Mrs. Hartmann sang the last two of 4 old and new, cannot escape from the 
Overture, ‘‘Ruler of Spirits simple worshipers, blasphemed and thus | the Tuscan songs with spirit and un- |] epidemic of giving a local habitation and 
r (First time at these concerts.) drew on himself ‘the vengeance of | derstanding. The aria by WHandel—j] a name to an airy nothing. : 
op ead net Piano ‘and sine ener he a ; heaven. And therefore the strongest written for a bass and well known Even that prince of iconoclasts, Rich~- 
‘the Wild Huntsman,’ Sym Arthur Whiting | and most successful portion of the from its introduction in “Israel in | ard Strauss, whose mission séeme to be 
eo iy ae i Re ar ee franck | Symphonic poem is the beautiful music | Egypt’-—demanded greater breadth, || to preach the gospel of magnificent 
: (First time at these concerts.) that suggests Sunday worship. The | : and more abandon in_ the roulades. |] iridescent chaos, carefully plants his 
Symphony No. 8, in E flat Schumann | mood here created by Franck is beyond i | The singer was deservedly recalled af-ll feet on solid granite rock and exhibits 
'} praise. The musie reminds one by its | ter the group of songs by von Fielitz. biograph pictures of earth-phenomena in 
Although no piece absolutely new t0O|: Geeply religious feeling of the com- | Mr.’ Kreisler’s farewell recital will be |} music; Mr. Loeffler, who 1s so fastidi- 
Boston was on the program, three of | poser's “Procession,” in which the Host) on next Tuesday evening. They that] ously careful that no earth-taint shall 
the works were far from being familiar. || is borne through fields of Brittany. The have not heard him should not lose}j cling to his inusic, makes a 
Karly in the last century Weber be- music that describes the first hunt, the | the opportunity, for such violinists |} the subject of his music. We have 
¥ y | curse, and the infernal chase is far in- | seldom visit us. grown so rapidly in the direction of 
gan an opera which he never finished. ferjior in suggestion and dramatic | | Philin Hale. aesthetics and aest.ietic propriety of a 
‘He took for his subject Ruebezahl, the, strength. The curse scene was marred, i P new kind that we pityingly smile at the 


al r : | attempts of Handel and Haydn to sug- 
ruler of mountain spirits. There are it is true, by the tuba player, who is : iq nb Ae oe nanomenh Oras sae 


many legends concerning this power-| PY no means A master of his instru: | | | pet it ig only a difference of degree, 
ful demon, and they have furnished the | | apg Ph ka viar Gait dramatic | THE SYMP HONY CONCERT. and not of kind, to labor to give a 
text for several operas, cantatas, Or- . Franck was a mystic, not a dramatist; | Hove if musical reprecgn. este} rad ba wrigg ng 
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nitric rtp es for wine. In 181i he a ernte more thrilling effect—witness the ride . 99 pict the ehe of anaemic lovers pone 
‘the overture, for the original overture to the abyss in “The Damnation of | Spirits, is Played. change @-selfi-wise in yellowish great 
‘is 1 yy d christened ite “ber Beherr- || Faust: and the Wild Huntsman is a ing Bottice’'\-thne demon ride of an ac- 
‘ener "ae * Geister.”” It pleased him ‘| more terrible apparition in the few | | pathy th tre F 
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gu ie or tradition, 
and not the music it- 
self says. 


Berlioz most 


by conventionalit 
by anything tha 


strikingly illustrated 
this truth when he tagged minute de- 
scriptions to his brilllant programme 
music, and he helped to make popular 
the “fixed idea’? that music can be it- 
self and something else at the same 
time. Deprive a march of its na a 
cymbals and it loses its Turkish char- 
acter; let the uproar of battle cease 
for a moment that the oboe may have 
a solo passage and the blood-stained 


field is converted into pasture-land for | 
frisking sheep and innocent shepherds | 
The fatal objection | 


and shepherdesses. 
to all kinds of programme music is 
that one must first know what the 
composer intended to describe, before 
one can discover the meaning in the 
music. 

Those who have not read Maeterlinck 
will not recognize many of the beau- 
ties in ‘‘The Death of Tintagiles’’; those 
who are not acquainted with Nietzsche 
and his elaborate burrowings under the 
greensward of metaphysics will not ap- 
preciate the moral teaching and the 
subtle philosophy of the Strauss ‘‘Thus 
Spake Zarathrustra,”’ and if there is 
anybody unacquainted with the Burger 
bailad he will miss the connecting links 
in ‘‘Le Chasseur Maudit.’’ 

At his best, Cesar Franck, as artist, 
is not the open-soul’ genius to be 
grasped by the hand and hugged to the 
heart on short acquaintance; he must 
be deliberately and _ seriously studied, 
and in his cult faith must have a 
greater potency than reason. He has a 
sphinx smile on his deceiving mask of 
a face; and it is sometimes doubtful 
whether he is grimly saluting eternity 
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| ist since he was last heard 
here; his style is broader, larger, richer 
and more fluent; there Is not a trace 
of the dryness that formerly marked 
his playing, and he has flowered into the 
dignified, sincere artist as well as the 
piano player. Both the artist and his 
work were greeted with much enthusi- 
asm, and he was recalled several times 
to bow his acknowledgments. 

The programme for next week’s con- 
cert is: Overture, ‘‘Benvenuto Cellini,’’ 
Berlioz; concerts for ’cello, d’Albert; 
variations on a theme by Haydn, 
Brahms; symphony No. 3 in D minor, 
Bruckner. 


MUSIC AND “MUSICIANS 
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) Arthur Whiting Soloist at 


or greeting an impassable extent of arid, | 


desert sand. 


“Le Chasseur Maudit’’ does not repre- | 
sent him at his best, even as a writer | 


| of programme music. 
_ ghostly portions of the stor 
done, and the hearer, pon erin 
leisure, recalls the ‘“‘Legend 0 
Hollow,” and is more than half per- 
| suaded that the supernatural in both 
has the same earthly origin. 
The accursed huntsman is a tame anl- 
mal set up as a warning to those who 
contemplate pommiLting sin, rather than 
as a companion—unwilling, of course— 
of ghosts; and his vide is weak and un- 
convincing. Cesar Franck can more 
easily answer the question, in a com- 
anion Burger ballad, ‘‘Was ist _Selig- 
eit?” than the question ‘‘Wasist Holle?” 
The opening church music of the poem 
is delightful, fresh, original and im- 
ressive; the ghost hunt is lame and 
mpotent, especially when one remem- 
bers Berlioz’s masterly effort in a simi- 
lar direction. The work was played in 
the most brilliant and effective man- 
ner by Mr. Gericke and his orchestra, 
‘and not a point was missed; but, on 
the whole, it was ineffective, despite 
' the fine interpretation. 

Mr. Arthur Whiting’s ‘‘Fantasy’’ is 
not new to a Boston public, and that it 
preserves its vitality after being several 
years old is a proof of its merit. It isa 
strong and interesting, if not a large 
work; it shows the earnest and thought- 
ful musician who can so plan a work 
that it shal] end before the ideas are 
exhausted.’ At times Mr. Whiting’s or- 
-¢hestration is so heavy that it conceals 
or obscures the work of the piano; but 
! a rule the work given to the various 

{instruments is unexceptionable in kind 
and degree. 


at his 


The ghastly and | 
are weakly | 


Sleepy | 


Symphony Concert. 


Piano Recital by Josef Hoffmann and 
Ossip Gabrilowitsch. 


Grand Opera Soon to be Sung Here— 
Preludes and Echoes. 


Conductor Gericke prepared an inter- 
esting and more than commonly varied 
program for last week’s concert by the 
Boston symphony orchestra. The soloist 
was Mr Arthur Whiting, and the pro- 
gram was as follows: 

Overture, Ruler of Spirits, op 27, Karl Maria 
von Weber. 

Fantasy for pianoforte and orchestra, in }-flat 
minor, op 11, Arthur Whiting. | ‘ 

The Accursed Huntsman, symphonic poem, Ce- 
sar Franck. 

Symphony No. 3, in E-flat major, Rhenish, op 
97, Robert Schumann. 

Mr Whiting’ was cordially welcomed, 
and naturally, for he is pleasantly re- 
membered as a former resident of this 
city, one who has attained deservedly 
high honors both as composer and in- 
terpreter.. The fantasy played yester- 
day is one of his best known compost- 
tions for piano and orchestra, and is a 
thoroughly interesting, if nota positive- 
ly brilliant work. There 1s considerable 
originality shown in treatment of: some 
excellent thematic material, and there is 
rather more prominence given the solo 
instrument than is usually granted in 
compositions of this class. 
for orchestra, however, is not lacking 
in richness or artistic effects. Mr Whit- 
ing is an admirably equipped pianist, 
who plays with absolute exactness, with 
thorough sincerity and without a sug- 
gestion of affectation. 


tion of his own composition was lis- 


{ened to with much pleasure and at its | 


conclusion was warmly applauded. 
The Weber overture had not 
been played at these concerts. 


composition, and for the most part is 
written in a style characteristic of its 
author. There are some rather pretty 
passages of appealing harmony, but the 
work as a whole is not of sufficient 
value to warrant frequent performance. 
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brought out with fine contrast of color 
by Mr Gericke: It: was the first time 
the poem had been heard here. eee 
—- $Schumann’s ‘‘Rhenish’’ symphony is 
grand work, a masterpiece that will en- 
dure, and its performance last’ evening 
was thoroughly enjoyable. It has been 
played many times by this orchestra, 
but not before have its. manifold beau- 
tres been more clearly displayed, not 
before has the work been read with 
more sympathy, more intelligence, or 
with results that in all respects were 
more thoroughly gratifying. 

The program for this. week’s Sym- 
phony concert will be as follows: Over- 
ture, ‘“‘Benvenuto Cellini,’’ Berlioz; con- 
certo for violoncello, D’Albert; varia- 
tions on a theme by Haydn,~- Brahms; 
and Symphony No. 3, in D minor, 

| Bruckner, Soloist, Mr Alwin Schroeder. 
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Symphony Hall: Boston Symphony Or- 
1 Yona 2 chestra 


The sixteenth symphony concert, 
Saturday evening, 
programme: 
Weber: Overture, ‘‘Beherrscher der Geister,’’ opus 


Arthur Whiting: Fantasy for Pianoforte and Or- 
chestra, in B-fiat minor, opus 11. 

César rite Symphonic Poem, ‘‘Le Chasseur 
maudit.’’ 


(First time at these concerts.) 
Schumann: Symphony No. 3, in E-flat major, 
‘Rhenish,’’ opus 97. 

Mr. Arthur Whiting was the pianist. 

The ‘“‘Beherrscher der Geister’’ is not 
one of Weber’s strongest overtures; it is 
not to be named in the same breath with 
‘the ‘‘Freischtitz,’’ the ‘‘Oberon,’”’ or the 
*“‘Euryanthe.” <A finely scored passage for 
brass, and the general freedom of the form, 
seem to strive to give it something of a’ 
modern air; but it belongs nevertheless 
wholly to the past now. 

I should be curious to know what my 
second impression of César Franck’s 
“Chasseur maudit’? would be; my first is 
that it is a singularly impressive work, in 
spite of a certain poverty of invention. 
Never have I known a composer to take 
the melodramatic style with such grim 
seriousness—not even Berlioz. There is 
less plastic beauty in it ‘than is usual with 
Franck; even ithe passage with church- 
bells is impressive rather than beautiful. 
But the feeling that lies at the bottom of 
it is singularly deep and intense; it not 
Only fills the air with Sunday sounds, with 
Sunday suggestions, but makes you feel, 
for the time being, that there is no such 
source of vivid emotion in life as Sunday 
and churchgoing. On the other hand, those 


last 
brought the following 


stopped horn notes—where the affrighted 


huntsman in the poem tries to blow his 
horn, and the ‘horn will not blow—are al- 
most comic in ‘their suggestive vividness. 
No doubt the humor here comes straight 
from the situation itself; which would be 
purely humorous, were it not terrific. 
Anyone failing to do what he tries to do 
is, to that extent, ridiculous. In all the 
hunting portions, Franck throws his weight 


.far more upon painting, at first the joyous 


vigor, then the terror, of the chase than 
upon realistic details. And this Joy and 
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‘grandly played; ong’ 
hopes to hear it again. 7 : , ie 
Was Schumann’s “Cologne” symphony 
not quite so well played as usual, or was It 
that this was its first performance in ‘the’ 
new hall? It is probably the least ‘good | 
of Schumann's four symphonies, though the 
last written; certainly it is the least well. 
scored. Schumann does some fearful things. 
- at times with his horns; then that third 
movement cuts the symphony in two. It. 
might be well to try the experiment some 
day of omitting this ‘‘Nicht schnell’ in 
A-flat major, passing directly from tha 
- Scherzo to the ‘‘Cathedral’’ scene. ‘With 
all its faults, however, the symphony hag’ 
‘ two iwreat things in it: the first movement, - 
with its wonderful syncopated theme, and 
the above-mentioned ‘Cathedral’ move- 
ment, in E-flat minor. One might call the 
latter the greatest thing Schumann ever 
wrote for orchestra—except perhaps the 
‘“‘Manfred’’ overture—without much fear. of 
going wrong. This one movement, too, !s 
pretty superbly scored. 3a 
Mr. Whiting’s fantasy did not impress 
me so favorably as when he first played it 
here, in 1897. The thematic material, es- 
pecially the first theme, is decidedly strong; 
the development, carried through with a. 
firm hand. But it seems to me the com-=-— 
poser shows a curious lack of inventive- 
ness in the matter of ornamental piano- 
forte detail; the embroidery sounds mo- 
notonous. Then the work seems some- 
what over-scored; with all the planist’s 
strength anid brilliancy, there was much in 
the solo part thiat I could not well hear. 
Maybe the hall was again at fault; it is. 
certainly not a brilliant hall. The fantasy 
sounded far better in the old Music Hall. | 
The next programme is: Berlioz, over-. 
ture to “Benvenuto Cellini,’’ opus 23; D’Al- 
bert, concerto for violoncello; Brahms, va- 
riations on a theme by Haydn; Bruckner, 
symphony No. 3, in D minor (first time in | 
Boston). Mr. Alwin ‘Schroeder will be the , 
solo cellist. W. FR. Aw | 


SYMPHONY HALL STATUES 
™ —— iGor 
Nc Others Will Be Provided at Present to 


Fill in Empty Niches, and Apollo and 
Euripides Will Continue to Be the Only 
Sentinels in the Auditorium 


From time to time during the several 
weeks that the new Symphony Hall] has 
been open to the public there undoubtedly 
has been more or less conjecture relative 
to filling in with statues the now empty | 
large niches in the walls of this auditorium, 
where two colossal statues, that of Apollo, 
with his lyre, and of Euripides, now stand. 
as sentinels over the vast space, There 
has been an impression, which proves to” 
be unfounded, : rer 
niches would be filled .soon with classit 
statues, but if this 1s done it will not be 
for some time to come, according to the) 
management of the hall. All money af’ 
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SEASON 1900-01. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


Mr. WILHELM GERICKE. Conductor. 
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AVIL GONCERY. 


SATURDAY, MARCH Q, AT 8, P. M. 


Programme. 


BERLIOZ. OVERTURE, to ‘‘Benvenuto Cellini,’’ op. 23. 


D’ALBERT. CONCERTO for VIOLONCELLO, in C major, op. 20. 
I. Allegro moderato. — Pili moderato. — Allegro. 
II. Andante con moto. 
III. Allegro vivace. — Allegro. — Pili tranquillo. 
(First time in Boston. ) 


VARIATIONS on a THEME by HAYDN, in B flat 
major, Op. 52a. 


BRUCKNER. SYMPHONY No. 3, in D minor. 
I. Ma&ssig bewegt. 
II. Adagio (etwas bewegt), quasi Andante. 
III. Scherzo: Ziemlich schnell. — Trio. 
IV. Finale: Allegro. 


(First time in Boston). 
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Soloist: 


Mr. ALWIN SCHROEDER. 
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‘and it is not thought that other statues, 
' costing considerable money, are an abso- 
lute necessity, as yet, for the completion of 
the hall’s adornments. Eventually, other 
| statues may be given fitting yt in the ‘ 
empty niches, but now no plan for secur- ay 
{ng them is even under consideration, nor : | S ymphony Hall. 
have any orders for the statues been placed , 
with any artist. It would require much , 
| time to fill in all the available places, any- 
way, for statues of colossal size are needed, | 
if les correspond in this respect with the SEASON 1900-01. 
two already in position. It is not easy to : 


find acceptable originals, even in the many 


art galleries in Europe, from which a cast | BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHFSTR 
can be made, for such figures as eventually | We | mo t A. 
find:a resting place in Symphony Hall will : | 

have to be obtained in this way, and not 


be simply copies of famous works. sae Yl | } | Mr. WILHEOM GERICKE. Conductor. 


AVIT. CONCERT 


SATURDAY, MARCH Q, AT 8, P. M. 


Programme. 
BERLIOZ. OVERTURE, to “Benvenuto Cellini,’’ op. 23. 


D’ALBERT. CONCERTO for VIOLONCELLO, in C major, op. 20. 
. Allegro moderato. — Pill moderato. — Allegro. 
, Andante con moto 
Allegro vivace. — Allegro. — Piu tranquillo 


(First time in Boston. ) 


BRAHMS VARIATIONS ona THEME by HAYDN, in B flat 


major, Op. 52a. 


BRUCKNER. SYMPHONY No. 3, in D minor 
. Massig bewegt 
. Adagio (etwas beweegt), quasi Andante. 
. Scherzo: Ziemlich schnell. — Trio. 
’. Finale: Allegro. 


(First time in Boston). 


Soloist: 


Mr. ALWIN SCHROEDER. 
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March 9, was as follows: 
Overture to Benvenuto Cellini 
Concerto for ’cello in C 
Variations on a Theme by Haydn in B flat major 
Symphony No. 3, in D minor 

Bruckner’s Symphony No. 3 was played by the Chi- 
cago Orchestra March 2. Mr. Harris, the compiler of the 
program book, says: “The great work now brought 
forward (which likewise has its first American reading 
at this time) dates from the year 1873.” 

Mr. Harris is mistaken. This symphony was played by 
the Symphony Society, in the Metropolitan Opera House, 
New York, December 5, 1885, Walter Damrosch, con- 
ductor. And thereby hangs a tale. 

For some strange reason the Third Symphony was then 
called the sixth. I quote from Mr. Krehbiel’s “Review 
of the New York Musical Season, 1885-86,” pp. 61-62: 
“It is indicative of the vast amount of intellectual labor 
which fails of recognition in Germany, that though this 
is the sixth symphony composed by a man who enjoys 
a fine reputation as a musical scholar, his name has 
hitherto been unknown to our programs. And Herr 
Bruckner is now, we believe, in his sixtieth year. Since 
composing the Symphony in D minor he has written a 
seventh symphony, which was performed in the early 
part of this year in Leipsic.” The Seventh Symphony, by 
the way, was played at Leipsic December 30, 1884. 

But the symphony which Mr. Krehbiel proceeds to 
criticise as the sixth was the third, the one in D minor, 
dedicated to Richard Wagner. The sixth is in A major. 

Johann Herbeck was a warm admirer of Anton Bruck- 
ner, and he befriended him in many ways. Bruckner 
began as an assistant school teacher at Windhag. Later 
he was village organist. He was paid the equivalent of 
$1 a month, and he kept himself from starving by fiddling 

at marriage and holiday festivals. He afterward gained the 
position of organist at Linz, where Herbeck became 
acquainted with him. The story of how Herbeck per- 
suaded him to take Sechter’s position at the Vienna Con- 
servatory is in the books. Herbeck, a director of the 
Gessellschaft concerts, produced Bruckner’s Symphony in 
C minor in 1876, and he proposed to produce the third, 
in D minor, but he: died before the appointed concert. 
The symphony was conducted by the composer, Decem- 
ber 16, 1877. The performance, they say, was not a good 
one. There was talk of a performance at a Philharmonic 
concert, but the players protested on the ground that 
it was “unplayable.” One of the orchestra said that it 
was not fair to jump at this conclusion after a superficial 
rehearsal; his name was David Popper. the famous 

‘cellist. Bruckner made cuts and alterations; he changed 
thoroughly the last section of the finale, and the sym- 
phony was performed at a Philharmonic concert Decem- 
ber 21, 1890. Even Hanslick admitted that it was 
successful: “That it was heartily applauded would be too 
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The program of the seventeenth Symphony concert, 
March 9, was as follows: nd 
Overture to Benvenuto Cellini 
Concerto for ’cello in C 
Variations on a Theme by Haydn in B flat major 
Symphony No. 3, in D minor 

Bruckner’s Symphony No. 3 was played by the Chi- 
cago Orchestra March 2. Mr. Harris, the compiler of the 
program book, says: “The great work now brought 
forward (which likewise has its first American reading 
at this time) dates from the year 1873.” 

Mr. Harris is mistaken. This symphony was played by 
the Symphony Society, in the Metropolitan Opera House, 
New York, December 5, 1885, Walter Damrosch, con- 
ductor. And thereby hangs a tale. 

For some strange reason the Third Symphony was then 
called the sixth. I quote from Mr. Krehbiel’s ‘Review 
of the New York Musical Season, 1885-86,” pp. 61-62: 
“Tt is indicative of the vast amount of intellectual labor 
which fails of recognition in Germany, that though this 
is the sixth symphony composed by a man who enjoys 
a fine reputation as a musical scholar, his name has 
hitherto been unknown to our programs. And Herr 
Bruckner is now, we believe, in his sixtieth year. Since 
composing the Symphony in D minor he has written a 
seventh symphony, which was performed in the early 
part of this year in Leipsic.” The Seventh Symphony, by 
the way, was played at Leipsic December 30, 1884. 

But the symphony which Mr. Krehbiel proceeds 
criticise as the sixth was the third, the one in 1) minor, 
dedicated to Richard Wagner. The sixth is in A major. 

Johann Herbeck was a warm admirer of Anton Bruck- 
ner, and he befriended him in many ways. Bruckner 
began as an assistant schoo] teacher at Windhag. Later 
he was village organist. He was paid the equivalent of 
$1 a month, and he kept himself from starving by fiddling 
at marriage and holiday festivals. He afterward gained the 
position of organist at Linz, where Herbeck became 
acquainted with him. The story of how Herbeck per- 
suaded him to take Sechter’s position at the Vienna Con- 
servatory is in the books. Herbeck, a director of the 
Gessellschaft concerts, produced Bruckner’s Symphony in 
C minor in 1876, and he proposed to produce the third, 
in D minor, but he: died before the appointed concert. 
The symphony was conducted by the composer, Decem- 
ber 16, 1877. The performance, they say, was not a good 
There was talk of a performance at a Philharmonic 
but the players protested on the ground that 
One of the orchestra said that it 
was not fair to jump at this conclusion after a superficial 
rehearsal; his name was David Popper. the famous 
‘cellist. Bruckner made cuts and alterations; he changed 
thoroughly the last section of the finale, and the sym- 
phony was performed at a Philharmonic concert Decem- 
ber 21, 1890. Even Hanslick admitted that it was 
successful: ‘That it was heartily applauded would be too 
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The program of the 17th Symphony 
concert, given last night in Symphony 
Wall, Mr. Gericke conductor, was as fol- 
lows: 


Overture to ‘‘Benvenuto Cellini’’ 
Concerto for ’cello, in C major 
(First time in Boston.) 
Variations on a Theme by Haydn, i 
iat major , 
Symphony No. 3, in D minor 
(First time in Boston.) 


Two symphonies by Bruckner had 
been playea at these concerts before 
last night: 
and the 4th, 
flat (1899). 

Theodore Thomas produced the 3d 
Symphony at Chicago the 2d of this 
inonth and Mr. Harris, who compiles 
program-books of the 
orchestra, claims that the performance 
was the first in America. He is mis- 
taken. Bruckner’s symphony in D min- 
or, No. 3, was first performed in this 
country at a concert of the Symphony 
Society in the Metropolitan Opera 
House, New York, Dec. _ 5, 1886, Mr. 
Walter Damrosch, conductor, but, 
strange to say, it was called the ‘‘sixth 
symphony” and Mr. Krehbiel in his 
“Review of the New York Musical 
Season, 1885-’86,’’ dilates 
“this is the sixth symphony composed 
by a man who enjoys a fine reputation 
as a musical scholar,’’ and yet the name 
of the composer had not appeared be- 
fore on a program in New York. Now 
Bruckner’s 6th symphony is_in A major 
to Wagner. 

The third symphony, played last night 
for the first time in Boston, was firs 
performed at Vienna, Dec. 16, 1877. Jo- 
hann Herbeck, a warm friend of the 
composer, ana in fact the man who 
prought Bruckner from Linz, where he 
knew extreme poverty, to Vienna, had 
proposed to produce it under his direc- 
tion at a Gesellschaft concert, but he 
died before the date of the concert, 
and the composer conducted, not to the 
advantage of the symphony, aS we are 
told. After this performance the com- 
poser made 
a few passages, made alterations in the 
violin parts, cut out a passage in the 
finale, and altered fundamentally the 
last part of the finale. Thus changed, 
the symphony Wwas performed at a Phil- 
harmonic concert in Vienna, Dec. 21, 
1890. 
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al- 
though as a stanch. Brahmsite he made 
this admission with a sneer, 
For the Brahmsites of Vienna insist- 
ed that poor Bruckner, one of the gen- 
tlest of men, was merely a_man “of 
some talent,” set up by the Wagnerites 
in opposition to Brahms in the sym- 
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well as Hanslick and his friends, were 
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of the opening mood 
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of Beethoven's 
Ninth, but the reminiscence is merely 
suggestive and fleeting. 
ian quotations introduced into. the 
work were, no doubt, introduced de- 
liberately. The -scherzo is the one 
movement that has continuity of 
thought, and in contrast with the other 
movements it is immediately effective. 
The symphony contains lofty, 


‘ideas that are lamely expressed. There 
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on the fact that. 


is little true development of any one 
of these ideas... They appear for a 
imoment—they are seidom over four or 


/ at the utmost eight measures in dura- 


tion. Then there is a stretch of desert 


The Wagner-- 


noble - 


sand before an oasis is reached, which | 


is left behind all. too soon, 
there is a pontifical announcement of 
a platitude; there is much ado about 
nothing: and, lo, a charming effect or 
a weighty proclamation passes quickly 
as though the composer were unappre- 
ciative of its worth. It: is strange 
niusic, strange in its strength, strange 
in its weakness. 


as 

ats a 
D’Albert’s ‘cello concerto was. per- 
formed for the first time at Hombourg 
1899, by Hugo Becker, 
under the direction of the composer. 
Fortunately for us Mr. Becker did not 
choose’ it for his show-piece. He is no 
doubt a sound player, he is certainly 
SE Chee WO US ea n° ifs ran ‘eoncertta 
was just the music for his smooth and 
unemotional performance. D’Albert’s 


| concerto is much more than a virtuoso 
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some changes; he struck out. 
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And even Hanslick admitted that: 
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There is symphonic, treatment 


piece. 
What would the mere 


throughout. 
virtuoso say 
with an oboe solo while the solo-cello 


t |is playing arpeggios? There are themes 


of character. and beauty and the con- 
certo is developed from them in one 
continuous line, although the customary 
division into three movements may be 
recognized. The development is skill- 
fully handied; and the orchestration 
is full of charming detail. While the 
solo-instrument is not treated in the 
old-fashioned manner, the task of the 
player is nevertheless a thankful one, 
for it appeals to his musical intelli- 
gence and artistic education as well 
as ty his technical skill. Mr. Schroeder 
was the man for the concerto. He 
played it both sympathetically and with 
understanding, and his widely acknowl- 
edged technic was vitalized by high 
poetic feeling. 
. * 4: : 

The overture was brilliantly per- 
formed. In the afternoon Mr. 
lowitsch played Brahms’s variations on , 
theme by Handel. Last night’ 
Brahms’s variations on’ a theme by 
Haydn were on Raa aA dele y's It was a 
reat day for the Pranhmsites. 
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The program of the seventeeng shrieking. The composer was obliged to come forward 
March 9, was as follows: } again and again after each movement.” The symphony 
Overture to Benvenuto Cellini was played again at Vienna in 1891 and 1892. Lamoureny 
Concerto for ‘cello in C produced it in Paris March 18, 1894, and the critics made 
okie rai gage » Acoma in B fi nock of the statement on the program that Wagner had 

kissed the composer and assured him of his distinguished 
consideration. Amédée Boutarel pointed out the weak. 
res. of the formulas, the senility of the rhythms, thie ip. 
significance of the sonorous effects, the dull exactness 
of the developments, and “the futility of the polka nove. 
ment, which ornaments so pleasantly the _ finale.” 
Gauthier-Villars swore that the first allegro lasted  three- 
quarters of an hour, and that the dance tune in the finale 
was as distinguished as ‘Nini Patte-en-!l’ Air.” 

Mr. Runciman speaks of Tschaikowsky as a mystety 
To me Bruckner is a greater mystery. There are passagts 
‘1 his “Romantic” Symphony which are as elemenially 
grand as the opening measures of Strauss’ “Thus Spake 
7arathustra.’ The high heavens are open Over a grcel 
and rejoicing earth. In this Third Symphony there are 
no such wondrous pages. Yet in the first movement yo 
are conscious of a man with lofty ideas struggling to es 
press them. You catch the hints, the suggestions; there 
is a partial revelation, and then there is stammering, there 
‘s incoherent babbling. A platitude is thundered orth 
That which might be of astounding force is merely gf 
tesque. The banal and the surprising struggle for the 
first place. And there are dreary, appalling wastes. 1! 
the Scherzo has continuity of musical line, and there 84 
peasant flavor that is not disagreeable. The Wagueriat 
quotations were no doubt made deliberately, for Brucknt 
was in the habit of thus incensing his idol. 

Hanslick, as the high priest of the Brahmsites, 1! 
lost an opportunity to sneer at Bruckner. Weingatt 
has treated the composer in kindlier spirit and with mot 
critical acumen in his ‘Die Symphonie nach Beethovel 
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servatory is in the books. Herbeck Brahms and Bruckner—the remarkable imaginat!” 
Gessellschaft concerts, produced Bru Bruckner with the eminent skill of Brahms.” 

C minor in 1876, and he proposed | )’Albert’s "Cello Concerto was played here for the ats 
in D minor, but he: died before th time. As it was performed in New York last week. 
The symphony was conducted by tl shall not speak of it in detail. It is enough to say shat 
ber 16, 1877. The performance, they js a thoroughly musical work, treated symphonically, will 
one. There was talk of a performan ;ich and pregnant themes, and with fine orchestral fetal 
concert, but the players protested My Krehbiel, in his “Synopsis for the Philharmont > 
it was “unplayable.” One of the ¢ ciety,” says that it was “composed last year.” I note: o¢f 
was not fair to jump at this conclus} formance at Hombourg by Hugo Becker in Septem! 
rehearsal; his name was David | 899, under the direction of the composer. Mr. Schissed 
‘cellist. Bruckner made cuts and alt pjayed it last night with extreme skill, sympathy and # 
thoroughly the last section of the  telligence. 

phony was performed at a Philharm — Brahms’ Variations on a theme of Handel in the une 
ber 21, 1890. Even Hanslick a¢ yoon and Brahms’ Variations on a theme by Hay’ 
successful: ‘That it was heartily ap] the evening! This reminds me that H. T. Finck lec 

here that very day before the MacDowell Club. 


Bruckner’s Symphony No. 3 wa 
cago Orchestra March 2. Mr. Hart 
program book, says: “The great 
forward (which likewise has its fi 
at this time) dates from the year I 

Mr. Harris is mistaken. This syr 
the Symphony Society, in the Metr« 
New York, December 5, 1885, W 
ductor. And thereby hangs a tale. 

For some strange reason the Thir 
called the sixth. I quote from M 
of the New York Musical Season 
“Tt is indicative of the vast amour 
which fails of recognition in Germ 
is the sixth symphony composed | 
a fine reputation as a musical s 
hitherto been unknown to our p 
Bruckner is now, we believe, in hi: 
composing the Symphony in D m 
seventh symphony, which was pet 
part of this year in Leipsic.” The 
the way, was played at Leipsic Dec 

But the symphony which Mr. 
criticise as the sixth was the third, 
dedicated to Richard Wagner. The 

Johann Herbeck was a warm adn 
ner, and he befriended him in m 
began as an assistant school teache 
he was village organist. He was | 
$1 a month, and he kept himseli fro 
at marriage and holiday festivals. H 
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The symphony | ; 

Hat major...... Vu uetty aut bate & ae Koad B ideas that are lamely expressed. There 
Symphony No. 3, in D minor Bruckner ' is little true developiment of any “or e 
(First time in Boston.) 


Two symphonies by Bruckner had | 
bes + Feta hare shets nongerts heron ( 
ast night: e 7th in & major i | ) : | 
Ont cee Mh ae, | Sere | pene behind oll too soon, At ei 
; ee )» ; ore ith ig a pontifieal annout nt of: 
Theodore Thomas produced the 3a, SPETe U8 & P announcement of 
‘Symphony at Chicago the 2d of this | ® platitude; there is much ado abou 
month and Mr. Harris, who compiles 


“ut the utmost efght measures in 


a weighty proclamation passes quickly 


nothing; and, lo, a charming effect or 
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of these ideas.. They appear for a. 
+ oraghant thee ure seidom over four ar 


tion, Then there is a stretch vf desert : 


‘the program-books of. the Chieago cop ta apes YS 
. gh the composer were unappre> { 
‘orchestra, claims that the performance} Qiotive of its worth. It- is sthae.) 


Bley ae ve in ry eatie fe oe is non 
aken. Bruckner’s symphony in D min- tray ny A 

or, No. 3, was first performed in this} Th S68, WER RAORB " 
country at a concert of the 5ym hony } 
Society in the Metropolitan 
House, New York, Dec. 5, 
Walter Pesan: ial ya aptly WY abe 5 
Strange to Say, was calle e Fortunately for us Mr. Becker 
symphony” and Mr. Krehbiel in aie choose’ it for his show-piece. He is n 
“Review of the New York Musical} goupt aisound player, he is certair 
Season, 1885-’86,’’ dlilates on the fact that) ewe ean et ly ifs ran eoneerta. 


a Wa 2 “eet re tation | was just the music for his smooth and. 


, et the name | unemotional performance. D’ Albert’s 
weg d be- | concerto is much more than a virtuoso 
}piece. There is symphonic, treatment 
throughout. What would the mere 
virtuoso say to a concerto that begins , 
with an oboe solo while the solo-cello. 


‘for the first time in Boston, is playing arpeggios? There are themes 


pe Vienna, Dec. 16, 1877. J of character. and beauty and the con-=— 
Borin Herbeck a warm friend of the|certo is developed from them in one 
composer, and in fact the man who | continuous line, although the customary 
prought Bruckner from Linz, where he division into three movements may be™ 
knew extreme poverty, to Vienna, had recognized, The development ig skill- 
proposed to produce it under his direc-j fully handied; and the orchestration 
tion at a Gesellschaft concert, but he 18 full of charming detail. While the 
died before the date of the concert, | sclo-instrument is not treated in the’ 
and the composer conducted,.not to the old-fashioned manner, the task he. 
advantage of the. symphony, a8 we are ate i aes nevertheless a thankful one, | 
told. After this performance the com-|for it appeals to his musical intelli- 
poser made some changes; he struck out| gence and artistic education as Wel 
a few passages, made alterations in the! as to his technical skill. Mr. Sehro 
violin parts, cut out a passage in the; was the man for the concerto, 
finale. and altered fundamentally the played it both sympathetically and with’ 
last part of the finale. Thus changed, | un erstanding, and his widel acknow hf 
the symphony Was erformed at a Phil- edged technic was vitalized by : 
harmonic concwe: ee Oe nat poetic feeling. : er 
nd even. Hanslick aamitte a : *" # iM 
ie’ ae enthusiastically received, al-|. The overture . was brilliantly. _ Bs, 
| though as a stanch. Brahmsite he made | formed. In the afternoon Mr. Gabri-~— 
‘this admission with a sneer, , Jlowitsch played Brahms's variations 
| For the Brahmsites of Vienna insist-/'& theme by Handel. | es Mgt | 
‘ed that poor Bruckner, one of the gen- Brahms’s variations’ on a t Sell by 
tlest of men, Was merely a man “of Haydn were on the program. t was. 
some talent,” set up by the Wagnerites| great day for the Brahmsites. “dy 
in opposition to Brahms in the sym-! ae ee ee ee 
phonic arena. Orchestra players, as 
‘well as Hanslick and his friends, were 
arrayed against Bruckner, When estes ean 


_ D’Albert’s ‘cello. concerto was. per- 
‘formed for the first time at Hombourg 
in September, 1899, by Hugo Becker, 
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Leipsic Philharmonic Orchestra. 


Week Crowded With Vocal and Instru- 
mental Recitals by Artists of Note. 


- 


A new cello concerto by Eugen ad’ Al- | 
bert and Anton Bruckner’s third sym- 


phony were the 


novelties at the 17th 


rehearsal and concert of the Boston | 


Symphony orchestra. 


The remaining 


program numbers were the overture to 
“Benvenuto Cellini,”’ by Berlioz, and 
the Brahms variations on a theme by 


Haydn. 
soloist. 


Mr Alwin Schroeder was the 
The cello composition bristles 


with difficulties, mainly of the bravura 


type, and. many 


of the passages are 


better adupted to oa violin that to its 


more sonorous musical brother. 


modern in style, 


peated throughout the three 
and despite the elaborate in- 


ments, 


It is 
the themes are re- 
move- 


strumentation the soloist frequently ap- 
pears to be placed at a disadvantage 
because called upon for a technical dis- 
play in the higher register, which more 


properly belongs 


to the violin. Mr | 


Schroeder certainly performed his task 


with great skill. 


The florid measures 


were fingered with his usual dexterity 
and pure tonality, his rapid runs, sin- 
gle and in chords, were executed with | 
celerity and commendable precision and 
in the broader phrases, where the true_ 


voices of the cello are called forth, his 
exquisite work was, as ever, & notable | 


example of artistic skill. 


Personally | 


Mr Schroeder achieved a success and 
was warmly applauded by his asso- 
ciate players and auditors. 


The Bruckner 


symphony, ‘which is. 


dedicated to Richard. Wagner, contains | 
many suggestions of the influence the. 
German master exerted upon the com- 


oser’s style, for 


the brasses are given 


ull play in nearly every movement and 


there is hardly a 


motif or theme devel- 


oped without the brass parts very 
strongly in evidence. In the third move- 
ment the strings are given some charm- 


ing passages, and 


most charmingly were 


they played, and the waltz theme here is 
notably brilliant and at the same time 
unique in character. 


The team work 


throughout this sym- 


phony was very smooth, and the ex- 
.céllence of the brass contingent was 
well exemplified by the clarity, prompt- 


ness and 


armonic'blending of the dif-. 


In the last 


movement the brasses ‘and ‘violins were | 
specially effective’ in’ ‘the ‘ contrasting 
theee't played simultaneously, and the 


| mover horns and trumpets. 


three themes in. 


the second movement 


be worthy the’ same 


’ 
; 
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ficulties which Mr Gericke and his ors 
ener , could. not surmount fn a satis- 
actory manner. = ‘ aaa eae 
' This week’s program will. be as fol- 
lows: Overture to. “‘Othello,’”? Dvorak; 
concerto for piano, in-A minor, ‘Liszt: 


ninth symphony. Schubert, Mr Leopold 


| Godowsky will be the pianist. 


First Appearance in Boston of the Famed i 


Symphony Hall: Boston Symphony Or- 
“Prem j _ chestra 
The programme of the seventeenth 
symphony concert, last Saturday evening, 
was: 
Berlioz: Overture to ‘‘Benvenuto Cellini,’’ opus 23, 
D’ Albert: Concerto for Violoncello, in C mayor, 
opus 20, 
(Firet time in Boston.) 


| Brahms: Variations on a Theme by Haydn, in 


B-flat major, opus 56a. 
Bruckner: Symphony No. 3, in D minor. 
(First time in Boston.) 
Mr. Alwin Schroeder was the soio 'cellist. 


Few orchestral works «are such slaves, or 


victims, to performance as Berlioz’s ‘“Celll- 


ni’’ overture; play it any way but right, 
like nothing-at-alil, play it 
right, and it is an exceedingly brilliant, in- 
spiring composition. Mr. Gericke’s reading, 
and the orchestra’s playing, of it last 


Saturday evening were of a sort to showthe 
| overture in its true colors. 


How often have 
I not felt the justice of Hanslick’s criti- 
cism: That nothing could show greater 
poverty of invention than the first canti- 
lena of the wood-wind? And again, at other 
times’, how thoroughly unappreciative and 
foolish this criticism has seemed! The ro- 
mantic expressiveness, the picturesque 
coloring of the phrase are such as to stifle 
all demands for plastic tuniness—when it is 
played with the proper expression. On this 
eceasion it, like the rest of the overture, 
came into its rights. 

Eugen d’Albert’s new ’cello concerto has 
two serious faults: in the first place, itis a 
’cello concerto, in the next, it is too long. 
But setting aside these blemishesgone can 
find the work one of the very bést of its 
kind. Not being a ’cellist himself, d’Al- 
bert could approach his task with a certain 
noble freedom from prejudice; he could fol- 
low his unwarped instinct as a composer, 
and look upon his solo ’cello primarily as a 
musical instrument rather than a means of 
display. Of course he knew that he must 
write some bravura passages for it, and 
doubtless got expert help to put them into 
practically effective shape; but he seems 
still to have felt that ’cello gymnastics, 
however delightful they might be to the 
virtuoso, were not an unmixed blessing to 
the listener, and has accordingly tempered 
the bravura wind to that shorn lamb in a 
way for which one can only be grateful. He 
has, for the most part, let the solo instru- 
ment do tthings which it can do best. 
Naturally he could not absolutely confine 
it to these, elge the piece would not have 
been a ‘cello concerto. There had to 
be something of. a compromise. Take, for 
instance, those opening accompanying ar- 
peggj of the ’cello; they do not sound over- 
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\e ‘cello plays the cantilena.’ To me this 
concerto has no little beauty in it. The 
free form is not only grateful in itself, in 
its avoidance of too frequent and extended 
academic repetitions, but is essentially 
poetic. One may doubt whether the 


character of much of the melody in the > 


work be not a thought over-sentimental, 


and hence rather weak; but it is so truly | 


expressive, and surrounded by such a halo 
of beautiful orchestra color, that one 
listens to it with unfeigned pleasure. In 
short, I incline to place this concerto in 
the same class with Mr. Loeffler’s ad- 
mirable Fantastic Concerto—though it is so 
long since I heard the latter that I can- 
not now estimate the relative value of the 
two works—as a composition for ’cello and 
orchestra, in which there is more of the 
agreeable than of the reverse. Mr. Schroe- 
der played d’Albert’s work with all his per- 
fection of technique, fire, depth and beauty 
of feeling, and consummate artistry. 
playing almost tempts one to become a 
votary of the ‘cello. He was lone and 
loudly applauded and recalled. 

Brahms's variations on Haydn's “Chorale 
Sancti Antoni’ are, as ever, a thing of 
beauty, They were admirably played. 

And the Bruckner symphony? This {is 
the third symphony by Anton Bruckner we 
have now heard in Boston. The first was 
the No. 6, in If major (the one with the 
quartet of ‘‘Bayreuth’’-tubas), brought out 
by Mr. Gericke ever S80 many years ago; It 
made little impression, and seemed rather 
lumbering and crazy, upon the whole, like 
a sort of rehash of Bayreuth, ‘‘Nibelungen’”’ 
reminscences. in 1889 followed the No. 4, 
in KE-flat major, the ‘Romantic,’ given 
also by Mr. Gericke. This made a far finer 
impression; indeed, some of us thought it 
very beautiful and inspired. And now 
comes the No. 4, in D minor, dedicated to 
Wagner. Curiously enough, although writ- 
ten considerably before the two 
some twenty-three years or so ago, this 
one sounds decidedly the most modern of 
the three, even ultra-modern, as if written 
yesterday. As yet I like it far less than 
the ‘‘Romantic,”’ better than the Hi major. 
There is a perplexing variety of styles in 
the work; Bruckner might weil have enti- 
tled it, as Moscheles did his two-pianoforte 
piece of respectable memory, ‘‘Les Con- 
trastes.’’ It begins frankly in the Ninth 
Symphony vein, so frankly indeed that 
one wonders whether the opening measures 
are an unconscious reminiscence or a quo- 
tation. Leaving this, the symphony leads 
the listener through astonishing 
tions between the most portentous devel- 
opments of ‘“‘ugly’’ music and sharply con- 
trasted moments of Austrian dance 
revelry—that ‘‘Kuhschwan’zhopsaschleiter” 
(vide Heinrich Heine) of the second theme 
of the finale brings with it memories of the 
late lamented Sperl. What Bruckner has 
done at times in this symphony in the way 
of ear-scorching cacophony beats anything 
I know by Richard Strauss (I have not yet 
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for Mr. Geicke cut out several of thé W 
sounding places. But I, happened to Me 
them at a preliminary rehearsal, ange 
whew! Upon the whole, I dislike this sym 
phony far less than most people with Who 
I have talked about it; beside much t 
is frankly hideous, much that. is cand 
confused, I find moments of beauty, ¢#pe> 
clully of strength. The least favorable am 
pect of the work is to me that, half th 
time, Bruckner does not seem to be writing 
in his own vein; you feel him, as an already 
old man, trying wilfully to make himself 
modern and up-to-date. But he . canine 
keep the game up; every now and then i 
slumps through his cloud, comes down oF 
earth, and is perfectly natural and com~— 
monplace. SAAR 

The next programme is: Dvorak, Over” 
ture, 
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“Othello,” opus 93; Liszt, concerto | 
for pianoforte, No. 2, in A major; Schubert, 


‘ symphony No. 9, in C major. Mr. Leopold 


others, ° 


aiterna- | 


| 


W. F. A. 


Godowsky will be the pianist. 
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IV. Finale: Allegro vivace. 
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XVIII. 
SATURDAY, MARCH 16, 
CERTO for PIANOFORTE, No. 2, in A major. 
I, 
Soloist 


ante.—Allegro, 


ON 


Programme. 
OVERTURE to “Othello 
SYMPHONY No 


And 


II. Andante 
III. Scherzo: Allegrov 


ASON 


he 
The Pianoforte is a Steinway. 


Symphony Hall. 
LEOPOLD GODOWSKY. 


SE 


Mr. WILHELM GERICKE, Conductor. 
Mr. 
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= The Symphony concert of Saturday. 
began in interesting vein, with a work” 
' that had much of the charm of novelty, 


even if it was not actually given here |! Liszt’s A major concerto, 


neg) 


a Fark, ? 


. 
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ot Wagner were ne yet aor td tll geo ope ae 
‘this work, as in “Aus de ; Natur,” and 
‘those who delight in hunting musical 
‘resemblances could easily find iohen- 
grin’s motive of warning, - besides the 
magic fire music already mentioned. 


which was 


for the first time. Dvorak's overture to |} next on the program, proved more of 


Othello is one of a set of three, 
which he is said to have essayed the 
picturing of man in the three diserent 
moods of pastoral simplicity strong 
passion and the careless gayety of the 
carnival. 

The first of the trio, ‘‘Aus der Natur,” 
left no very definite impression when 
produced in our old Music Hall, a few 
| years ago. The piece given at the last 
' concert, however, was of more de- 
‘cisive manner and interesting material, 
and proved the composer more skilled 
in dramatic effect than in landscape 
art. “Othello’’ was a work of great 
power and variety, and if not over- 
crowded with moving accidents by flood 
and field, it displayed a logical devel- 
opment da coherent plot. 

The scheme of the piece may be 
briefly summarized: A sweet and ten- 
der oboe theme. falls in love with some 
rich brass chords from the ‘‘Feuerzau- 
ber,” but the melody is victimized by 
the intrigues of a muted horn ond 


some cymbals, and finally falls a prey | 


to the fury of the whole orchestra. 

Yet Dvorak does not fall into the 
common error of program music writ- 
ers and endeavor to make his art do 
more than its natural limits will per- 
mit. The seeker after musical meanings 
can find plenty of significant passages 
to guide him in following the plot of the 
tragedy, but always there is the feel- 
ing that the overture is one large unit, 
and not a mere maze of shifting scenes 
and changing moods. 

The opening prelude may have depict- 
ed Othello’s heated debate in the coun- 
cil chamber, or the gradual rise of the 
storm at Cyprus, or it may have been 
intended simply as a skilful introduction 
to the tragic events that were to come. 
The virile theme that followed could 
readily have typified the rugged hero 
of broil and battle, while the gentler 
subsidiary very naturally represented 
Desdemona. 

From this point on the composer's 

meaning (if he intended any) grew less 

directly evident, though the music re- 
| mained always full of power and in- 
tensity. The freedom of form did not 
result in incoherency, but allowed the 
working up of noble climaxes. The bale- 
ful color of the muted horns again in- 
troduced a definite significance, and 
shared with the cymbals the portrayal 
of Iago’s motiveless malignity. 

In excellent contrast was the eloquent 
beauty of Desdemona’s death scene, 
with its exquisite diminuendo passages, 
while the short final outburst of fury 
brought the lovers and the overture 


in | 
i would indicate. 


in discarding 


. something to 
- of speaking 


an orchestral rhapsody than the title 
Of no very definite 
form, it gave a glowing picture of vary- 
ing moods, with dazzling effects of color. 
Owing to frequent piano recitals, it has 
become almost second nature to think 
of Liszt chiefly as the piano composer, 


lor as the transcriber who takes other 


thoughts and decks 
a profusion of trills 


_people’s musical 
them out with 
and roulades., 
- Jt is only when we hear one of his 
orchestral works given that we realize 
the wealth of fancy, the almost tropical 
exuberance of imagination, with which 
he was endowed. Liszt’s works should 
serve as an important lesson to those 
latter-day composers who think that 
the trammels of form , 
they are also at liberty to omit all | 
musical thoughts and revel in meaning- 
less orchestral color. Liszt always had 
say, and if his manner 
is somewhat ecstatic, he 
interfere with the 
of his musical 


allows it to 
expression 


never 
complete 


| ideas. 


Mr Leopold Godowsky, who played the 
plano part, renewed his triumphs of last 
Monday, and amply proved his right to 
rank as one of the famous performers 
that we have heard in such numbers 
this season. The piano part of the con- 
certo is not one of the most gratifying 
nature to the soloist, for it abounds In 
technical difficulties that are not at. 
first evident to the casual auditor, and it 
is frequently subordinated to the orches- 
tra. The more credit, then, to Mr Go- 
dowsky for the excellent ensemble dis-_ 
played throughovt, and for his self-ab- | 
negation. His masterly execution and 
evident artistic feeling won great ap- 
plause and many recalls. 

The Schubert C-major symphony, “the. 
10th,” is not new, but its manifold beau- 
ties never seem to grow old. Last Sat- 
urday’s reading of it seemed a trifle too | 
quick, and some of the more delicate 
bits of development were slurred oVér. 
Perhaps this is due to the large size of 
our modern halls and orchestras, but 
whatever the reason, the result Is to be 
regretted. 

Modern music, despite 
vances in certain lines, cannot achieve 
effects of greater delicacy than the 
dainty development of the second theme 
in the opening allegro. The sombre 
phrase that ushers in the recapitulation 
is a model of dramatic effect attained | | 
by simple means. The picturesque . 
gypsy music of the andante retains its | 
power eVen among the dissonances of 
modern times, | 


its great ad- 
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‘enchanting beauty, énd the full-vo 
‘enthusiasm of the finale still compels 


inyoaucti -with its etirring orchestral 
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intfyoduction, its persuasive four-noted 
nérn calls, the wonderful diminuendo of 
its closing. theme, and the. exultant 
coda. The many phrases for solo in- 
struments were given with commend- 
‘able effect, the horns and oboes deserv- 
ing especial mention. 
Arthur Elson. 


a 


GODOWSKY AT THE SYMPHONY. 


Mr Leopold Godowsky was the soloist 
at the Symphony concerts of last week, 
playing Liszt’s second concerto for 
pianoforte. The orchestral numbers 
were the overture to “‘Othello,’’ Dvorak, 
and Schubert’s ninth symphony. Mr 
Godowsky’s performance of the Liszt 
concerto was thoroughly sympathetic, 


sical embroidery with nimble fingers, 
leaving to the orchestra the setting 
forth of the pensive themes which form 
the background of the composition. 
The artist has a splendid touch, the 
eantabel of his legato being unusually 
effective, and although there are few 
chances for the display of emotional 
qualities in the selection, doubtless these 
will not be found wanting in the pro- 
gram for his recital here later in the 
vety phase of the glittering, fitful 
‘concerto was given with exquisite art, 
the arabesaues of the piano harmon- 
‘izing with the more sombre instrumen- 
| tation of 
asserting themselves sufficiently to de- 
stroy the tonal balance desired by Listz. 


The arpeggios and staccato runs phi 
an 
smoothness, and in short Mr Godow- 
sky’s whole interpretation deserves ae 
ts | 
part perfectly, gliding from one auda- 
cious theme to another in the unison 
work of Mr 
unsurpassed by that | 


given with admirable clavity 


praise. The orchestra performed 


which makes the team 
Gericke’s band 
of any other organization of its caliber. 


_ The “Othello” overture was character- | 
ized by the excellent work of the brass 

contingent in the introduction ggg PA ach 
given 
out by the wood-winds in the finale . 
irregular 


Schubert’s ninth; sake of convenience—is gentle, quietly 
beautifully interpreted 


melodic ualities of harmonies 


when playing against. the 
phases in the str:ngs. 
symphony was 
throughout. Perhaps the long 
in the first movement 
necessary to the 


may seem 


exactly 


body of proficient artists. 


tion at this time, 
mere word in favor of 
t 


of orchestration apparently 
no serious obstacle to 
ive interpretation. 


the orchestral score and not 
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Mr, Leopold Godowsky of Chicago 


Plays Liszt’s Second Piano Gon- 
certo—Dvorak’s “Othello’—Mr. 
Fritz Kreisler’s Last Recital in 
Chickering Hall. +s 


The program of the 18th Symphony | 
coneert in Symphony Hall, Mr. Gericke 
conductor, was as follows: 

Overture to ‘‘Othello” 


Concerto for Piano No. 
Symphony No. 9, in C Major 
The program-book 


states, that : 


| Dvorak’s overture to ‘‘Othello’’ was first | 
the artist avoiding undue prominence | 
in the piano part and tracing the mu-- 


played in New Work in 189. and in Ger: 
many in 1894. It is my impression that 
the T'riple Overture of which “Othello” | 
(is a part was played at Prague before 
| Dvorak landed in New York, Some 
one has said, and he gave the com- 
poser as his authority, that in these 
three overtures, “Aus der Natur,” 
“Othello” and ‘Carneval,’’ Dvorak 
wished to express in music man in a 
state of nature, close to the earth 
and the forest; man swayed by a mighty 
passion, and man as a careless towns- 
man. 

“Othello’ is characteristic of the 
Dvorak of the later years, after he 
was famous and was sought after by 
English publishers and Festival com- 
mittees. It is only natural that when 
an overture is thus entitled the stormy 
| passages should be taken to represent 
Othello and the tender passages Des- 
demona. It is easy to say, for in- 
| Stance, that the opening measures were 
| suggested by Desdemona and the song 
‘of ‘‘Willow’—and there is a clarinet 
passage that seems to be the burden 
of the famous song. Whatever may 
have been the composer’s intention, 
the tender and gently amorous portion 
of this overture is more effective than 
the pages that tell of raging jealousy 
-and foul murder. Desdemona’s music 
/—let us assume that it is hers, for the 
and it 


pathetic, would be beautiful 


repeat | were it not for the suspicion of fluent 
WwMH- | 
average auditor; but 
its beauties are undeniable, and when 
an orchestra can make the repetition 
as first pasta nen 20% oes 
atified that Boston as suc a 
eae The familiar 
number needs but general commenda- 
with, possibly, 4 | 
the playing OF | 
h movement, whose intricacies 
Pood presented | overture is not among Dvoraék’s strong- 
a notably effect- 


indifference in the making—insincerity 
is perhaps a harsh word, But the 
Moor it decidedly an operetta tyrant. 
The music that announces his approach 
arouses curtosity; and whom do we sfe 
entering with a fierce expression? Our 
old friend Mazourk of ‘‘Giroflé-Girofla.”’ 
No, we cannot take this Othello seri- 
ously. There are pis, Sree: romanti 
passages; there are ‘bits of charmin 
orchestration; but, as a whole, the 
est works. 


He is so naive that you 
begin 


to wonier whether this sim- 


The next rehearsal and concert will} plicity is not assumed, whether it is 


‘be given March 29 and 30. 
including the overture to 
sar,’”’ Schumann, suite 

a’Italie,”” Charpentier, 
Hunns,”’ Liszt. 
nounced later. 


Seebhe- 


the nrogram 
“Julius Cae- 
‘‘Ympressions 
“Battle of the 
The soloist will be an- 


not his leading card. And when he is 
sinister, you feel that it is only a 
passing mood; that in his overture 
Desdemona explained everything satis- 
factorily; that Iago allowed he was 
mistaken and was invited to dine with 
the happy couple the following day.. 

. Mr. Leopold Godowsky is a 


fart es 
ot high and international reputation. 


| 
} 


| 


| 


5 table 
Woy no Means whe OF the mceke 
‘in the repertory of th 
‘deed, Liszt at first did 
concerto, fou 44 mene 3 wi om the 
common form cf such ‘pieces. It is an 
‘ensemble composition in which the 
piano is merely one of the instruments, 
and however rich in color it may be, 
it is not a concerto that immediately 
incites an audience to wild applause. 
Mr. Godowsky played with uncommon 
accuracy and ease. His performance 
was worthy of all praise, and his re- 
pose was truly refreshing. 

The symphony was Schubert’s in C 
major, concerning which there is noth- 
ing to be said at this late day. 

The parformance of the orchestra was 


» if? 


re 
Bs 


brilliant, and the concert, gave plegsure. L 
* ; J 


~ THE SYMPHONY CONCERT, 


Mr. Godowsky Displays Great | 


Ability as a Pianist. 


Kono la. 
Cellos Heard with Much Beauty of 


Tone in the Schubert C Major | 
Symphony and the Liszt Concerto — 


—Performance, as a Whole, up to 
the Usual High Standard. 


The Symphony orchestra gave its 18th’ | 


concert last evening, performing the 


programme which is given below: 


Overture to ‘‘Othello,’’ op. 93, No. 2.....Dvorak 

Concerto for pianoforte, No. 2,;ip A ee, : 
A8Z 

Symphony No. 9, in © major: 

1. Andante—Allegro, ma non troppo. 

2. Andante con moto, | 

8. Scherzo: Allegro yivace—Trio. 

4. Finale: Allegro vivace 

Soloist, Mr. Leopold Godowsky. 


Othello has ever been a fruitful theme 
of inspiration for writers, painters and 
composers, and Dvorak, with his dra- 
matic temperament would naturally be 
attracted to such a gubject and find it 
a good vehicle for the display of his 
brilliant powers. 

The opens movement of the over- 
ture_is a sighing pianissimo theme for 
all the violins, increasing in fire and 
impetuosity until a broad, sustained 
melody by the wood winds is developed, 
charming, tranquil and finely scored, 
und this leads back to the first allegro, 
when the storminess breaks’ forth 
afresh, and the overture ends, as_ the 
subject would suggest, in a turmoil of 


musical agitation, pain and_ suffering | 


which Dvorak knows so well how to 
express with all the power, vigor and 
directness so characteristic of this great 
master, 

The Liszt concerto is a brilliant and 
harmonious work throughout, belong- 
ing to his mature period of his writing, 
There is a working up of a principal 
subject intc a variety of forms, which 
are continuous, making a_ splendid 
whole, entirely characteristic of Liszt. 


The melodies are fragmentary, beginning | 


with a lovely, flowing theme which de- 
velops into a martial, energetic subject 
which is very stirring. In fact, through- 
out the whole there is cleverness, in- 
genuity, richness and power. , 

The piano part is enormously difficult, | 
although Mr. Godowsky played it with ~ 
such ease as to make those unfamiliar | 
with the score unsuspicious of the great | 
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| ability ‘necessary to adeqiately “concetve 
i ry to adequately “concelve. 


and perform this work. : | 

Mr. Godowsky displayed a_ liquid, 
pearly touch, and an impeccable tech- 
nique, and there was great distinction. 
and elegance in his rendering through- 
out. His trills, scales and rapid pas- 
sages were astonishing in clearness, 
dash, precision and equality. 

' His left hand was remarkable. In- 
deed, Mr. Godowsky has so trained his 
left hand, that he has arranged, and 
frequently performed some Chopin cc.n- 
eons for the left hand alone. And 

t was noticable that the Liszt con- 
certo began with the left hand. 

Among the many talented and famous 
pianists heard here this season, Mr. 
Godowsky holds a leading position, and 
it is to be hoped it is not too late in the 
season for him to be heard again in a 
concert where he can display his talent 
in a greater variety of styles. 


- Schumann in writing of the Schubert 
C major symov‘1ony, which he calls No, 
10, says: ‘‘He wh” is not yet acquainted 
with this symphony knows very little 
about Schubert. And this, when we con- 
sider all that he has given to art out- 
side of this work, will appear to many 
exaggerated praise, * * * The hope I had 
always entertained—and many, no 
doubt, with me—that Schubert, who had 
shown himself through many other 


kinds of composition so firm in form,’ so | 


rich in imaginativeness, so many sided 
would also treat the symphony, and 
find that mode of treatment certain to 
impress the public, is here redlized in 
the noblest manner. 

‘‘All must recognize in listening to this 
symphony that it reveals to us some- 
thing more than fine melody, mere 
ordinary joy and sorrow, such as music 
has. already. expressed in a hundred 
ways—that it leads us into a region 
which we never before explored, and 
consequently can have no recollection of, 
Here we find, besides, the most mas- 
terly technicalities of musical composi- 
tion, life in every vein, coloring down 
to the finest grade of possibility, sharp 
expressionin cetail, meaning throughout, 
while over the whole is thrown that 
glow of romanticism that everywhere 
accompanies Franz Schubert. 

“And then the heavenly length of the 
symphony, like that one of Jean Paul’s 
romances in four thick volumes, never 
able to come to an end for the very best 
reasons—in orcer to leave the reader 
able to go on romancing for himself. 

“How refreshing is this feeling of 
overflowing wealth! With others we 
always tremble for the _ conclusion, 
troubled lest we find ourselves disap- 
pointed. It would be incomprehensible 
whence Schutert had all at once ac- 
quired this sparkling, sportive mastery 
of the orchestra, did we not know this 
symphony had been preceded by others, 


and that it was written: in the ripest | | 


years of manly power. 

“At first every one. will feel a little 
embarrassed by the brilliancy and nov- 
elty of the instrumentation, the length 
and breadth of form, the charming 
variety of vital feeling, the entirely new 


SS = 


world that opens to us—just as the first | 


glance at anything to which we 
unaccustomed embarrasses wus; 
delightful feeling 1 
had been listening to a lovely tale of 
enchantment; we feel that the composer 


are 


but aj. 
remains, as though we.» | 


was master of his subject, and, after a . | 


time, its intricacies and connections al! , 
become clear to us. The feeling of cer- 
tainty is produced. at once by the splen.- 
did romantic introduction, over which 
rotwithstanding, a mysterious veil 
seems to have been drawn here and 
there. ; 
“The passage from this into the alle- 





PGericke ‘had no. stperiof iat he haa a” 
“| peer, as an orchestral condueétor..and he.’ 
| held’ an autocratic sway ‘over the play. 
pose j-ers to the last day of his: sojourn of 
five years, when he retired because of 
ill-health, ; ae | 
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separate movements, for to give an idea: 
of the novellike character that pervades 
the whole symphony the entire work 
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‘Pont axons et 
‘that absorbs the listener through the 
~ heaven-born tranquillity of a real pianis- 


ought to be transcribed.. Yet I. cannot 
leave the second movement, which 
speaks to us with such touching voices, 
without a few words. here is a pas- 
sage in it where a horn calls from a 
distance that seems to have descended 
from another sphere. And every instru- 
ment seems to listen, as if aware that 
a heavenly guest had glided into the 


orchestra.’’ 


The symphony was performed in a 
masterly manner last evening, and sel- 
dom have the ’cellos and the wood wind | 
been heard with such strength and | 
beauty of tone, with so much smooth- 
ness and even with sympathy and 
warmth of expression. 

The ’cellos deserve praise for their 
| beautiful work. in the Liszt concerto, | 
also where they distinguished them- 
selves in their passages which seconded 
the piano. The whole performance was 
up to the usuai high standards of the 
orchestra and calls for. enthusiastic 
praise and the warm appreciation of all 

music lovers. 


Symphony Hall: Boston Symphony Or- 
et ec chestra ‘Meh IE. 167} 


The programme of the eighteenth sym- 
phony con€@ert, given last Saturday even- 
ing, was: 

| Dvorak: Overture to ‘‘Othello,’”’ opus 93, No. 2. 
Liszt: Concerto for Pianoforte, No. 2, in A major. 
‘Schubert: Symphony No. 9, in C major. 

Mr. Leopold Godowsky was the pianist. | 
_Dvorak’s overture is one of a set of 
three, originally intended to be played in | 

'Immediate succession. The three are enti- | 
tled ‘‘From Nature,’’ ‘Othello’ and ‘‘Car- | 
nival’; together they seem to form a sort 
of tone poem on human life—the whole- 
‘someness of nature, tragic passion, and 
reckless merriment. The title ‘‘Othello’’ 
“must have been chosen rather at random, 
,S8imply as suggestive of strong passion; 
for there is no suggestion of Shakspeare’s 
drama in the music, in which there is lit- 
tle violence and much commonplace flac- 
. cidity. Upon the whole, a poor work. 

Liszt’s A major concerto has’ always | 
been a favorite of mine. It has not the ele- 
ments of popularity that distinguish the 
earlier one in, E-flat major; but it is a 
stronger and more characteristic work. It 
shows Liszt in his best vein the one in 
which he was most regally at home; as 
the wonder-worker, the sorcerer, the wiz- 
-ard of keyboard and orchestra. Hearing | 
it is like looking into some stupendous Ka- 
leidoscope; it is full of strange, barbaric 
splendor. Tihere is something great in its 
very excessiveness. Mr. GodOwsky played 
it superbly, with grand aplomb and breadth 
of style, with a strength that was up to. 
every emergency. It was truly great play- | 
ing in its way. For once the concerto made | 
its way to the hearts of the audience, and | 
‘the pianist was tumultuously applauded 
and recalled. } 

'. And what a performance that was of 
-Schubert’s C’ major symphony! An ideal 
“yendering of the great work. At last the 
’ finale | . back to its proper tempo, And 
“what wonders of tone and phrasing Mr. 


_ the 
| played here. 


symphony has been 
WwW. FF. A. 


MR. GERICKE GOES BACKWARD. 


Mevaler Tr nef ,tqot 
Sad Change in Leader of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra. 


iis Audiences Now Grieve Where 
Formerly They Rejoiced—War- 
ren Davenport Criticises His 

{ Methods—Comparison with the 
Work of Other Conductors. 


To the Editor of The Herald: 
N object lesson in con- 
ducting was given at the 
recent concerts of the 
Leipsic Philharmonic or- 
chestra by Winderstein, 
an able, comprehensive 
and exacting director. It 

was a demonstration with the baton 
that is needed in this city to awaken 
the patrons of our Symphony concert 
geries to a realization of the possibili- 
ties that would arise if the conductor of 
our loca] orchestra were to subject his 
players to the method of procedure em- 
ployed by Herr Winderstein with his 
orchestra. 

It would be useless to claim for a mo- 
ment that the Leipsic band can com- 
pare with the Boston Symphony or- 
chestra as regards the efforts. of indi- 
vidual players, purity of tone, extraor- 
Winary executive ability, attack and 
concerted unity. Neither can it be de- 
mied that at times the playing of the 
visiting orchestra was rough 


strings and not impeccable in the ma- 
nipulation of the wood and brass wind. 
There was also a lack of volume of 
tone, owing to the diminished number 
of string players, as compared with our 
local orchestra, a weakness that was 
wgomewhat condoned. because of the 
smaller auditorium, the Tremont Tem- 
le, and its better acoustic properties 
han Symphony Hall. This deficiency 
was remedied to certain extent through 
the discriminate and discreet control 
of the players’ efforts by Conductor 
Winderstein obtaining as far as possi- 
bie an equality of power in the balance 
of tone that, under the circumstances, 
did not cause the judicious to complain. 
However, regardless of the_ hand? 
@apped situation, Conductor Winder- 
getein found ability and attention among 
his players sufficient to enable him to 
display all the minutiae of expression, a 


part of the scherzo? The repeat in the 
first movement is all right; but it seems to 
me the only one really worth making. But, | 
' take it for all in all, I do not:know when. 
so splendidly 


ee rr ee em TTT 


in the | 


| 


| 
| 


| 


eimo, so soft, so calm that one sits in 
inell-bound silence, breathless 
rme ° P | : 
The playing was also rhythmically sus- 
tained, and distinguished by the proper 
and effective prominence of important 
themes and figures that gave effect and 
wivified the import of the passage and 
made the composition stand forth as a 
icture, clear in its outline, marked in 
ts tints and half-tints, expressive in its 


lights and shadows, and striking in the 


unity of its complete presentation. 

It is many years since the critical lis. 
tener has been gratified in this city by 
euch artistic results as were obtained 
by Conductor Winderstein through’ the 
efforts of his inferior performers; infer- 
for when compared with such players as 
compose the Boston Symphony orches- 


tra. 

. Bhe playing of Theodore Thomas’ 
orchestra on the occasion of his last 
visit here and the marvellous perform- 
ance given under Conductor Paur’s 
batcen with a picked up orchestra from 
New York in the series of concerts 
given this winter by Mr. Hiram Tucker 
at People’s Temple are the only excep- 
ceptions. Our own orchestra has vouch- 


safed no such praiseworthy work for | 


many seasons. 


The object. lesson furnished by Con- © 


ductor Winderstein has made vivid and 


convircing the fact that the conductor | 


is the talisman in orchestral] perform- 


|_| ances, and that an able director witha - 


band of lesser endowed players is by 


far preferable to a conductor of lesser 


' meet the requirements of his rigid 
pline and faithful devotion to the com- 
_poser's intentions. ) 


_ ability with an aggregation of skilful 


payers like the superb Boston orches- 
The first duty of the conductor is to 
present an appropriate reading of a 


work founded on the indications the | 


author has made evident in his score, 
and to command the efforts of the 
ph dtd to the extent that the expres- 
the composer has intended To fail i 
either of these particulars is oh prially 
fail as a ecnnductor. icieoraed 


When, through the munificence of Mr. | 
] Sginson’s generosity, the | 
Boston Symphony orchestra was fotmies. | 
the best musictans obtainable were en- | 


Henry lL. 


gaged, all of whom were players 

ability and experience, In dalectine v 
conductor, however, he took one for the 
position whose experience with the baton 
was of the most limited description, 
Mr. Georg Hensche!] serving his appren- 
ticeship-in.the difficult act of conduct- 
ing as. director of the newly organized 
orchestra. Three years’ experience did 


much for him, but little for the play- 


ers as regards discipline and perfection 


in concerted effort and faithful repro- 
| duction of the composer’s score. r 


Then came Mr. Gericke, and during 
is term of five years he trained the 
orchestra to the highest point in or- 
chestral performance. Not only was 


| the technique of the band brought t 
the highest attainable : : 


degree of vir- 
tuosity, but also this technical faculty 


_ Was made to serve in a presentation of 
| all the detail of expression. 


Here was 
the great conductor, and ifn the’ in- 
tegrity of his character. he spared no 
member of the orchestra who failed to 
isci- 


At this time Mr. | 


and 


of the music is brought forth as | 


_value in -a composition? 
since his departure, a dozen years ago, 


oe ' 
- 
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Next came Mr. Nikisch, the po ; 
during whose regime the high stan da. 
of the orchestra depreciated sadly. s 
readings were sensational, and their. 
effect too often bizarre. .His departure 
at the end of a term of four .years was 
not 1. gretted by critical listeners, yi 


Then came Mr. Paur, whose consid- | | 


| erate devotion to the classics and whose 


commendable judgment in the selection 


| and production of modern works were 


appreciated by patrons of advanced 
taste whose up-to-date ideas of pro- |. 
gramme making had failed of realiza- ° 


' tlon during the terms of Gericke and 


Nikisch. The discipline of the orches- 
tra that had suffered through Nikisch’s 
Slip-shod ways was not restored by 
Paur, and there was always a want of 
refinement and an absence of delicacy 
in the playing of the orchestra under his 
baton, loudness and want of contrast 
predominating. 

The musical blood of Paur, however, 
was hot to an extreme degree, and the 
pendulum of his emotions at times 
swung to the utmost limit. On these 
occasions he rose to tremendous heights 
in the delineation of the demands of. 
the more modern works, and carried his 
audience with rapturous delight to the . 
very limit of extreme_ gratification. | 
Who, for instance, that heard his ren- 


derings of Tschaikowsky’s ‘‘Pathetic” 
Symphony and of the prelude and post- 
lude of Prof. Paine’s immortal ‘“Oedi- 
pus’’ music can ever forget the effect 
produced? 

Had Paur, during his term of service 
with the Boston Symphony orchestra, 
attended to the finesse and more refined 
detail of orchestral performance, espe- 


| cially in the classics of which he was so 


fond, to the extent that he does today, 
I cannot see how a better conductor 
could have been obtained by Mr. Hig-— 
ginson. In such a case, Mr. Higginson: 


| would have had no reason for dismiss- 


ing him at the end of his term of five 


years. 


Then came the re-engagement of 
Gericke, and no one was more anxious © 
to have him retufh to the post of con- 
ductor of the Symphony orchestra or 
more enthusiastic when it was finall 
known that he would return than was I, 
and there is no one today more serious- 
ly disappointed than I am that his 
standard of performance has so depre- 
ciated when compared with that of his 
1 de term as conductor of the orcheés- 
ra. 

There has been no improvement in the 
playing of the band since he resumed 
its direction three seasoruis ago. If there 
has been any attempt upon his part 
toward a ‘rehabilitation of the depre4 
ciated standard of the orchestra that 
marked the playing under his predeces- 
sors, it has not been made apparent in 


the results shown at the performances, 


Is it that the elements of repose, re- 
finement and delicacy in the estimation, 
of Mr. Gericke are no longer ot musica) 
Is it that, 


at the end of his first term,’ that the. | 
item of dynamic gradation has’ become | 
obsolete and of no importance in marks 


ing the expression of a composer’s 


work? Or is it-that Mr. Gericke has - 
become indifferent to his task and does — 
not care to exert himself as he formerly | 
did in obtaining every item that serve 


in the most expressive delineation. of. 
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’ et us examine and see what-were the 
elements employed that fOraEy made 
him so eminent in his profession. To 
gin with, a per tact gradation of dyn- 
amics “was obtained, graded so finely 
that an- absolute distinction marked 
every step from pppp to ffff, being also 
as: acutely demonstrated when in any 
form. of alternation these _ different 
rades of power occurred in the mark- 
{ng of the music. 
tiful balance of tone that was obtained 
1 in a most discriminating equalization of 
the power between the different families 
of instruments, through which means 
no part overrode another, the promi- 
nence of themes, the harmonic part of 
the structure and the figurative work of 
string or wind passages maintaining 


} 


Then came that beau- | 


| 


: 


their relative value in the demonstra- | 


on-of the players. Here, again, was 
that perfect balance in the effect, modu- 
iated in a variety of dynamic grada- 
tions, that was simply delightful to the 
critical ear. Every work performed was 
treated in the same praiseworthy man- 
ner, invariably so, there being no lapses 
in the integrity of duty toward the com- 
poser. 

Then, again, for the first time in the 
history of orchestral performance in 
Boston, Gericke taught the wood wind 
and the brass. how to play pianissimo, 
to breath out the tone when necessary. 
It was a tremendous undertaking to 
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tone production? 
during 


existed in the 


temper the violence of the brass play- | 


ers, but it was accomplished with emi- 
nent success. There was no longer any 
overblowing of instruments and forcing 
of the tone. 

With what rare cumulative effort was 
the climax reached in those days, and 
thow exquisitely was the diminuendo ac- 
complished. Everything in legitimate 
expression existed in the superlative de- 
gree through tho inflexible and unyleld- 


ing determination of Gericke in «the com- 
mand and control of the players. The 
gentle and graceful measures of Haydn 
were treated with loving care, and not 
for one moment was scraping and over- 
blowing of the instruments tolerated. 
Equally delightful was the display of 


' 


the refined beauty of Mozart, the nobil- | 
ity of Beethoven and the characteris- | 


tics as well of the other older masters. 

If in the reading of modern composi- 
tions the fire of an emotional and sen- 
suous nature did not burn high, it was 

the one thing among the one hundred of 

commendable traits that did not exist 

in the nature of the man. One might 

| desire that this element were present, 
but with the great majority of excel- 
lences at hand he could not complain, 
for one man cannot encompass every- 
thing in his profession. 

Alas, that all this marvellous excel- 
lence in the detail of orchestral per- 
formance has departed, and is nowadays 
but a small part of this noted conduc- 
tor’s routine. 

We sit and listen week 


is as far from the above described man- 


ssible for a body of first- 
ner as it is poss ‘Side 
discrepancies 
{ng of the or- 


class players to deteriorzte. 
enumerate a few of tha 
that now exist in the play 


chestra. First of all, the general char- 
acter of the playing is a monotone of 
loudness seldom broken by any element 
of repose. There is never any such a 


thing as pianissim 
passages are fully 
and forte passages 


o heard, while piano 
mezzoforte in power 
increased to triple, 


after week / 
now to a specimen of performance that , 
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not even if marked eee prego; it ie. 


always blown regar | 
tions of the score, _ a Sei ee ki 
“Why is it that one so aeutely sensi- 
‘tive tothe forcing of the tone and to 
overloud and coarse treatment of the 
music as was. Gericke formerly—why is 
it that he is so apparently heedless of 
this discrepant manner when compared 
with his Formas as art beat reg 
imination in the 
gag, Recon Time and time again, 
the past three seasons, I have 
mfounded at the lack of discrim- 
ination and the total absence of dis- 
cretion displayed in the readings of 
works under this conductor’s baton. 
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not think that this is a hypercriti- © 
nal ncn of shortcomings, for it is not; | 
it is but a just and considerate state- | 
ment of facts that have consecutively 
playing of the orchestra 
for the past three seasons. If you will 
but critically compare these statements 
with the efforts of the players as dem- 
onstrated at each succeeding concert 
you will find them verified in the results 
shown. 

Of course, Mr. Gericke is a good time- 
beater, his tempo is commendable, the 
attack of the orchestra is splendid and 
its facility in the execution of the most 
extreme difficulties is wonderfully dis- 
played. But the items of delicacy, re- 
finement, repose, expression through 
dynamic graduation, contrasts In light 
and shade and a proper balance of the 
score in giving due prominence, or in 
commanding submission as regards its 
component parts, and in the preserva- 
tion of its coherent formation, why do 
they not appear? As before remarked, | 
in Mr. Gericke’s earlier period they all 
existed in the playing, the very quin- 
tessence of aesthetic perfection. Now- 
ddays, everything is thrashed out alike 
with the flail of accustomary loudness 
and coarseness. One has but to com- 
pare the results shown in the efforts of 
the orchestra now with those displayed 
a dozen years ago to realize the lower. 

' standard of the readings today, for the 
same compositions furnish the evidence - 
of the deterioration. 

It cannot be that it is considered 

necessary to play so overloud because 
of the unfortunate acoustics of Sym- 
phony Hall, or because of its immense 
area, for the same manner of perform. ! 


ance prevailed when the ‘old Music | 
Hall was the- auditorium, and so also 
is it in the case of the concerts given 
by the orchestra in’ the Sanders 
Theatre, that paragon of acoustical ex- 
cellence. The reason of this great 
change must be ‘looked for elsewhere. 
It is impossible that Mr. Gericke has 
Icst all the fineness of his richiy  en- 
dowed musical nature as we knew him 
of old. With one turn of the screw 
by his hand all could be changed in a 
moment. A conductor in the position of 
director of a great orchestra like the 
superb body of players that the munifi- | 
cence of Mr. Higginson has so gen- 
erously vouvchsafed his townsmen, un- 
restricted in his official capacity, should 
stand jn the light of an educator in the 
realm of good music, and raise the 
standard to its highest altitude. 

Such an orchestra as the Boston 
Symphony organization at the com- 
mand: of a conductor is as an instru- | 
ment of the finest construction in the 
hands of a competent performer.- It 
remains with.him to bring forth its — 
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~} ability, has in the , saat aes: his spurs 


and gained recognition on the highest ~ 
Plane of his art, cannot honorably, in . 


a musical sense, retreat from his ad- 
vanced position. To retrace his steps 

falling from this eminence is to 
become a factor in misleading the pub- 


| 


| - 

Mr. Higginson told his listeners on the 
| occasion of the last concert in the old 
. Music Hall that he trusted Mr. Gericke 
| would remain the conductor of the 

Boston Symphony orchestra as long as 
he (Mr. Higginson) was connected with 
this unrivalled organization. Mr. Ger- 
| Icke is thus secure in his position, a 
_fact that should not Jessen his integ- 
rity to himself nor influence his devo- 
| tion to the pursuance of his art in a 
, manner to _ reflect the kighest regard 
| for him who has placed such implicit 
confidence in his ability, whose en- 
erosity toward his fellowman and whose 
noble effortin the cause of art have made 

ossible the enjoyment of a perpetual 
ha to a multiplicity of music lov- 

Ss. 

There is no reason why Mr. Gericke 
cannot again become the marvel of per- 

| fection he once was in a faithful re- 
production of the author’s score. He 
{s still in the prime of life, and in his 
appearance shows no sign of the de- 
crepitude of advancing years. 

Theodore Thomas is much his senior, 
and has been in the harness for many 
more years of energetie and consecu- 
tive active service with the baton, but 
in his conducting today is observed ev- 
ery item of that artistic perfection and 
rigid discipline that marked his earlier 

| perite. His ambition to excel is peren- 
| If Mr. Gericke would but realize the 
present situation, and in recognition of 
the dilemma see the importance of rem- 
edying the degenerate relapse from a 
former high standard. he would replace 
eg 2 ppat exalted posi- 
eminent abi as a con- 
| ductor and disciplinarian onde accorded 
_ him. Every appreciative and critical 
patron of the Symphony concerts would 
| then rejoice where now they grieve. 
| WARREN DAVENPORT. 


Indifference to the situation must not 
be tolerated in the least.’ It would be 
reprehensible. 


_ tion which hi 
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Of all the orchestral 
| that have visited this city during the 
musical season, the Boston Symphony 
has again carried off the honors, so- 
cially and musically. The Pittsburg or- 
chestra had little more than a succes 
d’estime, though this was due more to 
the singular dryness of the program 
Selected than to any really inart 
quality.in the orchestra itself. 
zig aggregation did not cause 
enthusiasm. The Boston orc 
the other hand, has attracted 
est admiration, and has now become a 
Settled institution of New York’s mu- 
Sical programme, a sort of ex-cathedra 
utterance in things musica]. Socially 
its success has been as great as Os- 
Sible, an achievement unparallele in 
New York since the death of the la- 
mented Anton Seidl. 
In a review of the orchestral season, 


organizations 


istic 
THe Leip- 
any great 
hestra, on 


_]| one of the New York critics calis at. 
tention to the fact that orchestral SNR 


rectors must nowadays, at least here in 
New York, cultivate a crop of eccen- 
tricities if they desire to hold public 
favor and become a distinct person- 
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lic and in vitiating its musical taste. . 


mes ¢ No. g, in C major. | 


the great- ———— 


ist: 
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1 Paur, the forme) 
Boston’ o nization. 
was pleasantly free from 
nd _eccentricity when he 
ew York some years 
or( of thing was appar- 
5 ome to New York audi- 
ences, who felt out of the game if their’ 
4 orchestral conductor had no _ person: 
tang, but was just an honest, music- 
loving German with a Teutonic smile 
and broad trousers. MHerr Paur has. 
now changed, and is the most demon- 
Strative of all wielders of the batdn. 
He throttles a Symphony (still aeccord- 
ing to the critic referred to), tightens 
his fingers on its throat, and finally 
with a yell of triumph drags it out be. 
fore his audience much with the same 
pride that characterized the victorious 
gladiator of old. This development, 
sorrowfully concludes the critic, is ins 
evitable in New York, and of a piece 
with the second Verdi celebration and 
a lot of other musical phenomena. All 
of which seems to mean that in this 
city, in spite of many things that should 
have made for musica] sophistication, 
the public still likes a touch of senti- 
mentality and excuses its absence only 
where the mysterious influences that 
me en eh omne have stepped in 
ad-an rustrated, at rar 
their natural instincts. 7 ee 
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Speaking of the Bruch Concerto at Mr 
Kreisler’s violin recital at Chickering Hall 
last Saturday, Philip Hale says in the Musd- 
cal Courter: ‘‘The accompaniment to. the 
concerto was supplied by a small orchestra 
of strings, which played without a leader 
and with fine effect. The success of this ex- 
periment leads one 'to ask why certain ore 
chestral works should not be played in 
Chickering Hall instead of Symphony Hail? - 
The acoustic properties of Symphony Hall 
have disappointed. everyone, except possibly 
the ingenious scientific man who arrived at 
his conclusions by elaborate maithematical 
calculations. As a matter of fact, only 
roaring, ultra-modern pieces, written for 
the fullest orchestra, make any effect in 
this hall, which iis too long and too high, 
What a pity that there was not competition. 
in design! What a pity that Mr. McKim és 
stili a fetich in Boston! After he had built | 
the Boston Public Library, which is notori- | 
ously unfit in every way for the purpose, | 
he was at once invited to build a music hall 
am which music could not be heard.” 
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Symphony Hall. 


SEASON 1900-01. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


Mr. WILHELM GERICKE. Conduetor. 
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XIX. CONCERT. 


SATURDAY, MARCH 30, AT 8, P. M. 


Programme. 


SCHUMANN. OVERTURE to “Julius Cesar.’’ op. 128. 
(First time at these concerts. ) 


LEONCAVALLO. PROLOGUE from ‘“‘Pagliacci.’’ 


CHARPENTIER. SUITE for ORCHESTRA, “Impressions d’Italie.”’ 
. SERENADE: Assez vite. 
- ALA FONTAINE: Tranquille. 
A MULES: Allegretto. — Andantino: 
. SUR LES CIMEs: Moderato. 
. NAPOLI: Allegro non troppo. 
(First time in Boston). 


MANCINELLI. “PATER NOSTER.”’ 


LISZT. SYMPHONIC POEM, No. 11. ‘‘Hunnen-Schlacht.”’ 
(First time at these concerts. ) 
ORGAN: MR. GOODRICH. 


Soloist: 


Mr. GIUSEPPE CAMPANARI. 
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3 Musical events have been rather thick 
in Boston since Saturday noon and 


amidst the Henschel recital, the “Sta- | 


bat Mater,’”’ the Maud Powell violin re- 
cital and the Symphony concert, the 
critic found that ubiquity is a quality 
that ought to form part of his trade. 

The Symphony concert was much de- 
voted to dissonances, brass instruments 
and conflicting rhythms. Schumann’s 
“Julius Caesar’ overture dégan its tur- 
bulence. This work and the ‘‘Cologne” 
symphony are bright spots in the dark 
period which witnessed the crumbling 
of Schumann’s mental powers, but the 
overture shows that, while the subject 
of the great Roman excited him, the 
composer was no Jonger able (as he had 
been in the case of ‘‘Manfred,” a few 
years before) to graphically set forth 
its salient points. 

The work is too subjective and too 
monotonous; it suggests something ma- 
jJestic, possibly something combative, but 
-n a vague and uncertain way; it 
might be an overture to ‘‘Hamlet,’”’ to 
“Wallenstein,’’ to ‘“L’Aiglon,” in short 
to a dozen diftereng moods of militar- 
ism and glcom. It guve the brasses 
a good chance to display breadth with. 
out noise, and we may thank them and 
Mr. Gericke for the subtle distinction. 

The soloist of the concert was the 
great baritone (ex-violoncello-player of 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra) 
Giuseppe Campanari. It would be rath- 
er late in the day to speak of the noble 
voice and method of this artist in de- 
tail; suffice it to say that he won his 
usual triumph, that is he was recalled 
over and over again with the wildest 
enthusiasm. He ought to try to achieve 
a larger concert-repertoire; it will soon 
be as much a formula to have Cam- 
panari and the ‘‘Pagliacci Prologue” ag 
it once used to be to hear ‘*Tagliapie- 
tra and ‘Palm-branches.’ ”’ 

One of his numbers, however, was 
hew to us,—a ‘‘Pater Noster,’’ by Man- 
Cinelli. This was a fluent work, well- 
Scored, thoroughly singable, with well- 
arranged climaxes. If only some of the 
&reat German composers of the modern 
School had Mancinelli’s tact in the 
management of the voice the path of 
the vocalist would be much smoother. 

Gustave Charpentier, socialist, man 
of the people, idealist, is a new figure 
in our concert programmes; he falls 
but little short of being a second Bizet. 
The French killed their best composer 
(for Bizet died of a “broken heart,”’— 
if such a disease could be diagnosed), 
but fortunately Charpentier is past the 
dangerous age,—80 to 40,—when geniuses 
allow the world and the critics to crush 
them. The audience grew very excited 
Over the Charpentier Suite .that was 
played. It was certainly a remarkable 
work; it had plenty of blemishes, but 
these did not lean to the side of in- 
sincerity or timidity; the very faults 


Christian hosts. 
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‘Belention: anywhere; a long, “one 
melody, entirely 


play it) has a wonderful charm. Re- io 


sponses of harp (imitative of mandoline — 
by playing near the edge of the string) — 
carry on the idea of a tropical serenade, [| 


but the climax is reached with a long 
Cantilena given by the viola (and utter- — 
ly ignored in the programme-book) 
which was so well played by Mr, 
Svecenski that he was called to the 
front to receive the plaudits of the 
audience. Not since the “Childe 
Harold’? symphony has the viola had 
such an effective obligato in an or- 
chestral number. 

The unconventional character of the 
work is continued in the second move- 
ment, ‘“‘At the Fountain,’’ where, in- 
stead of the murmurings and ripplings 
which a lesser composer would have 
introduced, we have the picture of 
stately maidens filling their jars,—of 
dignity and rusticity combined, The 
oboe had some beautiful passages here 
and they were splendidly played. 

A picture of muleteers driving their 
caravan came next, and the simplicity 
of the little love-song of thirds, upon 
the flutes, was something exquisitely 
fitting. Less effective was the picture 
of Sorrento from the summits, although 
there were flashes of genius here, too, 
as in the chime of the distant bells and 
the jubilant bird-songs. 

The finale was a picture of Naples in 
its hurly-burly of festivity. This was 
overdrawn; such a racket, such a riot 
of conflicting rhythms and themes, on- 
ly caused one to think of Bromo- -Seltzer 
tnat would be exquisite on the morrow; 
Bizet’s ‘‘Carillon’’ says far more, and 
by much simpler means, to the auditor. © 
But we found enough in this composi- 
tion to make us cry for more, We 
want to discover whether Charpentier 
is the musical genius of modern France, 

The last number of the programme 
fully explained the agony which Shakes- 
peare put into the mouth of the Ghost 
when he wails forth—‘‘Liszt, Hamlet, 
Liszt!’ It was the “Battle of the 
Huns’”’ heard at the Symphony Concerts 
for the first, and probably the laést 
time. It is a battle of ghosts that is 
here depicted, with the natural result 
that Christianity wins, Kaulbach is 
responsible for the idea, and partially 
for this composition, for his celebrated 
painting depicts the spirits of the slain 
carrying on the fight. A ghost of a 
battle in which the Huns have not =" 
ghost of a chance, 

There was more of the sinister spec- 
tral quality in the Schumann overture 
tu “Julius Caesar’ than in the clashes 
of this weird combat _ Briefly stated, 
the battle was between savage discords 
on the side of the Huns, and the melo- 
dy of ‘‘Crux Fidelis’’ on the part of the 
Kettledrums struck 
with sponge-tipped sticks, cymbals: agi. 
tated with hard-wood sticks - toz 





unharmonized, its ? ; 
unison nakedness (the higher strings _ 


_ string orchestra, etc., etc., 
~ vices which Liszt employs in the score, 
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. at the beginning shall sound in a spec- 


tral manner. 

After the trombones had done their 
share with the choral melody the or- 
gan (played by Wallace Goodrich) en- 
tered into the melee and a mighty com- 
bat between 6-4 and 4-4 rhythms en- 
sued. It all seemed to be a great piece 
of orchestration with very few ideas 
pack of it. Liszt’s ‘‘Les Preludes’’ is an 
‘nfinitely greater work, and even his 
“Mazeppa’’ has much more originality. 

The employment of organ with or- 
chestral forces is effective, and we 
again congratulated ourselves that at 
last we might hear the combination so 
long forbidden us in the old Music Hall. 
And it was something to be grateful 
for, the addition of this work, even 
if we did not like it, for 'we ought now 
to have opportunities of hearing every 
great orchestral work of modern 
times,-of comparing different schools, 
of studying the progress, — and 
the decadence, too, — of orches- 
tral music in all countries. It is 
humiliating to confess that in these 
matters Boston with its greatest of or- 
ehestras is behind Chicago, 


SYMPHONY CONCERT. 


Three novelties were on last week’s 
symphony program—Schumann’s over- 
ture to “Julius Cesar,’ ‘‘Impressions of 
Italy,” an orchestral suite by Gustave 
Charpentier, and ‘Battle of the Huns,”’ 
symphonic poem by Franz Liszt. Giu- 
seppe Campanari was the soloist, his 
numbers comprising Mancinnelli’s 
“Pater Noster,’’ and the prologue to 
Leoncavailo’s ‘‘Pagliacci.’”’” Mr Campa- 
nari sane with the same ease, artistic 
crace and finish that has always been 
associated with his appearances on the 
coneert stage, and that his popularity 
is undiminished found pleasing attesta- 
tion in the plaudits that greeted the 
singer when he first came upon the 
platform, The ‘‘Pater Noster” was given 


with splendid effect, the religious senti- | 


ment of the composition being artisti- 
cally set forth and without any at- 
tempt.on the part of the soloist toward 
theatric extravagance to emphasize the 
character of the work. In the ‘‘Pagliac- 
ci’ prologue Mr Campanari found . an 
excellent contrast to the previous num- 
ber, the chorus appeal being received 
with the approbation usually given this 
sifgzer for his interpretation of the fa- 
miliar aria. 


The Schumann was 


overture per- 


formed with due energy and precision. | 
Aside from the stateliness of the motif, | 
there were but few difficulties in orches- | 


tration to tax the players, and the chief 
success was derived from a sympathetic 
performance of the work. Liszt’s somber 
poem, ‘Battle of the Huns,’”’ was ade- 


quately illustrated, the weird and san- 
guinary tonal pictures being shown in 
all their vivid musical colorings. 

Charpentier’s ‘‘Impressions of Italy’ 
is a charming suite in five movements, 
(the titles are characteristically de- 
| scribed in the score and the: whole 
| eomposition shows skill in musical sug- 
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ents. the! 
or the cellos, ‘Ww the 
cal ¢ ivantage ts the 
. The unison playing be . 
these strings was exquisite, and sound 
like one great instrument, so perfect in 
time and. harmony was the perform- 
ance. Mr Schroeder’s cello solo was a 
feature of the third movement. The 
fourth part glowed with brilliant ef- | 
fects for each contingent of the or-— 
chestra, and each one was given in 2: 
manner to accentuate the high opinion 
of concert patrons pogeraing the almost 
of Mr Gericke’s 
men. The lights and shades of senti- 
ments depicted in the closing part were 
admirably shown, and the whole per- 
formance was of a very high order of 
merit, even for our great orchestra. 


_——_—— 


Sum YESTERDAY’S MUSIC. **~* 


Last Boston Orchestral Matinee —At the Opera 


—A 'Cello Recital. 
matinée 
Ore estra 


of 
in 


The 
Boston 
nezie 


fifth and last 
Sym phony 
Hall vesterday afternoon 
enioyable — affair. lt began 
Schumann’s E flat symphony, surnamed 
the “Rhenish,” pretty, romantic, 


If those critics of Brahms, who decry 
orchestration, would turn their attention to 
Schumann, just and sufficient cause might 
be found for strictures of this sort. 


fourth movement, full of trombone solemni- 
ties, is a sketch of the overture to “ Manfred. 


the " 
Car- | 
was a i 
with & 
: 
ambling, | 
amiable, a suite rather than a symphony. { 
his } 


en 
ie 


¥ 
a 
Louis | 


Ehlert is authority for the statement that they 


The work was read by Mr. Gericke in a mos 


finished manner. 
“The Accursed Huntsman,” which 
first played here by Theodore Thomas under 


wad 


its original title “Le Chasseur Maudit,” is one}}) 


of Cesar Franck'’s most original symphonic) 
poems. If it ended as it begins it would b 
much bigger than it is—the conclusion lack 
pith and climax. But what a characteristi 
opening! The Sunday morning air is thrille 


by church bells and hunting horns as th 1 


accursed Count of the Rhine of. Birger’: 
poem goes by on his sacriligious hunt. Th 
' scoring is strikingly picturesque, the theme 


and their handling as modern as to-morrowy: 


If Giacomo Puccini was not acquainted witl 
this composition before he wrote the final 
to act one and certain episodes in act two 


police spy of “Tosca, ” ! 
has again stalked abroad with her disquietin 
counterfeits. Franck is slowly being recog 
nized as an individual writer, though this 
poem contains something of Liszt, Wagner 
and Berlioz. 
The programme close 
overture to “Benvenuto Cellini.” 
| pold Godowsky after enjoying a remar 
‘success in Berlin last winter returned here 
to play on this tour of Boston's band. He 
gave a brilliant, polished performance of 
| Liszt’s A major concerto, known as the 
| second: Donizetti and orchestra. It is prob 


fir > payee 


td 


|| the matter of overtures, 
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a 
. 
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Liszt—Recitals by Miss (Maud) 
Powell and Miss Henschel. 


The program of the 19th Svmphony 
concert, given last night in Symphony 
was as 


| Hall, Mr. Gericke conductor, 


|) follows: 


’ 
| Overture to ‘‘Julius Caesar,”’ 
} (first time at these concerts.) 


||) ‘Pater Noster’? .......ccecsceesesenes Manginelli 


Mr. 
Orchestral Suite, 


Campanari. 
“Impressions of Italy,’’ 


(First time in Boston.) 
Serenade. ‘ 
At the Fountain. 
On Muleback. 

. On the Summit. 

V. Napoli. 

Prologue to ‘‘Pagiliacci”’ 

Symphonic Poem No. 11, 
Huns,’’ | 
(First time at these concerts.) 

Julius Caesar has not been lucky in 
Von Buelow’'s 
overture that bears the name of the 
pronounced Imperialist was a youth- 
ful indiscretion and perhaps may be 
pardoned, especially as it is not played 
now that the composer conducts no 
more. But Schumann is a name to 
conjure with, and why did he do the 
great Roman this wrong? Even Mr. 
Bernard Shaw’s polished, cynical and 
elderly Caesar would have resented 
this music; and yet he is represented 
as slow to anger, 
asked, why all this aggravating and 


impotent brass, and he’ would have 
preferrec cne blast from the bucina, 
Which gave forth a vaguely fearful 
sound, something like ‘“‘the bellow of a 
minotaur softened by a great distance.,”’ 
He would have 
Whether the chief theme was repre- 
sentative of the hero, pale, 


of the 
Liszt 


‘Battle 


Schumann 


Charpentier 


Leoneavallo 


asked Schumann! 


| musiclan—he was even 


; 


a prix d 

and thus he saw Ital . Now Thane 
musicians have seen lialy. Richard | 
Strauss went there as:‘& German, with | 
his red guide book. ‘There are many ° 
others—and among them, Arthur Weld. | 
for was not his suite played ata Sym- : 
phony Concert under Nikisch? Char- ' 
pentier went there as a crack pupil of | 


‘Massenet, and in the suite performed | 


last night it is easy to rind the teacher | 


i of this singularly gifted man. who ha 


\stral 


however, his own harmonic and orches- 
thoughts, This suite made last 
night an immediate and deep impres-. 
sion, and no wonder; for it abounds in 


+ melody, it glows with color, it is alive 


. Charge of 


with pulsing rhythm. Kurt 
moods are created and sustained ate 
Serenade is of* haunting beauty; and 
the composer escapes ingéniously any 
vulgarity that you ‘might 
bring against him. ‘‘At the Fountain” 
is in less popular vein, but ‘‘The Mules’’ 
ig a little masterpiece that charms’ both 
musician and general public. “On the 


Summits” shows the influence of Mas- 


j 
t 


hk 


and he at one time 


t 
H 


He would have [ played with 


senet in the character of the 
structure, but the last pages ace ctr 
ingly original and characteristic—as in 
the treatment of horns to gain a pecu- 
liar effect of bells. The finale, “Na- | 
ples,’ is a picture in tones of the gayety 
of the swarming crowd of that eity. 
Mr. Gericke is to be thanked most’ 
heartily for producing this fascinating 
work, 2 composition interesting in so 
many respects. The performance was 
brilliant one, and the solos were 
marked effect. 
Liszt set several pictures to mustie 
contem 
assault on the six mural dkonea tiie 
of Kaulbach in the new museum at 
Berlin. Fortunately he stopped with 
“The Battle of the Huns.’’ The music 
is fresco-music. The Huns have fierce 
and sinister pages, and then the choral 


serious, ' “Crux fidelis” given at first to a trom 


laurel-crowned, with drooping eyelids, , bone and then to the organ represents 


to the man in 
He would have 


as he was revealec 
Turgenieff’s ‘‘Visions.’ 


: 


objected to a few reminiscences from } 


‘“*‘Manfred’’ as anachronistic, 
might have forgotten his baffling and 
dangerous politeness and said, ‘‘Schu- 
mann, your music came hard; and do 
; YOu really call that orchestration gvod? 
And. why are you so joyful at the end 
over my death?’’ : Py 
There are two Charpentiers. One is 
the composer of ‘‘Impressions d’Ftalie,”’ 
& composition full of the sun and bustle 
and poetry and beauty of Italy, The 
other is the man of ‘‘La Vie du Poete,”’ 
the anarchistic songs, and the opera, 
Louise’’—the man that sings continu- 
ally of Montmartre, that crowns the 
‘working girl as Muse. A strange appa- 
ritlon, Whose enormous success has flut- 
| tered conservatories and the conserva- 
j tive. And he knows his trade, this wild 


natural and acquired gifts could make 


and he} cidentally we are told where W 


the light of Christianity 
puts, to confusion the 
shines over a 


Which finally 
agan crew and 
converted world. Ime 


found the hint for his Ride of ner 
Walkyries. The trouble with this 
hotch-potch is that Liszt took it sert-— 
oushy. He even went so far as to re- 
quest the conductor in a note at the 
beginningyof the score to make all the” 
instruments ‘sound spectrally,” a 
Mr. Campanari was heartily wel- 
comed, and. after his spirited. delivery 
of the prologue to ‘Pagliacci’ recalled 
again and again. The rich and noble 
quality of his voice and the breadth of 
his style were thus fully appreciated: — 
and yet the text of this Prologue calls -——— 
for’ dramatic finesse in certain pag- 
sages rather than mere sonorous de-. 
livery. Mr. Campanari with all his. 
little out of Mancinelll’s 
ter.’’ i . 


“Pater Noa " 

ater NOSs 
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ih bases n ganar ssn orckanera. : 
ie" i here was no soloist at last night’s con- 
cer ; of the Boston ‘Symphony Orchestra at 


‘the programme contained, among other 
ides, Schubert’s glorious ninth symphony, 
which contains beauty and ideas enough for 
)@ whole evening’s entertainment. This sym- 
phony, as Schumann truly remarked, has 
| within itself the germs of eternal youth. It 
| was written in 1828, the year of Schubert's 
} death, and the MS. remained in his bro- 
ther’ S garret, exposed to the dangers of fire 
| ‘and rodents, till Schumann found it there, 
ten years later, and sent it to Mendelssohn, 
who promptly produced it in Leipsic, to the 
delight of the world. Thus the symphony 
is nearly three-quarters of a century old, 
yet there is not an antiquated note in it. 


In spontaneity and profusion of melody, in | 
| distinguished themselves throughout. 


originality of modulation, in charm of or- 
chestral coloring, it has but one equal in 
all symphonic literature—Schubert’s own 
“Unfinished.’’ Schumann noted, as one of 
the remarkable things about the ninth, its 


_absolute independence of Beethoven. Schu- | 


bert Was an admirer of Beethoven, as a 
matter of course, but his genius went its 
“Own way. The marvel of Schubert's ori- 
-ginality is made the more obvious when 
‘we refiect that he died at the age of thirty- 
_one—an age when Beethoven’s genius was 
| just beginning to unfold. Had Beethoven— 
or Wagner—died at as early an age as 
Schubert, they would now be forgotten and 
ranked with third-rate composers. 

_ This symphony cannot be played too of- 
teh, especially when it is done so admirably 
as Was the case last night. But Mr. Gericke 
and«his orchestra should not consider their 
duty toward Schubert done if they occa- 
‘BSionally produce the best two of his nine 
Symphonies. In the complete edition of 
‘Schubert’s -works, recently published by 
‘Breitkopf & Hartel, there are many gems 
‘that deserve to be brought forward. There 
‘are also some admirable arrangements by 


Liszt, who worshipped Schubert to the end. 
ot his life, and who himself was more deep- | 


ly influenced by Schubert than by any other 
‘Master. Another modern composer whose 
“chief. source of inspiration was Schubert is 
‘Dvorak, who was represented on last night’s 
Programme by his admirable ‘‘Othello’”’ over- 
ture, Between Schubert and Dvorak came an- 
other Schubert-worshipper, Johannes Brahms, 
with his Variations on a Haydn theme—a 
mposition which was written to display 

i varthosity of. Brahms, and which, as 


ce Pinte Hall, and none was needed, for : 
at the tail of impending tragedy, 


dence. ; 
it not been for the rule forbidding encores 


'at these concerts he might have played a 
| half-dozen times, for he made a marked im- 


é at Rarer (Phi eee OO aa EE Ce te A te _~ 
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the piece contained chaotic beauties. n % 
judgment made over sixty years ago still 
holds good to-day. 

Chaotic, chromatic, a mad _ chase uphill 
only to be 
hurled down an incline of octaves, the listener 


is bewildered at its impish irony, its fan- | 


tastic imagination, its scorn of form, above 
all at its lack of theme 


bogs and fens wherein dwell mocking corpse 
lights. Yet we prefer this audacious poem 
more than tha E flat concerto with its brutal 
banalit es and noisy self-assertion. 

Mr. Godowsky’s beautiful touch, sonorous, 
liquid tone and poetic style were all in evi- 
His technique is dazzling, and had 


Mr. Gericke and the orchestra 
Thus 
closed the fifteenth New York season of this 
organization. Its yearly presence here, apart 
from the profound pleasure its playing gives, 
is noble and stimulating to the musical life 
of our community. 

The Metropolitan Opera House was well 
filled yesterday afternoon for Reyer’s “Sa- 
lammb6” was repeated. Bréval looked bet- 
ter than she did Wednesday night and Saléza’s 
fall in the last act was more sensational than 
ever. But the music sounded more original 
than it did at first hearing. Mancinelli con- 
ducted. In the evening Faust was sung 
with Margaret Macintyre, Bauermeister, 
Olitzka, Cremonini, Campanari, Dufriche 
and Plancon. Miss Macintyre sang Mar- 
guerite for the first time here. Flon con- 


pression. 


ducted. 


Mr. Leo Schulz, formerly one of the first 


| violoncellists of the Boston Symphony Or- 
| Ghestra and now a resident of this citv, gave 


a recital in Mendelssohn Hall last night to 
commemorate the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of his,first appearance in public, assisted by 
Katharine C. Linn at the piano, and in Klen- 
gel’s variations for four violoncellos by three 
of his pupils, Brahms’s E minor Sonata for 
‘cello and piano, and ‘cello numbers by 
Molique, Dvorak, Tschaikowsky - Schulz, 
Aleneff, B. O. Klein, Fitzenhagen, Schu- 
mann, Davidoff and Popper made up an inh- 
teresting programme, and the audience was 
a pleased one. 


The piano and or- | 
chestra pursue will 0’ the wisps to the very | 


§ Mencinell!: 
- Charpentier: 
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chestra 
The programme of the nineteenth 


phony concert, last Saturday evening, was: 


| Bchumagnn: Overture to ‘‘Julius Cesar,’’ opus 128, 
time at these concerts. ) 
‘‘Pater Noster.” “f 


lie.’’ 
rst time in Boston.) | 
e to ‘‘Pagiiacci.’ 

onic: No.11, Nerina: -ehin sist, Ie 
Tst time at these concerts.) 
Campanari was the singer. 


Schumann’s overture to “Julius Ceesar’’ 


( 
Mr. Giuseppe 


_ is one of his weakest; like his overture to 
| “Faust,” it hardly seems able really to get | 
_ under way. Now and then, to be sure, it | 
mood; but such | 


suggests the ‘‘Manfred’’ 


suggestions are too cursory to be of any 


- value. 


It is hard to imagine why this 
overture should be played at all. 

In Gustave Charpentier’s ‘‘Impressions 
d’Italie,’’ Boston had its first taste of the 
work of the man who seems, after Richard 
Strauss, to be the most interesting live 
musical individuality today. Almost as 
much as Berlioz he drew attention to him- 
self before leaving the Paris Conservatoire; 
this very suite was an envoi de Rome, and 
has held its own thrivingly in concert- 
rooms in France for hard upon ten years. 
And, like Richard Strauss, he seems to be 
a good deal of an excentric and no little of 
an extremist. At this first hearing, the 
“Impressions d’Italie’’ struck me as being 
the outcome of nothing but a distinctly new 
and original musical personality. Cail it 
tone-painting run mad, if you please, you 
cannot deny that the man fails in none of 
the five movements to fix his picture and 
impart its dominant mood. 
know of nothing more graphic, more vivid 
than this music since Berlioz. Then, auda- 
cious and extreme as Charpentier is, he 
yet shows a constantly reviving and im- 
pelling sense for musical beauty. No doubt 
he has quite cut his classical moorings; he 
is not to be judged by any classical stan- 
dard whatsoever. But that does not mean 
that there is, or can be, no standard by 
Which to judge him. To be sure, music 
that makes so very strong a first impres- 
Sion is to be distrusted; but I am willing to 
take my chances in this case, wait until I 
have heard the work a dozen times—which 
probably means twice as many years—and 
see what I think of it then. Now it seems 
to me full of genius, and genius of the 


, most inventive sort, too. 


Liszt’s ‘‘Hunnen-Sclacht’’ does not sound 
much better now than when Mr. Thomas 


first gave it here in 1872. Then we had the * 


old Great Organ, to which theorchestra could 
not tune down, and gave us consequently 
Some charming alternations between high 
and low pitch, when it did not give us both 
pitches inmharmoniously together. Last 
Saturday we had Mr. Goodrich playing a 
Manageable orgam, that was in tune. If 
Liszt thad only half of Charpentier’s 
graphic power! If he could only make you 
Seo his picture as he himself sees it! What 
a thrilling piece of melodramatic tone- 
Painting the ‘Hunnen-Schiacht” would 


A tn the near 
other imposing elements of effect. 


‘sym- | 


e, ‘Impressions d’Ita-_ 


| overture. to “Dimitri. Donskol’’; 


I, for one, | 


' Orchestral suite, 


. muleback. 
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Liszt fails to make you see the picture; at 
worst, ‘he fails to impart to it any impres-" 
siveness, and this eleventh symphonic 
poem of his is simply ‘dull and tedious. . a 
Of Mancinelli’s “Pater Noster’ may. be” 
said that it gives rise to two wonderings: © 
that anyone, even Luigi Mancinelli, should | 
have thought it worth writing, and that - 
anyone should have thought it worth sing- Ve 
ing, when written. The ‘Pagliacci’ pro- 
logue is another matter; Mr. Campanari . 
has to a certain extent become identified | 
with it here, and sings it as to the manner | 
born. The thing is no heavy weight, but ™ 
has real musical and dramatic life in it; it | 
can hold its own till the next comes on, , 
Mr. Campanari sang it with immense ef- . 
fect, and was recalled with persistency. 
The next programme is: Rubinstein, 
Howard | 
Brockway, sylvan suite (first time); Saint-. 
Saéns, symphonic poem No. 4, “La Jeu- 
nesse d’Hercule,’’ opus WO; Beethoven, 
symphony No. 4, in B-flat major, cher 60. | 
W. ; 


THE SYMPHONY CONCERT, — 


forte), with its ages fidelis,”’ and ¢ 


CMe wt La, 


Novelty the Most Conspicuous 


Feature Last Night. 


The “Julius Caesar” Overture, the 
Orchestral Suite, “Impressions of 
Italy’? (First Time Here) Among 
the Numbers—Mr. Giuseppe Cam- 
panari the Soloist. 


Novelty was the most conspicuous 
feature of the music of the 19th Sym- 
phony concert, and if newness was | 


“what the people desired, their longing 


must have been satisfied last night. This 


was the programme: 


Overture to ‘‘Julius Caesar,’’ op. 128.. 
Robert Schumann 
(irst time at these concerts.) 
‘‘Pater Noster’’ Luigi Mancinelli 
‘‘Impressions of Italy’’ 
Gustave Charpentier 
(First time in Boston.) 
(1) Serenade. (2) At the fountain. (3) On | 
(4) On the summits. (5) Napoll. xf 
.Ruggiero Leoncarallo | 
‘*‘Battle of the | 
Franz Liszt _ 
(First time at these concerts.) 
Mr. Goodrich at the organ. 
The soloist was Mr. Giuseppe Cam-» 
panari. 


Except Charpentier’s suite, which pos- : : 
sesses a variety of clever effects, it 


must be said that the novelties were 
curious rather than satisfying. Inter- . 
“Julius Caesar’’ overture is 
chiefly antiquarian. Schumann’s pow- 
ers were already on the wane when he 
wrote this music, in 1851. Three years 
later he threw himself into the- Fy 
and in 1856 he died in an asylum, | 
thermore, although he was fertile in 
strong and beautiful ideas, -heroics w 
not his strong point. Nor was his s 


Prologue to ‘‘Pagliacci’’. 
Symphonic poem No, 11, 
nD 
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music portrays. It 


ever, and it sometimes 
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; yell. worth doing, if onl 


re - 


anachronisms, 

also the suggestions of fierce combat 
‘and. appalling horror. 

‘Though the overture was written for 
Shakespeare's play, there is no hint 


of the catastrophe which is the centre of. 


the drama. There is no violence, no 
insurrection, and Caesar is not slain. 
It'is'a mild sort.of imperialism that the 
is benevolent as- 
similation of which neither Erving 
Winslow nor Senator Hoar could com- 
plain. The overture was .read with 
earnestness and with fidelity to Schu- 
‘mann’s spirit. ‘There was no attempt 
to read into the score sensational ef- 
fects that it did not possess. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


‘Gustave Charpentier is a man of the. 


péople. His origin was humble, and he 
never forgot his environment. He de- 
nag lies exploit it. This was shown 
n his‘opera ‘‘Louise,’’ and it appears 
in the suite that’ was played last night. 
He'got his ‘‘Impressions of.Italy,’”’ while 
he was studying as a prize pupil at 
Rome, and the scenes he depicted are 
either pastoral or descriptive of the open 
air life of the people of Naples. 

It is programme music of an advanced 
type. It professes to tell of roysterers 
singing love songs in the street at night; 
ad mandolin and guitar serenades; of 


alf-clad girls in the field, carrying jugs | 


on their heads, and flirting with the 
shepherds; of pack trains 


of mules | 


winding painfully over the mountains; | 


of the poetry and grandeur of a day on 
the mountain top; of the vivacity, con- 
fusion, picturesqueness and clangor of 
a day in Naples, not forgettin the 
dance, the brass band or the rumblings 
of Vestvius. There is a mad riot of 
rhythms, and the orchestration calls in 
bells, triangle, drums, tambourine, cym- 
bails and saxaphone in addition to the 
usual quota of instruments. 

The suite contains pretty bits of mel- 
ody, pleasing rhythms and an abund- 
ance of ingenious orchestral effects. The 
last-named constitute the chief merit of 
the work. The imitation of mandolins 

3 clever, and the wood wind, harp and 
‘horns are used with surprising skill. 

ie" iy snons. repeated by the viola, 
- made 


suggest the human voice, 
‘and here Mr. 


vecenski did admirable 


‘work, for which he was justly called to 


the front. eis “i 
‘There is overmuch of.the music, how- 
palls upon the 
ear. Portions are trivial, and there {s 
& superabundance of noise and bizarre 
gs. Nevertheless, the suite was 
for the lavish 
ay of instrumental color, and as 
1 example of what. young France. is 
g. It was played with enthusiasm 
4n a manner to show the virtuosity 


} 


' ment. 


| 


agery, and is moved to reproduce it in 


music. The scene is Chalons-sur-Marne, 
where the victorious march’ of Attila 
and his Huns was checked by the Ro- 
man general, Aetius, and Theoderic, the 
Visigoth. In this. savage battle tra- 
dition says the souls of the dead con- 
tinued the conflict in the upper air, 
above the fie:id where lay the slain. 

How does the composer set to work? 
He uses violent rhythms, rude melodies 
and coarse harmonies. The barbarians 
rule the earth during: half the poem, 
with unspeakable noise and furious 
orgies. Without doubt it was a terrible 
Ag t. Then there is a pause, and the 
Christian- hymn ‘Crux Fidelis,’’? comes 
softly and modestly from the organ, 
only to be promptly drowned by the 
orchestral din. here are other and 
more vigorous attempts to get a hear- 
ing, and finally Christianity and the 
organ triumph and convert the wicked 
orchestra. It is hard work for all con- 
cerned, and it is not worth while reap- 
ing often. Ease hed tein hemes tA 


Mr. Campanari is a joy because of 
his voice, his art and his reliability. 
It is not often that he sings off key, 
even at the Deg DEINE: OF an aria, Mr. 
Mancinelli’s ‘‘Pater . Noster’’ enabled 
him to show his voice, and gave him 
a wealth of instrumental accompani- 
The Pagliaccf prologue, which 
was his second piece, is a favorite with 
Mr. Campanari, and the excellent elo- 
cutionary and melodic effect with which 
he delivers it-need scarcely be discussed 
at this late day. He was received by 
the audience with deserved approbation, 
and several times recalied. 

The programme announced for next 
Saturday. evening is as follows: 

Rubinstein’s overture, ‘‘Dimitri Donskoi’’; 
Howard Brockway's Sylvan suite, first time; 


Saint-Saens’ symphonic poem. ‘Lue Youth of | 
ympho | 


Hercules’’; Beethoven's ny No. 4. 


SEASON 1900-01. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


Mr. WILHELM GERICKE, Conductor. 


AX. CONCERT. 


SATURDAY, APRIL 6, AT 8, 


Programme. 


GOLDMARK. OVERTURE to “‘Sakuntala,”’ op. 13. 


HOWARD BROCKWAY. “SYLVAN SUITE,” for ORCHESTRA. 


(First time. ) 


SAINT-SAENS. SYMPHONIC POEM No.4, ‘‘The Youth of Hercu- 


les.’’ Op. 50. 


INTERMISSION. 


BEETHOVEN. SYMPHONY No. 4. in B flat major, op. 60. 


. Adagio. — Allegro vivace. 
. Adagio. 


. Allegro vivace, — Trio: Un poco meno Allegro. 
. Finale: Allegro ma non troppo. 
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Place of Honor ‘on ¥ 
a a Pe eT -aee Pe  a 
Given to an Ain 
Mr. Howard Brockway’s “Sylvan 
Suite” for Orchestra Introduces 
Him to Boston’s Public—Gold- 
mark’s “Sakuntala” and Saint- 
Saens’ “Youth of Hercules.’’ 
The place of honor in the 20th Sym- 


phony concert was appointed to the first . 
Boston performance of an orchestral | 


work composed by a young American of 


|_distinguished talent and already able 


accomplishment, who, -even at the age 
of 24, had received authoritative approval 
for a symphony, and orchestral bal- 
lade, a piano and violin sonata, a cava- 
tino for vioiin and.orchestra, and many 
minor things for chamber use. Mr, 


Howard Brockway, the composer, was. 
born in Brooklyn Nov. 22, 1870. He was: 


an assiduous student at home from 1887 
to 1889, and then he went to Berlin, 
where he worked hard to good, resuit- 
ful purpose, under Heinrich Barth and 
Otis Bardwell Boise, the Ohio musician 
and composer. He is now a resident of 
New York, where he follows his pro- 


fession as a teacher and pianist, find- | 


ing also the time and liue motive to in- 
crease his list of estimable composi- 
tions. 

His introduction to Boston was ef- 
fected by Mr. Gericke through his ‘‘Syl- 
van Suite,’’ for orenestra; which was 
favorably placed in the programme, fol- 
lowing with delicate, calm and fine 
wrought fancy the sensuous pageantry 
and ardently imagined emotion of Gold- 


mark’s ‘‘Sakuntala’’ overture, and pre-. 


ceding the great contrasts and vehe- 
ment demonstrations of Saint-Saens’ 
“Youth of Hercules.’’ 

This work has charm, elegance, grace 
and distinction. While its five move- 
ments have each a special title, and may 
be taken as concretely typical of the 
abstractions they are set to represent, 
still the music remains pure, poetic, 
ideal and idyllic, shaping itself into a 
symmetrical and harmonious whole—a 
united reverie unfolding gradually and 


naturally, presenting the sentiments of | 


the several fundamental theses, with no 
attempt to delineate details or particu- 
larize a programme, | If 
thought be desired, the suite may be 
considered as suggesting the moods 
that might pass upon a dreamy idler in 
the course of summer forest hours, from 
one mid-day to the sequent morning. 


First comes ‘cA Midsummer Idyl,’’ an 
set to 
fervid, 


This is drowsy, 
heavy 


the 


of A. 


the Key 
with 


languorous, steady, 


| Weight of a sultry noon, yet ever and 
anon shot through with the pungencies _ 


of busy life and the stir of woodsy bab- 
blings and distant murmurs, which keep 
the lazy loiterer half-awake until, at 
last, the blending monotonies lull him 
to slumber. .Next came the. thoughts of 
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. theme and the fleeting phrase 


cn 
accompany and embellish it, suggests, 
but not in any way imitates, the spirit 
of .Gottschalk’s . farch 
de Nuit.’’ Its almost melancholy melo 
has not the grandiose sentimentality 
the pianist’s would-be dignified proces- 


’ sional, nor is there, the cold, fragment- 


ary glitter of his ornamental figures; 


but still one has a similar sense of 


something vast moving mystically and 
rhythmically through the deep noctur 
silences, pierced by wandering. influ- 
ences from multitudinous wavering 


sources of light. 


tions withdraw their beams and faintly 
disappear. Briss 

The fifth movement,-entitled ‘Day- 
break,’’ rouses rather the soul and spirit 


of the world than its bodily por rat and. 


the growth of the slowly developed cli- 
max from the first tentative chords and 


largest harmonies and most ardent ens 
thusiasm which the composer thinks 
necessary for his purpose, and which 
are indeed sturdy and strenuous, never 
reach such force or approach such ex- 


once favorite, melody | 


At last the feet. of. 
night pass onward and tne constella-— 
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_ imperfect figures to the highest clangor, © 


cess that the physical nerves are more 


stirred and excited than the pulses of 
the fancy and the spirit. 

Throughout the suite, indeed, the in- 
strumentation is discreet, sensitive anda 
characterized more by reserve than lav- 
ishness. 
divided and small choirs are used wi 


The orchestra is frequentt; 


hice discrimination and constant effeo- 


_Uveness; the rhythms and themes are 
several » 


Well chosen to portray the 


figures of charming color and beauti 


moods, and there are many “beautiful 


| preparation, while there is displayé¢ 
and humorous © 


something of quaint 


Skill in the little figuréd passage for 
Strings, wooden wind and horn, which fs: 
Set into the weaving and waving in- = 


tricacy of the ‘‘Will ’o the Wisps. By 
Technically, the handling is that of a 
man who feels sure of himself and needs 
aac to insist upon his meaning or this 
orm. 


The strings and wooden wind—_ 


especially the ’cellos, oboes and bassoons © 


—are used 


bilitated into weakness, prevails, al- 
though in the last movement, when 


| greater and stronger thoughts are to be 
way, | 


presented—a movement, by the 
which, in its progress, recalls Gustave 
Sutter’s ‘Night in the Woods’’—the in- 


with notably fine effect ana 
understanding, and. suavity, never de- 


strumentalL-scheme is easily and rightly : 


re-enforced and its components increase 
in number, 


As has been intimated, the concert be- - 
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4 gan with Goldmark’s “Sakunbala’”’ oN EE 
almost 30 years, but whose conventional 
drawn, luscious melodies and its fantas- . 


ture, which Boston has known well 
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‘ageing, vigorous, symphonic 
poem are taken merely to imply the soft 
epoch of personal pleasure and indo- 
“lent. self-indulgence, from which the 
‘sensualist ‘s roused, like Mercutio’s sol- 
dier, with ‘‘anon, drums in his ear,’’ to 
‘enter upon the time of arduous strug- 
wie and heavy burden, ending in awful 
but still splendid catastrophe. One 
listens now to these pages, half-criti- 
Cally, half-indifferently, an@ admires 
the fert:le fancy, the facile style, the 
inexhaustible tone color and the superb 
orchestral skill of the composer, allows 
himself to be moderately enthused, and 
lets all go at that. 


But. whatever beauty, diversity, 
Wealth, resource and joy one may find 
in other music, if he sees the name of 
Beethoven at the end of his pro- 
gramme, he says with Browning that 
“the best is yet:to be,’’ and in the wise- 
ly appo-nted intermission tries to blow 
all cobwebs out of lung and brain, that 
he may profitably receive that best 
when the master of masters approaches 
him, On this occasion the symphony 
Was Beethoven's fourth, which was in- 
déed a welcome and fitting selection. 
After the sumptuous rhapsody, the 
dainty idyl and the moderate melo- 
“drama,came most refreshingly the whole- 
sOme happiness, the gay good cheer and 
the buoyant uplift of that hearty, hu- 
man and helpful music, set all in com- 
fortable and genial keys, and in life- 
bearing and lifegiving rhythms, even 
ore great adagio having no thought of 
sadness or reluctance in its rich, sym- 
pathetic flow. 

‘The performance of the whole pro- 
gramme was earnest, comprehensive, 
appropriate and agreeable. How well 

r. Gericke renders Beethoven need 
not now be repeated, and his skill, taste 
and judgment in such music as _ the 
Goldmark and Saint Saens have been 


thoroughly established since he put aside | 
his old-time reticence and let the due | 
crash or thunder | 


and expected ring, 
come in its proper season. He led the 
‘suite with clear perception, thoughtful 
consideration and just delineation of 
its values, giving the final movement 
its rightful preponderance, so that the 
composition, beginning gently and grace- 
fully, thence ‘‘grew to a point,”’ as was 
‘evidently the composer’s intention. We 
should add that Mr. Brockway’s music 
was attended with interest and ap- 
‘plauded at each suspension with gener- 
‘Obs warmth. 

The next programme ifs thus 
pointed: 


‘Symphony in G minor (first time) 


| Felix Weingartner 
‘Concerto for violin Tschaikowsky 
‘Symphonic variations, ‘‘Istar’’ 

‘Overture, ‘‘Rienzi’’ 


‘Soloist, Miss Maud Powell. 


ap- 


wont na symphiony Hall’ last. 
night, Mr, Gericke conductor, was as 
follows: ~" # "4 
Overture to ‘‘Sakuntala’’........ .+.- GO mar 
‘Sylvan Suite’’ Brockway 
| : i al Cana Youth of 
P No. 4, ‘The 
rctas! Tatar ay r VOR TE 00 8b wU Cs Saint-Saéns 


Symphony No. 4 Beethoven 


The sketch of Mr, Brockway’s Suite 
that appeared in the program book was , 
taken from. Mr. Rupert Hughes's “Con- 
temporary American Composers, an 
entertaining volume, which assures us 
that the United States is full of musi- 
cal geitiuses. indigenous to the soil who 
are frowned upon and crushed under 
\ the iron heels of imported conductors. 
' Thus Mr. Hughes in his sketch of Mr. 
i Brockway speaks. of the neglect of the 
‘latter’s symphony in this country as 
“a vivid example of the difficulties in | 

the way of American composers secur- | 

ing an orchestral hearing.’ Mr. 

Brockway and his friends should be 
thankful to Mr. Gericke for allowing 
the “Sylvan Suite’ to be plaved at a 
concert of the Boston Symphony Or- 

chestra; for if this work had been 
written by a.eomposer of any other 
nationality I: doubt whether it would 
ever have been put in rehearsal. Mr. 

Hughes says, ‘“‘lhe work is program-. 
matic in psychology only,’’ which, of , 
course, ts a help to the hearer. The | 
' Movements are ‘‘Midsummer §Idyl,’ 
| ‘Will o’ the Wisps,” “‘Dance of- the 
| Sylphs,” ‘Evening Song.” ‘‘Midnight,”’ | 
“At Davbreak.”’ ‘Mr. Hughes tells us | 
that ‘‘Midnight’’ is ‘ta parade that re-| 
minds one strongly of Gottschalk’s 
‘Marche de Nuit’ ’’; yes, and there are 
other reminiscences, as of Berlioz in 
“Will o’ the Wisps.’’ But it is not the 
reminiscences to which one may take 
the strongest exception. The chief 
trouble with this suite is that com- 
monplace ideas are treated in an un- 
Skilliul manner and orchestrated 
crudely, 

The other pieces gave much pleasure. 
The overture to “Sakuntala’’ still fas- 
cinates even in these days when ‘“‘local 
color’’ is splashed over music until 
it has almost lost distinction and is 

without exeuse. And it is. still the 
‘most individual piece of Goldmark 
.in spite of its age. Saint-Saéns’s 
“Youth of Hercules,’’ on the other 
hand, is the least characteristic of his 
four symphonic poems. Of course, it 
is well made, for Saint-Saéns is al- 
Ways the accomplished workman, but 
the character-drawing, if the term may 
| be used in speaking of instrumental 
music, is not so marked as in the other 
three. Hercules, for instance, does not 
stand out in such bold relief as 

Phaethon or as himself subject to 
| Omphale; nor is there the forcible 
presentation of a mead as in the “‘Danse 
Macabre.’’ The Bacchanale is not one 

ot irresistible seduction, and the re- 
ward of virtue offered -to Hercules 
' seems to be proficiency in counterpoint. 


Philip Hale. 
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The Symphony Concert—“La Bo- 
heme” and ‘ Tannhaeuser.” 


Two operas, Verdi’s Requiem, Gou- 
nod’s ‘‘Redemption,’’ and a Symphony 
concert, since Saturday at 2 p. m., have 
made the reviewer long for the happy 
time soon to come, when he may sit in 
his sanctum and réceive his concerts by 
telephone. Even in the midst of an ex- 
cellent opera season (the best perform- 
ances of which are still to come) the 
Boston Symphony concert claims its 
meed of respectful attention. This time 
it was entirely orchestral, and, as if in 
defiance of the charms of soloists, it 
was made up chiefly of old works which 
are familiar to every musical Boston- 
ian. 

The programme began with the ‘‘Sa- 
kuntala’”’ overture, a work which shows 
that a contrapuntist can spin more out 
of five notes than an ordinary musiclan 
out of 500, 

The work is one in which Goldmark 
has entirely given himself over to the 
demon of development, and it would be 
a task to count how many times and in 
how many different guises, the five- 
noted figure appears. This opus 13 (‘‘ab- 
sit omen’’) of Goldmark’s, is is most in- 
genious music, but we prefer his two 
Symphonies (of which one is really a 
suite), and his operatic works, to such 
‘“*Kuensteleien.”’ ! 

Mr. Howard Brockway’s 
Suite’’ came next. 

“Not rural sight alone, but rural sounds, 
Eixhilarate the spirt, and restore. 
The tone of Janguid Nature.” 

But this suite was not sustainedly 
exhilarating; it was rather genteel 
and well-written music such as any 
f00d composer would gladly acknowl- 
edge, yet no audience would grow ex- 
cited over: it might be summed up in 
the one adjective—“‘agreeable.’’ Yet the 
reviewer must pay hearty tribute to the 
unforced style of the composition; bet- 
ter an agreeable suite than a labored 
Symphony. 

The best movement seemed to be the 
second, which was entitled ‘‘Will-’o-the- 
Wisps,’’ and introduced a tricksy fuzue, 
which showed these dainty creatures to 
be eminently contrapuntal. The waltz 
movement (No. 3, ‘‘Dance of the 
Sylphs’’) may be classed as the most 
popular part of the work. Per contra, 
“Midnight’’ (fourth movement) has very 
little to say for itself. 

Night falls in a chromatic manner 
and there is a march theme thai in- 
Spires curiosity as to who is parading at 
Such a late hour. The final movement, 
*“‘At Daybreak,’’ may be credited with 
an effective climax. We believe that 
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- “Youth of Hercules.’ 


pie pepper in the shape of St. ‘Saens's. 
: The programme 
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and solitary; his shyness is given ‘‘An- 


dante Sostenuto’’ by the muted violins. 
A short roll on the kettle drum pictures 
his growling at the disillusionment of 
the beginning of college life. His en- 
trance to the gymmnasium is given in 
a Syncopated passage and the next few 


measures are taken by the athletic di- — 
rector with a tape line and a spirometer, © 
, A mysterious passage pictures the add- © 


ing up of the results and an outburst in 
Ii major shows that Hercules has won 
the strength test and holds the record. 
The temptations are graphically pic- 
tured. A lively Bacchanalian tune in B 
major (2-2 rhythm) hints at the hero’s 
going over the bridge with companions 
to pursue an extra chemical course at 
Young’s and Parker's. Tinkle of tri- 
angles and clash of cymbals portray his 
return at 2 A.M. heavily laden with 
chemicals. | 
The development of a new 
made ‘‘Scherzando,’’ which 
freely translated—“‘At Play.” 
holds two horns, and in the draw he 
gets two more and a bugle: as a ree 
sult he is victor—four horns against one 
little pair of oboes. A sorrowful pas- 
Sage tenderly depicts a subsequent in- 
terview with the dean. Gradual cres- 
céndoes, a bolder military movement 
shows us that Hercules has resisted the 
temptations that beset his youth; the 
path of struggles and combats is 
chosen, and a majestic coda pictures our 
hero made half-back of the football 
team. st 
To return to our orchestra, the play- 
ing was all that could be desired in the 
ditficult St Saens work and in the intri- 
cate Goldmark overture, but the climax 
of excellence was in the Fourth Beeth- 
oven symphony, which ended the con- 
cert. This received a perfect perform- 
ance. The little canon between clari- 
nette and bassoon in the subordinate 
theme of the first movement was 
charmingly played, and the kettle-drums 
in their extended work at the end of the 
deveiopment were not obtrusive, vet en- 
tirely effective. The glorious slow 
movement received a romantic reading 
and a very clear interpretation. , 
The horns deserve a word of praise 
for their work .in the ‘Trio of the 
Scherzo, and Mr. Gericke made the 
syncopations of the Scherzo itself, which 
kept the auditor on the tenterhooks he- 
tween 2-4 2nd, 3-4 rhythms, as secure ~ 
as possible. The finale was taken at @ 
furious pace, but was clear enough ex- — 
cept when the coda came, with its con= 
trabass passages. Pea): 
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pentier’s suite, “Impressions d’Italie,” was played for the 
first time in this city. Schumann’s overture to “Julius 


| “eymphony is in its ~ E ¢ , Cesar” and Liszt’s “Battle of the Huns” were played for 
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bg ‘suite’ by Howard Brock- | eowran o’ the Wisps.” But it was apparent, and lesser and contrasting themes recall ‘‘Manfred” and 
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is: Peeueete, at lh pba rg is less indi- i mural paintings in the New Museum at Berlin. Liszt 


| vidual in its characterizations than ony | even proposed to put the six of them into music. For- 


ee if i ; oni S, ‘ . 
ana takes: his ae ‘ee doy Da} bi rg Mee tes col q tunately we were spared “The Prosperity of Greece,” a 
oroughly ve) with bea q 


ers rsuite made a very | oring and the> “execution » and ie 4 symphonic poem. Not only were these pictures to be put 
ae mien. ene’ fe ENCE ieexn,: "ay: B 4 into music; Dinglestedt planned an “after poem.” Kaul- 
uta. of Hercules,” from the soft o Pa: = | » 1 bach, of course, like Clara in the story, was simply de- 

ages by the muted strings to the || to Symph« apt ipo a '% } lighted. “The representation of these powerful subjects in 
poetical, musical and artistic form must constitute a har- 

monious work, rounded off into one complete whole. It 

will resound and shine through all lands!” Those wrote 

violin (M Kaulbach. How seriously Liszt took this fresco music, 

ie eee ee Pirin he a ag tt me 7 so seriously that it would seem as though he had no sense 

Bp ROE OW CRSA APR Hu $e of humor, although he had a shrewd and pretty wit. 
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Weber as a bungling maltreatment 
of the ponderous instruments. All the 
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_ contrabass players know that, for then, . 
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|| that the orchestrs 


the 6 orches’ Rape Swell usual is: 
to indicate again the able reading of the 
six movements. The strings, especially, 
excelled in the adagio in E-flat major. 
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Wale 
At the nineteenth Symphony concert last night Char- 


pentier’s suite, “Impressions d’Italie,” was played for the 
first time in this city. Schumann’s overture to “Julius 


\ 


‘the sting of this symphony is in its {| Miss Maud Powell will be the soloist at Ceesar” and Liszt’s °’ 
tail, and on this occasion the extra Ps: next concert. 

speed told heavily against them. None | 

the less the concert was a fine exhibition Symphony Hall: Boston Symphony 0r- | hee 
i epg Sr lagsasg ary Prpigeli ale bau jram? chestra | accel. 
act. as a whole, even e numbers | | Tey Poor Julius Cersar! 

_ The programme for the nineteenth con- | oor Julius Cesar! 

ne eg gpinam a trifle worn by frequent ‘cert of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, — 


1 | Battle of the Huns” were played for 
the first time at these concerts. Mr. Campanari sang 
Mancinelli’s ‘Pater Noster” and the prologue to ‘*Pagli- 


- we 


srutus put a dagger in him; Na- 
| 


“The representation of these powerful subjects in 
poetical, musical and artistic {orm must constitute a har- 
monious work, rounded off into one complete whole. It 
will resound and shine through all lands!” Those wrote 
Kaulbach. How seriously Liszt took this fresco music, 
so seriously that it would seem as though he had no sense 
of humor, although he had a shrewd and pretty wit. 


poleon III. teok his life after the passing of many cen- 
pee ae Saturday evening, at Symphony Hall, was: | Pa a ea ° I 5 y 
i } turies; Bernard Shaw represents him as a cynical club 
THE SYMPHONY CONCERT. Overture to ‘‘Sakuntala’’..... peeeeees -GOldimark man with a strong liking for y girls 1s | E 
ene eeceram o: che eee s+ aca? of ne “Sylvan Suite’’ Eke iy B * & NKIMES lor young giris, and Schumann 

mphony orchestra as evening ret time, | anc ‘on Btilow wrote overtures 3 ye . = oe 
aan especially well-balanced. Director Symphonic Poem No. 4, ‘‘The Youth of : . dice Ote OV errarcs se his honor. Schu 
Gericke gave a place to a young Ameri- Hercules’’ i pe mann s 1s not so bad as Von Butlow’s. I heard the latter 
Can composer, whose ambitious work by Symphony No. 4.........+++. Sees ee | work conducted by the composer, who looked at the time 
contrast with the products of the mas- Mr. Brockway’s suite is one that is sel- chats | POSscr, , ced a le time 
ters appeared to fine advantage. The gon heard anywhere, and as far as the as though he enjoyed it; but Von Biilow was an accom- 
| grouping even added to the effect of Mr a lass ae a b sian! “eounds RRP eines or aes Che 

oward Brockway’s ‘Sylvan aulte: Pinger ia sa oo ae Misti  iaiilietia plished actor. Some friend of Schumann said that cer- 
which was the only new number on the Ss concerned, e ymphony . = aah. een Sree Va aa te ‘eres 
program. The orchestra played Karl ought to be satisfied with its experiment. tain notes in Robert’s overture represented the thirteen 
|Goldmark’s overture to “Sakuntala,” mye movements are not of a programmic strokes of daggers. Even this, if it be true, does not con- 
Saint-Saens’ symphonic poem No. 4, h d th lack of continuity bos ike = pia: 

‘he Youth of Hercules,”’ Beethoven's Cc aracter, and there is a lac Os. ‘ sole 11e., it he chiel theme IS not a characteristic one, 
fourth symphony, in B-flat major, and between the “Midsummer Idyl’’ and the | and lesser and contrasting themes recall ‘*Manfred” and 
the ‘Sylvan suite’ py ponerse Brock- | ‘Will o’ the Wisps.’”’ But it was apparent, “ os ‘ ms as & tiemes reca Manired ant 
way of New York. ere was n° | in spite of the reminiscence of Berlioz, “Genoveva.” There is no flow of musical thought: every- 
soloist. | pone , : ‘ | s | | ght; y 

Mr Brockway is only 30, and the | that = Mihi id ec Nip Pe Se nary thing seems deliberately contrived, labored; and the or- 
composition heard last evening shows | a2 musical number of more an 0 rT) c ge eer Pag ie, ee Pe ee a | 
‘him to be a composer of marked prom- || artistic development, the movement for chestration is nasty. There is brass galore; but I do not 
ite His knowledge of the orchestra ere | wood, strings and one horn being delight- remember one effective use of these instruments. The 
its makeup is demonstrated by the s | fully. sparkling. The slow, rhythmic Sih ta Reena Ra | bf 
with which he obtains his effects andj! | a ee aide 97 Sache Sows close is singular. here is no thought of sorrow o1 
his coloring by most simple shadings. ance oO e yipns, : as: amnentatl i ce ran RE y id ; 
Me aeiniove no complicated method of || brits in a tuneful melody. that is intro- lamentation, On the contrary, there is the suggestion of 
attaining his object or of expressing his || quced by the violins and carried on by the anti-imperialistic rejoicing. Perhaps this was intended as 
ee noes denitinate He alee bassoons and buagre - ee ee wetot an apotheosis. But great Cesar deserved a better finale. 

a fine poetic instinct, which is illus- |] Comes in perhaps too broadly, Du ts ; 

eaten in two numbers of the suite. The || movement is followed by the ‘#s.dnight, You remember the csthete in Punch who played the 
og ig Sectideent “ern where again comes a reminiscence rs phlog plate. Liszt would have approved of him. Pictures ex- 
gs a most artis i eget it.’ In the fin ays pa ; oi 
movement for strings, wood and one |{ Chalk’s “Marche de Nnit. tri and cited Liszt to musical composition: The Sposalizio of 
horn. It sparkles and capers, and the |} movement, ‘‘At daybreak” the strings ¢ : ' 

bit of flitting writing is followed by a] flutes are used with excellent — pes Raphael to a piano piece; which inspired Hanslick with a 
slow, rhythmic waltz which he terms] tremulous fluttering movement indicating ereat line: “This shall recall Raphael? This shal . 
“The Dance of the Sylphs,” in which | the dawn, and the fortissimo of the full or- : és | _ : eC al : Ci! , his shall Porras 
the catchy melody introduced by the a nd the the marriage of Joseph and Mary in the Temple. Not far 
te Ctuen ANC Carnet td rp prensa caues a "the seta ref the full a moment even the marriage of a piano manufacturer with 
deliciously by the bassoons and cello. sappearance oO 7 ‘ ve age ‘ ‘ ; e 

The strains of the dance are modulated || light of the morn. Mr. Brockway is prom- a female pianist.” The “Todten-Tanz,” for piano and or- 
to the brief “Evening Song,” broad, dig- |! ising. He never, in this suite, fully realizes Pie: P ee oe gas doug or piano anc . 
ere Hon, bueaks Tato & Rapa ere. the promise, but in the closing number he chestra, was suggested by Orcagna’s “Triumph of Death 
and fiites are used qunceautally in ail leaves one satisfied with the impression on a wall at Pisa. The “Seven Sacraments” came from 
tremulous effect to indicate the dawn, |} that more is to be expected of this coll pictures by Overbeck. The piano piece “II Penseroso” 
and the full orchestra bursts into a vi- || poser in future. Ms a ; , “—e | Ak Hageman: 
| vacious fortissimo depicting ote. | Goldmark’s overture to ‘Sakuntala is an attempt to put Michael Angelo’s statue of Giuliano, 
Sis Menoks way uses the etrength of the gives pleasure always, and its ee Duke de Nemours, into music. And the “Hun nen 
eecnestre. 4 He fives A, | gh gers for pst ener hie ence maint: Schlacht” is the musical illustration of one of Kaulbach’s 
commendation o S$ abi n the sub- ericke, was oro | . | So ' | , 
dued and charming effects he gains-| Satns’s “Youth of Hercules’’ is less indi- mural paintings in the New Museum at Berlin. Liszt 
throughout the suite, and in the closing | Jiaua) in its characterizations than any even proposed to put the six of them into music. For- 
passages he gives evidence of the h f his four symphonic productions, pos ; . hit % 
strength and breadth of his capacity | Other o ” tiful tone col- tunately we were spared “The Prosperity of Greece,” a 
for writing a thoroughly expressive | but it was played with beautifu a pe | ae atl i are ae ela be | 
work. The suite made a very good im- | oring and the execution and nate Symphonic poem. Ot Only were these pictures to be put 
pression. ; - which the full recitative demands. ber' into music; Dinglestedt planned an “after poem.” Kaul- 
Saeeane Sects symphonic poem, “The noven’s Fourth Symphony is. well known me i £ a ' I igh bse F ae 

outn of Hercules,”’ from the soft open- | ty move- bach, oi course, like Clara in the story, was simply de- 
ing passages by the muted strings to the | to Symphony patrons, and its six m ia Fo 

conflicting outbreaks of the climax by || ments were admirably read. The work ighted. 

rig ne a A her ae bak Fao Se | the strings was weg 8 Ponte “ae 

| 7 entieth 

brilliancy of. execution which the com- || The programme for the tw ‘| Sym 

position merits. The development of the | cert is as follows: Weingartner s < 

theme of the allegyo from the wood phony in G (first time); Tchaikovsky’ 

wind to the full Orchestra with the. to for violin (Miss Maud Powel! 
furious recitative and the gradual de- | Concerto : ; honic variation! 
cline was most admirably done by di- | Violinist), d’Indy’s symphonic .” 
rector Gericke’s organization. “Istar,” Wagner's overture to “Rienzi. | 





AO Listen to this extract from a letter to Kaulbach’s wife: | 
| “T was led. by the musical demands of the material to give 
proportionately more place to the solar light of Christian- 
ity, personified in the Catholic chorale, ‘Crux fidelis,’ 
than appears to be the case in the glorious painting, in - 
order thereby to win and pregnantly represent the con- 
clusion of the Victory of the Cross, with which I, both as 
a Catholic and as a man, could not dispense.” Liszt 
writes so sincerely and so feelingly about his music that 
the reader is almost persuaded to believe in it even when 
the harmonies are the weakest and the orchestration 
most blatant and empty. At the beginning of the score he 
bids the conductor gain a spectral effect from each instru- 
ment. His intention should be printed in the program 
book, for it is not in the music itself. The first entrance 
of the chorale is vulgar, and when the organ enters the 


effect is puerile. It is redemption for the ladies, the per- 
fumed ladies who were so easily moved at midnight serv- 


‘ces in the Madeleine. Then there is the suggestion 
of the “Walkiirenritt” that the shrewd Wagner lifted 
without thanks and improved so mightily. The sym- 
phonic poem as a whole is rot—a vulgar word, but the 
music is vulgar. 

Charpentier’s suite is, for the most part, fascinating. 
It abounds in pronounced and characteristic melody—the 
influence of Massenet is recognized here and there—stir- 
ring, ingenious rhythms, originality in harmonic and or- 
chestral thought. The performance was a brilliant one, 
and the production was one of the few events of the 
season. This Charpentier is the young student in Italy; 
not the Charpentier to whom Montmartre is so dear, the 
composer of “La Vie du Poéte,” the anarchistic songs, the 
opera “Louise.” Ah, it is a good thing once in a while 
to hear music that is full of life and color and melody and 
enthusiasm! 

Mr. Campanari must be very fond of Mr. Mancinelli to 
sing that conductor’s “Pater Noster.” He spent on the 
prologue to “Pagliacci” all the wealth of his rich and 
noble voice, but he sang it as though it were an aria of 
the fifties and without any attempt at dramatic finesse. 
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MAUD POWELL. 
From a photograph by Dupont, New York. 


Symphony Hall. 


SEASON 1900-01. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


Mr. WILHELM GERICKE. Conduetor. 


AI. GONCERY 


SATURDAY, APRIL 13, AT 8, P. M. 


Programme. 


FELIX WEINGARTNER. SYMPHONY in G major, op. 23. 


I. Allegro moderato grazioso. 
II. Allegretto alla Marcia. 
III. Vivace scherzoso. — Allegretto con grazia. 
IV. Allegro vivo. 


(First time in Boston). 


TCHAIKOVSKY. CONCERTO for VIOLIN, in D major, op. 35. 


I. Allegro moderato. 
II. Canzonetta: Andante. 
III. Finale: Allegro vivacissimo. 


VINCENT D’INDY. SYMPHONIC VARIATIONS, “Istar,’’ op. 42. 


WAGNER. OVERTURE to “‘Rienzi, der Letzte der Tribunen.’’ 
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Soloist: 


Miss MAUD POWELL. 
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Symphony Hall. 


SEASON 1900-01. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


Mr. WILHELM GERICKE. Conduetor. 


AI. CONCERT 


SATURDAY, APRIL 13, AT 8, P. M. 
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FELIX WEINGARTNER. SYMPHONY in G major, op. 23. 
I. Allegro moderato grazioso. 
II. Allegretto alla Marcia. 
III. Vivace scherzoso. ~ Allegretto con grazia 
IV. Allegro vivo. 
(First time in Boston). 


| 


| 


TCHAIKOVSKY. CONCERTO for VIOLIN, in D major, op. 35. 
Allegro moderato. 
. Canzonetta: Andante. 
Finale: Allegro vivacissimo. 
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VINCENT D’INDY. SYMPHONIC VARIATIONS, “Istar,’’ op. 42. 


WAGNER. OVERTURE to ‘‘Rienzi, der Letzte der Tribunen.’’ 
MAUD POWELL. 


From a photograph by Dupont, New York. 
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Miss MAUD POWELL. 
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, as Sol 
Wins Great Applause. 

Her Violin Playing Shows Mastery 

of the Instrument — Displays 

Power Before Suspected—Wein- 

garter’s Symphony in G the Nov- 


elty of the Programme. 


Miss Maud Powell seems to be right- 
fully occupying at last the position tow- 
ard which she has been aspiring and 
tending. Since her debut in girlhood, 


_| her violin playing has been highly 


valued and liberally praised. Yet close 
criticism has still had its reserves and 
made its qualifications, implying that 
allowance and deduction must be made 
for youth, limited experience of great 
things, undeveloped powers and emo- 
tions, and even for sex. But now the 
time seems to have come when she 
should be judged as an artist among 
artists by the absolute character of the 
work she does, whether regarded by the 


spirit which informs it or by its own 


mould and finish. 

Nothing could demonstrate better the 
breadth of the forward strides which 
she has taken or the firmness wherewith 


her foot is now planted, than her per- 
formance of Tschaikowsky’s violin con- 
certo in G last night, as the solo num- 
ber of the 2ist Symphony concert. This 
“erand, gloomy and peculiar’ work has 
been in her most cherished repertory 
since long before she was able to cope 
with its almost invincible difficulties, 
still less to sound the depths or scale 
the heights of its slavonic passion. For 
national, as all the ‘composer’s music 
is, he is perhaps in.none of it more Rus- 
sian—unless it may be in **4812’’—than 
in this. Here are the exuberance 0 
power; the love of massive sonority, 
deep, rich and blended, like the bass 
voices of the Russian ¢ urch; the pro- 
found melancholy that almost tran- 
scends expression; the rush, roar, 
clamor and clangor of an excitement 
that seems almost too physical for a 
spiritual ebullition, and the ever-rising 
tide of feelings whose outburst touches 
the very limit of bearable rudeness and 
harshness. 

The moulding 
ment, strange and 
tion is often. forced, 


own with so 
_- Miss Powell playe 
certo sig an apparent! f 
t $s mann 
. Peak home alike in the 


acies and exactions. of 


movement, the tender, plaintive woe 4. 


the second, an 


fulness of 
nphases d furiously mounting cli- 
oh In those 
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To be a good rhetorician fs not neces: 
sarily to be a good writer, and to have. 
command of all the symbols of an art 
does not of itself make an artist. Au- 
thors can rarely read well what they 
have written¥ and composers are but 
poor directors of their own music, Like- 
wise, a great conductor should not be 
expected to be also a fine ter. Thus 
Felix Weingarter has risen by actual 
force of merit, passing from one re- 
sponsible place to snother, to a rank 
among the greatest directors in Burope, 
and he has also sh wed his maaterk of) 
orchestration by instrumental arra 
ments having skill, originality and effi- 
ciency. But to be a real composer is 
‘‘another pair of sleeves.”’ | 

The novelty in this concert was his 

symphony in G, which has had a good 
currency, but obtained comparatively lt- 
tle substantial favor abroad. Some crit- 
ics have praised it highly—possibly to 
ain some advantage with a man of his 
nfluence, while others have pronoun 
it weak, even to triviality, as displ | 
small invention and arrow adapeabllite 
of what means happened to be in Yd 
While its march movement been 
and its 
from 


called bombastic and hollow, 
scherzo pronounced a plagi 
the tri 
ese strictures are too sever 
would surely have no imccrsemant saan 
the audience, which approved every 
movement, played, as they were, for 
their full value. Yt is not great music, 
and probably hundreds of modern 
phonies are its equal in intrinsic merit 
yet it has not the kapelemelister dulnes 
nor the academic formality. It is n- 
erally placid, modest, refined and pleas- 
| ing, having melodious themes, developed 
'_ more according to the simpler fashions 
| of a suite than those of a full symphony, 
SR wee are mage a 3 repea 
sferred and accompanied than . 
orated @nd developed. ® pa 


suave, pastoral and lightsome; the se 
ond is a slow march, which might saree 
for a stately solemnity or even for @ 
, funeral occasion; the scherzo is cast 
quite in the conventional ‘‘will-o’-the- 


} 
¢ | _The opening allegro molro grazioso is 


| wisp’? mode, with a somewhat languor- 


ous tiro; the finale allegro is the m | 
ambitious and pretentious, the foudeek: 
and largest of all the movements, but 
does not, even at that, depart from 
gay, though vigorous, rondo character. 
There is no excess in the instrumenta- 
tion a little indulgence in mute horns 
: being the only noticeable eccentricity. _ 
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province being ravished by 
enemies, she was delivered by the chief- 
tain Izdubar, to whom she gratefully 
offered herself in marriage. He 

lest he might pass from tl 
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away to th 
seven . 


until she entered the final gate 


her ornament or a) 
pars | 


clothed. only in her own loveliness, ob< 


‘ 
va 


ne oo the water of life, and resusci- | 
tated Eabani—for matrimonial purposes 
probably—while Ibdubar was recovered 


' of his ht. 


This notion forms the subject of Indy’s 
seven: variations. As they succeed the 
‘primary theme is strengthened and in- 
tensified, so that it emerges more and 
-more obviously from the enveloping 
orchestration, until it stands dut at last 
in full splendor and vitality. Thus, in 
a certain sense, the progress of the 
woman from stage to stage of her po 
suit, hold a parallelism with the typified 
movement of Harold in Berlioz’s sym- 
phony. — 

Of course there is only imaginative 
ideality in all this, and the music can 
mean nothing for an average listener, 
apart from its quaintness, its aump) ous 
beauty, its wealth of color and be- 

iling, bewildering play of soun nd 
fenhy: As was truly and elegantly said 
of it here by Mr. Woolf, it has ‘‘a cer- 
tain ‘wild grace, logical self- consist~- 
ence and™appealing intens:ty of emo- 
tionality which both attract and inter- 
est.” The impression made at the first 
hearing was now revived, and, as before, 
the listeners felt that there was noth- 
ing to be reasoned out from the score, 
but that they must merely yield to the 
spell of its sway and be fascinated or 
not, according to their temperament and 
moods. 
' The reading was considerate, earnest 
and fine, the adual approach to the 
revelation of the entire theme and the 
different values of the ornamental fig- 


user as they are in turn stripped off, be~ | 


ing clearly and appreciatively indicated, 
The concert ended resoundingly and 


heatedly with Wagner’s “‘Rienfi’” over- 


ture,. which always makes one think 
what magnificent and irresist.ble music 
he might have written for circus pageant 
or melodramatically pompous spectacle, 
if he could ever have let himself go~ 


even in the grotesque spirit of potential 


burlesque—to such an extreme, 

‘The next programme will be this: 
- Beethoven........-..Overture, ‘‘King Stephen”™* 
' Saint-Saens..Concerto for pianoforte in G minop 
| Gustav Strube....Rhapsody for orchestra wer} 
| Bae patoet Symphony No, 
| Soloist, Mr. H ch Gebhardt. 7 

. x” * | 

The program of the 2ist symphony | 
‘gpneert witen last night in Symphony | 
‘Hall was as follows: | 


‘Symphony in 
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‘he | teristic and grateful. Miss Powell play- 
, passing each of its/ed the canzonetta with exquisite 
depositing as a feejand feeling and the finale wit 
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‘J unseen 
this movement is marked by the pathos 
of the Slav, simple in its evelopment, 
but when interpreted by so symputhetic 
an artist as Miss Powell, it is capable of | 
wonderfully pleasing effects. The finale 
movement is a brilliant haunting crea- 


| tion with a climax of dramatic melody. ' 
‘There is an extreme weirdness in the 


entire composition, an exaltation of the 
wild songs of the steppes, and Miss 
Powell succeeds admirably in preserving 
the spirit of the work. He 
Felix Weingartner’s symphony in G 
major, op 23, was heard here for the 
first time. and was received with con-— 


siderable favor. There is flowing, grace- | 
ful beauty in the treatment of the open- | 
ing movement, but less brilliant orches- | 
tral effects are obtained than in the | 
suceeding movement which is very im- 


pressive and last evening was finely in- 
terpreted. The third movement is no- 
table for dainty grace, and the final is 
is rich in showy contrasts of tonal color, 
the beauties of which were admirably 
shown by Mr Gericke’s orchestra. 
Vineent d’Indy’s symphonic poem, 
‘“Tstar,’ founded on parts of the sixth 
,canto of the old Assyrian epic, ‘‘Izdu- 


| bar,’’ was heard again with pleasure. | 


| clos work is strictly symphonic in tts | 


close interpretation of the text, which 
describes ihe entrance of Istar into the 
“Immutable land” to secure the release 
of her lover. The performance was pe- 
culiarly delicate in the tone pictures, 
leading to the final revelation. In this 
composition Mr Gericke’s skill as a con- 
ductor finds one of its happiest expres- 
'sions, the orchestra’s execution, under 
his wonderful grasp and sympathetic 
‘conducting, being flawless. 

The last number of the program was 
| Wagner’s overture to ‘Rienzi.’ This 
| well-known compostion was _ presented 
| in all its st4rmy beauty. Especially 


fine was the brass in the battle hymn. 

The last movement, with full orchestra, 

contains some extremely stormy devel- 

opments in crescendo, and afforded a 

brilliant ending to a delightful program. 
. pa OY 


el 


THE SYMPHONY CONCERT. 


Last week’s Symphony audiences 
were. as usual, very large, and as if 
partaking of added animation from fine 
weather after a week of rain, the gath- 
erings were more than commonly en- 
thusiastic. The program might be called 
nationally representative, the four num- 
bers given being by German, French 
and Russian composers, and each num- 
ber strong in the musical characteris- 
tics of the country of its composer. | 

Miss Maud Powell was the soloist, 
and this best equipped and most charm- 
ing of women violinists was deservedly 
greeted with great cordiality. Her re- 
cent recital here awakened a rather 

‘| tardy interest among Bostonians, and 
\! their endeavor yesterday to 
| amends was very gratifying. Miss Pow- 


ee oo 


| 
| 


make | 


ell played Tschaikowsky’s concerto in iX 


major, a splendid composition for dis- 
piv the virtuosity of a performer. 


iss Powell read the work with intelli- | 


| 
| 


gence and appreciation, and she inter- | 


preted it in a broad 
style that could have been sur assed by 
very few of the most distingu shed vio- 
linists. of the stronger sex. 


and convincing — 


[er tone is 
delightful in qual-_ 


may question 
pressing in music the gradual strip- 


a | - 
Bite Peer 


nd of technique Isequal to: 
“In the exacting 

} movement, Miss . € ed's 
| jarly faultless execution, and ‘her per 


x if —. 


‘formance of the second movement was 
also thoroughly artistic, The ytheme of 


rf oer are sar 


ists have shown here a keener sense— 
I may. say as keen a sense—of the value 
ef rhythm as was shown by Miss Pow- 
ell last night. The performance proved 
that the eulogies pronounced on her in 
foreign capitals were not hysterical, 
and that she must be ranked amon 
the leading violinists, 
sex or nationality. 
Weingartner's symphony was first 
performed at Cologne, Nov. 22, 1898. The 
first performance in America was at 
Cincinnati, Nov. 17, 18, 1899. 
Mr. Weingartner is not only a com- 
poser and a conductor; he has lectured 
(on symphony-makers since Beethoven 
and published his lectures fn a neat 
and attractive pamphlet. This smphony 
of his own make is more of a suite 
than a symphony, and it might sound 
better in summer. The Pastorale is con- 
ventionally rustic and naive—in its 
disregard of development. Mr. Gericke 
took the second movement, a species 
of funeral march, at a slower pace, I 
| think, than the eccmposer would approve, 
| probably to give it a substance that it} 
inherently lacks. The third movement | 
is a scherzo in which at first a theme } 
is worked almost to death; and this 
| theme has its fingers spread with 
thumb at nose. The trio has a long; 
cantilena, and melodically and har- 
| monically it is the best part of the} 
| work. The finale is commonplace, when | 
it is not vulgar, and the forte pas-' 
| Sages are’scored in a harsh and dry 
manner. The rif tgif as a whole is J 
almost trivial. There is little attempt 
at true thematic development. Cheap 
themes are repeated endlessly and toss- 
ed from one instrument to another. 
There are a few clever effects of. 
orchestration, but the cleverness is that J 
of other men. The trio of the scherzo 
reealls Liszt. Berlioz smiles and claims 
this passage and this. But there is no 
heroic plagiarism, with a masterly use| 
of the filched material. Yes, this 
symphony would sound better in sum- 
mer, out of doors, with the accom- 
paniment of laughter, tobacco smoke, | 
and clinking of glasses. | 
When ‘Istar’’ was first persone | 
here in 1899 Lady Hallé played the vio-| 
lin. Last night at the repetition of 
d’Indy’s Variations, Migs owell ap- 
'peared. ‘nis set of variations is sure-. 
ly among the very best works of the 
ultra-modern French school. The ex-. 
/periment was a daring one. There is_ 
‘no other like it that I know of in the 
history of music. To hint vaguely at 
'a theme, to speak more plainly through 
'a set of orchestral variations, and then 
to reveal this theme with overpowering 
effect—this is indeed a task that de- 
mands imagination as well as @ mas- 
tery of technical resources. That 
‘d@Indy -has been eminently successful 
‘no one can deny, however much he 
the possibility .of ex- 


irrespective o 


Istar by the warders of the 

seven gates. The music is gorgeous in 

both harmonic and orchestral dress; 

and the very nudity of the theme is as 

the nudity of Istar, the splendid nudity 

of a perfect woman that knows not 

shame. ; 

It was a pity that Wagner’s circus 

overture should follow d’Indy’s ‘‘Istar,’’. 
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.The twenty-first concert of the Boston. 
Symphony Orchestra was given at Sym- 


large audience. The programme was: - 


Symphony in G major, op. 23 
(First time in Boston.) 
ky for Violin, in D major, op. 


(Miss Maud Powell, soloist.) 
Symphonic variations, ‘‘Istar,’’ 
Overture to ‘‘Rienzi’’ 


Weingartner ; 
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Tchaikovsky 


With representatives of four nations in; 


the music characteristic of their different 


countries, the programme of the Symphony 


|mon rhythmic: force; indeed, few | phony Hall Saturday evening, before re 


concert was of a nature to suit widely 
varying tastes. But the interest seemed to 
centre in the appearance of Miss Maud 
Powell, who achieved a distinct success, 


and the marked cordiality of the audience. 
which manifested itself in enthusiastic re- 


calls made amends for a _ long-postponed 
lack of appreciation. The number chosen 
for her solo was the Tchaikovsky concerto 
in D major, which requires the highest of 
technique. The three movements demand a 
wide range of artistic excellence, the mu- 
sic varying from an allegro moderato to a 
tender andante, rising to an allegro viva- 
cissimo D major in 2-4 time, which breathes 
strongly of the Russian national spirit, and 
has passages of almost barbaric splendor, 
Miss Powell showed herself capable of 
reading the work with intelligence and in- 
terpreted it in a broad manner with con- 
scious mastery -of its technique. In the 
cadenza of the first movement her execu- 
tion was singularly easy, considering the 
intricacies and exactions of the score. The 
second movement requires the carrying- 
through of the theme of the canzonetta by 
the solo violin, and here Miss Powell dis- 
played her ability to tnfuse into the pas- 
sages the nathos of the Slavonic element. 
In the finale, a climax of dramatic melody, 
with often a wild and vehement expression 
of emotion, the frequent changes and di- 
gressions tax the power of the performer, 
and here the soloist nlayed with verve and 
exaltation. of the theme. Admirably sup- 
ported by the orchestra, Miss Powell’s per- 
formance was little short of a triumph. 
Felix Weingartner’s symphony in G@ 
major, Op. 23, which was the novelty of 
the programme, is a composition ‘which 
has met with widely varying criticism 
elsewhere. Its four movements are gen- 
erally melodious and pleasing, yet there is 
too near an approach to the simplicity of 
a suite rather than a full symphony, and 
a too conscious demonstration of the fact 
that one may be a great conductor without 
being a great composer. Without reaching 
the heights of greatness the movements 
are apparently pleasing enough, as the ap- 
preciation testified. In the tone shading 
of the last movement Mr. Gericke’s orches- 
tra showed to advantage, playing the. 
music for its full value. diy iit 
In Vincent d’Indy’s symphonic poem, - 
“Istar,”’ the treatment of a symbolic theme 
from the old Assyrian epic is adm irable, 


-It describes, the entrance of Istar Into ‘the 


- 
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| 
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‘{maginative ideality in the listener for its 
‘full appreciation, and with the ad- 
‘mirable handling of the orchestra the 
-different values of the ornaments as 
‘they are stripped from the person of 
Istar are picturesquely suggested. Here 


Mr. Gericke’s grasp of the music and his 


sympathetic conducting, were made to 
realize their full worth. | 

-  Wagner’s overture to Rienzi, which is 
somewhat bombastic and melodramatically 


| pompous in parts, was the closing number. 


} The well-known composition contains some 


‘stormy passages which require more than | 
usual care in the handling of the brass, | 


“put whatever can be developed from this 


'érescendo was brought out to its best pos- | 


‘sible advantage. 


- The programme for the next concert is: | 
Beethoven, Overture, ‘‘King Stephen’’; | 


-Saint-Saéns, Concerto for pianoforte in 
G minor; Gustav Strube, Rhapsody for 
orchestra (new); Brahms, Symphony No. 3. 
Soloist, Mr. Heinrich Gebhardt. 


i 


MUSICAL MATTERS:” 


‘(fe Symphonie, que me _  veut-il?” 
What has Weingartner’s Symphony got 
to say to me? _ =tIt is to laugh (as the 
French say) to note that we are allowed 


to hear such polite musical twaddle as | 


Weingartner’s Symphony in C major, 
thatwecanhaveBrockway’sSylvan Suite 
that we can listen to Bruckner’s sym- 
phonies, while Richard Strauss’s ‘‘Held- 
en-leben”’ receives no performance. If 
Bostonians could only look over the list 
of@orks given by 'Thomas in Chicago, or 
even by the orchestra in Cincinnati, 
they would feel that the mere possession 
of the best orchestra in the wide world 
is not the alpha and the omega of the 
matter. 

To come back to our symphony; the 
first movement is built chiefly upon a 
little phrase or figure of 10 notes. Mr. 
Weingartner twists and turns his ma- 
terial with considerable skill, and shows 
that he can do Musical Algebra with the 
best of them. But one may search all 
through. the work with a Coddington 
Lens and not find a scrap of poetry or 
inspiration. 

The second movement is a sort of fun- 
eral march in which the programme- 
book bade us look at the outset for a 
‘lively march theme,” which we did— 
but we have not yet discovered it. Still 
further mathematics in the shape of 
some fugal development appears, and 
the composer proves that he can be as 
dry in minor as in major. There is 
really no need to analyze further; the 


subordinate theme of the last movement 


has some quaint orginality, but comes 
too late to revive the flagging inter- 
est. It is curious to note what flimsy 
webs the modern figure-spinners con- 
trive to weave! 

Miss Maud Powell was the soloist of 
the concert, ana appeared in Tschaikow- 
sky’s Violin Concerto in D major. It is 
a pleasure to bear witness to the great 
advance made by this young artist in 
the last year or two. She played the 
great work as one having authority, 
with a true appreciation of its subtleties 
aud an ability to interpret them. More 


breadth might have been demanded, for , 


an Ysaye could not give too much force 
to some parts of this concerto, but in 
all that concerned rapidity, clearness, 


intonation and attention to ensemble, - 


the soloist was commendable. 
The cadenza of the first movement, 
which Tchaikowsky placed, in the Men- 


delssohn manner, in the centre of the 


movement, was remarkable for some 


fine work in harmonics and very bril- 


liant skips and runs. 

lhe softness of the Canzoneita, played 
con sordine, was rather overdone for so 
large a hall, and must have left much 


to the imagination of those people sit- 


ee 


ting at the rear. | | mF a 

The finale was decidedly “a la Russe”. 
and gave many touches of that folk- 
music which Tschaikowsky delights to 
introduce into his classical works. | Eig 
is right in doing this, for every composer 
ought to exploit his national music, ang 
Russia is a vast storehouse of treasures 
in the direction of popular melodies. | 

‘When the Germans of the present have 


-smothered in the mire of dissonance, 


and the modern Italians have exhausted. 
their supply of consecutive fifths, there’ 
will arise some great Russian master 
who will add the little, almost forgotten, | 


_ adjunct of melody to music, and will fina 


that the world has been waiting for 
just such as he. There was much of 


| the iteration of development in the finale 


of the concerto, but tune was not 
lacking either. The violinist was ap-— 


- plauded with very great enthusiasm, 


Now followed some of the ingenious 
ugliness of Vincent d’Indy, and we had 
“Istar’ for the second time. This was. 
a case of deserved repetition, for d’In- 
dy's works are not readily comprehend= 
ed upon a single hearing. We found 
far more of dignity and reason in the 


‘ composition at this second hearing than 
we had discovered at the first. 


It is a species of inverted variation- 
form, with a theme gradually working 
up to a strong simplicity. Istar goes 
through seven precincts of the lower 
regions and is despoiled by the captain 
of each in the most approved New York, 
Tammany, manner; the first warder 
takes away her chromatics; the second 
seizes her diminished seventh chords; 
another takes the remaining disson- 
anees; finally she is left a broad, dignis. 
fied, but unclothed melody. It may be, 
in the case of D'Indy that we shall | 

“Hirst endure, then pity, then embrace.’’ 


Certainly we find more and more in his: 
writing. and a serious Frenchman is to 
be cherished. ue 

Wagner's “Rienzi” overture ended the 
eoncert. If the angelic hosts wish the: 
world to rise quickly they will play this. 
and the ‘1812’? overture on the Day of 
Judgment. The story is told of a 
doctor who had a very deaf patient 
whom he decided to attempt to cure by 
heroic measures. He took him to hear. 
the “Rienzi” overture. After the first 
tumult that fcllows the prayer melody” 
he asked his patient—“Can you heat” 
it7”’—"“What do you say?” The doctor 
still had hopes, however, and in the fury 
of the development, while all the turbu- 
lence was at its worst, shouted—-““Do 
you hear that?’—‘‘What do you say ?”’ 
But in the midst of the pandemonium OF 
the coda the patient suddenly turned 


upon his physician with a wild shout of 


elee—' Doctor, I hear, I hear it! . 1e 
doctor turned a puzzled face toward him 
and murmured—What do you say ?”’ He 
had cured his patient, but had gone deaf 
himself. Louis C, Elson, — 
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SEASON 1900-01. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


Mr. WILHELM GERICKE, Conductor. 


XXIL GONGERY. 


SATURDAY, APRIL 20, AT 8, P. M. 


Programme. 
BEETHOVEN. OVERTURE to. ‘‘Konig Stephan,” op. 117. 


SAINT-SAENS. CONCERTO for PIANOFORTE, No. 2, in G minor, 
Op. 22. 
I. Andante sostenuto. 
II. Allegretto scherzando. 
III. Presto. 


GUSTAV STRUBE. RHAPSODY for ORCHESTRA. 
(New; First time.) 
(Conducted by the Composer.) 


BRAHMS. SYMPHONY No. 3, in F major, op. go. 
I. Allegro con brio. 
II. Andante. 
III. Poco Allegretto. 
IV. Allegro. 
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Soloist: 


Mr. HEINRICH GEBHART. 


The Pianoforte is a Steinway. 
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“Wane \ chestra PG 
- The twenty-second symphony concert 
was given in Symphony Hall last Saturday 
evening, the programme being as follows: 
meen! Overture to ‘‘Kénig Stephan,’’ opus 
Saint-Saéns: Concerto for Pianoforte, No. 2, in 
G minor, opus 22. 
Gustav Strube: Rhapsody for Orchestra, opus 17. 
. (New; first time.) 


Brahms: Symphony No. 8, in F major, opus 90, 
Mr. Heinrich Gebhardt was the pianist. 


Beethoven's overture to ‘‘Kénig Stephan” 
—written to a play on an Hungarian sub- 
ject, and given at the opening of the The- 
atre in Pesth on Feb. 9, 1812 (Kotzebue’s 
‘“Ruinen von Athen,’’ with overture and in- 
cidental music by Beethoven, was given on. 
the same evening)—is by no means one of 
the composer’s strongest works. If anyone 
else had written it, it would have been 
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‘have caught up with it. Remember, I 


| 
| 


| 


_in the score was well played. 


pretty hum-drum; by which I do not mean | 


that the overture really is hum-drum 
music, but that it took Beethoven’s genius 
to infuse life into a composition conceived 
and carried out on so banal a scheme. But 
—Beethoven’s genius, although not show- 
ing itself at its best, did not fail him; the 
thing has genuine life, gio and snap to it. 
One does not wish to hear it often; and, 
as a fact, on one does hear it often. 
But, for once in a while, it is good to 
listen to. It was played with great spirit. 
| Of Mr. Strube’s new Rhapsody what 
shall I say? It is a work which would 
| have left no doubts whatever in the mind of 
the old-time, academic critic; but to the 
modern critic, imbued with the spirit of the 
| ‘‘new criticism,’’ it comes almost as an un- 
kind stroke of Fate. The critic who has, 
for the last several years, done his best to 
open his receptivity to the latest musical 
developments of the age, who is still strug- 
gling lustily to keep his grasp on Richard 
Strauss’s coat-tails, feels at times like 
crying out to the contemporary young com- 
poser: 
own genius like a man, and I will do my 
best to follow you. But, for heaven’s sake, 
don’t rub it in!’’ And, in this latest compo- 
sition of his, Mr. Strube seems to me to be 
rubbing it in considerably. If this talented 


“Go ahead, follow the bent of your | 


young composer wrote it for anyone but } 


himself, he must have written it for pos- 
terity, not for listeners of 1901. I have 
neither heard nor seen the score of Richard 
Strauss’s ‘‘Heldenlehen;’’ so I have no 
means of comparing this Rhapsody of Mr. 
Strube’s with Strauss’s last effort. But l 
can honestly say that 'the Rhapsody is fif- 
teen or twenty years in advance of ‘Also 
sprach Zarathustra;’’-and this makes it, 
not modern, but anticipative of the future. 
And I, not being fifteen or twenty years 
older than I am, can make nothing of it. 
All I know is that it sounds, to my 1901 
ears, deceptively like what you sometimes 
hear when watching a military procession, 
when you are just half-way between two 
bands playing different tunes in different 
keys. The polyphonic carrying-through of 
the themes is evidently astonishingly 
clever; but seems, to the unused ear, to be 


rg 


between the several voices. Well, that. 
the impression “Tristan und Isolde”~ made 
upon most people at first; now it sounds all 
natural, clear, and musical enough! ‘“Tris-” 
tan’? was brought out in 1865; and it wed 
not until ‘the ’eighties that any save’ 
Wagnerian illuminati could see daylight” 
through it! Mr. Strube’s Rhapsody ig 
brought out in 1901; by 1916 the ‘‘age’’ nay 
not criticising the thing; I have no scant 
ard by which to estimate it. It is in an ag 
yet unknown tongue. Mr. Strube con-_ 
ducted his work with evident skill and au-— 
thority; but much in the separate parts 
seemed to be as far in advance of modern 
instrumental technique as the work itself is: 
of my present understanding; for it would - 
be stretching a point to say that everything _ 
“After this wild, problematical score, 
Brahms’s F major symphony came as @ 
beautiful crystal. \I can not feel with Mr. 
Gericke (nor with’ some of his predecessors 
here) about the tempo of the first move- 
ment. I know that some (probably most) 
composers’ tempo-markingss are more or less 
fallacious; but they do nevertheless give , 
one a general impression. And I can not | 
conceive that any composer—with perhaps 
the exception of the inordinately erratic 
Rubinstein—would have marked a move- 
ment ‘‘Allegro con brio’’ when he meant it 
to go at a pace thatt most people would call 
“Allegretto quasi Andantino.’ I have heard 
it reported by a competent ear-witness, 
who heard Brahms himself conduct this | 
symphony, that he took the first movement > 
decidedly fast and very passionately, “all 
in one impetuous gush,’’ with little nuance, 
To me all that has to do with the first 
theme, and its subsidiary, is at white heat . 
of temperamental vehemence; there is @& 
phrase near the end of the first part—and — 
it returns later—which is a very spasm of 
passion. Of all this Mr. Gericke gives no 
suggestion. I know well enough that there 
is much in the second theme and its sub- 
sidiaries to justify Mr. Gericke’s slow 
tempo; but why do justice to one part of 
a movement at the expense of another? 
Can there be no compromise, at least’ 
enough to allow a certain elasticity of 
tempo to do justice 'to both parts, without 
too crass a contrast between two utterly 
different tempi? ; 
But the rest of the symphony was ideally — 
read and played. Especially: fine was the 


+ 
rt 


'palancing of the different instruments in _ 


that sudden burst into F major, toward 
the close of the last movement—a very tick- 
lish place apparently, for it has seldom — 
been made ‘to sound well here. Mr. Gericke 
mace it sound ideally well! ; aN 

Mr. Gebhardt did much admirable work 
in the Saint-Saéns concerto; he bids fair | 
to be in the path of curing that natural | 
nervousness of his which has hitherto go_ 
tempted him to forge ahead and not n 
his time with an expressive phrase, . 
playing of the first movement was p | 
ticularly fine; authoritative, well balanced, ” 
full of expressiveness without @: touch of | 
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‘once heard Geint-Sains himself play this 
concerto at the London Philharmonic (or 
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New Philharmonic?);.I forget whether Mr. 
Henry Leslie or Mr. Cusins conducted, but, 


‘as the composer was at the pianoforte in 


person, he probably had the chief*say at 


rehearsals. At one point in the first move- 
ment—where the G minor principal theme 
returns in the strings, against ‘“‘double- 
shuffle” passage-work in the planoforte— 
an effect was made that I have never heard 
reproduced since. The passage was taken 


‘at a very broad tempo, indeed, and the 


strings played the theme with commanding 
power; the effect was overwhelmingly 
grandiose. Now, ‘this is just one of those 
effects that are liable to be overlooked by 


‘anyone but the composer himself; it is a 


‘orchestra’s overcrowing the solo 


purely orchestral effect, and the pianist is 


no good judge of it—he will hear the strings | 
strong enough in any case. And the con- | 


ductor is naturally timid about over- 


whelming the pianoforte part. But in just | 


this case there is no real danger of the 
instru- 


ment; in the first place, the pianoforte has 
‘nothing of importance to say, its function 


ig purely ornamental. Moreover, the pas- 
gage is so written as to enable the pianist 
to exert all his strength; on a modern con- 
cert grand he is practically invincible. The 


gist of the passage is the theme in the 
strings, and this should be so played as to 


dominate all else. And, as I have said, I 
have never heard it so played, except on 
the occasion referred to; it was a revela- 
tion! Although Mr. Gebhardt’s playing of 


the second and third movements was not: 


quite on a level with his performance of 


the first, there was still much that was ex- 


cellent in it. Something more of tricksy 
charm (even aA la ‘‘Rouet d’Omphale’’) in 
the second movement, and greater strength 
of finger in the third, would have done no 
harm; but the playing was throughout 
musicianly, full of life, and technically 
praiseworthy. Taken as a whole, it was 
the best piece of work I have yet heard Mr. 
Gebhardt do. He was loudly and repeatedly 
recalled after it. 

The next programme is: Tchaikovsky, 
symphony on Byron’s ‘‘Manfred,”’ opus 58 
(first time in Boston); Mendelssohn, over- 
ture, scherzo, and wedding march from “A 
Midsummer Night’s Dream,’’ opus 61. 

W. F. A, 
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the Symphony Concert. - 


First, Performance of Gustav Straube’s 
Rhapsody Conducted by the Composer. 


Sousa’s Band to be Heard Here Again— 
Concert at the Boston Theatre Tonight. 
he program for last week's Sym- 


phony rehearsal and concert comprised 
Crustav Strube’s ‘‘Rhapsody’’ for or- 


| chestra, which was conducted by the 


composer; Saint-Saens’ second piano- 


forte concerto, with Heinrich Gebhart 


t as soloist; 


overture to Beethoven's 
‘King Stephen”’ and Brahms’ third sym- 
phony. Mr Strube’s compositions are 
quite well Known in this city, where for 
the past 10 years he has been one of 


the first violin players in the Boston | 
orchestra. The ‘‘Rhapsody’’ is his most | 
‘ambitious attempt yet heard in public | 


and its performance last week was the 
first on any stage. AS an example of 
skill in orchestration the ‘‘Rhapsody”’ 


should take high rank, for Mr Strube’s. 


work is free in form, the modulations 
and cross harmonies are very daring 
and the instrumental combinations and 
contrasts are at times ultra-modern in 
their scoring. There is a suggestion of 
a vigorous march*motif in the body of 


the movement and the waltz measures | 
near the close of the work are delight-_ 


fully melodic; but these portions of the 
piece are but fleeting glimpses of themes 


composition is strictly in the line of 


clever instrumentation by an artist who 
knows how to utilize the resources of 
the modern orchestra in effective ways. 
It should prove interesting to musicians, 
but it is too complex for the concert 
patron in general to enjoy. Mr Strube 
was received with great favor and he 
conducted with an air of authority that 
evidently produced the results desired. 
Mr Gebhart played the Saint-Saens 
eoncerto admirably throughout and his 


greeting at the close of the perform- | 
ance was unusually spontaneous and | 
hearty, the gentleman being called back | 
Although | 
Mr Gebhart was lacking in power in 


at least a half dozen times. 


the forte passages, the orchestra making 
the piano indistinct, he was highly satis- 
factory in nearly every other way, his 
charming interpretation of the second 
movement, with its guitar-like accom- 


.paniment, calling for special commén- 


dation. The cadenza in the first move- 
ment was very bDrilllantly performed 
and the arpeggios and octave runs which 
immediately preceded the cadenza were 
as skilfully set forth as one could rea- 
sonably wish, excepting so far as to 
power, which at times was. lacking. 
The more delicate passages of the last 


too power 


took his first plano lessons? 
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1¢ orchestra, 
ful at times. 


, 


contingents, a sort of running, musical 
conversation, being in the -happiest 
vein of interpretation. 
the third part was also an effective bit. 

The Beethoven overture was given 
with the pomp and stateliness required, 
the flute showing to particular advan- 
tage in the queer little marching meas- 
ures. Of the performance of the Brenna 
symphony naught but praise should be 
given tc the orchestra, for the ensem- 
ble playing was seemingly perfect and 


every phase of the great work was /°- 
ably nresented. The finale was given | 


with exquisite expression and artistic 
finish and the whole interpretation was 
a notable one by a notaHle body of 
musicians 

This week’s program will include 
Tschaikowsky’s symvhony ‘‘Manfred’’ 
and the overture, scherzo and ‘‘Wed- 
ding March’* from ‘‘Midsummer-Night’s 
Dream,’’ Mendelssohn 


_ » SYMPHONY NIGHT. 


First Performance | 
Straube’s Rhapsody Led by the 
Composer—Mr. Gebhart’s Playing 
of Saint-Saens’s G Minor Piano 


Concerto. 
The program of the 22d Symphony 


‘Concert, Mr. Gericke, conductor, was 
as follows: 
‘Overture to ‘‘King Stephen’’ 


| Concerto in G minor for piano...Saint-Saéns 
| Rhapsody for orchestra 


Beethoven 


Strube 
Symphony No. 3 


Suppose that a man of sensitive na- 


The choral in: 


for the aelat | 
) or the : 
-| played in splendid form, the parts in the 

first movement given to the different 


of Gustav > 


‘siderati ard, 
‘ular concerto is skillfully 


taste and unerring workmanship o 


are 


, artic-. 
made, — a 


the art of the composer has softened: | 


the work is dated 1868, you: wonder at. 
the freshness of the material] ane 


maker. You might ask what a chora 


orchestration of this concerto {s mas- 


terly, and Gur young musicians would 
doa well to abandon the study of scores 
of Wagner and Richard Strauss and 


study scores of Saint-Saéns, fn_ which 
they would find object lessons of effect 


ng by sobriety, discretion, and a 


een sense of color. e. 
I'his concerto makes several demands 


‘on a. player, and Mr. Gebhard responded 


to some, not all of them. He has a 


smooth, clean technic, and his runs. 
brook | 
of the pcets. The mechanical difficulties | 


were as pleasant as the purlin 


did not vex him, and he made no physi- 


the aggressiveness of the inevitable | 
strife. When you stop to think tht | 


| 


q 


jhas to do with a presto, but chorales 
intrceduced into everything—even | — 
jduto cperetta and extremely modern | 
‘oratorios, as well as into Bach’s organ 
fugues srranged for orchestra. he 


} 


| 


| | 


| 
| 


cal exhibition of a pianist trampling on |). 
difficulties. His performance was honest | — 


and modest, and, in a mechanical way, 
correct. ‘Thus did it do him credit. 
But pernane the supreme demand made 
by the concerto is elastic, supple—ele- 


' gance, the elegance of an old-time Pa- 


i risian salon, raised to the nth power. 


| 


train of circumstances never heard one) 
of the statement that Beethoven was 


though he had long accepted the truth 


of the statement that Beehoven was 
a great composer. Suppose that he was 


in Symphony Hal] last night and heard |. 
the overture to ‘“‘King Stephen,’’ which } 


was first performed the year of the 
seventh symphony. Would this_over- 
ture shake his belief in what had been 
dinned into him since he was a boy and 

The overture might be called a 
there are continual hints at such music 
as it might be played by a street band. 
Let us not forget that it was theatre 
music, written for Budapest, for a spe- 
cial occasion, and that the audience 
was hugely delighted. The music is 
surely more Hungarian than some of 


Becthoven’s Scotch songs are Scotch. } 


Eveiy now and then there are simple 
effects that are pure and undiluted 
Beethoven, and toward the end there 
is the thought of a mighty rejoicing, 
after the manner of the finale of the 
“Kegmont” overture. 

a** 

Mr. Gebhard chose for his appearance 
the piano concerto in G minor by the 
accomplished and versatile Saint-Sa- 
Ens. It might be well to discuss the 


Do ppm whether there is a reasonable 


excuse for the existence of any’ piano 


This is true especially of the scherzo 
and the finale. In the scherzo this ele- 
zance is arm-in-arm with rhythm. And 


T found that in the scherzo neither the; 
orchestra under Mr. Gericke nor Mr... 
Gebhard caught the spirit. There was. 
not the lightness, the delicate but well- 


determined accentuation. Nor did Mr. 


(sebhard declaim with sufficient pomp” 
| the few measures that introduce the 


theme sung first by the ‘cellos. There 


| was not the announcement that should 
‘ture and of a certain technical knowl-.- 
edge. of music had by some curious || 


romise 
Fur- 


set curiosity agog; the usherin 
of something rich and beautiful. 


thermore Mr. Gebhard too often sug- 


gested a lack of strength when strength 


was called for; and then he would 


prove that the suspicion was unjust by 
expending strength when it was un- 
necessary and ineffective, 


a*% 


Mr, Strube did well to write a sym- 
phony some years ago. Otherwise they 


that are enamored of form for the 


sake of form would point derisive 
thumbs at him this week, for they are 
of the many who insist on rigidity of 


‘form even in a Rhapsody, and would 
prefer any piece so-named to end with 


sketch for a Hungarian rhapsody, for} 4 fugue with a formidable pedal, or to 


contain, at least, a canon per augmen- 
tationem, or better yet a canon (an- 
cricanus. And how many Rhapsodies 
there are in which the Rhapsodist is 
seen sitting on ice. Now a Rhapodie 
in modern use is a fantastic piece of 
an episodic nature, in which the themes 
are Hungarian, Swedish, Spanish, etc., 
etc. Mr. Strube accepted the meaning 
and gave his fancy free rein. I do not 
know whe'‘her his themes are all his 
own; I du know that some of them are 
beautiful without alloy of ecommon- 
place or male part song. There are one 
or two themes, on the other hand, that . 
are barbaric; but they may be home-/} 
made, and disguised as for a masque- 
rade. There was a glimpse of the 
composer of ‘Die Meistersinger,”’ but 
he quickly vanished when he saw the 
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on the biggest kin 
and. furthermore is not in terror of it 


a 
thin 
‘without the regard for the convention-, | 


| ments as belong to what is characterized 
| as pure music. 
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nd instrumental ‘ce pinations 
ious young man, who insis 


au sist 
of:,an orchestra, 
en it is assembled before him. It is 
0] say after one hearing that 
ie Rhapsodie is interesting through- 
+ that many pages are of a fascin- 
originality; that the composer 

s for himself, writes as he feels 


alities; nor does his fancy outstrip his 


ida ability; nor does his individu- 
A. y 
merely bizarre. 


lead him into that which is 
| The days of smug 
ee are over. Music is now some- 

ng more than a means to awaken 
eneral amiability. It is a pleasure to 
earn that Mr. Strube realizes the tend- 


ency of the art to which he has devoted 
himself. oe 
Philip Hale. 


"THE SYMPHONY CONCERT. 


“Yeval AJ 
‘King Stephen’ Overture at the 
~ Head of the Programme. 


| Beethoven’s Work an Excellent In- 


troduction — Mr. Strube’s Manu- 
script Rhapsody Shows Skill— 
Mr. Heinrich Gebhardt Occupies 
the Soloist’s Place. 


Looking at the programme for the 22d 
Symphony concert,: and observing that 


it was headed by the ‘‘King Stephen” | 


overture, there must needs float before 
the eye of memory the figure of Edwin 


pentine Iago, while to the mental ear 
returned the penchant voice that cajol- 
ingly intoned—for Booth could not sing 


_—to the mandolin Cassio, the old stave 


- King Stephen was a worthy peer, 
His breeches cost him but a crown. 


But Beethoven’s King Stephen was no 
such a fellow. He was warrior, hero, 
philosopher, Christian apostle and mon- 
arch, whom the composer had planned 


' to honor in this prelude to a national 


drama calied ‘“‘Hungary’s First .Bene- 


- factor.” For Stephen gave that country 
its first compacted shape about the year 
4000, made it orderly and prosperous, 
' and established Christianity, so that he 
was ultimately sainted : 
his overture was contributed in 1812, 


by the Pope. 
together with the ‘Ruins of Athens”’ 


music, to the opening of the new opera 


house in Pesth. 
The performance last night, recogniz- 
ing the cheerful, animated character 
of the overture—now almost a proud 
galutatory and again like a breezy cele- 
bration—made an excellent introduction 
to the programme and left the listeners 
ehoused and ready. But the opening 
chords were not cleanly attacked, some 
of the horn passages faltered, and the 
drums were often too loud, so that the 
general effect was better than the ex- 
ecutive detail. 
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element—it haséts own composer 
; to apeak. While the Pittsburg ban 
“has for its conductor Mr. Victor band 


bert, whose pen has set down g00 
things in Hght opera and higher omen 


of music, there are among th 
first violinists two men whose Sonteibas 
| tions to the music of the time are 


recognized as having substantial value. 
Loeffler, who seeks rather 


and the other is Mr. Strube, who has 


hitherto shown a. disposition to confine 


himself to such themes and develop- 


A manuscript rhapsody written by him 


for full orchestra held the third place | 


on last night’s programme, clai 
double interest as being a nDvelty eral 
as being the work of a favorite musi- 
cian whose talent has already brought 
excellence and pleasantness to the Sym- 
phony audiences. A rhapsody might 
fairly be placed among the indescribable 
things. To reason out a set theme by 
a set purpose need not be so difficult 
and even in the apparent confusion of 
a fugue there is almost as much of 
the mathematician’s work as of the 
musician’s, while a sonata has its con- 
ventional fashioning. But how to rhap- 
sodize in merely musical thoughts, and 
yet be sensible, correct and orderly, is 
indeed not easy to comprehend, . 

Mr. Strube seems to have set ant with 
some notion of conflict on his mind, 
for he has at first two opposing themes, 
one rising upward cheerily, only to meet 
another which pulls heavily and gloom- 
ily downward. Through all the early 
part of the work this struggle continues 
in a strong allegro; then.there comes 
a short andante of far gentler nature, 
suggestive of rest, peace and soft emo- 
tions; immediately upon this succeeds 
an allegro giocoso, proceeding from 
fragments of the first theme, and lead- 
ing at last through a brief episode of 
grave chords to a full and animated 5-4 


Movement, showing a kind of ballabile 


disposition, in the course of which the 


| Booth’s keen, subtle, persistent, ser- | original themes are worked out nearly 


according to sonata principles, but with 
hosts of little incidental comments and 
variations which are meant to have a 
distinctly humorous cast; from this 
emerges the coda, which soon melts 
away in soaring, dying reminiscences of 
the first theme. 


Mr. Strube’s fondness for modern in- 
strumentation and his ready command 
of it are shown all through the rhap- 


, in the scoring are many odd, — 
Ae ty : touches that | 


unexpected and queer 
haieiten his elaborated effecis. There 


is some extravagance in this, even 


though the use of mated horns, glock- 
pte, and other uncommon means 
seems fit and necessary for the untram- 


meled freedom of fancy and of hand 
which should be permitted to a rhap- 


sodist. 


Of the work as a whole it may be said 


ounds most like an impromptu 


rovise with an OF | 


said frankly that 
ier to follow than 
“L'Algion. oe 

inning at e an re 
can. the prima es and their 
values are not rea 
the scoring is so fu 
kind of confusion results, 


ests rather a general strife than a con-_ 
Tent of two elements. But as the work 


proceeds and the pace relaxes a. little, 


ized, and, as | 


a: © rn, ck 2 . a 0% 
n to stand out 


flections, on. 
The ‘writing is always skilful, poe, 
ingenious and even brilliant, but its 
extreme modernity, its constant flight 
of phrases among the instruments, and 
its eager spirit make it a puzzle for the 


| average listener, who will find it more 


ees — 


| provocative 


— ———a nae 
— 
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of perplexed amazement 
than comfortable pleasure. 

Mr. Strube, who can not only write 
for an orchestra but direct one, con- 
ducted the work, of course with less 
stringency than if the players had been 
strangers instead of his colleagues, but 
with adequate control, and the men 
played, as they are wont to do in their 
brethren’s music, with attention, inter- 
est and something like enthusiasm. 
Possibly, if each had been less de- 
sirous to do his level best to bring up 
his own part, the result and effect 
would have been less trying to the 


auditor and more favorable to the com- | 
poser, because then not every phrase | 
would have seemed as if it were spe- | 


clally italicized. 


The current season has been one for 
young artists, few of the mature and 
established having appeared in the con- 
cert room. Certainly the array of young 
pianists has been rather remarkable-— 
so much so that one’s satisfaction in 
listening to them has sometimes been 
qualified by astonishment that they 
should have accomplished so much al- 
ready, and wonder as. to what they 
will be and do a dozen years hence. 
Last night it was Mr. Heinrich Geb- 
hardt who occupied the sgsoloist’s place 
and presented himself with the G-minor 
concerto of Saint-Saens. 


This young player has already won re- 


spect by serious disposition, distinctly 
nigh desire and intention, hard study, 


solid acquirement and worthy perform- 
ance. The concerto is one which may 


test his technical proficiency, his under- 
standing and his sentiment. 
work which seems as if the composer 
might have written in such a mood as 
that of the “dreaming organist’’ in the 
poem to “Sir Launfal,’’ who 


Beginning doubtfully and far away, 
First lets his fingers wander where they list, 
es ee a bridge from dreamland for his 
y. | 
For. it begins abnormally—not with the 
usual allegro, but with a pensive and al- 


and sadness possessed the spirit which 
would fain find relief and cheer in its 
own outpourings. From this a swift and 
largo development proceeds to a bcld 
and brilliant climax. The second move- 
ment, which is the best sustained and 
the best liked, is a gay and nervous alle- 
gro scherzando, while the third is a 


rushing, almost uncontrollable presto, | 
having the fashion and the pulse of a | 
fierce, wild tarantella, constantly rising | 


in speed and force. 

Mr. Gebhardt manifested a high order 
of merit, and proved himself a much 
finer artist than he was on his return 
from abroad, inasmuch as he has settled 
down from the somewhat disturbing in- 
fluence of foreign poor gaag, = and has 
taken sound counsel unto himself. His 
former excitability has concentrated it- 
self into real nervous force, and his ex- 
perience has developed a firm command 
of himself and his resources. There 
were genuine, deep sensibility in the 


andante, virile lightness in the scherzo, , 


and airy grace in the fanciful environ- 
ment by the piano of the melody in 


“begin to stand out definitely, although | 
he second, with its positive ‘downward | 
makes the more impressio: 


The “King Stephen” 
well put a player to his mettle and ' 


It is a 


it “stan 


all marks of Saint-Saens—as well re 


the elegant arabesques which occur s0 

| It was all manly, musi-— 
cilanly. and artistié, and the warm; full 
applause and urgent recalls of the andi- - 


frequently. 


ence proved their appreciation and their 
content that a Restontaas should Oy 


come forward as more than the peer of , 


any other young pianist of the season. 


The symphony was the third of 
Brahms, which has grown in a dozen 
years to be as a familiar and pleasant 
friend, although when it was first heard 
one of the wisest Boston critics pro- 
nounced it to be worthy of all respect, 


+ but nevertheless ‘‘painfully dry, elab- 


oarted and ungenial.’”’ It has imnroved 
on acquaintance, and. although its 
learned and deliberate style must still 
weary some listeners, the musical publie 
now heartily enjoys the alternate tur- 
bulent and reposeful tempers and the 
independent system of the first move- 
ment; the tranquil character of the 
second, with its hymn-like suggestion of 
the prayer in ‘‘Zampa’’; the melodious 
romanticism of the third, and the sweet 
themes, the choral, ,interluding and e 
vigompus polyphony—which stirs evén 
those who cannot follow its interweav- 
ing—of the finale. The reading was con- 
servative, judicious and effective. 

For the next concert only two works 
are announced—the ‘‘Manfred’’ sym- 
heny of Tschaikowsky, to be heard 
or the first time, and the overture, 
scherzo and wedding march from Men-- 
delssohn’s ‘‘Midsummer Night’s Dream” 


music. 
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Overture-<= 


‘Heinrich Gebhardt Wins a Trie 


umph at the Symphony Concert. 


The symphony concert 


of Saturday 


vibrated between sweets and sours, with @ 


preponderance of the latter. ‘King Steph- 


en was a worthy peer’ and has been set 
to worthy music by Beethoven, yet the 


| ‘“I<ing Stephen” overture which hegan the 


| concert is not one of Beethoven's best pro- 
most melancholy movement, as if doubt | A 


ductions. It presents something of the 
pomp of the monarch of the llth century 


' and the trumpet-calls and the sounds of 
J festivity give a good picture of that as- 


sembly which Vaik, afterwards called ‘St. 


| Stephen of Hungary,’ presided over from 


his throne of shields. But Lizst has added 
a good deal of Paprika to modern Hun- 
garian musical pictures, and the tints of 
this overture seem somewhat faded by 


played. 


;comparison. It was, however, excellently 


The concert next gave a pleasant sur- 


prise; we had known Mr. eHinrich Geb- 
hardt as a good musician, an intelligent 
and well-equipped pianist; we scarcely 
| thought him of Boston Symphony calibre} 


to our delight he proved himself entirely 
adequate to the task of playing St. Saens’ 
G minor concerto, and, instead of being 
merely tolerated, he won a decisive tri- 





ay , 
Cop 
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12 “gave it with thie-hpsy ahanaen and — 
‘with a surety which bred a feeling of con-— 
fidence ‘and ease in every auditor. The ex- 
‘eellence of the ensemble and the elasticity 
of the first movement made a decidedly 
favorable impression, which was heigh- 
tened by the delicacy of the ‘Allegretto 
Scherzando.”’ We found a lack of ‘breadth 
in the finale, but the success had already 
been won by the first two movements. 
‘Mr. Gebhardt was recalled over and over 
with the most spontaneous enthusiasm on 
the part of the public. 

Our orchestra holds within its rank; 

three composers who have won success in 
different fields of musical creation. ‘There 
is the conductor, Mr. Gericke, who has 
‘written some charming choruses, excell nt 
chamber music, and—under the name of 
“Wenzel Ecker,’’—a good deal of very sing- 
able male-chorus music; there is M~. Loef- 
'fler, who has proved himself a master of 
“modern scoring and who has a tendency 
toward a gentle musical pessimism, bu® is 
always. fiuent and refined; and there is 
Gustav Strube who has already sliown 
himself a master both of classical form 
and of modern orchestration. It was the 
‘Jast-named who appeared upon the pro- 
| gramme at this concert. 
Having already achieved a symphony, on 
‘this occasion the composer entered the do- 
main of Rhapsody and threy form to the 
winds. He was evidently determined to 
out-dissonance even Richard Strauss onl 
_he managed to condense an amount of us- 
liness into his measures which it will give 
other moderns a great deal of trouble to 
‘exceed. Themes there were, in this Rhap- 
-pody for orchestra, but they were so over- 
‘Jaid with harsh progressions and fierce ac- 
rompaniment that the most expert miner 
could not dig them out. Of course the 
score used all of the unusual instruments 
and viewed as a study in modern orches- 
tration was of great interest. 

But why, because some of the radicals 
choose a path of thorns, should we be 
forced to travel through the brambles? 
Why must we be forced into tonal asceti- 
ecism when we are musical epicures and 
‘gourmets? We frankly confess that we 
could not sympathize with, or even unh- 
derstand the work; there were several 
eataclysms which we would have been 
deaf not to have noticed; there was an 
‘opoe melody which was strangled in its 
birth; but we are as anxious as Young 
Peterkin to find out “what ’twas_ all 
about.” 

Wo are glad to know that we have in 
‘Boston a man who can build such a Tower 
of Babel, and who can conduct an orches- 
tra through a tonal labyrinth as Mr. 
Strube did on this occasion, but at the end 
of it all we felt like echoing the exclama- 
tion of Mme. Roland (addressing it to 


ee —_* 
ly ~ dale 


Tt lace & ive: gpa in thy’ nae? 


And then came Brahms’ third symph wey 
and it sounded oh, so beautiful, so melodi- 
ous and coherent! The Rhapsody at least 
accented and sanity of the last of the 
great symphonists, and one floated upon 


‘the steady current of that river, secure 


and safe, glad to escape the inundation 
and havoc of the modern torrents. ‘The 
symphony was nobly played, and Mr. Ger- 
icke always reads Brahms with authority. 
Yet it was odd to find this particular work 


at the end of a concert programme, for 


i 
| 


its whispered coda scarcely forms a 200d 
postlude to play the people out of the 
hall. 
‘rustle of departing auditors; 


But on this occasion there was no 
every note 
was carefully listened to and the finale 


of this well-constructed work came— 


“Like the sound of a great Amen.” 
Louis C. Elson, 
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BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


Mr. WILHELM GERICKE. Conduetor. 


SEASON 


AAT. CONCERL, 


SATURDAY, APREL #47. fa B. 


Programme. 


TCHAIKOVSKY, SYMPHONY, 
Op. 55. 

». MANFRED’S WANDERINGS AND DESPAIR. 
Lento lugubre. 


‘‘Manfred.’’ after Byron’s Poem, 


Moderato con moto. 
Andante. 


. THE FAIRY OF THE ALPS: Vivace con spirito; 


Trio: L’Istesso tempo. 

Andante con moto. 
» THE PALAGE OF 
Manfred’s death: 


. PASTORALE: 
ARIMANES. Invocation to Aristarte. 
Allegro con fuoco. 

Andante con duolo. 

Tempo primo, 

, Largo. 

(First time in Boston. ) 


— a a a te ee 


OVERTURE, SCHERZO anp WEDDING 
MARCH from ‘‘A Midsummer-night’s 
Dream.” op. 61. 


MENDELSSOHN-BARTHOLDY, 
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THe made Rare to astonish, h 


swell the a to nade gop but 


“he gave it with sufficient abandon and 


‘been won by the first two 
Mr. Gebhardt was recalled over and over 


able male-chorus music; there is M’. 
‘fler, who has proved himself a master of 


with a surety which bred a feeling of con- 
fidence and ease in every auditor. The ex- 
cellence of the ensemble and the elasticity 
of the first movement made a decidedly 
favorable impression, which was heigh- 
tened by the delicacy of the ‘Allegretto 
Scherzando.’’ We found a lack of ‘breadth 
in the finale, but the success had already 
movements. 


with the most spontaneous enthusiasm on 
the part of the public. 

Our orchestra holds within its ranks 
three composers who have won success in 
different fields of musical creation. Tnere 
is the conductor, Mr. Gericke, who has 


written some charming choruses, excell nt 


chamber music, and—under 
‘Wenzel Ecker,’’—a good deal of very sing- 


T,oef- 


modern scoring and who has a tendency 
toward a gentle musical pessimism, bu® is 
always. fluent and refined; and there is 
Gustay Strube who has already shown 
himself a master both of classical form 
and of modern orchestration. It was the 


last-named who appeared upon the pro- 
| gramme at this concert. 


Having already achieved a symphony, on 
this occasion the composer entered tie do- 
main of Rhapsody and threy form to the 
winds. He was evidently determined to 
out-dissonance even Richard Strauss «oni 


he managed to condense an amount of us- 


liness into his measures which it will give 
other moderns a great deal of trouble to 


exceed. Themes there were, in this Rhap- 


sody for orchestra, but they were so over- 


‘laid with harsh progressions and fierce ac- 


companiment that the most expert miner 
could not dig them out. Of course the 
score used all of the unusual instruments 
and viewed as a study in modern orches- 
tration was of great interest. 

But why, because some of the radicals 
choose a path of thorns, should we be 
forced to travel through the brambles? 
Why must we be forced into tonal asceti- 
ecism when we are musical epicures and 
gourmets? We frankly confess that we 
could not sympathize with, or even unh- 
derstand the work; there were several 
cataclysms which we would have been 
deaf not to have noticed; there was an 
oboe melody which was strangled in its 
birth; but we are as anxious as Young 
Peterkin to find out “what ‘twas. all 
about.’”’ 

We are glad to know that we have in 


' Boston a man who can build such a Tower 


of Babel, and who can conduct an orches- 
tra through a tonal labyrinth as Mr. 
Strube did on this occasion, but at the end 


of it all we felt like echoing the exclama- 


tion of Mme. Roland 


(addressing it to 


crimes are committed in thy name!” 
And then came Brahms’ third symphony, 
and it sounded oh, so beautiful, so melodi- 
ous and coherent! The Rhapsody at least 
accented and sanity of the last of the 
great symphonists, and one floated upon 


the steady current of that river, secure 


and safe, glad to escape the inundation 
and havoc of the modern torrents. The 
symphony was nobly played, and Mr. Ger- 
icke always reads Brahms with authority. 
Yet it was odd to find this particular work 


at the end of a concert programme, for 


its whispered coda scarcely forms a good 


| postlude to play the people out of the 


hall. But on this occasion there was no 


‘rustle of departing auditors; every note 


was carefully listened to and the finale 


of this well-constructed work came— 
the name of | 


“Tike the sound of a great Amen.” 
Louis C. Elson, 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


TCHAIKOVSKY, 


MND 


Symphony Hall. 


SEASON 


1900-01. 


Mr. WILHELM GERICKE. Conductor. 


LSSOHN 


BAR 


XXII. CONCERY, 


APRIL 


af; Rt BF. 2A. 


Programme. 


SYMPHONY, 


Op. 59. 


‘*Manfred.’ 


’ after Byron’s Poem, 


IANFRED’S WANDERINGS AND DESPAIR. 


Lento lu: 


y 
ti; 
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ubre. 


Lndante. 


THE F 


TORALE: 


AIRY OF THE ALPS: Vivace con spirito; 


"ALAGE OF 
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(First 


rHOLDY, 


d's death: 


OVERTURE, SCHERZO AND WEDDING 


Oo con moto. 


Trio: I,’Istesso tempo. 


Andante con moto. 


ARIMANES. Invocation to Aristarte. 


Alleg 


ro con fuoco. 


Andante con duolo. 


Tempo primo. 
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time in Boston. ) 


MARCH from ‘“‘A Midsummer-night’s 


Dream.’ 


61 
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FE ee eT ee LOR of moods, with passages —  anrieinalr apaTTeoe | vainbow of' a waterfall... Comparisons” 
. +, rus aes j ee Aus nig 1 s ch Ag oo “ - ‘a ‘ : ) ? > a¢ ‘ f ) “y 1 ) e pe . f _ . . ne ay 
» phony, in Four 8c “After the } of spilt ye 8 Y, wi ie aie ta md Eas MUSICAL MATTERS. : heré are unavoidable; for who that has’ 


| ee. a + effects— a soul for beauty will ever forget the 
| Dramatic Poem by Byron. —  b the very ope resents a theme | | tee : : ” ‘e 
f atic by . es | aon ta’ ther oe othe intent of -the ) Tschaik ky’ “Mi $ ii ck celestial melody that. Schumann gives: 
The program of the 284d Symphony} composer, the. Manfred theme, if you SCASISVW Ss 7's anfred’ Sym- | upon the violins (muted) at the incanta-_ 
concert given last night in Symphony | please. Tschaikowsky does not use the | phony Produced at the Svuiphony | t!°2— 7 : Apes 
Hall, was as follows: whole orchestra to thunder out Man- Pb | . yiaphony | scautitul ‘spirit! with thy hair of light, - 


: , fred’s woe; he uses lugubrioug instru- | ert. ” 
“Manfred’’. Symphony Tschaikowsky | ee fs of the wood wind, bassoons and | : Concert And dazzling eyes of glory 


Overture, scherzo, and Wedding March : remember—I have } | 
from “A Midsummer Night’s Dream’’ pene 4 Beds | whan they The Symphony Concert of Saturday 
eeeeeeanerreeeee eee eeeeresreerere . Mendelssohn are accompanied he employs abrupt, introduced a new composer named flute-figures, the brilliant irridescence of 


Tschaikowsky began to write his! erating chords of the lower, strings. Tschaikowsky. We all know the (|| the waterall playine all throu 
“'Manfred’’ symphony toward the Iat- Bther themes that follow are of in- playing through the 


' Tschaikowsky of the ‘Pathetic Sym- #] woodwind and the strings. 

arn Pao lie rredoapie yo wf ona of arning, questions without, the phony” and of the ‘Romeo and Juliet | It is interesting, too, 8 study the new 
gested to him by Balakireff, an : 

story is that Tschaikowsky did not 
eare for it, that the labor was by 
no means that of love. He himself 
declared that the work cost him a year 
of his life. The first record that I can 


Fe, 


I 
Much skill has Tschaikowsky displayed 
in the pretty skips, the shimmering 


w 


nage that provokes a shudder, as ) Overture,” but this. Tschaikowsky with | combinations. evolved, for, to portray 
those measures in which the trombones ' his ‘Manfred Symphony” seemed to be # such sytphlike effects without imitating 


snarl over the dismal roll of the big > an absolute stranger, and a close rela- || Berlioz would have seemed impossible. 
drum, The piteous 6s rs to or tine ij tive: of tichard Strauss. Byron's |} But ‘the highly-developed movement 
is answeree ee PS ae Retain ae » “Manfred” lends itself well to music; } pales before Schumann’s dainty sketch. 
Techalhowsky, the passage given to _ the deep brooding of Manfred, the | The ending on the violins in extremely 


cow in March, 1886. The first perform- 
ance in America was at a Philharmonic 
concert in New York, Dec. 4, 1886, when 
Mr. Thomas was the conductor. He 
hag led it four times in Chicago, twice 
fin 1900. . 
Tschaikowsky himself did not cata- 
logue this work among his symphonies, 
and ‘‘Manfred‘’‘ is, indeed, program 
rather than absolute music. The first 
movement represents the remorseful 
and despairing Manfred wandering 
about in the Alps. The memory of As- 
tarte haunts him. In the second move- 
ment the Witch of the Alps appears 
to him beneath the arch of the sun- 


return to the agony of despair. The : © esty of Ahrimanes and the sad tender- fectly performed, for the technical ob- 


finale is irresistible in its expression of ' ness of Astarte give abundant scope for |} stacles put our first violins upon their 
horror. 


| the composer, and without going be- | mettle. But the delicate passage might 
t yg det meyer the hag aie : yond that subjective style that marks || have pictured mosquitoes as well as 
An exhibition of marvelous orchestral ! : the limits of pure instrumental music. || fairies. 
technic and imagination, The song of : But whoever sets ‘“Manfred’’ must | The third movement represented the. 


the Witch is simple, most melodious | | come into competition with one of the | peaceful life of the mountaineers, tak- 


me 1a) r Stone et peecetes “Ena fale inost glorious works of the modern | en, of course, from the episode of the 
tacular. mu po, 


| repertuire,—Schumann’s cantata. Chamois Hunter in the Bernese Alps 

‘ he most con-} ; ‘+ ; | . , | . 

sinicd Ly ante at aoramments and | schaikowsky s score is a tremendous |.Naturally it is far more extended than 
might easily be spared, were it not| _ one; everything from bells and gongs [| Schumann’s characteristic English 
for the sudden entrance of stormy pas- | to an organ is employed. The first | horn solo (and by the way Tschaikow- 


sion, the return of the ‘‘despafr movement is disjointed and spasmodic. | sky also uses this large oboe) but the 
theme’ and the threat of death and | 


and we scarcely cenceive of a Manfred | movement did not suggest the simple 
annihilation. music of the orgy with | who is forever so violently and fran- | happiness of the byways of Switzerland. 
ehieks Sue fnale begins as stronely | tically agitated; it is not the majestic | Certain discords suggested Kirschwasser 
original and exciting as we might wish. | | nature which says that and subsequent unhappiness, while a 


bow of the torrent. -The third move- There is nvise, there is mad rhyt'm, “Grief should be the instructor of the | bell proved the chronclogical fact that 
ment is a pastorale that tells of the! put the hearer is not excited. Nor wise: | 


Jr 7 a4 and. the.’ | { they did not close their Chalet at 11 
‘simple, free and_peaceful life of the! is he moved te hn ae bate meh om : Sorrow is knowledge,”’ p.m. The horn had some prominent 
Menataat aceearine in nee os Goer “; reat ant permission of Arimanes. But | | that is pictured, but a highly nervous | work in this movement and was well 
'bacchanal in ca "Uaderasouned palace | this fugato passage ends in a supreme | and irritable Manfred, the Manfred of } played. 

Lof Arimanes. The shade of Astarte is. dramatic stroke. The appearance of | _| whom the chamois-hunter said “this is | The finale dealt with the scene in the 


invoked. She foretells the end of his  Astarte with her w poy eng ed AA _ | convulsion, and no healthful life!’? When | Hall of Ahrimanes. Here we might ob- 
earthly misery. Manfred dies. Manfred’s approaching ay A ihay +h toneen | _ | Schumann first read Manfred, in Dus- }. ject to a Bacchanal scene, (which is in- 
' These explanatory notes are in the’ credible efiect. I know of fe $3 


. , ; 1 the advantages of action seldorf, he was moved to tears by the | troduced,) for Ahrimanes, the opponent 
Bintorate eng Mle aoe a Pont well Ree at ibe worthy to be named play, and the setting of the poetry | of Ormuzd, the hostile and destroying 
| ey > 


have been published in the program- with it. And then the music to the evoked the greatest power that he dis- | snirit, is credited by Zoroaster and the | 


‘book of last week; for, however fantas- close is worthy ot the genius of him vlayed in the later years of his life. " Magians with something of the dignity | 


oN Sotto Mer a eapianations ‘may be Ba yeh ea centaii a eee sree | The overture to the work is probabiy | that Milton gives to Lucifer. The rev- | 
‘the article wou ave been a help to symphonies *% cert: daft shots gel yon 


: | | Schumann’s greatest psychologica! | elry of imps in infernal regions is some- 
SC . a harmonium (or | . ¥1ca. iITry p 4 
eataleice wt ene dake M eanes in a MM gy Sy poo “hl oe hg “German cor- | : study, and it dwarfs the first movement | thing which mediaeval Christianity | 
The music, ho eg neets no long | mentators cay that this is to indicate’ | of this Tschaikowsky symphony, pow- } evolved. | 
explanation to fhem that are familiar; the abbot’s vain anneal 10 Manfred to | erful as the latter is. We do not fee’ Here once more Schumann is unap- 


ef Byron’s poem. The, reconcile agp a: Bn ee ae rn ented | _ that Manfred should be a resigned anc | proachable, although we believe that | 
Blation of the despair | TENE ee ee noule He saved at the submissive sufferer by any means, bu! | Richard Strauss, Musical Metaphysi- | 
net Menfred sine € \ ¢ Ds | 


end. This ts tmmateric?. The more Schumann’s syncopated violin them | clan and Composer, would seize the 

Pome tat ccengen py Bacr.@ the or S| — oe procure of a + gid effec proper mood i ber Of saan hy ice | 
Del tas ce hb : tively an e constant clash of cym- | were many impressive points, or 
ae eg tll RP ig uses As she Dish OF bals, and Schumann’s famous chord or | Tschaikowsky is either a genius or very 

at the opening chords, or should it be three trumpets outweighs Tschaikow- | near to it, but the, proper conception of © 

| | used as though it were the less power- sky’s rumbles and roars on the deer | the theme was sometimes absent. | 
Sake chen in Smuest. cheerint sabes have ful instrument? It seemed last night wood-lined instruments. What superb touches this composer 


as though the effect would have been The Berlioz scheme of mingling cornet | always manages to give to his wind in- 
written poems or dramas or novels or th had been fuller regis- | ; , siing corne a y ana ge! & 7 
music that are as steeped in indigo. & bhgy ped win eRe Be y KORE sd with trumpet tone is found in this | struments, particularly deep clarinets | 


| 

t seems strange that the subject!! The work tself which was warmly : movement; it is a combination which [| and bassoons! We expected to meet 
| 
: 


find of a performance was that at : muted strings. And then there ig a | witchery of the spirits, the gloomy maJ- | high positions was very difficult yet per- 


should not be congenial to Tschaikow-!; applauded—for Mr, Gericke was obliged ‘few composers have founu it necessary [| the imp of the orchestra at the infernal 


“sky, who had known intense suffering, |! to bow his acknowledgments three or tf to follow, but some maintain that a new [ winter resort, and were not disappoint- 
who regarded himself as a failure, who ' four times-—-should be heard again next 


tone-color is the result; we were unable { ed, for the piccolo had plenty of brilliant 
had a mystery in his life that caused | season. After one performance, the ; 
him extreme anguish and which has chief impression made Ne that described | to perceive it on this occasion. Man- | work to do. _ But to find good contra- | 
inever been explained. The story doesS|! by the adjective ‘‘sinister.’’ The beauty fred’s pangs of remorse became a full- | puntists in Hades was indeed a sur- 
| not seem probable; at any rate, the!’ of Astarte’s music is of unearthly sad- sized earthquake at the end of this | prise, the fugato of the finale, however, 
\mustie itself is a confutation of- the ‘ness. The music of the Alp Witch is movement, and the cymbal player cer- | proved their presence. | 


charge. No doubt the symphony cost. t © . 
hee ed Bite bait lea yg tae 3 ainly earned his salary both in thi Astarte come upon the muted violins 


YT a \ . - Pa ; a 
’ , : Mey L fate Cy nd, _ | and the last movement. and harp, but was not very impressive, 
)glance at the score shows this; but ie | The second movement (in the naturc || and the burial of Manfred to: organ, 


: 
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Only One More Concert by 
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‘to suggest | t) was as 
place as the double canon Requiem with 
which Schumann winds up his setting 
‘of the same subject. 

We kitow that Schumann‘s “Man-— 


g simplicity and gr ‘avsiibject, treated by SUCH @ tt 
tye d ‘appear as a 


mov nt, in which occurs a bacc: ee cor 
and ‘death’ of Manfred, isa potent ex- however much respectful on. 
position of the composer’s ability and — Might have been given to the. produc-. 
evident taste in color effects, and those ~ tian of movements technically correct || 
in their thematic develo nt and 


were satisfactorily shown by the or- | dhe F 
chestra. The composition is impres- order of sequence, Indeed, one nad 


sive and barbaric in treatment, 


fred’ ha& ufipleasant memories in Bos- 
ton, bécause of an eccentric reader, but | 


the 


it must for long remain the greatest out- 
come of the ByYonic tragedy. 


Nothing that Tschaikowsky has writ- | 


ten is flat or weak, but we regret to 


state that this work is love’s labor lost, | 


for it misses the subtleties of the sub- 
vets and it is by no means as spon- 
toneous and sincere as the other works 
jof the great master. 
to hear it, and might be well even to 


repeat it, for it is a good example of 


modern orchestration and of the best 
style of “programme-music.” 

After tragedy comes comedy, with a 
walk in the corridor between the two. 
Mendelssohn’s Overture to ‘“Midsum- 
mer-night’s Dream” is one of the dainti- 


est hits of musical humor in the reper- 
toire. It is full of animal spirits: the 
closing theme which pictures the awk- 
ward band of humble actors, the bas- 
soon which shows Bottom, by his bray- 
ing, to be turned into an ass, the Ophi- 


'cleide (its raucous tone is scarcely sub- 


stituted by the bass tuba) which shows 
| Same weaver drunk, asleep and 
snoring among the fairies, and the violin 
figures of the chief theme which are 
more fairy-like than anything ‘‘Man- 
fred,’ these make up a work which 
prove that even in music “Youth will 
be served,” for Mendelssohn wrote this 
In his 18th year, and the same compos- 
er, commissioned by royalty to extend 
his work, found that at 34 he was una- 
ble to rise to the same height. 

The Wedding March, however, that 
conjugal “Partant pour la Svyrie,’’ was 
still unfaded, and the trumpets blew 
right royally, in introduction and Coda. 
It reminds up that a good subject still 
remains for the modern dissonance- 
venders. Why not write a ‘Divorce 
March’? One might begin with a figure 
of the Wedding March and then smash 
it to pieces quite in the ‘‘Zarathustra”’ 
manner; cross relations might be used 
to portray the changed feelings of the 
wedded pair; empiy fifths might picture 
the emptiness of the dream of bliss; 
diminished sevenths might illustrate 
the diminishing affection, and the coda 
could be a cyclone of fury as the happy 
pair went to consult their respective 
lawyers. Louis CC. Elson. 


‘beautiful and it is without emotion. 
Rut Manfred lives in this music, rag- 
ing, despondent, whipped with re- 
morse, efiant, as in the poem of 
Ryron. Nor is he merely a bogy-man, 
with raw head and bloody bones. His 
music frets and chills the hearer, whoa 
knows that -he, too, must sometime 
answer a question that Manfred could 
not solve... 


— Trwnal Philip Hale. 
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Yet is was well | 
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the Symphony Orchestra. 


| 
Nousa’s Band to Play Again Tonight— 
Concert at the Tremont. 


ee 


Another Season of “Pops” Soon to 
Begin——Preludes and Echoes. 
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Two selections made up the Boston 
symphony program last week, the ‘‘Man- 
fred’? symphony by Tschaikowsky, given 
for the first time in this city, and the 
overture, scherzo and wedding march 


from Mendelssohn's ‘‘Midsummer Night’s 


Dream’’ music. The dramatic symphony 
is in four parts, three of which are ‘“‘free 
in form,” the second movement being 
the only one in which the composer ap- 
pears to approach any continuity of 
melodic ideas, and even here when con- | 
trasted with the beautiful and fairy-like 
themes of the Mendelssohn number the 
so-called form is but infrequently in 
evidence. The Manfred subject is as 
gloomy as the pessimistic writer could | 
wish for somber treatment, and Tschaik- | 
owsky has painted his tonal pictures 
with a mass of coloring equal in effect | 
to those of his ‘1812’? symphony, harsh, 
discordant and with but few touches of 
lightness, even in the scherzo and trio) 
of the second movement or in the ‘‘Pas- | 
torale’’ part which follows. Gloom, re-— 
morse and despair permeate the long 
work and these are skilfully shown in 
the breadth of the scoring, which cer- 
tuinly places a great responsibility for 
effects upon the brasses, percussion in- 
struments and contingents other than 
the violins. Tschaikowsky was not in 
a gentie mood when he wrote this sym- | 
phony, although the second and third | 
movements close with fading diminu- 
endos on the violins, but with these 
slight digressions the tone of the whole | 
work suggests to the fullest the anguish 
and despair of Byron’s Manfred. 

Of ccurse the symphony is full‘of mas- 
terly instrumentation, of its Kind, and 
the passions and emotions are set forth 
in vivid colors and typify the subject; 
but Schumann’s union of music and de- 
clamation, When illustrating the same 
subject, is much more interesting to the 
general public, the great tragedy in his 
hands having many beautiful moments, 
although not lacking in effectiveness in 
its most intense descriptive passages. 
The orchestral performance was ex-_ 
cellent withal. The difficult work for | 
the brasses in the opening part vas 
smooth and not too blatant; the shadow 
of a melody on the G strings, for violins, 
Was sung sonorously and the many 
staccato parts of the movement were! 
given with precision and clarity of tone. 

The third movement, titled ‘‘Pas- 
torale,’’ has some odd musical combina- 
tions, but the term as generally ap- 
plied to ‘‘Pastoral’’ music seems a 
misnomer in this case, the scoring be- 
ing too rugged and vigorous and lack. 


| 


inina and 


when outside of Russia it will be ac- 
cepted as a welcome number on a con- 
eert program only the future can de- 


Night’s _ 


| 
| 
| 


cide. 


The music of ‘‘Midsummer 


|Dream,” after what to many was a 


‘musical nightmare,” was admirably 
interpreted, poser Dly the great contrast 
between Tschaikowsky and Mendelssohn 
making the latter’s work specially en- 
joyable. All the humor of the overture 


but y; disposed to agree with Dr. Hugo 


| 


was carefully preserved, the grotesque 4 


characteristics of the scherzo were de- 
lightfully shown, and the ‘‘Wedding 
March” was taken with great dignity 
and pomp of expression, the fanfares 
ringing out with splendid power and 
clarity. That the audience was pleased 


with this selection was clearly demon-.. 


strated by the applause at the close of 
each movement. 
The season will close this week with 


a Wagner program, in which Mme Ter- 


Herr Dippel will appear as 
soloists. The selections will he from 
“Tonnhauser,”’ ‘‘Die Meistersinger’’ and 


' “Die Gotterdammerung.” 


; 
; 
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HE SYMPHONY CONCERT, 
orale 
Byron’s, Manfred the Theme of 
Tschaikowsky’s Music. 


; ~ 


His Exposition of the Drama and 
Its Hero by the Orchestra—Men- 
delssohn’s *‘‘Midsummer 


r 
| 


Night's | 


Dream” a Delightful Contrast— 


The Wagner Programme. 

Byron’s drama, ‘‘Manfred,’”’ has been 
the inspiration and stimulus to several 
large musical compositions. Schumann, 
naturally impressed from the Meta- 
physical side of the hero, searching the 
abstruse and the abstract, the, nature 
of evil, pain and sin, and andlytic of 
his own acts and sufferings, 


prepared | 


for the acted tragedy a profoundly rea- | 


soned ‘overture and incidental music 
passingly illustrative of the gravity, the 


solemnity and the mysterious beauty of | 


single scenes. The Frenchman, La- 
combe, also preserving the text, but 
through the voice of a reader, wrote 
an ‘“‘ode-symphony,’’ accompanying the 
verbal presentment with orchestral, cho- 
ral and solo music. 

But the 
pused to himself a different exposition 


of the drama and its hero, paralleling 
the.development of Byron’s theme in a 
symphony wherein the pathos, the pas- 
sion, the erratic wildness, the despair 


and the defeat would naturally be the. 


chief elements. 
It scarcely needs to be said that such 


| a group of four tableaux. 


mann and consider this work rather oo 
Indeed, the > 
appellation of symphony is almost a: 
misnomer; for, although the four parts 
follow in their tempos the usual sym-— 
phonic order, each is free and informal |, 
within itself and ignores general prin- | 
ciples, except perhaps’ the” scherzo, 
which is divided by a trio and returns 
upon itself in the common way, 


Tschaikowsky has chosen his separate 
scenes and episodes well, and depicted 
them according to his own nature, and 
therefore at times has departed from 
and transcended the conceptions which 
the English or, American student of 
Byron would be apt to derive from the 
characters and the situations. | 

The first section proposes to set forth 
Manifred himself in his restlessness, his 
suffering, his yearning for relief and re- 
pose, and his failure to grasp anything 
profitable and consolatory from his ten- 
derer memories and better aspirations. 
It is changeable, being by turns and 
almost fitfully despondent, dubitant, 
anxious, petitionary, minatory, pathetic, 
and yet altogether resultless in mood, 
It begins with a lugubrious lento, whose 
slow theme falls into an atmosphere 
of heavy, oppressive gloom. 

As the time quickens a little, the 
takes place, and a sweet, gentle en- 
trance of the upper strings and harp 
sentiment becomes more poignant and 
impetuously eager, but with no added 
brightness. A decided subsidence now 
takes place, and there come successively 
a simple andante and a dplorous one, 
which, in spite of their sincerity and 
warmth, expressed in the more tender 
instrumental voices, are not allowed to 
prevail, but: are overborne by the bit- 
terer and severer passions, which re- 
enter grimly and retain their sway to 
the end. The general effect of the move- 
ment intimates a grave and forceful na- 
ture lost in striving against persistent 
and irresistible enmities and potent ma- 
lignity of circumstances and environ- 
ment—not at all the languid Prince 
Henry of “The Golden Legend,”’ but one 
who would take the kingdom,of peace 
by storm and desperate stress or perish 
fighting. 

The second part takes up the fascin- 
ating episode in which Manfred, paus- 
ing near the charmed waterfall, lures 
by his spell the elusive Witch of the 
Alps, who brings him no encouragement 
and owns how ineffectual are her wish 
and willingness to serve him. It is bril- 
liant, shimmering and airy, with much | 
swift play of strings and whirling flute 
fizures, shot across with sharp phrases, — 
like the approach of quick, light, decide 
steps. 

The trio, entering with its clarinet 
solo and all colored delicately by the 
wooden wind, is pensive and later on 


| of an almost, impassioned melancholy. 


Russian Tschaikowsky. pro- 
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The return of the first manner brushes 
this away with its sparkling levity, but 
it soon dies sadjy away upon a short, 
lamentful melody of the oboe. 

The third part depicts the hour whe 
alone in the desolate mountains, still 
and soothed somewhat by the red 
‘pipes on the liberal air,’’ Manfred is 
nevertheless tempted to try for the 
death and oblivion which ever flees be- 
fore him with such peace as penny 
brood in the valley hamlets profo y, 
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can yet defy and compel. 
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on of the old sh 
and leads him a: 


at first is dreamy and almost 


hymn-like, the chief tone-color ~ being 


that of wooden wind and horns. The 
oboe sings idyllically over .a faint _mur- 
muring. as of a distant stream. Buta: 
fierce, hasty mood intrudes roughly and 
continues until the quaint song of the 
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pipes and the slow beat of a remote — 


church bell calm it into a pleasant 


placidity. 
last part Tschaikowsky, 


In the 


| 


in- | 


terpreting by his own fervid and strenu- — 


ous imagination, 


ph the scene in the subterranean 
puceee, the great Master of Evil, Ari- 


strangely metamor- | 


‘mones, to whom all the hosts of nether | 


spirits bond in fearful, solemn and 


{mposing reverence, but whom Manfred | 


the awful convocation of powerful men- 


Instead of | 


acing and base spirits, among whom ap- | 


nears the cold, deliberate, 
gure of Nemesis, there is a display of 
avowedly bacchanalian  reverly§ and 
tumult, as much more tempestuous and 
vehement than the scene of the furies in 
“‘Orpheus,’’ as Slavonic nature is flercer, 
hotter .and more emphatic than the 
uieter character of Gluck. Yet one 


mand, the hard, harsh opposition and 
the reluctant but most potent conces- 
‘sions of the Lord of Evil. For a 
mighty, March-like figure underlies the 


controlling | 


does not miss altogether the grim com- | 


| 


| already owed it many a merry, 


’ 


excitement and turbulences of the scene, | 


and there comes a moment when the 
brief, stern orders of Arimanes are inti- 
mated in the bold, imperious phrases of 
the bassoon. 


Again a sudden change of movement 


implies the apparition of Astarte, im- 
mediately followed by a recurrence of 
the andante con duols, associated with 
her in the first part. And this is fol- 
lowed in its turn by an instant transfer 
to the moment of Manfred’s death. The 
andante is interrupted by violence and 
filerceness, hinting at the last effort of 
‘the demoniac powers to overwhelm the 
fainting soul; but the consolation and 
courage of religion, borne in on the 
grave, broad strains of the organ, are 


-yviectorious over them and over death. : 


amd gentle peace prevails until the end 


comes softly and elusively. 


' “This symphony, poem, 


fantasy, or 
whatever one chooses to call it, is long, 
‘and requires unremitting attention. But 


we found it intensely interesting, per- 
'haps more so than some other listeners, 
because of close association and partici- 
‘pation in presentations of the poem, 
which helped us to feel meaning and 
'sympathy in the’ music, when it might 
have seemed only as an abstraction or 
-a@ study in fancy and in tone to others. 
Perhaps, because enough of the great 
Russian’s work is not known here. 
many pages were not what we should 
have expected.from Tschnikowsky, and 
did not sound like him, but rather as- 
similated themselves (in temper only, 
“not in thought or form) to Saint-Saens. 
Weber, an 
-seore is exacting, and calls for unusual 
‘instrumental combinations, but its use 


of them is legitimate, and its extreme | 


effects .do not seem_ unreasonable, 
‘forced or sensational. It is a work, in 
brief, to consider well when heard and 
afterward. 

. The performance was thoroughly fine 


even Mendelssohn. The | 


; | aT 7 
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tively. added, but 
omitting the second harp 

may be questioned... : 
‘More than one generation of Bos- 
tonians was brought up, so to speak, 


“on Mendelssohn’s ‘‘Midsummer Night’s 


Dream”’ music. An amusing page in 
Mr. Thomas Ryan’s reminiscences re- 
counts the blank amazement and un- 
belief that came with the first attempts 
to read the overture, which was _ in- 
continently laid aside until further in- 
formation should come from abroad 
about it, since assuredly no man in his 
senses could mean to set out with those 
bald, lonely little chords of the wooden 
wind and horn. Since’ then, what 
changes in. understanding and taste! 
Nothing was more popular soon after 
than that same overture; even with 
the youth at the Germania rehearsals 
and the full score, voices and all, has 
since accompanied and embellished the 
magnificent production of the play at 
the Boston Theatre and countless read- | 
ings of it by distinguished artists, | 
among them Fanny Kemble, the won- — 
-derful expositor, must needs stand first 
of all unto this day. a 

After the requirements of the ‘‘Man- 
fred,’”’ and the general thoughtlessness 
and gravity which it must needs induce, | 
this familiar, kindly, gay, fresh and 
lightsome monce sont mnie See oS 

7 ‘ earers . 

| delightfully | " cheer 

hour, and so could give themselves | 
ng m full enjoyment of it, sure that 
all must needs go well and that even a 
Rufus Choate could not “dilate with the 

ong emotion.” 
Withe orchestra played with easy Sweep | 
and lively feeling—but, after all, one) 
should hear an Italian orchestra laugh 
out the scherzo—and pealed out the. 
march in a spirit well becoming the 
season of marriages. 


The final programme follows many 


precedents, and will be taken entirely 
from Wagener, the selections and their 
order being printed below. Special 
notice is called to the fact that the first 
selection will be played without break, 
so that it behooves all who wish to hear 


amy of it, to arrive before it begins. . 


‘“‘Tannhauser,’’ overture, bacchanale and 
duet (Venus and Tannhauser) from the | 
first act, Paris version. | 

‘Die Meistersinger’’.... Walther’s Preislied | 

“Die Gotterdammerung’’— : | 
I. Duet (Siegfried and Brunnhbilde). 

Intermission. | 
II. Siecfried’s death. 
Ill. Funeral march, 
IV. Closing.scene. - 
Soloists—Fr]. Milka Ternina and Herr Andreas 
Dippel. 


Symphony Hall: Boston Symphony Or- 


‘Yrem) chestra 
The programme of the twenty-third sym- 


phony concert, given in Symphony Hall last | 


Saturday evening, was as follows: 
Tchaikovsky: ‘‘Manfred, 

ron’s Dramatic Poem, opus 58. 

(First time in Boston.) , 

Mendelssohn: Overture, Scherzo, and Wedding 

March from the Music to ‘‘A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream,’’ opus 61. 

In the year 1884 Mily Babakireff sug- 
gested to Tchaikovsky to write a composl- 
‘tion on Byron’s ‘“‘Manfred.’’ As _ Tchat- 
'kovsky did not take very readily to the 
suggestion, Balakireff pressed the scheme 
,more and more strongly upon him, telling 


him that it was the subject of all others — 


’Symphony after By- | 
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he consented. He soon laid out the plan of 


_& symphony in four movements—when the | 
composition was finished he called it “in | 


four scenes (en quatre tableaux)’’—and set 
to work. He was a whole year in writing 
it, and afterwards said that a year of his 
life had been lost! 


It is not quite easy to understand why | 


Tchaikovsky took so unwillingly to Balaki- 


reff’s scheme; one would have thought the | 


subject of *‘‘Manfred,’’ if only through the 
dominant element of gloom, would have 
appealed strongly tto his Slavic-Asiatic 
nature. But the pecullar selections he made 
from Byron’s poem show plainly enough 
that what might be called the core of the 


subject struck no very sympathetic chord in 


him; for he seems instinctively to have 
tried to get away from the gist of the 


poem as much as he in decency could. At 
_least one of the movements in his sym- 


phony treats of extraneous matter, which 
he tries to connect externally with Man- 
fred’s doings by a rather transparent sub- 
terfuge. Another movement, too, though 
it connects itself with the poem by taking 


the Fairy of the Alps for its subject matter, 


is developed out of all proportion to any 
part the Fairy plays in the poem. It was 


| Plainly the Fairy herself, or rather tthe 


mere fact of her fairyhood, that attracted 
him, not her relations to the hero. | 
The four “tableaux” of the symphony 
stand as follows: The first movement is 
headed: ‘‘Manfred’s wanderings and de- 
Spair’’; it is a tone-picture of mental an- 
guish and remorse, of the hero’s pangs of 
remembrance of Astarte, of his hopeless 
Struggle after oblivion It has none of the 
distinctive characteristics of symphonic 
form, a good half of it is in a slow tempo, 
its development is perfectly free. For 
which no one need be thankless! The sec- 
ond movement, which approaches the gen- 


eral form of the Scherzo with Trio, treats | 
of the Fairy of the Alps; it may be called 


a Tchaikovskian pendant to Berlioz’s ‘‘Fée 
Mab.” The third movement, a long, freely 
developed Andante, is called ‘‘Pastorale’’ 
in the score; it seeks to picture the ‘‘simple, 
free and peaceful life of the mountaineers” 
—the scene Of ‘‘Manfred’’ being laid in 
Switzerland, and that country being rich 


'in mountaineers, is the only connection be- 


tween the general scheme of this move- 
ment and the poem. In both the second 
and third movements, however, the theme 
which is associated with Manfred makes 
an occasional appearance. The fourth 
movement brings us into the subterranean 
halls of Arimanes; the shade of Astarte 
is evoked, and Manfred dies with obbligato 
organ. The first and larger part of this 


movement is a wild bacchanale of more 


and more infernal, black-art character. 
Such is the general plan of the sym- 
phony, which is developed to unusual di- 
mensions, often with enormous elaboration, 
and (even with some cuts) took just an 
hour in performance last Saturday evening. 
Of its musical character what shall I say, 


out of pure friendship for Balakir 


| 
| light. : 
| motntaineer life, could we not have been 


the blue sky, could only exclaim: 


1 as that!’’ 
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the thing has self-consistency. But I mt st 


own that I did not receive any impression — 


of heartily frank inspiration; much, if n st 


most of the music sounded tired. One point 
| struck me with especial force: aa 
| tirely Tchaikovsky’s instrumentation, with 


’ 
4 
. 


How 


| all its mastery over material means, all its 
| brilliance, force and infinite variety, rats 


sensuous beauty. Its dramatic purpose . 

so indomitable, so never-forgotten, it is 80 
bent upon being characteristic, it 
seems to have no thought left for being 


| ear-wooing. It is always powerful—as much 


so in the more delicate nuances as in 
flaunting primary colors—but too constantly 
strident, harsh, stern; never charming, 
never sensuous. No doubt, this can be in 


| a measure justified by the subject; but we 


listeners have ears, and those ears crave dé- 
Amid all that peaceful, simple 


that it 


r | 


| 
| 
} 


given one glimpse of the ‘Alpine glow,” | 


need it all have been so frugal of sensuous. 
color? The coloring almost throughout the 


work is as that of the Steppes on a dour 


day. 

But it was well worth while to give the 
symphony; it forges one more link in the 
chain that binds us to Tchaikovsky, opens 
one more window through which we can 
peer into his soul. When a man of his 
genius spends a year on a work, the world 
owes it a hearing. The performance 
seemed to me excellent: well-balanced, fer- 
vid, full of vigor. : 

Mendelssohn’s “Midsummer Night’s 
Dream” overture came like — well, what 
shall I say? I do not seem-to be in a 
poetic mood just now, for the only simile . 
that presents itself to my mind is that of 
a glass of cold soda water after a carouse 
of the most potent and not entirely whole- 
some arrack punch! I seem to be like Ding- 
well, in ‘‘More Happy Thoughts,’’ who, 


_ when he saw a companion looking ecstati- 


cally up to the fleecy clouds sailing across 
*“‘Noth- 
ing makes you feel so all mops and brooms 
The Mendelssohn selections were 
admirably played, and evidently much o6n- 
joyed. 

The next programme, the last of the sea- 
son, is wholly made up of selections from 
the works of Richard Wagner. Is is: Over- 
ture, Bacchanale, and scene between Tann- . 
hiuser and Venus, from the first act of 
“Tannhiuser”’ (Paris version); Walther’s 
Preislied, from ‘‘Die Meistersinger von. 
Niirnberg;’’ Siegfried’s parting from Briinn- 
hilde, Intermezzo (‘Siegfried’s ‘“Rhein- 


| fahrt”), Siegfried’s Desth, Funeral March, 


and Closing Scene, from “Gdétterdéme- 
rung.” Miss Milka Ternina and Mr. An- 1 
dreas Dippel will be the singers. ae 
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MME. TERNINA 
As AXunary. 


Symphony Hall. 
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SEASON 1900-01. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 


Mr. WILHELM GERICKE, Conductor. 


AAIV. CONCERT. 


[Last of the Season. | 


SATURDAY, MAY 4, AT 8, P. M. 


Wagner Programme. 


‘“TANNHAUSER.”’ OVERTURE, BACCHANALE, anp SCENE 
between Tannhiuser and Venus, from Act I. 
(Paris Version. ) 


“DIE WALKURE. SIEGMUND’S LOVE SONG. 
INTERMISSION. 


“‘GOTTERDAMMERUNG,”’ I. SIEGFRIED’S PARTING FROM BRUNNHILDE. 
II. SIEGFRIED’S DEATH. 
III. FUNERAL MARCH. 
IV. CLOSING SCENE. 


Soloists: 
Miss. MILKA TERNINA. 


Mr. ANORBAS DIPPEL. 
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SEASON 1900-01. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


Mr. WILHELM GERICKE. Conductor. 


AAIY. CONCERY. 


|Last of the Season. | 


SATURDAY, MAY 4, AT 8, P. M. 


Wagner Programme. 


‘“TANNHAUSER.” OVERTURE, BACCHANALE, anp SCENE 
between Tannhiuser and Venus, from Act I. 
(Paris Version. ) 


‘DIE WALKURE. SIEGMUND’S LOVE SONG. 
INTERMISSION. 


MME. TERNINA ‘‘GOTTERDAMMERUNG.” I. SIEGFRIED’S PARTING FROM BRUNNHILDE. 
As A’undry. [Il. SIEGFRIED’S DEATH. 
f III. FUNERAL MARCH. 
IV. CLOSING SCENE. 
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Soloists: 
Miss MILKA TERNINA. 


Mr ANDOREAS DIPPEL. 
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Orchestra. 


Mr. WILHELM GERICKE, Conductor. 
OCTOBER 19, 1901. 


Opening Concert, 


Symphony Hall. 
SATURDAY EVENING. 


Twenty-First Season, 1901-1902. 
The 
Symphony 
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Aime Dunont. 
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Twenty-First Season, 1901-1902. 


Orchestra. 
GERICKE, Conductor. 


OCTOBER 19, 1901. 
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A Wagner Programme at the Final . 
Symphony Concert—Triumph for 
Milka Ternina. 


The symphony concert was turned into 
an operatic occasion 6n Saturday, and the 
season ended with a blaze of glory de- 
rived chiefly from the majesty of W: ig- 
ner’s ‘‘Goetterdaemmerung.”’ It began 
with Wagner’s revised version of the first 
part of ‘‘Tannhaeuser,’’ which we con- 
sider the poorest example possible of the | 
theorizing composer. Abraham sacrifiec- 
ing Isaac in response to religious duty 
and Wagner sacrificing the best coda in 
the overture repertoire in response to the 
demands of § centinuity, both appeal 
strongly to the imagination, but in the 
former case the sacrifice was prevented, 
while in the latter the composer was not , 
hindered from his fell design Rut we 
fail to comprehend just why any conduc- 
tor should aid and abet the crime, or why 
we should be compelled to pranee around 
upon the theorist’s hobby-horse. 

Even the square-cut melody of ‘‘Der 
toene Lob,’ the song in which Tann- 
haeuser pays homage to Venus, seems 
rather commonplace, almost as much so 
as the Bridal Chorus of ‘‘Lohengrin.”’ 

Of course one must allow something for 
the lack of scenic and costuming acces- 
sories in such a passionate scene. To 


have a dress-coated gentleman plead with fk 


a lady in full concert costume for permis- ®& 
sion to “leave these realms,” is not very s 
realistic. As the programme-book did 
not give the English of the scene we can 
offer a free translation as follows:— 
Venus-- 
“On why will you not longer stay 
Within this dieas.nt ‘valley, 
Where everything is beautitul 
Iuxeept the Corps de Ballet?’’ 
Tannnaeuser— 
“‘Alas, I could not linger here, 
Not :f the joys were double, 
I've had enough of Happiness, 
lL want a little Trouble.’’ 

After this a number of charming nymphs 
invited the knight to join them in the 
green-room, or, as they put it,— 

“Come to these Bowers.”’ 

All through this ecstatic and crotie scene 
Wagner keeps the thermometer at over 106 
in the shade and everything at high pres- | 
Sure, yet, when we seek the perfervid in | 
music, it is not to ‘‘Tatnnhaeuser,’’ but to 
“Tristan and Isolde’ that the connoisseur | 
will turn; the latter is much more sincere 
than the former. 

The vocalists of.the concert were Miss 
Milka Ternina and Mr. Andreas Dippel, 
and both were in excellent voice, although | 
both seemed to spare themselves during | 
| the first part of the concert, knowing that | 
the last part was to be of much greater 
worth, We did not like Mr. Dippel’s in- 


‘ Where the chorus stand 
phlegmatic array and state “Oh, Horror!” 
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subsequently. slowed to proper tombe He 
was applauded to the echo. Be 

Now came the crowning glories of “ 
concert; ‘‘Siegfried’s Death’ and the gre 
finale frem ‘‘Goetterdaemmerung.”’ 7 
Jippel did his best work in the wonderfule 
ly expressive measures which contain Sieg og 
fried’s last words. This hero does not di¢€ 
in such a lingering manner as Tristan, but e 
every phrase is pbrimful of pathos and 
heroism. And then comes tha: wonderful” 
orchestral recital which is called “Sieg: 
fried’s Funeral March,” although it ig 
more like a bardie story than a march, | a 
The manner in which this was played ig 
simply indescribable; it told of genius in: 
conductor nad orchestra alike; it woul¢ | 
have sent a German audience into a frenzy} 
and it again reminded us that, while Euro- 
pean Lands make constant incursions upon | 
these shores, all Europe is in blissful: 
ignorance of what great orchestral - ad- 
vances have been made in America; they 
will realize that they have lost the sceptre 
of supremacy, when our orchestra makeg 
it first ISuropean tour. 

The finale of ‘Goetterdaemmerung” is 
one of the greatest solos of the world; like 
the funeral music just described, it is a. 
summing-up, a gathering together of much 
of the mighty material that has preceded; 
it is the greatest solo epic in the soprang 
repertoire and is fit thus to be the climax 
and ending of the vastest musical work. 
ever written. Compare it with some of the 
finales, big and little, of other operas, the 
pyrotechnical finale of ‘“‘Somnambula,”’ the 
subway finale of ‘Aida,’ the shooting 
match of the “‘Huguenots,’” or those nu- 
merous endings of conventional operag 
in stolid and 
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and other equally impressive remarks, 
Flere one finds only a wronged heroine, 
fast in the web.of Fate; it is a supreme 
moment most grandly pictured, but it de« 
mands a singer of far beyond the average 
attainment both in intelligence, dramati@: 
intensity and vocal power. a 
Such a singer was in the role on this OC~. 
casion; Ternina is recognized as a great. 
artist, but she never achieved a greater 
height than was won in this performance; 
it was the triumph of a lifetime. | 2 
And the orchestra shared the triumph; 
not often in one’s career is it given to hear. 
such Wagnerian work; Mr. Gericke caught 
fire and gave the interpretation all aflame | 
with enthusiasm, but the cognoscentl } 
knew that it had been preceded with hers 
culedan preparation, that the elasticity an -| 
abandon of it all would never have been | 
possible withcut the most careful drills 
mastership beforehand. It was only na Be 
tural to find the audience indulging in a 
little frenzy of its own at the @nd of-the— 
concert and the season. At Jirst, Mr '" 
Gericke modestly insisted upon the | singer. 
accepting this tribute as her own, but loud 
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‘tried hard enough to bring the conductor 
jeut alone, that they might thank him for 
‘what he had done during this, and many 
“preceding seasons, but this he would not 
-accede to. : 3 


. Granting all the imitations, admitting 


that the subject-matter of our programmes 
has not always been as great as the rer- 
‘formances themselves, one can stiil affirm 
that Musical Boston owes to Mr. Gericke 
“a debt second only to that due to Mr. Hig- | 


ly 


-ginson. 


Program of the Last Concert of the | 
Twentieth Season Devoted to Se-| 
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$s audience | f 


y en- 
gh. these 
firmament. — 


selections 

“the Mas- 

He claimed that gross injustice 

was thus done: that these music- 
dramas were not like other operas, 
from which pieces could be cut out for 
general use and at pleasure; that the 
music-dramas shoul be iven as a 
whole, without cuts, and with scenery, 
costumes and action; and he talked, 
and he often screamed against the 
“outrage.’’@ He did not remember that 
Wagner writing in touching language 


|} about ideal performances and Wagner 
itching to hear even a portion of an'§ 


manner whatsoever were 
This in- 


act in any 
two very different persons. 
teresting Wagnerite forgot 
concerts in Paris, the grand 


the early | 
‘‘Musik- | 


‘honors 
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oO y nind of the he. 
et ong Stretches 
he singers have 

no excuse 


should be most 


dramatic 
sionate, 


and. pas- 


Why should not there be other tee 


cerpts in familiar concert use? Why 
should not the finale of “Siegfried” 1a 
Leard, with the great duet, to which 
in the opera the tenor comes after 


hours of song and chatter and explo-} 
| overture, the bacchanals, and the duet 


These thoughts are suggested’ by the} 


sions and listening to Mime. 


concert of last night The pieces them- 


selves are familiar and it would be im- |}: 
'| pertinent to 


discuss seriously their 
character. It is enough to say that the 
were borne away by 
Gericke and the orchestra. There 
might have been greatey;y elasticity of 
furv and wilder delirium in the Rac- 
chanale, but the orchestral perform- 
ance as a whole was one of extreme 
beauty, brilliance, imvressiveness. Mr. 


Gericke was applauded loudly, and af-! 
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for. staleness when they 


Mr. | than an eager, 


tempt of the goddess of all sensuous | | 
charms to fascinate and retain the | 
- elusive affections of a quondam devotee, 
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“Co neert use from his voluminous scores 

aren has long been familiar to Boston audi- 
of} e 


neces and recorded with approval and 


affection or discontent and censure on |}. 


the tables of judgment. ; 
The selections made represented three 


operas and were so disposed as to di-. 


vide the programme into three parts. 
First came ‘“Tannhauser,’ in the 
natural and unbroken sequence of the 


between Venus and Tannhauser, which 
always appears to us more like a scene 
between Xanthippe and Socrates, or at 
least between Katherine and Petruchio, 
longing, seductive at- 


The prize song from the ‘‘Meistersing- 


er,’’ which is quite as hackneyed, but 


not so intrinsically prosaic and tedious 


lections From Operas by Wagner 
—Ternina and Dippel the Singers. 


The program of the 24th and last con- 
| cart of the Symphony Orchestra (20th 
series), Mr. Gericke conductor, at Sym- | 
Phony Hall, last night, was made up, 
of these pieces from operas of Wag- | 


auffuehrung’’ at Vienna in 1862 when. 
excerpts from ‘‘Die Meistersinger”’ and. ter 
“The Ring’ were performed to the ;, out 4 ri | 
keen distress of Papa Hanslick. Wag- ' but M>. FY ppel. who had sung in the | 
ner had insisted so earnestly on the. | preceding selections, heard this Jqgud, 
necessity of complete performances on clear call as for him. He acknowledged 
the stage, that he was naturally an it punctiliously each time, and Mr. 
easy mark for the shafts of all that Gericke, with characteristic modesty, 
had been provoked by his arrogance Stood quietly by consenting. 
|ner: Overture, Bacchanale, and Duet | and xackiess Spancls. fee C ose ; ane Prof snacrs came teases the 
; | ; fac 1at within a few a iong and exhausting operatic 
nee “a ee ae ie faley ; years Vincent d’Indy was reproached |} S€ason. Mr. Dippel showed urimis- 
Sm aRCUsEr weer version, | because he allowed certain portions of | takably the wear and tear, and in con- occasion by the augmentation of the 
| Slegmund s Love Song from ‘Die Wal- } his opera ‘‘Fervaal’ to be performed | ventional concert-dress and without the; prass choir. for Wagner seems unable to 
| kuere;”’ Duet of Siegfried and Bruenn- |; in concerts at Paris before the work | liberty and the license of action he give due expression to his stronger feel- 
‘hilde, Siegfried’s Death, Funeral march, || W@8_ P! oduced as a whole. The ob- | also showed that he had forgotten some jt ings, whether of solemnity, gravity, 
RTCA bin ie “Cixi terdaemme- jectors said that a performance of frag- | of the elementary principles of vocal woe, aspiration or triumph, without the 
2 ments was unworthy of the musician | art. Seldom if ever did he sustain a} help of a great force of brass, as. is 
rung. who wrote in accordance with the high tone; seldom was a_ tone properly | plainly exemplified in this funeral music, 
It was the custom some 20 years ago |}ideas expressed by Wagner. D’Indy placed: too often his singing was mere! more than half of whose specially cited 
for conductors in Berlin to present pro- 


he was eiled 


March | 
three times, | 


the Wuneral 


as Pogner’s address, was to follow cai a 
imperiously two or 


but for it was pleasantly substitute 
Siegmund’s song of love and spring 
which always brings such joy and re- 
lief to the first act of the ‘‘Walkure.”” 
The duet of parting between Brunn- 
hilde and Siegfried began the last group, 
drawn from the ‘“Gotterdammerung,’’ 
and was followed by Siegfried’s death, 
the funeral procession and the final 
scene of the tragedy. 

The orchestra was adapted for the 
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brodener 
Closing Programme Contains 
Only Works of Wagner. 


ence, the Tannhauser duet conveyed 
what the composer must have meant it 
to carry. The orchestra was restrained 
with admirable reserve, and the singers 
could express untrammelled and uncom- 
pelled what they wished. . Therefore, 
there were to be found and felt in 
Venus the soft persuasion, the great 
incredulity, the sudden burst of scare 
and, finally, the desolation and the woe 
which the scene includes, and Tann- 
hauser could rise from his clinging in- 
fatuation and laudation for the goddess 


As 


Selections Chosen Represent Three 
Operas—“Tannhauser,” “Meister- 
Binger”’ and “Walkure”’” Gems— 


A TT ae 


ugulation, 
performances of fragments long before the collar and elbow kind. He is a/| é inte nh} 
the operas were heard on the stage, useful, obliging tenor with a large | haere hi aig Sanya 4 gens « OpOn. amg an 
one composer—Beethoven, Mozart, Men- d he also said: “If I hav iv ¢ Vs | “ply bate eit ya. aa Ae 
Me abe Pp a ce , ; an a Sa lave given a ‘ the programme there came Miss ‘Ter- 
eissohn, Schumann, Schubert, Haydn not yet thought it worth while to ' 
—and I believe there were alicia fae it is because—how shall I explain it?— learn thoroughiy the art of tone pro- | Mr. Gericke’s understanding, 
because I have no feeling of coquetry duction. At present his vocal senti- | command and wise reserve were well 
Fr 5 about the performance of my work in 
Tench conductors have tried ‘‘Saint- grotesque. gramme, and the greater freedom and 
Saéns concerts’ and ‘‘Massenet con- || true part to be played by an artist is Nor was Ternina at her best, although § fulness which he has gr J 
” to create the work; and once this is sh as alw: ; merken iy etae é has grown to encaur 
certs” as well as concerts exclusively done, completely done, whether the sie was always artistic in phrasing, | age were felt respectively in the bac- 
not inclined toward exaggeration of 6 “ac ” ry’ 
Mr, Thomas in Chicago this season }} graving, in a word, from the moment | tone or sentiment. But the quality of OF etieté thee he eel? ie a 
Save a “Beethoven Cycle.”’ that a work exists, the artist has a the voice of last night showed, and lay of the owe of the orchestra 
The composers who bore an audience | Tight to free himself absolutely from | ake a waa : 
| son which was for her a succession of 
ward. If the work is goo a tik “ audience knew the music and appre- 
undoubtedly Beethoven, 'schaikowsky | ful, it will live as a whole, in spite of abienra sist waa cate seg at Bak sm hp tren 
Br "Bis Jel an ee faithful the mutilations and outrages of traf- Philip Hale, Artists who are wont to have the in- 
fledged mahatmas of the "cult. would b nine in ti 'taaatinatsh roundings must feel themseives at a | 
enjoy—but “enjoy” is here a_ too Sith wiocntnn wil MVR On bteee, disadvantage when they have to con- | 
frivolous word—would appreciate and fyjness.” Ar tent themselves with merely singing | 
ae Aa Ae 
hannes, the son of the double-bass may well rejoice in well , ate scenes as the above; the ‘‘Walkure”’ 
te hak Indeed I remember a Sym- Wagner WB sang And it Pm age air " py ere nt It is only an out- 
a =f concert here in April, 1897, when extreme statement to say that. a better pouring of song, pure and simple. But 
especially dismal pieces by Brahms— ‘operas will follow certain co} ‘ themselves and their resources well and 
among them the “Vier ernste Soraancens than in the anata. normed gave apposite dramatic power, intensity 
Gesaenge.”’ But that concert was in of Boston, New York, or London. For and vividness to the scenes assigned 
teous obligation of thus paying him BS > Cer- 
| enerect enlarged the resret, caused by ba nd ge  euilc-dvamike Gi ea cne? 
news of his death. Mozart and adequately produced? The stage man- 
r names are thrice honorable, but , formanees of the Grau company last 
an evening of nothing but Mozart? | month were always indifferent and at 
Mr. Gericke Again. 
“Evening with Mendelssohn,” although | Damrosch sut as conductor simply be- 
ty overture to “Fingal’s Cave” is one | cause a fashionable clique in New ‘York | There is nothing to be said by way of 
OL Mie nl dod beautiful things in this | had demanded his elevation to the dang- | ‘critical comment on such a programme 


answered that Wagner allowed concert and his phrasing was of: jllustrative motives depend for their in- | 
8rams devoted each to the works of 
repertory, and it is a pity that he has_ 
fragment to the Opéra for concert use “ | nina and Mr. Dippel. 
oo. | skill, 
pohr eévenings.’”’ Of late years me i 
-nt and his vocal passion are almost | - 
public. I have thought the chief and ~ {| Shown in his direction of this pro 
for the music of Wagner or Beethoven. | work be a picture, a siatue or an fee emotional with genuine emotion, and | chanale and the more serious portions 
naturally, the severe work cf a sea- || which evident] , . 
, : , ap Big hind ly realized how well the 
the>least at such entertainments are | Ga Tt the Wonk ioe pPen after 
the full- fickers in art. If it is a bad work no citement Of. action And sens a 
THE SYMPHONY CONCERT. 
erp a concert to the sole glory of The discriminative lover of Wagner : from cold sheets of music such passion- 
rogram was composed of some jnderstanding of portions of Wagner's the singers of last evening commanded 
memory of the composer, and the cour- where—except in a few German cities nem the Paanhndeor dave onnanae 
Htaydn and Schumann and Schubert— agement and the mounting in the per- 
Review of the Season’s Work— 
Wild horses could:not drag nie to “An | times, saamelessly bad. Mr. Walter 
srcial world. A fascinating ; erous position. The music-dramas were as ended last night the 20th symphony 


rogram might egqsily | literal itched upon the 
ta concert ‘was not | they had boon hacked and wants pe" | season. It was all taken from Wagner, 
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ner concert, 


where. 


» constituted the usual three equal 


Yises there with a sharpish pitch. 


ftuation. In the later selections the 
ng was no less fine, earnest, warm 
an jirue. and received | the heart est 
. We can re | 

eager if, indeed, any quite so 
good. i : 

The resume of the season’s work 
stands on about the usual plane, so far 
as figures go. The works performed 
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numbered 94, an average total, with an 
average percentage of novelties, 16 works | 


having had their first Boston perform- 
ance and other two having been pup- 
licly played here for the first time any- 
he concerts with soloists have 
been, as is customary, three out of ev- 
ery four, and vocalists, pianists and 
performers on other instruments have 
: roups, 
‘onl hree members of the orchestra, 
0 iy Kneisel, Schroeder and Adam- 
owski, having been chosen to share the 
special honors, and only one stranger 


whom it appeared right to consider emi- | 


nent having been presented—Mr. Hugo 
Becker, the other artists of high rank 
being approved acquaintances, not all 
of whom attained the altitude of some 
of their own previous performances. 

A reasonable number of other than 
German composers were granted hear- 
ings—the proportions being German 23, 
French 7, American, including residents 
of foreign descent, 5, Russian 3, Italian 
2, English 1. Of the new works brought 
forward not all deserved the honor paid 
them, as has been considerately said 
of them in these columns when they 

eared in turn. 
ot may be well to note that the first 
concert of the 2ist season is appointed 
for the 19th of next October, and that 
Mr. Gericke is again named as the con- 
ductor. 


Something may perhaps be said here 
not improperly upon a topic which has 
been talked about lightiy and curious- 
ly, and in regard to which many ques- 
tions have been asked and many opin- 
ions compared, namely, the general ef- 
fects reciprocally produced by orchestra 
and hall and their resultants for the 
listeners. There is no need of saying 
that nohody expected to receive in the 
new hall exactly such impressions as 
had come upon him in the old one, and 
some differences have been noticed, 


which various people have attributed 


to diverse causes. 


It should be noted, at the outset, that 


the new hall duplicates the old one in 


what would naturally be considered its 
principal elements he cubie contents 
of the two rooms are almost the same, 
and the three dimensions vary only by 
‘an inconsequential percentage of a foot 
or two The new ceiling is ribbed with 
heavy: beams like the oid one, and the 
Walls are similarly recessed and but- 
tressed, 
to be smooth around the lower 
that in front 
that the second 
The 
construction of the stage alone is 
markedly diffgrent, the platform being 


portion and shape, save 
they are deeper and 


inclosed in an almost rectangular and | 


. celled niche. 


_ Now in every building, however har- | 
monic it may be as a whole, there are — 


particularly favorable and unfavorable 
‘Places for the volume, clearness and 
purity of musical sound, and for the 


Stinctness of instrumental 


aut his. preferential seats accordingly. 
"0 


7 


a doubt measurably true, — 


Ay ag- 


acoustics. 


' ever clear, but a 


except thdt they are allowed ‘| 
floor, | and 


The balconies are nearly of the old pro- | 


or vocal | 
articulation. Every frequenter of thea- | 
tres and concert halls knows this, picks | wan uti tor Ane mualG at that thibote, 


bjects to sitting in any unusual | 
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Judging now by the experience of a 
single season, it appears that there are 
minute but still appreciable differences 
between what one gets in this new build- 
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ing and what he expected to get, argu- | 


ing from his long acquaintance with the 
old room, Curiously enough, the most 
proncunced of these differences are n»o- 
ticeable chiefly in the very parts of the 
auditorium which were expected to he. 
as of old, perhaps the most satisfactory 
to the connoisseur and the critical ama- 
teur—that is to say, in the front of the 
upper balcony and in its corners over- 
hanging the stage. ‘‘How it came, let 
doctors tell,’’ but there is no other way 
of accounting for this than by charging 
it to some inexplicable mystery of 


Over the stage the orchestra now 
sounds a little too near, positive and 
forceful; at the opposite end it sounds 
ittle too remote, un- 
assertive and possibly faint. In both 
cases the relative proportions to be re- 
garded between the constituents of the 
orchestra, as also between the tone 


'colors and the degrees of force called 


seem able to main- 


for by composers, , 
but in the one 


tain themselves fairly: 


case there is an apparent magnifying, 


and in the other a minimizing of the 
extremes of the dynamic scale. To meet 
this double discrepancy by mental 
udaptiveness is not difficult; to resolve 
it by any alteration in the manner of 
performance would be impossible. 
Greater forcefulness, for the sake of a 
few distant auditors, would become ex- 
cess for the nearby listeners, while any 
further subordination for the latter 
would become absolute faintness for 
the former. It is a difficulty which the 
reader (in a melodrama especially) has 
often to contend against. If he reads 
loudly enough to satisfy the far away 
people whose faces he watches for his 
guide in utterance, those just: below the 
piatform will think he bellows, while, if 
he modifies his manner to thelr iste 
and comfort, the others will wider 
what he is trying to say. The only thing 
is to regulate performance by an aver- 
age and tried standard, make it good 
and well graduated in itself, and let 
acoustics and listeners settle any little 
passing discrepancies: between them. 
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It is also well to remember that weak- 
ness, insufficiency and the suppression 
of tone are among the worst of faults— 
far worse, indeed, than something too 
much of power, emphasis and fullness. 
There is no greater stickler for delicacy 
in song than Tosti, yet he once turned 
sharply to a pupil who was working 
conscientiously upon something gentle 
soft, with: ‘‘Madame, when I say 
pianissimo, I don’t mean inaudible!’’ 
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Tf this he done, and a normal corre- | 


spondence maintained between the hall 
and the band, any little dissatisfactions 
and their expression will soon pass 
away. All the world knows that a 
slight change of residence will gener- 
ally cure the asthma, and so a removal 
of a few rows one way or another will 
undoubtedly put a not quite content 
‘listener into just about as comfortable 
' conditions as he enjoyed at the old 
Music Hall. And yet how many people 
used to growl about that, complaining 
that they were deafened gr unable to 
hear much of anything, that the place 


ductor misunderstood, misread and mis- 
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tected 


re 
a studied form an 
is a building for which to 


' and to make much of, for Boston will 
| Wait long ere a companion or successor 


shall be erected. nstead of hastily 
finding petty faults with it or with the 


_conductors who lead orchestra, chorus 


/season in new Symp 


sited in the ‘*Tannhausger’’ music. 


|| or military band upon its platform, it 


will be better for whoever may not 
be rfectly satisfied with his one sea- 
son's acquaintance to study the room 
and its properties a little further, until 
he shall find by absolute test the point 
where everything sounds right to him, 
as undoubtedly he will be able to do. 


SLerhe— 
LAST SYMPHONY CONCERT. 


The last Symphony program for the 
Season of 1900-01 was devoted entirely 
to Wagner’s compositions. Mme Melka 
Ternina and Mr Andreas Dippel were 
the soloists and the selections were 
the overture, Bacchanale 
from the first act of ‘*Tannahuser’’: 
Siegmund’s love song from ‘‘Die Wal- 
kure’’ and four excerpts from ‘‘Die 


Gotterdammerung.”’ The orchestra was | 
augmented in the brass contingent and. 


a double quartet of local singers as- 


long and classic 


nificent orchestral work of Mr Gericke’s 


| players was adequately supplemented by 
| the performance of the soloists, both of 


them being among the foremost. inter- 
preters of Wagner’s compositions. 
Mme Ternina was in excellent voice 


fect. Mr Dippel was nearly as satisfac- 
tory and he certainly appeared to better 
advantage, vocally, than he did in opera 
a month ago when he sang the roles of 
Tannhauser and Siegmund. ‘The duet 
between Venus and the minstrel knight 
was particularly enjoyable. Ternina’s 
interpretation of Venus’ music being 
characterized with a beauty of tone and 
warmth of expression that typified per- 
fectly the passion and womanliness of 
Wagner’s voluptuous heroine. Mr Dip- 
pel’s best work was in the Siegmund 
love song, which he sang tunefully and 
with artistic expression. General com- 
mendation is due each artist for their 
Share in the vocal parts of the “Got- 
terdamerung”’ music. The singers were 
rapturously applauded and Mme ‘Ter- 


© a © 4 ‘ * i 
nina received some elegant floral trib- | mark, Eriill, Bruckner, did not enlarge 


utes, 

The work of the orchestra should 
have satisfied the most ultra-Wagnerite, 
for throughout the concert naught but 
praise was due the players. Charming, 
yet grotesque, was the Bacchanale of 
“Tannhauser’; the mournful ‘Sieg- 
fried’’ music was performed with im- 
pressive dgnity and volume of tone and 
in the funeral march, so-called, every 
motif was presented most vividly. The 
splendid ensemble playing of the or- 
chestra never found better illustration 
than in the closing proered of the first 

ony hall. 

During the season 94 compositions have 
been given, Wagner leading the list 
with 10. Beethoven is represented with 
8, Brahms 6, Schumann 5, Dvorak, Liszt, 
Mozart and Schubert 5 each. Of sym- 
phonies there were 22; suites and sere- 
nades 7; overtures, preludes and sym- 
phonic poems 30; concertos and instru- 


. . "9°. } remaining 22.. M 
ts simple | unusual distinction of a 


d tons, it 


and scene : 


ve +e | 
| program closed the 
| 20th Symphony Season with a dignity ~ 
befitting the high standard of Boston’s 
.§rand musical organization, and the mag- 


miscellaneous num ‘making 
me Ternin Rag 
earin | 

as a soloist and compositions hy F. 

Converse and Gustav Strube were 
given at the concerts for the first time 
anywhere. Aside from these two works 
17 were played for the first time in this 
city. Eighteen soloists were heard, 


; Pianists representing one-third of the. 


number, 
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"T° HE musical season. of 1 


"01 was 


~ distinguished first of all by the 


dedication and use of Symphony 


Hall. This hall is convenient in 


many ways; it is, no doubt, safe; it 


serves to display handsomely an audi- | 


ence, and it is a fact that the audience 
at Symphony concerts. has paid more 


' 
| 


than ordinary attention to dress; but 


either the system of ventilation is not 


yet in working order, or the system is 
not thoroughly understood by those who 


run it; and the acoustical properttes, in. 


Spite of Mr. Sabine’s brave pamphlet 
illustrated with diagrams and figures, 


are by no meansSatisfactory to either 


musicians or hearers. 

The dedication of 
was attended with pomp and ceremony 
—oOriginal poem—and who remembers 
one line of it?—address—presence of 
foreign music critics—and a remarka- 
bly good performance of Beethoven’s 
great mass under Mr, Gericke, who had 
drilled the chorus until it made the 
nicest dynamic distinctions. Nor -will 


: the exquisite singing of Clementine d 
and sang her music with splendid ef- | 


Vere-Sapio soon be forgotten. 

Now that the 24 concerts are over, it 
may be seen that Mr. Gericke was 
reasonably liberal in the selection of 
novelties. The chief of the works new 
to us were Taneieff’s ‘‘Oresteia’’ over- 
ture, Converse’s ‘‘Festival of Pan,” 
Van der Stucken’s “‘William Ratcliff,” 
Loeffier’s revised ‘‘Death of Tintagiles,” 
d’Albert’s ’cello concerto, Charpentier’s 
“Impressions of Italy,’’ Strube’s Rhap- 
sody, Tschaikowsky’s ‘‘Manfred.’”’ Han- 
del’s concerto in D minor for organ 
concerto might have given way to a 
work for organ and orchestra by Boéll- 
mann, Guilmant, or cven Rheinberger, 
Untamiliar pieces by Dvorak, Gold- 


the good opinion previously entertained, 
The performance of Mr. Brockway’s 
suite was a sop to those who wish 
something by an American at each con- 
cert—or at least once a_ fortnight. 
Réntgen’s gloomy Ballad has_ been 
played in other cities, although it is 
not new. Mr. Dohnanyi’s piano con- 
certo took a prize at Vienna, What 
could the others have been like? 
Cowen’s “Idyllic’? symphony tested the 
sincerity of the Anglomaniacs in the 
audience, and at the same time made 
converts to the Boer cause, Brijll’s. 
‘‘Macbeth”’ turned the hero into a ad= 
vertisement for Scotch snuff introdu ed 
pleasantly into operetta.’ Weingar 

ner’s symphony was a disappointme 


Symphony Hall | 
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‘Surely the third symphony ~of Saint- 


\Saéns was worth doing if only for the 
‘sake of the workmanship, although the 
‘musical thought itself is not distin- 
‘guished. Eut any season that knew 
‘the production of the pieces by Tan- 
eiéff, Loefiler, d’Albert (cello concerto), 
‘Charpentier, Strube and Tschaikowsky 
“cannot justly be called uneventful. 


And remember that there were many | 


excellent 


performances of 
pieces. | 


familiar | 


* Among the soloists were these sing- | 
‘ers: Ternina, Melba, Schumann-Heink, | 


1 Dippel; Campanari; violinists, Maud 
“Powell, Kreisler, Kneisel, T. Adamows- 
‘%ki—Mr. Loeffler proved his generosity 
as man and artist by giving. his place 
‘to’-Mr. Kreisler; ‘cellists, Schroeder, 
‘Bécker; pianists, Bauer, Dohnanyi, Aus 
‘Der Ohe, Godowsky, Gebhard, Whit- 
‘ing; organist, J. W. Goodrich. This list 
is one of high average. Gabrilowitsch 
‘might have been added to the pianists, 
‘especially as his only performance with 
orchestra in this city was handicapped 
‘by an incompetent conductor. Ternina 
at her first appearance unwisely chose 
@ moth-eaten aria by Lachner, and 
Melba’s star shone with diminished 
brilliance, as also later in opera; nor 
was Aus Der Ohe at her best. 

The orchestra itself, on the whole, 
maintained its reputation, although in 
certain respects, as in the bassoons 
und. tuba, the personnel might be im- 
proved, irs Sah 


- 


- Boston’s Experience. 
‘To THE EDITOR or THE Sun—Sir: In tne 


grand opera. New York city has an institu- 
tion which has become famous, though un- 
doubtedly the bounty provided by the stock- 
holders, who are people of means (and there- 
fore of society or fashion), keeps the enter- 


‘prise alive. 


‘Here in Boston we have an institution as 


‘well known in musical circles as the New 
York. organization is, though differing from 


it.in. being purely orchestral. A prominent 


banker for several years drew on his own 


purse to cover the deficiencies. But. when 


“the fact became known that the leaders of 


gociety were conspicuous as subscribers, 
ere Aa So-and-So must have a certain. 


; sat f the rehearsal and a different seat 
he concert and so on, then eve’ y would- 
‘be follower of. society awoke and at once 
‘there’ was a liberal offering of premiums 
for ‘being in the presence of the select, wit 

‘the .res 


hat to-day the balance in the 
anal pr a obably on the right side, differ- 
e New York organization, ap- 
parently, in this respect. Let the elect for 


‘some reason or other withdraw their presence 


‘and support. and, in the opinion of the writer, 
interest will eventually cease. M. 
. ‘Boston, April 11. 


| 


| 
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Symphony Hall: 
chestra 


The twenty-fourth, and last, Symphony | 
Concert of this, our orchestra’s twentieth, | 


season was given in Symphony Hall last 


Saturday evening, the programme being | 


made up wholly of selections from the 
works of Richard Wagner. It was: 


*‘Tannhiuser’’—Overture, Bacchanale, and Scene 
‘between Tannhiuser and Venus in Act IL 
(Paris version). 

**Die Walkiire’’--Siegmund’s Love Song. ; 

“Gétterdimmerung’’ — Siegfried’s Parting from 
Briinnhilde, Siegfried’s Death, Funeral March, 
and Closing Scene. 

The singers were Miss Milka Ternina, Mr. An- 
dreas Dippel, and a chorus of twelve ladies. 


It was rather diverting, to one person at 
least, to find the single individual who had 
been protesting for years against the now 


universal custom of prefixing the definite 


article ‘to the title of Wagner’s ‘“Gotter- 
daimmerung”’ announcing it as ‘Die Gdot- 
terdimmerung”’ on the programme he him- 
self had made out! But proofreading is an 
art which at times delights in laughing 
years of experience to scorn. 

The programme, with the exception of 
the “‘Tannhiuser” overture, was, number 
for number, the same as the one given by 
Mr. Gericke years ago, with Mrs. Lilli Leh- 
mann and Mr. Kalisch as singers. An ex- 
cellent Wagner programme in its way— 
, characteristic and highly to be enjoyed. 

Perhaps the most interesting part of it 
' was the selections from the ‘‘Paris’’ ver- 
sion of ‘‘Tannhiauser,’’ enlarged from the 
original version by Wagner in 1861 for the 


production of the work at the Académie de 


Musique. I believe this was the first time 
the whole of this amended version had been 
given in this city. At the earlier concert 
referred to above the curtailed overture 
was omitited. At one of the performances 
of the Grau Company, at the Boston The- 
atre some years ago, the overture was 
given in its curtailed form, and also the 
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oston Symphony Or- | 


new Bacchanale; but not, if I remember . 


aright, the additions to Scene 2, between 


Tannhiduser and Venus. One point in these | 


additions is interesting. Wagner of course 
wrote the new text in German; it is pub- 
lished in the second volume of his col- 
lected writings and poems, with the follow- 
ing footnote: ‘‘The first two scenes are 


‘given here according to the later version, | 


which the authar wishes to be regarded as 
the only authentic one, even for perform- 
ance.’”’ This new text shows almost as 
great an advance in poetic technique as the 


new music does in the technique of compo- 


sition. But the curious part of the mat- | 
ter is that Wagner did not really write the | 


new music to it, but directly to Nuitter’s 


French translation thereof. The result is . 


that the music does not fit the German text 


at all; for performance in German, the > 
French text had to be retranslated into that | 


language (probably, by Wagner himself), in. 


order to fit the music; and this retransla- 
tion is about as sorry a piece of work as 


can well be imagined, giving no idea of the | 


i 


| 


y 
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time Wagner wrote music to a French 
translation to a German original, the first 
being his song written to the French ver- 
Sion of Heine’s ‘“‘Die beiden Grenadiere.”’ 
Tt has been objected to this “Paris” ver- 
sion of the first two scenes of act one’ of 


*“Tannhiuser’’ that the music, written after. 
sharply. 


“Tristan und Isolde,” contrasts too 
in style with the remainder of the work. 
This objection is perfectly valid; only the 
curtailment of the overture is a real im- 
provement. Although it cuts out some of 
the most brilliant pages Wagner ever wrote 
it is really better for the opera as a whole: 


grims’ chorus, in the trumpets and trom- 
bones, in E major, with the whirling violin 
figure in redoubled tempo, throws the pil- 
grims’ chorus itself quite into the shade, 
when it is sung in E-flat major in the third 
act, with the violin figure in its original 
simpler shape. But the Bacchanale and the 
added music in the second scene start out 
too violently from the genera] frame of the 
work. This disadvantage is, however, not 
felt when the two scenes are given sep- 
arately, as they were last Saturday even- 
ing; one can enjoy the wondrous music 
without qualms as to what is to follow. 
But, when this ‘“‘Pans”’ version is given on 
the stage, with the rest of the opera, one 
cannot escape a suspicion that. poor Tann- 
hiiuser must feel that he’ has got into a 
very humdrum world indeed, after leaving 
the romantic atmosphere of the Venus 
Mountain for the bourgeois sentimentality 
of much in the earlier score. How stale, 
flat and unprofitable, for instance, Wolf- 


-ram’s ‘“Gegriisst sei uns, du kiihner Ssin- 
ger’ must sound to him, after Venus’s 


witching strains! 

Surely the Bacchanale is one of the most 
brilliant, in parts one of the most beautiful, 
things Wagner ever wrote. Throughout 
there is a distinction, and elegance in the 
music such as the composer hardly rose to 
before he wrote ‘‘Lohengrin,” certainly such 
as is quite foreign to most of the music in 
“Tannhiiuser.’’ One point struck me with 
peculiar force last Saturday evening, a 
point I had not thought of before. This is, 
what a striking similarity in general dis- 
position and expression there is between 
the second half of the Bacchanale—the 
love-making part—and the ‘Good Friday 
Spell” in ‘‘Parsifal.”” And, in making this 
comparison, I am, not thinking of the Good 
Friday music as we generally hear it at 
concerts, contrasted with other works less 
sumptuously orchestrated, but as it sounds 
at Bayreuth, in its proper frame; that is, 
far more like a beautiful pastoral than it 
does in tthe average concert-room. Of 
course, this similarity between two pieces 
of music written to scenes of diametrically 
opposite character is purely accidental; 
and the accident might be accounted for in 
various ways. It might, for instance, be 
brought forward as an argument to prove 
the general lack of definite .expressive 
power in. instrumental music. But quite 
another solution suggests itself to me: May 


“y] unconsciously exemplifying in his music the 
| close connection which is known to exist’ 
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‘a very similar—musical expression given 


do that! ad 
| But he sings too far back in his throat to. 


heaven knows she had an unsurpas 
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between religious emotion and sexual pa - 
sion? Here we have virtually the same—o 
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to the profound religiosity of the Good Fri- 
day scene in “Parsifal’’ and, the unbridled 
eroticism of the scene in the Venus Moun- 
tain in ‘“Tannhiéuser”’; the thing is both? 
physiologically and psychologically justi<” 
fiable, ie 


The rest of the programme, being more 
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familiar here than these two ‘‘Paris’’ scenes » 
from ‘‘Tannhauser,” calls for no special | 


1 comment. 
that famous return of the theme of the pil- | 


j 
| 
Mr. Gericke’s reading of the music, and | 
the performance by the orchestra, may 
fairly be called magnificent throughout. - 
Particularly noteworthy was the deep, ma- 
jestic impressiveness of the playing of the. 
so-called Funeral March from “Gétterdim-_ 
merung;’’ noteworthy, because this impres- 
siveness was obtained without any undue | 
dragging of the tempo. The extraordinary 
commingling of themes at the end of the 
Closing scene was given with beautiful 
clearness; without the music's losing a jot 
of its grandeur, one could appreciate Wag-_ 
ner’s well-nigh superhuman technique in> 
writing it. : 

Miss Ternina covered herself with ac- 
customed glory in all she sang. In the won- | 
drous Venus music she was ever the god- 
dess, never for a moment descending to the | 
mere coquette, with all the acuteness of her 
passionate expression. The profound wo- 
manliness of her delivery of Brinhilde’s 
part in the scene with Siegfried—yet with 
still an occasional touch of the Valkyria— 
was beyond words; and to what heights of 
grandeur did she not soar in that speech ™ 
over Siegfried’s body? Hers was great | 
singing in every respect. a 

Mr. Dippel has every qualification for do- 
ing justice to his share of the music, ex- 
cept the important one of knowing how to 
sing. He has intelligence, fire, tenderness, 
dramatic force; he has, too, an admirable 
voice. Only, he does not know how to use. 
it. He does not go so far as some of his 
fellow-countrymen, blocking his voice by ’ 
trying to tickle the roof of his mouth with © 
the tip of his’ tongue; a proceeding which 
inevitably results in the well-known Ger-” 
man-tenor yawpD. He mercifully does not] 
He also sings generally in tune; - 


Py 


allow %f ‘his voice having any head re" 
sonance, his tones are dull and wooden, 
and he has no sustaining power. He is 
satisfied if he strikes a note; sustaining 
a melodic phrase he sedulously avoids—per- 
haps under the mistaken impression that 
legato and. sostenuto singing destroys the 


| voice, which it does not in the least, when 


done right, witness Jean de Reszke, There 
are more sore throats in unvocal barking» 
than in all the legato singing in the world; 
medical experts will tell you that, imme “S 
diately after singing Isolde or Briinhilde, ° 


Lilli Lehmann’s vocal chords were fou om 
to be as light a pink as a baby’s; re 
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“rich; for. beauty of tone, purity of intona- 
tion, and acute expressiveness it was sim- 
ply superb. And so ended one of the finest. 


concerts of the season. The enthusiasm 


of the audience was up to high-water mark, 
and both singers were repeatedly called 
out; but it took all Miss Ternina’s energy 
to force Mr. Gericke to take his share of 
the applause—a share that was plainly in- 
tended for him. W. F. A. 
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The last symphony rehearsal today! Too 
bad it isn’t warm and south-windy, that 


maids and matrons could have an opportu- 


‘showing of pretty toggery than our Sym- | 
phony Hall, and those who sit in the bal- | 


| 
| 
: 
' 
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nity to show and air their prettiest new 
summer gowns. 


Sometimes in May we do 
have days when a July raiment is the only 
proper one, and if this had chanced to be 
oné of them, Symphony Hall would have 


blossomed to look something as Horticultu- | 


ral Hall will at its grand opening. There 
never was a finer public background for the 


cony get a double blessing when the audi- 
ences don their best in the line of apparel 
and arrange themselves in the 
benches. Today the musical programme 
will be the best of the season to Wagner- 
ites and some others, and if it had oniy 
happened to be a rare instead of a raw 
May day, seeing would have been a blessing 
as well as listening. 
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He Is the Librarian of 
America’s Finest 
~ Orchestra. 


AN EMERGENCY MAN, 


‘Beside His Ordinary Work He 
Has to Supply Music for 
a “‘Request’’ Piece. 


¥t may not be generally known or 
®ven thought of by the thousands of mu- 
Bic lovers who attend the Symphony 
concerts in the winter and the ‘Pops’ 
in the spring that there is a decided ‘‘be- 
‘hindathe scenes”’ situation in connection 
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“the week. When the doors of Symphony" 
Hall are thrown open of an evening and 
those who have been standing in the 
rush line have secured their seats, they 
look. down. upon a platform perfectly 
arranged. Wach musician has his par- 
ticular chair, and upon the stand in 
front of it is his music between the 
covers of a neat folder. It looks easy 
to one who knows nothing about it. 
Or it-may not appeal to him who has 
no. thought of the detail and work 
necessitated by any concert that may 
be given. It requires’a deal of study 


and an amount of work hardly to be | 


realized, even when one has had an 
opportunity of inspecting the large 
library where the music is kept and 
talked with Mr. John Sauerquell, the 
librarian who has charge of it. 

When the members of the ‘‘Pop”’ con- 


| eert orchestra file upon the stage every- | 
thing for the evening is there, straight | 
Max Zach | 


. eteps to the conductor’s position he has , 
' the score of the first number of the 


as'a string. When Mr. 


programme before him, and the others 
| are close at hand. If the music were 
not properly arranged, what would hap- 
pen? Only those who have experienced 
the. frantic fear and terrifying search 
for a stray sheet of music, ,with the 
hands: of the clock moving onward 
eteadily to the hour of opening, know 
the importance and responsibility of the 
position of librarian. 


| ‘There are 50 musicians upon the stage 
awaiting the signal from Mr. Zach’s ba- 
ton. The programme usually consists of 
12 numbers and the possibility is that 
this will be swelled to sixteen before the 
evening is over owing to encores, With 
the various parts, embracing first violins, 
gecond violins, violas, violoncelli, con- 
trabassi, flauti, piccolo, oboi, corno An- 
glaise, clarinetti, bass clarinet, fagottl, 
eontra fagotto, corni, trombi, cornets a 
istons, tuba, timpani, harp, drums, cym- 
bals, triangle and tam-tam, the music, 
in sheets, numbers of an evening al- 
most. a thousand, and the handling of 
this amount calls for a man of cool head 
and a system perfect in every detail. 
All-this is found in the personality of 
Mr.. Sauerquell, who has had charge ot 
the Symphony music for a great many 
years as well as_ that for the ‘‘Pop” 
concerts, which today is his work. 
Upon the balcony of the hall, on the 
right hand corridor, the last room before 
the stairs leading down to the Massa- 
chusetts avenue exit are reached is the 
library. There is no mark to distinguish 
it, and yet within is stored all the music 
used by the orchestra, and here from 
early in the forenoon until late in the 
evening Mr. Sauerquell can be found at 
work with his records and the other du- 
ties of looking up new music and the 
gending of recent purchases to the 
binder. The library is one specially built 
for the purpose, and the conveniences 
are admirable and the system perfect. 


Tn the centre of the room is Mr. Sauer-. 


quell’s desk, beside that a table upon 
which. are the books of reference, the 
catalogues, etc. Upon the right wall are 
the or more racks for the music, 
each rack containing a number of sym- 
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Each musical number, whether sym- 
phony, overture, etc., has its number 


| upon the back of the stiff folder and 


the name of the composer. A smaller 
number in the left hand corner indicates 
the number of the score and makes it 
easy to pick from the library of scores 
that which goes to the conductor in 
connection with the other parts. In 
the index all the symphonies are ar- 
ranged alphabetically with the names 
of the compvusers and the character of 
the piece together with the number of 
the score. This system is followed in 
connection with all the other music. 

Each member of the orchestra has 
a folder with the name of the instru- 
ment he plays printed upon it. These 
are a working table for Mr. Sauerquell, 
but, of course, in many pieces the en- 
tire number is not required. For in- 
stance, in the violins two musicians play 
from a single sheet of music, as do 
the other ‘‘strings,’’ 
strument players have their own fold- 
ers.- or folios. In’ the library of the 
hall there is over $34,000 worth of music 
and new is being bought. each week. 
This is prepared for its place in the 
library. and then sent to the binder 
who makes the folios and binds the 
scores. A record is made in the index, 
and when it comes back it goes upon 
the shelf in its place, and can be found 
and used at any time without the 
slightest confusion. 

What is, during the winter, 
tists’ “‘green room’”’ is now 
porary 
the ‘*Pop’”’ concert orchestra. It is 
known as room “A,’’ and is directly 
back of the stage, with windows fac- 
ing the avenue, looking toward the 
Charles. The music is placed in piles 
upon the tables for the purpose, ac- 
cording to composers and the character 
of the piece, as in the library above. 
‘A table desk is in the centre of the 
room. and upon this the librarian works 
during the weeks occupied by the ‘‘Pop”’ 
concerts. As the programme of the 
concerts indicates, the music that is 
stored for the use of the ‘‘Pops’”’ is 
or a lighter order, and the management 
evidently intends to bring the standard 
of excellence in the.programme up to 
that which it had before the Spanish 
war. 


Mr. Sauerquell comes to the library 
early in the forenoon. He has his pro- 
gramme for the evening before him, 
and with his working folders he starts 
laying out the music. He begins with 
the first numberonthe programme. The 
first violin folder in hand, he places the 


the ar- 
the tem- 


sheet for the piece inside, together with 


the other first violin sheets, for there 
are several who call for that portion of 
the score. When he has laid out those 
parts he takes the next, the second 
violins, and so on down the list of 
instruments, until he has the niece com- 
plete. These folders being placed face 
down during the operation of distribu- 
tion, by turning them over he has them 
{n the order desired for the second num- 
ber. Thus he goes through the entire 
programme, and when he has finished, 
each musician has - within the folder, 
that is placed upon the stand before 
which he plays, all the parts for the 
3; programme. These folders 
are distributed in the afternoon, so that 
“the stage is set’? and ready. Mr. Sau- 
erquell’s duty, however, does not end 


but the wind in- | 
| Warious programmes arranged for dur- | 


for the: Leah a jain He Sop" “music is 
| or this has been removed t@a 
-_ .¥Yoom to be referred to later. ? : hae 


e@elf entirely to the library. 
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.| word sent to the librarian, and -in’a 


very short space of time th all | 
in folders, are ready for the beens ni x 

system, while simple, could not be be « 
ter, so asserts Mr. Sauerquell, and he is 
an authority. He says that he can put” 
out a programme for either a symphony 
concert or a “‘pop’’. in 20 minutes. ay 


This gentleman does not confine him- | 
is also that of stage manager ae poets 
the pay roll and looks out for the mae | 
sicians during the performances, and 


- gees that all are on hand, as well as 
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library for the music used by |. 


eupplying substitutes in case of j]] | 
When the Symphony orhente, ‘hoaae. 
upon its tour_of the country, visiting | 
New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore. - 
Brooklyn, Providence, Fall River, Hart- 
ford, Troy and Cambridge, he goes with. 

of course. This organization has | 
@ baggage car of its own, which carries 
the instruments, trunks, etc., and musica’. 
trunks. The music required for the’ 


ing the trip is packed carefully in trunks 
made for that purpose. ES 
These are trunks having a great 
depth and a Single tray. here are 
four compartments into which the pile 
of music, in the folios, fit tightly, there 
being no possible way any of it could 
be injured. When this is packed, the 
duty of the librarian ends so far as the 
music is concerned, for the organiza- 
tion has its men who look after the 
transportation of the instruments an 
trunks. . 


Mr. John Sauerquell was born -in 
Czernowitz, Austria, May 12, 1846. His 
father was an officer in the Austrian 
army for many years; he _ resigned, 
however. and became a clerk in a bank 
in his native city. His father was 
musical as was his mother, but neither 
of them ever appeared professionally. 
Of ‘himself’ Mr. rear pet yr says that, 
while musically inclined, he never ap- 
pears in public. There are others who 
assert that this statement is born of 
modesty peculiar to the man, and that 
he is an excellent performer upon the 
piano as well as at times stepping into 
the ranks of the orchestra behind the 
bass violin. 

His early. education was acquired in 
his birthplace, and then he went to the 
Polytechnique at Vienna, from which 
he graduated. In 1866, he volunteered 
in the Austrian army in the war 
against Prussia and remained with 
the troops for four years, leaving with 
the rank of first sergeant. In 1889,-he | 
came to this country, making Boston | 
his home. This was on Jan. 2. ie 
brought his wife with him. She is 
known to many as the sister of Mr, 
Franz Kneisel. Mr. Sauerquell joined | 
the Symphony orchestra Oct. 1, _ 1889, 
taking a position in the office. When 
Mr. CC. W. Nichols, who was librarian 
at that time, was taken ill, he was put 
in his place. Upon the death of Mr. 
Nichols he was made librarian, Mr. 
Otto Nikisch insisting that he be given 
the position which he had filled so well. 
Among the Bohemian set, in the musi- 
cal ranks of Boston, there is no better 
known man than he. Not only does 
he know music, but his knowledge of 
languages is very wide. Ma 
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Water Music (seven movements) 
WoRKS PERFORMED AT THE SYMPHONY CONCERTS DURING THE SEASON Scena, “Sweet bird,” from “L’ Allegro, il Penseroso. ed il 
1900-1901. Moderato ” (Meza) seen * “ek td ties Oe 
Haypn: Symphony in D major (B. & H., No. 5) . ; 
Concerto for Violoncello, in D major (Huco BECKER) 
Symphony in C major, “Surprise” (B. & H., No. 6) 
D’INpy: Symphonic Variations, ‘‘Istar,” opus 42... Suk ape Yorn 
LACHNER, Franz: Recitative, “Zwei Jahre sind dahin,” and Aria, 
« Dulde, schweige,” from “ Catharina Cornaro ” en 
. LEONCAVALLO: Prologue to “ Pagliacci” (G. CAMPANARI). . 
D'ALBERT: Concerto for Violoncello, in C minor, opus 20 (ALWIN Liszt: Hungarian Rhapsody No. 2 (scored by Miiller-Berghaus) . 
SCHROEDER)* . ‘wre | Symphonic Poem No. 3, “Les Préludes” _, 
Bacu: Prelude, Choral, and Fugue (arranged by Abert) TE Ne Concerto for sia oss No. 2, in A major (Leovoup Gopow- 
BEETHOVEN : Symphony No. 5,in C minor, opus 67... .. . SKY) sid ee Mara age 
Symphony No.1, in C major, opus 21... ...... Symphonic Pasian’ Mo: 11, “ Bi newea: Schlacht ” 
Overture to “ Coriolan, ” opus 62. . * ee, LOEFFLER: ‘‘La Mort de Tintagiles,” Symphonic Poem . 
Symphony No. 3, in E-flat major, " Eroica,” opus 55 a0 MANCINELLI: “ Pater Noster ” (G. CAMPANARI) 
Concerto for Violin, in D major, wars 61 (FRITZ KREISLER) Massenet: ‘“ Esclarmonde,” Orchestral Suite 
Overture to “ Fidelio,” opus 72° - Wi ARRAY SB ATES. ERS MENDELSSOHN: Overture, “Meeresstille und sliickliche Fahrt,” 2 
Symphony No. 4, in B-flat major, opus 60 BR ee once aa opus 27 . 


Overture to “‘ Konig Stephan,” 1 cto PSR Salk OB a By Overture, Scherzo, and Wedding March from. " A ‘Midsummer 
BERLIOZ: Overture, “‘ Le Carnaval romain,’ ‘opusg.. - . .- . Night’s Dream,” opus 61 . 
Symphonie Fantastique, No. 1, in C major, opus 16A . . . . Mozart: Recitative, . Ecco il punto,” and Rondo, “Non pit di 


Overture to “‘ Benvenuto Cellini,” wit A ee oe ten ba fiori,”’ from “ La Clemenza di Tito ” (Schumann- Heink) 
BizET: Petite Suite, “Jeux d’Enfants,” opus 22... .. «.-. Overture to “Die Zauberflote” .. eo et 


‘BrauMs: Symphony No. 1, inC minor, opus68 . ..... . Symphony No. 40, in G minor (Koechel, No. exo) 
Concerto for cores No. 1, in D minor, opus 15 (HAROLD Recitative, ‘“Solitudini amiche,” and Aria, “ Zeffiretti lusin- 
BAUER) . . i. ghieri,” from “Idomeneo” (MELBA) . 
Concerto for Violin, in D major, opus 5 (FRANZ KN EISEL) . ROENTGEN, JuLIus: Ballad on a Norwegian Folk- ‘Mehads, opus 36 wi 


Akademische Fest-Ouvertiire, opus 80 ahs er es Symphony No. 3, in C minor, opus 78 * 
Variati f Haydn, | B-flat major, : , Te 
ariations on a Theme Py — + dpamada ra : Symphonic Poem No. 4, “La Jeunesse d’Hercule,” opus go. 


Opus 56A ... cee eat ec ee 
Diliainw We. 3, in F major, opus 90 wee ted uaa ads No. 2, in G minor, 5 a 22 (HEINRICH 


Brockway, Howarp: Sylvan Suite for Orchestra * orn + 
BRUCKNER : Symphony No. 3,in Dminor* _. Oty ee cain SCHUBERT: Ballet-Movement ot Entr’ acte from ‘“ nailiniilie” 
Bruxy, Icnaz: Overture to “ Macbeth,” opus 46 # cafe tea Song, ‘‘ Die Allmacht,” opus 79, No. 2 (accompaniment scored 
CHARPENTIER : ‘‘Impressions d’Italie,’’ Orchestral Suite * by Louis V. Saar) (SCHUMANN-HEINK) . 
CONVERSE, F. S.: ‘‘ The Festival of Pan,’? Romance for Orchestra + Funeral March in E-flat minor (scored by Liszt) 
opus9 . . . Bere el ee a Symphony No. 9, in C major . 
CowENn : Symphony No. my in E major, " Idyllic, ” tle wa whee SCHUMANN: Symphony No. 2, in C major, opus “ 
VON DOHNANYI: Concerto for Pianoforte, in E minor, opus 5 Overture, Scherzo, and F inale, opus 52 
(Ernst von Dounanyi)* . Concerto for Pianoforte, in A minor, opus s4 (ADELE AUS DER 
DvoRAk: Symphony No. 5» in E minor, “ From the New World, m OHE) .. . i aes 
opus 95 . Symphony No. 3, in E-flat major, a « Rhenish, opts 7 
Concerto for Violin, in A minor, opus 5 3 (‘T. ADAMOWSKI) x Overture to “Julius Cesar,” opus 128 sane 4 
Slavonic Rhapsody No. 3, in A-flat major, opus bbl A ea SMETANA: Symphonic Poem, “ From Bohemia’s Groves and 
Overture to “Othello,” opus 93, No.2... . 190 a ae Meadows,” from the Cyclus “Ma Vlast,” No. 4 * 


FRrantk : “Le Chasseur maudit, ~ Symphonic Poem, | VAN DER STUCKEN: Symphonic Prologue to Heinrich Heine’s 
Giazounorr: Symphony No. 6,in C minor, opus 58 . . . . . “William Ratcliff,” opus 6 * 


GOLDMARK: Scherzo in A major, opus 
Symphony No. 2, in yp chioe s 35 STRAUSS, RICHARD: ‘“ Aus Italien,” Symphonic Fantasy, opus uae 


Overture to “ Sakuntala, “Opusts . . Cyr sdie STRUBE, GusTAv: Rhapsody for Orchestra, opus 17f . . . 


HanpeL: Concerto for Orchestra and Organ, in D minor, r, Opus 1 TANEYEFF: Overture to the ‘‘ Oresteia”’ of A‘schylus, opus 6 * 
No. 4 (J. WALLACE GoopDRICH)* . . . . . . 4. « » 


Works marked with an asterisk (*) were given for the first time in Boston. 
Works marked with a dagger (t) were given for the first time anywhere. 
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TcHAIkovsky Symp ony No. 5,in Eminor, opus64.... . 
Concerto for Violin, in D major, opus 35 (Maup POWELL) . . 


“Manfred,” Symphony after Byron’s Dramatic Poem, opus 58 * 


WaGNER: Overture to “Tannhauser” . . . ... .:52 + « 
Vorspiel and Liebestod from “ Tristan und Isolde ” (TERNINA). 
“'Waldweben” from “Siegfried” ....... 
Huldigungs-Marsch . . . ...... 
a wpe wey 8 
Overture, Bacchanale, and Scene between Venus and Tann- 

hauser, from ‘“‘Tannhauser” (Paris version) (MILKA 
TERNINA and ANDREAS DIPPEL) . ....... © 
Siegmund’s Love Song from “Die Walkture’’ (ANDREAS 
ERE ERY a NERD vy SOMME RUE ernie hE NOP” cS mean aR Fr aap 
Siegfried’s Parting from Brtinnhilde, from ‘“ Gotterdammerung ” 
* (TERNINA and DIPPEL) Maly TAL Se cata end Coe a 
Siegfried’s Death and Funeral March from Gotterdimmerung ”’ 
SE SES ey ane Re a aera tir 
Closing Scene from Gotterdimmerung (TERNINA) . 


WEBER: Overture to “ Euryanthe ” 
Jubel-Ouvertiire . ...% .. 
Overture, ‘“‘ Beherrscher der Geister ” 
WEINGARTNER: Symphony in G major, opus 23”. 
WHITING, ARTHUR: Fantasy for Pianoforte, in B-flat minor, opus 11 
(ARTHUR WHITING) 
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SUMMARY. 


LEONCAVALLO. . 
Liszt. 
LOEFFLER . 
MANCINELLI 
MASSENET . 
MENDELSSOHN 
MOZART 
ROENTGEN . 
SAINT-SAENS 
SCHUBERT. 
SCHUMANN 
SMETANA 
STRAUSS, RICHARD 
VAN DER STUCKEN 
STRUBE, GUSTAV . 
TANEYEFF . 
TCHAIKOVSKY. 
WAGNER 

WEBER . 
WEINGARTNER 
WHITING . 


TOTAL . 


D’ ALBERT 
BAcH. . 
BEETHOVEN 
BERLIOZ . 
BIzZET. . 
BRAHMS . 
BROCKWAY 
BRUCKNER 
BRULL, IGNaz 
CHARPENTIER 
CONVERSE ., 
COWEN .. 
VON DOHNANYI 
DvorRAK.. . 
FRANCK 
GLAZOUNOFF 
GOLDMARK 
HANDEL... 
Haypn .. 
DINDY . 
LACHNER, FRANZ. 
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SUMMARY BY WORKS, 


I. SYMPHONIES. 


BEETHOVEN: Symphony No. 5, in C minor, opus 67. 
Symphony No. 1, in C major, Opus 21. 
Symphony No. 3, in E-flat major, “ Eroica,”’ opus ss. 
Symphony No. 4, in B-flat major, opus 60 

BERLIOZ: Symphonie Fantastique, in C major, opus 16A 

BRAHMS: Symphony No. 1, in C minor, opus 68 
Symphony No. 3, in F major, opus go . 

BRUCKNER: Symphony No. 3,in D minor . . . 

CowEN: Symphony No. 6, in E major, ‘ Idyllic,”’ oO Se 

DvorAk: Symphony No. 5, in E minor, ‘From the New World,” 

si: stansele «. hadltcdc ok gee one RON LL aR Van ne Te 

GLAZOUNOFF: Symphony No. 6, in C minor, opus 58 

GOLDMARK: Symphony No. 2, in E-flat major, opus 35 . 

Haypn: Symphony in D major (B. & H., No. 5) 

Symphony in C major, “ Surprise,” (B. & H., No. 6) 
MOZART: Symphony No. 4o, in G minor (Koechel, No. 550) . 
SAINT-SAENS : Symphony No. 3, In C minor, opus 78 
SCHUBERT: Symphony No. 9, in C major 
SCHUMANN: Symphony No. 2, in C major, opus 61 

Symphony No. 3, in F-flat major, “ Rhenish,” opus 97 
TcHAIKOvsKy: Symphony No. «, in E minor, Ce Of. WO 

“Manfred,” Symphony after Byron’s Dramatic Poem, opus 58 . 
WEINGARTNER: Symphony in G major, opus 23... . . . 

TOTAL , 


II. SuITES AND SERENADES. 


BizET: Petite Suite, ‘“ Jeux d’Enfants,” opus 22 

Brockway: Sylvan Suite for Orchestra . . . . . . 

CHARPENTIER: “ Impressions d’Italie,”” Orchestral Suite 

HANDEL: Water Music (seven movements) . 

MASSENET: “ Esclarmonde,” Orchestral Suite 

SCHUMANN: Overture, Scherzo, and Finale, opus 52 

Strauss, Ricuarp: “ Aus Italien,” Symphonic Fantasy, opus 16 
TOTAL 


III. OvertTurRES, PRELUDES, AND SYMPHONIC POEMS. 

BEETHOVEN: Overture to “Coriolan,” opus 62 . 

Overture to “ Fidelio,” opus 72 

Overture to “‘ K6nig Stephan,” opus 117 
BERLIoz: Overture to “Le Carnaval romain,” opus 9. 

Overture to “ Benvenuto Cellini,” opus 23 . 
BRAHMS: Akademische Fest-Ouvertiire, opus 80 
BRULL: Overture to “ Macbeth,” opus 46 . ...... . 
CONVERSE: “ The Festival of Pan,’ Romance for Orchestra, opus 9 
DvoRAK: Overture to ‘ Othello,” opus 93, No. 2 
FRANCK: “Le Chasseur maudit,’’ Symphonic Poem 
GOLDMARK: Overture to “ Sakuntala,’’ opus 13 
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Liszt: Symphonic Poem No. 3, “Les Préludes.” 

Symphonic Poem No. 11, “ Hunnen-Schlacht ”’ 
LOEFFLER: ‘“ La Mort de Tintagiles,’” Symphonic Poem 
MENDELSSOHN: Overture, ‘Meeresstille und _ gliickliche Fahrt,” ‘ 


SAINT-SaéNS: Concerto for Pianoforte, No. 2, in G minor, opus 22 
(FeRteetCe Seemenmny Sb ee eee 
SCHUMANN: Concerto for Pianoforte, in A minor, opus 54 (ADELE 
Ree Se Se ae a oe Re ee eee 

opus 27. TcHAIKOvSKy: Concerto for Violin, in D major, opus 35 (Maup 
Overture, Scherzo, and Wedding March from “ A Midsummer POWELLS 5) BOR Ko ORR Ie TT oe 


Night’s Dream,” opus 61. WHITING: Fantasy for Pianoforte, in B-flat minor, opus 11 (ARTHUR 


———_ 


; 
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MozarRT: Overture to “ Die Zauberflote” . . . : WuirtiNc) 
ROENTGEN: Ballad on a Norwegian Folk-Melody, opus mh 
SAINT--SAENS: Symphonic Poem No. 4, “‘ La Jeunesse d’ Hercule,” 


opus50 ... ran eae | 
ScHUM aur ee to «¢ nie bene 4 opus128 . . . HANDEL: Scena, ‘“‘ Sweet bird that shun’st the noise of folly,” from 


2 3) Ay Aieeaee ne otiies SaL ety SANE PRR Iam POR RC. th ett ape LOM Ps 
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V. ScENAS, ARIAS, ETC., WITH ORCHESTRA. 


Groves and “TL” Allegro, il Penseroso ed il Moderato ”’ (MELBA) . . 

LACHNER: Recitative, ‘Zwei Jahre sind dahin,” and Aria, “ Dulde, 
Meadows™ . . - - e+ e+ ee et es YO) a Bats schweige,”’ from ‘‘ Catharina Cornaro ” (TERNINA) a ae 

VAN DER STUCKEN: Symphonic i to “William Ratcliff, LEONCAVALLO: Prologue to “ Pagliacci” (G. Caurasani) . Me 


opus 6 . ae eee Te et ee ee ee | MANCINELLI: “ Pater Noster ” (G. CAMPANARI) . 


lid ike ek eae oR il punto,” and Rondo, ‘ ‘Non pitt di 
‘‘Oresteia ’ of Atschylus, opus 6. . Mozart: Recitative, “ Ecco il punto, 
TANEYEFF : Overture to the “O tins Tt fiori,” from “ Ia Clemenza di Tito” (SCHUMANN-HEINK). 


WAGNER: Overture ae Tannhauser.” ' Recitative, “Solitudini amiche,” and Aria, “ Zeffiretti lusin- 
Vorspiel to “ Tristan und Isolde. ghieri,” from ‘‘ Idomeneo ” (MELBA) frat. ks eee ee 


Overture to “Rienzi” . 
WEBER: Overture to ‘ Euryanthe.” 
Jubel-Ouvertiire. 
Overture to “ Beherrscher der Geister ” 
one es fat 


SMETANA: Symphonic Poem “From _ Bohemia’s 


SCHUBERT: Song, “ Die Allmacht” (accompaniment scored ss Louis 
V. Saar) (ScHUMANN-HEINK) . . . : 
WAGNER: Isoldens Liebestod from “ Tristan we Isolde” “(TER 
NINA). 
Scene between Venus and Tannhauser, Act I, from“ Tann- 
hauser ” (TERNINA and D1ppEt). 
Siegmund’s Love Song from “ Die Walkiire ” (Dipper). 
Siegfried’s Death from ‘“ Gotterdammerung ” (Dirret). 
Closing Scene from “ Gotterdimmerung ” (TERNINA) 


IV. ConcERTOS AND INSTRUMENTAL SOLOS WITH ORCHESTRA. 


p’ALBERT: Concerto for Violoncello, in C minor, opus 20 (ALWIN 


SCHROEDER) are A OD ERS Ste ee ee eee Nee ts Sin eres leak 


in I | Tora, . . 
BEETHOVEN: Concerto for Violin, in D major, opus 61 (FRITZ 
KREISLER) ei cope MRTG aK VI. MISCELLANEOUS. 


ae Bacu: Prelude, Choral, and Fugue (arranged by Abert) . . . 


Braums: Concerto for Pianoforte, No. 1, in D minor, opus 15 
(HAROLD BAUER) ... . . ye htOTh e: 2% BrauMs: Variations on a Theme by Josef neenini in B-flat major, 


Concerto for Violin, in D major, opus 77 oe RANZ Kersey. opus 56A... ., oe exay i eae 


vON DonNnanyi: Concerto for Pianoforte, in E minor, opus § 
(ERNST VON RPOMMENTI) ke ek oe ee 
Dvorkfk: Concerto for Violin, in A minor, opus 53 (I. ADAM- 
weety ka ae 8 ee ye eh TN writ dy 
HANDEL: Concerto for Organ init Ovoheaten, opus 7, No. 4 (J. WAL- 
LACE GOODRICH) .. . Sey we ee 
Haypn: Concerto for Violoncello, in D major (Huco BECKER) . . 
Liszt: Concerto!for Pianoforte, No. 2, in A major (LEOPOLD 
OWEN) ee a See Re Ee ee ew et 


DvorAk: Slavonic Rhapsody No. 3, in A-flat major, opus 45. 
GOLDMARK : Scherzo in A major, opus 45 

D’Inpy: Symphonic Variations, “Istar,” opus 42... . 
SCHUBERT: Ballet-Movement and Entr’acte from “ Rosamunde ” 


WAGNER: “ Waldweben ” from “ Siegfried.” 
Huldigungs-Marsch. 
Bacchanale from “‘Tannhdauser (Paris version). 
Funeral March from “ Gotterddmmerung ” 
MPA S64 le th 


THE FOLLOWING ARTISTS HAVE APPEARED THIS SEASON: 


Mr. TimotHte ApDAMowsKI * OB eg att. Oy gh ke ai 
Mr. HAROLD BAUER . . 





pianoforte. 


a, 
. \, 


. wtoloncello. 
baritone. 
tenor 

pianoforte. 
pianoforte. 
pianoforte. 
organ. 
violin. 
v10lin. 
soprano. 
pianoforte. 
violin. 
violoncello. 
contralto. 


Huco Brecker. ... 
GIUSEPPE CAMPANARI . 
ANDREAS DIPPEL. . 
ERNST VON DOHNANYI 
Mr. HEINRICH GEBHARDT 
Mr. LEopotp Gopowsxky 
Mr. J. WALLACE GoopRICH 
Mr. Franz KNEISEL* 
Mr. Fritz KREISLER . . 
MME MELBA .... . 
Miss ADELE AUS DER OHE 
Miss Maup PoweELL . 
Mr. ALWIN SCHROEDER * 
MME ScCHUMANN-HEINK . 
Miss MiLKA TERNINA (twice) Soprano. 


Mr. ARTHUR WHITING . Wit ls aes toe, pianoforte. 
Those marked with an asterisk (*) ave members of the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 
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Opening of 16th Season of These Musical 


Entertainments and First in Symphony _ 
Hall--A Carefully Conducted and 
Most Respectab'e Affair, 


The 16th season of the concerts known 
as the ‘‘Pops,’’ began last night, with 
Mr. Max Zach as orchestral conductor. 

Symphony Hall has now been thor- 
oughly dedicated. First there was the 
elaborate performance of express dedi- 
cation; the ,hall was dedicated to ora- 
torio; there was a dedicatory organ re- 
cital; there was dedicatory first sym- 
phony concert; and now the first **Pop”’ 
has been given, and the walls, ceiling 
and statues are acquainted with the 
smell of burning tobacco. Let us hope 
that thorough saturation with the 
smoke of this plant may improve the 
acoustical properties. 

The floor was well filled last night, 
and some sat in the galleries, which 
might well be called the seats of the 
scornful; for the sight of elaborate 
dress, and a sea of white shirt front 
might well provoke a smile from the 
philospoher who is informed that the 
men and women at the tables are in- 
dulging themselves in Bohemian amuse- 


ment. He might reply that there are 
Several Bohemians; one without a sea- 


| 


| 


port; one with a seaport; a Bohemia 
known to artists and jolly men and 
women who are not too anxious about 
their dress or social position; and Bo- 
hemia in Boston, a province in which 
some of the inhabitants wonder when 
others will begin to be joyous, and 


| some are uneasy, for they are not sure 


} 


that their own respectability is fully 
appreciated by their neighbors of the 


the evening, 


and genuine informality. 


“Pop,’”’ I am told, is an abbreviation 
of “Popular.’’ The abbreviation sug- 
gests merriment; the pop of champagne 
ordered by some ostentatious person 
who would never dream of ordering the 
wine if it sneaked out of the pottle: 
the pop of other corks, descending 
humbly to ginger-beer, and there is a 
pop even to alKalithia, if the corkscrew 
be deftly handled. 

The “Pops” are supposed to be pop- 
ular entertainments, light and gay and 
pretty music; light refreshments and 
pleasing drinks; permission to smoke; 
Liberty—but 
not license, except for the beverages 
that are served. 

Is it not true that of late years the 


“Pop”? has become a “function,” rather 
than a careless entertainment? | 

Mr, Comee, surely, does not Wish that 
the frequenters of these concerts should 
consider them as formal] occasions. J°* 
Know that this is furthest from his 
ene 

e old feeiing and the old enjo 

might return if there were two mh bate. 
Improvements carried out. this season. 
The rails of the pen might be taken 
down and all tables considered as un- 
reserved, First come, first seated, 
should be the motto. Any distinction 
on the floor kills democratic and con- 
tagious pleasure. If anybody wishes | 
to show the public that he has a beau- 
tiful dress suit, he should be allowed 
to exhibit it, although the dress suit 
habit—especially when a black cravat 
is worn with a tailed coat—is almost 
as destructive to soul and body as the 
hack-habit. And should not the prices 
of admission be lowered’, I am aware 
that Messrs. Ellis and Comee are able 
to run their own business; and I re.- 
member how the Ferguson family of 
Philadelphia made a large fortune, but 
I like the managers of these concerts, 
and I would fain see the hal] crowde 
with men and women, young and old, 
gossiping, flirting, laughing, wounding, 
if not killing, care, and incidentally lis- 
tening to the music, which 
never be too loud 
long-winded story 
Borax, or to drow 
pers of the vouth 
Shade of a miracul It would 
isiting from table 
to table whenever the spirit moved a 
visitor. ‘She word ‘‘Pop,’”’ as here ap- 
plied, should regain its true meaning: 
it should not be used to characterize a 
concert attended solemnly by men and 
women who dress slowly for it and look 
skew-eyed at rakish vouths and pretty 
girls and wonder where “those per- 
sons” live. 

The program last night was as fol- 
lows: 
March, ‘‘Szechenyi’’..........e. soee- Pahrbach 
Waltz, ‘‘Vienna Bon-Bons’’ 
Overture, ‘ 
Selection, 

(First time.) 

Suite, from “Jocelyn” soseess+.. Godard | 
Waltz, ‘‘Les Patineurs”’ cooosss Waldteufel 
Habanera Prete ces ese sees seseeeeereeeess CHADTIOP 
Two Hungarian Dances..........00.04. Pa ) 
Overture, ‘‘Hansel and Gretel’. 
Waltz, “‘Harlequin’s Journey’’ 
Polka, ‘‘Tie-Tac’’ 
March, 
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RUSHING NEXT SEASON. 


M OST of the solo engagements of the tour con- 

certs of the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
have already been closed, and many of the solo 
engagements of the New York Philharmonic are 
also virtually settled. This is rather quick work, 
and illustrates that the business agent of musicians 
and musical enterprises hardly abates his season’s 
operations before the work for the next approach- 
ing season takes up his time. 

The fact is that a large number of important art- 
ists are already now booked for appearances in this 
country, the preliminary list of pianists showing the 
following as engaged and closed for America: 

Harold Bauer, who was here for a limited season, 
made such an impression that he was demande‘ ‘or 
larger territory, and he has been engaged for . tour 
starting in January. 

Eduard Zeldenrust, a distinguished pianist, 
whose performances impressed many Americans 
who heard him in Paris last year, is to come here to 
play in the East and the West. 

Ossip Gabrilowitsch had a positive triumph in his 
remarkable tour this season, and it is probable that 
he may favor us with another visit at once. 

Josef Slivinski is to come agail., 1.4 ..u. arrived 
late this season, and therefore unable to find dates. 
He is having dates for next season now filled. 

Josef Hofmann is to play in America next season 
on his own risk—a scheme which should meet with 
hearty commendation, for it proves the confidence 
the artist has in his own drawing capacity. 

In addition it is quite likely that both Paderewski 
and Rosenthal will come to the United States next 
season, but should they not decide to do so they 
will both be heard the following season. Mr. 
Rosenthal will come when Mr. Paderewski comes; 
those at least are his plans. 

Mrs. Fannie Bloomfield-Zeisler had such a tre- 
mendous season that it naturally results in a re-en- 
gagement in most places for next season. She will 
be one of the soloists of the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra tour concerts, and will probably appear 
again at the Van der Stucken Symphony concerts, 
Cincinnati. A Philharmonic date heré should be 
reserved for her. 


ARTICLE INCOMPLETE 


a - Stent ST 


Negotiations are pending with Mlle. Marthe 
Girod, the handsome, stately young Parisian con- 
cert pianist. Mlle. Girod, pupil of Leschetizky and 
Essipoff, has made sensational successes in Berlin, 


Vienna. London and Parts. 


We learn that one of 


the old line music agents of New York has secured 


her for next season. 


All of which means that we are sure to have 
twice as many pianistic celebrities if as early as this 
the above list can be announced as probabilities. 


Mr. Andreas Dippel, the tenor, who 
sang so badly at the last Symphony 
concert and yet was as pleased as 
Punch, made much money in Wall 
Street, and is reputed lucky because 
he sailed for his dear Fatherland be- 
fore .the crash. Plancon, . 7**Gadski 
(his maiden name was Tausc Pr) and 
Mr. Nordica, born Deeme, w re also 
fortunate in their investments and 
gpeculations. So Mr. Dippel can afford 
to jugulate and breathe’ between 
syllables, and no wonder he smiies 
graciously even when the applause is 


intended for another. | K 


Big Audience Comes Out 
to Make Welcome the 


i Gay scasonl. | 
A RISE IN PRICES 


— differentiate between Strauss one 
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to gather new ideas in millin 
fresh inspiration from Zach, t 


table and discuss “brands” aaa 
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lar’ or the frequent exit 
cork. There. were women. 
jewels, with escorts in Sat 


smiles; unknown | ‘women with plain 


garb and binoculars, who | 


| high places and named ° 


Classical Selections Likely’ 
to Be Interlarded-Thickly 
in the Programme. 


“mmhe “Pops” are on! 


‘With the Symphony—the same, ins 7 


comparable Symphony—wresting mel- 
ody from manuscript on the stage, with 


the balconies Fhowering applause and | 


the floor echoing rapid-fire volleys of ex- 
ploding bottles beneath the smoke clouds 
tate revelry, with Bacchus and Apollo 


rearing tea on the threshold of the cen- | 
4: | fi Just. “sweet. sixteen, noe 


and objected 


known on the floor, while 


browed husbands siniberre Dany de t h 


and woke only. when’ th 
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RUSHING NEXT SEASON. 


OST of the solo engagements of the tour con- 
certs of the boston Symphony Orchestra 
have already been closed, and many of the solo 
engagements of the New York Philharmonic are 
also virtually settled. This is rather quick work, 
and illustrates that the business agent of musicians 
and musical enterprises hardly abates his season’s 
operations before the work for the next approach- 
ing season takes up his time. 

The fact is that a large number of important art- 
ists are already now booked for appearances in this 
country, the preliminary list of pianists showing the 
following as engaged and closed for America: 

Harold Bauer, who was here for a limited season, 
made such an impression that he was demande? ‘for 
larger territory, and he has been engaged for | tour 
starting in January. 

Eduard Zeldenrust, a distinguished pianist, 
whose performances impressed many Americans 
who heard him in Paris last year, is to come here to 
play in the East and the West. 

Ossip Gabrilowitsch had a positive triumph in his 
remarkable tour this season, and it is probable that 
he may favor us with another visit at once. 

Josef Slivinski is to come agaii., 1... sup arrived 
late this season, and therefore unable to find dates. 
Heis having dates for next season now filled. 

Josef Hofmann is to play in America next season 
on his own risk—a scheme which should meet with 
hearty commendation, for it proves the confidence 
the artist has in his own drawing capacity. 

In addition it is quite likely that both Paderewski 
and Kosenthal will come to the United States next 
season, but should they not decide to do so they 
will both be heard the following season. Mr. 
Rosenthal will come when Mr. Paderewski comes; 
those at least are his plans. 

Mrs. Fannie Bloomfield-Zeisler had such a tre- 
mendous season that it naturally results in a re-en- 
gagement in most places for next season. She will 
be one of the soloists of the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra tour concerts, and will probably appear 
again at the Van der Stucken Symphony concerts, 
Cincinnati. A Philharmonic date here should be 
reserved for her. 


‘Big Audience Comes Out 


ARTICLE INCOMPLETE 


r 


Negotiations are pending with Mlle. Marthe 
Girod, the handsome, stately young Parisian con- 
cert pianist. Mlle. Girod, pupil of Leschetizky and 
[essipoff, has made sensational successes in Berlin, 
Vienna, London and Paris. We learn that one of 
the old line music agents of New York has secured 


her for next season. 


All of which means that we are sure to have 


twice as many pianistic celebrities if as early as this 


the above list can be announced as probabilities. 


Mr. Andreas Dippel, the tenor, who 
sang so badly at the last Symphony 
concert and yet was as pleased as 


— differentiate between Strauss and Pabst,’ || 


Punch, made much money in Wall, 


Street, and is reputed lucky because 
he sailed for his dear Fatherland b:- 
fore the crash. Plancon, . ‘Gadski 
(his maiden name was Tause,:-r) and 
Mr. Nordica, born Deeme, w re also 
fortunate in their investmerts and 
g@peculations. So Mr. Dippel can afford 
to jugulate and  =~breathe’' between 
syllables, and no wonder he _ smiites 
graciously even when the applause is 
intended for another. 


to Make Welcome the 


Gay Season. 
A RISE IN PRICES 


Classical Selections Likely 
to Be Interlarded Thickly 
in the Programme. 


The ‘‘Pops’”’ are on! 


With the Symphony—the same, in- 7 


’ 


comparable Symphony—wresting mel- 
ody from manuscript on the stage, with 
the balconies Zhowering applause and 
the floor echoing rapid-fire volleys of ex- 
ploding bottles beneath the smoke clouds 
of revelry, with Bacchus and Apollo 
embracing on the threshold of the cen- 


«tury, the ‘“‘Pops,’”’ just ‘‘sweet sixteen,” 
~ gave a birthday party and house warm- 


ing in Symphony Hall last evening. 
There were 2000 people there, come to 


lr 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


i 
| 
| 


to gather new ideas in millinery and cull | 
fresh inspiratidn from Zach, to sit at || 


table and discuss “‘brands’ and walk | 


the promenade and grow enthusiastic’ 


over “technique,” to ask their neigh- | 


’ 


bors where they are going to “summer” — 
and order the waiter to bring “the? 
same,’ to give an attentive ear to gos-/ 
sip. a keen eye to fashion, a perfunctory 


hand to music, and a smile to every- 
thing. 


Every one was there—meaning all’ | 


classes and conditions of folk+from the 


society belle with a new Worth gown. 


ee 
: 


and a yearning for Bohemia, down to 


the newest suburbanite, who didn’t 


know whether ‘‘Pops’’ stood for popu- 


lar’ or the frequent exit of the nolsy 
cork. There were women in satin and 
jewels, with escorts in full dress and 
smiles; unknown women with plain 


: 


: 


garb and binoculars, who sat in the 
high places and named off the well 


known on -the floor, while wrinkle-- 


browed husbands slumbered beside them 


and woke only when the kettle drums 


spake; music lovers, who sat silently 
in the top balcony and shivered and 


~ghook with musical fervor and frowned. 
| and objected to frivolity on the floor, 


’ 
— 
: 


| 


Some came to listen and learn, others 
came to gossip and forget; all came tor 
pleasure, all found it, and contentment 
nesiled in every heart, and the ‘‘Pops” 
of 1901 were given a great, hearty send- 
off and an unlimited lticeuse to have 


and to hold Symphony Fall so long as 


they care to tarry. 


_ 
a 


Mr. Max Zach was on the conductor’s 
stand, and was given the usual hearty 
greeting as he lifted his baton for the 
first selection. It was a march by Fahr- 
bach. When the 60 musicians had fin- 
ished there was generous, spontaneous 
applause from .the floor and balconies, 
where some 1500 people had already 
taken their places. 


Then followed two excellent excerpts — 


from the works of Strauss and Auber. 
The first was, of course, a waltz, the 


second an overture. A selection from | 


Herbert's ‘“Viceroy’’ concluded this por- 


tion of the programme, and the isis a | 


melody and splendid movement in t 


piece aroused. the audience to the ae 


-yeal demvunstration of the evening, 4 
crowd applauded lustily, and the gen 


conductor responded with an encore ' 


repetition of the finale of the marck 


t tae first Intermission there was 
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tute IN CASE OF PARESIS.™\*y 


tt day in public the patron saint of the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra, in a burst of un- 


controllable enthusiasm, declared that never dur- 


ing his life should his orchestra have other than its 


present director; that he knew perfectly well how 
opposed to him many persons were, but this was 
to be their outlook nevertheless during the re- 
mainder of that span of life mercifully vouchsafed 
him by a beneficent Providence. Thus an astute 
business man placed himself on record as being an 
enemy to progress and a victim of a mild form of 
egotism, for he added: ‘This conductor pleases 


99 


me. 

It is well that the patron saint of the B. S. O. is 
pleased; there are many things connected with his 
organization, beyond cavil the greatest in the 
world, to justify him in indulging in matutinal 
bursts of joy that he and the orchestra are still as 
alive as usual and assisting to regulate the musical 
affairs of Boston and the universe. That the di- 
rector conducts to “please him” explains many 
things heretofore not revealed to persons foolish 
enough to expect a conductor to conduct to please 
the shades of Beethoven, Schumann or other com- 
poser-victims. The New York periodical invasion 
of this great organization teaches those interested 
in such matters many valuable lessons. As a pow- 
erful organization it cannot help being a potent 
factor in this country. That is, it cannot help being 
this factor if it lives up to its capabilities and tol- 
erates nothing which limits or interferes with them. 
When Mr Higginson’s public utterance went the 
rounds one could not resist conjuring up all sorts 
of situations to confuse him. 

What if in adhering to his ideas he should en- 
counter nothing but retrogression and financial 
disaster. What if Mr. Gericke should become a 
thorough paretic? What if the entire public should 
arise as one man and say: ‘We want Beethoven 


and Strauss and Tschaikowsky conducted to suit | 


us as intelligent contributors to your success, and 
not to suit even so great and disinterested a bene- 
factor as Mr. Higginson. Give us big, loud, vul- 
gar fortes, inaudible pianissimos, crazy, wild pres- 


tissimos, blood and thunder, regardless of the de- 
‘ 


i leterious, agitating effects upon the nerves of a 
business man no longer young, who has placed 
himself on record as being an enemy to progress”? 
Of course, this is all a semi-whimsical speculation, 
but there is more than a moiety of sanity in it after 
all. There is no one interested in music on the 
face of this degenerate globe who does not love 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra and feel a per- 
sonal solicitation for its well being, well doing and 
its well conducted future. It is, perhaps, because 
of this lively interest that we voice the sentiments 
of the thinking, intelligent portion of the musical 
universe by asking just what Mr. Higginson would 
do should Mr. Gericke, whom we admire im- 
mensely, become thoroughly paretic. 

Of course this leaves Kneisel, who would be 
about ready for the position by the time. Time 
completes its ravages with many in power in this 
orchestra, because of the total disappearance of his 
abilities as a violinist. Even the most unbiased 
must admit that an instrumentalist must produce 
some sort of a sound before he can present his inter- 
pretations to an unimaginative audience, which at 
present would never be sufficiently psychically ad- 
vanced to fill in the toneless silence with the cor- 
rect estimation of just what an artist, who cannot 
be heard, is doing in the interpretative line. It is 
sad, but true, that Kneisel’s tone grows smaller, 
dryer and more wooden as the years roll by, and his 
goal is just as far away; possibly this is why, from 
sheer discouragement, that tone, which is partially 
required of him in his position, retires momentarily 
into the chinks of his instrument and sulks and 
mourns. 

This absence of artistic power on his part in meas- 
ure accounts for the weakness of the first violins. 
Musicians are so sympathetic that the professional 
disappointments of one of their number in a prom- 
inent position unsettle the entire organization, and 
in the ensuing nervous tension nothing but intrigue 
and disaster are engendered. To generalize and di- 
egress for a moment—a director must be born with 
certain positive qualities; imagination, power to 
create and recreate, magnetism, inspiration and an 
energy so great that by that alone he can dominate 
all possible situations. How many of these charac- 
teristics has Mr. Gericke? When he adjusts his 


er 





¥ glasses aa buries his nose in a score he has prob- 
ably conducted for the past forty years, HOw much 


spirit, enthusiasm, confidence and “ginger” is he 


able to impart to a body of fairly lymphatic foreign- 
ers, who are only saved from making bad breaks by 
the deep rut into which they have fallen, where a 
“break” would be almost an evidence of intelligent 
progression. There is such a thing as too much 
perfection. | 


With the exception of Kneisel’s end of the bar- 
gain, and Mr. Gericke’s readings, with which one is 
surely at liberty to quarrel, this is the present condi- 
tion of the Boston Symphony Orchestra. Were it 
not but little short of cruel one would be tempted 
to ask, What would happen to Boston and its “band” 
should Mr. Higginson desire to be waked after din- 
ner by “Ein Heldenleben”? Could Mr. Gericke, 


this excellent pattern of cappelmeister, this consci-_ 


entious, conservative academician, survive Strauss’ 
scoring of most complex ideas, and could his under- 
study, the ever patient Kneisel, stand the shock? 
Yet an organization of this importance should be 
so manned among officers and crew that the most 
modern works could receive as brilliant, adequate 
and individual treatment as those works which 
adorn the programs of the average Symphony con- 
certs. Weare safe in writing thus, because one has 
only to recall what perpetually happens to Tschai- 
kowsky and all the “Moderns” in Boston, There 
is, of course (and we think this is why Mr. Kneisel 
will be compelled to wait for Mr. Higginson’s death 
before he will conduct this orchestra), one reason 
why Mr. Gericke’s readings appeal to Boston and 
incidentally to the orchestra’s “Angel,” and this is 
that they are always able to know just exactly what 
is coming; there are no surprises; no attempts to re- 
create even the most ancient works at each new de- 
livery; no idea of investing each work with brand 
new romance—nothing of this sort. 


If the Boston Symphony Orchestra would play a 
Brahms Symphony 3,000,000 times, not once would 
it depart from the metronomic schedule of the first 
reading. This is excellent for the nerves, but 
rather hard on music. Save in the cases of those 
few living directors who were born with a well 
spring of perpetual fire, inexhaustible resources of 

imagination, romance and color sense, this state of 
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is only accidental, to be honest about it, and he is . 3 
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affairs would Be Gasily duplicated whelever similar | a 


z conditions could obtain. 


New York has one of those few directors, but it 


doubtless as surprised at being here as we are at | 
his presence. While the pious propriety of musical | 


3oston is exploited here periodically, New York | bce 


has no need of such a rara avis whose presence is __ 
extremely injurious to Mr. Higginson’s life-long . 


protégé by way of contrast. Were the Boston 


Symphony less of a factor in America these details 


_would not be perpetually agitated by THE MusICAL ' 


COURIER, but as we stand for progress so do we 
indorse progressive ideas and institutions, and con- 
demn all that opposes them. Consequently, when 
a man as intelligent as Mr. Higginson makes an 
after dinner speech as reported above, practically 
telling an entire community which loves and as- 
sists his organization that its rights and wishes | 
are nothing to him in view of his personal prefer- | 
ences it is only natural that inquiries of a pertinent | 


and subtle order should arise. No one has the | 


right to force a community to accept that which it | 
does not want or need, and a community which per- 
mits it demonstrates—if it is a musical matter—its 
total apathy and indifference to the real well being 
of the art. In other words, that community poses, 
and it gains a false reputation for artistic patriotism 
through an out and out affectation. | 
Where there is no actual progress there must be 
actual retrogression, for even in Boston there can- 
not be a cessation of motion. Perchance when 
Kneisel’s dream comes true, and Mr. Higginson 


undergoes a change of heart because of the finan-— 


cial losses which result entirely from his adhering | 
so inflexibly to his vow, the Boston Symphony 
will actually become that factor for national prog-— 


ress it has long posed as being. We are on record |‘ - 


also for indorsing every praiseworthy item or act 
connected with this unique body of superior men, 
but a little whole souled doubt and inquiry never 
do any harm; hence our friendly, wholly disin- 
terested speculation as to whether anything mate- 
rially different would happen to Messrs. Higgin-_ 

son, Kneisel et al. should the present director be- Ie 
come a total paretic. As the question stands, per- _ 


haps it has no bearing upon music in Boston, New i 
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| Ten all 


—_*fH6 1965 


The Boston Orchestra’s 


Z1st Season. 


A Very Attractive List of 
‘ Soloists. 


Newcomers Are Artists of | 


Much Prominence. 


Concerts Begin the Third 
Week in October, 


oS 


-Wagnerian Lectures and 
Musical Gossip. 


ME Boston Symphony or- 
chestra can claim, after 
20 years of existence, both 
juantity and quality, .in- 
asmuch as early in the 
:oming.season the record 
of 1000 concerts in Bos- 
ton alone will have been made. The 
significance of this statement appeals 
with great force to the enormous clien- 
tele, many of whom have heard practi- 
cally every concert. And today, as a 


_ fitting result of all this striving toward 


an ideal by both conductor and orches- 
tra, Boston glories in an orchestra sec- 
ond to none in the world. Everybody in- 


terested in the welfare of the organiza- 


tion will be glad to know that Mr. Wil- 


| helm Gericke will again direct the per- 
formances. One who was in the ear- 


lier history of the orchestra so closely 


associated with and responsible for its 
ultimate success will always be wel- | 
comed by the thousands he has both 


> 


satisfied and delighted. . 


The 21st season, and the second in the | 


new Symnhony Hall, will begin on Oct. 


the same programm ea 


and so’ yiat. é 
low for the usual five mont! pe 
New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore‘and* 
Brooklyn, there will be no performances 
in Boston on the following dates: Noy. . 
8, 9, Dee. 13, 14, Jan. 17, 18, Feb, 21, 22-and. 
March 21, 22. To avoid Good Friday and’ 
at the same time allow the Handel and | 
Haydn Society to give its usual concert. 
on that day, the public rehearsal ‘ which’ 
would ordinarily be listed for: Friday, 
March 28, will be given on the previous 
Thursday afternoon. March 27, at ‘the . 
same hour. sey | 

The almost unanimous approval of the - 
rule prohibiting standees justifies its | 
continued enforcement, . oo 

The list of soloists includes Mme. Ter- 
nina, Mme. . Nordica, Miss \Pauline 
Cramer, Miss Electa Gifford, Miss Au-: 
gusta Cotlow, Miss Olive Mead, Messrs. 
Ben Davies, Harold Bauer, Buonamici, 
Burmeister, Josef Hofmann, Ernest | 
Hutcheson, Slivinski, Gregorowitsch, 
Kreisler, Winternitz, Kneisel, Adam- 


owski, Roth, Gerardy, Schroeder and | 


others, 
Extended comment on Mme. Ternina 
is superfluous, notably when one recalls 


her glorious singing at the closing con- 
certs of last season. Mme. Nordica 
comes fresh from her four weeks’ tri- 
umphal engagement at the new Prince 
Regent Theatre in Munich. As it is 
Mme. Nordica’s intention to devote al- 


. mest her entire time to song recitals, 
» her appearance with orchestra will be 
; all the more interesting and attractive. 
i Miss Pauline Cramer will be very pleas- 


antly recalled in connection with the 
lectures given by Mr. Carl Armbruster 
the past season. Miss Electa Gifford, 
after a successful concert tour as soloist 
with the Chicago orchestra under Mr. 
Theodore Thomas, went abroad for 
study. In 1899. she was engaged as prima 
donna soprano with the Royal Opera, 
Amsterdam, singing the entire season 
with great success. Last year she was 


. engaged as prima donna soprano with 
‘the French opera, New Orleans. The | 
' appearance of Miss Olive Mead will. be | 


heartily welcomed by the host of ad- | 


| mirers of this gifted and sincere youn 


violinist, who has also been engage 
to appear with the orchestra in New 
York and_ Philadelphia. The name of | 
Mr. Ben Davies, who since the retire- | 
ment of Mr. Lloyd can justly claim the 
title of leading tenor of England, will 
arouse ‘the pleasantest anticipations. 
Mr. Harold Bauer’s most. successful 
career in this country last season is the 
best péssible argument for his appear- 
ance this year, and the same is equally 
true of Mr. Josef Hofmann, whose ma- 
ture work has more than fulfilled the 
promise of his wen f childhood. Patrons 
who have followed Mr. Bauer’s career 
with interest will be pleased to learn 
of his coming concert tour throu h 
Spain and: Holland this fall. He ‘will | 
also visit png ane. eae Aba wit 
Philharmonic Society at Manchester | 
Liverpool, and appearaing later in ¢ ; 
gow and Edinburgh. He then returns to | 
aris to open the new Philharmonic So- | 
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“After a score of yea 
rupted and increasing success, the an- : | 
nual announcement of the coming sea- trfl 6 of: One ‘Week to”-New ‘York Br | 
'| gon of the Boston Symphony orchestra, © | ot hadelphia and Baltimore, ‘4ts eae same. When seat 14 was “put up a eee 
_which begins on. Oct. 19, in Symphony pojsularity requiring two series of con- | looking young man, modestly dressed, who 
Hall, is made more in answer to the certs in New York and Philadelphia. To had not before put in a ‘bid, started the 
demand of an always interested cli- avqid Good Friday and at the same time | fun. Dollar by dollar 'the price went up, with » 
entele than from actual necessity; for allpbw the Handel and Haydn Society to | Connelly bidding against him. The seat: 
everybody knows that the 24 Friday af- give its usual concert on that day, the finally brought $73. When Mr. Jackson > 
ternoon public rehearsals and 24 Satur- puplic rehearsal which would ordinarily | ®#8ked him how many seats, for four seats 


Mr. Ernest day NA ag li te gad ips be Maps aie be} Hsted for Friday, March 28, will be, Were all wed on a bid, the young man said 

Hutcheson, a professor of the Peabody Hop aici ha rhe aileh eas’ denen "Wan givien on the previous Thursday afternoon, | Quietly ‘one seat.” G 15 was started in at’ 
meres Of. Music = saidmore. will be the same splendid esprit du corps | March 27, at the usual hour. The method | @bout $30, but the young man soon ran it 
Australia. He appeared at 5 aeata oP in the body of 87 trained mus clans who of |admittance to the unreserved twenty- |, up into the seventics. Then Mr. Connelly | 
age as a phenomenon, but was fortu- | oer eeu sometnee eON 80, Tee yegts five-cent seats in the second balcony on > #nd other agents decided to make the un- 
nately withdrawn very early to start | {7? a orell aa. inevitable result. Af er Friday afternoons so successfully tested | Known bidder pay dearly for his temerity, 
last year will obtain during the coming | They would not go above $100 and the young | 

season, and full details will be mailed on | ™&n again took one seat. 


on the serious study of music. At 15 eight years of, the most. satisfactory 


ire 

” q : 
% f 
Co 


> oO 
e* ' 


aeimcre? the Leipsic Conservatory, service, Conductor Gericke will continue 
proval of the rule prohibiting standees } Sale of the seat next to it, and the young 


graduated with honors, and recefved 
' th oza ize. to manifest his unswerving loyalty to 
| Pomusete Drie. He then returned to the highest ideals, with the sympathetic 

justifies its continued enforcement. The || ™@n got it for $95. G 17, which * next 
ticlkets will be sold by auction, the same | to. the end seat on the centre aisie, was 


Australia and d i 
evoted himself for sev co-operation of the members of the or- 
as in former seasons, the sale taking place not to be had without a contest. There was 


eral years to concert playing. In 1892 
he returne Ge chestra, the unstinting approval of its 
' a ermany for special founder, and the admiration of an en- 
at Symphony Hall on Monday, T very little one-dollar bidding, and the price | 
oot : y eneeny: Wwas sent up by fives and then tens. Con-— 


Study with Stavenhagen. Mr. | : 
son will probably play a senna vee thusiastic public. As the limit of ex. 
his own composition. | oeLerce in the list of ace hy was 
That the violin is t _ | reached many years ago, there is neces- 
nis to be very gener sary only the assurance that there will 
nelly, Herrick and d bidding against 


ously represented as a solo instrument 
in these concerts is amply evidenced by 
' the simple mention of such names as 
| Kreisler, Winternitz, Kneisel, Adamow- 
Ski and Roth. Mr. Charles Gregoro- 
| Witsch, the Russian violinist, is also to 
play during the season. He was placed 
-at an early age in the Conservatory of 
Music in Moscow, winning the gold 
medal at that institution at the age of 
12, He continued his studies withWie- 
niawski, then went to Berlin, where he 
made his professional denut at the age 
of 17. He made a concert tour of al] 
the principal cities of Europe and came 
to America for the first time during 
the season of 18%-7. He is the fortu- 
nate possessor of a Guarnerius violin. 
presented to him by a German banker. 
and last year the Czar presented him 
with a very rare instrument in recog- 
nition of the pleasure afforded htm by 
Gregorowitsch’s playing. , 
Admirers of the violonceJlo will wel- 
come with great pleasure the announce- 
ment that both Messrs. Gerardy and 
Schroeder will appear during the season, 
‘hg Peereeroet itt Sate to assert that 
Me list of soloists is equal 
sag, Agu hehe season. . PO. FARE ae 
e. tickets for the concerts a 
the rehearsals will be $12 and $7.50 oad 
cording to location. The $12 seats for 
the rehearsals will he sold at auction 
at Symphony Hall, Monday, Sept. 30, at 
10 A. .; the $7™) seats for the re. 
hearsals on Tuesday, Oct. 1, at tthe 
Same hour. Thre $12 seats for the con- 
certs will be sold on Thursday, Oct. 3 
at 10 A. IM., and the &7.50 seate for ‘he 
concerts on Friday, Oct. 4, at the same 
hour. Bids will ‘be accepted for seats in 
their regular order only, and not for 
the choice. and no more than four seats 
will be sold on one bid. The seats open 


to competition will be shown on.a dia- 
gram. and will be marked off as sold. 
Tickets will be delivered in the hall, and 


‘must be paid for as soon as bought or’ 


they will be immediately resold. 


be no falling off from past standards. 
The orchestra will make the usual 


' monthly trips of one week to New York, 


Brooklyn, Philadelphia and Baltimore, 
its growing popularity requiring two 
series of concerts in New York and 
Philadelphia. To avoid Good Friday, 
and at the same time allow the Handel 
and Haydn Society to give its usual con- 
cert on that day, the public rehearsal 
which would ordinarily be listed for Fri- 
day, March 28, will be given on the 


' previous Thursday afternoon, March 27, 


at the usual hour. 

The method of admittance to the un- 
reserved 25-cent seats in the second bal- 
cony on Friday afternoons, so success- 
fully tested last year, will obtain durin 
the coming season, and full details wil 
be mailed on application. The almost 
unanimous approval of the rule prohibit- 
ing standees justifies its continued en- 
forcement. — 

The auction sale of tickets will take | 
place at Symphony Hall.on Monday, . 
Tuesday, Thursday and Friday, Sept. 23, 
24, 26 and 27, beginning at 10 A. M. The 
tickets are for the public rehearsals on | 
the first two days and the Saturdayy, 


evening concerts the last two days. c 
. eae f 


Kor twenty years the Boston Symphony | 


Orchestra has been the type of all that 
can be done in the direction of musical 
perfection. A founder more generous than 
the world will ever know, an orchestra 
breathing an esprit de corps unsurpassed, 


a conductor proud of his followers yet ever 


loyal to striving for the highest ideals, a 
satisfied and ever-growing clientele—these 


' are the factors which make the Boston 


Symphony Orchestra today the represen- 
tative musical organization of America. 
And, thanks to the hearty support of «a 
few hundred lovers of the -best in music, 
last year saw in the completion of the 
beautiful new Symphony Hall an almost 
perfect ensemble. The twenty-first season 
of the orchestra, and the second in Sym- 
phony Hall, will begin on Oct. 19. There 
will be the usual two separate series of 
twenty-four Friday afternoon public re- 


Thursday and Friday, Sept. 28, 24, 26 ana 
27. | | 


HIGHEST PREMIUM $225 


Auction Sale for Symphony 
Rehearsals 


Top Mark of Last Year Not 
Equalled 


But Average Price Is Unusually 
Large 


Lively Bidding Resulted for All Choice 
Places 


Although the sale of seats for the Friday- 
afternoon rehearsals of the Symphony con- 
certs in Sympbony Hall today reached a 
sensational point only once or twice, the 
average premiums for seats in the body of 
the house were generally higher than they 
have ever been before, and Assistant Mana- 
ger Comee, when the sale was half finished, 
predicted a record breaker in the way of 
gross receipts. The auction did not start 
with the rush that characterized it last 
year. When the auctioneer, Walter Jack- 
son, started the bidding last year, A 1 was 
sent up with leaps and bounds, until it was 
knocked down to Mr. Herrick at $280 pre- 
mium. This extreme price was caused by 
competition of bidders for the honor of buy- 
ing the first seat sold In the new hall. This 
year the same auctioneer knocked down the 
same seat to the same bidder for $20. The 
next seat brought a premiur of $16.50, and 
A 3 brought $25. The highest price for any 
seat in the front row was paid for A 22, 


the young man, who ally got the seat 
at $190. Everybody seemed to know that 
the sale of G 18, the end seat, was to be 


interesting, and so it was. Mr. Jackson did 
not find it necessary to move his pointer | 


except between Mr. Connelly and the young 
man. <A nod and the raising of a hand 
by Connelly, was responded to bya slight 
inclination of the head by his opponent, 
and neither seemed to mind the fact that 
they were bidding by ten-dollar leaps. 
Finally the young bidder responded with 
a nod to Mr. Jackson's proposition of $225 
for the seat, and Mr. Connelly quit. This 
was the highest price paid for any seat 
during the sale. The young man at first | 


-gald that his name was Kelly, but later . 


refused to give any name at all. His ac- 
tion in bidding on each separate seat and 
paying $510 premium for four seats which | 
he might have had for $100 mystified the , 


‘agents, and caused a considerable stir 


throughout the hall. Scat G 18, for which 
Mr. Kelly paid a premium of $225, was 
sold last year for a premium of $65. 
Previous to this episode there was some- 
what of a stir when row F was being sold. 
The highest premium paid in row B was 
$30. Herrick gave this for B 17 and. 18, two 
centre aisle seats. In row C Herrick sent 
high water mark up to $42, which he paid — 
for C 19 and 20, also end seats on the left 
side of the centre aisle. The same seats in 
row D went to Connelly for the same pre- 
mium, although the average of this row 
was well above $30. In row E the seats 
also went for a good premiim. Connelly 
took 18, 19 and 20 on a $50 premium and > 
Herrick paid $51 for seat 28, while 20 and 
80, across the aisle, sold for a $40 premium, © 
Jierrick wanted seat 19 in F, but somebody 
else wanted it, too, and that somebody else 
was a woman. Herrick was willing to give 
a good premium, but he: was unwilling to 
go above $65, which. was offered. by the 
other. At this premium the seat was 
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After the pr? were sold to Kelly the ; 
‘bottom dropped out of the market and seats | 
went for from $40 to $30. In the sale of |. 
“H.18 and.19 there was an attempt to bull | 
-the-price, and Mr. Pratt had to put down . 
an even. $200 for these three seats.. The 
price again subsided. J, which is apt to, 
‘be the big row as far as premiums are. 
“concerned, was high at $76.50. Row K did 
@ little better and the best seats, 18 and 19, | 
“were sold to Wadsworth for $88. The etgh- | 
‘ties were not reached again until L 26 and | 
97%,. end seats on the left aisle, were sold | 
for, $86.-. Row M seemed to be a place 
) where there would be some competition, as 
it was in this row that several bunches of i 
‘seats were saved out for well-known patrons 
‘of ‘the concerts. When it came time to bid 
on seat 11, Connelly and Herrick had a little 
| bout and the premium was sent up to $100. 
After row M was disposed of the sale be- | 
@ate practically a matter for the agents | 
‘and speculators. Individuals had elther got 
‘all the seats they wanted, or were satisfied | 
“to wait until the price should be lower. | 
“Herrick bought 7, 8, 9, 10 for $61; 18, 14, 15 | 
and 16 for $55; but he had to pay $90 for 
geat 17. Herrick again started in to get 

the best things in row O. He paid $59 for | 

18, 14, 15 and 16; $92.50 for 17, and $96 for 18 || 

and 19.. The seats not on the aisles brought 

between $40 and $50, quickly and regularly, 
making a very handsome grand total for. 
the sale. 

_ -By far the major part of the seats dis- 
» posed of today were sold to agents and | 
‘speculators. It was the exception when an | 
outside individual had a chance to secure | 
“a seat. This fact was commented on by 
‘Many, and especially by those who sat 
‘near the row of speculators in the front 
“seats, and saw how the matter was ar- 
Tanged between them. They did not bid 

against one another, except in extreme 

‘cases, when they could rot agree otherwise, 
and, as in the case of Kelly, they made it 
‘Mnteresting for anyone who wanted a seat 
badly. Time and again one or another of 
‘them. bought a desirable end seat, and then 

would let the second seat go to somebody 
else, so that the person who wants the two 
end seats must pay dearly for one of them. 
The seats sold today were the $12 seats for 

Friday. The $7.50 seats for Friday will be 
‘gold tomorrow, and the Saturday seats on 
‘Thursday and Friday. 


Orders received, 
MISS GORING, 
Room 80, Music 
Hall Bullding. 
sl4 


| Symphon Ticket 
Tt(A): J 
SYMPHONY TICKETS 2r3cts.., Pookes for 
certs, Address CAROLINE L. POND, 
Care Ivers & Pond Piano Oo., 114 Boylston Street. 
WSMW/(A) sll 
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Five Sittings Sold in 
Bunch for Just $675, 


Mrs. Jack Gardner Does 
Not Pay the Highest. — 


When the smoke of auction had 
cleared away last evening in Simphony 
Ifall, the day’s work indicated that Bos- 
ton, far famed for its music, had pur- 
chased tickets for the coming 2lst sea- 
son of the Boston Symphony orchestra 
rehearsal concerts at premiums various. 
ly estimated to run from 10 to 35 per 
cent. over that of last season; and, at 


that, only the $12 seats were sold, the | 


rest being yet to come, 

One seat sold for $225 premium—one 
of a bunch of five, which, all in a row, 
averaged a cost of $135. Seats in the 
near neighborhood brought as low as 


$35 premium. The event was regarded: 


as the chef d’ouvre of the day, one 
operator getting his bid of $73. Pre- 
sumably thinking he might get more at 
a less figure in single purchases, he bid, 
consecutively, $100, $95, $190 and $225. The 
seats were in the seventh row, just to 


the left of the main arsle. The total 
number of seats sold was 1652—1212 on 
the floor, 440 in the balcony... Of the 
floor seats, the lowest premium paid 
was $15, as compared with $12 last year; 
and in the balcony none came less than 
$15. But even these figures give little 
idea for comparison, as they were sel- 
dom heard. It was stated that of 
the best aisle seats—those, say, from a 
few rows back to J—nearly every one 
brought from $75 to $100. premium, or 
close to that, and several of the crowd 
that left the hall at the conclusion of 
the festivities said that they had ‘‘never 
seen the like.’’ 


Many seats were bought by operators 
presumably for prescribed or expected 
purchasers; and occasionally the auc- 
tioneer would run a seat up 20 or 30 
points between two men, counting off 
after the manner of the primary school, 
or like little Willie counting himself to 
sleep—49, 50, 51, etc. Or, again, the seats 
went up with strides of five and 10 
points, suggestive of the recent corne, 


tand. --C | 
ie $21,365.50 in 
. And there 
were others in the bidding. } 


‘uch interest was felt in:the fresence 
of Mrs. John L. Gardner, who is recog- 


nized: as one of the Symphony's most. 


devoted patronesses.. She came in once 
or twice during the morning. She was 
dressed in black. ‘‘Where will she sit?’’ 
asked the crowd, one of another, and 


occasionally one could be heard asking | 


the ‘‘authorities.’’ Where, indeed? The 
nearest human iInquisitiveness could 
learn was that she would sit in G or I— 
but it was positively denied that she 
was in any of the top-notch pricers. 
She will go to both the rehearsals and 
concerts, it was stated. 


The bidding began at 10 A, M. and 


continued until 6:45 P. M., with the. 
exception of half an hour about 1:30— . 


taken as if to get the second wind. The 
audience was in some respects like the 
regular year-after-year Symphony fol- 
lowing, with the exception of those del- 


egates and alternates appointed tv look , 


after the distressing details. The audi- 
ence looked disappointed in spots, but 
it was well bred and continent; there 
was no hissing at high prices and no 


excitement beyond what would be re-. 


garded as utterly polite. 


So the devotees of the performances | 
of the ’rewskis, ’owitsches and w- | 


skis, the ’meisters and the ‘manns 
gathered to see what they could do 
toward purchasing the tickets wanted. 

The first seat, Al, was dispatched in 
short order to Mr. Herrick for $20 pre- 
mium, with only a mild interruption 
from a female bidder. Sentimental and 
other reasons had exalted this first seat 
to a premium of $280 last year. It was 
then the first seat in the new hall, and 
honor was evidently attached to it. 

The average of the A row was about 
$21. B averaged about $24. C brought 
as high as $42. D ran from $18.50 to $88. 
E sold for no less than $25 and as high 
as $51. Then $65 was pald for one of the 
middle aisle seats in F. G showed 
strength at the opening in two for $42 
near the end, and then the five stun- 
ners for $675, the occupants of which— 
G 14-18 inelusive—are not divulged. 
Across the aisle two were brought for 
$100 apiece. H ranged from $24 to $90. 
T went to $52. J averaged perhaps $50, 
going as high as the sixties and seven- 
tiles. K ran up to $88. All the way to T 


during the rest of the ‘‘first half’ the | 


prices often reached $100 forthe gilt 
edge seats, and there was no encour- 
agement for bargain hunters there, 


The afternoon began with U, with $31 
for end seats, $60 for highest, and aver- 
age about $40. V was about the same. 
with $63 for high. W ranged from $28 
to $46, with an average of about $38. 
*, directly back of the cross aisle, had 
$28.50 for low, and $39 for high; Y, about 
the same; Z, $21 to $37, averaged $32; 
A A brought from $23.50 to $37; B B, 
$21 to $30: C C, $22 to $30; D D, 
- E EB, about the same; F F, $18 

G G, $16, $17, $18, $19, $21, etc., 
$29: H H. $16 to $20; I I, $17 to 21; J J, 
$15.50 to $19, average about $18, the last 
of the $12 seats on the floor bringing $15. 

Interest was enlivened, as usual, when 
the $12 balcony seats~were opened for 
sale. The first row right ran along 
about $30, $40, $50 to $72.50 for Nos. 35 and 


—I! 36. Most were in the $30 class, along tow- 


ard the last half of the row, the final 
four selling for $20 apiece. When the 


) } 4 wif Diy vad | “ pos ' j-4 ‘ tp ~ 
0 quickly that ne 
Mr: Connelly 


2) c = we "e higher + 5 a BL | u 
cue f t ‘4 ic and $50’ class, often: 
locks of four, keeping. to. $37, $43, $38 a: 
$20, until close at the end, | nen it close; 
| at_$24 apiece for two. ae Tp ft 

B row, balcony, did not reach quite so 
high as A, but ran along into $30, $40 and. 
even $50, occasionally. into $20, and only 
at the end getting below $20. fOW Aver 
aged, say, about $32 on the right—not be 

for ‘high;. 
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low $16 in any case—with 
On the left slightly lower. 
The centre seats in the balcony starte 
in at $20, followed by a block of hy | 
taken by an operator at $19. As the 
centre was reached, the price rose to $22, 
$25 and $33. Row B started in at $18, 
| but seats were quickly selling at ey 
| They averaged about $20 for the best 
seats of the row, with the lowest at 
inte but the last two seats closing at 


Row C opened with a block of four 
at $16.50 to Mr. Herrick. It was follow 
by blocks to operators in. four at $16. 
and $16, respectively. The aisle seat. 
bought $17, the next $18, then $18.50: olos- 
ing strong at $17. The last row opened 
at $15. Six. in blocks of four and two, . 
went for $15.50. Herrick next five at $17. 
Next four were blocked at $16.50, Two 
went for $16. Speculators took the next 
seven at $16.50. Three went for $18. 

The sale will be continued this morn- 
ing for the $7.50 seats for the Friday 
afternoon rehearsals; Thursday, for $12 
seats at Saturday evening concerts, and 
Friday for $7.50 seats. | 
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Orders for season seats placed with § | 
us will be executed with care. Ourg 


| commission is 8% on auction price. § 
Plan of hall mailed on request. ih 
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Once more the drawing power of the 
Symphony concerts has revealed itself, and 
there are to be two more sales yet that will 
probably be as significant as yesterday's 
was. And the staying power of these ate 
tractions is evidently as great as their 
drawing power, else they could not hold 
the people so firmly as they do. True, | 
every year sees people dropping out for a 
season or so because having had ten years 
or so of it they have begun to rebel at the 
inflexibility of the demand upon their time, 
Here and there through the winter they say 
they will pick out the gem concerts if they 
can (though they can’t!) and just go to 
these. But their place among the regulars 
is filled up instantly from the ranks of 
those who have longed for years to be the 
owner of a r of season tickets for the 
Symphonies And from present senate 
season is to be a realization of their fondést 
hopes and most lively antici ka 
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BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


Complete Bookings for the Season of 1901-1902. 


HIS is the twenty-first season of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, and the itinerary is as follows: 


Symphony Hall, Boston, Friday afternoon, October 18, 
at 2:30. 
Symphony Hall, Boston, Saturday evening, October 19, 
at 8. 
Hyperion Theatre, New Haven, Wednesday afternoon, 
October 23, at 2:30. 
Symphony Hall, Boston, Friday afternoon, October 25, at 
2:30. 
Symphony Hall, Boston, Saturday evening, October 26, 
at 8. 
Sanders Theatre, Harvard University, Cambridge, Thurs- 
day evening, October 31, at 7:45. 
Symphony Hall, Boston, Friday afternoon, November I, 
at 2:30. 
Symphony Hall, Boston, Saturday evening, November 2, 
at 8. 
Academy of Music, Philadelphia, Monday evening, No- 
vember 4, at 8:15. 
Music Hall, Baltimore, Tuesday evening, November 5, at 
8:15. 
Academy of Music, Philadelphia, Wednesday evening, 
November 6, at 8:15. 
Carnegie Hall, New York, Thursday evening, November 
7, at 8:15. 
Academy of Music, Brookyn, Friday evening, November 
8, at 8:15. 
Carnegie Hall, New York, Saturday afternoon, Novem- 
ber 9, at 2:30. 
Infantry Hall, Providence, Wednesday evening, Novem: 
ber 13, at 8. 
Symphony Hall, Boston, Friday afternoon, November 15, 
at 2:30. 
Symphony Hall, Boston, Saturday evening, November 16, 
at 8. 
Sanders Theatre, Harvard University, Cambridge, Thurs- 
day evening, November 21, at 7:45. 
Symphony Hall, Boston, Friday afternoon, November 22, 
at 2:30. 
Symphony Hall, Boston, Saturday evening, November 23, 
at 8. 
Academy of Music, Fall River, Tuesday evening, Novem- 
ber 26, at 8. 
Symphony Hall, Boston, Friday afternoon, November 29, 
at 2:30. 
Symphony Hall, Boston, Saturday evening, November 30, 
at 8. 
Sanders Theatre, Harvard University, Cambridge, Thurs- 
day evening, December 5, at 7:45. 


Symphony Hall, Boston, Friday afternoon, December 6, 
at 2:30. 

Symphony Hall, Boston, Saturday evening, December 7, 
at &. 

Academy of Music, Philadelphia, Monday evening, De- 
cember 9, at 8:15. 

Music Hall, Baltimore, Tuesday evening, December 10, 
at 8:15. 

Academy of Music, Philadelphia, Wednesday evening, 
December I1, at 8:15. 


Carnegie Hall, New York, Thursday evening, December 
12, at 8:15. 

Academy of Music, Brooklyn, Friday evening, December 
13, at 8:15. 

Carnegie Hall, New York, Saturday afternoon, December 
14, at 2:30. 

Infantry Hall, Providence, Wednesday evening, December 
18, at 8. 


Symphony Hall, Boston, Friday afternoon, December 20, 
at 2:30. 


Symphony Hall, Boston, Saturday evening, December 21, 
at 8. 


Sanders Theatre, Harvard University, Cambridge, Thurs- 


day evening, December 26, at 7:45. 


Symphony Hall, Boston, Friday afternoon, December 27, 


at 2:30. | 

Symphony Hall, Boston, Saturday evening, December 28, 
at 8. 

Symphony Hall, Boston, Friday afternoon, January 3, 
at 2:30. 

Symphony Hall, Boston, Saturday evening, January 4, 
at 8. 

Sanders Theatre, Harvard University, Cambridge, Thurs- 
day evening, January 9, at 7:45. 7 

Symphony Hall, Boston, Friday afternoon, January 10, 
at 2:30. 

Symphony Hall, Boston, Saturday evening, January ITI, 
at 8. 

Academy of Music, Philadelphia, Monday evening, Jan- 
uary 13, at 8:15. 

Music Hall, Baltimore, Tuesday evening, January 14, 
at 8:15. 

Academy of Music, Philadelphia, Wednesday evening, 
January 15, at 8:15. 

Carnegie Hall, New York, Thursday evening, January 16, 
at 8:15. : 

Academy of Music, Brooklyn, Friday evening, January 
17, at 8:15. 

Carnegie Hall, New York, Saturday afternoon, January 
18, at 2:30. 

Infantry Hall, Providence, Wednesday evening, January 
22, at 8. 
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Symphony Hall, Boston, Friday afternoon, January 24, 


Symphony Hall, Boston, Saturday evening, January 25, 


Symphony Hall, Boston, Frid 


at 2:30. 


oa 


at &. 


Sanders Theatre, Harvard University, Cambridge, Thurs- 


day evening, January 30, at 7:45. 
day afternoon, January 31, 


at 2:30. 


Symphony Hall, Boston, Saturday evening, February 1, 


me 


at eS 


Coliseum, Hartford, Wednesday evening, February 5, at 
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Symphony Hall, Boston, Friday aiternoon, February ; 
at 2:30 
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Symphony Hall, Boston, Saturday evening, February ¢ 
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February 19, at 8:15. 
Carnegie Hall, New York, Thursday evening, February 
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Carnegie Hall, New York, Saturday afternoon, February 
22, at 2:30. 

Infantry Hall, Providence, Wednesday evening, February 
26, at &. 

Symphony Hall, Boston, Friday afternoon, February 28. 
at 2:30. 

Symphony Hall, Boston, Saturday evening, M 

Music Hall, Troy, Monday evening, March 3. at 8. 

Symphony Hall, Boston, Friday afternoon, March 7, at 
2:30. 

Symphony Hall, Boston, Saturday evening, March 8, at 8. 

Sanders Theatre, Harvard University, Cambridge, Thurs- 
day evening, March 13, at 7:45. 

Symphony Hall, Boston, Friday afternoon, March 14, at 
2:30. 

Symphony Hall, Boston, Saturday evening, March 15, 
at 8. 

Academy of Music, Philadelphia, Monday evening, March 
17, at 8:15. 

Music Hall, Baltimore, Tuesday evening, March 18, at 

S215, 
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Academy of Music, Philadelphia, Wednesday evening, 


March 10, at 8:15. 


Carnegie Hall, New York, Thursday evening, March 20, 


at 8:15. 


Academy of Music, Brooklyn, Friday evening, March 21, 


at 8:15. 


Carnegie Hall, New York, Saturday afternoon, March 22, 


at 2:30. 


Infantry Hall, Providence, Wednesday evening, March 26, 


at &. 


~ 


t 2:30. 
Sy1 edi Hall, Boston, Saturday evening, March 
at 8. 


Sy gece. Hall, Boston, Thursday afternoon, March 27, 


20, 


Symphony Hall, Boston, Friday afternoon, April 4, at 


ny Hall, Boston, Saturday evening, April 





Per) 


at 8. 
Sanders Theatre, Harvard University, Cambridge, Thurs- 


day evening, April 10, at 7:45. 


Symphony Hall Boston, Friday afternoon, April 11, 


2:30. 
Symphony Hall, Boston, Saturday evening, April 
at &. 


Iniantry Hall, Providence, Wednesday evening, April 


at 


12, 


16, 


Symphony Hall, Boston, Friday afternoon, April 18, at 


‘mphony Hall, Boston, Saturday evening, April 
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Sanders Theatre, Harvard University, Thursday evening, 


April 24, at 8. 


Symph 
2:30. 

Symphony Hall, Boston, Saturday evening, April 
at &. 


Symphony Hall, Boston, Friday afternoon, May 2, 


Symphony Hall, Boston, Saturday evening, May 





SYMPHONY SALE GOES ON 


Prices Kept Up at an Even Figure for the 
Rehearsals 


‘ At Symphony Hall this morning the $7.50 
seats for the rehearsals of the Boston | 
_ Symphony Orchestra were sold. This tn- ~~ 
cluded the last nine rows under the bal- | 
2 cony on the floor, and the last five rows in | 
. the rear of the second balcony. There was -—— 
~ a large attendance, but generally speaking 
there was a greater showing <6: sweerines 
than of any other class. The prices of the 
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Symphony Hall, Boston, Friday afternoon, January 24, 
at 2:30. 

Symphony Hall, Boston, Saturday evening, January 25, 
at 8. 

Sanders Theatre, Harvard University, Cambridge, Thurs- 
day evening, January 30, at 7:45. 

Symphony Hall, Boston, Friday aiternoon, January 31, 
at 2:30. 

Symphony Hall, Boston, Saturday evening, February I, 
at 8. 

Coliseum, Hartford, Wednesday evening, February 5, at 
8:15. 

Symphony Hall, Boston, Friday afternoon, February 7, 
at 2:30. 

Symphony Hall, Boston, Saturday evening, February 8, 
at &. 

Sanders Theatre, Harvard University, Cambridge, Thurs- 
day evening, February 13, at 7:45. 

Symphony Hall, Boston, Friday afternoon, February 14, 
at 2:30. 

Symphony Hall, Boston, Saturday evening, February 15, 
at 8. 

Academy of Music, Brooklyn, Monday evening, February 
17, at 8:15. 
Music Hall, Baltimore, Tuesday evening, February 16, 
at 8:15. | 
Academy of Music, Philadelphia, Wednesday evening, 
February 19, at 8:15. 

Carnegie Hall, New York, Thursday evening, February 
20, at 3:15. 

Academy of Music, Philadelphia, Friday evening, Febru- 
ary 21, at 8:15. 

Carnegie Hall, New York, Saturday afternoon, February 
22, at 2:30. 

Infantry Hall, Providence, Wednesday evening, February 
26, at 8. 

Symphony Hall, Boston, Friday afternoon, February 28, 
at 2:30. 

Symphony Hall, Boston, Saturday evening, March 1, at 8. 

Music Hall, Troy, Monday evening, March 3, at 8. 

Symphony Hall, Boston, Friday afternoon, March 7, at 
2:30. 

Symphony Hall, Boston, Saturday evening, March 8, at 8. 

Sanders Theatre, Harvard University, Cambridge, Thurs- 
day evening, March 13, at 7:45. 

Symphony Hall, Boston, Friday aiternoon, March 14, at 
2:30. 

Symphony Hall, Boston, Saturday evening, March 15, 
at 8. 

Academy of Music, Philadelphia, Monday evening, March 
17, at 8:15. 

Music Hall, Baltimore, Tuesday evening, March 18, at 
8:15. 


Academy of Music, Philadelphia, Wednesday evening, 
March Io, at 8:15. 

Carnegie Hall, New York, Thursday evening, March 20, 
at 8:15. 

Academy of Music, Brooklyn, Friday evening, March 21, 
at 8:15. 


Carnegie Hall, New York, Saturday afternoon, March 22, 
at 2:30. 


Infantry Hall, Providence, Wednesday evening, March 26, 
at 8. 


Symphony Hall, Boston, Thursday afternoon, March 27, 
at 2:30. : 


Symphony Hall, Boston, Saturday evening, March 20, 
at 8. 


Symphony Hall, Boston, Friday afternoon, April 4, at 
2:30. 

Symphony Hall, Boston, Saturday evening, April 5, 
at 8. 

sanders Theatre, Harvard University, Cambridge, Thurs- 
day evening, April 10, at 7:45. 

Symphony Hall, Boston, Friday afternoon, April 11, at 
2:30. 

Symphony Hall, Boston, Saturday evening, April 12, 
at 8. 

Infantry Hall, Providence, Wednesday evening, April 16, 
at 7:45. | 

Symphony Hall, Boston, Friday afternoon, April 18, at 
2:30. 

Symphony Hall, Boston, Saturday evening, April 10, 
at 8. 
Sanders Theatre, Harvard University, Thursday evening, 
April 24, at 8. | 
Symphony Hall, Boston, Friday afternoon, April 25, at 
2:30. 

Symphony Hall, Boston, Saturday evening, April 26, 
at 8. 

Symphony Hall, Boston, Friday afternoon, May 2, at 
2:30. 

Symphony Hall, Boston, Saturday evening, May 
at 8. 


SYMPHONY SALE GOES ON 


Prices Kept Up at an Even Figure for the 
| Rehearsals 


At Symphony Hall this morning the $7.50 
seats for the rehearsals of the Boston 
. Symphony Orchestra were sold. This ir- 
cluded the last nine rows under the bal- 
cony on the floor, and the last five rows in 


. the rear of the second balcony. There was ——_ 


a large attendance, but generally speakiny — 
there was a greater showing of students 
than of any other class. The prices of the 
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how evenly the premium price kept u from Boston Symphony Orches hony > ‘Fair P the Rule f he $12 (ok 21507 nem 2 Horeed ipitiigc 

‘peat to seat. Many waited for the last seats fal), and to others who are | — Fair Premiums t ule for the Th Sal f g h | | r 

‘in cog 24 Le tap nagerl pry ry a and ing the question, the following list of nov- Seats for Saturday Evening Concerts © © oF Sympnony Concert 

‘again the bids were started at a low figure, | gities selected by Mr. Gericke during the f mn 

‘but invariably the price crept up even on present summer for performance at the te apt ti. Moa Heat | Seats Very Successful. 

eta per WneReten ie Coe as that any eemeniae alee ine tat males aaa atardey evening ooanerté Bp the. Byit- 

premium was the cheapest sea at any- ony. No.6, in B-flat major, - 

body secured in this section. 2 op sonra symphony._for . Penge oe ond phony orchestra was begun this morning || Those Who Held off Till the Last 
in Symphony hall. There was a rather Had to Pay Larger Premiunis 


When it came to the balcony seats there Vi t D’I : , eR 

piano,- ncen ndy; symphony tnD , 

was lively bidding, and on the average the | »jnor,- Walter. Rabel; Symphony No...1, in slim attendance when auctioneer Jack- Than Some Who Bought Early 
seats in the first row went for $17.50, and | q@ g. Taneiew; suite in F, No. 6, Sebastian son mounted the slatform and an- 

the end seats in the aisles went up to yy +3 | nounced that the amount bid for a seat —Sale as a Whole Averaged Bet- 

te a ts Sr re was the premium to be added to ‘the ter Than Last Year 

pre e e « 


$21. Midway back the seats averaged $15, | symphonic variations, Georg Schumann; ; 
and the very rear seats: brought the good symphonic poem, “Bestklange,” Liszt} stated price of $12, that seats would be It appeared that many persons held 


prices on the average of $14.50. The $12 “Hin Heldenleben;” Richard Strauss; sym- 
sea'tts for the concert will be sold by auc- phonic poem, “Qedipus,” Mare Schillings: 
tion at Symphony Hall on Thursday, Oct. “viviane,’ Ernst Chausson; concert over- 
3, at 10 A. M. ture, ‘‘Cockaigne,’’ Edward Elgar; over- 
, SEAR ture, “la Fiancee du Tzar,’’ Rimski Korsa- 


sold in regular order, and that not more |} off buying their Symphony seats to the 
than four seats could be secured on one€]] Jast, and yesterday afternoon at the 
bid. Sasi close of the sale of the $7.50 seats for 

The bidding started slowly. In the/| ¢ne Saturday evening concerts the pre- 
first hour only the first five rows were|| miums held on stronger than expected, 


kow: overture, “Solennelle,” Glazounow; | sold. Toward noon the sale took on probably higher than ever before, sec- 
overture, ‘‘Der Kuss,’ Smetana, and two ‘| more spirit, and at times the bidding 

hes P 18 || ond balcony seats in the centre selling 
compositions by C. M. Loeffler. The auc- was lively. Yet rarely was the bid | at $9 and $10 clear to the wall 
tion sale of season tickets opens at Sym- ? raised more than $1 at a time. During, y 


phony Hall Monday morning,: Sept. 30, at the first hour there was not a single bid 
eetehieeenmeemmmm mtn aia | of more than 50 cents at a time. 


The average of the sales is consid- 
erably higher than last year, if not 


arian ™ LOL © . hs oun - ey higher than any year in the history of | | 

, Those who ce 2arl ale se- | | 

\ ill HODY (Irehestra +vewLAST OF THE TICKETS SOLD | Tihlae gato paysiet bg bet i ‘a the concerts. Rehearsal $12 seats were | 
7 | | ‘teat | row A the premium ranged from #.50 emphatically higher than usual, the || 


“Music Lovets Pay High Prices for the $7.50 to $8.50, in row B from $ to $16.50. After] highest premiums being paid for five 


TWENTY-FIRST SEASON that there was a lull. Some of the seats averaging $135 apiece in G, with the 
Seats for the Symphony Concerts started at $l. Several near the ends | whole body of the house in high de- 

'| were sold for $4. Seventeen dollars was } mand, several reaching $100. The high- 

AUCTION SALE OF S8!I2 In contrast to yesterday’s sale of tickets || the high mark in row C. In row D a | est price pald for rehearsal seats in the 
SEATS FOR THE FRIDAY | for the Symphony concerts, the auction sale | limit of $24 was reached, while the low | balcony was $72.50, on the right, with a 


) . kof $7.50 seats for the concerts this | mark was only $3. Three successive | number at $30, $40 and $60. he $7.60 
AFTERNOON PUBLIC RE Y | 8; this morning bids in this row were $10, $24 and $14. seats for rehearsals were also high, 


HEARSALS AT SYMPHONY on Aan ft gy cer egy higher than Not until row I was reached did the So increasing in popularity, indeed, ia 
HALL (Huntington and | st. year. mong those in the hall premium again equal or exceed the high | have the concerts ap eared, with this 
were many music teachers and students, mark in row (, and then it rose to $26, | last sale as a climax, that some are be- 


Massachusetts Aves.) THIS | who, appreciating that today offered the while the next premium was $25. Seats |] ginning to wonder if the series won't 


| in the same row brought only $6. some day be ‘‘ante-rehearsals, rehear- 
(MONDAY) MORNINC, AT oa rp vaptongge to purchase tickets, ap- | In row J some oft the Bade ht the | sals and concerts.”’ 
10 O'CLOCK, CONTINUING | peared to be willing to buy at any reason- center aisle brought $26.50, while the ends] It looked at one time as ifthe Saturday 
: 5.5 ld b k- 
THR U HE able figure. The highest price paid was $35, went for $5.50. evening concert seats wou e mar : 
@ | CH T DAY. which secured the seats A 4, 5, 6 in the first With one exception the highest price | edly lower than usual all through, as 
row of the second balcony, di of the morning was paid for some of Thursday's sale brought out nothing — 
stage on the-right....Th y, directly over the the center seats in row K. Starting at] higher than @ $41 premium on the floor; — 
noon Public Rehearsals Temorrow (TUES- ain ae left an , e corresponding seats $5.50, the premiums papery rose as the 4 but in the body of the house oie, aan 
DAY). Auction Sale of 12 Seats for Con- side of the second balcony were - center was approached. The second |] stood strong, an 


| , ; = 92 SA . ‘al demand, several selling 

certs THURSDAY, Oct.3. Auction Sale of sold for $18. The average price paid for premium was $10, then $16.50, $17, $28, $4¥, | were in specia A th ; heifi aie 

, seats in thi a : || $39 $20, $14, $10.59 and $8, until the ex- { from $30 to $40, and the run & & 
67.50 Beats for concert FRIDAY, Oct. 4. 8 balcony was $14.50, about the | treme left was reached. erally high 


| game amount as was secured for these seats | I | “day’s sale of $7.50 seats for 
| s ts n row L, a premium of $1 was paid, At yesteraay 
last year. For the $7.50 seats in th ret as a Whole ihe a rexais amount | the concerts several were placed at $10 
| e first y BSres e $8 and $9, and 
balcony $10.50 was the popular price today of premiums in this row was consid- | to $12, with the averag ? 
oday, erably less than in the row next front. | several of the quite desirable ones as 
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Auction Sale of $7.50 Seats for Friday After- 


j 
j . 
> a I i it 


. —e 22 se> 
AO 6? en 


@ 5 bs 
1, while last year the five rows that are s 
| are sold , ; , 450 to $5.50. The seats in the 
| | | at this price brought premiums varying | a both sides of the ett sae only 36, ak ele, centre, were considerably 
) | from $5.50 to $3.50. The centre of the | and toward the Jeft end the price higher, hig i acl s7. but 
second balcony was the last section to be | dropped to $8.50. After that there were ot le ein ‘eaawe who held back. 
3 sold. Here prices started somewhat higher | a few bids as high as $83. but many ‘he first. row, second balcony, were 
| _ than on the sides but soon dropped, and the | || more went no higher than $20. sold all along trom +10 0 i peg 
Orders for season seats placed with § Pest seats of the first row went : ee seats at $35, on the right. e second 
P those in the next row averagi Oy Bre cts SALE OF SYMPHONY TICKETS. and third rows, atces, were all pear 
us will be executed with care. Our ging $9.50. nd the centre rows, looked forward to 
| The annual auction sale of seasoM| 9. somewhat of a bargain counter, per 
cemmission is 3% on auction price. Mme. Antoinette sSzumowska, with tickets for the $12 seats for the Friday! haps, stood ee "9 pap that ot to rin | 
; AO % Saher: do ska, | | : e went no lower than | | 
Plan of hall mailed on request. her husband, Mr. Josef Adamowski, are | afternoon public nS ee sagt sg Pv cvotte Tocations. and there was || 
T sailing on June 8, to be absent a year this Sree th symphony Hall and will hare tat 0 38,39 OF $10 0s Oe i | 
j ICKET OFFICE in Europe. Mme. Szumowska will take continue throughout the day. The seats | aatak J | 
ADAMS HOUSE 'a long and complete rest, Mr, Adam- are sold in Ag tt ad oreer ha te ete SO . Seas een | 
; '| ecommencin ; . y 
a | owskl’s place as violoncellist in the Bos- | ber one. No more than four seats will YMPHONY ORDERS FULFILLE | 
Season tickets for sale in all || {09 Symphony orchestra, will he kepe 1) BO Fer toe one bid one erin p62, wilt JOHN R. HEARD, Hotel Touraine 99° 
Bat ot WORTH ab habe | for him until the summer of 1902, when AAD oath hy The $7 a‘ een vant sfaketa Write for Diagrams of Symphony Hall. on ‘a 
Street, Reom 53 ate | the accomplished artists will have. re- will be sold tomorrow, and the conce 1L0t{ A]: abackiz is 
4t(A) 8 80 turned. tickets-on Thursday and Friday, 
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rt th wong Concerts the Highest Pre- 
Fi alain Was 41 
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” At the aucticts Bale of $12 seats for the 
urday evening concerts this morning in 
Haymphony Hall the premiums paid were a 
a shade under those of last year. The pre- 
'miums for thé regular concerts range lower 
than they do for the rehearsals, and as 
“not so Many bids are made the auctioneer 
Was able to get through with the sale 
earlier than on Monday when the seats 
‘were SOld for the rehearsals. The best: 
; ‘premium bid today was $41 for the seats 
“14 to 17 in row L. The first seat sold was 
~A-1 and it brought $4.50. There was some 
spirited bidding for the end seats in the 
“Tows from K to U, the prices averaging 
“about $30. Some good seats in those rows 
at the sides of the hall were sold as low 
-a8 $8, which the purchaser pays in addi- 
‘tion to the set price of $12. O-18 is an end 
‘Beat about one-third back from. the plat- 
“form and its first bid of $25 was the high- 
est any seat received for a starter. The 
“seat was finally sold for $32 premium. 

Some of the liveliest bidding of the morn- 
ing was on account of the various ticket 
agents of the city. They had numerous 
orders to exécute for customers who were 

8@t upon securing certain seats , rfo matter 
what the price might be, if it were in a 
‘Feasonable limit. Bids came in with great 
“rapidity whenever two or more of these 
agents got after the same seat. From 10 
A. M. up to the recess at 1.80 P. M. the auc- 
‘tioneer’s assistant had marked off all the 
Beats on the floor back to and including 
row U. The remainedr of the $12 seats 
“sold this afternoon were in good demand 
at reasonable prices. 

| Beginning tomorrow morning at ten 
‘o'clock the $7.50 seats for the Saturday 
“evening concerts will be sold. 


STILL HIGHER PRICES. 


Some $7.50 Symphony Seats Sold for 
Higher Premiums Than the 
 Veyrateh $12 Ones. Gets 4. ey 
wv 


The sale of the $7.50 seats for the Bos- 
ton Symphony orchestra rehearsals—the 
balance of those in the Symphony Hall 
after Monday’s sale of the $12 seats— 
took place yesterday, with prices con- 
tinuing high in about the same propor- 
tion with the prices of Monday. 

Mr. Connelly was apparently the only 
speculator present, but he alone pur- 
chased 184 seats, which makes his total 

' acquirements for the rehearsal concerts 
| mn representing an outlay of about $23,- 


The sale was concluded about noon. 

4g of the seats on the floor sold at 
spa Se by a considerable mar- 

b e $12 variety sold Monday 


ths the same general section of the | 


as eles “et 3 ag in the rear, of 


1nd some were 
era ver" in the lant TOWS. 


The next of seats will begin at: 
Symphon Hae fiz seats morning at 10 
ay mene Mee th the $12 seats for the Batur- | ; 


eveni concerts. the day fol- 
ae the $7.50 seats for Po etusass even- 
ing will be sold. 


SEATS SOLD BRISKLY, 


Ural Ob 4.19 


Auction for the Saterty 


Evening Symphonies. 


Prices Rather Less Than 
at Last Year's Sale, 


Some of the Purchasers of | 


Choice Locations. 


The $12 seats for the Saturday evening 
Symphony coricerts were auctioned off 
yesterday at rather lower prices than a 
year ago, on the whole, and, as is usual, 


at considerably lower figures than those . 
for the rehearsals, Seats in the main body | 


of the floor were about up to last year’s, 
those on the sides and rear somewhat 
less. The balcony seats were distinctly 
higher, however, and the three rows on 


the balcony sides were particularly — 


strong, even to the finish. The highest 
premium on the floor for the day was 
$41, in L. The highest premium seat in 
the balcony was $388, situated: half-way 
or so along on the right front row. 

Mr. Mudgett and Mr. Comee agreed 
that the prices yesterday, on the whole, 
made what might be called a ‘‘good, 
healthy sale,’”’ averaging up about what 


was expected, ‘Today the $7.50 seats for | 


the concerts will be. disposed : 
pleting the four days’ sale, i le 


Floor seats sold at between $35 and | 


premium for the best aisle locatio ; 
other good seats brou gets from $18 to $30" 
and some pretty g0o0d seats in front ae 
the cross aisle were purchased for $13 
to LAR pe The 18 rows back of this aisle, 
are of the $12 variety, went at 
Ms $15 and $20 for the moet with some 
very good ones at $7.50 t a0, and end | 
Sections back from $4.50 $7. The 
first row of the balcony, right, started 
4 at about $12.50 premium, soon rising 


The prices held well along at $15 to $25, . 


bait) 
Pay . 
J 


; 


ud. "OF tt a , 7 alt me irre 
. centre seats brc 
| own. $9; the sey nse 
f he ‘third, $7.50 to’ $9,"a 
the fourth, 33 to $7.50, 


ny 


The probabie. location of the seats to | 
be.occupied by. Mrs.“Johh lL. Gardner at | 


tha concerts was a matter of some dis- 
cussion - yesterd: 


the same nlace in the eighth row, off 
the main aisle, that she had last season, 
for the rehearsals, and, fer the concerts, 
seats 16 and 17 of the balcony, right. 

Among ihe orders placed by Broker 
Connelly are for the following: 


Thornton WN. Lothrop, B. F. Keith, Thomas ~ 


aud Mrs. William Matthews, 


John C. Haynes, Edward ° 


. I. Baker, Mrs. H., 

Ce, Tiomas Hanley _— Miss Blakie, 
rs. Mar y "0. Atwood, Mrs. M. E, Coolidge, Dr. 
asury, Dist.-Atty. Pillsbury, C. C. Parsons, 

L. P. Howe, Jenny H. Thayer, Mr. and Mrs. 

H. Souther, My. and Mrs. Abram G. 

. H. tt. Barrows, Jr... Mrs. N. M. Saf- 

and Mrs. C. F. Cushing, Mr. and 

N. Bray, Miss Helen Bell, Miss 

Blanche Harwood Mrs. George KE. Perry, Mr. 

anc Mis. George Chandler, Mrs. J. W. Kenney 

and ‘Miss Kenney, Mrs. L. W. Sears and Miss 

Sears, Miss Josephine Clark, Mr. and Mrs. 

Charles Durgin,, Col. and Mrs. E. V. Mitchell, 

Miss Winthrop. ae and Mrs. CC. H. Forbes, 

William V. Killuer. 7. C. Harris, F. A. Fitz- 

patrick a: ‘Ne the Nitsses Titzpatrick, and Mr. 
and Mrs. L. BK. Whicher. 

Ghai those who have had repre- 
sentatives at the sales, or been present 
in person, ere: 

Henry M. Whitner, Prof. Robinson of Har- 
vard and Mrs, Robinson, Dr. Wesselhoeft, Miss 
Edmands, Mr. and Mrs. C, N. Allen, Wallace 
Goodrich, I’ref. T.co Lewis of Tufts, James P. 

tearns, Prof. John Ix. Paine, B. J. Lang, 

me. Hopekirk, t. FP. Currier, Mr. and 
Mrs. Henrv M. Rogers, Dr. and Mrs. Samuel 
Mixter, Mr. and Mrs. Frederick P. Vinton, 
Prof. Wiagdeu. representing, Lasell Col'age: 
iss Stowell], representing Wellesley College: 

r. Flanders, ret ‘esenting the New England 
‘Conservatory of Music; and Mr. Spurr, rep- 
resenting the Faelten School of Music. 


We are sorry to find an American 
newspaper referring to Mr. Wilhelm 
Gericke as “Herr Gericke.” 


the hall at MODERATE PRICES. 


GONNELLY’S Lizks, Biise 


_te[A] 


Season tickets forsale inall - 


SYMPNONY wise os, pat 
SYMPHONY CONCERTS fow second bal: 


: two rear first balicon centre; two rear 
centre floor. Address oA a. Boston Transcript. 


PHONY TICKET WANT. 


ED 
ont $25.00. State price and location, 


Address R. VY. P., Boston Transcript. P 
W8 (A) oO 


A 


OD So 


*.~ It-seerned to be-the | 
genera! impression that she would have | 


is FOR. 


a si bas: iy 


= Fant TEHEARSALS eee 


FLOOR S-1-2 For the Bagi ie 
each, by addressing 
A. J. D., Boston Transerip 


Q YMPHONY REHEARSAL TICKETS 


Choice Seats. Low Prices. ch 
IVERS & POND, 114 Boylston St we 
2t[A] 013 


“9%. REHEARSAL SEATS 


« 
E-17, 18—may be had at $60 apiece by’ addressing. 
L. N. K., Boston baat seash9 Z2tcAy o 10 — 


2 SYMPHONY REHEARSAL SEATS. * 


t. 
a “| 


SALE. Q-28, 24; price $70 each Adaress 


Cc, C. O. -E., } Boston Transcript. 2t{A } o 12 
TWO SYMPHONY For.SAte act te 
REHEARSAL SEATS Benton 1. Address’ av 


012 


sYm PHONY TiGweve 
Very desirable locations. Rehearsaland Concert, 
45 Kilby St., Room 15. [Als | 


Or em 


TICKETS. Will pay a’ 
good price for two seats on 
center aisle for Saturday 
evening concerts. hows 


Hto M. Address D. H. O., Boston Transcript, 
[Al]: 


~ = fee 
SYMPHONY season? ieiers | 
Oust and second pntea balolnnt end seats. $30 to 


$100. Write to C. ©. L. , Boston Boston Transcript. - [Al]i_ 
Seats J-12-13 are 


FOR THE for sale at $70.00 


FRIDAY REHEARSALS sits actions 
SYMPHONY CONCERTS ,5o7o2..Scfts front 


two rear centre first balcony; two rear centre 


floor. Address C. G. F., Boston Tradaetary: 
[A]: 


SYMPHONY TICKETS 7:x°,c;s%abte seats tn 


SYMPHONY : 


Rehearsal and Concert Seats in all parts of | 


Saturday evening, will be sold for $20.00 apiece, 

Address M M. 8. .A., Bosten Transcript. Al? 
LOOR S- 1- For the Friday Afternoon 

F Rehearsals for sale at 650.00 | 


h, by addressing te 
ere ye A. J. D., Boston Transerip 
stl } 12. “i 


FT TTT 
a me ee eee 


SYMPHONY REHEARSAL SEATS ae 


cony end seats at very reasonable prices; Chen 


: near the stage or half way down the aa All s 


in lst, 2d and 3drows. Address A. E , Bosto 
Transcript. [A]: 


rn ee ee a es em ee 


TWO SYMPHONY fow's, Nos. vande. Brige 
REHEARSAL SEATS Boston Transcript. pe 


SC ameaininel 


HOR. REHEARSAL 
E-17, 18—may be had at $60 apiece LA addre 
L. N. K., Boston Transcript. 2t[A) 


2 SYMPHONY REHEARSAL sr, 488 


ALE. Q-23, 24; price $70 each. 
.O. E., Boston Transcript. ‘2t[z 
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There is little news about the 
hear that 


Symphony concerts. I 


Gérardy will play Lalo’s ’Cello Concerto, which 


was first played in Boston by Elsa Ruegger in the fall of 
1899. There have been some changes made in the per- 


sonnel. The first clarinet wiil be Victor 
Born at Boulogne in 1872, he took the first prize 


hailly. 


Fdmond Le- 


at the Paris Conservatory in 1888, and was a member of 


the Opéra-Comique orchestra. 
Albert Debuchy, who was born 
took the second prize at the Par 
and also belonged to the force 


The first bassoon will be 


at St. Quentin in 1864. 
is Conservatory in 1886, 
of the Opéra Comique. 


The new second bassoon is J. Helleberg, and the bass 


clarinet will be played by O. Fritzsche. 
third oboe has been engaged—Lenom. 


is he the Lenom, a Belgian, 
Carlo orchestra? 


SYMPHONY 


Rehearsal and Concert Seats in all parts of | 
the hall at MODERATE PRICES. 


GONNELLY’S iii Biss 


ET 


SYMPHONY REHEARSAL 
ONE TICKET FOR SALE. Price reasonable. 
Address W. 0. H., Boston Transcript. (Al: 


YMPHONY REHEARSAL TICKETS 


olece Seats. Low 
& POND, 114 Boylston St 


| MWIAT 
$19, 50—Symphony Concerts “tae, 
| 


balcony centre, D 4. EKBERT F. 
YLVESTER, 43 Bowers <. Hawroeville, Mass. 
A]: 


Tn me ae ep ee AA AER A TSA EE TNS 
SYMPHON ee BALCONY CENTRE 
ok, 


828. C15 and 16, $23 
CONCERTS 1: Transcript. RS Oe [A]: 


Address ‘'l'. 8. F., Boston 
SYMFEHONY TICKET 
FOR ar ‘ G, Second’ Balcony. Address 
M, W. P., 74 Stratford street, West Roxbury. 
[A]: 


ee ee ee. 


25 seats in Y, 2inZ, and 


Symphony 134,250" 


Rehea rsals Oli Boylston St 


ee es 


ee 


<p Two Satur- 


cs d ‘ts, 
SYMPHONY 2 ave og eee nights 
a nly = eu” Besta 
ess , . ) 
CONCERTS Transcript. [A]: 
SYMPHONY CONCERT Five seats, first row | 
centre, second bal- 
cony; two on left, second. Price $30 each. Callor 
address ©., 560 Tremont street. [A]: 


EA 
SYMPHONY EtRS7,.% AL CONY 
. CONCERTS Tae, Boston Transcript. 
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I am told that a 
If this is his name, 


who played in the Monte 


rIRST SYMPHONY REHEARSAL 


Usual Throng of Seekers for Admission 
Marked the Opening of the Afternoon 
Concerts 


Today marks the opening of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra Friday afternoon re- 
hearsals. The usual throng of people gath- 
ered early at Symphony Hall to await the 
opening of the doors at one o'clock. At this 
time a good-sized crowd had collected in 
front of the hall on the Huntington-avenue 
side. Some of these people had been there 
since nine o’clock this morning, hoping to 
secure a coveted seat. At half-past one. 
after having been admitted previously to 
the corridor in four lines, the doors to the 
auditorium were opened, and the music- 
lovers began to file up the stairs leading to 
the second balcony, while Frederic R. 
Comee, the assistant manager of the or- 


_chestra, ticked off on a tallying register 
| the number of persons who entered. 


The plan of admitting exactly five 
hundred and five persons, each of whom 
must hand over a quarter to gain admission, 
since no tickets are sold, worked so well 
last season that it is in force again this 
year. Only quarter pieces can be used 
under these conditions, and dimes and 
nickels, or half-dollars for two persons will 
not be accepted. As knowledge of this vlan 
becomes more and better known, it will 
work even better than it now does, without 
disappointment to the public. Experience 
has shown that it is needless to reach the 
hall before half-past twelve o’clock, for un- 
der no conditions, no matter how inclement 
the weather, can the doors be opened before 
the stated hour, one o'clock; and it has been 
found from careful observation that at one 
o’clock less than five hundred persons, 


' which is the limit, are on hand to be ad- 


mitted to the second balcony. In certainly 
twenty out of the series of twenty-four re- 
hearsals, those who reach the hall by one 
o’clock are practically sure of admission 
and a seat. All the reserved seats have 
been sold for the season. 


pt 
Soy “the Symphony relieaveals 


Foster Bush, Mr. 


“yh Te ~ ty 4 f Mis 1 ; yrs . - iin) “/ i 
hy Ss > rn >» a es go to f , ' 


=: erate: “not 
going to hold their prestige and open 


— larity this year, had only to look in at 


Symphony Hall Friday afternoon and 
watch the crowd of well dressed people 
pouring in until every seat in the great 
building was filled. There was the usual 
greeting of friends and pleasant chatter 
as people took their seats and found 
for neighbors those whom they knew 
and perhaps had not met since the 
spring. Mr. Gericke’s greeting was very 
cordial for a rehearsal. When he took 
his place on the platform, baton in 
hand, there was long and very hearty 
applause. That a great many of the 


patrons had just come in from the coun- , 
try was evidenced by their faces cov- ' 


ered with healthy tan, and their unusu- 


'ally animated greeting with the various 


friends whom they passed on their way 
to their seats. 


A few of those in the crowd of the 
regular season ticket holders were Maj. 
and Mrs, Henry L. Higginson and their 
daughter-in-law, Mrs. Alexander Hig- 
ginson, Mrs. Boylston Beal, Mrs. J. 
Montgomery Sears, Mr. and Mrs. 


Charles P. Curtis, Dr. William Sturgis 


Bigelow, Mrs. James Blake, Mr. and 
Mrs. S. Lothrop Thorndike, Mr, and 
Mrs. Henry S. Grew, Miss Ethel and 
Miss Rosamond Gibson, Mrs. William 
Hooper, Mr. and Mrs. Wagniere, who 
had with them their daughter, Mrs. 
Kenneth Herton, Mme, Agassiz and her 
sister, Miss Emma Cary, Mrs. John L. 
Gardner, Mr. and Mrs. George E. Cabot, 
Miss Anne Blake. Mr. and Mrs, Thorn- 
ton K. Lothrop, Miss Alison Haughton, 
Mrs. A. Forbes Conant and her sister, 
Mrs. Horatio Curtis, Mrs, Guy Lowell, 
Mrs. Frank Wells, Miss Saltonstall, 
Miss Lena Little, Miss Winthrop, Mr. 
and Mrs. Elliot Pratt, Mrs, E. D. Gor- 
don, Mr. Charles P. Searle, Mrs. Her- 
bert Dumaresq, Mr, George B. Chase, 
Mrs. John Osborn, Miss Ruth Horton, 
Mme. Marguerite Silva and her hus- 
band, Mr. and Mrs. Clarence Jones, 
Mrs. F. R. Comee, Mrs. J. Livingston 
Grandin, Mr. and Mrs. William V. Kel- 
len, Miss Evelyn Sturgis, Mrs. James 
Wesson and Miss Isabelle Wesson, Miss 
Mary Mannering (Janice Meredith), 
who was looking very charming, Mrs. 
and Mrs, Charles Ba- 
ker, Miss Julia Faxon, Mr. Francis 
Sturgis, Mr. and Mrs. Richard H. 
Stearns, Mr. James P. Stearns and Miss 
Stearns, Mr. Franklin Abbott, Mr. and 
Mrs. J. H. White, Mr. Charles H. 
Stearns, Miss Marion Stearns, Miss 
Blanche Harwood, Miss Winthrop, Mr. 
and Mrs. N. M. Safford, Mrs. Otis Kim- 
ball, Miss Estelle Kimball and Miss 
Eleanor Whiting. 


Charles P. 


iN. Kelly, Mr. 
, Keith, Mrs. John L. Gardner, who wore 
'a black crepe de chine gown with short 
black coat and wide collar and revers 
'of exquisite Russian sable. 
with this a continental hat. 


“jam Mann, 
pale blue silk figured in black, and. 


-in-law, Mrs. 


at] Res fr, Comee, the assista 
7 the Mipdvhony. left las 


seeing the first concert 


opened, for Philadelphia, where he hs | 


giving this evening at the University 
Club of that city a stag dinner of eight 
covers. Mr. Comee returns Tuesday to 
go with the orchestra on Wednesday to 
New Haven, where thefr services have 
been offered by Maj. Higginson for the 
concert at the Hyperion Theatre that 


Yale bicentennial celebration. This is a 
fine courtesy of Maj. Higginson’s, which 
will be fully appreciated by the Yale 
people, we are sure, 
TT entetidin ae dat 

The first of the Symphony rena | 
sals at Symphony Hall on Friday af-. 
ternoon called out one of the most 


Servrtin «©. lll 


_ afternoon, when the most distinguished | 
gathering of college men will assemble 
for one of the choicest features of. the 


j ' 


| | 


brilliant audiences of the season, and | | 


Mr. Jean Gerardy, the young ’cellist, 
who is a guest at the Hotel Cepbige 
wick, prewed a great attraction, 


the hall were Mrs. Guy Lowell, a 


] had Miss Alison Haughton with her; 


Mrs. “Ollie’’ Ames, Mrs. William Hoop- 
er, Mrs. Horatio Curtis, Hon, and Mrs, 


and Mrs. Henry L. Higginson, Mra 
Wilhelm Gericke, Miss Saltonstall, 
Miss Borland, Dr. William Sturgis 
Bigelow, Mrs. Otis Kimball and her 
daughter, Miss Kimball: Mr. and Mrs. 
and Mrs. Benjamin F, 


She wore 


was extremely pretty in a 


wore a large picture hat of black. Mrs, 
Andrew G. Weeks was with her daugh- 
ter, Mrs. S. Reed Anthony; Mrs. Rob- 
ert F. Herrick was with her mothér- 
Edward A. Taft. Others 
were Miss Langhorne, Mrs. A. Shuman, 
Mrs. Neal Rantoul, Mrs. James Nor- 
man North, Mrs. William A. Gaston, 
Mr. J. Clarence Hollander, Mrs. Fred 
R. Comee, Mrs. Harry D. Corey, Miss 
Carrie W. Mann, Mrs. Henry Bangs 
and others. ‘ 


Mr. Daniel Kuntz of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestga has been given a year’s 
leave of absence, which he will spend in 
in) 
hearing good music and in study. Mr. 
Kuntz has played in the Symphony Orches- 
tra twenty years, and is the only first 


Paris and other large ‘cities abroad, 


Curtis, Miss Goodwin, Mr. | 


| 
n || 
| 


| | 


Miss Mar- |. 
/guerite Sylva of the ‘Princess Chie,” 
who was with her husband, Mr. Will- 


} 


| 
| 
| 


oe 


| 


; 


vielin who has been with it since it started. 
eat 


No. 30 and No. 31—$45 each. 
P. O. Box 2074, Boston. 2t(A} 
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Symphony Hall. 


SEASON 1901-02 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


Mr. WILHELM GERICKE, Conduetor. 


I. GONCERY. 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 19, AT 8, P. M. 


Programme. 


BRAHMS, ACADEMIC OVERTURE, op. 80. 


LALO, CONCERTO for VIOLONCELLO, in D minor. 
I. Prelude: Lento. — Allegro maestoso. 
Il. Intermezzo: Andantino con moto. — Allegro presto. 
III. Introduction: Andante. — Allegro vivace. 
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SYMPHONIC POEM, No. 7, ‘‘Fest Klange.’’ 


— _— 
m~ 


BEETHOVEN. SYMPHONY No. 7, in A major, op. 92. 
I. Poco sostenuto. — Vivace. 
II. Allegretto. 
III. Presto. — Presto meno assai. 
IV. Allegro con brio. 


Soloist: 


Mr. JEAN GERARDY. 


He LA os nn a LL 
— a neni ae ne nts — —— es 


Copyright by THe METROPOLITAN. 
. JEAN GERARDY, 


His ‘cello ts a Stradivarius of priceless value. 


There will be an intermission of ten minutes before the Symphony. 
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JEAN GERARDY, 
His ‘cello is a Stradivarius of priceless vaiue. 


Copyright by THE METROPOLITAN, 
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Twenty-First Season 
Beginson Time. 


en re we + meee 


Well-Seasoned Pieces 


night at Symphony Hall, Mr. Wilhelm 


. 
EL LEE LE A A eT 
~ 


; 
we ee eee we wee et tt— 


on the Program. 


ee ee eee 


Jean Gerardy Makes 
~ His Appearance... 


(ly Philip Fale.) 


The twenty-first season of the 3Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra began last | 


Gericke, Conductor. The program was 
as fcilows: 
Acadeniic Overture..... hvekees cee ees ss: Sere? 
’Cello Concerto Lalo 
Smypathetic Poem ‘‘Fest-Klaenge’’ 
Symphony in A, No. 7 
Tiiere was a large audience. Mr. 
Gericke was heartily applauded as he 
entere?®, and in fact the audience was 
appleusive throughout the evening. 
~Qhannes Brahms desired to. give 
thanks publicly to’ the University of 
Breslau because he ‘had received from 
the iNustrious dignitaries of that Uni- 
versity the degree of Doctor of Phil- | 
osophy. How best could he express 
his .thanks in music? By something 
stately, pompous? Or. by. something 
profound and cryptic? Brahms acted 
with shrewdness in the matter; he 
took for his thematic. material well- | 
known students’ songs. These Pohl 
are familiar throughout Germany, and | 


it is not as though a composer called | 
upon, for instance, to write an appro- 
Prhite overture for the approaching 
ubilee at Yale should take songs pe- 
cullar to that college; nor is it as 
though a composer ‘should take ‘Eli 
Yale” and “Fair Harvard” and a Dart- 


; mo FSI 
dt Use@it 


ce 2 é ‘avec “Rrahma’ 
ai ne i ft 
Tent. 


s heard b a German 8 at, whet 
oO “Heidelberg, _ Bonn, Berlin, or, B: 


And yet the nearest 


spontaneous joy in this overture is the]. 


introduction of the famous Freshman 
dort von der 
For once Brahms is mirthful, | 


Much of the overture is dry, chiefly on | 


account of the orchestration, for this’ 
master of structure was color-deaf, As 
for the finale, with the ‘‘Gaudeamus 
Igitur,”” a tune known to all Ameri- 
can students and young women who 
find delight in students, it reminds one 
in treatment of Weber’s handling of- 
the Saxon Naticnal Hymns at the end 


| 
| 


of his ‘“‘Jubel overture, | 


* ae 
Mr. Jean Gérardy appeared for the 
first time at these concerts, and he | 
chose Lalo’s concerto for the ’cello | 
which was first played in Boston by | 


Miss Elsa Ruegger, Oct. 21, 1899. : 
| 
| 


Gérardy first played in Boston in 1894, 
when he was 16 years old. ‘He’ then 
played pieces by Servais, Popper, ‘and 
an arrangement of the-much tortured 
nocturne of Chopin: in E flat. He 
then excited attention not chiefly. on 
account of abnormal technic, but -by 
thcughtfulness, passion, authority that 


4 were abnormal. He did not put his 


strength in a cultivated naivété; care- 
fully prepared hair, and a parrot mem- 
ory. He visited us again in chamber 


j concerts in 1898. But last night we 
| were permitted to hear him for the 


first time with orchestra and in a work 
of long breadth. 
The concerto itself is not one of Lalo’s 


best of most characteristic works. It is 


only in the orchestration that the 
French master is enviably revealed. 
The first movement is prompous in an- 
nouncement of what is to follow; but 
the themes that are announced = are 


dry, and the prevailing mood is 


austerity—as though good_ intentions 
had been soured through some personal 


‘disappointment. «A _ piquant © village 


dance dispels for: a moment ‘the mel-. 


'ancholy vein of the Intermezzo. The 
‘finale is cleverly made in rhythm and 
‘general workmanship, but hnere again 
‘there is little musical interest. The 


keynote of the whole coneerto is 


‘austerity, in spite of charming pas- 
' sages. 


Mr. Gérardy, as in the past, did not 
indulge in sentimentalism or trickery. 
He is a musician of a musical family. 
The virtuoso did not stand before the 


-_artist; the player was the. interpreter. 


His tone was rich and beautiful. His 
bowing was free, and his‘ left hand did 
wonderful ‘things. He deserved fully 
the warm ane long-ccntinued applause, 


a * « 


Much has heen written ‘in explana- 


tion’ of Liszt’s Symphonic Poem and | 


Beethoven’s Symphony, which followed 
on the program. The hearer: 

right to ask the maker of a symp lic. 
poem, ‘Pray, fair sir, what 1s the, 
story of your piece? ‘Festival Sounds’ 
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the. 


Carolyn von. Sayn-Wittgenstein, and 
that the Polonaise in the Symphonic 


, Poem is a picture of the brilliant mind 
Of the Princess! | | 
However this may be, the “Fest- 
Klaenge”’’ is not among the strongest 
works of the Hungarian and spectac- 
ular Abbé. Fanfare after fanfare 
written according to Liszt’s favorite 
formulas; brilliant and shreWdly ar- 
ranged instrumental effects; a love of 
the blatantly theatrical; the sight of 
the juggler kissing his hand to the 
audience after he has done the trick. 
But why should anybody wish to 
find ‘‘a story’’ in Beethoven’s great 
symphony, a most admirable example 
of absolute music? Does: it. enlarge 
the grandeur of the work to Say 
loudly that the symphony is a _descrip- 
tion of the joy of Germany delivered 
from the French yoke, or that it pic- 
tures in tones a rustic wedding? Is 
the second movement, with its un- 
earthly beauty, its sublime mournful- 
ness. 2 procession in an old basilica 
or ‘“‘the love-dream of a sumptuous 
foc Sele Go to! The symphony is 
what you find in it. It creates moods 
in, the soul of the sensitive and the 
imaginative... If the second movement 
turns you cold, with the thought of 
‘how all things we fondly call sub- 
|stantial must pass as a cloud on the 
| horizon, the finale is a shout of cosmic 
| joy—fer there is the sure knowledge 
that all things shall be made new. 


a * 


The orchestra is again together after 
a long vacation, which to many of the 
players was only a vacation in name. 
ft is fairer, then, to refrain from 
speaking of performances in detail un- 


til the players are fully under control | 


and’ once mor? thoroughly accustomed dshed artist, with his emotions under ad 


lo each other. It would also be un- 
fair to refrain from saying that the 
performance last night was often 
“hee 4 ee and men and 
; 1y Oo e repu 
orehestra zg putation of the 
“here were new faces, T st 
clarinet is Mr. V. E. Letatity a iret 
| prize of the Paris Conservatory (1888) 
and an ex-member of the Opera Co- 
mique Orchestra. The first bassoon, 
Mr. Debuchy, is also of the same con- 
servatory and theatre. The new gec- 
ond bassoon is Mr. Helleberg, and the 
bass clarinet will be played this sea- 
son by Mr. Fritzsche, I believe. The 


MUSIC AND MUSICIANS, 
MUSIC AND Mt 


_ Symphony Concerts. 


Mr Gericke Again: Leads ‘the Famous 
 -Orehestra—Jean Gerardy the Soloist. 
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‘m season’ of 


course. 


orchestral season in Symphony hall with : 


the’ following program: Academic over- 
ture, Brahms; concerto for cello and 
orchestra, Lalo; symphonic poem No. 7, 
Liszt; seventh symphony, Beethoven. Mr 
Jean Gerardy was the soloist. 

At the Friday rehearsal and ‘the con- 
cert last evening the same ‘scenes of 
enthusiasm enacted year after year were 
repeated. The hall was filled, hundreds 
of. familiar faces were seen here and 
there in the auditorium, and conductor 
Gericke was greeted with great cordial- 
ity when he came upon the platform. 
The orchestra is about the same as last 


| year, but Mr Gericke has changed the 


positions of some groups, the wood- 


winds now being located back of the 
first violins, the cellos occupying the 
center of the stage, with the brasses 
placed near the violas and second vio 
lins. The effect of the new arrange- 
ment may be better judged later on— 
certainly there was no fault perceptible 
at either performance last week. 

Jean Gerardy, the young Belgian cel- 
list, is always welcome here. When he 
first came to this city. several years 
ago, a youth in knee breeches, he dis- 
played remarkable abilities as a cellist, 
and since then, in company with Ysaye 
and Marteau, he showed that with ma- 


'turity came a further development of 


his great gifts. Yesterday it seemed as 
if he were a greater art st than ever be- 
fore; as if he had subdued a youthful 
enthusiasm, which sometimes caused 
him to force his tones, and had gained 
the poise and self-command of a nn- 


mirable control. 

Gerardy’s breadth and power of tone 
is as opulent as ever, and in the first 
part the somewhat pompous’ themes 
were given forth in a manner which 
impressed his auditors with his wonder- 
ful skill in producing organ effects on 
his instrument. He did not. sacrifice 
harmony either; his tone was sweet and 
true to pitch. His technical dexterity 
made light of the mechanical difficulties 
of the cello, and his trills, double stop- 
ping, cantabile phrases, runs and chord 
fingerings were about as satisfactory as 
one could expect to hear, his manipula- 
tion of the upper string producing a 
quality of tone hardly distinguishable 
from that of. a violin. The third move- 
ment was eg aes d brilliant, the in- 
tcnation in the rapid passages being 


‘specially pure, ‘despite the enormous 


difficulties of the fingering. The per- 
formance throughout showed that the 
promise of his youth was being realized. 
and that today he is one of the masters 


of his instrument. His recalls to the 


Opening of the Season of 


viatform were numerous at the close of 
his’ interpretation. 


The. orchestra played its part of the 


concertos sympathetically. This was 
evidenced by the close attention paid 
the soloist when the cello was wholly 
or partially unaccompanied by _§ the 
other instruments. The combined .per- 
formance was particularly enjoyable, 
although all .of the orchestral work. 
Was superb and worthy the standard 


SYMPH 


| 


| 


| 


this grand organtzation: In the | 


7 c, overture the trumps 
the Grahms phrases with: sp end 
‘noritv and the ‘“Freshman’’ songs and 
the jolly finale went with just the right 


dush and swing, especially in the bas-— 


soon parts. 


The different melodic suggestions in 


the Liszt poem were given in an un- 
mistakable manner, the majestic finale 
perhaps, being the most effective of all. 
In the latter movement the perfect 
“team” work of the orchestra was 
shown most vividly, the precision of 
their playing seeming to be flawless. 


The Boston Symphony Orchestra may 
be said to have attained its majority, for 
last evening it inaugurated its twenty- 
first season. It was the second in the 


new Symphony Hall. 

There was no unusual celebration ove! 
this event, other than that the audience 
seemed larger and more brilliant, and 
was characterized by some very dressy 
costumes, the majority of those present 
being in evening dress. 

William Gericke, the conductor, was 
warmly greeted on his first appearance, 
with a sort of conservative enthusiasm, 
cordial but dignified, and then the lis- 
teners quieted down tu enjoy what prom- 


{sed to be a delightful programme. 


Nor were they disappointed. It is nota 
customary thing to open the season with 
a soloist, but an exception was made this 
year, and Jean Gerardy, the ‘cellist, was 
billed for a concerto. This was the lead- 
ing feature of the programme, and there 
was not a little interest to hear this 


| youthful musician once more, to observe 


what progress, if any, he had made in 


i his profession. 


Mr. Gerardy’s work is famillar here. 
He passed from the stage when his tender 
years stood between him and impartial 
criticism, and now comes before the pub- 
lic in full professional garb. - 

It is pleasant to chronicle that unlike 
many who in youth gave promise that 


| 
| was unfulfilled in maturer life, Mr. 
| 


Gerardy has broadened and developed 
j with time and constant application to his 
‘calling, and seems likely to attain that 
| position which his admirers hoped for 
| earlier in his career. : 

The selection was Lalo’s concerto {in D 


minor, with three movements. It is a 


ONY OPENS 
“TTS 21ST SEASON 


arr ce er OTE ATE AE 


yBeethoven’s seventh symp 
its: usual masterly interp a no-— 
sO- | e last 

‘movement may have been given better |- 
| sometime, but it is very doubtful. ——— || 


Tr , 
ble’ work grandly played. 


This week’s program will have Mr 
Richard Burmeister as solo pianist and | | 
comprises the following selections: | — 
Overture, ‘‘Richard III,” Volkmann; |: 
concerto Pathetique, Liszt, arranged | | 
for piano and orchestra by Richard. || 
Burmeister: symphonic variations on a || 
chorale, George Schumann; symphony | | 
in F, Goetz. | 
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pleasing number, in that it presents | 
variety and sharp contrasts, ranging from | 
a somewhat pompous style to the melan- | 
choly, and merging again o the more | 
cheerful, almost piquant vein. As a vehi- | 
cle for the ‘cello it is admirable, and the 
manner in which it was given by Mr. | 
Gerardy is perhaps one of the best ver- | 
dicts on the progress he has made. 

At the beginning of the number he’ 
showed quite a deal of nervousness, @ 
trait not un ommon to veteran musi- | 
clans and very excusable in one of less | 
experience, but this wore away as the) 
player warmed to his work and it was 
not long until he had his audience thor- 
oughly with him. He played with a 
certainty of touch, a sympathetic phras- 
ing and adinirable technique that ap- 
pealed not alone to the trained musi- 
clan. but to the layman as well. He, 
was most enthusiastically applauded 
and was three times compelled to bow 
his acknowledgments. 

The remainder of the programme was 
devoted to Brahms’s “Academic Over- 
ture,”’ Liszt's symphonic poem, “Fest | 
Klange,’’ and Beethoven's seventh sym- 
phony. This latter was especially good, 
and the beautiful second movement with 
its melodic theme was most -cordially 
received and indeed was finely rendered. 

Next Friday afternoon and Saturday 
evening the programme will comprise 
Volkmann’s overture, ‘Richard IIl.,”’ 
Schumann’s symphonic variations, for 
the first time here; Gortz’s symphony 
in F major, and a piano concerto, **Pathe-. 
tique,’’ by Liszt. The soloist will be 
Richerd Burmeister. 

A great feature was made of the prom- 
enade during the intermission prior ‘to 
the symphony. The spacious corridors. 
were thronged with gayly dressed ladies | 
and gentlemen, and the social side of 
the concert was made more than ordi- 
narily prominent. 





loncello, in Lalo’s Concerto, | music “Allegretto.” It v 
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Liszt’s ‘“Fest-Klaenge” had, as its ta 
name indicates, much of the clangor of No Novelties. 
| festival in its measures, yet it was a [ 
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| that composer’s greatest symphonic 
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ress with one sentiment and purpose. venbiane. applause, scans the stage for ‘|| couple of yearning, tender phrases. It 
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soons their epportunity, and, for a first The tempo of the first movement pjeg he finds that there 1s scarcely a. 
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gest the day after_a ‘“Commers’”’, dis- gem of the work, and we are glad that come dap el pone! 2 ' ide, 
sonances that portray, not a_ gentle | Mr. Gericke did not suffer it to become he realizes, with a glow of just pride, 
“Natzenjammer” but what the German at all lachrymose. Beethoven was al- that a virtually cosmopolitan company 
Student calls “‘Haarweh” (‘‘Hair-ache’’), : ways afraid of this fault and it was only | jg about him, and that his Boston is as 
or “Das Graue Elend” (“Gray Misery’’). : after much deliberation and several | 
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wai et be 
en ‘the erlod “Mar ch py invite © 
a F Wo ests; "the: well-_ 
form sd and tasteful stranger asks if 
“and a-place at the time of his 
. yisit,-and ‘the intelligent for- 
e mer ‘comes prepared for an expefi- 
nee which he will probably set down 
nm eventin his life. With the strange- 
pape / of an early concert is therefore 
Are ingled a great content that the vast: 
erogeneous- assembly is to be grad- 


) ante a sympathetic body whose | peputation was made at Her Majesty's im 


%, Petes beat: Boston—for enterprise, cul- | 
ture Jevotion to ideals and generosity— | 


y fused during the coming six | 
ork 


ill spread the name, fame and 


I her than the most sanguine and 
optimistic would dare to predicate. 


i As we said yesterday, ‘ programme of 

standard musi.. drawn from authors al- 
r naw: and understood, makes the 
nning, as helping both the band 


d the au fence to pull themselves to- . 
Hane and to prepare for tke reciprocal | 
ch goalt which sag to be developed | 


arnere is, Me thetktors, little to be said to- 


+ beeen al a few comments upon the 

perfo rr ot the four numbers which | 

yp the programme. This _ pro- 

gramme ‘was In itself sufficfently wo 
Ealanoed end “found more’ yet it wiil 

‘more appropriately | 

Totkes to be presented 
Perhaps meat as it wil 

ief of a vocal soloist 

It was 

freoneertin at first to find that 

r ad altered the arranges 
ment of his men, concentrating the 
strings and dividing the wind choir by 
pu itting all the brass ip “69! right han 

‘spond corner and. wood corre- 

3 ly at his: ett. ‘This is not a@ 

mew system, but for some seasons one 

has. J oopearkde bapa to expect certain: 

j to appear out from fixed places, 

‘ana to approach along just 

| lines, on this account the playing 

ed a little rigid and severe in.the 

part of the evening, whereas in 

‘sym ony it appeared more plastic 

ae gen The new men, not all of 

whom eouid be prominent, gave good 

ounts Me werate trine ass and, . wile ig the 

y and serfous- 

‘in their entrance in. the «‘‘Aca- 

2"" overture, the pexinet sounded 
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iy brilliant. ‘The. ve ant vate 


eral zoneure as to be twice heartily ‘Tee: 
calle 


"(The new members of the’ saints 


are: M_ Victor bailly, first clarinet, 


long a member’ the Lamoureux or-. 
.chestra, but who comes now from the 
Opera Comique:~ M. -Clement  Lenom;” 


third oboe, a Belgian,,member for eight, 
years of the Colonne orchestra. M. As. 
Depuchy, first pv French, whose 


London and the Opera Comique; Mr.: 
Helleberg, second bassoon, and Mr, Otta 
FritzscheJ Germans, who come from 
New York, after much service in con~ 
cert and opera work under Damrosch. 

It is scarcejy necessary to say that 
Mr. Gericke was received with warm 
and prolonged applause, his satisfaction. 
at which was obvious in spite of his 
quiet and reserved manner. 


In yore para heck absence from Boston 
of Mr. F. Apthorp, who has compiled- 


the programme book for several sea. 


sons, that work has been given to Mr... 
Philip Hale, than whom, we think, there: 
could be no better man. Mr. Apthorp’s: 
desultory little essays were often 
charming and deserved to be gathered 
into books, as some of them have been; 
but his analyses and notes did not make 
@ helpful handbook. We aré confident 
that Mr. Hale will use his erudition to 
better purpose and will convey the des” 
sirable technical and personal informas: 
tion in an easy way, making his book«— 
lets companionable guides through the 
concerts. } 

The second programme is this: 
Overture, ‘‘Riehard IIL.’’......... ps Nolen 
Concerto pathetique. . ) 


$z 
Arranged for piano and orchestra "by ‘iene 


Burmeister. 
Sy mphonté Variations on a chorale. tmaelas i 


Hirst time. 


Soloist, Mr. “Riebard Burmeister. 
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was given last night in Symphony Hall. The program 
was as follows: 
Academic Overture 
Concerto for ’cello 
Jean Gérardy. 
Symphonic Poem, Fest-Klange 
Symphony No. 7 

The woodwind was doubled throughout the concert, and 
I understand that this rule will prevail henceforth. 
Furthermore, the seating of the orchestra is now different. 
The woodwind is all to the left of the conductor and be- 
yond the first violins. The horns, trumpets and trom- 
bones are to the right of the conductor. The kettledrum 
man is directly in front of the conductor and back of the 
‘cellos. The other pulsatile instruments are to the drum- 
mer’s left. The double basses are stretched along at the 
back of the stage. | 

The program was respectable and not distinguished. 
While there was no novelty, Lalo’s Concerto had been 
heard here only once—two years ago this month, when 
Miss Ruegger played it—and the Symphonic Poem of 
Liszt had not been played at these concerts since early in 
1890, when Mr. Nikisch ruled. 

Perhaps the Academic Overture—which is one of the 
least academic compositions of Brahms—was put on the 
program for repetition at the concert to be given at the 
Yale University of Physical Culture; surely it has been 
played here enough. 

Heine gives in his ‘‘Reisebilder” a delightful account of | 
Gottingen, the city celebrated for its sausages and its 
university. He could not remember, at the time he wrote, 
the names of all the students, ‘and there are many of the 
professors who have not even yet a name.” And he 
studied diligently the feet of the women of Gottingen, and 
consulted and made extracts from the rarest books in the 
Library, and in a treatise of astonishing learning he spoke 
(1) Of Feet in General, (2) Of Feet Among the Ancients, 
(3) Of the Feet of Elephants, &c., and only because he 
could not find any sheet of paper large enough did he 
refrain from introducing copperplate facsimiles of the feet 
of the women of Gottingen. 

And how Canning guyed the University of G6ttingen in 
his burlesque, “The Rovers; or, the Double Arrange- 
ment”! Rogero sings in the subterranean vault in the 
Abbey of Quedlinburgh his song—to the air “Lanterna 
Magica” I quote the fifth verse merely for the sake of 
the refrain: 


There first for thee my passion grew, 

Sweet! sweet Matilda Pottingen! 
Thou wast the daughter of my tu- 
tor, law professor at the U- 

niversity of Géttingen— 

niversity of Gdttingen. 


Now to this same university went in the early fifties one 
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When Mr. Higginson cast his ball of 


into the apparently Mmited social 
Se atouel his own home, thinking per- 
haps only to stir its springs and waves, 
he set pulsing ever widening cireles 
which now reach the shores of all lands 
and move most distant spirits with 
thelr charming. and beneficent influ- 
ences, Such Bostonians as can do 80 
are eure to make 4 Symphony date fall 
into. the period for which they invite 
their mort prized Kuecsts; the well- 
‘informed and tasteful stranger asks if 
| he can find a place at the time of his 
iehanee vinlt, and ‘“'the intelligent for- 
elgner’ comes prepared for an experi- 
ence which he Will probaoly set aownh 
gaa an eventin his life. With the strange- 
ness of an early concert is therefore 
' mingled a great content that the vast 
heterogeneous aresembly is to be grad- 
ually fused during the eomine six 
months into a sympathetic body whose 
members will epread the name, fame and 
influence of Loston—for enterprise, cul- 
ture, devotion to ideals and generosity-- 
farther than the most sanguine and 
optimistic would dare to predicate, 

As we said yesterday, a programme of 
standard musi... drawn from authors al- 
ready known and understood, makes the 
best beginning, us helping both the band 
and the tudience to pull themselves to- 
prether and Lo prepare for t} « reciprocal 
relations which are to be developed 
from week (oO Week. 

There is, therefore, little to he said to- 
day beyond a few comments upon the 
performance of the four numbers which 


made up the programme. This pro- | 


grimme was tn itself suffiefently we]l 
balanced and satisfactory; yet it will 
probably be found: more appropriately 
composed when it comes to be presented 
at New Hagen, particularly as it will 
then havefPne relief of a vocal soloist 

Blead ogfin instrumental one, It wag 
Slightly Mieoncerting at tivst to find that 

tr Ge@cke had altered the arrangee 
ment of his men, concentrating the 
#trings and dividing the wind choir by 
putting all the brass in his right hand 
upper corner und all the wood corre- 
spondingly at his left. This is not a 
Hew system, but for some seasons one 
has been accustomed to expect certain 
Voicings to appear out from fixed places, 
Possibly, and to approach along just 
Buch lines, on this account the playing 
seemed a little rigid and severe in the 
early part of the evening, whereas in 
—6hlhe yp tor pa it Appeared more plastic 
and genial. The new men, not all of 
Whom could be prominent, gave good 
Accounts of themselves; and, while the 
bassoons were a trifle dry and serious- 
minded in thelr entrance in the ‘“Aeca- 
demic’ overture, the elarinet sounded 
rich, mellow and free. Nobody would 
now dare to assert positively why Liszt 
Wrote his ‘lMestklaenge,’’ but nobody 
could doubt that it meant marching at 
first and then eagerly rushing to some 
Bort of general high jinks, whereas the 
occasion and purport of the Brahms 
Overture are down squarely in. the 
records, Each work was taken up and 
Carried throuch with due consideration 
for {ts spirit and form, and the svVM- 
eore was read as Mr, Gericke ts want 


read Beethoven—conservatively and 
sincerely, | + Wy 


The soloist was Mr. Jean Gerardy, 
Who came here first as a youth about 
| gpven years ago, He has grown in ster- 

Now Qualities, and now takes so good a 


fs full maturity. 


‘spects as his Ag ia,.it still © | 
taapest and interést rather than en- 


thusiasm and warmth. The Lalo con- 
certo begins with a rather pompous and 
severe gravity, passes through a pen- 
sive mood, relieved by just one flash of 


levity, and ends with a fluent, but not 


very animated rondo. In its more som- 
bre portions, Mr. Gerardy was smooth 
and suave, but not impressive, as elsze=- 
where he was facile and pleasant, but 
not brilliant. The good taste and style 
were undeniable, and he gave such gen- 
eral pleasure as to be twice heartily ree 
talied. 

The new members of the orchestra 
are: M Victor Lgbailly, first clarinet, 
long a member ®i-the Lamoureux or- 


.chestra, but who comes now from the 


Opera Comique: M. Clement Lenom, 
third oboe, a Belgian, member for eight 
years of the Coionne orchestra. M. As 
Denuchy, first bassoon, French, whose 
reputation was made at Her Majesty’s in 
London and the Opera Comique; Mr. J. 
Helleberg, second bassoon, and Mr. Otta 
Fritzsche] Germans, who come from 
New York, atter much service in cone 
cert and opera work under Damrosch. 

It is scarcegy necessary to say that 
Mr. Gericke was received with warm 
and prolonged applause, his satisfaction 
at which was obvious in spite of his 
quiet and reserved manner. 

In the protracted absence from Boston 
of Mr. W. EF. Apthorp, who has compiled 
the programme book for several sea- 


sons, that work has been given to Mr,. 


Philip Hale, than whom, we think, there 
could be no better man. Mr. Apthorp’s: 
desultory little essays vere often 
charming and deserved to be gathered 
into books, as some of them have been; 
but his analyses and notes did not make 
a helpful handbook. We are confident 
that Mr. Hale will use his erudition ta 
better purpose and will convey the de«~ 
Sirable technical and personal informae’ 
‘ion in an easy way, making his book- 
lets companionable guides through the 
concerts. 
The second programme is this: 
Overture, ‘‘Riehard I1I.’’ Volkmang 
Concerto pathetique Liszt 
Arranged for piano and orchestra by Richarg 
burmeister. 
Symphonie Variations oe a chorale.... 
Georg Schuinanyg 
l‘irst tlue. 

Symphony in 

Soloist, Mr. Riehard Burmeister. 
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Boston, October 20, 1901. 

HE first concert of the twenty-first season of the Bos- 

ton Symphony Orchestra, Mr. Gericke conductor, 

was given last night in Symphony Hall. The program 
was as follows: 

Academic Overture Brahms 
Concerto for ‘cello Lalo 
Tean Geérardy. 

Symphonic Poem, Fest-Nlange 
Symphony No. 7 

The woodwind was doubled throughout the concert, and 
I understand that this rule will prevail henceforth. 
Furthermore, the seating of the orchestra is now different. 
The woodwind is all to the left of the conductor and be- 
yond the first violins. The horns, trumpets and trom- 
bones are to the right of the conductor. The kettledrum 
man is directly in front of the conductor and back of the 
‘cellos. The other pulsatile instruments are to the drum- 
mer’s left. The double basses are stretched along at the 
back of the stage. 

The program was respectable and not distinguished. 
While there was no novelty, Lalo’s Concerto had been 
heard here only once—two years ago this month, when 
Miss Ruegger played it—and the Symphonic Poem of 
Liszt had not been played at these concerts since early in 
1890, when Mr. Nikisch ruled. 

Perhaps the Academic Overture—which is one of the 
least academic compositions of Brahms—was put on the 
program for repetition at the concert to be given at the 
Yale University of Physical Culture; surely it has been 
played here enough. 

Heine gives in his ‘“‘Reisebilder” a delightful account of 
Gottingen, the city celebrated for its sausages and_ its 
university. He could not remember, at the time he wrote, 
the names of all the students, ‘and there are many of the 
protessors who have not even yet a name.” And he 
studied diligently the feet of the women of Gé6ttingen, and 
consulted and made extracts from the rarest books in the 
Library, and in a treatise of astonishing learning he spoke 
(1) Of Feet in General, (2) Of Feet Among the Ancients. 
(3) Of the Feet of Elephants, &c., and only because he 
could not find any sheet of paper large enough did he 
refrain from introducing copperplate facsimiles of the feet 
of the women of Gottingen. 

And how Canning guyed the University of Géttingen in 
his burlesque, “The Rovers; or, the Double Arrange- 
ment’! Rogero sings in the subterranean vault in the 
Abbey of Quedlinburgh his song—to the air “Lanterna 
Magica” I quote the fifth verse merely for the sake of 
the refrain: 

There first for thee my passion grew, 

Sweet! sweet Matilda Pottingen! 
Thou wast the daughter of my tu- 
tor, law professor at the U- 

niversity of G6ttingen— 

niversity of G6ttingen. 


to this same university went in the early fifties one 
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Joseph Joachim. He had come to the belief that it was a 
good thing for a violinist to know about something be- 
sides the fiddle. Whether this belief was ‘well founded 1s as 1880, the year of the 
a debatable question. Perhaps Joachim had heard the ae later opus number, 
old English saying in some German version: “To some LPL 
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hands encased in white kid gloves, stood by to look on and 
listen.” Liszt in this “wedding music” asks the world to d, not Richard, Johann, Joseph or aE 
stand by, not with a candle, but with torches; to stand by but ‘Parsifal’ has affirmed; and mH 
and applaud. ck has covered with his sublime 
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men God gives brains; to others to play on the fiddle.” 
At any rate, he went to Gottingen to study history and 
philosophy. (The latter served him well when his wife 
left him and Brahms espoused her cause.) 

He had a visitor in the summer months. Johannes 
Brahms was with him, and it is said that here the latter 
found in the Kneipe that student gayety which permeates 
the Academic Overture, with its student’s songs. 

3ut where is the reckless gayety of student life in this 
overture? Much of the music is dry, on account of the 
orchestration. For even when you admit that Brahms 
was a master builder of musical structures, you are not 
thereby estopped from saying in clear, bell-like tones 
that he was also color deaf. 

The Brahmsite turns triumphantly to the Fuchslied— 
“Was Kommt dort von der Hoh,” which is introduced 
by two bassoons, accompanied by ’cellos and violas pizzi- 
cati. “There! there!” he exclaims, “that is excruciatingly 
funny. Only a master, only Saint Johannes could make 
so easily a master stroke.” If you cross-examine him you 
will find that the humor consists in the choice of instru- 
ments, 

Ss € 

Somebody once said that the bassoon is the clown of 
the orchestra. Therefore the double bassoon should be 
twice as funny—perhaps even a Shakespearian clown. 
And simply because somebody gave the poor bassoon this 
name, it must be regarded as funny per se. “Funny’’? 
The bassoon is lugubrious, ghostly, spectral, weird, un- 
earthly, demoniacal. It smells of mortality. It suggests 
the glowworm and the grave. The wicked nuns in “Rob- 
ert le Diable” heard it and obeyed the spell, for corrup- 
tion called to corruption. It lends a flavor of the charnel 
house to Tschaikowsky’s “Pathétique.” It pictures the 
mood of Leonora without Di Luna’s tower. It chatters 
and gibbers as the murderous artist in the “Symphonie 
Fantastique” goes his wretched way to the scaffold. It is 
the instrument Cear to all that inhabit the night air, the 
cemetery, the diseased mind. 

But these bassoons appear in Brahms’ overture etwas 
plotslich—a phrase I once heard used in a Berlin beer hall 
by a dapper and corseted and monocled officer, who was 
extremely thirsty and thus addressed the waiter. And I 
defy any sober minded person who has not the fear of 

Brahms before his eyes to find the introduction or the 


treatment of the song spontaneously gay or humorous. 
The song itself is a good Freshman hazing song, with its 


leathery Herr Papa, who reads in Cicero, and its Frau 
Mama, and “Mamzell Soeur,” and all that. 


Some of the books say that the overture was written by 
Brahms in 1881. If this statement is correct, he mist 
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Mr. Gérardy as a sixteen-year old boy first played here "> will always go to mass when 
in 1894. Last night he played here for the first time at a tethoven, Palestrina; the sublime 
symphony concert, and to the best of my recollection for od. 
the first time in this city, with orchestra. The concerto that | of either sex is called upon to 
he chose is not one of Lalo’s chief works. It is well 1© U"clean bourgeoisie called one 
enough so far as structure goes; there is no sacrifice of art ° » the young miss who does not 
to make a virtuoso holiday; there are interesting harmonic 4°¢S 7°t whine her romance, who 
progressions, and the instrumentation is distinguished. ‘The rer color? . 

Village Dance” in the second movement is delightful. But, he singer an inferior being is that 
as a whole, the mood is austere, and at times sour. of another, not his own.” 

Hanslick objected to the pompous passages in the first spoken of love knows that when- 
movement, and considered them as out of place in a ’cello to the task and modulates tender 
concerto. I confess I like orchestral pomp of introduction mightily. What woman at the 
while the virtuoso is waiting for his cue. There is pomp ” hear from the lips of her husband 
in the introduction of the E flat Piano Concerto of Bee- of love that comes from De 
thoven, after the opening flourishes of the pianist; the | '!!48°¢: the future of the family 
pomp of mighty expectation, the pointing to great deeds lt cepend on the manner in which 
that will be accomplished. It all depends on that which ?Y% | 
follows the announcement. And here Lalo does not answer andel is Lesbian.” 1 hasten to add 
expectation. ar Lesbian expresses magnificence: 

Mr. Gérardy played as a most accomplished virtuoso mu- '¢ yen of a XIV. and the 
sician. His tone was rich and beautiful, his bowing was “'* this mode. ; 
free, his left hand sensitive and trained. And the tempera- ** YS» pea cngrayes—tame a 
ment of the player often mellowed the dryness of the com- ° ““¥® her contempt lor art. 
poser. 2ss coat recite the fury of Orestes 

It may be said here once for all that no violinist, ’cellist Augustus? Can 8 ee eee 
or singer is heard to full advantage in Symphony Hall, al- *7™OU!0US complaint of Iphigenia 
though a pamphlet with statistics and diagrams has been uty of Esther? No. Very good! 
published by a Harvard professor to prove that the acoustic 1°t Suit tragedy avows itself as in- 


preperties of this hall should be wonderful and beyond all Art which should leit tragic. | 
whooping. Desdemona, Titania, I ask whether 


ae > possible in corsets, puffs, chignon, 
let, waterproof, yachting costume?” 
The orchestral performance last night was by no means 2"Swer, O mighty Sar whom four 
flawless. It would be unjust, however, to speak in detail dinner, | should think that Isolde 
concerning any shortcomings. The men have not played yachting costume—but only in the 
together under Mr. Gericke for several months: there are depends largely on her figure. No 
new members of the woodwind band; the new arrange- 
ment of seating was doubtless disconcerting. There were 4t requires deep thought. It would 
delightful moments of solo work last evening. Mr. t0 take firm hold of something; 
Longy, oboe; Mr. Maquarre, flute, and Mr. Hackebarth, for two centuries the thought of 
horn, especially distinguished themselves. Mr. Lebailly, @PProach her; she always says the 
the new first clarinet, displayed a warm, beautiful, poetic 2f 4 like comprehension; her tonal- 
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»mical alterations in the varnish.”’ 


‘Music is the most material mode of realizing Beauty.” 
I am much interested in Sar Sie a — pine ha de ahardien gies - yards 
et Mystique.” It.is a book that a with which Rubens should be a great painter — 
of all lecturers before young ladies’ a. oer’. 0 music wretched Hummeierees they: ame 
Mi oe hate tenets te Mecealin te imbecile variations made to show the worth of an 
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Joseph Joachim. He had come to the belief that it was a 
good thing for a violinist to know about something be- 
sides the fiddle. Whether this belief was well founded is 
a debatable question. Perhaps Joachim had heard the 
English saving ‘n some German version: “To some 
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Eduard—‘“has denied, but 
the archangel of Franck has covered with 
voice the impious chatter of Renan.” 

“Humanity, O citizens, will always go to mass when 
the priest is Bach, Beethoven, Palestrina; the sublime 
organ cannot be atheized.” 

“Every Latin animal of either sex is called upon to 
cultivate that which the unclean bourgeoisie called one 
day the graces. Where is the young miss who does not 
pound her sonata, who does not whine her romance, who 
does not smear her water color?” 

“That which makes the singer an inferior being is that 
he realize- the thought of another, not his own.” 

a. las often spoken of love knows that when- 
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the iftunificent act of a royal Irbertine, ; 
act of a prince who loved beauty more than reality. e 
“When von Bulow abandoned his wile to Wagner, ; 
imitated Alexander; he preferred to find her in the sgh 
of the master rather than to ‘peseetys her materially, an 
therefore a lesser personage.” 
One more thought: 
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lar identity between the nervous P 
the formulas of harmony.” 
And therefore no prudent f 
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-chestra, Mr. Wilhelm G séricke,- phony Or. | 


The soloist was Mr. Jean Gérardy, ‘cellist. 
The programme, co skilfully arranged that, - 
in spite of the two hours it took in iha 


playing, it did not grow tiresome, wes as ° 


follows: 


Johannes Brahms: Academic Overture, op. 30. 
eae Lalo: Concerto for Violoncello and Or- 
chestra. 


Franz Liszt: Symphonic Poem, No. 7, “Hest- 
klaenge.’’ 


Ludwig von Beethoven: Raphony in A major, 
No, 7, op. 92. 

Soloist—Mr. Jean Gérardy. 

This, the first concert of the new se2- 
son, was as inspiring a beginning as couid 
be desired; an admirable programme, 
grandly played. It began with a hearty, 
spirited performance of the Academic Over- 
ture, which, as everybody knows, was writ- 
ten by Brahms out of compliment to the 
authorities of the University of Breslau, 
who had invested him with a degree. 
Whatever may have been its reception in 
Breslau, where, in 1881, it was first played, 


'it and the Tragic Overture were both se- 


verely condemned at their first perform- 
ances, the same year, in Leipzig and in 
Vienna. JLabored as it has always seemed 
in the past, last night, perhavs on aczsount 


of the excellent performance, it sounded re- 
markably fresh and spontaneous. I! was | 


enthusiastically applauded. 


Liszt’s Symphonic Poem “Restklaenge’”’ 


was likewise coldly received at its first 
performance. Of how it came to be com- 
posed nothing is known, although mucn 
has been surmised, but it was written in 
1851 and in 1854, at Weimar, L'szt con- 


ducted its first performance. His ardent. 
propagandist, Walter Bache, brought it out’ 


in London, following von Bfilow’s advice 


against his better judgment, in 1872, el 
| concert conducted by August Manns, Ac-— 
cording to Bache, the concert was a suc- 


cess, but critics received the ‘‘Festklaenge” 

unfavorably. Dr. Leopold Damrosch was 
the first to produce the work in New York, 
‘n 1879, and Mr. Arthur Nikisch, in 18389, 
gave it its first hearing in Boston. On this 


occasion a well-Known critic pronounced 


the music ugly, vu'gar and repulsive. The- 
atrical it undeniably is, and, written at a 
time when to be new in music was. little 
short of being criminal, it strikes one as 
though Liszt had stepped out of his way 
to be aggressively bold. and start'ing. 


While. it ‘contains no intrinsically noble. 


musical ideas, it sounds beautiful from 


‘Start.to finish. In these days, too, when 


so much is aceken and written about the 
emotions in music, the ‘‘Festklaenge”’ must 


make : a far keener impression than it did- 
fifty years ago, for, whatever else it lacks, | “9; 
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Symphony Hall: : The Boston ‘Symphony 


Orchestra 


The first Symphony Concert of the tweh- 
ty-first season was given in Symphoay Hall 
last evening by the Boston Symphony Wr- 
chestra, Mr. Wilhelm Gericke, conductor. 
The soloist was Mr. Jean Gérardy, ’cellist. 
The programme, so skilfully arranged thit. 
in spite of the two hours it took in tha 
playing, it did not grow tiresome, was as 
follows: 


Johannes Brahms: Academic Overture, op. 30. 

Edouard Lalo: Concerto for Violoncello and Or- 
chestra. 

Franz Liszt: Symphonic Poem, No. 7, ‘‘Fest- 
klaenge.’”’ 

Ludwig von Beethoven: Symphony in A major, 
No. 7, op. 92. 

Soloist—Mr. Jean Gérardy. 


This, the first concert of the new sea- 
son, was as inspiring a beginning as couid 
be desired; an admirable programme, 
grandly played. It began with a hearty, 
spirited performance of the Ac2d2miez Over- 


ture, which, as everybody knows, was writ- | 
ten by Brahms out of compliment to the 


authorities of the University of Breslau, 
who had invested him with a degree. 


it and the Tragic Overture were both se- 
verely condemned at their first perform- 
ances, the same vear, in Leipzig and in 
Vienna. Jabored as it has always seemed 
in the past, last night, perhanvs on account 
of the excellent performance, it sounded re- 

markably fresh and spontaneous. I: was 
enthusiastically applauded. 

Liszt’s Symphonic Poem ‘“Festklaenge’”’ 
was likewise coldly received at its first 
performance. Of how it came to be com- 
posed nothing is known, although muc’ 
has been surmised, but it was written in 
1851 and in 1854, at Weimar, L’'szt con- 
ducted its first performance. His ardent 
propagandist, Walter Bache, brought it out 
in London, following von BAflow’s gags: 
against his better judgment, in 1872, at a 
concert conducted by August Manns. <Ac- 
cording to Bache, the concert was a suc- 
cess, but critics received the ‘‘Festklaenge’ 


unfavorably. Dr. Leopold Damrosch was 


the first to produce the work in New York, 
‘n 1879, and Mr. Arthur Nikisch, in 1889, 
gave it its first hearing in Boston. On this 
occasion a well-known critic pronounced 
the music ugly, vu'gar and repulsive. The- 
atrical it undeniably is, and, written at a 
time when to be new in music was little 
short of being criminal, it strikes one as 
though Liszt had stepped out of his way 
to be aggressively bold and = start'ing. 
While it contains no intrinsically noble 
musical ideas, it sounds beautiful from 
Start to finish. In these days, too, when 
so much is spoken and written about the 
emotions in music, the ‘‘Festklaenge’’ must 
make a far keener impression than it did 
fifty years ago, for, whatever else it lacks, 
it surely strikes at the first bar a ‘‘festal”’ 
note which it retains to the last, ranging 
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the old, or that, after the summer’s Fe 28 
any music would sound well, or, again, it 
may be that Symphony’ Hall, like <f mr 
ship, has ‘‘found herself,”’ but, bie 
cause, the orchestra has never soun¢ 'S 
sonorous in Symphony Hall as it d: d $a 
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CHORAL 
Op. 


) 


’ 


AT 8, P. M. 
68 


‘‘Wer nur den lieben Gott lasst walten 


7) 


’ 


:) 


hard III.’’ op 


.z, Conductor. 


F major, op. 9. 


ic 


Vs 
a 


Everett. 


1901-02. 
: “eR 
in 
Allegretto. 
ma non troppo lento. 


Allegro con fuoco. 


— Andante sostenuto. — Allegro. 


(Arranged and orchestrated by RICHARD BURMEISTER from the or 


RTO PATHETIQUE for PIANOFORT 
for two pianos 


E 
ORCHESTRA. 
Soloist: 


Mr. RICHARD BURMEISTER. 


TUR 
iano is an 


» 
. 
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PHONIC VARIATIONS ON THE 


10 


R 

Cc 
Adag 
Finale 
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Programme. 
E 


MPHONY 
Allegro moderato. 
ZZO 

The P 


OV 

CON 

Allegro 
version 

SYM 

S 

Interme 


Il. GONCERY. 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 26 


I 


Symphony Hall. 


II 
III 
1V 


SEASON 


NN 


HERMANN GOTZ, 


Mr. WILHELM GERIC! 


There will be an intermission of ten minutes before the Symphony. 
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Symphony Hall. 


il 


SEASON 1901-02. 


I. CONCERY 


SATURDAY. OCTOBER 26. 


rogrammMyne. 


- 


VOLKMANN OVER URI]Y, 
LiIsSZl, CONCERTO PATHETIOUK for PIANOFORTE ane 
ORCHESTRA. ; 
Allegro. — Andante sostenuto. 
(Arranged and orchestrated by RICHARD BURMEISTER from the original 
version for two pianos, ) | 


GHORG SCHUMANN, SYMPHONIC VARIATIONS ON THE CHORAL, 
“Wer nur den lieben Gott lasst walten,’’ op. 24. 


HERMANN GOTZ, SYMPHONY in F major, op. 9. 
l. Allegro mode la 
II. Intermezzo: Allevgrett 
III. Adagio, ma non troppo lento. 


IV. Fin 


Soloist: 
Mr. RICHARD BURMEISTER. 
be an intermission of ten minutes betore the Symphony 


The Pr 
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 TheSecond Programme Intludes — 


Two Novelties. 


One a Bit of Symphonie Variations | 


and the Other an Arrangement 
with Orchestra of the Liszt 
Pianoforte Concerto Made by Mr. 
Richard Burmeister. 


Years ago, when Gottschalk,’ the 
pianist, was in the height of his popu- 
larity, he announced for one of his con- 
certs an original arrangement for two 
pianofortes of the ‘William Tell’ over- 
ture, which he was to play with tiie 
assistance of Mr, B. J: Lang. When 
the evening came Mr. Lang was place 
at the first instrument to play through 
the overture exactly as it stood in the 
ordinary two-hand reduction, while at 
the second Gottschalk, added such fig- 
ures of his fantasy as suited him 


ent— uscating lightnings | 
ee tel cart gates thie“: A ~ - better than for mere display, and, there- 


of bravura or stentorian thunders of 
double octaves and crashing of chords, 
Relevancy was of little consequence, 
provided the got his chance to show off 
and did not put Mr. Lang out too much. 

It would be unfair to put Mr. Bur- 
meister’s arrangement of Liszt’s ‘‘P4- 


thetic’ concerto into the same category 
with so cheap a thing as that, and yet 
there is a Kind of family likeness be- 


tween them. This concerto is in every | 


article of its nature a composition for 
the pianoforte alone—imagined, con- 
trived and concluded for that. Appar- 
ently its author had a single eye for 
the peculiar powers of the instrument 
aBe for what a virtuoso might make of 
them, 

There is in {t comparatively no call 
for that sustained quality which even 


the best made pianos can hardly more | 
than suggest, and its pathos exists more . 


by implication than in direct confes- 
Sion and appeal. But it is replete with 
resplendent passages wherein a player’s 


speed, finesse and lightness of execution | 


and his mastery of the heavier and 
louder elements may be exhibited to the 
top of his bent. Indeed, Liszt expected 
that virtuosi would do great execution 
and win great triumphs with it. When 
he was disappointed in this—for it never 


made any distinguished successes—le | 


reconstructed it for two pianos, and 
when no special advantage was gained 
by this, he showed himself disposed to 
regard with equanimity the possibility 
of using it effectively in some orches- 
tral combination. But between a piano 
in such a composition and an orchestra, 
there is no natural affiliation. 

Were a master of instrumentation to 
transpose the work bodily to the orches- 
tra, as has been done with some of the 
Hungarian rhapsodies and Schubert 
marches, and even figures of Bach, the 
spirit of the author might live and move 
in its new body as by a successful rein- 
carnation, But to attempt to divide it 


‘ into the symmetrical duality of a real | 
concerto is to try something inherently | 


. vOinted task cleverly, a} 
equipped musician and unde tinge eer 
feply to 
, the old question, ‘‘What will he do with 
it?” but it is really satisfactory neither | 


} all, 
, Mirably, 


3 < ly, 
00d art. ai rate mala a 
for he is a we 


aptation of means to ends. 
rangement is interesting as a 


i 3 ay 
ius 2 ~~ 
¥ hb » i * : fh 
‘ itn 
4 ? - 
* 


al 


My | 
; 
' 


as music nor manufacture. It is, at best, | 
a hybrid, which entertains for a while | 


but can have no permanent 


lace cr | 


value. The best must necessarily be fe- | 
served for the pianoforte, and Whén the | 


orchestra is not confined to mere ac- 
companiment its share is but secondary 
and imitative, seeming to feel 
where it did not belong and undertaking 

There are blendings of effect, to be 
Sure, when the original part is encour- 
aged, upborne, emphasized and bright- 
ened by the orchestra, but only seldom 
is there the right sense of unity, as 
there is when the composer has ideal- 
ized and thought out the whole score, 
solo and band, as iust one singly in- 
Spired body, whatever the number of 
its members may be . 


What was none of its business, 


| Mr. Burmeister has already made his | 
of com- | 
of good | 
sure and | 
Strong in decision. ready and resourceful || 


mark in Boston as a pianist 
pletely developed technique, 
sense and ready judgment, 


in execution, of clear understanding and 
scholarly delivery, using his virtuosity 


fore, entitled to respect as much as ap- 
plause. 

All these excellent qualities he brought 
to bear upon this work, but he eould 
not make it better or more effective 
than it is intrinsically. The andante, 
which fitted with the orchestra best cof 
he accompanied and assisted ad- 
and the vehement 


Yet we venture to 
say that the majority of the audience 
would have preferred to hear him in 
something else. 

The set of variations proved more ac- 
ceptable than might have been expected. 
There were too many of them, and prob- 
ably very few of the audience could 
sufficiently command and retain the 
theme to appreciate the technica) in- 
genuity and firmness of the treatment. 
But the instrumentation was #9 varied 
and full that the ear was gratified, and 
interest heightened, especially when the 
organ was jntroduced 
finale swelled to an almost portentous 
volume and forcefulness. 

The overture was well read, the grim 
and gnastly earlier portion receiving 
a particularly impressive interpretation 
and the finale being as turbulent and 


‘noisy as the most ardent admirer of 


oer ea battlefields in music could de- 
sire. 

The real delight of 
with the symphony of Goetz, the thril]- 
ing, poetic beauty, veiled pathos and ab- 
solute purity of which relieved and re- 
freshed the listener after the deep- 
seated and mysterious gloom of the 
Volkmann, the artificial and mechanical 
sentiment of the Liszt and the. aea- 
demic, even though rather enthusiastic. 
laboriousness of the Schumann. Mr. 
Gericke read it well, generally with 
kindly geniality and perception of its 
inner sentiments, but sometimes a lit- 
tle ungently, we thought, in all the 
movements but the last. For there is 


within | 
. itself, if one may put it so, as if baie 


a ee - - — 


and full- 5 
' toned finale which he had contrived won | 
‘nim a double recall. 


and when the . 


the evening came | 


much in it which should be touched - 
with the Gran eee tenderness of delivery | 


or be subdued to an almost extr 
softness if its spiritual delicacy and 
soulful significance are to be presery, 
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Reuss did the same thing, with Liszt's ap+ | g } piano solo, but there is fo record of a 

proval and codperation. This version Mr. ___ , ; Performance by him or anybody else, 
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pointed: > aa lig a | 
‘‘Tannbauser.’’ Overture, ‘‘Bacchanale,’’ and 
 geene between Tannhauser and Vénus fro 
the first act. (Paris version.) . 
“Die Meistersinger”’ Walther’s ‘*'Preisiled”’ 
Intermission, 
‘Die Gotterdammerung.” ‘‘Siegfried’s Part- 
' ing from Brunnbilde,’’ ‘‘Siegfried’s Death,’’ 
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now Mr. Burmeister has tried his hand at | Peer y st yg tneeped wil ie | 
it, rey git more shart iad Pl than ay {handed it over to yon Buelow | oF Te: | 
ss r Wha: HO} { S ne,’’ of his pre ecessors, t y n Ss arrangemen ’ J Vis on, an n | orm was p ay ‘ 
nevis bites ialike Ternina, Mr. Ellison Van it is difficult to recognize the original. He 
Hoose, has thrown the whole composition quite 


| | 


| Gericke conductor, was given in Sym- | 
phony Hall last night. The program 1 
was as follows: 


which interested Liszt mightily,a@ little 
time before his death, (This was the)! 
version Joseffy used in New York.) | 


| 


'in 1877. And then a pupil, Reuss, made 
an arrangement for piano and aren tne | 
hee ro out of scale, for what was planned for piano | 
MUSIC AND DRAMA alone is overweighted with an orchestra, 
~f 
iy Rew * 


Symphony Hall: The Boston Symphony : 


Orchestra 


The secend concert by the Symphony Or- 
_chestra was given Saturday evening in Sym- 
phony Hall. This was the programme: 
Volkmann: Overture, ‘‘Richard III.,’’ op. 68. 
Liszt: Concerto Pathétique for Pianoforte and Or- 
chestra. (Arranged and orchestrated by Rich- 
ard Burmeister from the original version for 

_ two pianos.) 

Georg Schumann: Symphonic Variations on the 
Choral, ‘‘Wer nur den lieben Gott liisst 
walten,’’ op. 24. 

Hermann Gitz: Symphony in F major, op. 9. 

Soloist: Mr. Richard Burmeister. 

Another admirable programme admirabiy 
played. The novelty was a Chorale and Va- 
riations for full orchestra by Georg Schu- 
mann, concuctor of the Philharmonic Or- 
chestra in Bremen. It is a strange compo- 
Sition. Founded on a simple chorale pub- 
lished in 1651, it starts out with an introduc- 
tion that would serve very well for a sym- 
phonic poem by Liszt, so theatrical is it, 
particularly in the sudden hush of the full 


and, furthermore, it loses its proper color. 
The old effects are all lost, and the new 
concerto, except the slow movement, which, 
in Mr. Burmeister’s way of it, is very beau- 
tiful, proves ineffective. Mr. Burmeister 
played this slow movement with much deli- 


cacy, the rest strongly and neatly, but with- . 
out much warmth. He was recalled three | 


times. 
The overture to ‘Richard III.’’ wears 


well. Volkmann has been most successful | 
in finding expression for the sinister char- | 
acter of that ‘‘foul devil,’’ ‘‘cacodemon,”’ as | 
two women in the tragedy term the baleful 

Richard. The stress of battle, too, is vividly | 


suggested, partly by the introduction of 


“The Campbells Are Comin’,’’ the use of | 


which tune has raised terrible commotion 
among critics from 1875, when London first 
heard the overture, at a Crystal Palace con- 


' cert under Manns, down to now, for, they 


say, the song could not possibly have been 


-heard-at the battle of Bosworth Field, and, 


in addition, Volkmann has not quoted it 
correctly. Saturday night the overture, 
wonderfully well played, made a striking 


| 


LT a 


Overture, ‘‘Richard III.’’............ Volkmann 


Cor.certo Pathétique Liszt-Burmeister 


' Symphonic Variations on a cheral 


Georg Schumann 
Symphony in F major # 


ations on the choral, ‘‘Leave God to or- 
der all thy ways,’’ was first performed 
at Bremen early in 1899. The matter 
of production was an easy one, for the 


‘composer was the conductor of the 


Philharmonic Society of that city. The 

piece was first performed in this coun- 

try at Chicago a year ago this month. 
Schumann is a serious person. He 


took a prize as a young man; he wrote 


chamber music; and then, as if proof 
were stiil wanting, he took the old 
German choral, ‘‘Wer nur den lieben 
Gott laesst walten,’’ and made varia- 
tions with a prelude and a fugue- 
finale. Yet he must have strayed into 


the opera house, for no sooner is the / 
theme hinted at by ‘cellos and double- | 


basses than we hear familiar sounds, 
and lo and behold, there is a thematic 


jift, a theme boldly lifted, from ‘‘Tris- 


tan.’’ And not only is there a start- 
ling thematic resemblance—but the 
coloring and the mood are reproduced. 


Now comes Mr. Burmeister, who has 
done all sorts of things to the original 
version for two pianos; he has changed 


| the order of passages, omitted. revised, 
z4enlarged, added measures of his own, 


Georg Schumann’s Symphonic Vari- | 


and orchestrated the new piece, 


eenist seems possessed with a mania 
or arranging. Some time ago he came 
here with his own scoring of a concerto 
by Chopin, anu he is reported to be at 
work on some incredible task. } 
It would seem, in -* of the letters 
written by Liszt in: his senile days to 
Reuss, that he himself was never sat- 
isfied with the Concerto. 


is not to be named in the same breath 


With the two frequently played, nor is 


it to be rarked with Liszt’s other seri- 
ous works for the piano. The themes 


| are seldom of real interest and the 


a 


treatment is ofien vain and bombastic. 
Mr. Burmeistér himself says that the 


me ee 


-_- 


ee me ee ee 


orchestra, leaving the organ gently playing. 

And it is brought to a close by a grandiose ) 
finale for full orchestra and organ, the 
whole making a glorious mass of thunder- 

/ing sound. In between come the theme and 
variations, all well-sounding in varying de- 
grees, and showing good contrapuntal skill. 
They are not of great interest, however, 
and the chief value of this composition les 
in its very beautiful orchestration. fallen into neglect.”’ 

Mr. Richard Burmeister’s version of the The programme for the next concert Is 
Liszt concerto may well pass for a new] as follows: ‘“Tannhiiuser.’’ Overture, bac- 
work. Since the original work came into | Cchanale and scene between Tannhauser 
the world in 1850, it has had a strange fasci- | and Venus, from Act I. (Paris Version.) 
nation for those musicians who love to make | “Die Meistersinger.’’ Walther’s Preislied. 
phings over. Liszt himself was the first to | ‘Die Gétterdimmerung.” I. Siegfried’s 

egin, for he turned his pianoforte solo, as | parting from Brunnhilde. II. Siegried’s ‘dit 4 0 Yn =) 
it was originally called, into a concerto for | death. III. Funeral March. IV. Closing pression. Music should be something Seth ited ie pantheiia biti vers 


pianoforte, with accompaniment for second | scene. Soloists: Miss Milka Ternina, Mr. ' |more than a series * of praiseworthy _only until the appearance of the Ghost. 
piano, the whole a “Concerto Pathétique”’. | Ellison van Hoose R. R. G. wt age At vd Page oni’ ye. ga ae ‘theme just before the death of Richard. 
DT aNrT he terined it Pe . shou move, - $nou r iy Cig there any bold stroke. The music 
| a concerto for two | /Should induce contemplation, which IS 6 the battle itself is ordinary stage 
pianofortes, and under this telling name he not necessarily synonymous with sleep. “musie and it suggests weariness on the 
and his pupil, Frau Ingeborg Stark-von 


' Last night we heard a prelude, 12 vari- ; >. ’ 
| Nagas io << part of each contending. army. ~ The 
Bronsart played it at the Fourteenth Ton- ations “and then ja long, fugie-iinale Sentimental passages are Weak in com- 
kuenstler Sammlung in Hanover. Of Frau- the choral proclaimed by brass, sup- gh og ortray” fiends via | 
lein Stark, to whom the concerto was dedi- ported by the organ, and ornamented ‘s\mphony by Goetz has. charming 
Gated, Liszt wrote to Louis Koehler, “the Gui ed Np hf ha wher yf Wd As =< passages, but as a whole it» hardly 
man of the famous exercises’: “I have Se ne ee nS ees neon _ deserves the eulogy with which it wae 
grown ver h whole strength of the company, Ihere ~ or eeted in many cities some years ago. 
! y much attached to Fraulein “was no element of surprise in thiS ty. YJntermezzo is delightful in Bie | 
Stark, as hers is a very particularly gifted Finale. Every student present knew" simplicity and there is the thought of | 
nature. The same will happen'to you if you | that, it was coming, and, the apotheosis outdor life—even with the. inevitable, 
hear her striking sonata. Ingeborg com- | | | turned out to be one of the convent/on-: German male. .chorus. There, gpa 
‘poses all sorts of f al pattern. The variations do, indeed, h pretty things in the first movemen 
” orts of fugues, toccatas, ete., into _ ) show. contrapuntal facility; they 49! Huot the themes do not bear such ap- 
} wb bargain. I remarked to her lately that _-j mot display marked imagination, they [ parently endless repetition, ~~ | 
tiara ret toe a bit like that. ‘Well, I ‘are rather the honest and. laborious The orchestral performance was” 
_&m quite satisfied not to have a fugue coun- 


work of a good, solid musician who ‘improvement on that of a week“ 
tenance,’ was her striking answer.” To re- | ene nately in abpraved paths. Saturday. The men. were clo 
Urr ? ‘ PONnCEHe | y 1nowe : rn the early ; 


What, pray, have such thematic and) Andante contains ‘one of the most 
harmonic: thoughts to do in the sober | peautiful and inspired melodies of 
and scholarly treatment of a choral? ("| Pjszi.’’ This is his opinion, and he 
There was a time when every Ger-' proves his sincerity by the charming 
man organist-schoolmaster turned out) manner in which he played it; but is 
choral variations by the dozen. That* not this melody, after all, sentimental 
time has happily passed, although even , tg the verge of commonplace? Neither 
new some graduate of Stuttgart Or ,the opening movement nor the _ finale 
some musician of Eisleben may write. ig musically effective; when either is 
compositions of this nature, 24 pages, effective, the point is made by theatri- 
in length. ‘To accomplish the feat suc-.. cal means. r. Burmeister was at his. 
cessfully, to say something in the var-:; pest in the Andante to which I have 
iations andat the same timeto remain } ajready referred. 
at an easy distance ‘gor the Sporch ie | o* . | 
as great a tour de force as to writ@ | mne Overture, “Richard TII.," cf 
Be. CRNas en ano yey 'y eh apy 2 wa0 / Volkmann and the Symphony by Goetz 
PSS, BS: LONROR CORRS ears. | ‘are familiar pieces. The overture is. 
18th century. It is not enough to af today distinguished by the Ghost. 
‘ingenious in counterpoint, fertile iN! ) oie which is spectral and in no’ 
contrapuntal thought, unerring in ex-| (igs. | 


effect. 

The concert ended with a spirited per- 
formance of Goitz’s F major symphony, 
once so popular and rightly, for it is s 
a charming and brilliant work, if not ‘the 
only symphony written since Beethoven’, © 
which fact the critic of the London World, , 
in 1898, supposes to be “‘the reason it has 


— <5 0 ee eae = es 
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| Whe 
Second of This Season’s 


Symphony Concerts. 


First in the Series of Concerts by the 
Kneisel Quartet—Organ Recitals, 


Popular Ooncerts in Thoatros Tonight 
—Preludes and Echoes, 


The second symphony program intro- 
duced Mr Richard Burmeister as 8olo- 
ist in his orchestrated version of Liszi’s 
“Concerto Pathetique,’”’ arranged from 
the original scoring for two pianos. The 
other numbers comprised Richard 
Volkmann's overture, ‘‘Richard MIII,’’ 
Symphonic variations in a choral theme, 
Georg Schumann, and the F major sym- 

‘phony by Hermann Gotz. Mr Burmeis- 
ter’s skill in rearranging the Chopin F 
minor concerto was shown some four 
years ago at the Symphony concerts, 


and, quite naturally, his contribution | 


to the concerto of last week was special- 
ly interesting. In the Chopin work he 
rescored and developed the thin or- | 
chestration in a masterly manner, and 
with the second piano part of the Liszt 
concerto he has performed a task of 
much greater difficulty, and with re- 
Sults equally successful. This. was | 


‘Shown last month at the Worcester fes- 
_tival and further demonstrated at the 
Symphony concerts. A pupil of Liszt 
and familiar with his ideas, Mr Bur-— 
meister has been able to retain the 
master’s characteristics in the new or- 
chestral score and, by changing the 
Piano parts in some i stances, make 
the work much more e ective than it. 
was in its original form. | 
Mr Burmeister’s playing was very | 
brilliant and full of expression, and his | 
Whole performance suggested a sure | 
und sympathetic understanding of the’ 
work he interpreted. He did not force 
his tones, and he displayed the poetic 
nature of the composition to the fullest, 
especially in the dreamy andante where 
the Piano sings its delightful melody 
accompanied by muted strings. His | 
command of the instrument is thorough, | 
and his finger work is of the highest 
ade of dexterity and ranks with the 
Oremost among his contemporary 
artists. Mr Burmeister was cordially 


received and heartily applauded at the | fl 


Close of his performance. 

The orchestra being familiar with the 
score and soloist on account of the re- 
cent performance at Worcester, did full 
justice to the concerto, The tragic 
themes of the “Richard IIl’”’ overture 
displayed the magnificent resonance of 
ene whole orchestra in splendid shape, . 
for the elaborate scoring in Volkmann's 
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a whole. 


The variations on a choral by Georg | 


Schumann is a skilful ecg Srey 
of a theme which shows the ability of 
the composer to vary in many ways the 
treatment of a series of phrases and en- 
ables an orchestra to perform, well or 
ill, a task which may, or may not, inter- 
est an auditor. The performance was 
admirable in every way, so far as Mr 
Gericke and his forces were concerned. 
In the Gotz symphony the stress and 


final repose of a miserable life are sup- 


posed to be shown, the artistic combina- 
tions of these contrasts being the basis 
of the four movements. The first part 
contains a very pretty waltz melody, 


given to several parts of the band; the 
Second part, which is somewhat irregu- 


lar in form, has some beautiful horn 
effects, and in the third movement there 
are a series of themes for strings, sup- 
ported by piccicato accompaniment from 


other strings, which are very dainty and 


quite original in treatment. The work 
is ably scored and it was given with 
g0od effect, notably the splendid unison 
of the upper string contingents, and it 


|Wwas very well received as a whole; the: 


third movement particularly so. 


This week’s program will be devoted. 


to Wagner’s compositions, with Milka 
Ternina and Ellison Van Hoose as solo- 
ists. The selections will be as follows: 
Overture, bacchanale and duet from the 
first act of ‘‘'Tannhauser’: the prize 
song, “Die Meistersinger,’’ and four 
scenes from ‘Die Gotterdammerung.”’ 


THE SYMPHONY PROGRAMME. 


A Few Notes in Advance Regarding To= 
day’s Rehearsal and Tomorrow 
Evening’s Concert. 


Mr. Gericke’s second Symphony pro- | 
gramme may not unfairly be character- | 
ized as an emotional one. It opens | 


with the long “‘Richard the Thir@”’ over- 
ture of Volkmann, the sombre and al- 
most sardonic cast of which would be 
oppressive, were it not for the exceeding 
richness of the ingeniously diversified 
orchestration and the occasional beams 
of light which flash upon it, but soon 
fade. The imaginative may interpret 
the body of the work as they please, 
counting these brighter moments as in- 
dicative of the softer folk among whom 
Gloster moved, or of his own gayer and 


more humane moods and passing 
fancies; but none will fail to understand 
the rush and roar of battle which brings 


the end. The relevancy of ‘The Camp- | 


ells Are Comin’” as a warlike sum- 
mons to Bosworth field may be ques- 
tioned; but the fury and clangor of con- 
ye oe Ona oe the es 

we end of the programme ts placed 
Goetz’s Symphony in F, which, has be- 
come familiar since the Harvard Musi- 
Cal Association introduced it in 1880. 
Something of the toilsome and disap- 
pointed life of the com OSer, who died 
at 35, just as the worl was beginning 
to know him, must be expressed in this 
composition, which he prefaced by the 


The programme offered by Conductor 
|Gericke at the Symphony concert last’! 
evening was not especially interesting 


|although pleasant in spots. It introduced 
|two features, Richard Burmeister as the 
'soloist, and a new cemposition at these 
‘concerts, a symphonic variation on a Ger-. 
|'man choral. by Georg Schumann. Be- | 
sides these there was Volkmann’s over. | 
|ture to “Richard ITT.’”’ and Hermann! 
Gotz's symphony in F. 

The efforts of Mr. Richard Burmeister 
as a pianist are familiar to Symphony 
patrons. He has been heard in his own 


compositions and those of others, and is— course, it goes without saying that with; 


known as a talented and pleasing artist. 
The Liszt ‘‘Concerto Pathetique,”’ origin- 
ally written for two pianos, was arranged 
and orchestrated by Mr. Burmeister, and 
contains some of his own work. 


tractive, it really afforded but little op- 
portunity for the soloist. Only in a few 


brief moments was he given prominence, : 


being almost completely overshadowed by 
the orchestra. Indeed the best passages 
fell to the large body of musicians, and 
the piano was more in the way of an ob. 
ligato. It. is to be hoped that on his next 
‘appearance Mr. Burmeister will select 
‘something which will better display his 
ell-known ability. 
wirhe symphonic variations of the Ger- 


| motto, 
‘‘In the heart’s still, sacred chamber 
Is refuge from th. stress of strife.’’ 
| 


Both stressful strife and delicious calm 


repose are intimated in this symphony, | 


which is ample in melodic ideas and 


devices of development without ever be- - 
coming extravagant or unusual. The 


first and last movements are emphatic 
and clear in statement, fertile and at- 
tractive in orchestral resource, and have 


an animated and cheerful spirit. But, | 


apart from a disposition to combine in 
several of the movements a pair of 
themes which accompany each other 
perfectly, although apparently presented 
for individual effect, the one peculiarity 


Goetz -as an intermezzo) before the 
adagio rather than after it. Each of 
these movements is sympathetic and ap- 
pealing, and the former rises through 
various changes of subject and manner 
to a climax of lofty and yet gentle 


beauty, while the latter maintains the | 


influence by its own wepet and strong- 
| er feeling until the fina 


earnestness. 

- There will be a solo number, the 
artist being Mr. Richard Burmeister, 
the scholarly, spirited Baltimore pianist. 
He has chosen Liszt’s ‘‘Pathetic’’ con- 
certo, which he has adapted for per- 
formance with orchestra. This has but 


allegro uplifts | 
_and stirs with its energetic confident | 


| 

i 

choral proved a novelty, although it! | 
vent 2 number which is likely to become: | 
very popular. In it the composer has evi- 1 
dently displayed his sk‘H in twisting and | 
turning the old and not particularly in- | 
spiring theme into a multiplicity of 4 
forms, employing in fantastic way the 
leading instruments of the orchestra ane | 
sometimes successfully concealing it In @) 
mass of musical complications until fin- | 
ally. with full orchestra and organ, the, 


‘tune turns up none the worse for its’ 


rh handling. As a plece of muzical || 
eeu anion 't is a marvel, but to the lay~ {| 
man it must prove very tedious. an 
all its intricacies ae aig was most ably | 

led by the orchestra. oF | 
Wer nts overture with its delightful | 
themes and the symphony filled out the 


While the number was eminently at- rema-nder of the evening's programme, | 


Both pieces are familiar to Syme | 
Ss, | 
Por thie week’s rehearsal and ‘COnGeES | | 
there will be a ‘‘Wagner night,” a repe- 4 
tition of last season, the programme com- | 
prising the overture, bac® anale and scene 
between Tannhauser and Venus from 
“Tannhauser’: Walter’s prize song, from 
‘“Mhe Meistersingers,’ and four ecene? 
from “Die Gotterdammerungs. ‘i : 
Tern’na and Ellison Van Hoose e 


the soloists. | 


a AED 
tl 
a single movement, althougn it con- 
stantly changes its tempo, and fresh in- 
structing as to manner and expression 


/ appear constantly, one sometimes tread- 


| 

ing upon another’s heels and sometimes | 

being*kept back by a cadenza or a || 

bravura passage, It begins allegro ener- | 
getico, must then be pathetic with a 

sustained melody, than be grandioso, | 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 


-next turn to fantasy, and Rese by an 


audante to a very agitated allegro, upon 
which follows a funeral march, giving 
way in turn to a finale of triumph. 

One other number remains—a set of 
orchestral variations by George Schu- 
mann upon a chorale theme, he pub- 
lic is not yet so far advanced beyond 


is the placing of the scherzo (classed by | Herz, Thalberg, and even its own Grobe, 


as not to expect in its variations a 
rivulet of theme meandering through a 
meadow of marginal notes, arpeggios 
and hand shiftings in broken chords 
and solid crashings. So it passes be- 
Wwildered moments in vainly trying to 
discover and seize the subject in the 
scientific maze which nowadays piques 
and pleases the musician, the student. 
and the more seglous connoisseur, For 
; there is no process of imitation, inver- 
sion, augmentation, diminution, canon 
or even fugue which may not legiti- — 
mately be used in varying, disguising 
and transforming the chosen theme un- 
til it seems to have become merely a 
suggestion to the learned invention of — 
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MUSICAL MATTERS, 


: Sipmphony Concert — Richard 


P ibeicslater, Pianist—Georg Schu- 
4 - mann’s Symphonic Variations. 


on 
Until the interrnission before the sym- 
» y the concert was of an austere and 
pe nitential character. Volkmann’s 
fs loomy “Richard IIl’’ overture was fol- 
wed by Liszt’s “Pathetic Concerto”, 
this was succeeeded by Schumann’s 
5 Tariations of a Chorale which clung to 
im inor modes with a persistency worthy 
‘a hetter cause. The various brands 
of Anguish passing in succession might 
have caused the jovial-minded auditor 
‘to ery, with Clarence, 
“Oh, I have passed a miserable night.’’ 
A But there was a ceriain dignity in all 
the earnestness that redeemed the pro- 
ceedings. The overture was finely read 
ind played. MRichard’s Scottish regi- 
ents (!!) marched out on Bosworth 
ld to the tune of ‘The Campbells Are 


A Comin’”’ a century before that tune was 


{ ion aposed, and the ghosts came forth to 
‘BO “sd accompaniment somewhat like the 
st of King Ninus does in Rossini’s 


Een ramide’’; musical ghosts always | 


oath either on gongs or _ bass- 


ttes. 

sina “Concerto Pathetique” is not 
: of his greatest works; it has not the 
d ‘and scintillation of the HK flat 
lano-concerto, not the clear develop- 
ent of the one in A; it has, however, 
en much improved by Mr. Richard 
eister, who, by judicious excisions 
careful additions, has given it some- 
hing of classical coherency. Yet at the 
est, Liszt’s concertos are disguised 
sodies and are not to be judged by 
form which Mozart established and 

Beth oven and Brahms culminated. 
Fone may not demand that Tokay 
dea G taste like Rhine-wine; a more 
» der at fault is to be found in the 
et that Liszt has certain formulas 
a , peat themselves too often; it is 
| wi ombat, sorrow, possibly funeral 
peal and finally a grand apotheosis 
en brass . drums, and the whole or- 
estra -“fortissimo,” Almost all of 


honic fantasies (to which 


his concertos) end with a 


- Burmeister deserves 
the mantiar pe on 
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: othe young ‘Brewien conduct or. ar pr oro vg 
duct of the Leipsic school and A o work 
shows something of the pedantic skill of 
his teachers, Reinecke and Jadassohn. 


One does not warm up heartily over the 
variation school of music, for this also 


{goes on a beaten track; there must be 


go much of display for this instrument, 


so much for that one; there must be a 


major treatment in contrast with a 
minor one: there must be one exhibition | 
of fugal skill: there must be a crashin 
and swelled-out finale; all of which 
Georg Schumann has done with ade- 
quate power. 

One recalls the conservative enthusi- 
asm of the English Philistine who heard 
Beethoven’s Fifth symphony for the 
first time:—‘*Why,” cried he, “I don’t 
think there are six men in London who 
could write a symvhony like that! !” 
Now there are more than six men who 
could write learned variations like this, 


' 


| 
i 


| 


/ 


and the ingenious succession is not so | 


‘far removed from what Wagner satir- 


ized as “‘Kapellmeister-musik.” 

But towards the end the composer 
really has something worthy to say and 
he says it well. Here there is excellent 


development of the subject matter, and. 


a fine climax is reached. The difference 


‘between strict variation and develop- 
ment is the difference between repaint-. 


ing and redecorating a house and pulling 


it down and building a new edifice with 


the old materials; in the first case one 
finds the same shape of theme in each 
variation: in the second one. recognizes 
the figures of the old theme, building 
into.“‘something new and strange.” 
Beethoven tore down the fence be- 
tween these two modes of treatment and 


his later variations stray boldly reagie the 


field of thematic ‘development: ' 
Brahms and Mr. Georg Schumann 


followed him on this path. The comt nS 1A. 


tion of organ with orchestra is 


managed and especially fitting in. th 1s 
semi-religious work. Both this work and 


the one hefore it dropped into 
writing in a friendly way before 
ended. 

Now came the most genuine,. the mos: 
charming work of the programme,—the 


one symvhony of that unfortunate 


genius,—Herman Goetz. It is a 


rowful reminder of the misery of thi a 


‘composer to think that when this ss 


‘symphony was performed in Vienna { e i 
composer was compelled to refuse — an 


invitation to go to that city and hes 


“sm ge : it (possibly to conduct it because — 
se ol cg which finally become } could not afford the railroad fare ! 
ornate this time he was appearing in c Nc 


while racked with the most 


cough, because he needed his st Y sata i 


pend, and natiestic stories are 


his ney 


: 
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| Seek refuge from the stress. of life 
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“ideas eh ‘dll , 


ida ere, nowemabe ft oro 
“| years it has come to be bel 


’ A thought not utterly unlike’ #3 ne | Music to be truly great. 
‘which moved poor Schubert so deeply:— | US!Y: that Art has not ing 


| “Thou Holy Art, how oft in sad, grey 
hours, 


heauty. We could wish nat 8 Str 
Symphonic trouble of last year, or I 


When Life’s horizon seemed all dark to be, | fler’s dealings with. Death, 7 
ia Thou upheld me with thy mighty been played as contrast peside 
Pe Ore, ‘| phony written by an inva tae = ke 


And op’d a purer, better world to me?” 
._ The pure delight of the Goetz sym- 


VERSUS PHILIP HALE, POOR MAN! 


Boston, Monday. 


Dear Musical Courter: 
SEE by this week’s issue of your paper that you are 
once more following your pernicious habit of not per- 
mitting your critics (alleged!) to speak the truth. Now, 
there’s Phil. Hale! I’ve known Phil. since he was a boy. 
I had a hand in his education. I know that as the critic 
for a daily paper he cannot ventilate his true pent up emo- 
tions, and I always hoped that as an associate of yours he 
might be allowed to write just what his musical acumen 
dictates. Of course you wouldn’t write against the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra for the world, and so you have prob- 
ably given poor Mr. Hale spiritual advice in advance. I 
attended the Boston opening, and wished I had spent my 
money on “Florodora,” up on Broadway. Why? Well, I 
might as well tell you at once that as a musician, trained 
before the mast, I am accustomed to orchestras which are 
led by the director, and not to one which takes the di- 
rector by the hand and conducts him! That’s the Boston 
epidemic now. Take my word for it! You know me! 
That orchestra, and this is not after dinner esther, is the 
finest in the world! Such material! Such instruments! 
Such individual intelligence! And the management! 
Where can you find men like Higginson, with his brown 
trousers; Ellis, of the genial heart; copious Fred. Comee, 
and that fine, kindly man, L. H. Mudgett? Wouldn't these 


brains build up any organi zation from Tammany Hall, the 
D. A. R.’s, to the Mafia? I “guess” they would! Now, 
what is the difficulty? Tliey have the hall, the orchestra, 
the management, but not the director. Saturday night I 
wanted to be umpire, and call down good paternal advice 
to Gericke, but I was afiraid of waking up the audience 
he had so carefully put tc. sleep! It wasn’t a square deal 


anyway. 


You know, if you rer ember anything outside of the 
trusts, that “Academic O. erture”’ of Brahms’! Well, after 
the men came on the stag2 and knelt in prayer to Kneisel, 
they yawned and stretched themselves and then Gericke 
came along. He had on clothes, but not much hair. It 


troubles of his own. 


t his glasses on, and then 
a dollar to make the eagle 
/ a great start! The men 
director, but he jumped a 
sad enough when Brahms 
> medium of a full orches- 
adder still when a director 
‘ke, to be young, joyous, 
rericke didn’t do this. He 
eelings. It made you feel 
1at’s probably the way it 
ulty tears were gathering, 
it Gericke’s a_ routined 
! He felt so pleased, it 

looked quite annoyed, as 
on winning. I lost $10 
<now and believe in them. 

and Loeffler—I felt sure 
of these disappointments; 
ny dismay was still fresh 
ack hair and a pair of 
ted a ’cello on the stage. 
ruck into the broad open- 
Concerto, and somebody 
itton down my back and 
wee, titan possesses tone, 
o beat the whole band 


lanly youngster, such sin- 
in these days. Did you 


‘ator Then again legato 
it is a gift, a direct gift. 
ings the same theme one 
ow Lalo treats his themes 
Ils a new phase of the 
a temperamental player, 
id him portamentoing up 
g undue sentiment. The 
ital conductor is a skull 
tal soloist; the orchestra 
t Gérardy woke up the 


Jowe ser weesees asuev weS a treat indeed, and we 
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examine, but we doubt not that its 
fancy, skill and technical sweep will be 
found to justify Mr, Gericke’s selection 
of it, and to cause satisfaction or ennui, 
according to the preparation and mood 
of the auditor, 
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The Symphony Concert — Richard 
Burinecister, Pianist—Georg Schu- 


mann’s Symphonic Variations. 


Until the interrmission before the sym- 
phony the concert was of an austere and 
penitential character, Volkmann’s 
wloomy “Richard fl’ overture was fol- 
lowed by Liszt's “Pathetic Concerto”, 
mand this was succceeeded by Schumann’s 
Variations ol a Chorale which clung LO 
minor modes with a persistency worthy 
Of a better cause. The various brands 
Of Anguish passing in succession might 
have caused the jovial-minded auditor 
to cry, With Clarence, 

"Oh, tL have passed «a miserable night.” 

Mut there was a ceriain dignity in all 

the earnestness that redeemed the pro- 
cocdings, The overture was finely read 
Ana played, Richard’s Scottish repi- 
hients ¢€!!) marched out on Bosworth 
fleld to the tune of “The Campbells Are 
Comin’ ”’ a century before that tune was 
composed, und the ghosts came forth to 
BON accompaniment somewhat like the 
'@host of King Ninus does tn Ttossini’s 
“Semiramide’; musical ghosts always 
appear either on gongs or bass- 
Clarinettes, 

Liszt's “Concerto Pathetique”’ is not 
one of his greatest works; it has not the 
dash and scintillation of the KE flat 
plano-concerto, hol the clear develonp- 
ment of the one in A; it has, however, 
been much improved by Mr. Richard 
Burmeister, Who, by judicious excisions 

“and careful additions, has given it some- 
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thing of classical coherency. Yet at the | 


best, Liszt’s concertos are disguised 
Khapsodies and are not to be judged by 
the form which Mozart established and 
Bethoven and Brahms culminated. 


legitimate fault is to be found in the. 


fact that Liszt has certain formulas 
Which repeat themselves too often: it is 
always combat, sorrow, possibly funeral 
thoughts, and finally a grand apotheosis 
With brasses, drums, and the whole or- 
chestra ‘“fortissimo.’’ Almost. all of 
Liszt's Symphonic fantasies (to which 


one can add his concertos) end with a | j¢ (possibly to conduct it) because he 


puffed-up grandeur which finally become 
conventional. 


Mr. Richard Burmeister deserves 


much praise for the manner in which | 


he has retouched the concerto, and also 
for the intelligent manner in which he 
interpreted it. While one cannot award 


pte . 
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of the piano-meteors which have faller 
in Boston during the last two years, 
it is yet a delight to hear a good, 
'musicianly player of this kind, one who. 


convinces even while he does not furi- 
ously excite. He was recalled three 
times at the close of his performance. 
Georg Schumann’s Symphonic Varia- 
tions on a German Chorale came next. 
The young Bremen conductor is a pro- 
duct of the Leipsic school and his work 
shows something of the pedantic skill of 
his teachers, Reinecke and Jadassohn. 


One does not warm up heartily over the | 
variation school of music, for this also | 


goes on a beaten track: there must be 


go much of display for this instrument, | 


so much for that one; there must be a 
major treatment in contrast with a 
minor one: there must be one exhibition 
of fugal skill: there must be a crashing 
and swelled-out finale; all of which 
Georg Schumann has done with ade- 
quate power. 


One recalls the conservative enthusi- | 


asm of the English Philistine who heard 
Beethoven’s Fifth symphony for the 


first time:—‘*Why,” cried he, “I don’t | 


think there are six men in London who 
could write a symphony like that! !’ 
Now there are more than six men who 


could write learned variations like this, | 
and the ingenious succession is not so. 
far removed from what Wagener satir- | 


ized as “‘Kapellmeister-musik.’”’ 


But towards the end the composer | 
really has something worthy to say and) 


he savs it well. Here there is excellent 
development of the subject matter, and 
a fine climax is reached. The difference 
between strict variation and develop- 
ment is the difference between repaint- 
ing and redecorating a house and pulling 
it down and building a new edifice with 
the old materials: in the first case one 
finds the same shape of theme in each 
variation: in the second one recognizes 
the figures of the old theme, building 
into “something new and strange.’ 
Beethoven tore down the fence he- 
tween these two modes of treatment and 
his later variations stray boldly into the 
field of thematic development: and 
Rrahms and Mr. George Schumann have 
followed him on this path. The combina- 
tion of organ with orchestra is well- 
managed and especially fitting in this 
semi-religious work. Roth this work and 
the one hefore it dropped into fugral 


7 writing in a frienéalyv w;: : 
But one may not demand that Tokay | be ey AG Erp (WAR eee ee 
Should taste like Rhine-wine; a more | 


Now came the most genuine, the most 
charming work of the programme,—the 
one Symphony of that unfortunate 
senius,—Herman Goetz It is ai sor- 
rowful reminder of the misery of this 
composer to think that when this same 
Symphony was performed in Vienna the 
composer was compelled to refuse an 
invitation to go to that city and hear 


| could not afford the railroad fare! At 


| 


this time he was appearing in concerts 


While racked with the most dreadful 


couch, because he needed his small sti- 
pend, and pathetic stories are told of 
his having more than one hemorrhage 
in the greenroom. This dainty sym- 


‘poverty and illness suggest 


ught forth’ ti % 


C~ 


tion of a Shakesnearian line into 


“One may smile, and smile, and be a! 


suf;’rer.’’ 


The motto of the work may serve to 
show that in his inner soul Goetz found 
consolation in tones: it runs 


“Within thy heart’s still, holy chambers, 


Seek refuge from the stress of life.’’ 


A thought not utterly unlike the ne 


which moved poor Schubert so deeply:— 


Bien Holy Art, how oft in sad, grey 
ours, 
When Life’s horizon seemed all dark to be, 
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a perfect manner and the reading ¥ 
all that heart could wish. Much pra 
must be given to the horn-playing of 
the second movement (it was less per-. 
fect in the Adagio) and the flute obbli- 
gato work was of excellent character. 
It is a double delight to hear such a 
Symphony nowadays, for of recen ? 
years it has come to be believed that. 
Music to be truly great must be very. 
ugly, that Art has nothing to do with 
beauty. We could wish that Strube’s 
Symphonic trouble of last year, or Loef- 
fier’'s dealings with Death, had been 


eHast Thou upheld me with thy mighty | been plaved as contrast beside this sym- 
powers, phony written by an invalid with 


And op’d a purer, better world to me?’ 
The pure delight of the Goetz sym- 


VERSUS PHILIP HALE, POOR MAN! 


Boston, Monday. 


Dear Musical Courier: 
SEE by this week’s issue of your paper that you are 
once more following your pernicious habit of not per- 
mitting your critics (alleged!) to speak the truth. Now, 
there’s Phil. Hale! I’ve known Phil. since he was a boy. 
I had a hand in his education. I know that as the critic 
for a daily paper he cannot ventilate his true pent up emo- 
tions, and I always hoped that as an associate of yours he 
might be allowed to write just what his musical acumen 
dictates. Of course you wouldn’t write against the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra for the world, and so you have prob- 
ably given poor Mr. Hale spiritual advice in advance. | 
attended the Boston opening, and wished I had spent my 
money on “Florodora,” up on Broadway. Why? Well, | 
might as well tell you at once that as a musician, trained 
before the mast, I am accustomed to orchestras which are 
led by the director, and not to one which takes the di- 
rector by the hand and conducts him! That's the Boston 
epidemic now. Take my word for it! You know me! 
That orchestra, and this is not after dinner erther, is the 
finest in the world! Such material! Such instruments! 
Such individual intelligence! And the management! 
Where can you find men like Higginson, with his brown 
trousers; Ellis, of the genial heart; copious Fred. Comee, 
and that fine, kindly man, L. H. Mudgett? Wouldn't these 
brains build up any organization from Tammany 


D. A. R.’s, to the Mafia? I “guess” they would! Now, 


troubles of his own. 


Louis C. Elson, ne 


t his glasses on, and then 
a dollar to make the eagle 

a great start! The men 
director, but he jumped a 
sad enough when Brahms 
> medium of a full orches- 
adder still when a director 
ike, to be young, joyous, 
rericke didn’t do this. He 
eelings. It made you feel 
iat’s probably the way it 
uty tears were gathering, 
it Gericke’s a_ routined 
! He felt so pleased, it 

looked quite annoyed, as 
on winning. I lost $10 
<now and believe in them. 

and Loeffler—I felt sure 
of these disappointments; 
ny dismay was still fresh 
ack hair and a pair of 
ted a ‘cello on the stage. 
ruck into the broad open- 
Concerto, and somebody 
itton down my back and 
wee, titan possesses tone, 
o beat the whole _ band 


Hall. the ianly youngster, such sin- 


in these days. Did you 
‘ator Then again legato 


what is the difficulty? Tliey have the hall, the orchestra, 
the management, but not the director. Saturday night I 
wanted to be umpire, and call down good paternal advice 
to Gericke, but I was afi-aid of waking up the audience 
he had so carefully put tc sleep! It wasn’t a square deal 


anyway. 


You know, if you rer ember anything outside of the 
trusts, that “Academic ©: erture”’ of Brahms’! Well, after 
the men came on the stag? anc knelt in prayer to Kneisel, 
they yawned and stretc! ed themselves and then Gericke 


-ame along. He had 0. clothes, but not much hair. It ; 
ges 8 Fawe. sess cuscese  ocuw wed & treat indeed, Sam we 


~~ ee ee ee 


it is a gift, a direct gift. 
ings the same theme one 
9w Lalo treats his themes 
lls a new phase of the 
a temperamental player, 
id him portamentoing up 
g undue sentiment. The 
ital conductor is a skull 
tal soloist; the orchestra 
: Gérardy woke up the 
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Burmeister, Pianist—Georg Schu- 
- maaun'e Symphonic Variations. 


a Until the interrnission before the sym- 
2 y the concert was of an austere and 
» onitential character. Volkmann’s 
‘gloomy “Richard Ill’ overture was fol- 
lowed by Liszt's “Pathetic Concerto”, 
nd this was succeeeded by Schumann's 
variations of a Chorale which clung to 
minor modes with a persistency worthy 
¢ fa hetter cause. The various brands 
‘of Anguish passing in succession might 
have caused the jovial-minded auditor 
‘to cry, with Clarence, 
"Oh, I have passed a miserable night.” 


But there was a ceriain dignity in all 
‘the earnestness that redeemed the pro- 
coudin #. The overture was finely read 

nd played. MRichard’s Scottish regi- 
1 mts (!!) marched out on Bosworth 
fi ld to the tune of “The Campbells Are 

Vomin'’”’ a century before that tune was 
‘composed, und the ghosts came forth to 
4 go ff accompaniment somewhat like the 

at of King Ninus does in Rossini’s 

Pemiramide’’; musical ghosts always 
4 pe een either on gongs. or _bass- 
&. 

‘Lisat's “Concerto Pathetique” is not 
‘one of his greatest works; it has not the 
‘pit h and scintillation of the EH fiat 
“pPiano-concerto, not the clear develop- 

mt of the one in A; it has, however, 

much improved by Mr. Richard 
eister, who, by judicious excisions 

1 careful additions, has given it some- 

ning of classical coherency. Yet at the 

el Lisat's concertos are disguised 

lies and are not to be judged by 

orm which Mozart established and 
oe and Brahms culminated. 

One may not demand that Tokay 

‘faste like Rhine-wine; a more 

fault is to be found in the 

Liszt has certain formulas 


beat themselves too often; it is | 


mbat, sorrow, possibly funeral 
and finally a grand apotheosis 


Almost all of. 


ae fantasies (to which 
his concertos) end with a 
p grandeur which finally become 


Burmeister deserves 
for the maner., in which 
| to, and also 


tone on: a 


duct of the Leipsic school end h 
shows somethin 


: i Symphony Concert — Richard 


pend. and pathetic stories 
his h 
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Wis 


e young ‘Bremen conductor fs =. an 


of the Oo ee 
einecke and cari 
One does not warm up heartily over the 
variation school of music, for this also 


{goes on a beaten track; there must be 


go much of display for this instrument, 
so much for that one; there must be a 
major treatment in contrast with a 
minor one: there must be one exhibition | 
of fugal skill: there must be a crashing 
and swelled-out finale; all of which 
Georg Schumann has done with ade- 
quate power. 

One recalls the conservative enthusi- 
asm of the English Philistine who heard 
Beethoven’s Fifth symphony for the 
first time:—“Why,” cried he, “I don’t 
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think there are six men in London who. 


could write a symvhony like that! !” 
Now there are more than six men who 
could write learned variations like this, 
and the ingenious succession is not so 
far removed from what Wagner satir- 
ized as “Kapellmeister-musik.” 

But towards the end the composer 
really has something worthy to say and 
he says it well. Here there is excellent ' 
development of the subject matter, and. 
a fine climax is reached. The difference 


‘between strict variation and develop- 


ment is the difference between repaint- 
ing and redecorating a house and pulling 
it down and building a new edifice with 
the old materials: in the first case one 
finds the same shape of theme in each 
variation: in the second one. recognizes 
the figures of the old theme, building 
into.“‘something new and strange.” 
Beethoven tore down the fence. ‘be- 
tween these two modes of treatment and 


his later variations stray boldly into the 


field of thematic ‘development; anc 
Rrahms and Mr. Georg Schumann have 


followed him on this path. The combina-_ 


tion of organ with orchestra is 
managed and especially fitting in 


semi-religious work. Both this work : 1a 


the one bhefore it dropped into 
writing in a friendly way before 
ended. 

Now came the most genuine, the 
charming work of the programme,— 
one symphony of that unfortun 
genius,—Herman Goetz. It is a 
rowful reminder of the misery of 
composer to think that when this 
symphony was performed in Vienna 1 
composer was compelled to refuse a 
invitation to go to that city and he: 


it (possibly to 5 conde it) because 
could not afford the railroad fare! A : 


this time he was appearing in concert 
while racked with the most dreadfu 
cough, because he needed his small sti 
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aN thought not utterly 


ohich moved poor Schubert so deeply:— 
“Thou Holy Art, how oft in sad, grey 
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When. Life’ s horizon seemed all dark to be, 
» Hast Thou upheld me with thy mighty 
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_ And op vd a purer, better world to me?” | 
- rhe pure delight of the Goetz sym- 


traffic. The Viennese ait now 
turn his back upon them, and ¢ 
has decided that he shall execute 
place of looking westward he w' 
the east; instead of looking to 
look toward Hungary. The de: 
Zumbusch, is still alive, and will 
as = 
At Dresden a Frenchman has” 
performances. Wagner’s “Tannh 
times, but Saint-Saens’ “Samson 
ter was a novelty for Dresden; 
had grown tired of. 
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Josef Rebicek celebrated, Oct« 
versary as an artist. He first a, 
as violinist in the Weimar Cour 
lowing year was recalled to his 
concertmaster of the National © 
Prague and became concertmas 
he distinguished himself in sym] 
certs as well as in the theatre, an 
conducting. In 1881 he went tc 
later to Budapest, when three y 
Wiesbaden. On October I, 189 
tion of director of the Berlin 
He is also distinguished as a 


MAUSie atu prrers WL vivir, ore 
now in his fifty-seventh year, ‘ 
powers and is likely to retain t’ 


artist world, the critics and the 
S= 
A, posthumous work by Ponch’, 
onda,” is announced as nearly , 
lilan. It is entitled “I Mori d: 
not quite finished, but will be 
Ponchielli, the son of the compo: 
< 


The centenary of Bellini will be 
place, Catania. 


*. back of him! 
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There wi'! be an eaudience just the same. 
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ugly, that Art has nothing to do 
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been plaved as contrast beside t Na” Kt y 
-- phony written by an inval “wi 
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took some time for him to get his glasses on, anc Pion 


when Mr. Higginson squeezed a dollar to make the eagle 
mourn—they were off! It was a great start! The men 
were just a little ahead of the director, but he jumped a 
hurdle and caught them. It’s sad enough when Brahms 
tries to be kittenish through the medium of a full orches- 


tra and a heavy score, but it’s sadder still when a director 


works like yeast to see the joke, to be young, joyous, 
devil-may-care in the seeing. Gericke didn’t do this. He 
took it seriously. It hurt his feelings. It made you feel 
like rag-time at a funeral. That’s probably the way it 
made him feel. Then when salty tears were gathering, 
ouf!—the men got ahead! But Gericke’s a_ routined 
director and was—out on first! He felt so pleased, it 
was such a surprise! The men looked quite annoyed, as 
they had evidently counted on winning. I lost $10 
betting on the men, because I know and believe in them. 
There’s Kneisel, and Schroeder and Loeffler—I felt sure 
they would win. Life is full of these disappointments; 
you know how it is. While my dismay was still fresh 
from the bat, a shock of black hair and a pair of 
“googling” brown eyes escorted a ’cello on the stage. 
It was Gérardy! Play! He struck into the broad open- 
ing movement of the Lalo ‘Concerto, and somebody 
behind me dropped a brass button down my back and 
all my hair sat up. This little, wee, titan possesses tone, 
temperament, trills, technic to beat the whole band 


Such a sincere, manly youngster, such sin- 
cere, manly art is a rarity even in these days. Did you 


ever notice his down-bow staccato? Then again legato 
playing as he has it in his wrist is a gift, a direct gift. 
Another feature is, if Gérardy sings the same theme one 
hundred times—and you know how Lalo treats his themes 
—he sings it differently. It tells a new phase of the 
story. While he is essentially a temperamental player, 
he never overdoes; you don’t find him portamentoing up 
and down the strings or exuding undue sentiment. The 
trouble is that an untemperamental conductor is a skull 
and cross-bones to a temperamental soloist; the orchestra 
pulled back badly at times, but Gérardy woke up the 
This was a treat indeed, and we 
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felt. braced for the Liszt number. . 
+ Tes a curious study about magnetic currents. 


like Paur or Nikisch holds his men as in a vice from the 
‘moment he steps on the stage. Gericke or Thomas estab- 
lishes it only at times. You can see it born and wane and 
disappear. Gericke starts in all right for a climax—the kind 
he knows about, you know; he goes along for a few bars 
when suddenly he loses hold of the men and that climax 
cometh not. Same thing, when the men work up momen- 
tum to a high pitch, where drums, trumpets, pianolas, 
aeolians, &c., are all toiling, he can't work them down to 
a pianissimo until the middle of the next number. Thus 
Boston cannot have true artistic climaxes or pianissimos, 
because there is no architect there to build them. What's 
a symphony without shading, nuance, color? This is to 
get us over the Liszt number mentioned above. I want 
to forget it. You know how effective the full stop of an 
orchestra is, and how the silence throbs and throbs with 
anticipation of the continuation of the story. When the 
Boston Symphony strikes a rest, it stops—just stops— 
that’s all, and it’s a time for conversation. It is more 
irritating when an organization like this continually just 
misses it than anything you can conjure up. An orches- 
tra cannot play itself. Already the standard raised by 
Nikisch and Paur has been lowered, although the orches- 
tra itself has improved. The woodwinds have been aug- 
mented you know and they do great work. I never 
heard the theme for oboe in the Beethoven Seventh played 
so beautifully, and the duet for two oboes and two clari- 
nets was delightful. 

The second movement was flawless. Mr. Gericke’s in- 
ability to color and contrast was never more apparent than 
in the Scherzo and Trio. You remember all the “toot- 
ling” the woodwinds have to do in this movement and 
the drawn tones or pedal points (any old thing you want 
to call them), which stand still on one note and whistle. 
Well, my wife said to me: “Pro Bono, can’t you sit 
still”; but I just writhed in agony. I thought the whole 
world consisted of unshaded pedal points and “tootling” 
tubes. You ought to hear Paur color and shade this diffi- 
cult movement, which sounds frivolous and even impudent 
after the grandeur of the second movement unless it’s 
played with refined understanding. The finale has odd 
scoring, hasn’t it? Think of the trumpets and violins forte 
against the woodwinds! Still the strings were less in 
Beethoven’s time, we mustn’t forget that. The last move- 
ment was a scramble, a run-for-your-life scramble—and 
then I came away. The audience was not once aroused 
to spontaneous applause save by Gérardy. This is the 


whole truth and I am sorry Phil. isn’t permitted to tell | 
it. What’s the use of having a critic if you coach him all | 


the time? Still he has troubles of his own! An organist 
and a music critic in Boston! That would feaze a haler 
man than Hale. i 

I could write lots more, but I am tired now, and my 
wife says the beer is getting stale. Any time you want 
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I am, in 


hand, for we only get paid in this world to lie. 


oo 


sorrow for vour misdeeds (will be seventy-five my next 


Pro Bono OF BOSTON. 


P. S—wNot Pro Beano! 


birthday), 


SEASON 1901-O2 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


Mr. WILHELM GERICKE, Conduetor. 


Ill. CONCERT. 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 2, AT 8, P. M. 


Wagner Programme. 


‘ANNHAUSER.” OVERTURE, BACCHANALBE, AND SCENE 


between Tannhauser and Venus, from Act I. 
(Paris Version. ) 


‘“‘DIE MEISTERSINGER.” WALTHER’S PREISLIED. 


INTERMISSION. 


“DIE GOTTERDAMMERUNG.”’ 


I. SIEGFRIED’S PARTING FROM BRUNNHILDE. 
II. SIEGFRIED’S DEATH. 
III. FUNERAL MARCH. 
IV. CLOSING SCENE. 


Soloists: 
Miss MILKA TERNINA. 


Mr. ELLISON VAN HOOSE. 


There will be no Public Rehearsal and Concert next week. 
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Last evening the Symphony concert was 
devoted to Wagner, the programme be- | 
ing practically a repetition of the one 
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given last season with much success. yr Ee 3 
There were three numbers, the overture | ayes 
to ‘‘Tannhauser,’’ Paris version, the Bac- | 
ehanale and seene between Venus and 
Tannhauser, being the first; Walter's | 
prize song from “The Mastersingers,”’ 
| 


the second, and several scenes from ‘‘Got- 
terdammerung,”’ the third. The soloists 
were Milka Ternina and EtTlison Van 
Hoose. 

The work of the Symphony Orchestra 
inthe “Tannhauser’’ overture has become 
traditional and practically 2 standard. 
Mr, Gericke’s reading differs from that 
of the late Anton Seidl, Walter Dam- 
rosh or Theedore Thomas, who first 
brought the overture mto prominence ij | 
this country, and to many, the majority, | 
nerhaps, the present Symphony conductor | 
doe. Aoi best ideas. Certain it is that h's: | 
rendering of the famous number is re- ; i 
plete with beauty and should be a pow-! MME. TERNINA, . | 
erful factor in converting those who are | One of the peg at the Sneowee CON: 
averse to the musical thoughts of the isd " 5: 
great German master. Ee tt Nei eee te ee erie nel ee sii 

The Bacchanale was beautifully The clos'ng number, four scenes from 
and effectively done, and the duo “Gotterdammerung,’’ was given most de- 
between Miss Ternina and Mr. Van's lightfully, the work of the soleists being 
Hoése proved equally attractive. The |so effectively supplemented by the or-. 
ljady was in admirable voice and her | chestra that in many wavs it was a hie § 
well-known reputation as an exponent of | elation. 

Wagnerian roles was well maintained. | The rehearsal and public concert this | 
Mr. Van Hoose is a new comer to Bos- | week will be omitted, as the orcheatra | 
ton, He is a tenor with a voice of much | will be om tour, but on Nov. 16 Josef) 
volume, and for a singer of German mw-- | Slivinski will be the soloist, rendering a 
si¢ holds a remarkable fidelity to the key. {concerto for the planoforte. The other 

In Walter’s prize song from ‘‘The Mas-/ numbers on the programme will / 
tersingers’’ he was heard to still better | Mozart's “Jupiter”? symphony in C major, 
advantage, and in this particular effort |and the Mendelssohn “Scotch” symphony 
he was warmly recognized. No. 3. | 


te seen POF re eee eee tee me eee 
ree ee 


*hotograph Copyrighted, 1898, by Aime Dupont. 
MILKA TERNINA, SOPRANO. 
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THIRD SYMPHONY CONCERT. of the master’s compositions, The | 
The program for the third rehearsal leinie: shown by the fueue pre 

ste ron iggy by the vee key symphony would-be patrons who came to the | 

orchestra was devotec entire to ! | 
vonwanr Milka Egan, and Ellison ow aet or more before the doors 

Van Hoose were the soloists and the | *y 
‘selections were the overture, bacchanale ~ aiuuis cn Ore Ahrens Se ' Cone OP. sae 
and duet between Tannhauser and - sideration be age time for Ha ability 
venus, from the first act cf ‘Tann- is known bn every patron of these con- 
tersinger. end song from “Die: Mett- Gren He understands thé Beaman ane 
Wits “theta: red Be ad ee omaee from oughly, he reads them £0 well that onl 
Jie ordé ‘ung S 2pre- ’ 7 
shitted: to. BGuie Ot ‘a “Mocduc, the hypercritical take exceptions to his 
music ) othing. of a. eke interpretations, and to the ‘majority of 
music with nothing of a lighter na- auditors he is erfectly satisfactor 

ture for relief; but the great audiences With perfect comeinne of what might! 
cise, the applause for the soloists ang - Be called @ perfect orchestra last week's. 
acer ted a ceine gqpontancows and /Suecsrey, Tene oe ae a 
ape r fed ae On oan — the uae marized as striking examples of the 
ation : e or : - sym- 
of a splendid performance of each one (many artistic achievements of our emt. 
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concert a | ~~ blas- 
phemy, not to say “flat burglary.” He 
was unable to take refuge behind Wag- 
ner himself, for that composer during 
his life-time not only allowed such per.-. 
fermances, but nervously sought op-* 
portunities for leading them. But the | 


THe ciece Vv 4 WALVEYs 

engthen jt—for the perfor 1 
i sed *“‘Tannhauser” in 
four hours. 
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rmance of the | 
‘Vienna lasted | 
An operatic performance 


. Ternina eang her soprano: numbers 
‘magnificently, imparting to the Venus. 
music. a warmth and passion. which 
hye peg f typified the character of the 
| loving goddess. er voice Was as power- 
ful and melodious as ever, and her con- 
trol in the fortissimo passages was an 
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are unnecessary and injurious, It a . 
his first appearance at these concerts: 
let us hope that it will not be his Jast, - 


hours and a half is better, To the or-| The hall was filled with a most Bi 


plausive audience. 


dinary opera-goer the Overturé is more 
effective when it closes with the re- = al 


object lesson in breathing, which many 
| erand. opera singers should emulate. It 
‘was the art of tonal production shown 
in its highest form. 
music from “D'‘'e Gotterdammerung”’ 
‘the great singer illustrated skilfully a 
goddess of a different nature, and col- 
ored her vocalism to suit the role. She 
gave the apostrophe, “Ye 
Guardians,” with splendid fervor and 
melodic phrasing, and in the tenderer 
passages she declaimed the music with 
touching effect. Her work throughout 
was of the highest order, and the ap- 


In the Brunnhilde | 


Eternal | 


rabid Wagnerite insisted that to take | 


this music away from the opera-house 
and the scenic frame, to throw it, 
stripped of costume and action, into 
tne concert hall, to perform it there 
Without consideration of scenes that 
aeeae or follow, is barbarous mutila- 

And now the same person 1s often 
heard saying that such concert per- 
formances are often the most satisfac- 
tory su far as the music itself is con- 
cerned. He argues that in only very 


turn of the Pilgrim Chorus; and the 
Venus of the ordinary version is a bold- 
er, stronger characterization, for the 
Venus of the extended scene is, as 
Hanslick well said, too much like Don- 
na Elvira. 

The chief objection, however, to the 
Bacchanale in the opera is that this 


music as well as the music of the 


longer scene between Venus and the 


Knight is written in Wagner’s later 
manner and in startling contrast with 


the music that follows. 


THE SYMPHONY CONCERT. 


Third Programme Offered Was | 
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Altogether Wagnerian, © 
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Splendid Performance—Miss Terni. 


plause she received was justly her due. are thrown from the 


| We 
Mr van Hoose’s tenor voice was heard | 
} 


glowing | na and Mr. Van Hoose Assisted 


Ably in the Vocal Parts—Both ‘Ar- 
tists Much Applauded and Sev- 
eral Times Recalled. 


The obstacle which opposes itself to-a | 
much wider concert room representation | 
of Wagner lies in the difficulty of de-. 
taching what one would like to hear 
from the main score, to which so many 
connecting thoughts and continuous 
figures bind it. 

Let the conductor do his best, and 
still the beginning of his excerpt is apt 
to appear abrupt and its conclusidn un- 
finished and indecisive. Even the over- 
tures and preludes presuppose a direct 
business of the 

comparatively 


few opera houses are these music- 
dramas given correctly and in any 
way according to Wagner’s intentions, 
| hese operatic performances are often 
Stately especially in the United 
| States; there is always something to 
| disturb the eye or the ear of the faith- 
ful believer engaged in worship; and if 
| the works cannot be performed proper- 
ly on the stage, let portions of them 
at least be heard on the concert stage. 
phere is this to be said in reply: 
“The Ring. ot the Nibelung”’ and 

Parsifal’’ were written for a sunken 
and hidden orchestra. In the concert | 
room this orchestra is prominently on | 
the stage. When, therefore, such a | 
scene as Bruennhilde’s Death is per-'! 
formed, the singer cannot hold out! 
against the orchestra, and the most 
authoritative conductor with the most 
Willing players cannot maintain the 
just proportion between orchestra and 
singer. There are singers who try to 
prevail ageinst the orchestral storm; 


heat of ‘‘Music drama’’ into the cold- 
to special advantage in Walther’s prize ness of Wagner's \ conventional 
song from “Die Meistersinger,” al- 
though all of his music was given ar- 
tistically and melodiously. The ‘“‘Tann- 
hauser’’ duet with Ternina also deserves 
commendation, for his part of the music 
was sustained admirably. The Sieg- 
fried numbers call for no particular 
praise, though satisfactory withal. He 
was warmly applauded. 

The next COucerts will be given Nov 
15 and 16 with Josef Slivinski, pianist, 
as soloist. ree 


early 


manner. The work seems scrappy, | 


rather than spontaneously’ devised, | 
tirmly knit, homogeneous. [ 
Therefore this music from ‘Tann- | 
hiuser”’ is admirably adapted to use in '* 


concert. 
* . 1K 
“RMuneral March’’ 


The (misealled) ’° 


of three hours is enough; one of two 


from ‘Die G6tterdammerung,”’ has long | 


been a favorite concert piece, and as, 
music it is, of course, impressive; but | 
it has full value only when it is heard | 
in the drama by those who know the, 
musical story of ‘‘The Ring” as indi- + 
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WAGNER NIGHT. | 


*. \ 


cated and symbolized by the motives. 
The other pieces may well serve for 
concert use, with Brunhilde as any. 
‘ing, and Siegfried as any joyous and 
tragic hero. 


Superb Performance of Sym- 


a ** entrance into the first 
The performance of the orchestra, as! drama, and there are 


phony Orchestra. 


Ternina and Van Hoose 


we 


ang Brilliantly. 


in 


About the 


© Vannhaeuser.”’ 
(By Philip Hale) 


Bacchanale 


the Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
Gericke, conductor, was as follows: 
Overture, Bacchanale, and scene between 

Venus and Tannhaeuser ‘“Tannhacuser’’ 
| Walther’s Prize Song ‘Die Meistersinger”’ 
Farewell of Siegfried, Siegfried’s Death, 

Funeral March, Finale 

“Die Goetterdaemmerung”’ 
| The singers were Miss Milka Ternina 
and Mr. Ellison Van Hoose. 

This program was the same as that 
of the last concert of the season, May 
4, with this exception: The Prize-Song 
took the place of Siegmund’s love- 
song. The singers at the former con- 
cert were Miss Ternina and Mr. Dippel. 


*, 


*€ 
It is a singular fact that in certain 
cities the music of Wagner is best 
known and best enjoyed when it is 
heard in the form of excerpts for con- 


alt eae 


’ 


' 


matter of 
unavoidable disadvantage 


they are generally bulky persons, who 
puff out their cheeks and emit wild 
and ill-omened ceries, like poisoned | 
Philoctetes on the Island of Lemnos; |! 
but even their bulk does not prevail; 
and, after all, song is not chiefly a 
avoirdupois. There is this 
in concert 


performances of excerpts from these 


| 
The program of the third concert ot | 
Mr. | 


music-dramas. 


x * » 

It may be a fair question whether 
the brilliant Bacchanale does not gaia |! 
as a concert piece. 

Written for Paris, it did not accom- 
pany the’ scenario which Wagner 
planned. This. scenario was erotically 
bold, as may be seen by consulting 
the draught given by Wagner to Petit- 
pa, the ballet master of the Opéra. 
Petitpa and the ballet girls protested 
against the scheme of this “reformer 
of the opera,’’ and when it came to the 
proposed introduction of such tableaux 
Vivants as ‘The Rape of Europa’ and 


“Leda and the Swan’ there was firm 


denial. When these tableaux: were 
seen at Vienna there was an outcry 
against them, and in fact the whole 
Pacchanale; not on account of any im- 
morality, but because the whole thing 
was “not aesthetic.’’ 

The Bacchanale has been given in 
Boston on the operatic stage, but the 
ballet was laughable—say rather pa- 
thetic. If it were given sumptuously, 
voluptuously,' in full accord with. the 
directions of Wagner, I doubt whether 
even rabid Wagnerites would pay sober 
and close attention to the music. They 
are freed from this distraction when 
Only conductor and players are seen 
upon the stage, correctly attired in be- 
coming dress suits and white cravats. 

Again, it is doubtful whether the 
Bacchanale and the extended scene be- 
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| musician and 
'with voice and commanding 
' Never does she turn her bac | 
for the sake of popular applause, yet. 


led by Mr. Gericke, was one that calls 
chiefly for enthusiastic praise. The tone 
was rich and sonorous, 
choirs were firm in attack, the brilliance 
was never hard, there was elasticity 
in strength as well as gentleness, and 
there was a wealth of charm in the 
work of the solo instruments. 
in the allegro of the overture there 
was a 
whole the concert was a superb ex- 
ample of orchestral playing. 


Ternina was in excellent voice and, 


she again revealed herself as a con- 
summate artist. Her comprehension 
and management of the phrase, 
subordination of each phrase to the 
whole intent of the composer, her prep- 


aration of a climax—these are all rare? 


and admirable; but there is something 
more. She is a supreme mistress of char- 


‘acterization in song, not mer@y a sound 
intelligent woman) 
resence, ' 

on art. 


an 


she is never the artist to whom the 
emotions ar@ as distracting things to 


be put aside. Here is indeed a truly | 
dramatic Mae. who makes each point | 


legitimately, yet none the less effect- 
ively; who is the character imperson- 
ated, queen, Amazon, goddess with her 
singing clothes upon her; not merely 
a singer who feigns the character and 
knows not what it is. 

It was a pleasure to hear an Ameri- 
-ean-born tenor at these concerts. Mr. 
Van Hoose has. an excellent voice, 
which yet lends itself 


clear, robust, 
entler, nature. 


easily to appeals of a 


“woman ‘farewelling her lover and dy-! 
the various | 


Perhaps | 


sagging in the tempo, but as a, 


" 


her § 


few episodes, either vocal or orchestral, 
which are complete in themselves and 
can be satisfactorily presented without 
any context. One such, the Prize Song 
from ‘‘The Master Singers,’ was wut 
midway in Mr. Gericke’s third pro- 
gramme, between his two large selec- 
tions, each of which was compiled from 
a single opera. 

The first of these was from ‘*Tann- 
hauser,’’ beginning with the overture 
and passing direct on through the long 
scene upon which the curtain rises. 
this, as will easily be recalled. Venus 
strives with determined ardor to retain 
her domination over the knight whose 


t allegiance wavers as he aspires to bet- 


He has the endurance which is needed 


eratively in such concerts; he con- 
aah the long, broad phrase, and he 


is not wanting in finesse, as was shown | 


ter and holier affections, and she throws 
around him all the charms and spells 
of the bacchanalian revelry of her haunt 
in the fastnesses of the Venusberg. 
Her efforts are unavailing, he breaks 
from her, and with this renunciation 
and her despair the initial part of the 
drama reaches its full conclusion. 

The other number grouped four pas- 
sages from ‘Die Gotterdammerung. 
These were the sunrise prelude to the 
second scene, followed by Siegfried’s 


parting from Brunnhilde, and the tragic | 


episodes which bring on the end of the 
Nibelungen dramas, being Silegfried’s 
bitter; treacherous murder and pitifu 
death song, the majestic recessional 
monody, reminiscent and significant. of 
the hero’s career, and Brunnhildeé’s 
farewel! to life, when she extols the 
virtues of her dead, ‘consecrates the 
fateful ring to its purgation and its res 
turn to the keeping of the Rhine maid- 
ens, and then casts herself into the 
flames which begin to blaze on Sieg- 
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"Mr. “Gericke se 


nto real enthusiasm, but he occasion- 
ally ignored Wagner's ‘principle that 


*the ‘actors in’ his: dramas: should have 
the: first consideration, and let. his ac-: 
exceed their due propor-: 


companiment | 
tion, dominating, even if they did not 


overwhelm, the singers. But it should 
_be..allowed that, even when he gave 


them most rein, they were still mod- 


‘eraté in. comparison with such playing 


“as most. Wagner conductors compel the 


~ whele, alt 


with even perfect intonation. 


ee yd to bear up against if they can, 
and fall victims to if they cannot. 
The sing ng was very fine. 
ough it is too much to expect 
that Wagner can be sung by gnybedy 
t must 


- be a tremendous test of an artist to un- 


-dertake coping with those tremendous 
-gseenes in the blankness of a concert 


stage, clad in conventional dress clothes 
and bearing a roll of musicin hand. But 


. Miss Ternina has the gift of passionate- 


_ness, as. she has also a certain wisdom, 


whereby she can govern and,apportion 


her fervor to her occasions, thus insur- 


ing vitality and intensiiy without excess, 


- music 
which it generally lacks. 


eee ee ee err ee 


— bered. by 
Erik ‘acceptably in “The Flying Dutch- 
-man,’’ in the Damrosch-Ellis opera sea- 


extravagance or irrelevancy. 


_Mr..Van Hoose, too, can infuse a 
forceful ,.meaning into his music and 
vary its dramatic quality readily. and 


truthfully, while preserving his personal 
tranquillity. Miss Ternina has won en- 


tire acceptance in more than one phase 


of Brunnhilde’s emotional and diversi- 


fied life, and she now imparted to the 
of Venus that verisimilitude 
She did not 
present an imperious termagant, but a 
vehement creature swayed by a des- 
perate determination not to lose the 
man of her choice—an eager contestant 
for what‘she regards as hers, but capa- 
ble, when loss appears inevitable, of 
disappointment, chagrin, scorn, anger 
and ‘despair. It was worth while to 
hear’ her make the high, declamatory 
phrases of both her parts ring out with 
élarion amplitude of toné,-yet without a 
yell, a shriek or a scream. 

Mr. Van Hoose, who will be remem- 
some readers as having sung 


sons, and who now appeared for the 
‘first time in a Symphony concert, showed 


‘his. more’ developed and ‘exercised voi 
to be searching, vibrant,. of sufficient 


extension and evident reserve power, as 


hauser’s son 
of Siewfried’s farewell 


delivered without strain; clamor and 
capable. of varied expression—this last 
trait being well shown in his contrast 
between .the bold brilliancy of Tann- 
and the suppressed pathos 
: : words. | Both 
artists were much applauded when the 
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For the third Symphony rehearsal Fri- 


: day afternoon there was the largest at- 


tendance yet. More.people are back in 
town, and, of course, Mme, Ternina 
with the Wagner programme made an 
added attraction. 
vacant place anywhere, and the au- 


| dience was deeply appreciative and en- 


thusiastic. Some of. those there were 
Gen. Charles G. Loring, Mrs. George H. 
Perkins, Dr. William Sturgis Bigelow, 
Mr. John P. Lyman, Mr. Robert G. 
Shaw, Miss Madeleine Boardman, Mrs. 
E. D. Jordan, Mrs. John L, Gardner, 
Mr. Charles M. Skinner, the musical 
critic of the Brooklyn Eagle, and: his 
son, who were guests of Mr. Comee; 
Miss Dora Williams, Mr. and Mrs. Ar- 
thur Johnson, Mrs. James W. Kenney 
and Miss Kenney, their first appearance, 


| as they were in New York for the first 


| two; Mr. George B. Chase, Mr. George 
upon the | 


Barnard, Mrs. William V. Kellen, Mme, 
Agassiz, Mr. and Mrs. Cc. P. Curtis, 
Mr. Francis Bartlett, Mr. and Mrs. 
Philip Sears, Miss Edith Torrey, Mrs. 
John Osborn, Mrs. Alfred Woodworth, 
Mrs. A. F. Conant, Mrs. Theodore Good- 
ing, Dr, Charles Inches, Mr. and Mrs, 
Dana Estes and Mr. Norman McLeod. 


Mme. Ternina, who had a very hearty 
welcome, was in a heavy black and 


white striped silk done with flounces of 
black lace and white chiffon. Her large 
‘black hat had white roses under the 
brim and there were long black lace 
‘strings reaching from the back to be- 


low the waist. She wore a rope of 
pearls, which went twice around her 
neck and hung in long pearl pendants. 
Upon her first entrance Mme. Ternina 
brought a large bunch of violets, which 
had been sent to her, and on the sec- 
ond an enormous cluster of red roses 
with long red ribbons. She was re- 
called enthusiastically four times and 
go was Mr. Van Hoose, whose beauti- 
ful tenor voice met with the strongest 
kind of recognition. Last night Mme. 
Ternina wore white satin with point 
lace and diamonds. Her recalls were 
even more numerous than on the after- 
noon before. The orchestra is leaving 
tonight for Baltimore, Philadelphia, New 
York and Brooklyn, so there will be no 
rehearsal or concert this week. Mr. 
Josef Slivinski is the next soloist. 
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Orchestra 


The third concert of the season was given | 
in Symphony Hall, Saturday evening, by | 


the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 


Van Hoose, the following Wagner pro- 
gramme was done: 


‘‘Tannhiuger’: Overture, Bacchanale and Scene 
between Tannhiuser and Venus, from act lI. 
(Paris version.) 

“Die Meistersinger’’: Walther's Preislied. 

“Die Gitterdimmerung”’: 

1. Slegfried’s Parting from Brtinnhilde, 
2. Siegtried’s Death. 

3%. Funeral March. 

4. Closing Scene. 


If concerts of music all by one composer 
must be given, Wagner’s probably stands 
the test better than most. And yet, ac- 


cording to the most devoted Wagnerites, 


just his is the music that should never be 
given in concert, for, they say, quoting 
Wagner himself to prove they are in the 


‘for no living tenor has voice efi 
after singing through the first two acts 
do justice to that duet. And the scene 


| tween Erda and Wotan, and that betwe 


j; ance the overture to my 
| the early part of the Bacchanale went withs 
; out much effect. Hie 
| the orchestra warmed up and the rest ae 
| the concert played superbly, reaching thelt 


‘Briinnhilde and Waltraute, rarely given Mie 
Boston performances, would be intensely 
interesting. Or the scene between Brijnme 


| hilde and Siegmund in the second act 6 


With the | 2!kUre,” always mutilated 


help of Miss Milka Ternina and Mr, Ellison | 


in Boston. 
presentations. | ey 8 
To come to Saturday evening's perfor? 


‘Tinnhatiser”’ and 


From then on, howeve! 


Aye 
EN 
vy Ni 


| height in the deeply impressive playing of 


the Funeral March. ee 

They were well seconded by the soloists.” 
Mr. Van Hoose sang remarkably well. His i 
piano tones, to be sure, are not forward, 


} and he sings tco much with @ nearly unte 


| form. loudness of voice. 


only in conjunction with poetry and dra- 
matic action, cannot make the intended im- | 
pression when performed by itself; they | 


hold it wrong to do what was contrary to 
the master’s wishes. This argument of 
right or wrong is answered effectually by 
the fact. that Wagner himself arranged 
coneerts of fragments of his dramas. As 
to the loss of effect when separated from 
dramatic action, that is a question of taste. 
To many it is a relief to hear the Venus- 
berg musie without witnessing the absurdi- 
ty of a Venus trailing about the stage in a 


long-tailed gown. The final scene of “‘Gé6t- | 


terdimmerung,’’ too, proves very effective 
as done Saturday night, even if Briinnhilde 
does not have on her hands the managing 
of a horse, distracting if he prove restive, 
irritating if he be placid. And it may be 
well, once in a way, to hear this tremen- 
dous scene before one is exhausted from 
listening for three or four hours to equally 
hysterical music. If we had frequent op- 
portunities of hearing Wagner's operas pro- 
duced on Bayreuth principles, with proper 
rests between the acts, excerpts in concert 
might be out of place, but under the 
present conditions, both here and abroad, 
to hear really good performances of well- 
ehosen selections is a pleasure. 


There are several scenes, however, well | 


worth while, 
here in concert in thany years, if ever. 
Saturday’s programme, with the exception 
of the prize song, which Mr. Van Hoose, 
sang in place of Siegmund’s Love Song,/ 
chosen last year by Mr. Dippel, was identi- 
cal with that of the last concert of last 
geason. Some years earlier almost the same 
programme was performed, with Lilli Leh- 
mann and Paul Kalish as soloists. Why not 
do the third act of ‘Siegfried'’? One never 
hears it adequately sung on the stage, 


which have not been sung) 


| the text, and with a certain unelasticity 


right of it, his music, meant to be taken | Perience in Wagnerian singing. He has an’ 


though he had no distinct understanding of | 


» 
ve 
id 


that shows a lack of long training and 


W) ‘ 
Miss 
Shy 


unusually good voice, however, of heroic 


character, with beautiful high notes. Least | 
good in the Prize Song, in Siegfried’s De ath 
Song he was more successful, and in the ex. i 
cerpt from “Tinnhaiiser” he was admir- 
able, This long scene, with its cruelly high. 
tenor part, he sang in tune, with an excel= 
lent legato, with musical phrasing, and , 
with warmth; at the end there was no sign” 
of exhaustion, the high A ringing out clear, 
strong and brilliant. There are few tenors. 
on the German stage today who could carry. 
the scene through so successfully. HLA. 
Miss Ternina is a highly interesting art- 
ist, so full is she of contradictions. In her 
voice wonderfully beautiful notes, of a fas- 
cinatingly strange quality, jostle tones that 
are worn and harsh. It is quite the sam i 
in her singing: one night she sings with 
chilling composure, : 


; 
and the next she 
sweeps you off your feet. Saturday even-— 
ing she sang the Venus music beautifully, 
very beautifully indeed, but not once did. 
her singing strike fire. The duet with Sieg 
fried she began in the same way, marve)- 
lously beautiful. But towards the middle” 
you were conscious there was more than” 
beauty there; she was singing with a’ 
warmth and passion not felt before. This. 
vein she continued in a steady climax to 
the last. . 
‘Ruhe, Ruhe, du Gott"' would be unbear-" 
able. It was, indeed, great, glorious sing-— 
ing, true singing, with no more shouting 
than is necessary if a singer is to beh ard 
above the music Wagner found for this, 
wonderful, terrible scene. - en 


: 
" J +4 


ie, i ei 
There will be no concert this week. — Next. 
week the orchestra will play Mozart’s Bae pi 
piter’ Symphony, Mendelssohn's “Scotehy” 
and Mr. Josef Slivinski will play a piane- 
forte concerto. RVR. Ge. 
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and an everlasting rebuke to those who 
2 ery out that he was incapable of cre-. 


ating melody. 


“In the scenes from “Goetterdaemmer-— 


ung’? which ended the concert, we found 


the orchestra rather too heavy, and the 


last season, | 


Meistersinger’’, 
”’ furnished the 
Van Hoose 


‘were the soloists. be- 


"gan with the “Paris version”’ 

‘part of Tannhaeuser”’, which means that 
‘the overture had its climax cut out (the 
‘great apotheosis of the Pilgrim’s Chorus 
‘with its downpour of violin figures) and 
‘led directly into the-first scene of the 
opera. 

i To our mind this specimen of Wagner 
“mutilated by Wagner is not a great suc- 
‘cess. It was Gone in the interests of 
‘continuity; Wagner held, in his later 
‘days, that a separate overture was a 
‘gin against the true canons of opera. 
‘But one need not prance about with the 
“composer upon his hobby-horse; he re- 
eit hi overwhelmingly great in spite of 
all his defects; his introduction of ani- 
‘mals upon the stage, for example, often 
led to the comic where the tragic was 
intended, and the horse Grane, the goats 
‘of Fricka. the bear of Siegfried, are 
hlemishes, while the dragon of ‘‘Sieg- 
fried” goes frankly over into the domain 
of Christmas Pantcmime. 

» But the over-insistence upon continu- 
ity also has its drawbacks; in Bayreuth 
Ahey hiss down innocent Americans who 
-venture to applaud at the end of any act 
“act except the 
‘thread of the poetry by going into the 
I ants between the acts and inter- 
Polate sandwiches and Culmbacher be- 


¥ 
te 


tween the flight of Sieglinde and her 
‘subsequent unhappy fate. We prefer 
*‘Tannhaeuser” in its original state, even 
if it has not a theory at its back. 


singers forcing beyond their powers. 
Ternina was not at her best in the 
Finale of the Trilogy, and even the ket- 
{le-drummer pounded out his mysteri- 
cus strokes at the death of Siegfried as 
if the occasion were a festive one. The 
so-called “Funeral March” is not a 
march at all. but a story such as might 
he recited by an Aeschylian chorus in 
9 Greek Tragedy. How the motives 
tread on each other’s heels! The Vol- 


“sung heroism. the love-motive, the sug- 


last, yet they break the | 


gestion of the sword Nothung, 
Brunnhilde mative, the portentous figure 
of three chords representing Fate, the 
Rheingold cry, and, brooding over it all, 


the ever-recurring Death-figure—these | 


make up a story such as has never been 
told elsewhere in instrumental music. 


And the great Finale is something to | 
grow garrulous over; but we have told | 


of its beauties many times. 


If Wagener demands a degree of study : 


before he is fully comprehended on the 
stage, yet more is this necessary when 
he is thus placed upon the concert-plat- 
form: such a proramme must be veryv 
dreary to one who is not acquainted 
with the intention of each figure, the 
meaning of the orchestral language 
which Wagener invented. 

The orchestral playing was most bril- 
liant. and. with the slight exceptions 
noted, Mr. Gericke and his men have 
ecnuse to he~contented with the high 
artistic standard achieved. This week 


‘there will be no concert; next week the 


of Peace as found in the symphonies | 


auditors will be led back to the paths 


of Mozart and Mendelssohn. 


Of the music there is nothing new to | 


say. This time the young ladies of 
“Wenus who so tenderly invited the audi- 
ence to come inio the ante-room, were 
not heard, and ‘‘Come to these Bowers” 
was given instrumentally. The soloists 
were effective. We _ were especially 
delighted with the work of Ellison Van 
Boose, who sang with a steadiness and 
a purity of intonation that is not always 
‘present in a Wagnerian performance. 
‘Fraeulein Ternina, however, although 
singing with the highest artistic intelli- 
‘gence, seemed fatigued, and spite of the 
lov iness’ of the screamy climaxes 
sho wed more of effort than was condu- 
cive to the.. hest effect. Per Contra, 
Sax mhaeuser could have put a little 
‘more of vehemence in his final cry to 
the Virgin. One ought to mention the 
f Mr. Schuecker as one of 
perrormance; it 

and the 
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tersingers.”” There was some- 


Alvary’s earnestness in the per- 


wouis C. Elson. 
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the ordinary individual 9 numbers. 
advertising any more 4 orchestra 
lawyer or tailor. Just a the duet 
they did their own tail- id the first 
a musician who writes © will sing 
.s baggy and skewy to Siegfried’s 
sing man as would the ung.” The 
tempted to cut out and November 
imore, No- 
ne of a musician before /an Hoose 
++ t¢ an advance notice lence, No- 
adverse, is is really an 30; Bach's 
This fact is recognized and “The 
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uently very difficult to 


Sieg- | 
fried’s own massive theme, the tender | 


HE program of the third Symphony concert, given last eight,’ shrieked the composer, 


night in Symphony Hall, Mr. Gericke conductor, vas 
as follows: 


Overture, Bacchanale, scene b'tween Venus and Tannhauser (T .nn- 
hauser). 

Walther’s Prize Song (Die Meistersinger). 

Siegfried’s Parting from Briinnhilde. Siegfried’s Death. 
March. Finale (Die Goétterdammerung). 


All the music, as you see, was by one Richard Wags “r 
QO Richard! O mon roi! as the laborers in the Wagne. an 
vineyard are accustomed to sing when the whistle blows 
and they begin or lay aside their joyful task. 

These pieces are familiar to you all; they will be per- 
formed this week in New York by the same players and the 
same singers, Miss Ternina and Mr. Van Hoose. ‘i here- 
fore I do not propose to speak of the music itself, except 
as I may use it for a peg from which to hang digressions. 

The Bacchanale and the extended scene between Venus 
and the Knight provoke comment, even though there be no 
ballet on the stage, even though the hearer be no longer an 
active member of the Society for Physical Research. 

It has long been the opinion among the chelas of the 
Wagnerian faith, an opinion derived from earnest and 
thrifty lecturers, full-fledged mahatmas, makers of books 
and other eminent persons, that “Tannhauser” was ‘“hooted 
and hissed” off the stage of the Opéra because the exem- 
plary Wagner would not supply a ballet for the base en- 
joyment of the members of the Jockey Club. The name 
of this club is mentioned by lecturers in tones that are not 


Funeral 


unlike those of a stuffed horn, to show their detestation of ° 


2 society that was founded originally at Sodom and had 
a large non-resident membership in Gomorrah. 

We find even Mr. Finck, whose biography of Wagner is 
still by far the most valuable and entertaining, writing con- 
cerning the ballet scene in the frst act of the opera: “Un- 
fortunately, this scene, as imagined by him, presented diffi- 
culties insuperable to the ballet corps even of the Grand 
Opéra, an institution which had degenerated at that time 
‘nto little more than a pretext for ballet per formances— 
that is, the crude, clumsy and lascivious anatomical 
exhibitions and tiptoe dancing which, by some strange 
cultation of all esthetic powers of discrimination, used to 
be considered ‘graceful.’ ” 

Mr. Finck’s book was published in 1893. In 1895, when 
“Tannhauser” was revived at the Opera, Paris, the ballet 
master who was at the Opéra in 1861, M. Lucien Petitpa, 
was asked to give his reminiscences. 

It was Petitpa who had charge of the Bacchanale, and 


he told his storv of those stormy days and nights in the Jour- 
nal des Débats, April 21, 1805. ‘Vhe librettist Nuitter took 


him to see Wagner, who was living in the rue d’Aumale. 
“As soon as we were there, the composer sat down before 
the piano. He played with indescribable dash and fury; 
his hands crushed the keys. At the same time he would 
throw himself about, call out the entrances of the groups, 


OC- 


kept striking the keys, the mu- 
r and greater. While he was 
of shuddering chords, Wagner 
bolt strikes; we are all dead.’ 
emptied paving stones in the 
and prolonged noise. Wagner 
we three looked at one an- 
fot for some seconds did we 
t was the way I was initiated 


d of scenario, a piece of paper 
asures affected by each phase 
‘cated. We know from this 
le to be performed in 1861: 


JAUSER.” 
UCTION. 

(E DANSEE, 
‘Ive measures 
the Nymphs. 
are lowered. 
mble. 

h groups arrive down stage. 
S. 

chanale. Frenetic dance. 
measures. Predominance of 
The Nymphs lead in action. 
yetuosity. The men take an 
me time new groups (Fauns, 
ys down stage. 
wo measures. 
f jov. 


(very lively). 
They call to 


Delirium in- 


asutres. 
1 the 


Furious stampings. 
rout. Constant cres- 


it of delirium and disorder. 
yderato) : Sixteen or twenty- 
it of Cupids. They fire their 
and subdue their fury. An 
eds to the delirium. The 
men are raised slowly. The 
Satyrs go up stage. 
ce). Intervention of Venus, 
ier gracious divinities. Calm 
» of Graces, accompanied by 
rens. 

Continuation of dance of 
gracious divinities. 
‘till a slow and graceful move- 
» the back of the stage. 
Exit of Graces. End of the 
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Ellison Van Hoose’s Secavaneane 
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« ie young tenor is beginning to be recognized as one 
of our very best. It is a matter of congratulation to 
| this artist to know that Mr. Gericke has engaged him for 
six Boston Symphony concerts, and to sing in all of these 
with Madame Ternina as well as his own solo numbers. 
During the series of six concerts with the Boston orchestra 
Mr. Van Hoose will sing with Madame Ternina the duet 
from the first act of “Die Gdtterdammerung” and the first 
act of “Tannhauser” (Paris version): Alone he will sing 
the “Prize Song” (“Die Meistersinger”’) and ‘‘Siegfried’s 
Death,” from the last act of “Die G6tterdammerung.” The 
dates of these concerts are as follows: Boston, November 
1 and 2; Philadelphia, November 4 and 6; Baltimore, No- 
vember 5, and New York, November 7. Mr. Van Hoose 
will also sing the Verdi “Requiem” in Providence, No- 
vember 19; “Messiah,” Philadelphia, December 30; Bach’s 
“Christmas Oratorio,” St. Louis, December 26, and “The 

| Messiah” in Brooklyn on December 19. 
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f Wagner demands a degree of atgaie 
fore he is fully comprehended on the | 


Siegfried’s Parting from Briinnhilde. Siegfried’s Death. Funeral 
March. Finale (Die Gétterdimmerung). 


All the music, as you see, was by one Richard Wagi.¢r. 
O Richard! O mon roi! as the laborers in the Wagne. an 
vineyard are accustomed to sing when the whistle blows 
and they begin or lay aside their joyful task. 

These pieces are familiar to you all; they will be per- 
formed this week in New York by the same players and the 
same singers, Miss Ternina and Mr. Van Hoose. There- 
fore I do not propose to speak of the music itself, except 
as I may use it for a peg from which to hang digressions. 

The Bacchanale and the extended scene between Venus 
and the Knight provoke comment, even though there be no 
ballet on the stage, even though the hearer be no longer an 
active member of the Society for Physical Research. 

It has long been the opinion among the chelas of the 
Wagnerian faith, an opinion derived from earnest and 
thrifty lecturers, full-fledged mahatmas, makers of books 
and other eminent persons, that “Tannhauser” was ‘“hooted 
and hissed” off the stage of the Opéra because the exem- 
plary Wagner would not supply a ballet for the base en- 
joyment of the members of the Jockey Club. The name 
of this club is mentioned by lecturers in tones that are not 


unlike those of a stuffed horn, to show their detestation of ° 


a society that was founded originally at Sodom and had 
a large non-resident membership in Gomorrah. 

We find even Mr. Finck, whose biography of Wagner is 
still by far the most valuable and entertaining, writing con- 
cerning the ballet scene in the first act of the opera: “Un- 
fortunately, this scene, as imagined by him, presented diffi- 
culties insuperable to the ballet corps even of the Grand 
Opéra, an institution which had degenerated at that time 
‘nto little more than a pretext for ballet performances— 
that is, the crude, clumsy and lascivious anatomical 
exhibitions and tiptoe dancing which, by some strange oc 
cultation of all esthetic powers of discrimination, used to 
be considered ‘graceful.’ ” 

Mr. Finck’s book was published in 1893. In 1895, when 
“Tannhiuser” was revived at the Opéra, Paris, the ballet 
master who was at the Opéra in 1861, M. Lucien Petitpa, 
was asked to give his reminiscences. 

It was Petitpa who had charge of the Bacchanale, and 


he told his storv of those stormy days and nights in the Jour- 
nal des Débats, April 21, 1895. 
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worth while to be so. conscientious, for no dance lasted 
over a few minutes. Do I say dance? I should say ta- 
bleaux vivants. Wagner was well satisfied with the man- 
ner in which his Bacchanale was presented. And he was 
not an easy one to satisfy. Quel diable d’homme !”’ 

But was Wagner satisfied? 

It appears from others that he wished more sensual 
fury, greater amorous ardor. “M. Petitpa went to the 
point beyond which the habits of decency at the Aca- 
démie Impériale de Musique would not allow him to pass.’” 

Thus the tableaux vivants, “The Rape of Europa” and 
“Leda and the Swan,” which should have come at the 
end of the Bacchanale, were not seen. The ballet girls 
were not then in the habit of wholly undressing for the 
stage, and these groups were to be represented by artists’ 
models. Trials were made. Then this scheme was aban- 
doned. Sketches were photographed and were to be 
thrown on the stage, but they were never used. 


Why could not these sketches be used as stereopticon 
‘Nustrations in concert as well as lecture? A darkened 
hall would delight believers in Pudor’s theory that music 
is not well heard in a bright light; and in the most pas- 
sionate moments the conductor could touch a button and 
Fauns and Bacchantes would embrace or Europa would 
ride in a voluptuous sprawl on the bull’s back or Leda 
would stroke the cool neck of the Swan. The half of a 
dollar might be added easily to such an educative concert. 

Furthermore, Wagner’s friends protested against the 
“glacial” performance of this Bacchanale. Gasperini 
called it an orgy at a young ladies’ boarding school, and 
Leroy cursed the poor girls because they danced with as 
much dignity as though they were in the “Gardens of the 
Alcazar, the delight of Moorish kings.” 

Now one word about the “hooting and hissing” of the 
opera from the stage. Mr. Finck is better informed on 
this point than are some of his colleagues. He publishes 


the fact that Wagner himself withdrew “Tannhauser’; 


that Walewsky and Royer agreed to his wish only with 
reluctance, because there was intense desire to hear the 
work, and the house was sold out for many performances 
ahead. We know that Royer, the manager, counted on 
at least twenty-five or thirty performances. And he did 
not love Wagner. 

There was a cabal against “Tannhauser.” This fact is 
well established. Whether the two music critics, Scudo 
and Héquet, were at the head of it is not so sure. 

The Jockey Club has had its defenders. There is no 
doubt but that the members were furious because there was 
no ballet in the second act; but the Prince de Sagan, who 
was a member in 1861, protested in 1895, “in the name of 
his old colleagues,” against the widespread and well 
founded reproach. The fact that the Count Mosbourg and 


Baudelaire wrote at the time: “That men who can afford 
the luxury of a mistress among the dancers at the Opéra | 
should long to see the talents and the beauty of their pur- 
chase put as often as possible in full light is indeed a pa- 
ternal sentiment that everybody will understand and ex- 
cuse. But that these same men, without regard for the 
public curiosity and the pleasures of others, should prevent 
the performance of a work which displeases them because 
it does not satisfy the demands of their protectorate—this 
is not to be endured. Keep your harem and preserve 
therein religiously the traditions; but let us have a theatre 
where they who do not think as you can find other pleas- 
ures better suited to their taste. Then we shall be rid of 
you, you of us, and everybody will be satisfied.” 


Furthermore, the story that the Princess Metternich. 
angry, broke her fan at the third performance is purely 


legendary, in spite of Jules Janin’s elegy, “Il est brisé, le 
bel éventail !” 

Georges Servieres, who sums up the matter admirably 
after painstaking examination, does not assign the with- 
drawal of the opera to the inefficiency or malice of Dietsch, 
the conductor, or to the row raised by the Jockey Club. 


. The sluggishness of the conductor and the orchestra; the 


indecent behavior of the members of the club no doubt 
goaded Wagner into writing his request. There were more 
important reasons for the failure: the protection of the 
Princess Mttternich and the personal interference of the 
Emperor provoked the wrath of other composers and their 
followers—we all know, for instance, how badly poor Ber- 
lioz behaved. Politics entered in; those opposed to the 
Emperor: hissed the opera brought out by his command. 
The unfortunate disposition of Wagner himself had much 
to do with his fate; his o’erweening pride, his suspicious 
nature, his want of tact, his cubbishness—these made the 


small minded bitterly hostile, and many of these small 


minded persons were journalists. His friends had bored 
the public by talking and writing about the music of the 
future. Nor did the publication of his ‘Letter on Music,” 
with the sniffs at composers liked in France, ingratiate him 
with the public. 

.The French public, as a whole, if we may judge from 
contemporaneous writing and from what Wagner himself 
said, treated him with much courtesy and fairness. A 
Parisian public could hardly be expected in an opera that 
included passionate praise of Venus to understand the ap- 
parition of “troubadours in apricot tights celebrating to 
the harp platonic love and inquiring into its essence.’ 
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As a concert piece this Bacchanale is brilliant and ex- 
citing, but in the theatre I prefer the old. version, and 
chiefly for this reason: the Bacchanale written in the 
speech of music drama is out of place in this opera as 
Wagner conceived it. It is as a warm and glowing piece 


-of tapestry hung in a large, high, cool hall of neutral 





geneous. Nor do I prefer he foctl ned version 0: 
Venus, scolding, whining, entreating, cursing, to the 


-ghorter scene. If Wagner had only cut out that ugliest of 
all ugly tunes, the hymn to Venus that the wretched 


Knight is made to sing! No Italian, even in the most de- 
generate days, ever wrote such vile measures. 


& 


I wonder if anybody except the proofreader ever read 
the whole of an ‘Etude sur Tannhauser,” by Alfred Ernst 
and Elie Poirée. Pages 18 to 27. are given up to analy- 
sis of the different characters. (Only the shepherd boy 
is omitted.) I learn that “timid souls have been shocked 
by Wagner’s boldness” in putting Venus on the stage. 
Perhaps they order these things better in France. Venus 
as I have seen her in Germany and the United States was 
generally between thirty-five years of age—as Artemus 
Ward would say—and weighed at least 210 pounds—lI 
think it would be better to estimate it after the English 
fashion, in stones. Venus, it appears, is a woman ‘of ex- 
ceeding complexity. She is the radiant Olympian, the 
Sorceress, the Demon of the Middle Ages and the Lover. 
Elisabeth redeems her, as well as triumphs over her. And 
there can be so much.in one opera! 

Wolfram stands on Erik’s shoulders and announces 
Hans Sachs! And, indeed, he may do this or anything 
that suits his fancy, if he will stick to the true pitch in the 
admired Romance. | 


You may have thought that Hermann was merelv a 
shocking example of the pére noble, a colossal. bore. 


I assure you he is nothing of the kind. Messrs. Ernst and 
Poirée make it clear that he is imposing, beautiful and 
human. His speech is full of kindliness and dignity; it 
is warm with feudal and national pride; and the singer 
should not forget to preserve the majestic elegance that 
characterizes a protector of the arts, who pays homage in 
the sight of the people to the talent of poets and the sing- 
ers about love. Pol Plancgon, as a Frenchman, probably 
knows this passage by heart. Hence the grandeur and 
beauty of his performance. 

The authors say that Venus has ‘“intonations cares- 
santes’”’; that another characteristic is a descending fifth, 
perfect or diminished, from which it is seen she is natu- 
rally amiable and easily satistied. 

S- = 

The concert was brilliant in all respects. The orchestra 
played with superb breadth and passion. Ternina, who 
was in excellent voice, sang with supreme artistry. Mr. Van 
Hoose, who made his first appearance at these concerts, 
performed admirably, at short notice, a difficult task. His 
voice is vigorous and manly; ready to respond to any 
strain; yet it lends itself easily to passages of gentler emo- 
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tints. With this Bacchanale the opera ceases to bé homo- 
geneous. Nor do I prefer the lengthened version of 
Venus, scolding, whining, entreating, cursing, to the 


shorter scene. If Wagner had only cut out that ugliest of 
all ugly tunes, the hymn to Venus that the wretched 


Knight is made to sing! No Italian, even in the most de- 
generate days, ever wrote such vile measures. 
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I wonder if anybody except the proofreader ever read 
the whole of an “Etude sur Tannhauser,” by Alfred Ernst 
and Elie Poirée. Pages 18 to 27 are given up to analy- 
sis of the different characters. (Only the shepherd boy 
is omitted.) I learn that ‘timid souls have been shocked 
by Wagner’s boldness” in putting Venus on the stage. 
Perhaps they order these things better in France. Venus 
as I have seen her in Germany and the United States was 
generally between thirty-five years of age—as Artemus 
Ward would say—and weighed at least 210 pounds—l 
think it would be better to estimate it after the English 
fashion, in stones. Venus, it appears, is a woman of ex- 
ceeding complexity. She is the radiant Olympian, the 
Sorceress, the Demon of the Middle Ages and the Lover. 
Elisabeth redeems her, as well as triumphs over her. And 
there can be so much in one opera! 

Wolfram stands on Erik’s shoulders and announces 
Hans Sachs! And, indeed, he may do this or anything 
that suits his fancy, if he will stick to the true pitch in the 
admired Romance. 

You may have thought that Hermann was merelv a 
shocking example oi the pere noble, a colossal bore. 
I assure you he is nothing of the kind. Messrs. Ernst and 
Poirée make it clear that he is imposing, beautiful and 
human. His speech is full of kindliness and dignity; it 
is warm with feudal and national pride; and the singer 
should not forget to preserve the majestic elegance that 
characterizes a protector of the arts, who pays homage in 
the sight of the people to the talent of poets and the sing- 
ers about love. Pol Plancon, as a Frenchman, probably 
knows this passage by heart. Hence the grandeur and 
beauty of his performance. 

The authors say that Venus has “intonations cares- 
santes’’; that another characteristic is a descending fifth, 
perfect or diminished, from which it is seen she 1s natu- 
rally amiable and easily satisfied. 
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The concert was brilliant in ali respects. The orchestra 
played with superb breadth and passion. ‘Ternina, who 
was in excellent voice, sang with supreme artistry. Mr. Van 
Hoose, who made his first appearance at these concerts, 
performed admirably, at short notice, a difficult task. His 
voice is vigorous and manly; ready to respond to any 
strain; yet it lends itself easily to passages of gentler emo- 
tions. P. Welw 
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orchestra seat in 4 theatre where a 


gictan was ge agar : After every act f 


the performer the sailor loudly ta i ned: 
‘That is a most wonderful trick. atte 
der what he will do next.”” This exclama- 
tion might easily have escaped any one who 
cast a glance upon Mr. Gericke’s pro- 
gramme of the first Boston Symphony Con- 
cert last night. Usually Mr. Gericke and 
the other conductors of the orchestra have 


reserved the Wagner programme for the 


last concert of the season. This year Mr. 


| Gericke has chosen to present Beyreuth’s 


great master at the inaugural evening, and 
the experiment proved an overwhelming 
success. The Academy of Music was dense- 
ly crowded. The sale of admission tickets 
to the amphitheatre had to be suspended 
early in the evening, and hundreds were 
literally turned away from the door. The 
orchestra upon the occasion under notice 
had the aid of Fraulein Milka Ter- 
nina and Mr. Ellison Van Hoose, and 
the programnie included the overture, Bac- 
chanale and the complete first scene from 
“Tannhaeuser;’’ Walter’s prize song from 
‘*Die Meistersinger,’’ and four scenes from 
“Die Goetterdaemmerung.”’ 
‘‘Tannhaeuser’’ was first produced in 
Dresden in 1845. The direetor of the opera 
at Paris, wishing to have the opera per- 
formed there, wrote to Wagner upon the 
subject, and as the ballet is very essen- 
tial to every opera produced in France 
Wagner had to elaborate the original short 
ballet d’action in the Venus grotto. The 


 Choreographic Scenario included seme 
scenes, such as Leda and the Swan, at 


which the not overprudish corps de ballet 
of the French Opera rebelled. At the 
same time the composer changed the en- 
tire finale of the overture, omitting the 
well-known repeat of the Pilgrims’ Chorus 
and annexing the overture to the intro- 
duetion. It was this version which was 


used last night. ‘The playing of the or- 
chestra was simply superb. ‘The tonal 


beauty of the strings was marvelous, Mr. 


 Gericke’s reading of the score must also 
_be heartily commended. Mile, Ternina 


sang the Venus music most artistically and 
Mr. Van Hoose, who will be remembered 
as a tenorino of the Damrosch-Ellis sea- 
son, returns a full-fledged and most cap- 
able tenor. Later in the evening Mr. Van 
Hoose was, heard with much pleasure in 
an admirable rendition of Walter's prize 


| song and also in the duct and dying scene 
_from “Dir ot alr iadagr om gio k It was in 
u 


the latter selection that the full power of 


, Mile, Ternina’s dramatic singing was most 
notably displayed. Never have Brunnhilde’s 


phrases been uttered more eloguently. It 
was a performance that will never be for- 


otten. The funeral march was a triumph | 


or Mr. Gericke ‘and his incomparable 
band. Conductor and vocalists received in- 
numerable recalls. The second concert of 
the season and the first of the Wednes- 
day series will take place to-morrow night, 
when’ the programme will include Volk- 
mann’s Overture to ‘Richard III,’’ Liszt's 
Symphonic _ Poem, ‘‘Festklaenge,” and 


Beethoyen's Seventh Symphony. The solo- 
ist will be Gerald, who will play Lalo’s 


‘Concerto. 

For.to-morrow evening’s concert, the first 
of the second series, an entirely different 
Bforrateme has béen arranged, which in- 
cludes olkman’y Overtn e, “Richard I11;’ 

for violoncello and orches- 

; ger Boath honic Poem, No. 7, ‘‘Fest- 

Len ge ; ” gethoven's Symphony tn A Ma- 
NO. by . 
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the Symphony concert this week, 
an American tenor. will . sing 

~“solus” and in duets from works 

of Richard Wagner. The event is worth 
-@ word; for some have been led to be- 


lieve that only Germans should even 
attempt to interpret ‘‘the Master.” 

Mr. Ellison Van Hoose was born at 
Murfreesboro (Tenn.) in 1869 of Dutch 
and Scotch-American descent. . Ags a 
boy he s@mg alto, but his serious study 
began in New York in 1894 under Perry 
‘Averill. He was a choir singer until’ 
1897, when he became a member of the 
Damrosch-Ellis Opera Company (’97-’98) 
and then he was with the Ellis Com-- 
pany of ’98-’99. His first appearance in. 
opera was at Philadelphia in 1897 as 
Walther in ‘‘Tannhaeuser.” He sang 
in London in 1899, and he has sung in 
concerts conducted by Lamoureux, 
lrichter, Wood, Manns. He took part 
in the Worcester Festival of last. 
month, . 

Perhaps Mr. Van Hoose’s most prom. 
inent operatic part in this city was 
Erik in “The Flying Dutchman” at the 
Boston Theatre, Feb. 8, 1899. The other 
singers were Gadski, Bispham, Steh-— 
mann. ‘The performance as a whvie’ 
was of the hurrah order; there was 
inuch shouting between Senta and the 
Dutchman, and I remember that the 
Spinning Chorus was sung as though 
it were a chorus of Amazons with Gele. 
King of Dahome as the funny man, 
The part of Erik is an unthankful one, 
at the best. He is represented as a per-| 
son of singularly rude manners and an! 
inclination toward hysteria. I have: 
never seen a tenor who made the part 
sympathetic; who led one to pity Hrik 
as an ill-used man, thrown over for 
the sake of a gloomy stranger whose 
only recommendation is a chest of. 
treasure obtained, no doubt, by burgla-’ 
ry, piracy or sacrilege. The Erik famil-: 


_iar to opera-goers is a lad with the cap 


and boots associated with hockey. He 
should wear a tippet and then the cos- 
tume would be complete. oa 

Mr. Van Hoose had a good, manly’ 
voice; but he had not gained the use|! 
of his stage legs. Singers in this coun-j; 
try are as a rule pitchforked on the 
stage before they have been drilled 
carefully and intelligently in stage- | 


- action. It is now a pleasure to know 


that he will be given a fair opportunity 
to prove his mettle on a dignified ocva- | 


sion, 
=. 
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Symphony Hall. 


SEASON 1901-02. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


Mr. WILHELM GERICKE, Conductor. 


IY. CONCERT. 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 16, AT 8, P. M. 


é 


Programme. 


MOZART, SYMPHONY No. 4g, in C major, ‘‘Jupiter.’’ 
I. Allegro vivace. 
II. Andante cantabile. 
III. Menuetto: Trio. 
IV. Finale. 
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TCHAIKOVSKY, CONCERTO for PIANOFORTE No. 1, in B flat minor, 
Op. 23. 
I. Andante non troppo e molto maestoso. — Allegro con 
Spirito. 
II. Andantino semplice. — Allegro vivace assai. 
III. Allegro con fuoco. 
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MENDELSSOHN-BARTHOLDY, SYMPHONY in A minor ‘‘Scotch,”’ op. 56. 
I. Andante con moto. — Allegro un poco agitato. 
II. Vivace non troppo. 
III. Adagio. 
IV. Allegro vivacissimo. — Allegro maestoso assai. 
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Soloist: 


Mr. JOSEF SLIVINSKI. 


The Pianoforte is a Knabe. 
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IV. CONCERY. 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 16, AT 8, P. M. 


Programme. 


SYMPHONY No. 


Allevro vivace. 


MOZART, 


Andante cantahbile 
Menuetto: Tri 


: 


AcL iC, 


TCHAIKOVSKY. CONCERTO for PIANOFORTE 
OP. 23. 

Andante NON tro? 
Spirito 


poe molto maes 


II. Andantino semplice 
III. Allegro con fuo 
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MENDELSSOHN-BARTHOLDY, SYMPHONY 
I. Andante con moto. — Allegro un poc 
II. Vivace non troppo 

III. Adagio. 


IV. Allegro vivacissimo 


minor ° 


Soloist: 


Se 
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JOSEF SLIVINSKI. 


The Pianoforte is a Knabe., 





~~ Mr. Stix ins ci, the Pe 18 : “anist, Wil 
_ the Soloist for Today’s Rehear 
and "Tomorfow Night’s Conc 
The first solo pianist of the current 
Symphony season will be Mr, Josef Sli- 
vinski, who will make his re-entry upon 
the Boston concert stage. He will be 
welcome, for while he only makes one 
in that present large class of splendid 
_executants of whom none can be said to. 


be the greatest, he excels where many | ace 
of them fail, and adds manly vigor, sin- r rl 
co 


ert. 
vee ® 
§ 


a6 


cerely and rightly earnest feeling to his | : 
brilliant and powerful technique. §o,_ b ing out re home 
take him for all in all, he has shown. uate of Bach. 
himself here to be nearly, if not quite, h e ane ary tebe ae el 
the ideal pianist—if, indeed, such there i aa ende Needed wah bt Rogen kt 
could actually be. He has selected for mane dais n Ont, Prone oTh ar ri £08 
this occasion the first .concerto of | islands of the Hebrides. e strange 
features of the land of fell and moor, 
Tschaikowsky, opus 23. This appears to isty mountain, lonely loch and wild 
be an excellent choice, because, while it vbr Sonat all influenced him powerfulft 
offers plentiful satisfaction to the ama-. and moved him to the determination to 
teur of exciting technical display, there express in symphonic form the spiritual - 
is something higher and better in it. . atmosphere and character of the land _ 
The composer’s strong feeling pervades and its people He was especially tia . 
it, and the changes of mood and manner pressed and possessed py what he saw” 
are frequent, often suddenly made and | and felt when visiting Holyrood Cas 6, 
only briefly maintained, thus appealing for in his last letter from Edinburgh he | 
to such a temperament as Mr. Slivinski’s | wrote: “Everything there is in frags 
appears, to be, and certainly offering op- | ments; and, in the dampness and under 
portunity for manifesting a broad com- | the open sky I believe I have today hit 
mand of tone color and musical senti- upon the beginning of my gent 
| ment. The earlier part of the concerto | symphony” It was long before the end. 
is perhaps the more tense and assertive, | came and connected itself with that be-- 
while more grace and tenderness are ginning. Thée symvhony was not piers: 
infused into the latter. | for the world until its author had added 
| The programme must depend for its |} a dozen years to his age and could pre+ 
relief solely upon the contrasts of dif- | sent to the public the score which h 
ferent authorships, as the three com- | had finished at Berlin, and which he 
positions which it presents are all long et unprinted wher first performed. The 
and large, one standard symphony be- | listener who hears it for the first | 
ing. placed before, and another after, | must not expect to find it moving to 
_ the concerto. The former of these is | lilting measures. to hear national mola. 
_to be the C major of Mozart, which is | dies for its main themes, or to mee in 
generally esteemed the greatest of all | its accentuation at every turn a “Scotch 
the' two score which he wrote, although | snap.” sh, 
two others are ranked as scarcely jess | Mendelssohn was not a literalist, and | 
noble and honorable. It bears the name {| he had no more explanation to Rive of | 
of “‘Jupiter,’’ probably because of the | his wordless songs than had Hawthorne 
stately splendor of its first movement | of the probable future of the people in 
and of the imperial mastery which its | his ‘“Marble Faun. Taking his own 
finale shows over the most difficult and | statement of that initial inspiration, o & 
obstinate devices of composition in its | would understand why the ruling moc . 
author’s day. One can hardly believe | is the minor and the prevailing mood 4 
that this magnificent work was com- | sad one, although genial and gen 1e JOY | 
posed, together with two others which | comes to cheer its later movement. He 
stand only just below it, in the short | worked all round it, as one might ss we. 
space of seven weeks. As Mozart’s su- | composing many other works of consé+ 
perstitious nature has been held by | avence, and only recurring to this when 
many to have affected the quality of his | he could re-enter into the rhe ea pen> 


ee 


‘“‘Requiem,’’ so others have fancied that | sive. melancholy wherein he 

he, as in a forecast that this might he | At first he offered it in its integrity as 
his last symphony, lavished upon | one continuous development—not of any 
it the wealth of his genius and erudi- | one musical reflection, but of a single 
tion. At any rate, it was considered | spiritual conception. But, finding 

as in advance of the time, and brought | thus it was not understood and acc pt C 

him in his hours of need neither the | as he wished, he divided it into sec 
spiritual nor material help he craved | and gave them titles—the vigorous 
and. needed. The student will find it | ‘‘warlike allegro”’ being, perhaps, sus ! 
overflowing with melodies, cast into bes by the martial triumph which’ 
themes. generally so short and simple us otia had won in her great days, and 
to be easily seized and retained. He | Supplying, together with the 

will note the delicately impressive effect | souled scherzo, the necessary rellé : 

of the then uncommon use of the muted | a sadness which else were too deep and. 
violins in the andante, the light-hearted rotracted. But he yet maintained that 
geayety of the scherzo, the sévera] | it represented to him me ntrated: 
serene subiects (one almost ecclesiasti- |] results of one primary mp | eee. 
cal), and the learned, but not pedantic, | punuepes his wish that the wee haule 

use of the favorite contrapuntal devices | be performed without suspensive Luses, 
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take him for all in all, 
himself here to be nearly, if not quite, 
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~ Mr. Slivinski, the Polish Pianist, Will Be - 


the Soloist for Today’s Rehearsal 
and Tomorrow Night’s Concert. 


The first solo pianist of the current 
Symphony season will be Mr. Josef Sli- 


vinski, who will make his re-entry upon > 


the Boston concert stage. He will be 
welcome, for while he only makes one 
in that present large class of splendid 
executants of whom none can be said to 
be the greatest, he excels where many 


cerely and rightly earnest feeling to his 
briliant and powerful technique. 8p, 


the ideal pianist—if, indeed, such there 


author’s day. 
that this magnificent work was com- 
| posed, together with two others which 


could actually be. He has selected for 
this oceasion the first concerto 
Tschaikowsky, opus 23. This appears to 
be an excellent choice, because, while it 


offers plentiful satisfaction to the ama-. 


teur of exciting technical display, there 


is something higher and better in it. . 


The composer’s strong feeling pervades 
it, and the changes of mood and manner 
are frequent, often suddenly made and 
only briefly maintained, thus appealing 
to such a temperament as Mr. Slivinski’s 
appears, to be, and certainly offering op- 
portunity for manifesting a broad com- 


' mand of tone color and musical senti- 


ment. The earlier part of the concerto 


is perhaps the more tense and assertive, 
While more grace 
infused into the latter. 


and tenderness are 
The programme must depend for its 
relief solely upon the contrasts of dif- 
ferent authorships, as the three com- 
positions which it presents are all long 


and large, one standard symphony be- | 
and another after, | 


ing placed before, 
the concerto. The former of these is 
to be the C major of Mozart, which is 
generally esteemed the greatest of all 


- the' two score which he wrote, although 
two others are ranked as scarcely less 
| nonis and honorable. 
| Oo 
stately splendor 
'and of the imperial mastery which its 
finale shows over the most difficult and 


It bears the name 
probably because of the 
of its first movement 


‘“‘Jupiter,”’ 


obstinate devices of composition in its 
One can hardly believe 


stand only just below it, in the short 
space of seven weeks. As Mozart’s su- 
perstitious nature has been held by 
many to have affected the quality of his 
‘“Requiem,’’ so others have fancied that 
he, as in a forecast that this might he 
his last symphony, lavished upon 
it the wealth of his genius and erudi- 
tion. At any rate, it was considered 
as in advance of the time, and brought 
him in his hours of need neither the 
spiritual nor material help he craved 
and needed. The student will find it 
overflowing with melodies, cast into 
themes generally so short and simple as 
to be easily seized and retained. He 
will note the delicately impressive effect 
of the then uncommon use of the muted 
violins in the andante, the light-hearted 
gayety of the scherzo, the séveral 
serene subiects (one almost ecclesiasti- 
cal), and the learned, but not pedantic, 


use of the favorite contrapuntal devices - 


adds manly vigor, sin-| 


he has shown, 


of . 


‘scheme ts on | 


ent: 


t Mozart 1 % | 
P ony, without. clarinets or tr 4 abe 
ut 

ar bs 
he latter symphony is also the 
est work of its author—Mendelss 
A minor, grander, more poetic a 
er in spiritual insight a | 
beautiful as abstrac pce 


the St. Matthew Passion XN 
After exploring and admiring London, 


he made an extended tour through Scote. 


land, pushing on and out so far as the 
islands of the Hebrides. The strange 
features of the land of fell and moor 
misty mountain, lonely loch and wild 
sea coast, all influenced him powerfully 
and moved him to the determination to 
express in symphonic form the spiritual 
atmosphere and character of the lan 

and its people He was especially im- 
pressed and possessed 
and felt when visiting 
for in his last letter from Edinburgh he 
wrote: ‘‘Everything there is in frag- 
ments; and, in the dampness and under 
the open sky I believe I have today hit 
upon the beginning of my _ Seote 

symphony” It was long before the en 

came and connected itself with that be- 
ginning. Thé symphony was not ready 
for the world until its author had added 
a dozen years to his age and could pre+ 


| sent to the public the score which he 
} had finished at Berlin, and which was 


yet unprinted wher first performed. ine 
listener who hears it for the first time 
must not expect to find it moving to 
lilting measures, to hear national melo- 


Ales for its main themes, or to meet in 
| its accentuation at every turn a “Scotch 
- snap.’’ 


Mendelssohn was not a literalist, and 
he had no more explanation to give of 
his wordless songs than had Hawthorne 
of the probable future of the people in 
his ‘‘Marble Faun.” Taking his own 
statement of that initial inspiration, one 
would understand why the ruling mode 
is the minor and the prevailing mood a 
sad one, although genial and gentle iy 
comes to cheer its later movement, e 
worked all round it, as one might say, 
composing many other works of conse. 
quence, and only recurring to this when 
he could re-enter into the pleasant, pen- 
sive melancholy wherein he began it. 
At first he offered it in its intea yy, as 
one continuous development—not of any 
one musical reflection, but of a ange 
spiritual conception. But, finding that 
thus it was not understood and accepted 
as he wished, he divided it into sections 
and gave them tities—the vigorous 


‘ 
a 


‘warlike allegro”’ being, perhaps, hi 


ested by the martial triumphs whic 
Scotia had won in her great days, er | 
supplying, together with the rg ? ér- 
souled scherzo, the necessary relief fro 
a sadness which else were too dee , 
rotracted. But he yet maintained tha 
t represented to him the concentrated 
results of one ss sh impulse, a 
puolroas his wish that the work shou 


e performed without suspensive pauses, 


ny jesty, dignity Mey imperi | yee. 
in the orchestration withot t them 
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Arusie of Bach, . 


by what he saw 
Holvrood Castile, | 
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rf ' His Great Performance of} 7% movement 
| igh : and hints directly 
Tschaikcwsky’s Concerto, 
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‘Gave Excellent Performance at Symphony Con- 
é cert Last Evening. Be 
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Symphonies That Are Old | fruity oMtotive. | 
, Mr. Joseph Slivinski appeared at | 

| 

| 

| 
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and Well Approved. | these concerts for: the first time, al- 
y . ‘though he gave recitals here in 1894 


Se. and played with the Winderstein Or- 
| chestra in’ Tremont Temple last season, 


ae Pe ‘ | His performance of the Tschaikowsky 7 

Lilli Lehmann S ~ ON Recital Concerto last night was cemaviea tin | 
: | for musicol dash, untiring spirit, varie- 

in Symphony Hall. a ty of tona] gradations, exquisite | 
| 
| 
| 
| 


‘ touch, Btrechaay that was not abused, 
f , Unusual accuracy, and, perhaps above 
(Fy Phiiip Hale. ) ' j|all, an extraordinary sense of rhythm, 


e ‘ The performance of Tschaikowsky's 
The fourth concert of the Symphony | fantastical concerto—a work that is bas 


phony Hall, Mr. Gericke conductor, | of certain passages which are modern | 
was as follows: routine-work, for there is ultra-modern |. 


Mg ars ¥ ll as old-fashioned Kapellmeister | 
Symphony in C, ‘‘Jupiter a we ; p 1 | 
Piano concerto in B flat minor..Tschaikowsky shitact "oe justly be called great. Mr, 
Symphony in A minor ‘‘Scotch’’..Mendelssohn | Siivinski was an interesting and wel-- 


ye f come apparition. Nor is the term ap- 
Some might wonder at a concerto by parition here misapplied, for when he 
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Tschaikowsky between symphonies by|came upon the stage hée looked like 
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Mozart and . Mendelssohn. The two!cne of Hoffmann's characters, known | 


deed, Mendelssohn was too often a!Anselmus. He was enthusiastically ap- 
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| 
symphonists were masters of form—in- | by Johannes Kreisler and the student. | 
| 


| 

| 

| 

mere formalist, elegant, polished, with | plauded, and well did he deserve the 

nothing but conventional ideas in his} applause that was loath to die. His | 
| 


ony given last night in Sym-j citing and of haunting beauty in spite 
| 
| 
: 


head and conventional words in his | recitals this week are looked forward 
mouth; while Tschaikowsky, slthough | to with genuine interest, \ 
he knew well his treatises and he wis- =i L. | 


dom of the ancients, often turned his 0) heal 
back on form, especially on form for THE SYMPHONY ¢ NCERT. | 
form’s sake. For instance, what be- Viralel | 
comes of the stirring opening theme in pia : 
this concerto, a theme that a less rich- { 
ly endowed composer would have dis- 


| 

| 

Slivinski’s' Concerto Playing 

played proudly through the first move- pe Neti 
ment and introduced, probably, as a - Aroused Enthusiasm. 


coda in the finale? It is dropped, it | 
disappears as the boy Xury in ‘'Robin- 
son Crusce,’”’ and, as in the book, you 
do not miss Xury, so in the concerto Splendid Performance That Em- 


Tschaikowsky shows you a wealth of 
thematic interest and you forget for: Dbellished the Evening—Recalls 


the time that which first thrilled you. Braves and Appreciative Shouts 

of a modern to be put between Mozart. —ITtwo Symphonies Are Performed | 

JOSEPH VON SLIVINSKI, LAST BVENING’S SYMPHONY SOLOIST. and Mendelssohn when their best works 
i ) | are chosen. The very clearness of —Mme. Lehmann’s Recital. | 
: voy oot svepr the perform- ah dhe are » agg igi of la Jihr A yee od The fourth Symphony concert, last . 
Last evening’s S hony concert was , ave here last spring. ‘There of his melody, s enequaled aoillitty to : ; , = 
particularly fatetesting on ascot of the | ste hak cco Merl biaae w CH «ck A Red _uncepuon hear his own music, may turn som-. sat, nage eh prisitehis im to hy al a 
‘poloist; Josef Slivinski the eminent and more «artistic phrasing. he -first moderns to confusion and their mus c gramme detale n our usua r ay" 
pianist whese work has become quite _movement Was especially well executed, scems bluster and mud, So, too, ite morning analysis. The two symphoniés 


‘familiar to concert patrons in this city. ‘although the entire concerto calls for! romanticism of the ulfra-moderns may | are familiar to the orchestra, and to 


Age seem merely rhetorical and deiiberate- 
ge programme also ‘ included Mozart's : ag egehcty under some difficulty on ais | ly experimental by the side cf the] the majority of the regular audience, so 
Jupiter’ symphony and Mendelssohn's  (oi9t of the instrument he played, which | ‘wingal’s Cave’? overture cr passages! that both could stand on a common 
|**Scotch’’ symphony. ee a ' did not always cig ile i +8 hi ror lg | tae nee ae ale kek i 4 ee ground of understanding and enjoy- 
ee : ist whose ad- was, however, a most pleasing pe - S always t e remembere 2 | es. 
ietenont has itce both interest and ance, and the reception accorded him the very qualities that accentuete tre Ment. They were differentiated dis- 
tT ure. He has been frequently heard augurs well for the recitals he is later to modernity of a composition are often © ereetly and well, for Mr. Gericke’s read- 
| Dleasure. ae the causes of the carly decay and denith jngg preserved the lofty purity and dig- 


Dre : ive. in this city. 
in this city and each time he has dis- ) : , myphonies were en- that is beyond resurrection. There are 


| 
layed progressive traits which are very 1 iven, although there was a 5 
[Played x to his admirers. His selection reece Ot Sear in the eScotch” sym- | the recollection of us all, that now though it must have been written under | 
| seem of older fashion than those by the most propitious influences of the 
| 


last evening was Tschaikowsky’s con-| phony. Set * FF 7 ora 
Erexes for the piano No. 1in B flat minor. At the rehearsal and concert this week Mawar Bo Na with their mere - great planet of wisdom, command and 


: lude Goldmark’s over- Whether symphonies by Mozart wand! genial soul, and the Mendelssohn show- 
played in Boston by Dr. Hans von Bulow DOR eke aprine’ Godard’s concerto _Haydn should be played by a full. ing always th°t peculiar gloom which 
in old Music Hall. ».. romantique for the violin; Schubert’s fan- —— modern orchestra in a large hall is- overcasts even its happiest moments,- 
it is a familiar work, and Mr. Slivinsk!'# j,.:. in F minor, and Tanelew’s sym- indeed. a matter that admits of dis- The technical work was excellent, and 
Migr isace eS cibit iis vear'te si Phony In C, given for the first time here, cussion. the wooden wind.choir sounded ApmAtie: 


Over 25 years ago this piece was first Otto Roth will be the soloist, and the 
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ight as almost to elude the eye, should 
have such immense power, or linger 
long enough to call forth a definite and 
enduring tone. ‘ 
something eerie and mystic. And then 
the man plays, as it were, like a man 
possessed, and infuses into passages 
which would generally appear\ias mere 
figures of technical speech or trans- 
' itional devices for bridging over from 
' one integral thought to another, a fire, 
a boldness, a force, a magnetism, which 
make them seem for the moment like 
the most vital and important matters 


f all, 

The technique itself is marvellous, and 
its range and sweep might have been 
estimated by taking as mensuration 
points the vast rolling chords of the 
introduction, the exquisitely gentle and 
dainty accompaniment and caressing 
melody of the andantino semplice and 
the tremendous octaves and figures of 
the finale,’.But it all seems to mean 
so much—not necessarily of explainable 
thought, as of all-possessing rhapsodic 
feeling and intense personality. 

The concerto and the player were well 
pitted; for he had ready and waiting 
'the poetry, the fancy or the emotion 
which made vital every one of the 
scores of fitful mood and varying shades 
that feeraane Weky put into this. work, 
' which Nicolas Rubinstein, for whom it 
was written, declared so difficult and 
iptricate as to be impossible of execu- 

on. 


It was interesting to be reminded by 
Mr. gel programme notes that this 
great work, rededicated to Von Bulow, 
was first publicly played by him in this 
city in October, 1875. It has been heard 
here frequently since, but never in such 
depth and fulness as last night, unless 
'when Mr. Slivinski himself performed 
it in Tremont Temple last spring. 


/ 
The concerto aroused the audience to | | 
' formed 
_Gericke’s men, an interpretation which | 
Majestic 


the highest Boston pitch of enthusiasm. 
There were five or six recalls, and ac- 
-tually there were bravos and approxi- 
mate shouts; but Mr. Slivinski conceded 
nothing but his deep and impressive 


ows. 
The next programme stands thus: 


Overture, ‘‘In the Spring’’ | 
Concerto Romantique for violin 
Fantasie iu: I’ minor | 
(Orchestrated by Felix Mottl.) 
Symphony in C. No. 1 (first time)....Tanelew 
Soloist, Mr. Otto Roth, 


allemaal 


} ‘Th 


In all this there is 


SEA RANLD, we 2 oe Dae ae b's 
rehearsal and concert introduced Josef 
Siivinski as the soloist in Tschaikow- 
eky’s,B flat minor concerto for piano. 
Mozart's ‘Jupiter’ symphony and Men- 
delssohn’s ‘‘Scotch’’ symphony made 
up the remainder of the classic program. 
‘Mozart’s C major symphony hardly 
justifies its subtitle, ‘‘Jupiter,’’ when 
ccmpared with numerous .works of this 
later day German and ussian enm- 
posers, but the grandeur of the older 
writing is undiminished by time and the 
skill with which the master developed 
simple themes is shown in the masterly 
orchestration, and this was done more 
than a century ago. What he eould’ 
have accomplished with the modern or- 
chestra and instruments one may only 
conjecture. The familiar work is full 


ey 


of melodic beauties and they lost noth- 


ing in the splendid interpretation by the 
Symphony orchestra, for the intricate 
finale of the first movement was played 
with precision, the cantabile was sweet- 
ly sung, the menuctto was given daint- 
ily and throughout the work the dignity 
and serenity of the score were artisti- 
cally maintained. | 
Mr Josef Slivinski is no stranger in 
this city, his former appearances with 
the Leipsic orchestra, with the Boaston 
Symphony orchestra and also in recitais 
making him a familiar 
concert stage. The Tschaikowsky con- 
certo appears to appeai strongly to Mr 
Slivinskhi’s artistic sense, for 1t holds a 
prominent place in his repertory and 
he plays it sympathetteally and with 
ail the verve of his Russian nature. 
His fortissimo work in the first move- 
ment was, as usual, brilliant, in fact, 
hyrotechnic, but excessive in vigor, as 
if enthusiasm got the upper hand of 
diseretion, makine his fingering some- 
what indistinct «et times. His chord 
runs in this and the closing movement 
were marvels of dexterity. but if he 
would only curb his impetuosity the re- 
‘sults would be more pleasing to the 
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The ornamentations were played skil- | 
fully, notably the staccato runs in the. 


second nart, and the lullaby mot was 
given with beautiful effect. 
like dance theme was also played admir- 
ably and the climax of the last move- 
ment was fairly electrifying in its effect 
upon his auditors. Mr Slivinski 
changed little if any in his style of 
work, the movement of body and man- 
ner of caressing the keyS being as 
marked as ever. He was rapturously 
applauded and recalled to the platform 
several times. The orchestra performed 
its share of the score in a commendable 
iWaAY, 

The Mendelssohn symphohy was per- 
in the usual manner by Mr 


deserves naught but praise. 
end inspiring, with every phrase artis- 
tically set forth, this grand work was 
given a sympathetic reading which made 
it the feature of the interesting pro- 
gram, 

Mr Otto Roth will be the soloist at 
this week’s concerts, 
| be as follows: 
the Spring’: Goderd, Concerto Roman- 
tiqgue for violin: Sehubert, “antaste ‘n 
IF minor, erchestrated by Felix Mottl; 
i haa Symphony in C, No. 1, first 
time, 


me 


The gypsy-. 


has 


The program will | 
Goldmark, overture, ‘‘In 


THE BOSTON ORCHESTRA. 
First Afternoon Concert of Its Sixteenth 


Season in New York. 


The first afternoon concert of the six- | 
teenth season of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra took place yesterday afternoon 
at Carnegie Hall. 
follows: 


Edouard WLalo | 
Symphonic Poem—‘' Festklaenge ’’.......... Liszt 
Symphony, A major, No. 7........... 3eethoven 
The soloist was Jean Gerardy, 'cellist. ’ 


The programme was one excellently suit- 


, ed to the capacity of an afternoon audience. 
| Although women are the most numerous 


patrons of musical 


entertainments and 


| equally of matinée performances, it is con- | 


ceded that in the afternoon music must not °* 
be quite so serious as it is in the evening. 
eAn afternoon programme must be of the 
luncheon order, while in the evening we 
may be expected to digest a dinner. Wise 
men do not attempt to explain such things. 
Volkmann’s overture to ‘“ Richard IIT.” 
Served well as the first course yesterday. 
It is music with a serious intent, but it is 
not over-heavy. It is part of a set of pieces 
written by the composer for Shakespeare's 
tragedy, and therefore it characterizes the 
crook-back as him who described himself as 
Cheated of Mathes te Saibacndotine ‘aateren 
Deformed, untinished, sent before my time 

Into this breathing world, scarce half made up, 


And that so lamely and unfashionable, 
The dogs bark at me as I halt by them.’’ 


Yet the composer saw a vein of melan- 


| choly somewhere in the tyrant of fiction, 


and wrote a passage of tender sadness in 
his overture. And then, of course, there 
is a battle-scene, for was not Richard slain 
on Bosworth field? ‘‘ The Campbells Are 
Coming,’’ sings the wind band, though the 
callous critic knows that Bosworth field 
never heard that tune in 1485. Trumpets 
peal and brasses clash, and so dies Richard, 


having fatally seen six Richmonds in the 
field, to the chord of F-sharp minor. It 
is an orderly and well-arrayed overture, 
and one can listen to it without excitement 
endangering a weak heart. 

As for Mr. Lalo’s ’cello concerto, which 
Mr. Gerardy played with much fervor and 
with exquisite beauty of tone, it is music 
of a most elegant pattern, music which 
Should always be heard in a most luxuri- 
ous drawing room with a halt-curtained 
view of respectable petunias and irre- 
proachable smilax in the conservatory be- 
yond. Ladies and gentlemen in evening 
dress should be the listeners, and ices 
should be served between the movements. 
And if perchance there were a portrait of 
Menhelssohn on the wall, it should be deco- |i 
rated for the occasion, for he was the | 
Aeon of all the exquisites among com- 

Ss. , 

The ‘‘ Festklaenge’”’ of Liszt is admitted 
to be one of the most tenuous of that mas- 
ter’s works, and when that is said the | 
mind is filled with a conception of won- | 


‘drous leanness. At the end of the concert 
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“Scotch” 
zart’s “Jupiter” Symphony, and 
Slivinski at the Symphony Concert 


Mendelssohn’s 


and Mo-«. 


mans 
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At the last concert there was no syni- 


phony; at this concert there were two; | 


therefore the average has been restored, 


Nevertheless two symphonies at a sin-. 


gle Sitting are apt to prove rather too 
high a classical diet, unless, as was the 
case on this occasion, they belong to 


Widely different schools of composition. | 


A stronger contrast can scarcely be im- 
agined than that between the five-voiced 


and, in this programme, the two works’ 
acted as foils to each other. 


Was it John B. Cramer who gave the 
Mozart work its Jovian title? It scarce- 
ly fits in these days of Richard Strauss 
and of neo-Russian musical cataclysms, 
of the 18th 
century symphonies, even if we count 


But it was the “Jupiter” 
in Beethoven’s first, which came just at 
the end of that century. One hundred 
and thirteen years of orchestral progress 

have not excluded this work from the 
Symphonic fold, although if one were 

to speak of Mozart’s most effective sym=_ 
phony today it might be that one would 
name the G minor instead of the ‘“Ju-- 
piter.”’ ane 

Of course, this symphony presents no 

technical difficulties to our orchestra, 
seasoned by the tasks of Berlioz and. 
Wagner, but just this facility of execu- 

tion may breed over-confidence; we no- 


_ticed a few blurs in the interpretation 


on this occasion. The reading, however, 
was commendable, with just the r zht 
degree of daintiness and elegance; Mr,” 
Gericke certainly understands his Mo- 


less, periwigged style, without allowing” 

his reading to become too modernized, 
Josef Slivinski conquered the Bos: 

public at one fell swoop; his perfor, 


| fugato of the “Jupiter” and the~‘storm” 
or the “Thanksgiving” of the ‘‘Scotch,” 


fe 
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‘as oj ork: fOr the Br ty | for at 
Bives the lion’s share of the work to 
the orchestra, being in this respect ex- | 
tly the opposite of the Chopin con- 
ertos; the attention of the auditor is | 
eldom concentrated upon the soloist, 
who is obliged to efface himself in a. 
nr aanner not very grateful to the aver-_ 
age artist. But the result is true mu-_ 
sic, something infinitely higher than a. 
‘display of virtuosity, and one revels in 


; ar 
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\' vised state) entirely ‘“claviermaessig” 
‘Wianistic) 


It is not an equal work by any means; 
there are moments of evident padding; 


“per contra, there are times when the > 


underbolts of Jove are sent flying with 


“majestic power, as for example in the | 
Every demand upon the pianist | 


‘finale. 
"was met with ease and Mr. Slivinski 


‘showed, over and above this, a musi- | 


‘cianly feeling, a poetic sense, that was 


deserving of the great recognition he at- | 


| tained. 
- Mendelssohn’s “Scotch’”’ 
‘Stays in the repertoire for goed and all 
-—like his “Elijah.” Critics may sneer 
at the sentimentality of the Adagio, at 
the sensational character of the codas 
to the first and the last movements, at 
‘the negro-minstrel effect that comes at 
the very end of the work, yet the beau- 
ties of the work almost obliterates the 
blemishes. It is more deserving of the 
title of the “Clarinette-Symphony” than 
‘the work of Mozart, in E flat, that bears 
the title, for, although Mozart first 
‘brought the clarinette into symphonic 
“use, it was Mendelssohn, and Weber, 
‘who discovered its peculiar effects of 
‘tone-color, and this symphony is the 
first one in which the king of wood-wind 
steps into its full rights. 
- What glorious passages the composer 
‘has given to the gloomy-toned A-Clar- 
-inette! What brooding and gloom are 
in the clarinette phrases of the begin- 
ning of the work! And in the Scherzo, 
the first piece of really genuine Scots 
music achieved by a German, the clari- 
nette is given an opposite emotion and 
og forth the jolliest theme imagina- 

e. 

Our new clarinettists could not wish 
for a better chance to show their in- 
Struments. The ciarinette-playing on 
this occasion deserved especial mention 
and unstinted praise. 


symphony ) 


One might ocasionally dissent from | 
‘the tempi in which some parts of the | 


work were given; that theme of pensive 
loneliness which precedes the final coda, 
‘was rushed in a manner that jolted the 
‘sentiment out of it pretty thoroughly, 
dire there were other lapses in the same 
irection, but, even as it was, 
“Scotch” symphony charmed the public 
: and every musician, too, who had not 
n steeped too deeply in the cauldron 
t modern musical bitterness; to these 
tter Mendelssohn eertainly owes an 
4 oped for writing a symphony with- 
mt one single hideous measure in it. 
ae Louis C, Elson. 
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Orchestra 
This was the programme of the fourth 


| symphony concert, "Mr Gericke, conductor; 


soloist, Mr. 


Josef Slivinksi: 


, Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart: Symphony in C Lissa 


with Fugue-Finale (‘‘Jupiter’’). 


_ Peter Tchaikovsky: “oness? for Pianoforte, “No. 1, 


| evittable. 
| symphony 


_ other movements as well, 


in B-flat minor, op. 23. 


| Felix Mendelssohn- ’ Bartholdy: Symphony No. 8, 


in A minor, ‘‘Scotch,’’ op. 56. v 
The great Mozart symphony was played 


| with remarkable care, clearness and ele- 
| gance. Its performance gave rise to many 


reflections. Jn the vast Symphony Hall, 
with the large modern orchestra, it sounded, 
so far as. mere material sound was con- 
cerned, ugly. Under the present conditions 
of concert-giving the world over, I believe 
the jill-sounding of Mozart’s orchestral 
works is regarded as unfortunate but in- 
In point of fact, however, the 

Saturday night was not all 
equally disagreeable to listen to, for, while 
the first movement, the minuet, and the 
finale sounded harsh, the andante, played 
' with muted strings, sounded very beautiful 
‘indeed. Is it not possible that if, in the 


_to play less loudly than they now always 


do, the resulting tone would be more so- 
norous? Even if, in our over large halls, 
the tone should sound thin, would not the 
effect nearer approach what Mozart had 
in mind? It is certainly lamentable that 
mere physical conditions should make a 
beautiful performance like that of Satur- 
day evening go for naught. 

Another interesting experiment would be 
to play this Jupiter symphony with all the 
strenuousness that an orchestra would put 
into a symphonic poem by Richard Strauss. 
It seems to be a fate of composers to have 
their works, if they live, performed in a 
spirit quite opposed to that which the com- 
poser wished. Take the case of Italian 
opera. Donizetti’s ‘‘Lucia’’ was written with 
the chief role for tenor, Lucia being but a 


secondary part, always sung by a dramatic | 


soprano. In present day performances, at 
all events in America, the tenor is left but 
little to do, and Lucia is always sung by a 
light coloratura soprano. WRossin:’s tragic 
operas, now and again revived to give a 
light soprano an opportunity to d’ .play her 
agility, were meant to be sung dr: atically, 
with full voice, and they made such de- 
mands on the voice that they were pro- 
nounced unsingable, as, twenty years ago, 
were the ‘‘Ring’’ and ‘‘Tristan’’. The dra- 
matic effect to be made by operas of this 
school when sung as the composers meant 
them to be sung, is known to all who have 
heard Franceschina Prevosti sing Lucia, 
or, better still, Lilli Lehmann in ‘‘Norma”. 

To return to Mozart, one rarely reads 
nowadays a mention of his works without 
finding them described in the terms flow- | 
ingly graceful, naive, charming, playful. 
All these qualit! he shows by turns, 
but it does not seem credible that the man 
who, in 1787, wrote the quartet at the be- 
ginning of ‘“‘Don Giovanni,’’ with the death 
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| play. 
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r rar write Cites symphonies. in whi¢ 
| was content to be merely graceful, | 


or even calmly beautiful. It is bay 
in accordance with his state of devele Bes ; * 


| at that time, that he should write, ot at 


the means at his command, but, to_be 1 ru: 
in the idiom of the period, all he fe me ‘i 
jey, pathos and passion, It might mi not 
Jo at all, but interesting it certainly would - 
be to ‘hear a performance of the -s 8 
C major symphony that was not only =e i a 
cal, but deeply emotional. An emin: 
Chaucer scholar has stated’ that no one 
can in the least appreciate Chaucer nti] 
Chaucer’s idiom has ceased to strike hi 
as quaint. It seems to me the case of Mo-. 
zart is similar. Until one can give ( Vv Po 
thinking of Mozart’s greatest works as 
merely graceful and beautiful, one ‘is far 
from appreciating to the full Mozart's eat- 
ness. ‘aad 
After the symphony came the Tehai- 
kovsky pianoforte concerto fn B-flat minor, 
played by Mr. Josef Slivinski. Mr. Sliv- 
inski displayed a great technique distin-_ 
guished by beautiful tone; he played musi- 
cally, with refined phrasing and delicate 
nuances, but the Tchaikovsky concerto 
is not for him. This overwhelming work 
should in these days be played only by a 
pianist“of tremendous temperament sand 
enormous physical strength. The opening: 
chords should absolutely crash out above. 
the theme in the orchestra. Here and ‘in 
the great theme near the end the pianist 
was overweighted. Mr. Slivinskl igs a 


| player, however, whom it wih be interesting 


to hear in recital. 
thusiasm, 
called. | 
The concert ended with a brilliant pee 
formance of Mendelssohn’s A minor sym- 
phony. Next week Mr. Otto Roth will 
This is the programme of the con- 


He aroused great en-— 
being three times stormily gal 


Godard, Concerto Romantique for vi 

Schubert, Fantastie in F minor (orchest ee 

ted by Felix Mottl); Taneiew, Symphon 
No. 1. (First time.) R. R.¢ BY 


+ +tT 


The latest Polish pianist is still more. Bice 
turesque than his compatriot at the pie 
forte, Paderewski. Even as to the ma. tte: or 
of hair, Slivinski is the more wonderful @ 
more effective artistically. In climaxe 
the great Chopin polonaise, the perfo ner Pe 
face is fairly lost to view in the storm, an , : 
it is for the most part buried as Rubinstein’ 
was when the head is bent over the key 
board. But the whole figure and the Gog- 
tume form an apparition from the Parl 3 of 
the first half of the last century—the Paria 
of Chopin and Musset and the ‘y a 
Gautier, It 1s a resurrected poet of the | 
Romantic revolt period—plus a sugseatlo cae by 
the Polish patriot Kosciusko, | ae 
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GERICKE’S DISCIPLINE. 


Mr. W. S. B. Matthews, the well-known Chicago teacher 
and writer, tells an interesting story of the manner in 
which the Boston Symphony Orchestra is dominated by 
‘ts leader. He says: “I have heard many anecdotes of 
Gericke’s way of doing business. For example: When the 
ensemble had reached what seemed very like perfection, 
the idea of playing in New York was broached, and Mr. 
Higginson (the Boston rich man and lover of music and 
his kind, who has financiered the Boston Orchestra at his 
own expense) caused a hall to be engaged and advertise- 
ments put out. Such was the interest awakened that the 
house was sold out a fortnight before the date of playing. 
The last rehearsal took place in Boston, perhaps on Thurs- 
day morning, the New York date being the following 
Monday. The rehearsal went apparently as usual, the 
programme being mainly gone through with and correc- 
tions being made from time to time. Nothing indicated 
that Gericke was less pleased than usual. After the close 
of the rehearsal Mr. Gericke called at the office of Mr. 
Higginson, and after the customary greetings remarked 
in his usual quiet voice: ‘We will not be able to play in 
New York on Monday.’ Mr. Higginson stared and thought 
his ears must be playing him false. Gericke repeated the 
statement, in the same quiet voice. ‘But,’ exclaimed the 
fnancial master, ‘we have to play; the house is all sold 
out, and we have promised.’ ‘I cannot help that,’ said 
Gericke, ‘we cannot play next Monday; we do not play 
well enough.’ Mr. Higginson is said to have drawn a 
long breath, and to have remembered that the contract 
with Mr. Gericke provided that he was to be sole judge 
of the readiness of the orchestra to play outside Boston. 
Accordingly he recalled the advertisements, paid back the 
money for tickets, paid the hall rent, etc. The following 
year, when the season was well under way, Mr. Gericke 
came to Mr. Higginson’s office, one day after rehearsal, 
and remarked, quietly, as before: “We are ready now to 
play in New York.’ The concert was duly announced, 
sold out and given. The result was a great triumph, and 
at one bound the Boston Orchestra established itself as 
the leading orchestral body of this country.” 
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with the large modern orchestra, it sounded, 
so far as. mere material sound was con-_ 


cerned, ugly. Under the present conditions 
of concert-giving the world-over, I believe 
ill-sounding of Mozart's 
works is regarded ’as unfortunate but in- 
evitable. In point of fact, however, the 
Symphony Saturday night 


the first movement, the minuet, and the 


with muted strings, sounded very beautiful 
Is it not possible that if, in the 


do, the resulting tone would be more so- 
in our over large halls, 


effect nearer approach what Mozart had 
in mind? It is certainly lamentable that 
mere physical conditions should make a 
beautiful performance like that of Satur- 
day evening go for naught. 

Another interesting experiment would be 
to play this Jupiter symphony with all the 
strenuousness that an orchestra would put 
into a symphonic poem by Richard Strauss. ' 
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Its performance gave rise to. many 
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finale sounded harsh, the andante, played 


It seems to be a fate of composers to have ’ 


their works, if they live, performed in a 
spirit quite opposed to that which the com- 
poser wished. Take the case of Italian 
opera. Donizetti’s ‘“‘Lucia’’ was written with 
the chief role for tenor, Lucia being but a 
secondary part, always sung by a dramatic 


all events in America, the tenor is left but 
little to do, and Lucia is always sung by @ 
light coloratura soprano. | Rossini’s tragic | 


‘operas, now and again revived to give a 


.light soprano an opportunity tod’ .play her - 
agility, were meant to be sung dr‘ iatically, | 
with full voice, and they made such: de-. 
mands on the voice that they were pro- 
nounced unsingable, as, twenty years ago, 
were the ‘“‘Ring’’. and ‘‘Tristan’’. The dra-. 
matic effect to be made by operas of this 


school when sung as the: composers meant © 


them to be sung, is known to all who have 

heard Franceschina Prevosti sing Lucia, — 

or, better still, Lilli Lehmann in ‘“Norma’’. 
To:return to Mozart, one rarely reads 


| nowadays a mention of his works without 


finding them described in the terms flow- 
ingly graceful, ° wrag al charming, playful. 
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The program of the Fourth Symphony Concert (No- 
vember 16) included Mozart’s Symphony in C, “Jupiter’’; 


_Tschaikowsky’s piano Concerto in B flat minor, No. 1 


(Mr. Slivinski), and Mendelssohn’s Symphony in A 
minor, “Scotch.” 

Josef Slivinski comes from the fair land of Poland, the 
land of exiles and pianists. Possibly the pianists account 
lor the exiles. His personality is romantic. He might 
have stepped out of a picaresque tale; he might sit for 
one of Hoffmann’s “Night pieces’: but this personality is 
backed by substantial qualities. When he was first here in 
1894 he was not heard with orchestra. Last March he was 
here with Winderstein’s orchestra and he played the 
T’schaikowsky Concerto one night and Chopin’s in E 
minor and Saint-Saéns’ in G minor at two concerts the 
next day. Last night he appeared with the Symphony 
Orchestra for the first time. 

His was a brilliant and exciting performance. Nor was 
it merely a reckless display of virtuosity. His reading 
Was poetic, romantic, imaginative. At the same time it 
was carelully studied; there was a fine sense of propor- 
tion, an infinite variety of tonal gradations, an abiding 
comprehension of the whole purpose of the composer, al- 
ternate subordination and predominance. Then there was 
unusual accuracy, clearness that was marked in the switt- 
est pace, the absence of even the suspicion of a difficult 
task, extraordinary rhythmic grasp. Furthermore. there 
was authority, tempered with magnetism. 

The audience was electrified. The pianist was recalled 
again and again. 

It I were a prince, merchant or hereditary, I should 
have two halls for concert purposes—one a little smaller 
than Symphony Hall, and better shaped—for the orches- 
trai music of the modern school: and a small hall, which 
would not seat over, say, 600 or 700, for the symphonies 
of Mozart and Haydn, suites by Bizet, old dances arranged 
by Mottl and Gevaért; just as there should be a small 
theatre for operas by Mozart, Auber, the delightful comic 
operas of Donizetti. (“Carmen” and “Lakmé” would 
sound better in such a theatre.) For the performance of 
these.symphonies there should be a small orchestra. and 
the members should be a picked body. Why double the 
woodwind and have the full force of strings that you 
would employ in music by Tschaikowsky or Richard 
Strauss? It is especially the great mass of strings that 
does injury to these old symphonies. The temptation to 
take the work “out of the frame,” to magnify it until it 
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SEASON 1901-O2 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


Mr. WILHELM GERICKE, Conduetor. 


Y. CONCERT. 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 23, AT 8, P.M. 


GOLDMARK, OVERTURE inA major. ‘In the Spring.” 


CONCERTO ROMANTIOQUE for Viouin. 


Allegretto moderato. — Recitativo. 


Adagio non troppo. — Canzonetta (allegro moderato). — 
Allegro molto. 


TANEIEFF, SYMPHONY in C, No. i. 


I. Allegro molto. 
II. Adagio. 
III. Scherzo. — Vivace. 
IV. Finale. — Allegro energico. 


(First time. ) 


Soloist: 


Mr. OTTO ROTH. 
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The program of the Fourth Symphony Concert (No- 


vember 16) included Mozart’s Symphony in C, “Jupiter” 


, 


Tschaikowsky’s piano Concerto in B flat minor, No. I 
(Mr. Slivinski), and Mendelssohn’s Symphony in A 


minor, “Scotch.” 


Josef Slivinski comes from the fair land of Poland, the 


land of exiles and pianists , ee Tar X 
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when the conductor is of wultra-n.odern sympathies. 
Neither the best symphonies nor the operas of Mozart 
are dull or of merely historical interest. ‘‘Don Giovanni’ 
and “Figaro” are still dramatic masterpieces when they 
are presented in proper form. “Don Giovanni” in a great 
opera house, with endless waits on account of clumsy 
scene shifting, and with Edouard De Reszké as Leporello, 
is indeed ponderous and dismal. 

An article might be written on the influence exerted by 
Tschaikowsky over Mozart. In other words less para- 
doxical and clearer, did the concerto of the Pole-French- 
man kill the “Jupiter” Symphony?,. By no means. There 
is a Grecian beauty of melodic line that is not found in 
the music of the feverish, hysterical, melancholy modern. 
There are unearthly passages of the woodwind in the slow 
movement that Tschaikowsky, an adorer of Mozart, no 
doubt often read and pondered. The suave grace of the 
minuet recalls the Mozart who danced and wrote for the 
ridotto. The finale is interesting, not because it is a 


“polyphonic marvel,’ but because it sounds beautifully. 


And all this music has such composure, in melancholy, in 
passion. Tschaikowsky’s music is the music of our time; 
Mozart’s is that of all time. 

Nor did the concerto kill certain portions of the 
“Scotch” Symphony, which must be ranked among Men- 
delssohn’s best—or least objectionable works. He is not 
here the landscapist of ““The Hebrides” overture, which is 
one of the most beautiful orchestral pieces in the whole 
repertory; but he caught nevertheless the spirit of the 
gray and the mist, the bleakness of the landscape, the 
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BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


Mr. WILHELM GERICKE, Conduetor. 


SEASON 


Y. CONCERT. 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 28, AT 8, P. M. 


GOLDMARK, OVERTURE in A major. ‘In the Spring.’’ 


GODARD, CONCERTO ROMANTIOQUE for VIo.uin. 


Allegretto moderato. — Recitativo. 
Adagio non troppo. — Canzonetta (allegro moderato). — 
Allegro molto. 


TANEIEFF, SYMPHONY in C, No. 1. 


I. Allegro molto. 
II. Adagio. 
III. Scherzo. — Vivace. 
IV. Finale. — Allegro energico. 


(First time. ) 
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) Bloomfield-Zeisler’s Second Piano 
Recital. : dake 


The program of the fifth Symphony 
concert was as follows: 


Overture ‘In the Spring’’ 
Concerto romantique 
Mr. Roth, 
Symphony No. 1 in C 7 Tanelieff 
The overture of Goldmark which was 
first performed in December is se]dom 
played in the Spring. Is it by way of 
contrast or by a spirit of irony that 


»» +. Goldmark 
Godar 


‘conductors are thus moved in selec- 
tion? 


While the overture is not a 
strongly characteristic work of Gold- 
mark, while it is without his peculiar, 


it is neverthe- 
less pleasant music which is scored in 
There is a _ little 
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espectability cannot save’ a 
neither can the exhibition of acquaint- 
anceship with form. Originality, depth, 
beauty, passion, and, above ail imnag- 
ination—there must be at least One of 
these qualities. 
make a symphony. 
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SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA CONCERT. 
The fifth of the season’s concerts b 


~ 


‘the Boston Symphony orchesira afford- 


Mendelssohn at the very beginning— 


they say that the earliest compositions 
of Goldmark were so Mendelssohnian ° 
that he destroyed them—and later in 
the overture there are Wagnerian har- 
monies; but the music is fresh, spon- 


taneous and agreeable. 

Mr. Roth has not played at these 
concerts for some time. It would be 
better for him if he were to be more 
before the public, for he showed last 
night a constraint that at times was 
almost timidity, and was only the lack 
of self-confidence that is the result of 
long absence from. the stage. He is 
well grounded in the technics of his 
art, and his lack of confidence is with- 
out real foundation. The concerto he 
chose is now chiefly known by the can- 
zonetta, which is a pretty piece of salon 
piquancy and elegance. The rest of 
the concerto is already old-fashioned, 
and much of it is weak and pointless. 
Mr. Roth played carefully and at times 
almost anxiously. To make such music 
pass there, must be abandon both in 
mie gat and bravura. 

The 
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symphony by Taneieff was: ag a writer of chamber music. 


ed an opportunity of hearing as a solo- 
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Nor does one scherzo | 


ist Otto Roth, one of the orchestra's 


most talented .violinists, Who gave an 
admirable performance - of Benjamin 
Goddard’s “‘Concerto Romantique.” The 
other numbers composing Mr Gericke’s 

rogram were Carl Goldmark’s over- 

ure, “In the Spring,’’ and a symphony 
in C by Sergei Tanecreff, a Russian com- 
poser, whose works and personality are 
quite unknown here. 

The Goddard concerto rightly holds a 
place of prominence in the repertory 
of solo violinists, and has been heard 
with much pleasure on the several oc- 
casions it has been played here, It is in- 
teresting to note that Mr Loeffler played 
this concerto at his first appearance as 
a soloist with the orchestra of which he 
has. so long heen a VApen member. ; 

Last evening’s performance by Mr 
Roth was in all respects a worthy in- 
terpretation. The composition is gen- 
erally of a cheerful nature, delightful i 
an abundance of melody, and withou 
being excessively exacting; provides 
ample opportunity for display of th 
performer’s virtuosity. Mr Roth showe 
himself equal to all demands in matter 
of technique, and his interpretation was 
marked by thorough intelligence and an 
expression of artistic sentiment that 
was very gratifying. The audience ap- 
plauded him with great heartiness, 

The Tanereff sympathy is the first 
work of that charcter by its composer. 
In Russia he is said to be highly re- 
garded as a planist and also eetearee 

s 


Played for the first time in America. symphony does not on a first hearing 
seem to possess any attributes of great- 


There are two composers of this name. 
One was, or is, a teacher of composi- 
tion at Moscow. and a pianist; the 
other is a wealthy amateur, who has 
written a suite or two. The former is 
the comnoser of the symphony, and he 
is now 45 years old. He can hardly be 
classed among the members of the 
young Russian school. He is too con- 
servative, and his individuality is not 
pronounced, He is most respectful to- 
ward form, but his thematic invention 
is not distinguished. The first move- 
ment is well-made music, but it stamps 
no distinct impression, except possibly 
by some passages of orchestration. e 
second movement, except for the final 
measures, is rather commonplace. Thus 
far the composer shows little or no 
imagination, and the anticipations 
aroused by the remembrance of his 
overture to ‘“L’Orestis,’’ which Was 
layed here last season, are not real- 
zed. Fortunately the scherzo is orig- 
inal and ingenious, interesting through- 
out. admirably constructed. The first 
tinge of what is known as ae Mpg ee 
an 
the tinge is slight, very — slight. 
The finale itself, which begins in 
march movement, is respectable mu- 
sic until the entrance toward the 


ness, 
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a distinct modern style, 


nor is its meaning at all times 
clearly expressed; but it is an interest- 
ing, well-constructed work; and its ad- 
mirable performance under Mr Gericke’g 
direction was rewarded with warm ex- 
pressions of approval. It is written in 
with broad, 
highly colored tonal pictures, and the 
several deliciously melodious themes are 


treated with great elaborateness and or- 
namented with an astonishing variety 


of brightly contrasted effects, taxing the 
full resources of the orchestra. : | 

The performance of Goldmark’s 
‘“Sprine’’ symphony made a heat gto 
impression on the audience, and ‘was 
perhaps the most heartily enjoyed num- 
ber on the program. It is a very me- 
lodious, dainty composition, rich and 
effective in its scoring and quite worthy 
of the composer of “The Queen of 
Sheba.’’ 

Josef Hofmann will be the soloist 


at 
the Symphony concert this week. He 


will play Rubenstein’s concerto for pi-+ | 


ano in D minor. The other selections 
Will be the “Cockaigne’’ overture by 
Elgar, its first performance here; th 
‘‘Manfred’’ overture by Schumann, ind. 
Brahms’ second symphony. ib pie te 
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| Keen. feeling for sensuous beauty of sount 54 


Orchestra - | 
The fifth symphony concert of the season, 


Saturday evening, had the following sharp- 


ly contrasted programme of agreeable 
length: 


Goldmark: Overture in A major, ‘‘In the Spring.’’ 


' Godard: Concerto Romantique for Violin. 


Taneieff: Symphony in C, No. 1. (First time.) 

Soloist—Mr. Otto Roth. 

The feature of the concert was the first 
performance here of a symphony by Tane 
eleff, one of the younger Russian compos- 
ers. He is a person about whom it has 
been difficult to gain information. Theo- 
dore Baker's “Biographical Dictionary” 
Succinctly states: ‘‘Tanejeff Sergei: Born 
in Russia Nov. 13, 1856, pupil of Nicholas 
Professor 


Conservatory. His three-act opera, ‘Ores- 
teia,’ had a ‘succes d’estime’ at St. Pe- 
tersburg in 1895.’ To this the programme 
book adds that he has written at least four 
String quartets, and part songs for mixed 
and double choruses. This Symphony in 


'C major, while hard to get hold of in one 


Sitting, is thoroughly interesting. The first 
movement is strange. Although written 
with a respectful regard -for form, it is 
built on such mere fragmentary scraps of 
themes, barring the second, which is really 
impressive, that it sounds chaotic. None 
the less, it makes a striking impression. 
The adagio, in contrast, is based on a long, 
flowing theme that might well be called a 
melody. This movement, while less origina! 
than the Others, is at first most pleasing. 
The scherzo is charming, and the finale, of 
a vigorous, martial nature, makes a stirring 
effect. Whatever else may be said of the 
Symphony, there is not a measure in it that 
Sounds like anything else. 

The instrumentation is peclular. Mr. W. 
J. Henderson has said, of the part in an 
orchestral score for Strings: “It should 
sound solid when played without the other 
instruments.”’ In this Taneieff symphony 
it would be interesting to hear the brass 
Played without the other instruments. It 
Seems as though it must sound ‘“*solid,’’ for 
in the first and last movements all the brass 
appears to be playing all the time. Instead 
of sounding coarse, however, or merely 
noisy, in the first movement it produces an 
effect of sombreness that is remarkable. 


The sound is often ugly, but the ugliness | 


intensifies the gloom. In the finale there is 
the same ugliness of sound, but here it is 
made to heighten the effect of the inspirit- 
ing, warlike themes. The middle move. 
ments are more highly colorod, but even 
here there is not the wealth of orchestral 
color one expects from a modern—and while 
the symphony is conventional in form and 
Subdued in tone, it is intensely modern. 

It sounded all the more unusual from 
coming after the Goldmark composition. 


While the ‘In the Spring’’ overture is not’ 


glowing with color like the “Sakuntala’’ 


_ melodious and enlivening, with diversity 
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These two works acted as sharp foils one | 
to the other: the one filled with the spirit 
of spring and a delight to listen to: the. 
other sombre, grave or stirring, but to the | 
ear harsh, dull or strident. tra. 
played both superbly. Pus iy 
Mr. Roth played with much finish but. 
with little warmth Godard’s F ‘Concerto 
Romantique,”’ a dreary, commonplaee work : 
with a charming ‘‘Canzonetta.”’ “ 
Mr. Josef Hofmann will play at the next 
concert. This is the programme: Elgar, | 
overture, ‘‘Cockaigne” (first time); Rubin- 
stein, concerto for pianoforte in D minor; 
Schumann, overture, ‘“Manfred;’’ Brahms, 
Symphony No, 2. R. R. G. 


THE SYMPHONY PROGRAMME 


An Unheard Symphony by an Unknown 
Composer for Today and To- 


Herold, Morrow Evening. New. 32. i , ay 


The Apollo used to. have almost. a 
genius for music out of season. Its 
May songs were apt to appear in @ Feb- 


} 
| 
| 
ruary programme, and a winter sere- 
nade in the celebration of an indeor | | 
festival in the last spring concert. So 


spring is to present itself as leaning 
against the knee, if not exactly in the 
lap, of winter at this week’s Symphony 
rehearsal and concert, which > 
Gericke will open with Goldmark’s ‘In 
the Spring” overture, This is a genial 
and cheerful composition, of course not 
So rich and sensuous in orchestration as 
his ‘“‘Sakuntala,” and aiming: to repre- 
sent rather the pleasant feel ngs of new 
life and hope and cheer that come wit 
the fresh leaves and returning. bir 
than any actual pictures of reviving Bis 
ture. After this, Mr. Otto Rorh 1 
play, as soloist, the “Romantic” violin 
concerto of B. Godard, which is bright, 
of theme and manner for its several 
movements, and the not too common 
characteristic that these movements in- 
crease in interest and in beauty toward 
their endings. <A Scotch critic, etter 
hearing the concerto played by oolf 
in Edinburg, said that the first move- 
ment was “racy and quick, but. made a 
fine end on’t.”. The adagio, beginning 
in D minor, gradually changes its inten- 
tion and itg key, and comes out in) F 
major, thus preparing the way a are 
canzonetta, which follows in B flat. 
The finale, an allegro molto, is eager 
and almost wild in its haste. Then will 
be played Schubert’s F minor fantasy, 
which Felix Mottll has orchestrated. so 
ably in a technical way, and with such 
& Sympathetic translation of the lar-. 
guage of the pianoforte into that of the 
band that his reconstruction has been 
pardoned and accepted. The concert will | 
end with a symphony in C, written b ra 
St. Petersburg pianist and teac er, 
whose name is written Taneilew or 
Tanejeff, and about whom it can only. 
be learned that he was born in 1856.and 
studied with Tschaikowsky and Nico 
Rubinstein. Foreign reports of. this, 
his first, symphony have not come 
hand, but Mr. Gericke must: have had — 
good accounts of it or he would not be 
performing it. i 





ee 


Not even the sreat football game made 
any appreciable difference in the attend- 
ance on the symphony concert, and the 
audience of Saturday was ag apprecia- 
tive, as large and as representative as 
usual. Yet the programme was by no 
means one of the Strongest of the season 
—there were even a few moments of 
dulness during the evening. 

The first number was the sweetly pas- 
toral “Spring” overture by Goldmark. 
They had a different kina of Spring in 
Vienna from that which we suffer from 
in New England: instead of a “‘mustard- 
_plaster-motive” or gq ‘‘cough-lozenge- 
/ figure’, one hears pipings and warblines 
while ea 
“Spring unlocks the flowers, to paint the 

laughing soil.” 

Apart from this direct charm 
is a reasonable Cegree of the logic and 
intellectuality which the musician de- 
mands, in the work, and the develop- 
ment of the opening figures is very in- 
teresting. 

Far less interesting was the Concerto 
Romantique, by Codard, which followed. 
One is always a little afraid of a com- 
position marked “Romantique”; it gen- 
erally means that the composer ts roing 
to substitute maundering for symmetry, 
that he is going to throw musical form 
overboard, and that he is going to con- 
fide his sorrows to us as a loquacious 
invalid docs his ailments. 

The work did not quite realize all our 
forebodings, but it was Spasmodic ina 
large decree nevertheless, and was onlv 
Saved from ‘utter inanition by a dance 
tune (a species of classical two-step) 
Which ended ihe proceedings with an 
inordinate amount of Syncopation. It is 
possible that we are doing Godard an 


there 


injustice: such a work te be at all ef- | 


fective must have an elasticity and 
“abandon” that gives it almost an im- 
provisational character, and just this 
Was lacking on this occasion; Mr. Roth 
Played the golo violin part correctly, 
but timidiv; there was as much rigidity 
in his work as if he had been vaccinat- 
ed on his bow arm. But at the end he 
made an excellent effort with the dance 
tune aforesaid, and. as he is deservedly 
@ great favorite with musical Bostoni- 
ee he was recalled with sufficient fer- 
vor. . 

- And now followed another specimen 
of “New Russia” in music. 

Russian composers are harking back 
to their old national music with a good 
‘result; their motto is “Para Domoi’-— 
“Let us get Home’—that is, let us give 
up imitating foreign fashions and be- 
come our national selves. When musical 
|Russia has learned this lesson she will 
'prohably take the lead in our art. 
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; Bees 
Symphony Concert — Tancich’s 
Symphony and Example cf the 
_ Russian School. | 


The work began with a 
furious skein of discords which the 
composer could not disentangle, where- 
fore he finally cut the Gordian knot 
without troubling himself about har- 
monic rules. Taneieff is evitently a 
perturbed wine, still fermenting, not yet 
settled or clear, but already showing 
to warrant waiting for 


Much there was in tha Adagio that 
seemed exalted and warnest, but it was 
vague, irregular and spesmodic. The 
tune was as difficult to follow as a foot- 
ball in play. Once the clarinet broke 
through the line for a dash of twenty 
bars, and this hrought the iune well 
into the woodwind’s territory: the cello 
got the tune, fumbled it. and the harn 
at once dropped on it. ‘There was zo00d 
interference at this stage by the contra- 
basses, and the strings seemed to he 
having rather the best of it. when the 
Cobos got around the end and quickiy 
passed the tune to the flute, which, 


| Fowever, was at once tackled by the 
violins. 


After this, by mass play, the strings 
fsained five measures, when by a skilful 
manoeuvre the horn got the tune and 
carried it to a touchdown, after which 
the viclins kicked a goal in the highest 
position, and the woodwind was de- 
feated. 

Cne must pay tribute to the excellence 
of the horn playing and also acknowl- 
eage that there Were moments of real 
beauty in the slow movement. But the 


Scherzo was the most original bit of the | 


work, and if Taneieff had been personal- 
ly acquainted with M. Longy. he could 
not have favared him more than with 
that dainty ohoe phrase that is the core 
of the movement. Cencise, original and 
tuneful, the Scherzo ought to have a 
second hearing by itself. 

The finale, too, is an inspiring move- 
ment. Its chief theme is martial in. 
the most effective manner, and the peal 
of the trumpet is present from the very 
beginning. <A little later the Russian 
is seratched and the Tartar vevealed 
in some scoring that is magnificently 
The orchestration of the two 
masterly, entirely 
modern without being strained or la- 
bored, and one can compliment the 
composer in having some respect for the 
traditions of musical form, for 
work is by no means a shapeless hotch- 
potch such as modern composers’ too 
often indulge in. But the ecda, the 
final outburst. was pure bombast; the 
efforts of the man who tried to lift 
himself by his own coat-collar, of the 


toad who tried to swell into an ox, paled 


beside this attempt to paralyze the au- 
dience by unheard-of grandeur: itt was 
the peroration of a fourth of July 
Louis C. Elson. 
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Sonances without any resolutions are | 
unfortunately not at all new to the mod- | 
ern concert room, and the mastery of |) 
these shadows of music, such as is dis. |) 
played in Tschaikowsky’s works, was fi 
not evidenced, 
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First American Production 


Taneieff’s Symphony. 
Hera 


Ugly Dissonances, but Yet' with 
Reauty—Mrs. Bloomfield-Zeisler’s 
Second Recital More Fascinating 
Than the First. ; 
It is not always easy, nor is it often 
prudent, to pass judgment after a single 
hearing upon a ecomposition of sym- 
phonic dimensions written by a knowa 
author, whose manner of thought and 


lished themselves. But only rash self- 
confidence would undertake to speak 
definitely of such a composition coming 
from an almost unknown writer, of 
whose personality, environment, views 
of life and art, and habits of expression 
little had been said or shown. Our com- 
ments, therefore, upon Taneieff's first 
symphony, presented last night by Mr. 


Gericke for the first time in this coun- - 


try, must.be taken rather as impressions 
than as convictions. It is its author’s 


twelfth numbered work, which indicates ! 


that, however much the modern Russian 
musiciany may think to have passed be- 
yond the classic forms, they are still 


irresistibly drawn to adopt them when ’ 


they have something important to say 
and have gained proficiency enough in 
art to use those forms appropriately af- 
ter they have adopted them. This sym- 
Phony is reasonable and logical enough 


‘in the choice and disposition of its move- 


ments into an allegro molto, @n adagio, 
@ scherzo vivace and a final allegro 
energico, and its development regards 
the conventional system. It is certainly 


very modern music—of that class which | 
sets every instrument agoing and keeps | 


them at it continuously and for all they 
are worth, which has sudden, abrupt 
changes of tonality; irregular progres- 
Sions which seem to be made merely for 
oddity’s sake, wild and ugly dissonances 


and instrumentalcombinations so bizarre 
that they sound almost as if they had 
ween hit upon by ignorant chance, yet 
with incidental light, beauty, richness 
and appealing simplicity. 

The first movement is rude and stren- 
uous, suggestive in its temper and the 
snarling cries of the bass tuba, which 
are frequent in it, of the dragon scene 
in Siegfried. It might almost represent 
“the rending and upheaval of all na- 
ture’ suggested through the storm in 
‘David Copperfield,’ or the earthquake- 
like struggling of a giant hound wres- 
tling for freedom against his chains. 
Yet it has peaceful, restful movements 


—— Wevy,24.1q01- 


Paneieff must have read 


Very Modern Music with Wild and | 
‘fluence him. The finale returns close to 


, . | orchestra played with 
use of language have already estab Perea” inthteat and: enduragaay aul 


style. 


| Overture, ‘‘Cockaigne’’ 


| with soft strains in a sally of the olari-. 
‘net, goon loses its peaceful char- 
eter and beats on turbulently al t 
| 9 its end, which comes gently in me A 
| aca wind. The scherzo enters gayly 


Wagnerian harmonies of Ke 
nd lightly in a brisk cantering pace, 
and is so freshened by a prevalent 
wooden wind color that one thinks that 
his Beethoven 
so well that something of the spirit, if 
not of the phraseology; remained to in- 


tne character of the opening movement, 
especially in the harsh, bitter emphases 
of the tuba. But there is now a sense 
of triumph, for the higher brass pre- 
dominates over the lower in the color 
scheme, and there are cymbals, triangle 
and side-drum to. give vivacity and 
sharpness. But the same universality 


-of eager tone continues, and the same 


unremitting activity of all the band, 
until one cannot help being thankful 
that the symphony is so short. The 
unflagging en- 
Mr. 
Gericke kept them steadily up ‘to their 
work. But it may be queried whether 
he might not have afforded them and 
the audience some relief and done the 
composer no injustice by lightening the 
pressure and diminishing the volume of 
the middle movements. 

The Boston orchestra is rich in its vio- 
linists, so many of whom are capable for 
solo performance, that they cannot all > 
be heard in any one season. Last even- 
ing it was the turn of Mr. Otto Roth, 
whom the public know and appreciate as 
a sound student of good music and of 
his instrument, and a player who gives 
proof of sterling qualities alike as exe- 
cutant and interpreter. His tempera- 
ment is genial and cheerful, and his 
choice for the evening matched well 
with it. He had taken the ‘‘Romantie’’ 


 eoncerto of Benjamin Godard, a work 


which is erudite enough to satisfy the 
exactingly serious, while its fertility in 
melody, its grace in adornment and its 
revalently happy mood make it much 
o be enjoyed by the pleasure-seeker, 


Mr. Roth played It all exceedingly well, 
delivering with real charm the dainty, 
fanciful canzonetta which ends the firs 
section. His tone was unifermly hgh 
and pure, and his reading tasteful an 
refined. If to his manner he could im- 
part a little more enthusiasm and to his 
sentiment a more glowing bana a: he. 
would be stronger as an artist and have . 
a greater governance of his audience, | 

Phe only other work was the genial, . 
cheery ‘‘In the Spring’”’ overture of Gold- | 
mark, which was welcome in its hopeful. 
ness after the dull, raw day. Itis an ex- | 
pression of buoyant sentiment and no 
of seasonable figures, unless one coul 


find somethings suggestive in the ocea- 


| sional 
/an entirely different 


flutes. Flowing in 
form is. the | 
“Sakantala.’ It has still some hints of 
the sensuous richness which is so emi- 
nent a characteristic of its author’s 

It was well executed, but ma 
have been softened here and there with 


trillings o 


advantage. 


This is the next programme 
corececees skulgar 
(First time.) 


Concerto for pianoforte in D minor. .Rubinstein 

Overture, ‘‘Manfred’’ Schumann 

Symphony No, 2.........+eeceeeves -».. Brahms 
Soloist, Mr. Josef Hofmann, ’ 





‘In London Town.”’ 


1901-02. 
Allegro con spirito. 


(First time.) 
INTERMISSION. 


Programme. 
SYMPHONY in D major, No. 2, op. 73. 


I. Allegro ma non troppo. 


II. Adagio non troppo. 


OVERTURE to Byron's '‘Manfred.”’ op. 115. 
III. Allegretto grazioso. 


CONCERTO in D minor for PIANOFORTE and 


ORCHESTRA, No. 4, op. 70. 


I. Moderato. 
II. Moderato assai. 


III. Allegro assai. 


OVERTURE, ‘‘Cockaigne.”’ 


VI. CONCERT. 
SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 80, AT S, P.M. 


The Pianoforte is a Steinway. 


Symphony Hall. 


IV. Finale. 


SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


Mr. WILHELM G&G 
Mr. JOSEF HOFMANN. 


SEASON 


ma 
© 
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PO 


RUBINSTEIN, 
SCHUMANN, 


JOSEF HOFMANN, 





Symphony Hall. 


BEASON 1901-C2. 


A eet NE EY 


VI. CONCERY. 


SATURDAY. NOVEMBER 30. 


Programme. 


gta - Ms ' a es - i A “ oe eS | ELGAR. O\ }< Iz | [ I. a ockaigne.”’ ‘Th London rown.?’ 


(First time. ) 


RUBINSTEIN, CONCERTO in D minor for PIANOFORTE and 
ORCHESTRA, No. 4, op. 70. 
I. Moderato. 
II. Moderato assai. 
III. Allegro assai. 


SCHUMANN, OVERTURE to Byron's ‘‘Manfred.”’ op. r15. 


INTERMISSION. 


BRAHMS, SYMPHONY in D major, No. 2, op. 73 
I. Allegro ma non troppo. 
Il. Adagio non troppo 
ITI. Allegretto vrazioso. 
IV. Finale. Allegro con spirito. 


Soloist: 


Mr. JOSEF HOFMANN. 


The Pianoforte is a Steinway 
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The Symphony Concert — Elgar's 
“Cockaigne,” a Picture of London 
—Hofmann’s Return. 


The novelty of Saturday’s concert 
came at the very beginning—an over- 


ture by an Englishman and on an Eng- | 
lish theme. Elgar’s “Cockaigne”’ over- 
ture pictures London life in rather ex-. 
citing music. The word “Cockaigne” | 


(probably derived from ‘“Cook’’) was 
applied in the middle ages to an im- 
aginary land of Juxury, gormandizing 
and idleness, and the French, centuries 
ago, called the I.ondoners “Cocagne- 
men” hecause of their high living. Al- 
though the word “Cockney” may not 
have come directly from Cockaigne”, 
yet it comes from the same root, as 
may be seen by Shakespeare's use of 
it in the fourth scene of the second 
act of “King Lear.”’ 

Londoners always love to laud their 
city; as long ago as the year 1170 a 
Londoner named FitzStephen wrote: 
‘“‘London possesses above all other cities 
abundant wealth, extensive commerce, 
great grandeur and magnificence. It is 
happy in the salubrity of its climate, in 
the profession of the Christian religion, 
in the strength of its fortresses, the na- 
ture of its situation, the honor of its 
citizens and the chastity of its matrons. 
* * * This city is ennobled by her 
men, graced by her arms, and peopled 
by a multitude of inhabitants.’’ 


1} half century. 


| 
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With Elgar picturing London, and 
Charpentier portraying Paris, and@ 
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Strauss delineating Naples in orche: ie 
4ral music, is it not time that our res-" 
ident composers, Chadwick, Paine, Loef=— 


fler, Strube, ‘ed id genus omne,” should > 
write some municipal music about Bos- - 


road, bassos for—but we will not antici- 
pate the score. 9 


Reenter Josef Hofmann, whom Boston 


knew as a child, when he improvised on 
themes given to him in the old Music 
Hall, and who was then expected to be- 
come the 19th century Mozart. He has 


not exactly fulfilled the fond anticipa-— 


tions, but he has become a sterling pian-_ 
ist, modest and unassuming, avoiding» 
all the eccentricities which the virtuosi 
of today affect, so earnest and simple, 


in fact, that not one in ten of the audi- 


ence realize how thorough and musically — 
-heis. We are in the midst of a virtuoso: 


* . * 
The quaint old writer also informs us | 


that the city was distinctly musical, 
and that the prentice-lads and their 
sweethearts used to gather in the streets 
and make the whole night resound with 
blithe and merry songs. The London 
of the twelfth century might therefore 


have been a good subject for musical | 


setting, but the metropolis of the twen- 


tieth is rather too large and distinctly | 


commercial to be compressed into an 
overture. Nevertheless the composer 
has something original to say and says 
it in an ingenious manner. 

It is not too realistic: he does not at- 
tempt to portray the ‘‘two-penny Tube” 


“pubs”? on a Sunday afternoon by the 
use of the English horns, but he has 
given a good picture of the bustle and 
vivacity of London life, the passing of 


: 
‘unnecessary; the programme was long 


on the Tubas, or the opening of the | enough without it. But the expressive? 


| 


- ton? How would “Bostonia, a Symphonic 
Poem,” sound: Tremolo violins for east. 
winds, bass-drum, cymbals, _ kettle-— 
drums and gong for the elevated rail-. 


) . 


| 


epoch and are past the days of astonish. - 


ment, but even in our jaded state it 
means much to hear a piarist who is 
as sure as a rock, who does not ‘“indi- 
vidualize’, who gives an interpretation 
which students can listen to without be- 
ing led from. the paths of artistic rec- 
titude. ‘ 

The work was Ruvubinstein’s D minor 
piano concerto, a composition in which 
brilliancy and expression are happily 
blended, but which errs a little in giv- 
ing the solo instrument too great a 
preponderance. A concerto should be 


| first of all an orenestral work; this is too 


often a piano composition with orches- 
tral accompaniment. Mr. Hofmann was- 
evidently inclined to the side of reserve, 
but the slow movement was admirably 
played and the brilliant work of the 
first movement and the bravura of the 
finale was excellently performed yet 
without a trace of effort. The recalls 
were many, and they were thoroughly 
earned, ; 

Schumann’s “Manfred” overture was 


work was finely interpreted, the con= 


trasts betweeen the gloomy Mant 
and the lost Astarte being all that the 


a procession with a full military band, : 
the pranks of the ‘‘gamins,’” (a good . 


deal short of ‘“‘Hooliganism’’) and, for 
contrast, the wanderings of a _ loving 
pair through all the tumult. He has not 
Gemolished musical form in. creating 
these pictures, but gives a fairly clear 
presentation of the sonata form that one 
finds in a‘Mozart overture. The orches- 


tration is modern and full of strong 


contrasts, and the treatment is musi- 
cianly in the matter of development and 
coherency. 

The overture is a good addition to the 
English repertoire (which is not very 


most critical could wish for. The over- 
ture is certainly one of Schumann's 
best works and it is astonishing that the 
composer of such an overture to Byron’s 
play should have been able to invent So 
ugly a double canon to end it up with 
and should have dared to insert a re~ 
quiem, in such a non-religious theme. | 
Of Brahms’ second symphony, which | 
ended the concert, there is but little new. 
to say. Bostonians, at least, have come | 
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‘anarchist and using tonal dynamite | signify the passing of a circus process.| ©  seUNE Ss 
‘every second measure. The slow move- sion in a country tewn about as well, | & eg 
Ment is perhaps an illustration of the {Jt was amusing enough, but a disap-— e . 1 factory and evidently in kee 
‘ascetic side of the composer; but the |P°mtment to whoever had os ag : ] with || te author's ideas. r Ue 
Allegretto is one of the daintiest things. Ree lle mene which preceded it, | Josef Hofmann P ays t The somber tone of Schumann's | 
imaginable, and the finale 1s superb in | pianist a parently, fon N phtw oF tpe ; | Manfred,’ with the little rays of sun- 
power. The entire symphony was | kept well in with the procession by en. the Sy mphony Orchestra, {| tight interspersed by the image of ce 
‘played in a manner th t agin f th lol | " tarte, may not appeal to the genera 
, ‘ at reflected great ' §a8 Tose? Hotineo ore ates concert ecbidiaeatbichige public, but so far as the performance | 
credit upon Mr. Gericke and his men, Stein's shown SEE wie teminee pre a ; nk 99 |. itself is to be considered, words of com- 
the finale being better given than we concerto, a work of many fashions ena | “Boeeaceio” at the Columbia—“Carmen” | mendation are fully deserved, The 
pan remember aver to have heard. X- « moods, which Subjects technique ‘to | a he enced of tha bi that eased Me co catant siualite af the 
word of praise oug also to be most every possible test and tries both 0 pe nepeated a ¢ i0u . 
s | the dec , . . horn contingent of the orchestra, the 
spoken regarding the. playing of the the declamatory and the romantic deliv- P delicacy of the string forces in the 


clarinette and the trumpet in the sec- €7Y, Of the executant. For while Rubin- een, 
; stein could pile the Peli scherzo and the perfect team work of 
ond movement of the Rubinstein’s con- Ossas of difficulty in "exenitive doce Vocal or Instrumental Recitals in Bos- | the men in the closing part. The whole 


certo. Louis C. Elson. for piano, orchestra or chorus, he could work ines en in a spirit thoroughly 
| also write melodies for i n | ig W sympathetic, 
nstruments and ton Every Day This Week. This week’s program will introduce 


THE SYMPHONY CONCERT, On thrill with thele aoe Bomething : | qeperenreee | Charles Gregorowitsch, the famous vio- 
Yel 
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of each of many moods is i bs | linist, as soloist. The program will in- 
certo, and therefore it jas is rset The famous young pianist, Josef Hof-/? ciude the overture, ‘Don Juan,’’ Mo- 


that he so often preferred it for his own | mann, made his first appearance here } zart; the Vieuxtemp A-minor concerto 
. n , . ra We, 9 
Elgar’s ‘“Cockaigne”’ Overture | @tyoduction to a strange audience. | this season with the Symphony orches- |} for violin, ‘‘Ein Heldenleben,’”’ Richard 
If we remember aright, Mr. Hof- , _¢ Strauss, and Beethoven’s second sym- 
No It f th P mann’s last previous playing ‘in Bosto | tra last week, playing Rubinstein’s D phony , 
veity 0 e rogramme. left the impression that, while the pa il | -| minor concerto. The other program se- ‘ auiiihiadadelibiah 
| | lex possibilities of the keyboard no | lections were the overture, ‘‘In London y ”9 
onger offered difficulties beyond his | Town,’’ by Edward Elgar, for the first COCKAIGNE. 
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mastery, his gro 
Mr. Josef Hofmann, the Pianist, pressi veness had hardly ae Bi se | thme here; overture to ‘‘Manfred,’”’ Rob- 
Played a Rubinstein Concerto something for hee tea eae sel left ida ipiatang gor 3 seam Letdr calle 2 Mr. Edward ‘Elgar’s New Overture. 
His Perfor : evelop. ||. Symphony. ubinstein’s romantic w : 
mance Received Justly Latte chains ‘OF oars appears to be | is one of very familiar concertos in-! in Praise of London Town Per- 
Apportioned Approval and He It js eminently fine in buster, Pete: | cluded in the repertory of all solo formed at the Sixth Symphon 
Was Recalled Four Times, UB eb eys and evenness of tone and in _|' Planists and Mr Hofmann played the | ymp vy 
One half of th ntellectuality and taste. Put it does ‘|| composition before in this city about: Concert— Mr. Josef Hofmann 
5 7 € numbers on the sixth not go farther or penetrate deeper, || three years ago. Since then the boy has | . wwe DS 
symphony programme were familiar. Of softness an strength, it has all J — | Plays Rubinstein’s Piano Concerto 
Schumann's “Manfred”’ overture, grand, that can be needed; but it is to be borne | become a man and if memory serves | in D Mi as rae ay a 
erave, deep and sombre, its metaphysi- hind that softness is not the equiva- rightly, his development has_ been nh MOK TD wey VEC 1% 
eal severity only illuminat a oa sopoareess or strength’of in- marked, for his playing at the rehearsal The program of the sixth Symphony 
; ° y the y r. Hofmann is beautifully and concert indicated a maturity which | Concert last night at Symphony Hall 
peaceful beauty of the gently lumin _ Clear, refined and devoid of excess or . Mek: S an He : 
Gimiadh entood , ous | extravagance; but he. has not the || was lacking, naturally, at his previous | Mr. Gericke conductor, was as follows: 
pisodes, and Brahms’ second | warmth of pathos or of enthusiasm. || (interpretation of the work, That he Overture ‘“Cockaigne’’ 
Symphony, which has at last won its | This was particularly felt in the second | is a,wonderful artist is evident; but that | | (irst time.) 
way to the general heart by its pleas- | tania’ eae dag se is a persuasive ecan- he has not reached the limit of oe | ppt ns Peano sor piano.. 
ant melodiousness, its genial temper, its || color’ are. indicated “unmistakoniy ic eh nO en Oe ae a 
| 


He is master of all difficulties of the} The overture ‘‘Cockaigne’’ was played 
keyboard, his pedaling is admirable and | for the first time in America here and : 


hia rons in chords, single or double are] se" chicago last evening. Although the 
work is as near perfection as one is|COmposer is the author of ‘several im-_ 


likely to hear in a long time. The} portant choral and orchestral works he 
pompous opening phrases were delivered | has hitherto been known in Boston only 


splendidly, lacking a bit in force, per- | 
haps, but’ impressive withal. The ca-|>¥ @ few songs and. choruses. ie 
denza and coda were brilliantly played, | This overture. portrays Cockaigne— | 


and in the second movement the young | not the land of sloth and good cheer, 
artist gave exquisite interpretations of | but London town. It ig in a way the 
the gentler passages. In the closing | glorificationsof the modern Babylon. 


frolic mirth, its active vitality and its ||.What is assigned to the ‘cello 
’ e . t 
easy comprehensibility. The two works || Clarinet and even the shor : boot 
pg Sea smoothly delivered and with unity || ngering phrases of cornet’ or horn. 
of. spirit; but a still greater subordina- |} Yet his performance received a justly 
tion of the volume of tone at various ie ee approval, and he was re- 
points in the ‘‘Manfred” would have en- || Called four times, 
hanced the effect of brooding mystery The programme for the next concert 
Gnd haunting obscurity which are im- || {8 appointed as follows: 
peed in their wierd chords and groping jj Overture, ‘‘Don Juan’’..................Mozart 
oo dye : Concerto for violin, No. 5, in A minor... . 
e novelty of the concert was Elgar’s a Vieuxtemps 
py ertune, Cockaigne,” or “In London Ein Heldenleben,” tone poem for full 
in anit a, yom by spoke on Friday. déteghone ih. ‘oin D . ei ay eee Richard Strauss 
reg. eminent London fepettion, of Soloist--Mr Charles Gres eco ee tnoven movement a trifle more dash and anes. here is a little story that serves as ai 
it Superlorly symbolical and ; ti 1 Cty 7 eid | * don would have improved his work, | excuse for ‘the successive “mugica 
hilosophical, it seems t ae A Minty | || though there was little to criticise in | episodes. Lovers walk in the streets and. 
thin and trivial matter. Such inclde. 4 | his performance of this finale and the are impressed by ‘the activity of the 
as it purports to sug est—a stroll row | fortissimo passages at the end were jife.’ by .the throng, and they. realize 
park, @ hurly-burly 4 | children. a Rahat | thundered forth with telling effect. One | the solid, noble qualities that are un- 
ly passing band, a moment’s tran nile | great charm of Hofmann’s playing iS | derneath the froth and frivolity, MA 4 
ity behind an open church door me ‘| the modest and unassuming manner in turn into one of the parks and thin 
final retreat before the noise and bustle | which he conducts himself. There are more of themselves and their own 
of the streets—are too many and tan | no mannerisms, no affectations; just emotions than of London; but young- 
much for a composition so compact as a thoughtful young artist performing «sters play about them and disturb them 
an overture should be, and they are cer- ‘| his part without any stage trickery for by pranks and rude jests. The lovers. 
tainly not the stuff of Which absolute | winning plaudits. He was rapturously take to the streets. A military band | 
Music can be made ‘| applauded at the close of his perform- approaches and passes. They enter. | 
Dr. Elgar has written with a certain | | ance and recalled many times. ‘church. Tne organ is plays \ | 
Skill, and made a full and busy score | The orchestra supported Mr Hofmann ‘street sounds intrude. Again the lover 
which is rather entertaining, although | gloriously, and there was seemingly go into the streets, where their eri- 
the theme which is supposed to repre- | perfect unison between the band and ences are repeated. ; Ret Ree 
Sent the nobility of English character ‘| the soloist. The novelty on the program. Mr. Edgar by the exercise of coh- 
Seems to us little above common lace | _— was Mr Elgar’s ‘‘In London Town, 4, trapuntal ingenuity has escaped. th 
Altogether, the overture might fit al- tone poem, in which the composer pic-/| reproach of -writing merely detached. 
tures two lovers wandering about the ep sodes, loosely strung together, - 
city and interrupted at intervals by the | display of this enulty ig not sit 
crowds, street bands, etc. The overture of technical interest; it is. que} 
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one treabakk tree A oa wil BR Brey of eet : untal devices, and his instrumentation is. ib maar come sar pr pce rg apis ets. © 
oe Sally cA hci ela aoe yy movement cannot pe at too break- - masterly in most respects. rie iid SAN ante L r,. Elgar’s music starts out charmingly, © 
ae ait ‘ep ‘paging for the concert neck: speed. There is: no. vulgar: digit | a The “inilita -band” episcde was one of — with a gay, brisk theme most cunningly, 
¢ which this work was first performed display; the fingers:move as beautif | the liveliest bits of orchestral music that’: handled. The themes, too, of the sincere 
‘une 20, 1901) must have been communi- ly and surely as any perfect piece of | | hasbeen heard at these concerts for a: : : . : abbas’. 
cated us part at least by the composer. well oiled machinery. ‘here was a long time. Ths finale {s not as strong. Londoners and the love scene, are distin- 
‘The them s are fresh; they serve time when he attacked the initial note as could be wished. but all in all the 9 guished, while that of the brass band ‘mi SIC: 
erage Lor contrapuntal treatment. of a melodic phrase viciously. He has overture is a thoroughly interesting work; * is exhilarating. From this point, however 


The har c progressions are free and jin a great measure overcome this in- ene of the best vet hea | | | : neha’ 
effective, in one or two instances al- comprehensible fault. He sings now British composers "and aie tat ae aoe or we pated dias pa a yang pry a “abe 
most daring: The music is often pic- with more serenity and grace. ‘There repetition at an early day. + Sie ee, Sree atl: Ce ee 
popendve. tei merce ee Ei aey is a Gee DX ie self-conscious and “Josef Hofmann was the soloist and he| S°lute” music, an overture, or, more accury - 

1g on. +C' rritating. Yr. ofmann’s technie 18 a ' eat wei )iis Ree nee | ately, : has. 
pleasantly sentimental and without | delight and a fascination. His. perform- SS ee mee eer ee meee rear, | Oe that da nlicietoL. tect a 
passion. The church scene is perhaps | ance of the Finale was an astonishing 


of Rubinstein’s D-minor concerto, a work | much that is delightful—fresh, melodious 
the weakest, so far as any suggestion | feat of bravura, which shone with ele- 
S.ecnecerned. The ‘‘march business’’ | gance, brilliance. 


which he piayed a few years ago here | themes, treated with contrapuntal skill, 

with the Thomas Chicago Orchestra. MY. | ana scored in a sonorous eat rep bin 
8 exceedingly well Gone. The interest But Mr. Hofmann last night did not illustrative of Wondon, the “Coekaigne!” 
is maintained throughout except in the | reveal himself as emotional. Now by overture seems singularly lacking na 


meee A 


pie edt and Pee of ie Ip ae sre he | turesqueness. ‘The opening is indeed lively. - 
acks a sympathetic quality of tone. | ee 
Hofmann is one to admire, but his work + st PR gre but where is: there: @ sug i 
leaves no chance for enshusiasm. There -] Sestion of the din, the rumble, that, after | 


‘wes much hearty applause from the audi- | all, is what is most characteristic of Lon- 


Hofmann is remembered by many as a 
remarkable child prodigy. Today he is a ) 


where the composer is seen too openly || timentalism. Mr. Hofmann’s perform- 
at work, picking up loose threads, | ance was cool when it should have 
catching his breath, and preparing for || been warm; it was contemplative when 
the ceda. Here the music sags and | it should have been sensuous or pas- 
‘the hearer finds himself thinking of {| sionate. The melodic. phrases of a 
‘time, Space, reality, prudence, the last |! tender nature did not get behfnd the 
historical novel, his neighbor's hair—j| skin of the hearer, There. was no 
anything; everything except ‘“Cock-|\ acceleration of the pulse; there was 
‘aigne’—and Mr. Elgar. Nor was the'| no shortening of the breath; there were 
coda, as it was played last night, ef-{| no thoughts that took the hearer far 
fective. from hall and orchestra. and piano. 
_, But what a blessing it is to find Eng- || ‘There Mr. Hofmann sat; now he played 
lish _musie that is free from the blight || prilliantly, now he played elegantly; 
of Mendelssohnism and shows indi- || always modestly, conscientiously, and 


ar and Rh tah ake several hte. ef don streets? The church episode, too, is 
ie 6 ‘Manfred’. overture ant 1 | strangely non-suggestive, falling particu- 

'Brahms symphony are both familiar and : | ee 
| require at this late day no especial men- larly flat after the most remarkable fea~- 

tion. ture of the composition—the introduction — 
_ The programme of the rehearsal and!} of the band music in such a manner that 

Oe is wai oe ade gees rs it is not in the least commonplace. Pretty» 
'Mozart’s ‘Don Juan’ ov re, @ 1 , | | “os 1” 
iconeerto by Vieuxtemps, Richard Strauss's ib i pend gh tee 8 Re so a a te 

; , “Ein Heldenleben,” .tene poem (first | , | Abe - 

Fes Bie ee ttn. Pha eae yet ee praercrene BS girsm id Pree '|time), and Beethoven's symphony No, 2. |} ty, it does not compare with the last move- 
overture which are in the spirit of cer- || pou wore not moved He used: ‘black | Mr. “charles Gregorowltseh will be the j} ment of Mr. Kelley’s “Aladdin” suite, or the 


| | : you were not moved. | | 
vain ‘“‘Mastersingers”’ pages; the pranks || } soloist. accompaniment to parts of the second act 
af the Coun Londoners ight’ Be in and white; there were no gorgeous ay 


Nuremberg, and the “nobility” of Lon- | inte id eh were no delicate and subtle mh ¥ MUSIC AND DRAMA of Puccini’s ‘‘Bohéme.”’ 


| 
recapitulation after the church scene,,' emotion I do not mean gush or sen- pianist of great technical proficiency, 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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is it surprising that _ he After the overture came  Rubinstein’s: 

don is not antipodal to the prid ; igh nM esp" , | | 

| German as But this Pet y of the | plays without genuine emotion? | Re- poeee ls Ae D minor pianoforte concerto. Splendidly 
| perhaps merely én association of + a Genet hat he nag been playing ane written for pianoforte, this work is planned 
‘| SGockaigne” is in more than one way | Studvin Poega ea are ca dincee a Symphony Hall: The Boston Symphony |... generous scale)-and must be’ Baan 
(an oOVriginal, interesting work, a com- . . Pee ; ‘ Pt : ny vi 
"| Position of ‘tree -and full Tantasy. ©" | pelnAeygnea’ Gor the: preeneation for ag largely, broadly, with warmth and a full 
| . a playing the piano in public and. for The sixth Symphony concert Saturday j Measure of passion. Mr. Hofman has 

ae Josef, Hofmann played Rubin- playing it. The emotions are not fos- evening, at which Mr. Josef Hofmann was | made progress in a few years’ time, for 
em Pegg oo 2 pen wien ae ; ply by such Rrepere ne The Spagna soloist, had this programme: now he can play a melody without covering 
e e icago crchestra | that moves and thrill e a Sd Ned om #9 : i 7 oO, 

in 1898. He chose the same concerto i bitteriemat the lonetiness the eemelne, Elgar: Overture, Cockaigne, “In London Town. e with paar Dames see yee 9 pea asipry 
for his first appearance with the Sym- | the tragedy of life, and these come nat veh * une dh gcd amr es | q 4 ? 


phony concert last night. | only from experience and from’ knoWwl- tt and Craiicine Go. kaa ae for Pianoforte | with a hard, dry tone that had little vari- | 


r. Hofmann as a pianist is an in- | edge of the cutside world: they are Schumann: Overture to Byron's “Manfred,” op. | ety of color. In the melody of the second 
ee ne NOG. ne has Strength, | not to be found in the exercises of 115. .( movement he showed strange vagaries in 
rh » and, as a rule, a fine sense of | Caerny-or the etudes of’ Alkan, © _ Brahms: Symphony in D major, No. 2, op. 73. | regard to dynamics, and the finale he took 


pedicninet ay Si reg ge Ah a Philip Hale. ; Mr. Edward William Elgar, the composer | at so rapid a tempo that there was little 
aE a RI Annet SCS BL. CABS s ann | of the ‘“‘Cockaigne’’ overture, is best known | to be heard but a jumble. Mr. Hofmann 


3 . | i in Boston by his ‘‘Sea Pictures,’’ a series of has a commanding technique, and he also’ 
| | songs written for Miss Clara Butt, sung | has brains; he can do far better work than 

| on here last winter by Miss Lucie Tucker. By he did Saturday night. He was, none the | 

| | all critics he is regarded as one of the Eng- less, applauded with genuine enthusiasm. 


lish musicians of most consequence, and Schumann’s overture to ‘‘Manfred,”’ which | 


4 = : of this overture Mr. Vernon Blackburn | ¢,)}jowed, would have been enjoyed more. 
Bie. 2 ! wy | wrote, on its performance at the last | yore it not for the feeling that it was 
| : | Gloucester Festival: ‘It is a work of mar- changing a programme of agreeable brevity | 
ie | a4 vellous ingenuity, at times rising to a pitch | 1,44 one of uncomfortable length. Brahme’s > 
| Pat ott sat nf 


of sheer orchestral splendor that once more second symphony, in D major, finished the 


proves how seriously great :Mr. Elgar is % 

: —— , | , concert. Mr. J. F. Runciman has written: 
t by pip isk te 'when at his best. He has something 89 “l have t¢ ‘) . h tends 
43 gees | eo ie | pay : yet to meet any one who pretends 
-. The programme of the sixth Symphony PORet to be descriptive of London life in) eee Stes “gine ahoa -f yer : war _ to have received any intense pleasure from” 
oncert, given in. Symphony Hall last the lower quarter, and may be . briefly | | dee Pay mae . aver ae am i: Pech eS | a Brahms symphony.” ‘The audience Sat- 
‘eveuing, incluced Blgar’s ‘‘Cockaigne’ described as a succession of scenes, cr. fs ig A ag ag pat ipl agphaarhey ed +» | urday had every appearance of enjoying 
overture; Concerto No. 4, for pianvuforte Panorama, suggesting Iondon street life, | mary ending—and more need not be said. ; a par 
ana orchestra, by Rubiistein; Schumann's /0Vers’ romance, interrupted by pranks | The overture is supposed to suggest two | this symphony in D, and, indeed, if a 
‘“Sanfred” overture, and Brahms's sym- °f, Youns Cockaigners, a military band | ] Iki th h London’s busy | Person enjoys any symphony at all, it is 
‘Dhony No. 2, in D maior. . Speec me 8 Cine, Treat and return to Shiite: the sincerity and. nn nisiedeen of Lon- | hard to grasp why he should not enjoy 
_ The overture, ‘‘Cocka Ws Ed | . ae sf ?, | Brahms. 

Elgar, a rising En lish » ES ag | All these the composer has tried to de- doners is typified by a theme. The lovers this pope No Biseyini? gibery str Fn easy 
ly last evening for the. first. time inj 2@t in the overture by means of musical retire to the park, where, however, their | S0UnG@S So materially well as » no sym~- 


: . . R ~ ee Oe ot 
| a tn It was first performed in Enz- epg a bo al te oaee a ng ehh love-making is interrupted by the antics of phony by any composer is easier to fol vole 
jan mys 


der the composer’s direction or . except ssibly the graye, nde 
last year. The overture is sup-|2%¢ familiar with London life than those some playful little boys. Returning to the pt possibly y pondering, 


who are not. “Mr. Elgar’s overture has streets they hear a brass band playing, and flecting of the adagio. \The lovely. first 
| then they tthe into a church. But even| theme of the first movement, the fr sn, 
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' organist and sometime conductor of the - 
Worcester Orchestral Society, is a musi- | 
composer af some prominence — 


in. London, among the younger men, 
of cov rse, for he was born in 1857. He 
“has tten several cantatas, and many 
things of smaller calibre, some of which 
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most d ei te technique. It hasbeen 
fo Years as often Bugis 4 tha’ time, 
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w almost | 
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‘have been pleasantly presented to Bos- manure of the growth of young Hot. 


ton ty the Cecilia. He has also written 


orchestra and for some indi- Then will be played the “M red” 
vidua ana truments,. with originality, overture of Sonumene, of which Mantr 
htfulness and discreet technique, | listener must interpret the de 
himself, but which all 
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The program of the axth etc concert given in 
Symphony Hall last night was as follows: 

Overture, Cockaigne (first titme)........cccccvcveccccccwecccesvess Elgar 
Concerto in D minor, No. 4, for piano Rubinstein 
Overture, Manfred 

CD. « TEMS BO re calk ova c4s ose thes ove oo te kee eh 6 AiO s}rahms 

Mr, Elgar’s overture was played last night in Chicago 
and Boston. These were the first performances in this 
country. 

The overture, which was first played at a Philharmonic 
concert, London, June 20, 1901, caused much talk and shed- 
ding of ink, Mr. Blackburn almost waxed hysterical in 
his admiration, as when he declared that Mr. Elgar is 


| movement; uletude | 
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that town. Mr. Elgar, or the writer of the London pro- 

gram book, says that a little story may serve as connect-C?4PPyY OF disjointed. On 
ing thread. Lovers walk in the streets, realize the traffic, yether, nor does any one 
the throng, the chatter, the frivolity, and also the earnest- rely for effect. The con- 
ness and the nobility that are the foundation of life in ughout, except in the re- 
London. The lovers go to a park and indulge in personal ?¢; where the composer is 
sentiments and emotions. They are disturbed by what the directions say—seated at 
late Cool Burgess used to describe as “rude boys,’ who nd injures the coda. The 
are noisy and impertinent and given to low personal re-t easily caught, even by 
marks and practical jokes. The lovers turn to the streets, ussion. 

a band approaches, blasts the air, and passes. The lovers Pretty; not sensuous, not 
go into a church—possibly because it was the only place respectable English love 
that was open. There is organ music, but the noise of} 4 blush to the cheek of a 
the street intrudes. Out go the lovers. They see the same fhe church music is in- 
familiar scenes, they hear the same familiar sounds. This’ other scenes. The band 


of course is for a preparation of the coda. Then there is 
a sort of apotheosis of London. 

The work in many ways justifies the attention and the 
discussion. It is not always safe to take the opinions ex- 
pressed in the London Telegraph, London Times, Academy, 
Athenaeum at their face value. (Why, for instance, should 
any London critic see anything in Mackenzie’s “Corio- 
lanus” Suite, a tiresome, platitudinous thing?) It was a 
pleasure to find that at last the swan was really a swan, 
and not an academic goose. 

It was also refreshing to find an English work that does 
not reek with the sweetish, sickly odor of Mendelssohn- 
ism. Mr. Elgar has escaped bravely from the tradition, 
although he has written choral works for festivals and 
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music for the English Church. His individuality 1s pro-. 


nounced; he has many ways of expressing this individual- 
ity; he does not claim originality by screaming or by del- 
phic utterances. He does not work mole-like in the 
ground, after the applauded manner of Brahms; he does 
not give an imitation of an absinthian Frenchman im- 
moral in music. 

Of course when the program speaks of rude boys and 
idle apprentices disturbing the lovers in the park, you 
should at once think of the rollicking young Londoners 
described by Thomas Decker and other early English dra- 
matists: but as a matter of fact you look tow ard Nurem- 
berg and David. Here Mr. Elgar undoubtedly does call 
to mind by his music the merry German crew; and yet it 
is not by any melodic or harmonic resemblance that you 
exchange London for Nuremberg; there is something in 
the rhythm, there is the similarity of mood—it is all 
vague, indefinite, an association of ideas. So, too, you 
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spirited second theme, and the graceful) tormess 
‘third, form, admirable material for a sym- | ment seem question. 
-phony—and his bitterest detractors have ' Through the orchest 
‘never denied Brahms’s skill at handling | played admirably, if not with the greats 
his material. The exquisite allegretto even warmth of which they are capable. 
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“The dainty allegretto is as fresh and 


fragrant as a wild rose.’’ To some minds, 
this symphony of Brahms is worthy to 
stand by the works of Bach, for like them, 
it is based on ideas of great musical in- 
trinsic value, which are worked out with 
a reasonableness, a coherency, a satisfac- 


“THE SYMPHONY PROGRAMME 


A New Overture from an English Pen 
—-Mr, Hofmann the Soloist in a 


; - 
Weveld Rubenstein Concerto. 4. !% 


Dr, Edward William Elgar, violinist, 
organist and sometime conductor of the 
Worcester Orchestral Society, is a musi- 
cian and composer of some prominence 
in London, among the younger men, 
of course, for he was born in 187. He 
has written several cantatas, and many 
things of smaller calibre, some of which 
have been pleasantly presented to Bos- 
ton by the Cecilia. He has also written 


for the orchestra and for some indi- 
vidual instruments, with originality, 
thoughtfulness and discreet technique, 
his choral work showing that considera- 
tion for singers which is now almost 
confined to English composers and be- 
ing accompanied picturesquely, but not 
pretentiously. Mr. Gericke will begin 
this week’s concert with a recent over- 
ture of his, which will be found appar- 
ently quite in the class of programme 
music. It is called ‘‘Cockaigne,’’ which 
seems rather a foolish title, inasmuch 
as what it purports to depict or suggest 
might happen as probably and easily in 
/ almost any other large city as well as 
in London. The fundamental idea seams 
to be this: A couple of young people, 
lovering in a park, are disturbed by the 
clamor and bustie of children at play 
and look about them for a placider 
spot. The noisy music of a band adds 
to their disquiet and confusion, while 
an invitation to retirement comes to 
them from an organ through an opened 
church door. What thereafter happens, 
the overture will doubtless proceed to 
indicate. 
Following this will be the solo number, 
Rubinstein’s fourth pianoforte concerto, 
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No. 2, in D major, Op. 36. 


The programme is as follows: 
Overture, 


Strauss, 
for full orchestra; Beethoven, 


the player being Mr. 
who performed it here with the Thomas 
orchestra about three years ago. It 
may be fnteresting to recall that it was 
chosen by Rubinstein himself as the 


work wherewith to make his debut in | 
the principal cities of ‘his American tour, | 
pronounced perhaps the . 


It was then 
best thin 
purpose, 


he could have chose 
ecause it seems as i 


for that 


-_Mozat 
‘Don Juan”; Vieuxtemps, Co) 
certo for Violin, No. 5, In A minor; Richaj 
“Bin Heldenleben,” Tone Pod 
Symphoi 
R. R. G. 


Josef Hormann, | 


written | 


for his personal use, and sets out strong | 
and shining his greatest characteristics, | 


from his gift for the writing of song 
and romance to his skill in recording 
such executive passages as sound like 


the improvisations of a brilliant mo-. 


ment, and to his most strenuous and 
most delicate technique. It has been 
layed often since that time, now almost 
0 years ago, with varying ability and 
success, and it will be an admirable 
measure of the growth of young Hof- 
y Then will be played 
en W e played the ‘‘Man ” 
overture of Schumann, of which a 
listener must interpret the details for 
himself, but which all will accept as the 
composer’s summing up of the mysteri- 
ous struggles and sufferings of the hero 
in Byron Ss moody and uncanny drama. 
The symphony will be Brahms’ sec- 
ond, in D. Times have indeed changed 
since Brahms was so unfamiliar and 
so unwelcome, both to musicians and 
to dilettanti, that not only was. the 
Symphony orchestra pulled u 
times at the public rehearsa 


had not been done before, but the pro- 
sramme was changed on the Satur- 
day and the symphony postponed 
for further study. This present sym- 
phony is, perhaps, the greatest favorite 
of all, and has been given several times 
by Mr. Gericke. It has a graceful buoy- 
ancy for its first movement; quietude 
and melodiousness, with eculiar ef- 
fects of melody and color in the ’cello 
and the trombones in the second: a 
quiet, charming simplicity In the third, 
and a spirit of lofty cheer and noble 
gayety for the last. 
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is supposed to portray scenes in London life and charac- 
Lerize the activity, the frivolity, the depth, the nobility of 
that town. Mr. Elgar, or the writer of the London pro- 
gram book, says that a little story may serve as connect- 
ing thread. Lovers walk in the streets, realize the traffic. 
the throng, the chatter, the frivolity, and also the earnest- 
ness and the nobility that are the foundation of life in 
London. The lovers go to a park and indulge in personal 
sentiments and emotions. They are disturbed by what the 
late Cool Burgess used to describe as “rude boys,” who 
are noisy and impertinent and given to low personal re- 
marks and practical jokes. The lovers turn to the streets, 
a band approaches, blasts the air, and passes. The lovers 
go into a church—possibly because it was the only place 
hat was open. There is organ music, but the noise ot 
the street intrudes. They see the same 
This 


Then there is 


Out go the lovers. 
familiar scenes, they hear the same familiar sounds. 
of course is for a preparation of the coda. 
a sort of apotheosis of London. 

The work in many ways justifies the attention and the 
discussion. It is not always safe to take the opinions ex- 
pressed in the London Telegraph, London Times, Academy, 
(Why, for instance, should 
any London critic see anything in Mackenzie’s “Corio- 
lanus’” Suite, a tiresome, platitudinous thing?) It was a 
pleasure to find that at last the swan was really a swan, 
and not an academic goose. 

It was also refreshing to find an English work that does 
not reek with the sweetish, sickly odor of Mendelssohn- 
ism. 
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Of course when the program speaks of rude boys anc 
idle apprentices disturbing the lovers in the park, you 
should at once think of the rollicking young Londoners 
described by Thomas Decker and other early English dra- 
matists: but as a matter of fact you look toward Nurem- 
berg and David. Here Mr. Elgar undoubtedly does call 
to mind by his music the merry German crew; and yet i 
is not by any melodic or harmonic resemblance that you 
exchange London for Nuremberg; there is something in 
the rhythm, there is the similarity of mood—it is all 
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The program ot the dixth Sousiiaeae concert given in 


Symphony Hall last night was as follows: 
Overture, Cockaigne (first time)............cccccececcveweececeens Elgar 


Concerto in D minor, No. 4, for piano Rubinstein 


Overture, Manfred 


Berrnnmony 10D), NO: Bessccegacces: 
Mr. Elgar’s overture was played last night in Chicago 
and Boston. These were the first performances in this 


country. 


The overture, which was first played at a Philharmonic 
concert, London, June 20, 1901, caused much talk and shed- 
ding of ink, Mr. Blackburn almost waxed hysterical in 
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The overture is by no means scrappy or disjointed. On 
‘he contrary, it is well knit together, nor does any one 
scene seem to be hauled in merely for effect. The con- 
‘rapuntal network is strong throughout, except in the re- 
capitulation after the church scene, where the composer is 
liscovered—as the old stage directions say—seated at 
work. Here the interest flags and injures the coda. The 
attention once distracted is not easily caught, even by 

snares of brass and gins of percussion. 
WILLIAM C. CAR The love music is sentimental, pretty; not sensuous, not 
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Programme. 


CONCERTO for VIOLIN and ORCHESTRA, in A minor, 


OVERTURE. 
SYMPHONY in D major, No. 2, op. 36. 


I. Adagio molto. — Allegro con brio. 


II. Larghetto. 


TONE POEM for FULL ORCHESTRA. 
III. Scherzo: Allegro. — Trio. 


I. Allegro non troppo. 
‘‘Rin Heldenleben.’’ 


II. Adagio. 


VII. CONCERT. 
SATURDAY, DECEMBER 7, AT 8, P. M.. 
III. Allegro con fuoco. 
IV. Allegro molto. 


SEASON 
Soloist: 
Mr. CHARLES GREGOROWITSCH. 


Mr. WILHELM GERICKE, Conductor. 


There will be no Public Rehearsal and Concert next week. 
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The Symphony Concert—Strauss’ 
“Weldenleben,” First. Time in Bos- 


ton, Gregerowitch. 
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The overwhelming interest of Saturday's — 


concert was |. centred upon Richard 
Strauss’ ‘“Heldenleben’—‘‘The Life of a 
Hero’—which Boston heard for the first 
time, long after New York and _ Chicago 
have studied this modern bramble- bush. 
Mozart’s “Don Juan’ overture ushered In 
the nihilistic new-comer with formal beauty 
and sth century suavity, and the cacopi- 
ony was also preceded by a violin concer~ 
to by Vicuxtemps, which of course did not 
shock preconceived notions of musical 
right and wrong. Then Mr. Gericke cried 
havoe 2nd let slip the dogs of war. 

Heroes in symphonic music generally 
make immediate war upon the harmony 
teachers and contrapuntal rules. Even 
Beethoven made a hero (third symphony) 
‘Ainge the tonic chord into the teetn of the 
dominant, and storm around on dimin- 
‘shed seventh chords in a most impetuous 
manner; but that hero was a Stinday 
School superintendent compared with the 
gentleman whom Richard Strauss has un- 
chained: here not one law, but all musical 
rules are set at defiance; it is as new a 
music as Waener’s “Tristan and Isolde’ 
was when first written; and, like that 
work, it needs to be cautiously handled 
by the critic, for the poison of one age 
sometimes becomes the pabulum of an- 
Music has no 
permanent measurements, aS Painting or 
Sculpture have. 

Strauss has called his work a “sym- 
phony,” (the programme of Saturday 
called it a ‘‘Tone-poem’’), but the shades 
of all symphonists from Haydn to Bra- 
hms would forbid that term; yet it is a 
work much larger (45 minutes long),, and 
more definite than a “Symphonic Poem” 
would be. It is programrae music, telling 
a story with reasonable clearness, but con- 
cerning the formal divisions that we call 
symphonic. It contains more of beauty 
than is apparent on a first hearings, and 
those who listen to its measures half-a- 
dozen times over will discover a few nug- 
gets of gold in some of the terrible ra- 
vines and chasms. Yet much there is that 
remains hideous, repulsive and seemingly 
uncalled for, even after a study of the 
score or a repeated hearing. 

It is thematic treatment run wild, and 
there are about 70 figures which need to be 
studiect and recognized before one can 
fully understand the trouble which Mr. 
Strauss has evolved. Even after commit- 
ting these to memory we doubt if the 


“raison d’etre’ of such a work will be con- 
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cealed. But when one perceives the mas- 
tery of the orchestral forces, the wonder- 
ful combinations, yes, «ven sometimes the 
melodic fragments, of which this composer 
is capable, one is ready to shout—‘‘Here 
is a genius!’ and wish that he would 
settle down into steady habits. 
We cannot consider ‘‘Heldenleben’ an 
advance over the preceding works of the 
composer, although it is more ambitious 
and more complex; we cannot rid our- 
selves of the idea that the attempt to play 
in two different keys at the same time is 
as disastrous as the attempt of two rail- 
road trains te pass each other on the same 
track; and we still adhere to the anti- 
quated notion that all metaphysics in the 
world ought not to be allowed to banish 
beauty from a musical composition. 


“mate, 3 
| charm, and the obbligato by Mr. Kneisel 
'was charmingly executed. , 


_of as music at all. 
its weakest when picturing definite objects, 


pours out volumes of vituperation c 
his head. while the tubas, first cousins to” 
grunt forth disap 
proval of his actions with writhing anit 
mosity. a 
The work was given with a full e 
ment, even the two harps demanded by 
ihe composer being present. It had been 
labored at and perspired over by every one. 
in the orchestra, from Mr. Gericke down 


to the man at the.cymbals, and the great 
probably» 


applause that followed was 

rather a recognitionof difficulties con-. 
ucrved than a testimonial of pleasure 0 
the part of the public. Yet the second 
movement, the picture of the hero’s help- 
was not without seme definite 


oken 


Bnt the battle-scene is not to bes 
Music is generally at 


‘ without the aid of poetry; it must always 


remain less definite than painting or lit- 


erature: its true function is to picture the 


emotions caused by objects or events—not: 
the things themselves. If Beethoven, in 
his heroic symphony, which was_ inspired 
by Napoleon, had pictured the charge at 


| Lodi, the battle of Austerlitz, the parting 


from Josephine, he would probably, have 
brought forth a mediocre work; as it was 
he restricted himself to picturing the’ char- 
acter of a hero, and stimulated every audi- 
tor into evolving his own ideal. trauss 
discards the use of such a: divine stimu-- 
lant and gives us a battle in which Lyddite 
shell and trumpet fanfares alternate in 
noisy and dissonant confusion. : 
The movement began with a series of 
trumpet calls from a distance; the race 
riots that followed were something inde- | 
scribable—and the police were powerless. 
This movement would be enormously pop- 
ular in China, where this kind of racket 
said to find its best auditors. It was the 
worst part of a composition which the ré- 
viewer cannot but think, as a whole, 4 
retrogression from the best works of 
Strauss. ! 
The composer has evolved some new. 
orchestral effects in ‘‘Heldenleben,” he 
has entirely distanced Berlioz and_ the 
modern orchestral cclorists, and in so far 
he has made a success, but he has also- 
done harm to our art by trying to force 
it beyond its limits, and it is impossible 
to treat his battle-scene seriously. ly 
as it is. however, it is but right that our: 
pubiic should hear it once, or even twice, 
for it is a composition that marks eo 
Ultima Thule of modern orchestration. At. 
the end of the excellent performance Mr.~ 
Gericke was applauded to the echo, and 
we noticed that several musicians went 
home,—probably to burn their harmony 
books! adhe hooendgnnrt Li gl a still re- 
mains the modern musica ero. ; 
After the Strauss _work «Mr, Gericke. 
rinsed our ears With Beethoven’s second 
symphony, which cid not pale before the | 
ultra-modern splendor. The delightful | 
work, not the greatest of the nine by any. 
means, seemed to nut in a plea for melody — 
and coherency, and was finely interpreted, — 
the horn-playing in the Larghetto and the 
finale, an@ the bassoon and oboe work in | 
the third movement calling for espechad 
mention. ad 
The soloist of the concert was the omis 
nent violinist, Charles Gregorowitch (ae ° 
cent the second ‘“‘o,” if you please) who 
gave Vieuxtemps’ “A minor concerto, & 
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, Louis C. Elson. 
Violinists Prominent at the 
| Symphony Concert. 


“Pirates of Penzance” and “Cavalleria 
_ Rusticana” at the Bijou. 


Recitals oy Lilli Lehmann, Kubelik 
Klahre, Fox and Other Artists. 


The seventh Symphony program intro- 
duced Mr Charles Gregorowitsch as the 
soloist.in the A minor concerto for vio- 
jin by. Vieuxtemps., The remaining or- 
_chestral selections were the overture to’ 
| “Don Giovanni,’’ Mozart; ‘Ein Halden- 
‘leben,’?: Richard: Strauss, and Beetho- 
ven’s second symphony. 
work was played for the first time at 
these’ concerts. Although the Vieux- 
temps concerto tacks the pyrotechnical 
features’ of the Payanini and Spohr 
pieces heard earlier in the week in the 
same hall, the former work ranks above 
them both in musical worth and solidi- 
ty, for it appeals to the emotions. as 
well as to the ear, and gains its effects 
without relying entirely upon brillianey 
in scoring or prominence given to diffi- 
cult fingerings. Mr Gregorowitsch’s 
performance was admirable as a whole. 
He appeured’ to. lack 


breadth of tone in the somber, phrases 
of the adagio; but his finger wick was 
true, his bowing free from harshness, ‘| 
|}and his ‘cantibel of a beautiful quality. 
He played the so-called ‘‘violin tricks’’ 
easily and confidently, and, all in all, 
the soloist’s interpretation was consci- | 
entious, artistic and highly satisfac- 
tory to the auditors. He was warmly 
applauded. at the close of his work. | 
Although Mr Gregorowitsch was the 
Only violin soloist announced on the 
program, the part performed by Mr 
Kneisel in the Strauss ‘‘tone poem’ 
fairly entitled him to be considered in- 
dividually, for he achieved his usual 
success in the score for this instru- 
ment, which may be termed an oasis 
in a desert of volgen riot, for that is 
What the Strauss writing strongly sug- 
| Sested. Protably there are students 
and musicians who. enjoy this style of 
composition, but {ft surely must be 
from an analytical viewpoint, for to the 
average attendant at these concerts 
the piece must seem to be a musical 
curio of inharmonious orchestration 
almost void of form or suggestiveness 
as Jo motif, Evidently the orchestra 
Performed its part well,’ and Mr Knei- 
sél’s authoritative and deliberate violin 
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dainty violin passages of the scherzy 
were specially striking as examples of 


ensemble playing by this contingent. 


The next concerts will take place Dec 


20 and 21. Miss Pauline Cramer will be 

the'soloist and the program will include 
the following selections: Overture, ‘‘Hu- 
L “Oberon,”’ 
Weber; ‘‘Unfinished Symphony,” Schu- 
bert; aria from ‘‘Rienzi,’’. Wagner, and 
_} three excerpts from ‘“‘The Damnation 
| | of Faust,’’ Berlioz. 


sitka,’’ Dvorak; aria \from 


‘BIN HELDENLEBEN, 
The Coledaat’ Toa Poem 
of Richard Strauss. 


Mr. Gericke’s Lead. 


—_————— 


{ 
: 
‘Superb Performarce Under | 
| 
| 


Mr. Gregorowitsch, Soloist— | 


fofmann Again. 
(Fy Philip Hale.) 


| The program of the seventh 
| phony concert was as follows: 


Overture, 


Concerto in A minor for violin, op. 37. 


Sym- | 


PON TRAD VATE teins cika.s ss + Mozart | 


Vieuxtemps | 


(First time) 

Symphony in D, No. 2 
Mr. Gericke is to be thanked and 

heartily for the 
production and performance of Rich- 
ard Strauss’s colossal tone-pocm. 


“Kin Heldenieben’’....R. Strauss | 


Beethoven : 


It , 


was a pleasure to see that the audi- | 


ence recognized the strength and beau- 
ty of the work, the grandeur of the 
composer’s conception, the labor of 
conductor and orchestra, the high char- 
acter of the performance. Seldom has 
an unfamiliar orchestral work of this 
‘magnitude been heard as attentively 
or greeted aS warmly. The appiause 
‘was not merely perfunctory; it was not 
merely for a moment; it was genuine 
and long continued. Mr. Gericke was 
‘recalled at least thrice, and Mr. -Knei- 
sel was obliged to join in recognition of 


applause for the masterly manner in. 


Which he played the incidental sol 


‘passages. : 


This tone-poem, ‘A Hero-Life,” wa 


first performed in 1899. The first per- | 
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The hero is first represented his char- 
acter Is portrayed. 
him; they hurl authorities against him 
and his originality; the law and the 
prophets are’ quoted in opposition; he 


walks as one in a swamp bitten by; 
gnats and flies, while snakes hiss im-- 


-mate. At 
disdainful. 
Nor do in- 


potently. He finds a hel 
first she is coquettish an 
She is wooed, she is won. 


But the hero must 
Dim and shock and 
fury, The foe is slain. There is the 
song of victory, but: the world is still 
cold. The hero develops his soul and 
achieves works of peace. Still the world 
looks on with disdain, perhaps with 
alarm. At first the hero rages, but, 
apart from the world, he listens to the 
storms of nature, and waits his end. 


Again as in a vision he sees the beloved 


' 
‘ 


‘sonorous, lofty, eloquent. 


one and his soul leaves his body. . 
This program is not printed In the 


iscore, but it has been put forward by 


commentators who. stand the 
composer. 
It is a pity that a work of such magni- 
tude and character is performed once 
and then allowed to remain cn the shelt 
until another season. It should 
leara two or three times and within 
9 short period. After one hearing it 
is possible to give only impressions. 
The first section (The ero) is the 
most symphonic and perhaps the most 
conventional in form—if the word 
“eonventional’ can be used in connec- 
tion with Strauss. The hero-theme is 
not so significant in itself as in the 
use made of it. It is brilliant, exult- 
ant, but it does not at firs. assume 
heroic proportions. Later, in different 
forms, it is irresistible. This section Is 


near 


hero are admirably painted in 
tones. Flute and oboe cackle and gah- 
ble and mock and slander.’ “Tubas in 
fifths show dull, pedagogic disapproval. 
There is hissing, there is bitterness, 
It has been said that music itself can- 
not be humorous; but surely this music 
may be readily accepted as the scorn 
of low, beetle-browed minds, anid 
as a marvelous invention of the com- 
poser’s imagination. The section, “The 
Hero's Helpmate’”’ is not so successful. 
The coquetry of the loved one is too 
long drawn-out, nor is it particularly 
interesting. Nor are the love themes 
themselves of great beauty or distinc- 
tion. But the love-ensembie is tender, 
full of exquisite bliss. And how the 
voices of the adversaries enter, as the 
Evil One looked on the _ lovers of 


the 


| Eden! 


_. of 
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The battlefield scene has been severely 
censured. I confess I fail to see the 
reason. To say that a battlefield can- 
not be described by music is nonsense. 
Just as the Roman mime danced 
Iphigenia or Hercules, so De Quincey 
claimed that the Battle of Waterloo 
might he whistled—so that the hearer 
might feel that he was in the battle. 
‘Screams -of brass, shock: of pulsatile 
'instruments. rasp of strings, and groans 
wood-wind—do these suggest noth- 
» Are not warring tonalities here 
appropriate? The foe is slain. And 
what a wonderful song 


of victory—_ 


His foes sneer at succession. 


: 


truding ‘voices disturb their happtness.° 
forth to battle, The- 


ro 


be ! 


|} gance that suited 


| 


The foes of | 


t 
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Mite ten of Peace’, Guct eee 
's Mission of Peace,” quotations 
his previous works, but to him 


r 

ut doas not know these works, 
quotations seem as integral stuff of 
his musical weaving. Here are most 
charming passages of orchestration, 
passages that suggest moods in quick 
But again the  pedant 
grow!s disapproval. | 
So the hero quits the world. 
storm blusters, 
vaguely the battles of his life. The 
music takes on calmness, serenity. 
There is a sweet. unworldly gravity 
that reminds cne of Beethoven in con- 
templation. 
rises, but the hero 
love as weil as strife 
soul goes forth. 
but impressive, bring the end. 
It is easy to say that the 


and 


ous impression; that there are | 
plicable harmonic and contrapuntal 
passages-—-inexplicable,.on paper, 
the grotesque should mot enter into 4 
great art work; that the battleficld ts 
noise and confusion: but how small 


and impotent are such remarks before | 


this stupendous work. There may pe 


question concerning the wisdom of cer-_ 
with sensitive | 


tain detail, but no one 


the ~ 


The vision of the beloved | 
is through with: 
labor. His ! 
Heroic measures, oul 


thems | 
do not, as a rule, make an instantiate 1 | 
nex- | 


The. | 
but he remembers only + 


that | 


or imaginative soul can fail to recog- | 


nize and pay humble tribute to the 
granduer of conception and the power 
with which the thought is expressed. 
It may not be music, as some claim; 
it may be a new art; but it is Art, 
and Art of this nervous, crashing, gi- 
gantic age. 3 
* * ; 
Mr. Gregorowitsch gave much pleasure 
by his performance of Vieuxtemps’s 
eo: certo. Perhaps the chief feature of 
his generally admirable performance 
was: high distinction, a supreme ele- 
well the work. Nor 
was this elegance merely a ¢ 
polished finish. He was warm 1h caned- 
bile; a man of sentiment. 
free from sentimentalism or deliberate 
appeal to easily worked emotion, . 


> tg 
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At the Symphony rehearsal and con- 
eert, last week, Mr. Charles Gregoro- 
witsch, the Russian violinist, Was re- 
ceived with much enthusiasm, He was 
recalled five times Friday afternoon. by 
one of the largest houses of the season. 
Among those we noted there were Mr. 
and Mrs. Henry D. Burnham, Mr. and 
Mrs. Charles P. Curtis, Mrs. Henry M. 
Whitney and the Misses Whitney, Mr, 
and Mrs. W. V. Kellen, Mrs. John’ I, 


Gardner, Mr. and Mrs. Eben D. Jor- 


Mrs. J. Montgomery Sears and 
Miss Sears, who had with them. the 
Misses Warder of Washington; Mrs. 
Ww. B. Thomas, Mrs. Boylston A. Beal, 
Mrs. Henry 8S. Grew, Mrs. Neal Ran- 
toul, Miss Cheever, Mr. and Mrs. R. 
H. Stearns, Mrs. John Lowell, Miss 
Lowell, Mr. and Mrs. Alfred Wood- 
worth; Miss Constance Tippett, Miss 
Barbara Channing, Mr. and Mrs. Ly- 


dan, 


man Greenleaf, Mr. John P, Lyman, | 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert Heaton, Mrs. Ge- | 


rard Bement, Dr. and Mrs, Hall Curtis 
and Miss Stevenson. The orchestra is 


cold and: | 


and feeling, | 





f symp jonic f orm, til: ‘they reach a tremends’. 
fous climax. This music, consisting of im-' 
pressive themes worked out with enc mous: 
skill, the whole made to sound wonderful ly. 
well by remarkable orchestration, giv 3 an 
effect of great strength and beauty. = 4 
It is followed by an episode supp¢c ed: ° 
Suggest the hero’s adversaries. To judge 
from the staccato squeals of the flute , tne 
sudden squeaks of the oboes, the hisses of 
the cymbals, etc., these adversaries must’ 

j have been a pack of barking, yelping, snap. 
| Ping curs. Although contrived with a 
| cleverness, or, if you will, a genius but lit-— 
tle this side of infernal, this division of the 
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’ Philadelphia, Baltimore, Brooklyn and é rrr 


New York, with Mr. Gregorowitsch and Symphony Hall: The Boston Symphony 
Mr. Josef Hofmann for soloists, so there ; rast Oe ye ate pe, ta Sit His 


will be no rehearsal or concert this 0 ms 
week ; Mr. Charles Gtegorowitsch was soloist at 
. the seventh Symphony concert. This was. 


) ; a a > ) : i y . a the programme: ® . . 
. W ORK BY R 1( | H ! » Ny} Mozart: Overture, ‘‘Don Giovanni." 

» : | () | Main, the composer conducting, since when | blance of sanity coming with the reappear- 
A & | om 4 | it has been played in most of the European | 4nce of the hero theme, in minor. 


Vieuxtemps: Concertg in A minor, No. 5, for | 
+ a 
cities of musical importance. Mr. Thomas This grotesque mass of rasping noise is 
ane | Stilled by the sound of a solo Violin, sym- 


Violin and Orchestra, op. 87. 
Richard Strauss: Tone Poem, ‘‘Ein Heldenleben,’’ 
op. 40. (First time.) . 
Beethoven: Symphony in D major, No. 2, op. 36. 
“Ein Heldenleben,” a tone poem _ by 
Richard Strauss, had its first performance * fe 
in the spring of 1899, at Frankfurt-am- j Poem sounds like Bedlam, the only sem-_ 


* 


_— 


Gregorowitsch, the Russian Violin- 


ist, a Great Success 


acs 


The seventh Symphony concert given 
last evening !n Symphony Hall was in- 
teresting in many ways. 

' The programme presented among other 
fumbers a novelty new to Boston, and 
me that has been expected for at least 

vo seasons, the latest work of Richard 

‘ uss, entitled ‘‘A Hero’s Life,’’ tone 

‘poem in six sections. ‘ 

. These sections are—i, the hero; 2, the 

hhero’s adversaries; 3, the hero’s help- 

Mate; 4, the hero’s battlefield; 5, the 

hero’s works of peace; 6, the hero’s escape 

from the.world and the completion. 

. Evidently Strauss desired to portray ‘n 
music a hero of mental as well as physical 
#@trength, who tries to overcome the evil 
that is in the world and perhaps the 
‘World itself. The composition cannot be 
described in a few words, It is unlike 
such as “Death and the Transfiguration” 

or “Thus Spake Zarathustre,”’ and per- 
haps in many ways not the equal of 

@ither of these. It is scored for about all 
A: instruments known to the modern 
@rchestra, and to the average listener 
produces much the same result as most 
Of Btrauss’s recent works have done, and 
that is a sense of vagueness and mis- 
“Minderstanding which is oftentimes 
otr hened by the abnormal orchestral 

@Mects that are heard which are generally 

M@escribed by the term “noise.” 

/ Zhe technical difficulties of the ‘“Held- 

@Nleben”” were overcome in marvellous 

ion by the orchestra, the solo playing 


— meee : a 


by Mr. Knetsel being a feature. and these. 
successful efforts were awarded with en-} 
thusiastic applause. | 

The other ‘orchestral numbers were the 
immortal ‘Don Giovanni’ overture by 
Mozart and the D major symphony of | 
Beethoven. Both of these seetned especi- | 
ally easy of comprehension compared 
with Straus:’s latest creation. 

The soloist of the evening was Charles 
Gregorowitsch, the Russian violinist, 
who made his first appearance at these 
toncerts, playing the Vieuxtemp; con- 
certo No. 6 in A minor, a work which 
was performed last at these concerts by | 
Miss Olive Mead fn 1899. , 

The concerto presents few technical | 
difficulties fer the present day violin | 
virtuoso compared with many others of. 
the kind, but there is much that only a | 
master can successfully bring out to the 
best advantage. | 

Mr. Gregorowitsch played admirably at 
every point, his tone delightfully pure 
and sympathetic, with absoltite intona- 
tion and technical mastery, and one can 
remember few vViolinists of recent years 
that can compare with him in average 
all around excellence. 

Mr. Gregorowitsch received an im- 
meéense ovation, with more than half a | 
dozen recalls, which were fully deserved, 
and proved a worthy tribute to such a! 
sterling artist. 

There will be no rehearsal and concert | 
this coming week. 
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was the first to produce it in America, 
March 10, 1900. In December of the same 
year Mr. Paur ocnducted its first perform- 
ance in New York. 

There exists already an imposing amount 
of “‘Heldenleben”’ literature. Mr. Friedrich 
Roesch has written a long pamphlet, con- 
taining a poem by Mr. Eberhard Koenig, a 
sort of “programme poem,” after Strauss’s 
music. Many another writer has rushed 
into print, violently for or against Strauss. 
In fact, the commentators are all so violent- 
ly partisan that their writings are singular- 
ly non-helpful. One critic, for example, 
Swears Strauss is a second Daniel come to 
judgment, the very founder of a new art; 
another gravely and sorrowfully prophesies 
that Strauss will soon follow the way of his 
master, Nietzsche, to the madhouse; while 
a third, of equal. repute, protests that if 
the “Beautiful Blue Danube’”’ waltz, Liszt’s 
Twelfth Rhapsody, and the overture to 


‘‘Leonore No, 8’’ were all played simultane- | 


ously, the result would be akin to Strauss’s 
poem. 

The first impression made by the composi- 
tion is that it is by no means so mad as 
‘So Sprach Zarathustra.” 
Mr. Roesch’s pamphlet, Strauss. wrote 
“Ein Heldenleben”’ without any programme 
at all, as an offset to his “Don Quixote,”’ 
where he had carried programme music to 
its uttermost. Without going so far as 


is written according to the sonata form, it 
must be said that it all seems coherent and 
logically worked out. Whether it is legiti- 
mate or not is a matter of opinion, but it is 
nearly always possible to grasp what 
Strauss would be at. 
ing: ‘“There is no need of a programme. It 
is enough to know there is a hero fighting 
his enemies.” Friends of Strauss, how- 
ever, bring forward six titles to the six 
distinct episodes of the work: The Hero, 


| bol of the hero's helpmate. 
| the music of this solo violin (beautifully 
played by Mr. Kneisel), one would infer the 


According: to | 


to represent is 


He is quoted as say- | 


The Hero’s Adversaries, The Hero’s Help- | 


mate, The Hero’s Battlefield, The Hero’s 
Werks of Peace, The Hero’s Escape from 
the World, and the Completion. 

To come to details, the poem starts off 
with the theme of the hero, an impressive 
melody of noble sweep, that is really in a 
heroic vein. There are other themes, all 
more or less akin, certainly all of heroic 


« 


4 


achievements in time of peace, 


works, 
Some who maintain that “Fin Heldenleben’”’ 3 


. “*Zarathustra.”’ 


| 


Collecting from 


helpmate to be a coquettish sort of person, 
almost kittenish, so lacking in dignity and 
nobleness is this music heré. More themes 
appear, however, and better, and soon the 
music becomes beautiful and passionate. 


At the end there is a duet for horn and 
' violin that is exquisite. "p 


This ecstatic love-music is interrupted by 


 @ wonderful call of trumpets from afar, 
‘Then, with a crash of drums, begins an, 
episode to suggest the hero battlefield. 


For many pages it more vividly suggests a 


pandemonium, but probably the two are not. 
| far apart. 


In the score there are themes” 
to be seen, but in the turnioll of a per- 
formance it is impossible to distinguish 
them. All this blast and blare, however, | 
which undeniably is realistically suggestive, 
is but a preparation to one of the most 
Superb climaxes ever heard, for, at the 
eld, all this furious din sweeps into the hero 
theme, now exultantly cnanted as a tri- 
umphant hymn of victory. | 
This stupendously exciting climax makes 
the next division seem vague and weak. To 
represent the hero’s growth of soul and hi 
Strauss 
has chosen for themes scraps of his earlier 
thus bringing on his head the 
charge that the hero whose life he wished 
Richard Strauss, While 
melodious and beautifully colored, the — 
music here seemed much less purposeful | 
than what had come before. The last epi- 
sode, too, dealing with the hero’s escape 
from the world, was also hard to follow, 
although at the end it rises to a climax 
that in its solemnity is truly majestic. — 
“Ein Heldenleben’’ made, on the whole, 
the impression of a work of great strength, 
often very beautiful, often truly noble, 


sometimes ‘wantonly, hideously grotesque. 


The orchestration is always that of a great 
master at the art; whether his aim is to 
be beautiful or to be ugly, he cam do it 
with amazing skill. As mentioned before, | 
“Ein Heldenleben” seems much saner than 
But impressions from one” 
hearing are good for little. Would it be” 
impossible to repeat the work this season? 
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**A Hero-Life’’ Is a Gem of the 


Strenuous Variety. | 


eros 
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All Kinds of Emotions Aroused by 
the Different “Sections” of This 
Tone-Poem — Soothing Eifect of 
Beethoven as a Sequel to New 
Work of Richard Strauss. 

At the end of the 40 mirutes exacted 
by the performance of Richard Strauss’ 
latest tone-poem, “‘A Hero-Life,” one is 
Inclined to pull himself together and be 
thankful—like Douglas Je.rold after 
struggling with Brownine’s “Sordello’’ 
-—to the friend who wi:l assure him of 
his continued sanity. And this while 
there are yet ringing in Ris ears the 
sreat applauses with which the Sym- 
phony audience last night rewarded 
Mr. Gericke’s presentment of that work 
for the first time in this city. 

Heston always has on hand and in re 
serve a fad or a cult—or, as Mrs. Eddy 
would say, the “delfef’ of one—for the 
neomprehensidble. And then there are 
people—men of mind, experience and 
judgment, too—who have rushed to 
ecstatic extremes in extolling the works 
of this young composer, almost er ring 
out that “a mew created world springs 
up at his command.”’ 

Such a score—to the preparation of 
which Mr. Gericke and his men hed 


xiven unmmeasurabie thought and tail 
im many extra rehearsals—is not to be 
decided upon and summed up after on 
or two hearings. Indeed, it cannot al 
be heard at once or twice, and euvesseg 
ro its ere of meer and Tete 
Ons Of its form and style are t 

can be hasardea off-hand. 


themselves at 
least partially upon the attention, which 
is striving to seize and hold the one 
chief thing, that the section is done be- 
fore the average listener can be quite 
sure as to what he should hold fast 
and take with him as the one chief type 
to the end. 

Then come ‘‘the hero’s adversaries” in 
a mass of figures, now thin and shrill 
and sharp, like Hotspur’s stinging pis« 
mires, and again bitter, dark, sardonic 
like underhand and evil creatures, ang 
all harsh, gloomy, depressing and cloge 
ging in their character. 

Next “the hero’s helpmate,” a pleas~ 
ant, soothing, bland and hopeful sec 
tion, which suggests that the helpmate 
must have been not earthly, but rather 
a guardian angel, since the violin obbit.- 
gato that represents him, her or 
(beautifully and tenderly played by Mr 
Kneisel) soars always so far above ali 
the rest of the voices, which are evi« 
dently worldly and moody and in per 
ennial opposition. 


Then, rather politically announced 
Gistant trumpets, comes “the he 
battlefield.”” which ts a veritable curt 
of cacophony, and makes one think 
the reading of the riot act and Poli 
man Flynn’s application for taking ok 
Starch would be more to the point than 
anything else. Certainly no regu! 
campaign could be so headlong ana 
chaotic. No doubt this movement is 
meant to be awfully illustrative of the 
war to the death of heroism agat 
every violent and brutal! es 0 
iniquity, revolt and enmity. et, while 
admitting the composer's tremendous 
seriousness and the dramatic force of 
much that he has here prepared, no one 
with a spark of humor about him can 
hear these pages without finding in 
them an exasperating reminder—ws 
might aimost say likeness—of those 
“Down on the Farm” overtures which 
are to be heard In minor theatres. Theres 
are such horrible jars and jangies. ang 
such indescribable, inexplicable noises: 

Then, as if so exheusted wth battle 
that there fs not enough of him left for 
more amy - “the hero's works of 
peace” are depicted im a more 
and comfortable section, while the last 
division, broad, large, 
and stately, escape from 
the world and the completion” —of what 
is not said, but his virtuous and strenxu- 
ous existence is doubtless meant. 

The composition wil!) excite at once ine 


phony of Beethoven ‘‘came to heal the 
blows of sound,’’ to calm anv actually . Aigbe 
excited spirits and to dpavke-ghe ey cages louseley. E. S. Cullis and 
content with the true poetry of music to : : | 
all. It was also good to hear at the be- RE PR {3()2 to be added to the com- 
ginning of the evening a worthy render- 
ine cf Mozart’s ‘“‘Don Juan”’ overture, 
whose first bars presage the sepulchral —_—_____—__— 
doom of its tragedy, as the following al- | 
legro promises the cage and he at ; the concert given at Saen- 
id offset the terrible fatali- ; 
2 yaaa eng AMMSs enctit of the Holy Ghost 
The solo number was Vieuxtemps’ A 
minor violin concerto, which, while less a 
elaborate and assuming less Sage Re pa 4, “Cockaigne;.:50,- and nearly all the 
of his others, yet is written to splay i.e | oa ; ae ai 
the best of the instrument and to afford pene -y. The concert was unde 
a player facility for the exercise o is : a “inet on The 
proficiency. Mr. Gregorowitseh played it | oe «. Joseph J Drehe ees 
nobly and with true chee pe Baer oot Jin D minor f 7,244) Miss Louisa Adam. 
dignified tone, great volume, elegant €X- wry 4 on. 70... , ee A 
scout, firm, sweet cantabile and he the ict Holz. Lizzie Grode. Bertha 
cadenza splendid ornateness. a — ie “are eee Bale 
riched by true sentiment and fine re- ai. nia Weitz, Mary Kaiser, 
| serve. Though short, the concerto made r Anna Luthmers. Martha 
its mark with the audience, and Mr. is fey 
Gregorowitsch was recalled five times. Huekels. Marie A. Zwack. 
The next programme—after a week's 1 Lune Brogan aes 
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Overture. “‘Husitka’”’ 
Aria from **Oberon’ 


ffects 


[IISSION. 
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ion troppo 


Aria from “‘Rienzi’’. ee : 
(a) Minuet of Will-o -the- Wisps, 
‘The Damnation of Faust’’........ 
(b) Waltz of Syliphs, from **‘The Damna- 
tion of Faust’ . 
°) Rakoczy March. from *“‘The Damnation ‘Oppo 
of Faust” azioso. 
Soloist, Miss Pauline Cramer. 
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This was a singularly arranged pro 
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esa Hero-Life” Is a Gem of the} * 


Strenuous Variet 


Work of Richard Strauss. 


_ At the end of the 40 minutes exacted 
by the performance of Richard Strauss’ 
latest tone-poem, ‘“‘A Hero-Life,’”’ one is 
inclined to pull himself together and be 
thankful—like Douglas Jeirold after 
struggling with Browning’s ‘‘Sordello’’ 


«sto the friend who wiil assure him of 


his continued sanity. And this while 
there are yet ringing in his ears the 
greatsapplauses with which the Sym- 
phony audience last night rewarded 
Mr. Gericke’s presentment of that work 
for the first time in this city. 

Boston always has on hand and in re- 
serve a fad or a cult~or, as Mrs. Bddy 


would say, the “belief” of one~for the 


‘{ncomprehensible, And then there are 
people-men of mind, experience and 
judgment, too—who have rushed to 
ecstatic extremes in extolling the works 
of this young composer, almost crying 


out that “a new’ created world springs | 


“Up at his command.” 
Such a score—to the preparation of 
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Aria from ‘ ‘Oberon’’ 
‘Unfinishéd Symphony 
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The program of the Sy: 
as follows: 

Overture, Don Giovanni 
Concerto in A minor, No. 5.... 
Ein Heldenleben 

Symphony. No. 

This was a singularly, art 
pose to rebuke the obstrep 
Beethoven? The overture 
fective, futile outside of a 
Violin Concerto of Vieu: 
which there are long, biza 


ve | is. lll 
tot the first concertmaster. 


Strauss’ colossal work was loudly applauded. A nov-} 4 
elty of simpler and immediately pleasing structure and »— 


decoration has seldom if ever been received here so en-. 
thusiastically. | 

“Ein Heldenleben” has been carefully reviewed in THE. 
MusicaL Courier by Mr. Floersheim and Mr. Huneker. 
I do not propose to go over the ground. Yet I cannot re- 
frain from recording my wonder, admiration, enthusiasm. 
There are unforgettable, amazing passages. The sec- 
tion of the hero is surely sufficiently orthodox for the 
most hardened formalist. The musical characterization 
of the foes of the hero is a masterpiece of grim, sardonic 
humor. And those tubas which, as they say, give out in 
fifths the portentous objection of a certain Leipsic 
doctor to Strauss’ music. The first part of .the love 
music, where the beloved one is coy and coquettish, 
seems after one hearing too long, and—uninterest- 
ing. But there are beautiful measures in this section. 
I know of few such glorious bursts as the hymn of vic- 
tory that follows the battle. And from there to the finale 
is a succession of eloquent, sorgeous,- deeply moving 
pages. How wonderful the weaving together of the quo: 
tations from earlier works. The mood of the finale is that 
of Beethoven in contemplation, brooding as Buddha. 

In former works of Strauss there has been too often an 
absence of fundamental bass. The structure has seemed 
as in the air. This reproach cannot be brought against 
‘Ein Heldenleben”’; the bass is here granitic, as though 
it reached far down into the bowels of the earth. 

And why do some object to the battle scene? Why 
should not tonalities war one against the other in a por- 
trayal of the din and shock of the fight? Such music 
must necessarily be more or less panoramic, but Strauss’ 
music is much more than this. Years ago Beethoven's 
‘Battle of Vittoria” was produced here—I think by J. L. 


Hatton, with the advertisement that all the proper effects 


would be supplied. What do the gentlemen miss in 
Strauss’ scene? Cannon and the groans of the dying? 
Let them play neatly on the piano “The Battle of 
Prague.” But to object because this music is discordant, 
or because certain “modulations are forced” 

Whether a battle should be portrayed in music or not 
is another question. The ancient Romans had an expres- 
sion “to dance a tragedy” (saltare tragoedeam). But 
“saltare’ was something more than dancing as com- 
monly understocd among us, for the dancer made im- 
portant use of arms rather than legs; and this dancing 
was the mute action of a man who translated by his ges- 
tures the idea that another expresses by words. Thus 
we find Coleridge speaking of the pleasure he felt in “be- 
holding the combat of the Horatii and Curatii most ex- 
quisitely danced in Italy to the music of Cimarosa.” 

Slavish imitation will not serve the purpose. And I 
commend to doubters about the art of Strauss this pas- 
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sage from De Quincey: | " * 
“If aq man * * *~ should say that he would ‘whistle 


Waterloo’—that is ,by whistling connected with panto- | 
nume would express the passion and the charges of 
Waterloo—it would be monstrous to refuse him his pos- 
tulate on the pretense that ‘people did not whistle at 
Waterloo. * * * It is the very worst objection in the 
world to say that the strife of Waterloo did not reveal 
itself through whistling. Undoubtedly it did not; but 
that is the very ground of the man’s art. He will repro- 4 
duce the fury and the movements as to the only point i 

which concerns you, viz., the effect upon your own syIm- : 

pathies, through a language that seems without any rela-— | BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
tion to it; he will set before you what was wre | : , 
through that which was not at Waterloo—whereas any : 

i eg ae imitation, resting upon painted figures drest Mr. WILHELM GERICKE, Conductor. 

up in regimentals, and worked by watchwork through i’ 
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art whatsoever in the sense of a Fine Art, but a base me- 4 | N R 
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Mr. Gregorowitsch played the concerto by Vieuxtemps : j SATURDAY. DECEMBER 24. AT 8, P.M. 
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OVERTURE, ‘“‘Husitska.’’ Op. 67. 
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SCENE and ARIA, “Ocean! Thou mighty monster.”’ 
from ‘‘Oberon.’’ 


or 


eG ee a 


SCHUBERT, UNFINISHED SYMPHONY, in B minor, 


Allegro moderato. — Andante con moto. 
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WAGNER, SCENE, ‘“‘Just God,’’ and ARIA, “My life fades in 
its blossom,’’ from ‘‘Rienzi.’’ 


BERLIOZ, a) MINUET OF WILL-O’-THE-WISPS, 
b) WALTZ OF SYLPHS, 
c) RAKOCZY MARCH. 
from ‘‘The Damnation of Faust.’’ op. 24. 


Soloist: 


Miss PAULINE CRAMER. 
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At the eighth symphony concert Miss | 


Pauline Cramer was the soloist; this was 

the programme: 

Dvorak: Overture, ‘‘Husitska,’’ op. 67. 

Weber: Scene and Aria, “Ocean, Thou Mighty 
Monster,’’ from ‘*‘Oberon.’ 

Schubert: Unfinished symphony in B minor. 

Wagener: Scene, ‘‘Just God,’’ and Aria, “My life 
fades in its Blossom,’’ from ‘*Rienzi.’ 

Berlioz: Minuet of Will-o’-the-Wisps, Ballet of 
Sylphs, and Rakoczy March, from ‘‘The Dam- 
nation of Faust.’’ 

This concert, in sharp contrast to the 
last, was of a restful nature, being of a 
delightful length and made up entirely of 
works that have been heard here before. 
Least known is the Dvorak overture 
‘“Husitska,’’ written for the opening of the 
Bohemian Theatre at Prague in 1883. On 
its first performance here, nine years later, 
under Mr. Nickisch, the late B. E. Woolf 
wrote: ‘*The Dvorak overture is a bit of 
pretentious dulness, now and then abso- 


_lutely vulgar, and suggesting occasionally 
' the manner in which the dear, convention- 


al, industrious old Kueffner ground out 
overtures some fifty years ago.” It is 
difficult ‘to see just what he found in the 
work that is vulgar. Granting that the 
middle is vague and uninteresting, there 
are at the beginning pages of great beauty, 
the 


warsong of the Hussites, and later this 


same theme is worked up to a tremendous - 
climax, with a vividly picturesque sugges- — 


tion of the fray and stress of battle that 
Richard Strauss himself might be proud to 
have conceived. Under the sway of Mr. 
Nickisch we were treated to large quantil- 
ties of Dvorak’s music, more than was then 
entirely agreeable; it is regrettable that it 
is now so neglected. 

After the overture came the Unfinished 
Symphony. The orchestra played this 
classic composition as though they were not 


bored at it, as though it were worth their ; 


while to give it infinite pains, andethe re- 
sult was a beautiful, rarely poetical per- 
formance that was a triumph for both Mr. 
Gericke and the players. 
is! 


sumed the overgrown proportions of the 
C major symphony, the length of which 


only Schumann is likely to find ‘‘heavenly.”’ 


: 


It has long been the fashion to talk in a 
pleasantly tolerant way of Schubert's 
scanty acquaintance with counterpoint, tell- 
Ing how tthe poor, humble soul, 
his deficiencies, was intending to study , ———— 
with Sechter, when death ended his ca- 
reer. Counterpoint or no, who, blessed 
with the vastest knowledge of counterpoint 


to be acquired in 'the seventy years of man, | 
could change a bar of this symphony to | 


{ts advantage? In exquisite variety of tone 


color, what symphonic poem written today 


can surpass the andante? And in wonder. 


+, fully beautiful, 


expressive melody, what 


| eal 


theme being a phrase of an ancient | 


What a work it. 
And how fortunate that Schubert never - 
finished it, for if he had it might have as- : 


realizing | 


wel, je, 


this ropeantocy wan ir | Te 
sis. in 1866, the poorer nye’ ) ig 
Menestrel wrote: ‘The eighth Gewandiy 
concert brought two novelties to a hes 

a piece for large orchestra by M. 8S. Jai 
sohn, called Concert ‘Overture, ‘which: 2 
only a moderate success, and an urifint 
symphony by F. Schubert, of which 
fragments were exhibited, an andante | 
an allegro. These pleces have rece rth) 
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been tried in Vienna. .The performance was 


excellent, 
the concert was without doubt the appear. — 
ance of Mme. Clara Schumann.” 


but the principal attraction of 


Mme. — 


Schumann, incidentally, played a concerto | 


by Mendelssohn. 


The concert ended with three excernts 


, from Berlioz’s ‘‘Damnation of Faust.’’ The 


minuet justifies Wagner’s remark that Ber- | 
lioz, by means of skilful orchestral color-— 


ing, artfully concealed fis poverty of musi- 
ideas. ‘The minuet may be effective 
on the stage, but in the concert-hall it 
sounds worn. Far more charm {!s there in 
the ‘‘Dance of the Sylphs,”’ 
played with delightful delicacy. 


while on his way to Hungary. It so en- 


which was 
Tihe | 
_Rakoczy March Berlioz wrote to please | 
the Hungarians, one evening in Vienna, 


chanted the gentry of Pesth that Berlioz. 


cunningly determined to give it a place in 


his ‘“‘Faust,’’ and to make the presence of 
- go distinctly Hungarian music plausible, 


he arranged in his libretto that Faust, in 
the course of his travels, should pay a 
visit to Hungary. ‘This departure from 
Goeethe made some commotion among Ger- 
man critics, to whom Berlioz answered 
smartly: ‘‘I do not see why, and I should 
not have hesitated the least in the world 
to take him anywhere else, if it Would have 
helped my score.’’ The march also makes 
one wonder at what could be done in the 


way of lively pictureequeness of scoring, - 


and that half a century ago; again, Richard 
Strauss could not have done better. 


march was spiritedly played. : 
While not possessed of the voice or the 
vocal technique mecessary for singing in 


a large hall with orchestra, Miss Cramer. 


sang with much warmth and with a keen 
appreciation of how her arlas ought to go, 
This is the next programme: Weber, 
Overture, ‘‘Freischuetz’’; S. Bach, Suite in 
F major, No. 6, arranged by Felix Mottl 
(first time); Brahms, ‘‘Love Songs,” for 
quartet and 
Elsa Heindl, Miss Janet Spencer, Mr. Her- 
bert Johnson, Mr. Frederic L. Martin; A. 
Bruckner, Symphony No. 6, in B major 
(first time). R. R. G, 
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' ‘The programme of the eighth Symphony 
iconcert; given last evening in Symphony 
‘Hall, presented nothing that was labelled 
“first time,” but for all that, there was 
‘one number which has not been heard 
‘here since 1892, and there were old favor- 
‘ites, which made the concert most en- 
Joyable. 

_ The first number, Dvovak’s ‘“‘Husitska”’ |! 
‘overture, op. 67, written for the opening 


of the new Bohemian Theatre in Prague, | 
Nov. 18, 18838, has not been given in Bos-| 


. | 
ton for several years, and to many was| 
It is for the most part | 


@& decided novelty. 
based upon a Bohemian hymn melody, 
and is elaborated with much of the or- 
chestral: skill for which the composer is 
celebrated. 


modern overtures, it deserves an occa- 
sional hearing, and made last evening a 
pleasant impression. 

* It was a good thing to hear the Schu- 
bert “unfinished’”’ symphony again, for it 
holds its own among the greatest works 
of all time, although inccmplete in the 
two latter movements. The performance 


EIGHTH SYMPHONY CONCERT. 
4 m 
Miss Pauline Cramer was the soloist at 
the eighth Symphony rehearsal and con- 
cert, singing the scene and aria, ‘‘Ucean! 
‘Thou Mighty Monster,” from Weber's 
‘“Oberon,’’ and a scene and aria from 
Wagner's ‘Rienzi.’’ The orchestral 
numbers were the overture, *“‘Husitska,”’ 
Dycrak; Schubert's'unfinished symphony 
and selections from ‘‘The Damnation of 
aust,”” by Berlioz. The program was 
as diversified as one could reasonably 
expect at a Symphony concert. and 
ranged from grave to gay, with ncither 
of the styles too severe nor too frivolous. 
Wagner, Weber and Dvorak were not 
shown in their heaviest dramatic ‘moods, 
and Berlioz was heard in the dainty 
minuet and ballet music of “Faust,’’ and 
the swinging rhythm of the ‘“Rakoczy 
march, . . 

Miss Cramer, whose artistic work has 
become familiar by reason. of her asso- 
ciation with Mr Armbruster in lectures 
in the Lowell course, and also in Chick- 
ering hall, interpreted her music with 
splendid effect. Her powerful. mezzo 
Seprano voice is of a quality admirably 
‘suited to the dramatic music of ,.Weber 
and Wagner, and she sang the two ex- 
cerpts with a warmth and declamatory 
expressiveness that admit of but little 
unfavorable criticism. The upper’ tones 
were a trifle forced and harsh in some 
dpstances, but nearly all of her work 
Was thoroughly ‘satisfactory, her voice 


.Was musical and that she was in perfect | 
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was an ideal one and was the most ap- 
plauded number on the programme. 

The final number was the minuet, 
“Ballet of. Syiphus,” and “Raksezy 
March” from Bertioz’s ‘‘Damnation of 
Faust,’’ another favorite selection that 
made an effective closing number, 

Miss Pauline Cramer was the soloist. 
She is well known here, having appeared 
vrith Carl Armbruster in his series of lec- 
tures this season and in a season pre- 
viously. Her selections last evening were 
“Ocean! Thou Mighty Monster!” from 
Weber’s “Oberon,’’ and a scene and aria 
from Wagner's ‘‘Rienzi.’’ 

She was hardly in her best voice, and 
the first number was evidently beyond 


her powers. In the selection from ‘‘Ri-| 
enzi’” she appeared to much better ad- | 
_ Although not among the greatest of | vantage and received much deserved ap-_| 


plause. 


The programme of the rehearsal and 


concert this coming week will include 
Weber’s overture to ‘‘Der Freischutz,”’ a 
Bach suite and a new Bruckner sym- 
phony. 
‘‘Love Songs’’ by Brahms sung by a well- 
known quartet of soloists. 


sympathy with the sentiments of the 
music was shown by her skilful shadings 
and tonal colorings. The artist was very 
cordially received. 

The orchestral selections were played 
as one expects this splendid body of 
men to play familiar works. The “Hu- 
sitska’’ overture was given admirably, 
with the bizarre effects not made too 
prominent. Of the beautiful unfinished 
svmphony by Schubert naught - but 
praise is deserved, the interpretation 
being the gem of the program, How |; 
delightfully the cellos sang their phrases 
in the first movement and with what 
splendid unison the various contingents 
did their work in the andante. The 
whole effect was delicious and aroused 
the auditors to great enthusiasm, 

The trinvping measures of the Berlioz 
minuet and ballet were set forth in 
the daintiest manner and the Rakoczy 
march went with a swing and dash that 
almost set one’s feet a-tapping in a 
jolly unison with Mr Gericke’s beat. 
The Weber and Wagner numbers went 
well, of course, 

This’ week’s program will inelude 
Brahms’ ‘‘Love Songs,’’ for quartet and 
piano accompaniment, the vocal parts 
being sung by Miss Ella Heindl, Miss 
Janet Spencer, Mr Herbert Johnson 
and Mr Frederic L. Martin. The or- 
chestral selections will be Weber’s over- 
'ture, ‘‘Freischuetz’’; Bach’s suite in F 


i'major, arranged by. Felix tti, and 
Bruckner’s fifth symphony. 
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There will also be a cycle of | 
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conéert began pompously enougt 
with Dvorak’s ‘“Husitska’” overture, 
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which dyes a Hussite chorale deep black 
by every device that orchestral gloom. 


can suggest. It is a bit of Bohemian 
national music written for the opening 
of a theatre in Prague—a Czech ‘‘Dedi- 
cation of the House,’’ only without the 
loftiness which Beethoven managed to 
impart to his overture for a similar oc- 
casion. Yet the work is not without 
some very ingenious figure development, 
the chief material for this being afford- 
ed by a trumpet call, on which many 
changes were rung, from angry snorts 
of the full brass band to muted mutter- 


ings of the horn, and the Slavonic des- — 


pair is growled forth on the wood-wind 
instruments in a manner that reminds 
of Tschaikowsky, but has not his genius. 

Miss Pauline Cramer sang “Ocean, 
Thou Mighty Monster,’ with all the 
power of her lungs. 
dramatic fervor in her work than beau- 
ty of voice. 


throats of the uudience ache in sym- 
pathy. But she did infinitely better 
work in her second number—Adriano’'s 


Aria from “Rienzi’’—the first vocal num- - 


ber from “Rienzi’’ that we can recall 
hearing in the symphony concerts, It 
was very interesting to listen to this 
example of the un-thecried Wagner, 
the frank copyist of the French dramat- 
ic school. 


After the first scena there followed | 


the Schubert “Unfinished Symphony.” 
The modern consecutive fifth manufac- 
turer may be amazed that such a work 
Should be offered to the public as music! 
There is not an E-flat clarinette in the 
entire score, nor is there a single stroke 
of the gong. The auditor is expected to 
feel emotion just because the violins 
have tender and soulful passages. The 
impertinent introduction of beautiful 
melodies is something that must have 
aroused indignation 


every latterday dissonancer. We regret 


to he obliged to state that the work | 


was clear from heginning to end; there 


was not a single passage that attempt- | 


ed two different keys at the same time. 
The work is hopelessly charming and 


had therefore better be shelved at once. 


Yet stay! There is one chance of re- 
deeming its tunefulness! It is ah ‘‘unfin- 
ished’? symphony, only presenting two 
movements. Why not get Richard 
Strauss to write-the last two move- 


ments, winding up with a battle-scene? | 


In that case something of difficulty, dis- 
sonance, ugliness and unclearness might 
yet he imparted te the work and make it 
fit for modern attention. 

We must regrtfully confess that we 
enjoyed the two movements (fancy mere 
enjoyment entering into the audition of 
a musical work of the present!) and, 
judging by the applause that recalled 
Mr. Gericke to the stand, we fear that 
the audience were also delighted. It 
was a paradoxical affair, anyway, for 
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‘two of the three numbers from ber 


in the breast otf | 


‘material; 
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_Less satisfactory was the reading of 
oZ's 
“Damnation of Faust” that ended the 
concert. The minuet of the will-o’-th 


wisps was given with a heavy hand, 
scant of: breath,’’ | 
March lacked the great crescendo 
Berlioz intended it to have. 


formed, the muted violins giving their 


' phrases with ineffable daintiness, and 


’ £ rE i 


as if the fairy dancers were ‘‘fat. a ad 
and the Rackocay 


But the’ 
Dance of the Sylphs was exquisitely per-— 


the sweet tones of the harp (the har- ' 


monics are the most saccharine effect of 
this instrument) being perfectly execut- 
ed by Mr. Schuecker. 


There is at present a certain danger in | 


the perfection of the orchestra; it is that 
our conductor and all concerned may re- 
ly too much upon technique and too lit- 
tle upon the poetry of a work. There 
have recently been some flawless per- 


There was more of | formances from which the soul seemed 


absent: there are subtlets that lie deep- 


She simply took too vast | & than perfect playing of the notes, , 


a conception of her subject and the: 
attempt to reach her superhuman ideal | 
resulted in a straining that made the. 


and we must see that these are never 
lacking; ‘‘the letter killeth, but the spirit 


giveth life’; let us hope that we may. 
have beth the letter and the-spirit in all | 


the performances of our great symphony 
orchestra. aw : Louis C,. Hilson. 


THE SYMPHONY PROGRAMME. |, 


7 All Standard Music for This Week-— | 


IMiss Cramer Is to Sing. 


The least familiar number of this 
week’s Symphony programme is placed 
first, so that any dubious or fearful soul 
may easily dodge it by coming a little 
late. It is Dvorak’s overture ‘‘HusitKa.,”’ : 
This was written in 1883 for the opening | | 
of the Bohemian National Theatre in 
Prague, For such an occasion a home 
composer would naturally choose a na- 


tional subject, and accordingly Dvorak 
reverted to the epoch before the refor- 
mation, when the Hussites were a 
strong, strenuous and contentious sect 
and their religious wars kept the king- 
dom in a turmoil, until their own in- 
ternal dissensions rent them asunder, 
when they were soon scattered and re- 
duced to naught. For the slow move- 
ment of the overture an old Hussite | | 
hymn tune was taken, which is pre- 
sented by the English horn with the. 
support of the other wood wind and 
the horns. After some modifications @ 
second theme of lighter and more. con- 
ventional character is introduced, and. 


. after these have been worked up vigor- 


ously together—in suggestion of the re- 
ligious element pervading the common 
partisan brawls and battles—a rather 
stolid and stately conclusion is reached. 
The work soon travelled westward and 
reached the United States in the fol- | 
lowing year. As might have been ex- | 
pected, its somewhat novel cast, its in- {| 
dependent spirit and its adoption of { . 
what then seemed extravagances of or- | 
chestration aroused considerable dis- j 
cussion. On the one hand was the frez. 
guent opinion that it manifested 

genius and was interesting, origina 


| powerful in handling, even {f not muct | 


should be satd in praise of its thematic 
while, on the other har 
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phy “*nre-. 
‘tentious dulness « evr ie re hn ‘by 
‘absolute vulgarity: But it: holds by 
own p ty well, and. is. usual] re- 
rdea as effective, stirring and even 
npres ive, “Opinions have harmonized 
‘The bymbphony -will/be Schubert’s' dear 
‘and:lovely “Unfinished,” which ‘has its 
) sure place in the public heart, and the 
}programme will end in_the two airy, 
fairy dance scenes from Berlioz’s ‘‘Dam- 
nation of Faust’ and the fiery ‘“Ra- 
othe march from the same score, 


*% 


The soloist will be a singer, Miss 
uline Cramer, whose clear-toned vol- 

nous voice and simple ary of 
le will make her welcome. She {is to 
ne Reiza’s well known scene from 
: | ® “'Oberon,’’: bepinning “Ocean, 
thou mighty monster,” which all great 
sopranos have been glad and proud to 
‘sing’ well, and the impassioned scene 
dn-the third act of Wagner’s ‘Rienzi, 
aa etch the young Adriano Colonna 
‘(always preferably. represented by a 
high mezzo-soprano) gives outburst to 
the passions that contend within him 
since, his acknowledged love for Rienzi's 
sister, Irene. GF Fe 


~e 


. THE. SYMPHONY CONCERT. 
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Dvorak’s ‘“‘Husitska’’ Not Equal | 


to Its Religious Theme. 


Bohemian Composer Does Not. Do 


. Justice to the Traits Brought Out 


by the Hassite Wars—Miss Cramer | 
Simgs a Song from Weber's | 


-, “Oberon” Rather Loudly. 
*~ Dvorak’s overture, ‘‘Husitska,” which 


began. the eighth Symphony concert last | 
evening, is not one to fall in love with, | 
or even to care for greatly, Being meant | 


_to illustrate a national theme, and turn- 
Ang upon episodes of religious antago- 
nism, and of eager and persistent con- 
flict, one would expect to find it aglow 
Somewhere with the ardor of Bohemia 
in general and in particular of Dvorak, 
nh whom passion does not lack nor the 
gift to pour it forth, gl 

- Yet the overture dulls, rather than 
“sharpens, interest. At the outset it is 
Gloomy and sombre, and does’ not deep- 
‘*n into solemnity nor rise to stateli- 
ness. This comes, perhaps, of being 
too truthful, for the Hussite - religion 


a 


Was oppressive, dark and bitter, as are 


all of which fanaticism is a dominant | 


But, at any rate, there is not 
of the Overture anything 


fate, 
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build ‘jubilation or even ¢ 


But, to make his work splendi¢ 


-erescent to a climax, hé. might Y 
crushed the plcryrigs crs story. a -little, : 


as Malvolio was n to do with the 
mysterious cipher of his love letter, 


and made it support his own fancy. 


-..¢he orchestra played well, however, | 
‘bringing out all the peculiarities of the 
treatment of the fragmentary old tune, 


and giving as much consistency as pos- 
sible to the rather cloudy and inexpres- 
sive latter portion. 


Next Miss Pauline Cramer sang 
“Ocean, Thou Mighty Monster,’’ from 
Weber’s “Oberon,” effectively, but quite 


conventionally. It seems to be: almost 


Unavoidable that a full-voiced soprano 


‘should declaim the whole of this long 
~scena with her full power, disregarding 
the various moods of wonder, terror, 


admiration, hope, doubt, Cee yenaency, 
confidence, joy, eagerness and rapture 
Which succeed -as.the shipwrecked 
Regia studies hér condition and her 
possible fate until she realizes that 
rescue is at hand, and she is about to 
be restored to ‘her lover’s arms. Apar: 
from the destruction.of all the dramatic 
values for which most singers of this 
scene must be accounted culpable, their 
unremitting intensity results in an in- 
artistic and vicious delivery; for singing 


steadily. with full force, the notes above | 
the staff, naturally bigger and louder 
than those below them, gives every | 
phrase a top-heavy effect, and vocal, as _ 


well as dramatic, proportion, is, of 
course, destroyed. But had Miss Cramer 


sought to render the air according to | 


its true nature and significance, the 
orchestra would not. have permitted her 


to do so, unlesS’ it had been more 


strictly controlled, and made to modify 
the uniform hardness and .occasional 


roughness of its accompaniment, 


The two movements which constitute 
all that there is of Schubert’s ‘‘TIn- 
finished’. symphony followed. They 
were played with beautiful exactitude 
and fine equality of volume, but too 
dryly and prosaically. They are sus- 
ceptible of almost: idyllic warmth and 
delicate poetry of tone and expression 
and some time they. Will have such an 
ideal per fag but..Mr, Gericke seemed 
to pe content with the perfection of 
form, and to Heels nothing) further. 

_ Next in sequence came the long, im- 
Geasioned scene, ‘‘Geretcher Gott!’ from 
agner’s “‘Rienzi,” in which the youn 
Adriano Colonna bewails his unhapp 
situation as the lover of the tribune’s 
sister Irene, while the faction of Co- 
lonna and. the other nobles is at war 
with Rienzi and driving him to ruin and 
death. It is an unfamiliar air and, 
while it conforms closely to the Italian 
habit and taste of its time, it yet gives 
‘an occasional hint of the ‘direction 


‘which the composer might yet take, . 


especially in enlarging and altering the 
scope of the instrumental portion of his 
scenes. 
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Mise Bisa Heindi,. Miss Janet Spencer, Mr. 


Herbert Johnson, Mr. Frederic L.. Martin. 
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A Concert Distinguished by an’ 
Unusually Fine and Poetic Per-, 


formance of Schubert’s Unfinished 
Symphony. 


Te program of the eighth Symphony 
concert. given iast night in Symphony * 


Halley ‘Mr. Gericke conductor, was as 
folows: 


Sverture. ' “Husitske’”....ccvecsacdevcess Dvorak 
scone and aria from ‘‘Oberon’’ ; 
Uniinished syr:phony in B minor....5chubert 
Scene and aria from ‘‘Rienzi’’ Wagner 
Minuet of Will 9’ the Wisps, Ballet of - 
Syiphs and R&akéczy March from _ 
“The Damnation of Maust!’........... Berlioz 


. - ’ 
lovorak’s overture is abominable 


music. 1 say music, for in the cata- 
logue the overture goes as music, The 
Hussite iivmn is handled with little 
“kill; there is no other salient and 


meniorable theme; the descriptive or - 


program musie is cheap and ineffective; 
there is no display whatever of imagi- 
nation; the orchestration, which in 
Mvorak’s case often gilds platitudes 


and enriches poverty of thought, is - 


Vulgar and stupid. ‘The overture is 


pretentious, bombastic, and at the same | 


time dull. It sounds as though it had 


heen put together by a Kapellmeister | 


who had been asked to write something 


sensational for the opening of a ‘‘com- ' io sing or to play at one of these 


nodious and elegant’’ beer hall. Let 
it be buried again in the tomb from 


which it was taken; let it be buried |. 


deep, and let the coffin be sealed and | have occasionally had their little say 


wired, and let the place of burial be 
forgotten for all time. 

The performance of Schubert's unfin- 
ished symphony was one of uncommon 
heauty and poetic feeling. The choice 
of tempi was happy. It is eagy for the 
most experienced conductor to err in 
this respect: and as a rule the charm 
of the theme first given to the ‘cellos 
in the Allegro tempts one to an un- 
fortunate slackening of the pace that 
leads to dragging and monotony. The 


=~ 


pt furnish but’siight hope 


that here at last Schubert would nee 
48 in. so many of his works of .long 
breath, maintain a steady decrescendo 


of interest. mS oh 
Delightful, too; was the performance 


_of the dance music from “The Damna- | 


tion, of Faust.” There’ might have | 


' heen more headlong rush and insensate 


fury in the R&k6éczy march; or are we 


all getting old and not so easily fired 


by the enthusiasm of Berlioz About 
a year ago a Hungarian Band invited 
io this city gave, at a private house; 
i performance vf the march as known! 
to bands of that kind which was much 
more effective, possibly through the per- 
sistence of intense rhythm, the feverish, 

spirit, the hot, infuriate blood. | , 


a *¢ 


Miss Pauline Cramer was the singer. 
Her first selection was the scena and 
aria from ‘‘Oberon,” which she sang 
in German; the more the pity. The 
opera is an English opera; it was 


. written for a London theatre and for 


hiuglish singers; the woman that cre- 
ated the part of Rezia was the charm- 
ing Miss Paton, who afterward as Mrs. 
Joseph Wood ravished the senses of 
theatre-goers of Boston in the thirties, 
Weber himself was anxious about his 
Knglish; he took over 150 lessons of an 
isnglishman, and studied by himself 
that he might set his music appro- 
priately to English words. He praised 
the Covent Garden singers for their) 
“perfectly good Italian education, fine 
voices, and expression.’”’ And we were 
obliged to hear the tune in German. 
No; the ocean is not such a mighty 
menster in German, nor does it curl 
in that language so impressively “like 
“ great green serpent round about the 


_world,” to quote the inspired words 


by Jameg Robinson Planché, Esa. 
Miss Cramer also sang Adriano’s 
scene and aria from Wagner's cireus 
opera ‘“‘Rienzi,’’ ir which he fell- be- 
tween Meyerbeer and Spontini. 
The singer by her performance gavé 
no good reason why she should have 
appeared at a concert of the Bosto 
Symphony Orchestra. To be allowe 


concerts has long been considered as a 
high ‘compliment, a guarantee of artis- 
tic worth, t is true that poor sing- 
ers, mediocre violinists and _ pianists 


before the audience, but they have 
been few, very few in number durihgz 
the last 20 seasons. It is to be ho 


that the high standard will always be 


rigidly maintained. 
It is unnecessary to speak at: length 


of Miss Cramer’s vocal shortcomings. 


They were apparent to any one of 
natural taste and appreciation of good 
singing, aS well as to any young man 
or young woman who is now. studying 


¢ er of reasonab 
Mie Wddiiend ” | | Symphony was read carefully and yet | prow fe § 7 wonen 4 4 seaiae 
oda ban Cgeimand. _.. freely. Solo passages were exquisitely | 5° Philip Hale. \~ 
hE sid pc aa GAA oe ba - accompanied; and the measures of con- | Sg 


umph or hymn of | and goo 
pleted work. aie 4 ad ended wHththrec: ~— 
vorak had: to recognize | . | pts. ‘om Herllazia ‘Datonation of trasted emotion, especially those won- | 


ah: SHAR ENS Onee strong, derful measures near the end of the, 
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1901-O2 


(First time.) 
(First time. ) 


Programme. 


LOVE SONGS for QUARTET and PIANO accompani- 


CONCERTO for TRUMPET, FLUTE, OBOE, VIOLIN, 
ment. Op. 52. 


with accompaniment, in F major, No. 2. 


I. Allegro moderato. 


Il. Andante. 
III. Allegro. 


SYMPHONY No. 5, in B flat major. 


I. Adagio. — Allegro, 


II. Adagio. 
III. Scherzo, molto vivace. 


Mr. FREDERIC L. MARTIN. 
IV. Adagio. — Allegro. 


OVERTURE to ‘‘Der Freischiitz.”’ 
Arranged by FELIX MOTTL. 
Miss ELSA HEINDL, 
Miss JANET SPENCER, 
Mr. HERBERT JOHNSON, 
The Pianoforte is a Steinway. 


Symphony Hall. 


SEASON 
BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


Mr. WILHELM GERICKE, Conductor. 
SATURDAY, DECEMBER 28, AT 8, P. M. 


A. BRUCKNER, 
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Ee ita tae ” Otdhsetta | | 
i he ninth’ Symphony concert had the 
ring programme: 
Overture to “Der Freischtitz.’’ 
vi anion for Ne; eeemaiees Flute, Oboe, 
Sot n, in major, N 
rranged by es Mottl. 


(First time.) 
‘Brahms: Love Songs for Quartet and Piano ac- 


Ro id OD iment, o 
Ra Eisa Mendy Mi Miss Janet Spencer, Mr. 
Aer rt Johnson, Mr. Frederic L.. Martin. 


Bru kner:/Symphony No. 5, in B-flat major. 
(First time. ) 


Dees remarkable concert gives rise to 


i 


“many reflections: on the first hearing of a 


‘Wery great symphony; on the strange atti- 
tude of the audience; on the extremely 
Jetmracteristic playing of the orchestra; and 
the extraordinary choice of a _ pro- 
| gramme, made up of very beautiful compo- 


)Sitions, all played at the wrong place or at 


the wrong time. 
“To begin at the end, what could be more 


\¢ scouraging than to find one’s self, at 


{two minutes past nine o’clock, face to face 

with a new symphony of great length, and 
by 30 Originial a composer that in Vienna, 
‘his home, his music is generally spoken of 
88 the “music of the future’? The Brahms 
‘quartets, too, which would be enchanting 
‘between two quartets at a Kneisel concert, 
are far too ‘intimate’ for a symphony 


‘concert, and on Saturday night, agreeably 


as they were sung, they made no effect.’ 


And the Bach concerto, one can engage, 
would be more effective by half at a Longy 
‘Club concert, played as nearly as may be 
‘in the way Bach wrote it, than it was in 
‘Symphony Hall, in the modern rigging 
Supplied by Mr. Mottl. 

'* The work of the orchestra on Saturday, 
‘too, would be remarkable if it were not so 
‘usual. The ‘‘Freischiitz’’ overture went 
‘brilliantly enough, but with all the rough- 
Ness, lack of precision, and noisy beating 
‘of drums that one associates with a 
““scratch’’ orchestra. The players know 
this work so thoroughly that it apparently 
does not seem to them worth their while to 
give themselves pains with it. Five min- 
‘utes later, however, in the andante of the 


concerto, the strings did as perfect a bit of fateq to work unappreciated, that concert 


accompanying as ever was heard, and the 


playing of the symphony was from A to Z | 
Since the orchestra are obliged to’. 


superb. 
‘play music they know well, it is curious 
that they will not play it as well as they 
can. 

To continue, the behavior of the audience 
Was an interesting study. At the rough 
performance of the overture they seemed 
‘Moderately pleased, and after the exquisite 
i of the lovely andante of the con- 

to they showed a livelier pleasure, 
rhich developed into a mild enthusiasm 
eter the much less interesting allegro. 
‘Bach of the fifteen or so waltzes, however, 
was received with a forbidding silence, and 
the end there was no more applause 

‘than civility demanded. During the sym- 
‘Phony, an interesting work by: a composer 
sof note, even if one can go no farther ina 


« 
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i ry Green ‘to the . winter “for § surely It 5 
safe to say that not after one movesent™ 
did. half a dozen listeners raise a hand. 


‘would have no end, till the 


‘ : 
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There is an old story that Hans von Bilow, 
when an audience received a Brahms 
symphony coldly, exclaimed: ‘‘You don’t 
like it? You must learn to like it!’’ and 
straightway played the entire symphony 
over again. It would be a grand thing if 
Mr. Gericke would play this symphony 


| again next week. 


For after a first hearing of so big a work 


one is left dazed, filled with elation or 


dislike, in either case not quite realizing 
why. That the symphony is very long, that 
the development is sometimes prolix, can 
be granted offhand. It is equally plain that 
the themes are of distinguished beauty; 
that the working out is always original 
and often beautiful; that the instrumen- 
tation, while never calling attention to 
itself either by its beauty or its ugliness, 
gives one the feeling that not for a mo- 
ment would anything else do; that there 
is, back of all this, a tremendous emo- 
tional power. What baffles, however, is 
the quality of this emotional power. There 
is not a bar of the symphony that is not 
intensely moving, but whether it moves 


to exultation or to depression I am far 


from knowing. Through all the symphony, 
except the scherzo, there was something 
impersonal, something churchly, as in only 
the best church music. The adagio is 
surely very great, with a power of ex- 
pression that is unearthly, and at the 
end of the finale there is an overwhelming 
climax, surely as inspiring a passagevas 
ever was written. To hear it was a great 
experience, 
thankful to Mr. Gericke. If we only could 
have it again within a month. 


—_ TT 


for which we can be devoutly | 


Since Bruckner spent most of his life | 


in miserable poverty, it is pleasant to 


think that the man who was born in a. 


peasant’s hut in 


ended his days, if nothing more, in the 


| Belvedere palace at Vienna, where the 
emperor had given him a suite of rooms. 


And to the man who, his life long, was 


of the Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra on 
the Sth of January, 1896, when Hans 
Richter conducted his fourth symphony, 
must have brought a grain of comfort, for 
the symphony was received with enthu- 
siasm, and when the audience caught sight 
of the composer in a box, the applause 
poor, feeble 
old man was quite dazed. Nine months 
later Bruckner died, and just one year 
after the triumphant reception of his sym- 
phony, the “Gesellschaft der Musik- 
freunde,’’ under Richard von Perger, sang 
Bruckner’s D minor mass, “in memory of 
the master.”’ 

This is the programme for next week’s 
concert: Macdowell, Indian Suite, No. 2; 
Goldmark, Concerto for Violin; Schumann. 
Symphony No. 1. Soloist, Miss Olive Mead. 

R. R. G. 
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Week’s Offers but One 
Familiar Number. 


This Is the Beautiful Overture to 
“Der Freischutz’’—New Features 
Are Bruckner’s Fifth Symphony, 
Brahms’ “Love-Song Waltzes” 
and a Bach Suite. 

The Symphony programme for this 
week offers a strong contrast to the 
last preceding one. That contained but 
one unfamiliar one, while this names 
but a single familiar friend—the ever 
beautiful, romantic and poetical over- 
ture to ‘‘Der Freischutz,’’ which is to 
begin the concert. If one be ever righ’ 


This 


in wishing that the symphony were not | 
usually put at the end of the evening, ° 
even expert 


when the attention of 
listeners is wont to be a little wearied, 
this would be the time. 


choice would not be easy to hear and 
follow at any time, being an entire 
stranger to its audience. It is the fifth 
symphony—in B fat major—of Anton 
Bruckner, who died at the age of 72, in 
1896, having outlived by a couple of 
years ‘the earliest performances of this 
work, which took place in 1894 at Gratz 
and Budapest, the production in Vienna 
following in 1898. Sruckner, who was 
an organist of high Aistinction, was 
also a composer and teacher of compo- 
sition. He was scholarly, learned and 
reflective, rather than spontaneous or 
inspired, and his writings have been 
held by many to be formal, labored, 
dull and theavy. This work is laid out 
upon a very large scale, and unquestion- 
ably displays his talent and tact for 
symphonic creation to their best ad- 
vantage, The general plan is the regu- 
lar one, and the sequence of the move- 
ment is as usual—allegro with a slow 
| introduction; adagio, scherzo and alle- 
gro finale. But within each movement 
are many peculiarities and diversities of 
treatment; tne themes are generally 
well marked, and they (including with 
the main subjects ‘the attendant episodes 
and connecting links) are very numer- 
ous, aS are also the alternations and 
modifications of tempo, as the form and 
feeling of the passing phrases ‘vary. 


And in the finale an innovation will be | 


found—the introduction near the end of 
a second band, which is supposed to be 
heard from without, and consists of 
three trumpets, three trombones, a bass 
tuba and four horns. Bruckner seems 
to have participated in Wagner’s fond- 


ness for the brass choir, and also to, 
have held in high esteem the wooden | 
wind, with whose voices several of the. 


The last movement 


movements begin. 


wlli be found the most complicated and | 


difficult of all, and the scherzo will be 
noticed as made brighter and smarter 


|by a pointed little figure in pizzicato, 


|| which is derived almost exactly from 


the preceding adagio; it will also be ob- 


4 served that the finale begins witha slow 


introduction reminiscent. of the opening 
adagio. 

Another important novelty is to be 
the first set of ‘‘Love-song Waltzes’”’ of 


For the present | 


' sive intellect, wide erudition and severe 


Ss In this ‘series; opus 52) + 

pee an second series, opus” 
ng 15 songs—drawn from G. F 
»P ON Gore, 


re is 


| Beate 
aumer’s 
Song Book. 
Oddly enough, these waltzes were 
written for four hands at the piano- 
forte, and the vocal score is appende 
as ‘‘ad libitum’’ only. The form of the 
waltz measure is preserved throughout, 
but only a few of the songs would be 
ballabile— as well try to dance to Cho 
in. Some are quite elaborately wroue tt 
out, while others seem to be ‘scarcely 
more than sketched. They cover a wide 
range—from a real folk-song cast to a 
lied fully framed in its author’s most 
characteristic manner; from real pas- 
sionate ardor to a half-grotesque spite- 
fulness, or ‘to gentle melancholy; from a 
romantic scene to an out-and-out vozal 
waltz; from a long single air such as 


' the soprano solo in number 7, to combi- 


nations of voices up to the full mixed 


| quartet which is provided for. The sing- 
ers are to be Miss Elsa Heindl, 


Miss 
Janet Spencer, Mr. Herbert Johnson and 


Mr. F. L. Martin. 


The remaining number will be Bach’s 
suite in F major, No. 6, to be presented 
in the orchestration of Felix Mottl, who 
is one of the few men who have suc- 
ceeded in transferring into some aes- 
thetic gain the original form of an im- 
portant composition into an entirely dif- 
ferent scoring. Perhaps there is special 
justification for such a translation in 
the instrumental versions which Mottl 
has made from Sach, for oftentimes 
the thoughts and desires ot that master 
seem too great and expansive for the 
limits within which he rg: pity them 
when he set them down; for in the tre- 
mendous haste of 


ten rather to seize and save the swift 
ideas than to invest them with their 
best form and color. 


THE SYMPHONY CONCERT. 


Miwa yey tat 
Brahms’ *Love-Song Waltzes’? 
One of the Novelties. 


. 


or World-Poetic. r 


his multitudinous | 
composition, he must often havu writ- | 


| 


| 
) 


Quartet Was Composed of Miss Elsa | 


Heind!l, Miss Janet Spencer, Her- 
bert Johnson and Frederick Mar- 
tin — The Bruckner Fifth Sym- 
phony a Peculiar, Involved Work. 


Brahms was a true son of the father- 
land in his love for song. The lied could 
not, indeed, afford scope for his mas- 


science; but he made it the vehicle for 
beautiful thought and deep feeling. 
While he had not the prolific melody of | 
Schubert or the philosophio fancy of | 
Schumann, his inspiration, his control 
of symmetrical form, his mastery of 
nice detail and his exact adaptation of | 
his means to the end he sought were : 
such that no other song writer can be 4 


—— 


held as his superior, while many of his — 
.Meder may be accounted perfect, wheth-" 


er they be simple, soothing lullabies, 
quaint conceits, or pathetic, sombre | 
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ant emotions. ee 


Si 


? , ricke’s ninth programme, 
Were awaited and received with muc 
interest last evening. ‘There are nearly 
@ score of them, and they sound many 
tones in the long chromatic mut of 
love moods and fancies. That what those 
oems suggested to him might be ex- 


s of 


ressed to others under varying condi- | 
'tlons, he so wrote the pianoforte part 


Or four hands) that it should not be 

erely an accompaniment, and provided 
that the vocal portion, which is vafi- 
ously assigned to four mixed voices, 
might be treated as an ‘‘ad libitum,”’ to 
be used or not, according to circum- 
stance. As the quatrains 
Khayyam impressed Liza Lehmann to 


| Separate them, according to their sen- 


timents, into songs for individual or 
blended voices, so Brahms had previ- 
ously considered these love songs as 
meaning different phases vf the passion 
in general, and not merely as some one 
person’s amatory fluctuations, and had 


| appointed them to such voices as seemed 


to him most apt to represent and im- 
press the changeful moods. Not allare 


| vaygend | interesting and convincing, and 


not a 


apparently received the same 


@are and regard from the composer. It 


is nearly 15 years since they were pro- 


duced by Mr. Gericke, and so they were 
hew to almost the whole audience, mak- 


arousing no enthusiasm. 


satisfying effect, but 


ing a pleasant, 
The quartet 


Was composed of Miss Elsa Heindl, Miss 


) 


; 
' 
’ 


Janet Spencer and Messrs. Herbert 
Johnson and Frederick Martin, who did 


'as well by the music as could be ex- 


' 
: 


able 


ected of any fortuitously associated 
four singers whose several timbres and 
ecalibres of voice and vocal methods dif- 
fered so essentially and completely. 
The gentlemen are well known in local 
concert work, but the ladies were new 
to their places. Miss Heindl read her 
part in musicianly fashion, as would be 
anticipated from one bearing her patro- 
nymic;. but 
and unfinished, for her upper 
while pure and clear, seem to be allowed 
to escape staccato, rather than to be 
regularly produced and directed. Miss 
Spencer’s contralto, while not large, is 
warm, smooth, even and delivered with 

ood balance and proportion. Messrs. 

ricke and Zach—as before—gave the 
piano part delightfully. 

The rearrangement of the Bach con- 
certo proved most enjoyable. Construct. 
ed originally for four solo instruments— 
violin, oboe, flute and trumpet, all play- 
ing in the highest registers—with a light 
accompaniment for strings and harpsi- 
chord, Mottl’s plan Ss so disposed the 
solo ys that they are easily manage- 

y the players and instruments of 


the present time, strengthens the ac- 


companiment somewhat by adding 
wooden wind and horns to it, and en- 
larges the contrasting tutti, so that the 
general effect corresponds more nearly 


with what the modern concertgoer ex- | 
pects from a concerto. The three move- | 
ments are delightful—the two allegrag — 
all alive with sturdy, animated cheet- | 


fulness, and the andante sweet, suave 


e 


ry 


‘concert. 


pearly an hour, where 


‘and plaintive. 


f the Bruckner fifth symphony, it is 
‘Impossible to speak in detail after a 
single hearing, had at the end of the 
It is, to say the least, indis- 
creet to put so peculiar, involved and 
exacting a work, the length of which is 
1 t must follow 
“Other hour of music which has re- 
lired steady, patient and careful atten- 


ing the hall so early.as the end of the. 
second movement, The sj} mphony ap- 
pears to be @ great and earnest ex 

sion of opposing moods -and experiences, 
as might well become one against whose | 
gentle, spiritual and aesthetic aspira- 


. series of “LovesBo Waltzes,” 
as virtually one of the novel-| 


of Omar | 


her method is a little odd | 
tones, | 
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pres- 


tions and efforts the hard obstables .of 
ill esteemed toil, poverty, meglect and 
even contumely and abuse opposed 
themselves almost insuperably. It seems 
at first to be stern, hard, combative and 
eremptory; but, it has its episodes of 
ranquil beauty, gentle aspiration and 
pleasant peace, while in the scherzo 
there is a rude, bucolic, heavy-footed 
gayety, which yet sounds sincere, heart 
and self-forgetful. It is a difficult wor 
to follow, and there seems no lack of 
reason why it should have been pro- 
nounced hard to understand. It is not 


' dull or oppressive, even when’ heaviest 


and most complicated in scoring, but it 
is full of changes of thought and 
temper, which often occur so suddenly 
that the listener is kept constantly on 


the qui vive to apprehend their rele- 


vancy, and is constantly asking himself 
whence sprung this or that idea, why it 
came to be as it is and where it is, and 
whither it is likely to lead. The last 
movement is the most elaborate, intri- 
cate and exacting of all, and therefore 


was least likely to be definitely received | 


and fairly judged. Mr. Gericke gave it 
plainly, without the supplementary 
Small brass choir desirel by the com- 
poser for the coda. 

The evening opened with an excellent 
reading of the ever. exquisite ‘‘Der 
Freischutz’’ overture, peerless in the 
romantic school. The horn quartet was 
unusually well played for smoothness 
and for the absolute distinction of each 
voice, and the solos in the concerto 
were beautifully fine and finished—not- 
ably so the trumpet. The next pro- 
gramme will be: 

Indian suite, No. 2........... o oe ose MacDowell 
Concerto for violin 
Symphony ae. 1 


’ 


i} 


Four Vocalists Heard With 
the Symphony Orchestra. 


Two novelties were on. last’ week's 
Bvmphony program — Bruckner’s fifth 
#ymphony and Mott!’s arrangement of 
Bach's F major concerto. for trumpet, 


fiute, obce and violin, with accompani- 


ment. The other numbers were the 
Weber overture, “Der Freischutz,” and 
the Brahms “Love Songs,” sung by 
Miss Elsa Heind!, Miss Janet Spencer, 
Mr Herbert Johnson and Mr F. L. Mar- 
tin. - The overture, “Der Freischutz,”’ 
was imbued with ail the romantic attri- 
butes demar‘led for its proper interpre- 


tation, Mr Gericke reading the score in | 


&-most Sympathetic spirit and bringing. 
Out ‘the varied heauties of the score 
With splendid effect. The contrasts of 


@randeur and pastoral simplicity were 


admirably preserved by the orchestra, 


the melodies were sung Gharmingly, the. 


| Mottl brought 


' —_ 


mee 


a7 ae 


formed throughout, and tha whole inté - 
pretation was delightfully characteristic 
of the composer’s romantic work...» . 
The Bach-concerto arranged by Felix 
: into combination the 
trumpet, flute, oboe and violin, and the 
somewhat. unusual associations of these 
different instrnments in quartet work 
made the piece a genuine novelty. The 
old-fashioned, stilted harmonies were 
given with due precision, the blending | 


| 's concerto, fn he oe Reersene 
last evening, 
tional inter 


offers little 


he questioned. 
number was received with 
plause. Cia 

The Bruckner fifth symphony, heard 


makes @.work of educa- 
t, but to. the average listener’ 
at is pleasing, and, in fact,’ 
the value of most of: the various arrange- 
ments of Bach’s instruméntal works ee 
The performance of this 
much ap+ 


. 

-— 
in 
4 


this city for the first time last evening, 


of the various: instruments, though odd | appears upon this initial hearing to have 


in effect at times, was generally. har- 
monfous and the quartet work, notably | 
that of the trumpet player, was very || here in recent years. 
smooth as well as unique in its way. 

The piano accompaniments to Brahms’ 
quartet were played by Mr Gericke and 
Mr Zach, who performed the same of- 
fices when the quartet was sung at these 
concerts tn 1886. Four of the 18 so-cailed 
vocal waltzes were omitted. The. sing- 
ers acquitted themselves admirably, the 
voices of.tne four harmonizing well, 
a onan ron ne wager = PO rASES It is a 
melodiously a with good expression. shat aly < 4 
Mr Johnson's rich tenor voice was heard | ®OWever, and was finely played. 
with special effect in the fifth and ninth 
stanzas, Miss Heindl carried.the._ so- 
prano parts very satisfactorily, Miss 
Spencer’s contralto was sweet and reso- 
nant and Mr Martin was efficient in the 
bass music. The whole work was made 

articularly interesting by the unanim- 
ty preserved by the vocalists and ac- 
companists, Messrs Gericke and Zach 
performing their tasks efficiently. 

The Bruckner symphony is a big 
work, not very -coherent: or systematic 
in its form, but.interesting, scholarly | Dewell’s Indian Suite No. 2, 
and very skilfully orchestrated. The 
themes are developed fully, and often a 
harsh. effect is produced by pitting two 
themes against each other, leaving an 
auditor in doubt as to the outcome, un- |: 


til the modulations are reached. A sin- | » _ SYMPHONY NIGHT. 


Janet 
tenor, 


Heindl, soprano: 
Herbert . Johnson, 
Martin, bass, 
Max 


Spencer, 


Zach at the piano. 


vantage in a smaller hall. 


symphony No, 1, 
be the soloist. 


gle hearing is not: sufficient for judging — 
the composition, which appears to have | 


many detached movements, but proba- || wy en i 
Sly aay ke takcon-.ab caient ine iam First Performances in Boston of 
Bruckner’s Fifth Symphony, a 


moods of a man whose life was so, 
cleuded as was thai of Bruckner. The 
orchestral work was very -ffective, the 
sonority of the strings and the excel- 
lence. of the basses being commendable 
and very prominent features in the per- | 
formance... | FA 
This week’s program will comprise 
MachPowell’s “Indian” suite, No. 2; 
Gcoldmark’'s’ violin concerto and Schu- 
mann’s first symphony. ‘Tis Olive 
Mead will.be the soloist. : 


certo by Bach. 


The ninth concert of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra was given in Sympho- 
ny Hall iast evening. Mr. Gericke con- 
ducted. The quartet of singers was 
made up of Miss Elsa Heindl, Miss Ja- 
net Spencer, Mr. Herbert Johnson, Mr. 
Frederic L. Martin. The program was 
as follows: | . i 
Overture, ‘‘Der Freischuetz Weber 
| Concerto in F major No. 2. for trumpet, 


and: flute, oboe, violin with aecompani- 
nent Bach-Moittl 


- &— ——- bee 


NINTH SYMPHONY CONCERT 
rato 


Weber’s “Freischutz’ Overture 
Brahme’s “Love Songs’ the Pop- 


(First time.) 
Love songs for quartet and piano, op. 52. 


“Symphony No. 5 in B flat major.... Bruckner. 
(first time.) / 


concert given last evening in Symphony:;s0f such men ag Bruckner, Richard 
Hall included Weber's ‘‘Freischutz’’ over-; Strauss, César Franck, and others of 
ture, @ Bach concerto for trumpet, flute the ultra modern school. 


ular Features 


? é 3 tl, 
dog rAd Core Bodies ae Ph for Perplexes many, it disappoints, or it: 


piano and vocal quartet and Bruckner’s;Surpasses expectation; but the per- 
syimphony in B flat, No. 5 _.formance is in a way experimental, and 


This programme proved to be of -extfa-the music itself leaves on many only } 
mter- “an unreasonable impression, of disitke | 
The language spoken by, 


length and at times not especially . 


esting after the “Freischutz’. overture, 


hic ‘ : ven and much °F approval. | 
witch was admitably: stv these compeserg is strange; their mé 


| Occasjonally — 
oboe and violin, with orchestral accom- 4 work by one of them is played. It. 


more of interest than the third, fourth or 
the seventh, that have’ been performed 
| The work is schol- 
astic, severe in treatment to a degree, 
even in the brightest of the four move- 
ments, the scherzo. Such a work needs. 
to be heard more than once if any in- 
telligent understanding is to be obtained. 
It is very long, the thematic material not 
especially striking from a melodic stana- 
pont, and there are places in the work 
, that are rather tiresome, to say the least. 
work ‘that commands respect, 


‘The Brahms “Love Stories,” twelve in| 
number, which have not been given, at 
these concerts: since 1886, were’ effectively 
given by the quartet, consistiig of Blisa | 
alto; 
and. Frederic 
with Messrs. Gericke and. 
.These. songs 
would, however, be heard to better ad-/| 


The programme of the rehearsal and 
concert this coming week include Mac- 
a concerto, 
for violin by Goldmark and Schumann’s 
Miss Olive Mead will 


| 


Colossal and Singular Work, and | 
Mottl’s Arrangement of a Con-/. 
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‘of the shearer, to whom 't 


| ing more. 
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- All this was true of the first. perform- : 


ance of works of Beethoven, Schumann, 
Chopin, Berlioz, Wagner. But history 
repeats itscif, without. even a:smile of 
jrony at the sutcry raised Genin gs that 
which is new in form or expression. . 

~ How much is known of the music of 
Bruckner in this city? Four sympho- 
i nies have been played oneé, and at 
‘these intervals: 1887, 1899; March 9, 
1901, and last night. Four performances 
in 14 years. How has any hearer, with 
the best intention in the world, any 
Opportunity of arriving at a definite and 


fixed conclusion concerning: the sym-_ 


phonies of this unusual man? 
long row of symphonies is not sum- 
‘marily disposed of for all time by a 
hundred or two hundred lovers of amia- 
ble, génteel, familiar music saying ‘‘L 
like Bruckner’s music,” or ‘‘I detest the 
music of Bruckner.” It was years be- 
fore Schumann found a hearing in Lon- 

don, Paris, or even in Boston. 
Surely the strange symphony played 


| 


last night is not to be dismissed with | 


a wave of the hand or to be assigned 
its proper place in musical literature 
during the ride home in a 
Street car. It is easy to speak of ap- 
parent faults; 


crowded | 


inordinate spinning otft | 


of an idea; haltings that seem without ' 


reason and are a 


isturbance; a curious | 


simplicity that sometimes seems puer- | 


ile; climaxes that are followed by anti- 


climaxes; unexpected endings; borrow- ‘| 


ing from Wagner, 
adored and from whom he at times. de- 
liberately quoted to prove his devotion. 
Yes, it is easy to speak of these and 
other faults, or foibles, eccentricities, 
what you will. It is never as easy to 
praise in adequate or discriminative 
terms that which moves you mightily, 
as you, solitary, are moved by the sight 
of the ocean, by the stars seen from a 
hillside on a wintry night, by thunder 
in the early morning, by any perturba- 
tion or phenomenon of nature, 
rthis symphony may be likened to a 
series of gigantic frescoes, some finished, 
Some sketched, some abandoned. Here 
there is a lack of continuity; here some- 
thing is defaced; and here there is no 
|Clue to the intention; but every now and 
then the looker-on is lost in wonder, 
at the daring fancy, the supreme flight 
of imagination, the mastery. of. fhe 
‘painter. He does not mind that which 
| 18 unintelligible or that which is almost 
| Srotesque. The soul of the extraordin- 
lary ran is revealed unto him, and he 
,accepts the whole, as he accepts that 
/Which is raw, savage, incomprehensible 
.in_ view from some mountain peak. 
Surely the slow movement of this 
Symphony is unusually impressive mu- 
sic. It may suggest a mighty dirge to 
one, Some solemn cathedral service to 
‘another; this matters not, the music is 
noble, uplifting, sublime. It is not of 
this earth. earthy; it is not sensuous, 
either in longing after fleshly delight or 
in lamentation for the amorous years 
Bone by; it is as the meditation of. a 
roe and. lofty soul ponderiiag the 
‘™ysteries of life and death. It is as im- 
personal, as unearthly as some of the 
‘music of César Franck, although in ex- 
‘pression of thought it is far different, 
‘aga far less austere. . 
The first movement fs not so sonor- 
and irresistible. Here there are 


whom Bruckner ! 


th 
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‘the composer 49.often a name and. noth-| 


h&t at other scherzos, There 5 e 
thought of a famous phrase of. Beet- 
hoven.. There is now’ an -unexpeécted 
délicacy; and now there is a peagant- 
struin of hearty jollity, which suddenly 
assumes formidable’ proportions and 
turns to wildness and mad mirth. 

To me Bruckner is dullest in this 
symphony—and he has a genius also 
for dullness—when he is. deliberately 
fugal in the Finale. His orchestration 
then seems brutally roursh; his thought 
in the exposition seems labored, and 
yet afterward how many passages of 
contrapuntal and exquisite delicacy! 

A strange symphony, but a gigantic 
one, one that should not be put away 
for a dozen years. No doubt 20 years 
from now the work will seem logically 
simple; and the critics will wonder 
why there was pother about it. For 
if the dead ride fast, so do the livin 
in this nervous age. | 

*” ; 

Welix Mottl did many things to Bach’s | 
concerto, so many that, it might be) 
a pleasure to hear it as it was origin- | 
ally written, for the private band of | 
a Prince and for a comparatively small 
room. The Andante is the most. strik- | 
ing movement; it is of wondrous. 
beauty, and the solos were. played ad- | 
mirably by Messrs. Kneisel, Marquare | 
and Longy, whose work, in fact, can-. 
not be too highly praised. The other 
movements, in spite of the efforts of 
the three soloists named and the first 
trumpeter, sounded like much of the 
conventional and perfunctory music of | 
Bach. | 

e*s , | 

Prahms’s Love songs were sung for 
the second time at these concerts. The | 
accompaniments were played as before | 
by Messrs. Gericke and Zach. Some | 
of these waltzes are pretty with a touch |! 
of the melancholy that characterizes | 
the true Viennese waltz, and some of 
them are tiresome. They were agree- 
ably sung, but whether such composi- 
tion has any just claim for admission 
to a symphony concert is another ques- 
tion. Personally I should prefer to. 
hear the waltzes, if they must be heard, 
in a small hall, and fin the course of a 


| miscellaneous vocal concert. 


The overture to ‘Der Freischiitz’’ was 
superhly perfermed so far as the alle- 
gro was concerned. The horn quartet 
has been plaved here with more poctic 


tone and feeling. | 
Philip Hale, 
aiv: MUSICAL MATTERS, 


A Bruckner Symphasy Revdered by 


the Symphony Orchestra—Its De- 
fects Are Many. 


The concert of Saturday was as much 
a Chamber concert as an orchestral one. 
it also presented Brahms in the waltz- 
form and Bruckner in the symphonic, a 
topsy-turvydom that was not entirely 
successful. 

The programme began with Weber's 
“rreischuetz” overture, a work that 
seems imperishable. This received a 
Superb performance and won more ap- 
plause than has been given to the open- 
ing number for a long time. The horn 


sounded much better in the composer's 


iment used today. 


ae ' y* 
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day, when it was given a natural horns 
(two in C and two in F), instruments 
without keys; and in spite of all the 
wholesale dealing in instrumentation 
that has characterized the last genera~- 
tion, it would be difficult for the mod- 
ern thunderers to invent anything more 
impressive than the simple “A” that is 
given by the contrabasses, pizzicato, at 
the end of this quartette. Mr. Gericke’s 
reading of this overture was wonderfully 
effective. 

After this there came some Mottl-ized 
Bach; that is a Bach concerto as ar- 
ranged by Felix Mottl was given. In 
this case the ‘‘arrangement”’ was quite 
justifiable, for the trumpet part would 
be unplayable on the wider-tubed instru- 
It must be remen- 
bered that ‘‘concerto’’ meant somethirg 
different in Bach’s time from what it 
Signifies nowadays. Our concerto, a 
three-movement symphony 
thread of solo work woven through it, 
had its true beginning with Mozart; be- 
fore his time the concerto was a very 
free form. A similar change has taken 
place with the word “symphony” which, 
before Haydn’s time meant a prelude, 
interlude or postlude, and now signifies 
a sonata for orchestra. Bach published 
his three-part inventions for piano under 
the title of ‘“‘symphonies.”’ 

The Bach concerto was an agreeable 
innovation at these concerts; it gave a 
series of intertwined solos and a suc- 
cession of pleasant contrapuntal effects 
that were not beyond the grasp of the 
average musical auditor. The violin 
(exquisitely played by Mr. Kneisel) had 
a lion’s share of the work in the beau- 


tiful second movement, which probably | ; % 
caused this part of the composition to | /¢%t. but the interminable figure devel 


appear the most effective; the trumpet 


had some florid and striking passages 


in the finale, and also deserves great 
praise, while M. Longy and Maquarre 
are ‘‘hors concours.” It was surprising 
to hear Bach applauded with great vig- 
or; evidently the newest school has not 
yet abolished appreciation of the old. 
The set of love-songs which Brahms 
attached as an “ad libitum” part to his 
four-hand piano waltzes, Op. 52, came 
next. They were the right thing in the 
wrong place, for they would have sound- 
ed charmingly in Chickering or Steinert 
Hall, but they lost something in the 
great Symphony Hall. Misses. Elsa 
Ueindl and Janet Spencer, and Messrs. 
Herbert Johnson and Frederic L. Martin 
formed the quartette, and their ensemble 
was excellent. Of course there is some- 
thing incongruous in giving tender love 
sentiments ‘‘a huit yeux,’ it causes an 


emotion somewhat similar to that which | 
one feels when the whole Apollo Club | 


unite in a cradle song; but it was pleas. 
ant to hear a Brahms who was neither 
abstruse nor phlegmatic and who could 
not be charged with being ascetic. Mr. 
Gericke and Mr. Zach played the piano 
part delightfully, and in some of the 
numbers, as for example Nos. 8 and ®, 
the piano was the point of chief beauty. 
No. 6 ‘Was once a pretty tiny birdie 
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This waltz returned again as coda to. 
| the sct. . SoM 
There had been nothing incendiary in’ 

| the programme thus nple 
amends were to be made; the sting of 
this wasp of a concert was in its tail: 
_it ended with Bruckner’s contrapuntal 
exercises for orchestra, known as Syms: 
Poor 


phony No. 5, in B flat major. 
Bruckner has been so roundly abuse 


him, particularly when one remembers 


| his kindly and sensitive nature and his 
But one 
‘cannot find any of this “sweet simplic-. 
_ ity’ in his symphonies which are neither 
‘ fish, flesh nor fowl, nor good red herring. 
Poor Bruckner suffers, as Piccini once 


sweet simplicity of character. 


suffered, from the ardor of an injudi- 
cious ‘partisanship. His friends have 
made him into a club to hit anti-Wag- 
nerians with, just as Piccini’s party used 
him as a weapon to attack Gluck. 
There are some noble touches in this: 
symphony, moments of absolute exalt- 
ation, but there is no coherency or logic. 


‘Such dramatie music might fit very well 
to a poem, where every word would have | 


its reflex in the orchestra, but it has no 


far, but amr ee 


x 


| the set, if one cowld only forget s ute 
terly ridiculous and  mawkish words, 


. ee f 


‘ 


by the Hanslick bully that one feels the 
Strongest of “under-dog’’ sympathy for 


right ih the subjective field of pure or-— 


chestral music, least of all in the sym- 


phony, if the definition given in the early 


part of this article is just. We recall 
again the meek curate breakfasting with 
his. bishop and the conversation,— — 
Bishop—(Noticing the expression of the 
curate’s face)--Isn’t that egg all right? 
Curate—(With a strong effort)—Oh, parts 
of it are excellent, my lord. 


Parts of the Bruckner egg are excel- 


opment, the brusque interruptions with- . 
out perceptible reason, the very sudden | 


ending in mid-career, all these prejudice 
one against the work. Bruckner has 
succeeded in breaking the established 
form without convincing one that he has 
the right to do so; he does not speak, as 
Richard Strauss does, with the voice of 
Genius, and compel respect even while 
upon the wrong path. 

There is ingenuity and to spare in the 
development of figures, and there are 
fugal passages in the finale that show 
the learned musician, but there is als6 
what Falstaff would have called “dam- 
nable iteration.’’ Bruckner seldom makes 
a straightforward and logical end of a 
movement; he stands in the §hall-way 
and says: ‘“Goodbye,—Adieu,—Farewell, 
—Adios,—Farvel,—Addio,”’ and seems in- 


tent on ringing all possible changes upon 
his leave-taking, when, all of a sudden, | 


he slams the door and is gone. 
The symphony was worth hearing, is 
worth studying, yet falls short of gréat- 


ness and is‘chiefly interesting as a phase 


of modern development in music. Wé 
cannot believe however, that it will ex= 
ert any real influence, for when we ar. 
rive at this point in free orchestral 
composition there are more isi 
voices to listen to than that of Anton 
Bruckner. Louis C. Elson. 
| : . 
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Symphony Hall. 


SEASON 1901-02. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


Mr. WILHELM GERICKE, Conductor. 


x. CONCERT. 


SATURDAY, JANUARY 4, AT 8. 


Programme. 


MACDOWELL, ORCHESTRAL, SUITE, in E minor, ‘‘Indian,’’ No. 
2, op. 48. 
I. LEGEND: Not fast: with much dignity and character. 
Twice as fast; with decision. 

II. LOVE SONG: Not fast; tenderly. 

III. IN WAR TIME: With rough vigor, almost savagely. 

IV. DIkKGE: Dirge-like, mournfully, 

V. VILLAGE FESTIVAL: Swift and light. 


GOLDMARK, CONCERTO for VIOLIN and ORCHESTRA, in A minor 
op. 28. 
I. Allegro moderato. 
II. Air: Andante. 
III. Moderato: Allegretto. 


MISS OLIVE MEAD, VIOLINIST. 
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SCHUMANN. ' SYMPHONY in B flat, No. 1, op. 38. 
I. Andante un poco, maestoso.— Allegro molto vivace. 
II. Larghetto. 
III. Scherzo: molto vivace. Trio I: molto pill vivace. ‘Trio IT. 
IV. Allegro animato e grazioso. 


Soloist: 


Miss OLIVE MEAD. 
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: “Indian” By and; No. 5. The Symphony ‘concert audi. 
Tbe talent: 3 a,.,{ ence, therefore, is accugtoming itself 
Schumann’s Symphony in B Flat) fo, Miss Mead. awho has had unusual 
—Miss Olive Mead Plays Gold- ’ pad oe hat {young : violints jpn: 
3 | grounded in technic, with it 
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Indian"’ Suite in E minor,.......MacDowell Mr. MacDowell’s Suite ‘was played 
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Violin concerto in A minor.,...,...Goldmark 7 

Symphony in B flat No, 1..........Schumann t ah RaMIFAbIy. poricitica gue Legend 
When Schumann’s ‘symphony in B flat’ the Dirge, although the ‘effect “of the 
was first played in sundry cities there , horn soio, the unearthly. voice that 


were loud eries of protest, or there was! COMeS as though it were far from the 


et ‘scene Of mourning, the voice of 
sullen silence, or there was bitter rail- | sorrowful ghost. would haver I hal 


ery. The work seemed complex, inco- | hanced if it had been played aecord- 
herent, ugly. The composer was classed; ing to the composer's direction, behind 
with Wagner as a revolutionary, a j, the scenes. The third movement might 


; ‘have been fired with a « 
ph ‘ a4 spirit of even 


far as to declare him a charlatan; : led and piaved in war paint; the toma- 
others took. a more kindly view and, hawk should take the plnee of the 
hinted at delirium tremens, A baton. There should he the thought 


, . av .| of battle, the torture, Pontiaeg, and the 
Today sa music seems clear, almost sealp-dance. And the finale micht 
childishly clear; and much of it still }ave been taken at a still swifter 


seems ugly, in spite of Mr. Gericke’s; pace. Yet on the whole, in attention 
earnest endeavor and infinite pains. ; to detail, in tone-color, it was the most 
The ugliness lies in the expression | tpe hae hacg mance ge ant pid 7 
rather than in the thought. Sehumann } itself is brilliant. pathetic, imaginative 


seldom orchestrated as well as any /It is not interesting on aceount of the 
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Pasa ee ‘greater importance than : , 
symphonic poem or overture in thcse } ypether Fal’ thes Iroquois, lowe, ones 
days of brilliant instrumentation. This{wa, or Dacota. The musician is first 
symphony was one of his first works! of all a musician, not an ‘ethnologist. 


for the orchestra; and we see him la- | nah eh htt ily the work, Mr, MacDow- 
boring with all his might, but with tools | ©) 4% @ Musician, and of the first rank. 


that were never familiar to him. He Philip Hale. 
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Conservatory, would seore his cantata, } them; and Mr. MacDowell is of far ; 
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had much to sav, much of exuberant ’ 


joy, much of deep emotion; but he did 
not know how to say it. His voices 
Stammered and choked, and only 
through broken sentences, hoarsely ut- 4 


tered, could even the sympathetics gain 


some clue to his feelings. No, Schu- 
mann is the great musical poet in his - 
songs and in his piano pieces. Even his a} 
‘“Manfred’ does not fully express how 
keenly he felt the tragedy. 

And they that now look skew-eyed 


at Richard Strauss and all his works, & 

at Bruckner with his noble thought, at 2 

=e beth ee ane ign ty immoral 

“renchmen, and cry aloud, ‘‘Incompre- , 

hensible, impossible! Why is such mu- The programme of the 10th Symphony 

sic played?’—they would do wel to concert in Symphony Hall last evening 

read what such able erities as the included MacDowell’s ‘Indian’ suite in 
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ee ne hit 2 | in| behalf of their audiences when |Symphony No. 1 in B-flat, op. 38. Miss 
MISS OLIVE MBAD. i : |_| Sehumann’s syniphony in B_ flat was ‘Olive Mead, violinist, was the soloist. 
A Boston girl who recently made her debut in New York. | first performed. So 50 years fram now Edward MacDowell’s “Indian” suite for 
: —— | audiences may smile at the slow com-_ orchestra was written while the composer 
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| prehension of works in 1902 that to them was a resident of this city, and dedicated 
are simple and a delight, although the to Emil Paur and the Boston Symphony 
orchestration of Strauss may then seem Orchestra. It was first heard here in 
naive in its frankness. 111896, and again in 1897, and also has been 
| e *%e@ heard in New York and London. 
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| Olive Mead, the soloist, was heard less, a better reason for her opinion. 
in Goldmark’s A minor concerto for 
‘violin, a work originally produced here 
Mr. Kneisel. Cesar Thomson also 
played the work at one of these con- 
certs several years ago. Goldmark in 
this concerto has done some admirable 
composition both for the solo violin and 
the accompaniment, and the work stands 
among the best of its class that have 
been written in recent years. 
Miss Mead played the first two move- 
ments without much animation, but In 
the last movement there was less reserve 
and more of what was lacking in her 
evious performance. She gains year 
y year, not only in technical proficiency, 
but also in the higher artistic qualities. 
All she needs now is to employ more 
animation, more of the ftmpetuous, Cashy 
style of play in her performance. Then 
she is sure to find abundant favor in the 
mind of the present day musical public. 


Miss Mead was loudly applauded and. 
several times recalled at the close of ner | 


performance. 


The final number was Schumann's B-flat | 


symphony No. 1, op. 38, a general favorite 


‘with the patrons of these concerts. The, 


programme of the rehearsal and concert 
this coming week includes Beethoven's 
overture ‘“‘Dedication of the House,’’ Men- 


delssohn’s ‘‘Athalie’’ overture and Tsch- | 


atkowski's ‘“‘Pathetic’’ symphony. Harold 
/ Bauer, pianist, will be the soloist in two 
inumbers with orchestra, the Schumann 
-**Allegro Appassionato” and Liszt’s ‘‘Tod- 
tentanz.”’ 


‘ADVERTISER AS A TEXT-BOOK. 


Music Students at Wellesley Use 
Prof. Elson’s Symphony Verdict as 
a Standard. lee | 


Wellesley, Dec. 30.,-The Advertiser is 
being used as a text-book at Wellesley 


. 


college for musical criticism. 


This new use of the official paper of 
the city has come about through Proi. 
Macdougall, director of music at the 
college, who has_ introduced several 
unique and interesting features into the 
Among these is a class 


department. 


She notes the musical terms used and 
the phraseology in general. 
Then she writes a more technical ac. 


count to be taken to class, in which she| |. 
may or may not change her original[ — 


observations, according to conviction. 
This makes going to a concert.a rather 
serious matter, not only for the Sstu- 


| dent, but for the reporter who has tof 
cover the assignment, for not all can be 


Mr. Elson’s, and the plan is doubtless to 
be extended so as to include other musi- 
cal functions in addition to the “syn- 
phonies.” 


meeting on Friday afternoons and de-’ 


signed for girls who are too busy to take 


the regular course of vocal or instru-' 


mental training, yet who are fond of 
music and wish to learn enough to en- 


able them to listen appreciatively to 


concerts. . 


This class. which is very large, and 
which is filling a long-felt need, sup- 
plements its work by sending a group: 
of its members every Saturday evening’ 


to the symphony. 


Each girl in the group gives her un-_ 
divided attention to the concert, form- 
ing her opinion as it proceeds, and on re- 
turning home writes, while it is fresh in. 
her mind, exactly what she thinks of it. 
The franker the opinion the better, 
whether favorable or unfavorable. No 


attempt is made to use musical terms. 


Then, on Monday morning, when The 
Advertiser comes, she reads Mr. Elson’s 


+ 


ai 


{ 
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Mr. E, A. MacDowell’s “Indian” ben Bag 


Suite Is Heard. © 


It Has Fervid Feeling and Pic-— 
turesque Imagery — Miss Olive | 
Mead, Violinist, Given Three Re- | 
calils—Schumann’s First Syme . 


whony Rendered. 
The subjects which Mr. E. A. Mac- 


valled “‘Indian’’ suite are a legend, a 
love song,.a battlepiece, a dirge and a 
Village festival. These are incidents 
Which would fall naturally and neces- 
warily into. the life of any primitive 
peopie. The history, experience, philas- 


ophy and romance of any tribe or nation | 


find erpetuation in tradition, legend | 
and finalNy-ballad, if the mind of the © 
time has developed any metrical or po- , 
etic form; love and its appeals have | 
been, and will continue to be, wherever | 
the hearts. of animated creatures—not | 
mere humans alone-beat in sympathy, | 


desire and response; wherever passions 
rage there will. be battle, ‘broadening 
even into war, and lamentation over the 
slain as :over all other dead; and in 
every aggregation of individuals and 
samilies there: will be times of general 
festivity and» carousal. Mr. MacDow- 
ell’s subjects are, therefore, as generic 
and general as ‘is the life of gregarious 
man, | . 

The Italian. proverb runs that ‘‘all the 
world is kneaded out. of one dough’; 
and, allowing, for. diversity of degree 
the experiences, ‘passions, beginning an 
end of lifes are virtually: ‘as one in all 
places and peoples, How, then, shall 
the characteristits and ‘conditions of 


any one race or tribe be differentiated | 


in music from those of any other tribal 
or national assembly? In one of two 
ways, probably. Either by imparting to 
the musica’ tone-color and a fashion of 
instrumental’ voicing peculiar to and 
distinctive of the chosen people, or by 
using as themes melodies associated by 
the people itself with the incidents or 
emotions sought to be illustrated, 

Now, the North American Indian can 
rardly be considered as musical, if mel- 
lifiuous, melodious tone, use of other 
than the rudest instrument of sound,, or 


finely marked and symmetrical forms | 


of speech or song be required of him. 
Yet here and there a rudimentary or 
fragmentary tone has been discovered, 
sufficiently definite in shape to be caught 


~ and recorded. | 
There was apparently nothing instru- 
‘mental upon which our composer could 


depend for his local or racial effects—un- 


less it were a certain ingenious and fre-. 


quent use of drums, which he seems to 
have ignored. As a few ‘bars, and some- 


times a few notes, will suffice for the 
seed from which even a symphonic’ 
movement may grow, he took for his 


thematic material little passages which 


Mr. Krehbiel ‘has associated with parte. 


of Iroquois and Iowa songs and dances, 
these being so altered and modified as 
i bring them into available modern 
orm, 


and | 

But waiving the relevanc of this 
music to the Indian of Longfellow, Cut- | 
lin or Cooper, the poetry and passion of 
it are not to be denied. Mr. MacDowell 


| | must have been thoroughly in earnest 
Dowell chose. for illustration in his so- | 


when he wrote it, for its heating ts) 
fervid, its imagery picturesque, its form: 


» compact, its color rich and its sweep’ 
| urgent and strong. The sonorous pomp 
and martial pride of the legend mae 


an introduction that impresses itself a 
once upon the mind and provokes the. 
expectation which is, fortunately, not 
to be disappointed. 

Not all the sections will have equal 
interest and consequence for all hearers, 
While we can see no great differences 
of intrinsic worth. sincerely good art | 
and skilful handling between them, and 
find that the mood befitting each is 
steadily sustained, we incline to prefer 
the ‘‘In War Time,’’ as most fertile an 
unusual in invention and most illumi- 
nated with stronger, weird, dramatic | 
touches, 

Miss Olive Mead is one of the few | 
artists who have developed gradually | 
and gracefully from a precocious, sur- | 
prising childhood into a _ perfeetly | 
rounded young womanhood that gives | 
constant and trustful repose, and | 
promises yet more for full maturity. 
She has acquired for her violin a full, 
broad,, and yet tender, tone, so rich as | 
to be almost luscious, a brilliant, but 
not bold or showy, execution, depth for | 
emotion and dexterity for bravura. | 

Her choice for a solo has fallen upon 
Goldmark’s concerto in A minor, which, 
while it does melt into the sensuousness 
that chiefly characterizes so many of 
his works, is yet for the most part slow, 
smooth and sweet, and only becomes 
really alert and spirited in the bolero- 
like finale. Miss Mead played it all 
beautifully, enlivening the finale and iis 
ornate cadenza and keeping the mod- 
eratos (the second particularly) and the 
mild andante well back from _  senti- 
mental degeneracy, while still warming 
and softening them poetically. She 
found much favor with the audience 
and was handsomely recalled thrice. 

There was but one other number on 
the programme, and yet the evening 
was very long. This was Schumann's 
first, or B flat, symphony, written in 
the earlier portion of the happiest and 
brightest period of his life. To him it 
represented fancies and images of 
spring, but to most listeners it sounds 
like one great long ‘“‘Jubilate.’’ Not al- 
ways full, powerful and resounding, for 
it is tempered by the peaceful larghetto 
and by many light incidental passages; 
but always instinct with the spirit of 
joy, exaltation, vitality and hope. 

It was rightly played, as a whole, al- 
though there might well have been at. 
times a more broadly distinguished » 
chiaroscuro, and the drums were al- ; 
lowed a vehemence that often came near | 
violence, The suite was played better 
and with fine regard to the nuances, 
another concerto was satisfactorily ace | 
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much too long, is announced as_ 


Overture, ‘The Dedication of the House’ 


Beethoven 


a. Allegro appassionato. ce te eeeeess -BCHUMANDN 
b. ‘fodtentanz’’... 


y No, 6 in B minot 
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- SYMPHONY CONCERTS, HAG 
The program for thé 10th Symphony 


rehearsal and. concert comprised the | 


Liszt | 
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The tenth symphony concert had no nov- | 


elties, although two of the works were far 
from well known.. This was the pro- 
gramme: 


| MacDowell: Orchestral Suite, in E minor, ‘‘Indi- 


‘Indian’? suite by Edward MacDowell, | 


Carl Goldmark’s A minor violin con- 
certo and Robert Schumann’s first sym- 
hony. Miss Olive Mead was the vio- 
in soloist. A thoroughly dignified pro- 
gram this; severe enough to suit the 
taste for the classic, conservative in 


style of selections and long enough to) 
Satisfv any one—nearly two heurs were. 


consumed in plaving the three selec- 


tions. Miss Mead’s abilities as a violin-_ 
ist are well and favorably known to. 


concert patrons and her interpretation 
of Goldmark’s long concerto indicated 
that the young artist is deserving of the 
praise which has been bestowed upon 
her work, and although she came sharp- 


ly in contrast with a violinist recently | 


heard in this citv and one whose tech-. 


nique. is phenomenal, she won high fa- 
vor by a’ conscientious and artistic 
performance of a difficult composition. 
Fier tones are hardly broad enough to 
auswer all the requirements of so large 
an orchestral background, but in the 
lighter passages she displayed deft and 
true work in single and chord fingcring, 
her bowing was gocd and the many 
legato phrases were played sweetly and 


very smoothly. Her performance was. 


rewarded with many plaudits and re- 
«alls to the platform. 

Mr MacDowell’s ‘‘Indian’’ suite was 
again heard with great pleasure at 
these concerts. His treatment of 
themes is very skilful and suggests 


the aboriginal without being unduly | 


harsh and discordant, and his scoring 
for the orchestra is masterly. The 
musical pictures are exquisite, the har- 
monies appeal pleasingiy to the ear, 
and the illustrations are vivid and tyywpi- 
cal. The last movement is notably ef- 
fective in its dancing measures, which 


are written with unusual skill. The in- | 


lterpretation was all that one could 


reasonably demand, and all the details | 


of the interesting suite were splendidly 
presented by Mr Gericke’s men. 

Schumann’s noble symphony, the 
closing number, was admirably read 
by Mr Gericke, and the orchestral work 
was smooth, sympathetic and up to the 
standard expected of this orchestra. 
Although the symphony is familiar to 
the players, there was no carelessness 
evident in the performance, and alj the 
heauties. of Schumann’s great work 
were set forth in splendid form. 

Mr Harold Bauer will be the soloist 
this week, playing Schumann’s ‘‘Alle- 
zro Appasionato”’’ and Liszt's ‘“‘Tod- 
tentanz.’’ The orchestral pieces will 
be the Beethoven overture, ‘Dedication 
of the Hcouse;” the ‘‘Pathetique’’ sym- 
phony, Tschaikowsky. and Mendel- 
sschn’s overture, ‘‘Athalie.”* 


—— 


an,’’ No. 2, op. 48. 

Goldmark: Concerto for Violin and Orchestra, in 
A minor, op. 28. 

Schumann; Symphony in B-flat, No, 1, op. 38. 

Soloist—Miss Olive Mead. 

Of most interest was Mr. MacDowell’s 
‘Indian’ suite. This work well illustrates 
the old idea that if a writer wishes to write 
music with a flavor that is exotic, he can 
best attain it by means not too strange to 
our ears. In this suite there are no 
whistles or rat'tles, nor overmuch of drums, 
which instruments the red people appar- 
ently used, but the music, none the less, 
has a savor that is entirely Indian. This 
result is owing to the use as themes of 
genuine Indian melodies, and, more still, 
to Mr. MacDowell’s rare powers of pictur- 
esque and imaginative writing. Themes of 
notable interest, treated wiitth these quali- 
ties of imagination and picturesqueness, the 
whole clothed in orchestration of surpass- 
ing loveliness, make excellent music. The 
most beautiful movement, to me, is the 


mysterious, poetical dirge, with its deep | 
note of mournfulness; perhaps the most | 


picturesque is the war dance. The strange- 


ly unlover-like quality of the love song, and | 
the still more singularly non-festive char- | 
acter of the Village Festival are probably | 
to be attributed to Mr. MacDowell’s ethno- | 
logical sense; for the Indians are undemon- | 


strative, and their pleasures they take sad- 
ly. The suite was superbly played. 
Goldmark’s concerto did not sound as 
empty Saturday night as it did a few years 
ago. While quite without all the qualities 
one associates with Goldmark, it is still 
graceful and pleasant music, often strik- 
ing a tender note. Miss Mead played it, 
in the main, excellently well. She is not 
an emotional person, and she» sagaciously 
and artistically refrains from simulating 
an emotion she does not feel, thereby s2v- 


ing herself from the risk of ‘‘slopping over.”’ 


While not absolutely at her ease in some 
of the bravura passages, the cadenza she 
played with admirable clearness, and the 
musical part of the concerto she played 
very beautifully indeed, with good tone, and 
with elegant phrasing. Miss Mead’s play- 
ing was a striking example of the legiti- 
mate success that can be won by an artist 
who makes the most of what is hers, with- 
out striving, in public, for more. Miss 
Mead was handsomely applauded. 

At the last there was a delightful per- 
formance of Schumann’s B flat symphony. 
The gentry who busy themselves setting 


Schubert right in his counterpoint can al- | 


ways find a moment or two to spare for 
Schumann’s' orchestration. Probably it 
might have been better, for in this sym- 


phony it sometimes sounds harsh and al- 
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help thinking that the clothing absolutely | 


fits the thought, so that any change would 
be for the worse, not for the better. ‘Late 
as the hour was, a burst of hearty applause 
greeted ‘the last notes of the finale. 

Mr. Harold Bauer will play at the next 


' concert. This is the programme: Beeth- 
, oven, Overture, ““The Dedication of the 


House;’’ (a) Schumann, Allegro Appassion- 
ato; (b) Liszt, ‘*Todtentanz;’’ Tchaikovsky, 
Symphony No. 6, in B minor, ‘‘Pathetique,’’ 
op. 74; Mendelssohn, Overture, ‘‘A:thalie.’’ 
R. R. G. 
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|MacDowell’s “Indian Suite” a Poetic 


Presentation of Romantic Phases 
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sion marks. At. 
nsible proceed-" 
s investigation. 
guages of the pres-? 

ent (except that cf numbers) the nota- 
tion of music is the most universal. Al 
bit of notation written in Boston can 
be read in Chili, Russia, Roumania, 
Japan and a hundred other countries, 
The moment it is localized by English 
most of these fereign lands require a 
translation. Mr, MacDowell’s music can. 
be read everywhere—his musical terms 
only in English speaking countries. ; 
To the universal language of notation 
the composers have added an equally 
universal language of expression marks,’ 
in Italian. All countries which under-. 
stand musical notation also comprehend 


| the Italian musical terms. Tt is wrong 


to make innovations in so important a 


has been estabiished. It might make 


|} ho earthly difference if the comnoser of 


of Savage Life. 


Mr. Gericke did not appear in war- | 
paint, wearing a lot of -scalp-locks in j 
his belt and beating time with a toma- 
hawk, although his programme began | 
With McDowell's “Indian Suite.” If the | 
‘North American Indian had only been a 
-musical creature we might now be rey- 
Glling in a great repertoire of folk-songs 
and as ‘“‘Native School’ of music evolved 


| the “Podunkville (‘rand March” or the 
i Hopedale ‘Two-Sten”’ uses 


matter, to import confusion where unity 


Onglish 
marks (he generally doesn’t) but a com- 
poser whose music belongs to the entire 
civilized world ought not to do so. 
Miss Olive Mead made ae splendid’ 
succercs by some broad and musicianly 


| v.olin plevine, in the second number of 
j the concert. The success was decidedly 
|} her own and not that of the composition. 
} One can count the xreat violin concertos 


therefrom by 2 host of American com- 
posers. Taking matters as they are, 


| the Bushmen, and, in spite of the works 
‘ef Fillmore, Krehbiel, Alice Pletcher and 


| ment. 


‘velop “The Old Folks at Home,” 


jon the Angers of one hand: Beethoven's 
at the head, Brahms’ rather abstruse. 
| work, Mendelssohn’s dashing composi- 
tion, Bruch’s G minor Concerto—and a 
| finger is left on which to count some 
| 


however, we find the Indian music not 
far ahead of that of the Esquimaux or 


OL less assuredly great composition—and 
Taliter Fewkes. i ollatinge its frag- Pid Deidees= OED, Ich coaee pos 
Waiter Fewkes, in colating its frag~ | qojqwyark’s Goncerte in A mino® wane 


ments, there is nothing in it which can; A 
tent , there 1s nothing on it ws probably not come to that finger, for it 
iead to anything like a national school | 5. , long-winded, heavily padded work 
a, in fact, to any high ic levelope | won 3 an ie ee eee : 
or, in fact, to any high musical cdevelop- | With an uninteresting finst movement. 


Perhaps, at present, our most distinct- 
vel w ation ave 2S Are es > ul 8 os me 
wely national themes are the b autif | Miss Mead could not make the long first 
songs of Stephen Foster—echoes of plan- | jiovement interesting—nohody could do 
tation life—and it might be worth the that, hut she proved even in this that 
While of some American composer to de- op, 4, gaining in hreadth and has ale 


“Massa’s in de Cold, Cold Ground,” “My 
Old Kentucky Home,’’ and other similar 
folk-tunes, into a symphonic shape. 

Fortunately in the “Indian Suite” 
there was more of Mac Dowell than of the 
indian: it was a most poetic and musi- 
cianly presentation of romantic phases 
of savage life, the charm of which was dashing affair not unlike a Bolero. also 
altogether independent of the fact that yaq jts contrapuntal moments The-en- 
the themes, or rather fundamental fiS- gemple here was not ae nerfact as ta 
ures, were Troquois, Dacotah, Kiowa, other narts of the worl. i , 
etc, At the end o » conce ‘ 

The first three movements seemed to | was recalled over and over Apain. Bee 
us the finest parts of the composition, | niqyine certainly deserved this tribute. 
but the entire work grows more and iver great, ever glorious, eyer beauti- 
more attvactive with repeated hearing; ful. the Schumann Svmphony in R flat 


fugal work in the latter part of this 
movement seemed especially odd, coming 
after so much of sentimental triviality. 
Miss Mead’s G string work in the seec- 
ond movement, against an organ point, 
drawn out to an ineredible length, was 


: sé , . ed . ° 
|the tenderness of the ‘‘Love Song” and} angeq@ the concert like a benediction, 


the wild galloping in the movement eN-) qtg frat movement was given rather 
titled “In War ‘vime,’’ were both et- ioo brusnuely, with too little of the 
lective in very diverse ways. The spirit of springtime in its measures. 
YDhrases of the deep clarinette in the Even the triangle (perhaps picturing the | 
third movement were especially impres- tinklinge sheen-~bells upon the plain) x 
Sive and were excellently performed. rang out with a vigor that suggeste 

There is one point, apart from the} singsy dancing. The three other moves! 
Striet line of composition, which we are | nents were finely read and finely played, 
Sorry to observe in Mr. MacDowell’s | One May especially mention the violin 


~ 
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A 


It grows somewhnat better toward its 
end, but is neither inspired nor inspiring, 


ready achieved a fine musicianship. The- 


especially impressive. The finale, a | 
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ts of the symphony, for there is 


ie and strife tl h still. 


le joy in this work, which 
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SEASON 1901-O2 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


Mr. WILHELM GERICKE, Conduetor. 


XI. CONCERY. 


SATURDAY, JANUARY 11, AT 8, P. M. 


Programme. 


BEETHOVEN, OVERTURE to “‘The Dedication of the House.”’ 
Op. I24. 


SCHUMANN, NCERT-PIECE for PIANO and ORCHESTRA, Op. 92 


cctredonneel and Allegro. 
Appassionato. 


TCHAIKOVSKY, SYMPHONY No. 6, in B minor, ‘‘Pathetique.”’ 


Op. 74. 
I. Adagio. — Allegro non troppo. 
II. Allegro con grazia. 
III. Allegro, molto vivace. 
IV. Finale: Adagio lamentoso. 


“DANCE OF DEATH.’ a paraphrase of the ‘‘Dies 
Irae,’’ for PIANO and ORCHESTRA. 
(First time. ) 


Soloist: 


Mr. HHROLD BAUER. 


Mason and Hamlin Pianoforte, 


There will be no Public Rehearsal and Concert next week. 
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‘and the contrabasses in the second trio 
of the Scherzo, but all the other players 
deserve praise as well. | 

Tt is well known that this work was 
the outcome of Schumann’s greatest 
happiness: it came in the train of his 
marriage with Clara Wieck in 1840; it is 
in a degree autchiographical, as verv 
much of this composer’s music is. Tt is 
also stated that Schumann was moved 
by the end of a poem by Foettger to 
produce this tonal picture of happiness 
overcoming strife and sorrow. We ven- 


ture a translation of the poem:— | | SEASON 1901-02 


Oh thou cloud-spirit dark and dread. 
That over land and sea hast sped, 


As metre it cen ~ BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


Heaven's clear, bright eye hath hid its ray. | 
Thy mists come rolling from afar : 


_And night concealeth love’s pure star. | | Mr. WILHELM GERICKE, Conduetor. 


Thou caliest to my cheek a tear, 
In my soul’s light, dark shades appear. 


Turn back! turn back thy baleful wing.— 
Within the vale buds forth the spring! 


The dark side of the above poem can 
readily be found in the first and last 
movements of the symphony, for there is 
much of combat and strife though still 
inore of ineffable joy in this work, which 
| to many still remains the greatest sym- 

phony since Beethoven. 
Louis ©. Elson. 
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XI. GONCERYE, 


SATURDAY, JANUARY 11, AT 8, P. M. 
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- ‘Miss Olive Mead, whose appearance | 

with the Boston Symphony Orchestra in | Programme. 

New York a few days ago created such 

a sensation both among general music is eee “rare 

lovers and critical students of violin | OVERTURE to “The Dedication of the House.”’ 
playing. is a Boston girl known not only | Op. 124. 

for her musical skill, but also for her re- | 

mnarkable personal grace and beauty. 

TL ahr enor aite teil, yg nh hia wate | SCHUMANN, CONCERT-PIECE for PIANO and ORCHESTRA, Op. 92 
formance marked her debut in New York. | Introduction and Allegro. 

In Boston her recent appearance with | Appassionato. 

the Symphony Orchestra was the third. 

She will shortly play in Philadelphia and 

in February will appear with the Theo- 

wore of eer epichie sfegter a Chae. P 

y all critics so far it has been agree | TCH FOVSKY SYMPE I , bp r) 

WEE Seis Mead has: given evidence. of | CHAIKOVSKY, oie M1 HONY No. 6, in B minor, “Pathetique. 
‘undeniable talent. Her playing is of the : He 79° 
‘refined, reflective order, not of strikingly I. Adagio. — Allegro non troppo. 

sensational vividness. Her tone quality | Il. Allegro con grazia. 

is proneunced wonderfully pure and | III. Allegro, molto vivace 

smocth and her technique accurate and | IV. Finale: Adagio lamentoso. 

nthe salir ict Mi Mead h 

‘he violin which ss ead is shown | . Pr ee . ; sees 

holding in the picture herewith produced. | LISZT, DANCE OF DEATH.’’ a paraphrase of the ‘‘Dies 
‘is one which she has just purchased at : | Irae,’’ for PIANO and ORCHESTRA. 
'a cost of $6000. It is a rare Italian in- | (First 3 
| strument of the first order, and possesses | (First time. ) 
'a resonant tone power and beauty. of | 

melody that are fully brought forth by 

the skill of its talented owner. 

Miss Mead has scores of friends in 

Boston, having acquired her musical edu- | Soloist: 

cation here under the tutorage of Franz | , 

peices Hg tne Symphony wrk’? eh Mr. | 

omee oO e same organization !s her 

manager. : Mr. HAROLD BAUBR. 

Miss Mead is about 23 years of age. | 

and. her progress will be watched with | 

interest by her many admirers in this | CoE ee ee ee ee ee nr rere 


city. tr Mason and Hamlin Pianoforte, 


There will be no Public Rehearsal and Concert next week. 
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 Liszt’s “Dance of the Dead” 


Is Magnificently Played. 


onnseseearmes 


My. Harold Bauer’s Part on the 


Piano Is Done Brilliantly — Mr. 
Gericke Bows a Complimentary 
Gesture to the Orchestra When 
the Applause Continues. 

Among the occult books of a dozen 


years was one which purported to por- 
tray the dreams which came in the 


sleep of death to the pitiable unre- 
deemed—errant, earth-bound, wretched 
in their unfixed state, occupied only with 
racking fancies and hopeless desires, 
finding their miserable approach to 
pleasure in the instilment of evil 
thoughts and the instigation of evil acts 
in the unhappy human beings over 
whom they were still permitted to ex- 
ercise their baneful influence. 

Such must be the dead, whose fright- 


| ful orgies are suggested in Liszt’s ter- 
| rible ‘’Yodtentanz,’’ which had a prom- 


inent place in last night’s Symphony 


concert, the extraordinary pianoforte { 


part being performed by Mr. Harold 
Bauer. Like the ‘‘Danse Macabre” of 
Saint-Saens, this fantastic score re- 


volves about a perversion of the ‘‘Dies 
Irae,’ but it suggests beings more 


' wicked, lost and immitigable than the 


| eae ny rollicking deviltries of the 
renchman’s ghosts imply. It presup- 
poses the worst and basest of the dis- 
embodied spirits and horrid monstefs, 
who, in Goethe’s ‘‘Faust,’’ engage with 
shocking and obscene ievity in their sa- 
tanic revels and rites, and for whom 
the most dread punishments of the Day 
of Wrath are waiting. | 

The very central theme itself implies 
this. There is no Dies Irae for the 
good; for them no single day, but a 
whole eternity, of blessing, begins as 
the gates swing open for their en- 
trance upon the new life in the new 
world. From the moment, then, that 
we know that we are to hear ‘‘fantastic 
variations’’ upon the mystical measures 
of that awful and minatory hymn we 
believe that we may expect horrors as 
strange, weird and extravagant as mu- 
sic can imply, and no less wild, fearful 
and dreéar than the painted judgments 
and tortures of Michael Angelo and Or- 
cagna. 


Yet, come to hear it, this paraphrase 
does not really sound so bad as it seems 
to have done a quarter of a century 
ago. With the change of @mes, every- 
thing else has changed—music, musi- 
cians, auditors and critics included. 
Schumann’s B flat symphony, which 
London thought impossible of accept- 
ance when it was written, is now loved 
of.all the musical world, and in accus- 
toming ourselves to the advanced and 
audacious men of our own day we have 
learned to consider as moderate, in- 


deed, those who were accounted intol- | 
erable iconoclasts and innovators a few | 


décades ago. 
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illogical, insane or incomprehens 

is ‘“discomfortable,”’ as Shakespe: 
Richard II. somewhere Bays, but ft i 
not repellent; it is ungainly, but 
monstrous or deformed. 


haps 
in pth 


startling, shrill sweeps h woul 

seem to be impossible of accomplish- 
ment on the piano. Mr. Bauer played 
his part magnificently—with great 
power, extreme brilliance, full resonance 
and absolute distinction .of note and 
phrase, yet without extravagance, noise, 
demonstrativeness or apparent effort. 


Mr. Gericke had wisely reformed his 
programme from what it was when we 
commented upon it in The Herald of 
last Friday. He had _ dropped the 
‘“Athalie’’ overture and placed the 
Schumann concertsueck—which Mr, 
Bauer played with fine classic ee 
with calm gravity at first, and wit 
ardent animation later_ on—before the. 
symphony, and left the Liszt to end the 
evening. This was a good place for it, 
for Tschaikowsky’s adagio finale some- 
how sets in the last few bars a spirit- 
ual key from which the ‘Dies Irae” 
emerged not unnaturally. 

It seemed to us that the conducting. 
and delivering of this symphony were 
of nobler and richer emotional value 
than any other symphony work of the > 
season. The audience was anticipatin 
the work with desire and bent forwar 
to receive it, so that the atmosphere 
was favorable and encouraging. Mr. 
Gericke approached far more closely to 
a real abandon than he is wont, and 
the men responded grandly. We should. 
have liked—had they been attainable. 


more élasticity and a brighter accent on 
the repeated notes of the main theme 
in the allegro con grazia, and a softer 
and more restrained opening of the al- 


legro vivace, as tending to make 
the contrast of the finale of the 
latter more striking; but these are 
-gecondary to the generally’ true. 
temper and sincere sympathy that 


' pervaded the playing as a whole. The 
| appreciation and applausé_ were s0 


ositive and prolonged that Mr, Gericke 
had to come forward several times af- 


ter etch movement, and after the third 


he transferred the praise vty sweeping, 
complimentary gesture to the orchestra, 
who had well won it. 

For tbe next concert—a _ fortnight. 
henece—this programme is announced: 


Haydn.......Symphony No, 2 (B. & H., No. 2) 
Aria. 


| Glazounow..... Suite, ‘‘Raymonde” | 


(Iirst time.) 
Aria. 


Beethoven 
Soloist 
Moe: Gir Le eS ee emma 
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The Tschaikowski Symphony Re- 


ceived With Much Applause 
OY eee 


- The programme of the lith Symphony. 


concert given last; evening in Symphony 
‘Hall began with Beethoven's overture, 
“Dedication of the House.”’ 

It is without the interest of either the 
‘Téonore or Coriolanus overtures, but is, 
nevertheless, a good example of the over- 
‘ture of the early part of the 19th century, 
and there are some orchestral pecullarti- 
‘ties as, for instance, the trombones being 
|mainly used with trumpets and tympani, 
land seldom appearing in the usual man- 


last the opportunity was given to hear 


‘ner. | 
The performance was a good one. At 
ain the Tschaikowski ‘‘Pathetic’’ sym- 


a 
phony, which has only peen heard once 
»at these concerts since Mr. Gericke as- 


abe the leadership of the orchestra for 
(the second term. Why it has _ been 
‘neglected only Mr. Gericke knows, and 
‘it was, moreover, a mistake to have the 
Bymphony appear before the last solo 
number, for the work is of such a char- 
acter that one wishes to hear nothing 
else after it, for some time, and, as it 
» Was, much of the enioyment was lost by 
‘the interruption of impressions ‘by an- 
other number. 

Mr. Gericke’s interpretation of this 
hha of modern symphonies is ultra- 
finished; and every little detail of con- 
“struction is carefully brought out. But 
the pathos, the intensely human side of 
this ‘‘swan song” of Tschaikowski was 
not so apparent, and in this respect the 
performance was disappointing. ‘There 
was much applause after the performance 
of the symphony. 

. Mr. Harold Bauer was the soloist, and 
he presented two short numbers with or- 
chestra instead of the usual concerto. 
‘These were Schumann's ‘‘Allegro Appas- 
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sfonato,’’ played before the symphony, | 


. 


final number after the symphony. 


Markable fashion. There was a quiet 
-subjectiveness and repose in the Schu- 


ber that was delightful, and| 21 intimate character, and to be effect- 


tm, the. wild fantastic Liszt number 
igave a technical exhibition that h 
Srobably never been. surpassed in this 
4 And yet it was accomplished in 
h a@ manner that there was no sug- 
to astonish, 


As _ 
¢ Pog ‘ 
. « - 
time 
eee i. 


‘concert will be 
‘as the orches- 


‘and Liszt’s ‘‘Todtentanz,” played as the 


f Mr. Bauer played both numbers in re- 
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First Performance Here of Liszt’s 
‘Dance of Death” for Piano and 
Orchestra. | : 


The program of the eleventh Sym- 
phony concert, given last night in Sym- 
phony Hall, Mr. Gericke conductor, 
was.as follows: 

Overture, ‘‘Dedication of the Houge’’.... : 
Beethoven 
Concert piece, op. 92 .. Schumann 
Symphony No 6, ‘‘Fathetic’’...Tschaikowsky 
**Dance orf Death’’ 
(First time.) 
The program-book reminded us of the 


fact that Beethoven wrote in a most 
indifferent manner his music for the 
show-piece which opened a new theatre 
in Vienna; that he arranged most of it 
from former stage music—written for 
‘The Ruins of Athens’’—and that he 
composed only two new numbers, an. 
overture and a chorus. The overture 
itself was queerly put together, and 


can in no wise be considered as one of 
the composer’s distinguished works, 


: eras is ‘ the Eleventh 
- Symphony Concert Last Night— 


| 


t 


! 
t 


even of the second class. The question | 


naturally arises, why should the over- 
ture be played at this late day, except 
at some historical concert or in a 
‘“‘Beethoven cyclus?” There is much 
music that is yet to be heard; and it 


seems a pity to spend time and strength | 


on that which is too familiar as well 
as unprofitable. 


Mr. Gericke’s reading of Tschaikow- | 
S 


sky’s great symphony known as one 
that is more concerned with the archi- 
tecture and the detail than with the 
tremendous emotional contents. As a 
result this example of sublime musical 
expression of pessimism was presented 
in clear outline, but as without body, 
color or intensity. It is unnecessary to 


‘dwell upon this point. All conductors 


excel in some things and disappoint 
in others. If Mr. Gericke, for instance, 
reads the unfinished symphony of 
Schubert in an,inimitably exquisite 
and poetic manner, it is also true that 
in modern music of poignant or crash- 
ing emotions his interpretation is tech- 
nically delightful and spiritually pale. 
Now this same symphony of Tschaik- 


Owsky is one of the few colossal or- 


{ 
i 
| 
; 


j 
| 


chestral pieces of the last century. It ; 
is made up of the elements of life and | 


man; but it breathes one long breath, 
and that is the thought of the inevi- 
table grave. In musijc of this kind 
something more is needed than precise 
drawing or polished detail. 

It was a great pleasure to hear Mr. 
Bauer, although his choice of pieces 
was not most favorable to himself. The 
Piece by Schumann is inherently of 


tive should be heard in a smaller hall, 


‘tistic display. 
Death” is certainly a virtuoso piece, 


ly bizarre. 


at closer range; and even then it is 
not a piece for marked virtuoso or ar- 
Liszt’s ‘“‘Dance of 


and only a self-restrained artist of fine 


gensitiveness and also a sense of hu- 


mor can keep it from appearing cheap- 
r. Bauer is sensitive, an 


d | 


he has a sense of humor, so that Liszt | 


in his most seriou8 mood does not 
necessarily impose on him. He -made 


‘the variations ironical, sinister; and | 
thus he perhaps: disclosed the true in- | 


! t! loyed by Li 
himself in a letter to von B low 
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A 
was the first to play the : 

understand that this was the. E 
formance of the piece with orch: 
in Boston. We have a dim recollec- 


tion of Busoni playing it either as a 
'solo or with. a second. piano in ‘the 
| place of orchestra. It is a pleasure to 


add that Mr. Bauer will possibly play 
here again with the orchestra late in 
the season. Last night there was, as 
usual, a large audience, and there was 
much applause. 


MUSIC AND-MOSICIANS. 


| Ot ‘ jo" 
Harold Bauer, Soloist, With 
the Symphony Orchestra. 


“Maritana” at the Bijou—Song Recital 


by Mme Sembrich. 


Sousa’s Band Concerts—Other Har- 
monic Happenings of the Week. 


The llth symphony program intro- 
duced the celebrated pianist, Mr Harold 
Bauer, as the soloist, his contributions 


being Schumann’s concert piece for pi- | 
4 selections for special praise might be 


ano and orchestra, op 92, and Liszt’s 
“Dance of Death,’’ the latter given for 


the first time at these concerts. The, 
orchestral pieces were the Beethoven 
‘overture, ‘‘Dedication of the House’’ 
and Tschaikowsky’s ‘‘Pathetic’” sym- - 


phony. The program was shorter than 
that originally announced for last week, 
but even then the auditor found’*the 


program fully two hours long and very . 
grave and solid throughout. The favor. 
with which Mr Bauer was _ received | 


showed that the impression made by 


him last season had not been forgotten, 
and although his two selections did not 
call for an exercise of powers of wide 
scope, his playing was so sympathetic 
in quality and so authoritative in form 
that his success was unmistakable and 
fully deserved the plaudits showered 
upon him at the close of each number. 

In the Schumann piece Mr Bauer's 
work displayed the earnestness and sin- 
cerity of his great art, showing a deep 
appreciation of the significance and 
beauty of the composition by an inter- 


pretation which was full of exquisite 


toral coloring and broad and sweeping 
in effect. The contrasts were skilfully 
set forth, his technique was not made 
unduly prominent, but held in subservi- 
ence to preserve the Schumannesque 


atmosphere of the piece, and he never 
sacrificed the music in order to gain in 
. effect. The whole performance was 
‘thoroughly artistic and every difficulty 


of the keyboard was conauered in a 
manner which gave no indications of 
the physical ability required to hold the 


rs slo" instrument | 
“orchestral background. | 
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In . the somber Liszt composition, 


ty, | ‘Dance ‘of Death,” the artist gave a 


vivid illustration of his power in sus- 


| 0} taining fortissimo passages, the massive | 
We| chords being’ Mlavyed with unflag 


vigor and all the dynamic effects give : 


j with a perfection of balance that wa 


remarkable. His heavy glissando sweeps 
in the first part were notably good and 
seemingly drawn with fingers of ispny, 
the crashing cadenza was equally effec-— 
tive and all the variations were executed 
with the grace and expression which 
shows the great artist. But the com- 
position itself must be regarded more, 
as a musical oddity than anything else, 
despite the splendid performance of Mr 
Bauer, for it is full of dynamic work 
for the orchestra and is eccentric and 
harsh almost continually. Although the 
piece was the last one on the long pro- 
gram, Mr Bauer was recalled to the 
platform many times, probably a trib- 
ute paid more to the performer than to 
the composer. 

The orchesiral part of the Schumann 
work was played weil, as a whole, In 
the Liszt number there was more en- 


'thusiasm and care displayed by the men > 


and the team work was very smooth. | 
The Beethoven overture received ad- 
mirakbie treatment, the dignity of the | 


selection being carefully maintained | 


from tirst to last. There is nothing put 
praise due the orchestra for its per- 
formance of the Tschaikowsky sym-— 
phony. Specially charming were the. 
dainty themes of the second move- 
ment, which were delightfully given, 
and the third part, so majestic and full 
of pathos, also found the orchestra at 
its best. The perfect harmony of the 
brasses in the second part deserves | 
particular mention, although the whole | 
symphony was interpreted in a manner 
up ‘to’ the ' usual standard, and these 


dupiicated if ’twere necessary at this 
There wiil be no concerts this week. 
Next week the celebrated basso, Emil 


Fischer. will be the soloist. | 


ENTHUSIASM AT THE SYMPHONY 

es © ouses i . 
Tschaikowsky’s “Pathetique” Ac- 
corded Tumultucrns Applause at 
Saturday Nighi’s Concert. 


Beethoven's ‘Dedication of the House” 
if not exactly a ‘‘pot-boiler” is none-the-— 
less not comparable with his four oper-— 
etic overtures, or his “Coriolanus” or his 
‘Eemont.’”’ It has, however, the blare of 
festivity in its measures, fanfares of 
trumpets and imposing themes, and it is. 
always agreeable fo listen to when 
played as clearly as it was en this occa- 
sion. 

The programme was arranged in rath- 
er an unusual order, the intermission 
coming very early and two concerted 
piano works being given, one at the end 
of the programme, so that the symphony 
was boxed up in the centre of thé pro- 
ceedings. The second number intro- 
duced Mr. Harold Bauer, whose great 
technique and fine musicianship are wen 
remembered in Boston. The frst of his” 
brace of pieces was Schumann’s: “Cons, 
certstueck” Op. 92. This is not on the” 
high plane of Schumann's glorious Piang, 
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for it is almost constantly in the middle 
gister of the instrument and seldom 


{ 


t 


‘gives the soloist a great chance to as- 
egpert hirnself. There is a yreat- amount 
fof development in the work, the chief 
‘figure entering at the very beginning 
“upon the horn, which instrument, in 
this instance, started rather timidly. 
“fhe allegro is more spirited than many 
‘of Schumann’s works. It is a composi- 
‘tion in which the piano is well interwo- 
“¥en with the orchestra, and Mr. Bauer 
-abnegated himself to the ensemble in 
| @ praiseworthy manner. Much applause 
followed the number and the pianist 
Was recalled many times. 
Now came the great favorite among 
‘modern symphonies, the ‘Pathetique,” 
by Tschaikowsky. It won more applause 
than has ever been accorded to a sym- 
“phony at these concerts within the rec- 
Oliection of the present writer. At the 
end of each movement Mr. Gericke was 
obliged to bow his acknowledgments 
over and over again, and after the great 
third movement it seemed almost as if 
an encore were to be forced. 
| Enthusiasm is contagious and it was 
‘not astonishing to find the orchestra 
inspired by the keen appreciation of the 
public, so that the last two movements 
went with an abandon that was excit- 
ing. Only in the final picture of Death 
could one have demanded more of deso- 
lation and dejection. The pomp and 
glory of the third movement and the un- 
rest of the second (the longest éxample 
of 5-4 rhythm which exists, we believe) 
were portrayed superbly. 

This symphony is one of the best ex- 
amples of modern pessimism that has 
yet been achieved: Tschaikowsky pic- 
tures something of the great ‘‘Welt- 
schmerz”’ without the unnecessary dis- 
cord on the one hand, or sentimentality 
on the other. He does not consider it 
necessary to make grief hideous or to 
combine sorrow with ugliness; nor does 
he become unintelligible in his anguish; 
the auditor is not compelled to accept 
‘all kinds of musical puzzles on faith. 

Tt would be unjust to pick out one or 
the other instrument as having done 
excellently where all was perfect, yet 
the beauty of the clarinette theme in 
the coda of the first movement, the 
pulsating kettledrum accenting the old 
rhythm of the seconl movement, the 
growling effect of the divided contra- 

‘basses at the very beginning of the sym- 
phony (against the impressive theme of 
the bassoons), the four-part brass har- 
mony (tuba and trombones alone, in 
softest tones) in the finale, the unison 
passages of the entire woodwind in the 
‘second movement, and the ugly, porten- 


tous and baleful cries of the muted horns’ 


foften in deepest register) in the finale, 
these are all points which may linger 
in the memory and prove Tschaikowsky 
‘as the original in his scoring as he is 
poetic in his thoughts. In his score, 
however, the mysician will find some 
Andications of shading which are almost 
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r to the stage 
as the music became more and more in- 
audible. But the dramatic Verdi com- 
mitted the same exaggeration in his 
‘‘Requiem.”’ 


The development of the figure of the 
finale, so oddly like the first phrase of 
Jiandel’s “Ombra mai fu,” was, if any- 
thing, too clear and precise. But it was 
a great performance in spite of any de- 
fect that can be alleged. 


| Benjamin Franklin in a letter to Lord 


Kaims in 1765, wrote:— 


The pleasure artists feel in hearing much > 


of the music composed in the modern taste, 
is not the natural pleasure arising from 
melody or harmony of sounds, but of the 
same kind with the pleasures we feel on 
seeing the surprising feats of tumblers 
and rope-dancers, who execute difficult 
things. For my part I take this to be 
really the case, and suppose it the reason 


why those who are unpracticed in music, | 


‘and therefore unacquainted with those 
difficulties, have little or no pleasure in 
hearing this music. Many pieces of it cre 
mere compositions of tricks, I have some- 
times, at a concert, attended by a common 
audience, placed myself so as to see all 
their faces, and observed no signs of pleas- 
ure in them during the performance of a 
great part.that was admired by the per- 
formers themselves. 

Something like this did we feel when 
Liszt’s ghosts came up, hiccoughing and 
hurrahing, and, under the galvanic bat- 
tery of Harold Eauer, danced the ‘Dies 
Trae”’ After the lofty Tschaikowsky 
symphony the spectacle came very much 

as a circus might after the death of 
| Hamlet. The composition could not 
i have come in a worse place for itself. 
To hear the old Gregorian cantus skip- 
ping in a chop-stick fugue, and punctu- 
ated with glissando runs on the piano, 
was as surprising as it would he to sec 
the supreme court giving a negro min- 
strel show. 

Yet we may not deny that it Was in- 
teresting, and as spicy as if the com- 


| poser had thrown the whole bottle of 


pavrika into the cauldron. Skill in scor- 
ing, splendid ability in showing off the 
' piano, brilliancy in the extreme, were 
‘there, but they wilted when placed (as 
' they were) side by side with great ear- 
nestness and poetic inspiration. Per- 
haps the modern school can learn from 
such an anti-climax that sensational de- 
vices of scorine May sometimes be the 
means but cannot be the end, that the 
‘soul of music has not been obliterated 
'hy the demon of orchestration, that 
Wagner towers as an Alpine height 
‘above his chromo-like imitators because 
_ he had something still greater back of 
his orchestral equipment. 

Mr. Bauer played the scintillating 
coniposition in a most exciting manner; 
his technique was wonderful and one 
could not imagine sxreater  Dbrilliancy. 
Small wonder therefore, that the large 
audience stayed to the very last net? 
and then remained yet longer to re- 
call the artist over and over again. 

Louis C. Elson. 
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-ALong and Serious Compilation, 


Not Altogether Pleasant. 


The Novelty Is Liszt's Tremendous | 


‘“Todtentanz,”’’ Played by Harold 
Bauer — Mendelssohn's “Athalie” 
and Beethoven's “Dedication of 
the House” Overtures. 


The 11th Symphony programme is long } 


and serious—not altogether pleasant— 


and many listeners will declare it too | 
Programme j 
making is one of a conductor’s most | 


exacting and wearisome. 


trying tasks, and we have often thought 


that a great director might well seek | 


to transfer the burden to an advisory 
council, reserving himself for ‘the mi- 
nute and arduous duties of preparation 
and production. We know what con- 
scientious care and real labor Mr. 
Gericke gives to the compilation of his 
programmes, yet we cannot help saying 
that sometimes his decision is infelici- 


tous, and that his compilations often | 


give more than the average listener can 
apprehend and assimilate. 


‘This week’s concert will begin with | 
one of Beethoven’s grandest and most 


imposing overtures—‘‘The Dedication of 
the House,” composed in 1822 for the 
opening of the Josephstadt Theatre in 
Vienna. It is truly a.festal music. It 
ge with a slow introduction, broad, 
full; powerful and majestic, the spirit 
of which is that of a mighty and im- 


perative summoning, and it passes on - 


into an allegro, which aims ‘at being 
neither tragic nor comic, but is instinct 


with a noble, lofty and potent cheer, . 


resounding through solid and splendid 
strains. 

The solo assignment is placed next, 
consisting of two pianoforte and or- 
chestra pieces, to be led by Mr. Harold 
Bauer, who will make his re-entrance 
after his return from Europe. The first 
of these is announced as the “Allegro 


| Appassionato,”’ by Schumann, but wiil 
very likely prove to be the whole of the 


author’s ‘‘Concertstuck,’’. because it 


would be hardly worth while to save a | 


few minutes by hag off the. declama- 
tory introduction. This piece was writ- 


ten in 1849, during the composer’s best | 


and brightest period. It begins firmly 
and decidedly with the assertive intro- 
duction in A, passing into G and its 
relative minor when the allegro is éstab- 


lished. This latter is sober and grave || 


fa 


tained and chastened allegro, its prin- | ~ 
» Symphony Hall: 


chief introduction theme appearing near | 
the finale, thus binding the two move- : 


in temper, and its movement is a sus- 


cipal theme being simply but massively 
presented, and a modification of the 


ments sympathetically together. 


The second selection will be virtually, | 


if not absolutely, a novelty, the claims 


made to any previous performance rest- _ 
ing on doubtful foundations.. It is - 
Liszt’s “Todtentanz,” which. he. de- ~ 


scribes as a set. of fantastic variations . 


upon the “Dies Irae.’’ It is an im-— 


mense and audacious composition, to 


§ coes upon the 
.# santo, as othe 


Bchtmaann: Concert-Piece for. Piano and 
ra, Op. . - ; : , < 
Tohatkoveky: Symphony No. 6, in 


’ wr * ao. 


had yer 
and ot 

expect to en 
curiosity, an 


“Dies Irae’ | 
appears at the very beginning, and soon, | 
after a few bars, the piano enters with a | 
smashing cadenza, and then the whole || 
band sets off upon the full statement 
of the subject and the four great varia- {| 
tions which immediately depend from it, |) 

After this, but hardly as a relief, 
great though the contrast will be, is 
set Tschaikowsky’s ‘Pathetic’? sym- 
phony, whose Genny melancholy and 
spiritual entrance will scarcely find the — 
mood into which it ought to be received. . 

And to conclude, following hard upon: 
the pitiful tragedy of the symphony’s 
conclusion, is placed one of. Mendels.. 
sohn's least valuable overtures—that to” 
‘“Athalie.’” If something was needed to” 
restore the worldly tone of the audtence’ 
before sending it forth into the night, ' 
why not take one of the old-fashioned 
light French or Italian overtures, rather’ 
than this, which was written in some 
haste to complete the composer’s inci- - 
dental music for Racine’s tragedy, a 
subject not of his own choice, but pre- 
scribed by royal request? 


Mr. Bauer, who was the soloist at the 
Symphony rehearsal and concert last 
week, is the guest while in Bos- 


‘ton of Miss Mary May-Winsor and 


Mrs. Maitland Churchill at their 


-home on Boylston street. Miss May. 


Winsor, who is at the head of 
the musical department at Wellesley 
College, is one of Mr. Bauer’s most ac- 
complished pupils. She went abroad last 
summer to study with him. Mr. Bauer 
is much sought after as a man and a 
musician. Several entertainments await 


_ him in New York, whither he goes from, | 
, here, 2 


' 


MUSIC AND DRAMA 
i 


The Boston Symphony 
Orchestra HEN 

At the eleventh Symphony concert Mr,” 
Harold Bauer was the soloist.’ ro-’ 
gramme was unusual: 


Beethoven: Overture to “The Dedication of t Le. 


House.’’ 
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1901-02. 


BOSTON .SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


Mr. WILHELM GERICKE, Conduetor. 


All. GONCERY. 


SATURDAY, JANUARY 25, AT 8, 
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Programme. 


HAYDN, SYMPHONY in D major (B. & H. No. 2.) 
I. Adagio. — Allegro, 
Il. Andante. 
III. Menuetto: Trio. 
IV. Allegro spiritoso. 


Se gery” a eo een sree 


MENDELSSOHN. ARIA, “‘O God have mercy.” from ‘‘St. Paul,” op. 36. 
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GLAZUNOFF, SUITE, from the Ballet ‘“Raymonda.”’ op. 57 a. 
(First time.) 


* 


See 


cw Ay a 


Rm tal 


HANS SACHS’S MONOLOGUE, from ‘‘Die Meis- 
tersinger.’’ 
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OVERTURE, “‘Leonore,”’ No. 3. 
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aod in rvs é ne Se a . ‘hon 
ke that - hoven’s | tpy oe 

stately Soe wth Death dedi- ‘About the performance. ‘YJ think Saturday’ i: 
feation ; ‘of the Josefstaedter Theatre in | reading of the symphony can have left no — 

Vienna, a playhouse now devoted to wicked | One with the feeling that he had been the | 
“little: ‘comedies that make an American | Witness of 4 ‘terrible human experience. | | . 
‘stare open-eyed and open-mouthed; plays | . Mr. Emil Fischer will sing two arias at | S ymphony Hall. 
by that merry Frenchman Feydeau are pop- the next concert. The area “é this: | 
| fitable. Since | Haydn, Symphony No. 2 (B 0. 2); 
oyna await the CahGre kde Rat a hand | Glazounow, suite, “Raymonde” (Airet time); 
in the dedication of many more worthy Beethoven, overture, a x z= ae | | | 
auditoriums, and, by the way, would it not — | SEASON 1901-02. 
be desirable to reserve it for such func- 
tions? Mr. Harold Bauer, the eminent pian- | 

Schumann’s concert piece, on the other 


| ist, is en tour with the Boston Sym- ~ > a | PRES 

| ‘ | phony Orchestra this week. He returns | BOSTO N SY \V } H ()N Y () R( U i") STR A 
| 
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oftener; apparently it has been played here to season next Tuesday a Ftarnbon in | 
only twice: by Mr. Lang, nearly thirty | Steinert Hall. | 
years ago, and in 1887 by Mr. H. G. Tucker. 
‘It is a charming work, the solo part written 
inSchumann’s best vein of pianoforte music, 
the accompaniment more happily orches- 
‘trated than is always the case with Schu- 
mann. Mr. Bauer played it well, in a nega- XI] ; CANCER, 
tive sort of way, for there was no hard . 
‘tone, no affected phrasing, nothing to be 
found actual fault with. But this. concert _ ; : , 
piece must be played romantically, pas- SATUR DAY, J ANUA at Pray AT oS, P. M. 
sionately, with color and poetic fancy. Of 
these qualities Mr. Bauer showed no sign. 
Not once did he linger over a phrase; never 
did the hasten one a bit, which is, perhaps, 9 
as well, for the whole allegro he distorted © fas 
into a presto; never did he broaden out any. | rogi AITINe- 
Technically, moreover, the performance was 
not flawless, for Mr. Bauer can play the HAYDN SYMPHONY in D major (B. & H. No 
music so easily he evidently was not at + ei one ee 
much pains to play it carefully; there were lcd, am 
too many false notes for an artist of his i ae 
‘repute. At the end there was a great deal ao ae 
of not very heartfelt applause, enough to ve 
recall the player three times. : 
In Ldszt’s astonishing ‘‘Dance of Death’”’ 
Mr. Bauer was much less abroad, finding 
just the right tone for this fantastical bit MENDELSSOHN ARIA. “O God } 
of grotesqueness; his technique, too, showed 
to far greater advantage. The composition | 
itself is a wonder. By a strange combina- | iene te Se 
tion of instruments there is at the begin- | LAE MORE, SUITE, 
ning a vast mass of sound that is with- . 
out a spark of life, absolutely dead, and all . 
through the work there are passages mar- | 
vellously orchestrated. If it were not for | HANS SACHS’S MONOLOGUE, from ‘‘Die Meis. 
the absurd cadenzas for pianoforte it fersinger,’’ 
might prove, in a grimly uncanny sort. of 
‘way, impressive. Both Mr. Bauer and the 
orchestra played it admirably. BEETHOVEN, OVERTURE, ‘‘Leonore,”’ No. 
After listening to Tchaikovsky’s ‘‘Pa- 
thetic’’ symphony, that vivid picturing of 
the emotions of a miserable, unhappy man 
who now, with a green and yellow melan- 
choly, sits like Patience on a monument : 
smiling at grief; and now falls into a fury Soloist: 
of passion and defiance against his ill- | 
fatedness, like Beethoven at the last gasp 
shaking his fist at the thunderstorm; and, Mr. EOI FISCHER. 
again, makes brave attempts at cheerful- 
ness, attempts always unavailing; and, at 
the last, abandons himself to the depths of 
his despair and fairly revels in it (after @il, 
“probably | ‘the most effectual way to over- 


Mr. WILHELM GERICKE, Conduetor. 
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lave mercy.’’ from ‘St. Paul,”’ « 


from the Ballet “"Raymionda.’’ op. 57 A. 
(First time.) 
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meee : . : é 1 per se, and Vienna 
ie be Redes and St. Petersburg show a similar pref- 
“Herod | erence. This ‘“Raymonde’ music is 
| fresh and beautiful; much of it might 


. | Emil. F ischer Sings Wagner and | be accepted as ‘‘absolute’? music, al- 
: : ‘though one feels that to appreciate ite 
| Mendelssohn Music. 


ee 


greatest pieces he should have the 
dancers and the mimes before him. 
And then some intended effects were 
lost in the absence of the lute and the 


oe | celéste, for which the composer 
Former Is the Soliloquy of Hans { 7 ide special provision. The score is 


Sachs—Second Kretisler Recital | sensuous, rich almost to sumptuous- 


i ness, poetic, picturesque, animated, di- 
in Chickering Hall—The Third ? versifed and altogether charming. It 


Recital Is to Be Given Next Sate | was received with great pleasure and a 
a couple of the morceaux would have 
urday Afternoon. ; been. encored in any other concert, they © 


. | were so vividly attractive and played | 
Mr. Emil Fischer was always eminent | oi Jich elan and elo Diayed | 


among the Wagner artists who could | ‘The next concert will have this pro- 

not only act characteristically and de- | gramme: 4 
claim dramatically, but could also real- | SNCs in «+4 0 ase < PRET IND ‘‘Athalie” | 
ly sing, and so could give to many @ | Ernest Chiausson (first Said oe fe Fannie: | 
long-drawn passage the interest and ody Gcidalite Symphonic~poem, ‘‘Viviane”’ 

pleasure which else it could not have Symphosy No. 1. a Buetie ‘Wedeine” 

had, and has even been able to rhake Soloists, Mr. Franz Kneisel, Mr. Alwis 

the bore Wotan almost tolerable. He 

has gradually withdrawn from the oper- 


Schroeder. 
atic stage, but he is not yet ready to THE SYMPHONY CONCERT | 
forego an occasional participation in : 


ON | Ee IE. eR ee 


The programme of the 12th Symphony 
concert given last evening in Symphony 
Hall, began with Haydn's D major sym- 
phony. a work composed for the Solomon 
series of London concerts, and first per- 
formed in 179%. It was admirably plaj3ed. 
throughout, yet the fact remains that 
Haydn's symphonies would sound more 
effective in a small hall and played by a@ 
medium sized orchestra; as it is, many 
of the characteristic effects of this com- 
poser are lost sight of by the increased 
size of both the hall and the orchestra, 
and are rather out of place at trease con- 
certs. 

The most interesting number of the 
programme was the suite from the ratlet 
‘“‘Raymonda,”’ by Glazounoff, a young 
Russian composer of the radical type, 
respondingly, and his singing was clear, | who has written many things, some of 
firm, bright and forcible... He was very |them remarkably effective, as was tnis 
cordially welcomed, and recalled with | suite which was performed last evening 
much applause. ) for the first time in this city. The work 

The orchestral number, which began ,is made up of several short sections, de- 
the evening, was the second symphony ~-scriptive of the story of Raymoada and 
of Haydn, full of good temper, easy hu- . the Knight Jean de Brienne. Upon a 
mor and natural gayety, while that first hearing, the impressions are most 
which ended it was the magnificent | favorable. The instrumentation is 
“Teonore’ No. 3 overture of Beethoven, | scholarly throughout, yet never dull or 
instinct with passionate joy and jubilant ~ labored, and some of the sections, as the 
freedom, In the middle of the evening EPntr’acte and the Valse Fantastique, are 
was set the Glazounow “Raymonde” immensely ‘‘taking. In these two parts 
suite, of which we spoke on Friday. The the orchestral effects are very beauti- 
ballet had been condensed by omitting ful, the narp coming in for a large share. 
the scenes between the aspiring saracen The orchestra played the suite superbly 
and the lovely’ but inaccessible heroine, at every point, and that this kind of 
as was quite sensible, because most of _ music pleasex even a Symphony audience 

opinions are there ex- ~ was evident by the enthusiastic ipplause 
pressed in those pas seuls which are that followed the performance. The suite, 
technically known as “variations,” and is so good that it deserves another hear- 


ing at no distant day. 7 
whose music is accordingly built up to 5 "Rie final number was. the Beethoven’ 


DEsyiee for their pirouettes, entrechats, “Teonore”’ overture No. 3, always a fa- 
etc. d by far the best of the sev- 
Mr. Frick said in his Thursday lecture erat” Weathoven overtures, Mr. een! 
that if Beethoven were living today he Fischer the welt 
would undoubtedly be a leader in the basso, sang the aria, | 
romantic school, which has _ been wi + | tO Mercy.” from Mendelssohn's “St. Paul,” 
have begun with him, and be Gla ting ‘and Hans Sach’s monologue from Act ITIl. 
short, irregular compositions. P oy ‘of Wagner’s ‘“Mastersinger”’ with excel- 
now, who has always had a drawing jont effect, especially the latter number, 
‘toward the fantastic, idealistic and ro- |1n4q was recalled several times with mu 
/>} mantic, and even toward the uncanny Sap lause. eee 
and eerie. seems to be finding the best + he programme of the rehearsal and 
and frankest outlet for his talent in | concert this coming week will inclu 
the grand ballet, as it is understood |Goldmark’s “Rustic Wedding. 


concert work. 
Last night he was the soloist for the 
Symphony concert, his selections being 


~~ ear eo, us Fy 2g 
cee et airy 


the air ‘“O, God, Have Mercy,’’. from 


PR ree 


Mendelssohn’s “St. Paul,’’ and the long 
monologue of reflection and commentary 
upon the ways of the mad world with 


| 
which many in the audience must have 
| heard his Hans Sachs, seated in his cob- 
| bler’s shop, with a big boot on his knee, 
begin the day of the prize-song festival 
| in Wagner’s ‘‘Master Singers.’’ He has 
| grown gray during the last few years— 
'so much so that we heard a distant 
| whisper that he ‘looked just like Santa 
| Claus,’”’ but his voice has not aged cor- 
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hausson and Brahms’s.. 
violin and violoncello, played 


Franz Kneisel and Alwin Sch 
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The celebrated basso, Mt Emil Fischer, 
was the soloist at last week’s Symphony 
concerts, his contributions heing the 


aria, ‘God Have Merev.” from Mendel- | 
ssohn’s “St Paul,’”’ and. Hans Sach’s | 
monologue from the third act of Wag- | | , | 
First Perfcrmance in Boston of. 


| “Raymenda,” a Ballet Suite, by 
Alexander Glazounoff — Mr. Emil | 
Fischer Is Scoloist—Second Violin | 
Recital by Mr. Fritz Kreisler in| 


n'r’s “De Meistersinger.’’ The other pro- 
gram numbers were Haydn's D major 
syinphony suite from the ballet, ‘“Ray- 


monda,’”’ Glazounoff, and ‘Beethoven's ; 


“Teonore”’ overture No. 3. Mr Fischer's 
appearance upon the concert stage was 
most welcome, for we probably shall not 
hear him again in opera, and the retire- 
ment of the artist from public lite would 
be a misfortune to the musical world, 
for his powers show but little, if any, 
signs of waning and his method of sing- 
ing is a splendid object lesson to all 
students of vocal culture. Hig voice at 
times is not as powerful as ‘formerly, 
but aside from that it is as sweet and 


resonant: as ever, as true. to the pitch | 
and as sympathetic:and expressive in | 


uality as when he was prominent in 
the operatic field. 

The bass aria from “St Paul’ was 
sung with splendid effect, not over- 
sentimental in diction, but true to the 
devotional spirit of the text and if any 
special praise of his performance is 
given it should be to the phrasing and 
measures in which the trumpets form 
the most prominent part of the orches- 
tral accompaniment. Here Mr Fischer's 
voice disvlayed its old-time “organ 
tones,.”’ rich in their quality, vibrant 
and in perfect harmony with the brass- 
es. It needed little imagination to con- 
jure up the vision of Hans Sach solilo- 
quizing before his shop door as the ar- 
tist sang the ‘“‘Wahn! Wahn; Ueberall 
Wahn’"’ of ‘‘Die Meistersinger,’’. for the 
voice was the same that has made the 
character so familiar to the American 
stage. To be sure one missed the 
scenic surroundings of the opera, but 
the singer, who, to thousands, is the 
best of Hans Sachs, was vocally as 
'admirabie and sang as melodiously as 
of vore. Mr Fischer. was very cordially 
received. and-applause was most liberal- 
ly hestowed upon the great artist. 

The orchestral accompaniments were 


Sachs’ aria the unison between the 


singer and the band. was not alwavs_ 


i perfect. The Haydn symphony and the 
“Teonore’ overture, familiar selections, 
were played well. The Glazounoff suite, 
of which seven of the 10 numbers were 
given, is a charming work. The story 
:is of Abdourahman, who tries to carry 
away Raymonda while her lover is at 
the wars. The warrior returns in time 
to kill the Saracen and then weds the 
lady. Although the composer is a Rus- 
sian, he has not indulged very freely in 
harsh orad@scordant orchestration, and 
his whol@ work, while vigoroya, con- 
tains much that is dainty and-melodi- 
ous. The excerpts are short, but wividly 
descriptive as a tonal picture. The two 
or three dance: themes are fairly be- 
witching and the orchestral scoring of 


these particular numbers is particularly « 
clever. The suite was interpreted in 2, 


manner worthy of the highest praise, 


though, «xcept in the last part, there ~ 


was nothing very difficult to cope with 
in the writing, and the skill of the or- 
chestra was not greatly taxed in the 


~ ar oa 4 
. ° a , as ye 34 FF oR i by % ’ 7 "hey my 
; ‘ ' a . a 7 . f e ' Deis ny 
fap | lows enc ohn’s ~‘‘AthaHe”. over- 


right, now to the lTIeft. The 
the ballet, 


.in certain European cities, 
and even the skirt-dance as introduced 
iby graceful English burlesquers has 
‘lost its: charm. 
in the sporadic visits of grand opera is 
‘a pathetic sight—the dancers are almost 
‘always untrained, and the principals 
'are elephantiacs or relics. 

excellent as a rul:, although in the | 


»is no longer in fashion. 


Italians. 
‘Juliette from Paris, just as Catherine 
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‘| ture, Brahm’s: concerto for violin. and 
yi 'cello, Brnest ~ Chausson's— eymp nic 

we } poem ‘'Viviane” and Goedmark's 
inbodie Lie Be tic Wedding’ symphony: Messrs F 
TWELFTH SYMPHONY PROGRAM. eh ator and Alwin Senhroeder will be the 
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SYMPHONY NIGHT. 
rw | 


Chickering Hall. 


The 12th Symphony concert, Mr. 


Gericke conductor, was given last night | 
Mr. Emil Fischer, | 
bass, was the soloist. The program | 


in Symphony Hall. 


was as follows: 


Symphony in D (BR. and.H. No. 2)......Hmydn | 


‘oO God, Have Mercy,’’ from ‘St. Paul” 


Mendelssohn | 


Ballet-Suite, ‘‘Raymodna’’ Glazounoft 
(First time.) 
Monologue of Hans Sachs from Act ITI. 
of ‘‘Die Meistersinger’’ 
Overture, ‘‘Leonore No. LIT.’’......Beethoven 


The ballet of late years has been a 
poor and shabby thing in this country. 
There have been ballets so-called, but 


ithe dancing has consisted of awkward 


pesturing, or women of assorted ages 
and stretched in a long row have at- 


tempted to make us believe that the 
Babylonians were mightily pleased with 
one, constantly recurring, synchro- 
nous, aborious' kick, now_ to pre 
nUuDdD- 
the period do not care for 
perhaps because it does 
not know what the ballet, as cultivated 
may be; 


lic of 


The ballet introduced 


Europeans are still fond of this en- 


‘tertainment, although the taste is now 


for simple stories, and complex action 
The Russians 
are as fond of stage dancing as the 
Catherine I. borrowed Miss 


II. borrowed a _ philosopher, . Diderot, 


and there was a Russian ballet before 
there was a Russian opera. 


Glazounoff, .who began with sym- 


phonic poeie and overtures, then culti- . 

e symphony and chamber mu- , 
gic, believes at present that only in the | 
ballet can he find scope for the full ex- | 


vated t 


pression of his musical thoughts. 


The excerpts from ‘‘Raymonda”’ that. 


were played last night do not prejudice 
one in favor of the ballet ftself, SO 
far as the music is voncerned. The 
story is old and simple: Two men and 
one woman; Virtue triumphs and is re- 
warded in the last act. The music of 
the snite does not show marked in- 
vention, extraordinary sense or piquan- 
cy of rhythm: in fact, it is not dis- 
tinguished in any way, and some of it 


is cheap, indeed. The most_character- 


““*Rus-. 


Wae)ner | 


| phony 
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music, or decorative in a commonpiac 
ao he wuts is not to be ips og 
n e 
ranged from ballets by Delibes—why 
do we not see ag: well as hear his 


charming ‘‘Coppelia’” and ‘Sylvia?’’— 


Lalo, Rubinstein, although in orchestra- 
tion Glazounoff surpasses his ecom- 
patriot, and minor names might here 
be mentioned. This ‘“‘Raymonda’’ is 
musically little if any better than the 
ballet music written for the London 


theatres, the Empire and the Alhambra } 
—I mean the old Alhambra in the palmy j 
How clumsy, for instance, is] 


aays. ; 
much of the “Valse Fantastique!’ The 


fairies dancing about Raymonda in her! 


dream dance in rubber boots. -Glazou- 
noff’s score calls for an, extra full 
orchestra. It calls for a célesta, whicn 
was not used last night, for the ex- 
cellent reason that there is none avail- 
able in the city. 

The symphony was read with un- 
bounded sympathy and care, and it 
was played with supreme finish and 
beauty of tone. Haydn eomplained in 
London that his minuets were general- 
ly plaved too fast. His minuets as a 
rule smack of the soil and peasant jol- 
lity. Seldom is there a touch of court- 
lv elegance. The minuet in this sym- 
phony hints at the court rather than 
the viliage. 

» * 

Mr. Fischer~-sang ‘“‘O God, Have 
Mercy.”’. from ‘St. Paul,’’ and it is in- 
teresting to note that his mother. Mrs. 
Caroline Fischer-Achten, sang the 
chief soprano part in the oratorio when 
it was performed for the first time at 
. Duesseldorf, in 18386. . 

Mr. Fischer also sang the monologue 
Wagner puts into the mouth of Hans 
Sachs—‘*Wahn! Wahn!”’ I heard Mr. 
Fischer when he sang this part for the 
rirst time in his, jife. It was at Dres- 
den in 1882 or 1883” and the performance 
was a memorale one: so true yet so 
poetic, so satisfactory in voice and ac- 
tion, so thoroughly German in the bet- 
ier sense. That was almost 20 years 
ago, and Mr. Fischer was born in 1840. 

“Bheu! fugaces, Postume, Postume.” 

Mortimer Collins once said that the 
poet Horace wrote to be quoted in the 
House of Commons; but Horace wrote 
many lines of universal application-—ot 
application in music as well as in ordi- 
nary street and house life. 

When I heard Mr. Fischer last night 
and remembered him as one of the 
chief glories of the Dresden opera, the 
thought, was coupled with: ‘Alas, the 
fleeting years, my Postumus, my Pos- 
tumus. the fleeting years glide away, 
and piety will never bring a check to 
wrinkles, and Old Age’s stern ad- 

vanee.’”’ And piety here may well in- 
clude devotion to art. 


te 
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THE SYMPHONY CONCERT. at : 


An especially conventional and not very 
interesting programme was given on Sat- 
urday It began with a pretty Haydn sym- 
(D major, No. 2 in Breitkopf & 
Haertel’s edition) which was very finely 
read and performed but could at the best 
only arouse a languid interest like that 
felt in Haydn’s Chesterfieldian presenta- 
tion of Adam and Eve in ‘The Creation.” 
There was some charming oboe and flute 


work, and the heartiness of the drone bass 
of the finaie and its rustic character was 
| well brought out. 


: a of 
gees + 


Fe ie coats, ereeae | Die eat demand on the attention of 
the auditor and to gi t 


ame breath with suites ar- 


| singing ‘‘Heil! Heil! Nuernberg’s theurem | 


arms 


by trumpet fanfares. 
executed and generally effective. 


and other Occidental 
fourth movement, 


er, af 4 


ve him 10 minutes” 
rest at this stage of the proceedings was 
like serving cigarettes and ices after the’ 
soup at a banquet. ia* 

Mr. Emil Fischer was ,the soloist. Of: 
course he received a most cordial welcome, * 
for almost everyone in the audience had 
pleasant memories of the sturdy Wagner-_ 
ian and owed him thanks for many a ty 
lightful musical moments. One felt like’ 
Sachs,’ to the well-beloved singer. But it © 
was not merely gratitude that evoked the 
applause that followed his numbers; i 
was not a mere ‘“‘success d’estime”’ that — 
was achieved; the veteran’s voice was as 
clear as a bell, and his singing of ‘Oh God 
have mercy’ was artistic, dignified and 
altogether successful. | al 

His subsequent singing of the Sacha 
monologue was full of the most delightful 
reminiscences to every Wagnerian in the 
hall. The world will probably never again 
have as perfect a Hans Sachs as that of 
Emil Fischer. Of course one missed the 
action a little: the meditative study of 
the big book upon the old cobbler’s Knee, 


‘the quaint old room in Nuremberg, the 
knowledge of David and Walther, and 
' Beckmesser and Eva, hovering near. But 


one heard the splendid panorama of leit- 
motiven as one very seldom hears it, and 
the veteran singer gave the vocal part ay 
finely as he has ever done it in the Boston 
Theatre or the Metropolitan Opera House, 
This number was the gem of the concert; 
it stood above and beyond everything else 
upon the eanarenas Mr. Fischer was re= 
called with much spontaneity and may well . 
be satisfied with the. success of his re-+ 
entree. if 
The novelty of the concert was the 
Glazounow Suite from the ballet of ‘‘Ray-— 
monda.’® How well’those new Russians 
hanaie the modern orchestra! Already the 
Germans (excepting Richard the second) — 
must look to their laurels. When the Mus- 
covite has digested his national music a. 
little better he will very possibly step 


| jauntily into the front rank of composi- 


tion. 

The first number of this suite pictured 
Raymonda languishing on trombones, 
woodwind, strings and percussion, after 
which some pages went through feats of | 
“to the lascivious pleasing of a 
lute,” represented on this occasion by an, 
Erard harp. in the hands of Mr. Schuecks = 
er, Jt was decidedly a harp night, and~ 
Mr. Schuecker was almost as prominently 
a soloist as Mr. Fischer himself. Not only) 
did he have much important obbligato” 
work in the Sachs monologue, but in the 
Garden scene of ‘‘Raymonda’”’ he had @ 
long solo of the most brilliant character, | 
which he plaved in a most artistic man- 
ner. ‘There were plenty of trumpet fan- 
fares scattered through the numbers, for 
whether the pages throw javelins, or Ray- 
monda’s betrothed sends a message that 
he will be back in time for supper, or 


' Raymonda enters preceded by flower-girls, 


the matter in hand is always ushered in 
They were well 


The Oriental parts of the Suite were 
omitted. There were many waltz rhythns 
touches. In th¢ 
when Raymonda ar- 
ranges a personally conducted excursion 
to the garden, there should have been a 
lute and a celesta (an instrument not un-— 


like a glockenspiel) in_the itinerary, but. 


all that the party found was Mr. Schueck-— 
er playing arpeggios in the bower. ay 
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phony, very : | with 
ey yd ohh aeeae AM 2) ieee: played, sounded far less harsh thi} | | 
Was also rea yY app aude on this oc- ’ ’ 9 | | 
casion, and it is certainly very successful, #@ydn’s and Mozart’s symphonies usual; : a . 
in its own, terpsichorean school. do in a large hall. » Se ant 
In the final movement love triumphed, ‘The novelty of the concert was a suite }; others—his absolute abhorrence of noto. 

























and a reasonable amount of tonal sugar. ” aie : o 

Even the glockenspiel tinkled in this monda, produced at St. Petersburs $OF 
movement. Altogether the suite may be} Or five years ago. With pageantry goil; 
accepted as a successful bit of ballet-|. forward on the stage of armored knigh; 
music, but somewhat too ambitious in} and gorgeously caparisoned ladies, page 
pore hunt, te topics,—rather too ponder-| gancing girls, white-turbanned Saraccn 
The concert. ended with Becthoven’s| the scene sometimes a noble castle ha! 


At a time, then, when day after day | It was this experience in the war and | 
brings the announcement of some great | the memory of those who fought with | | 
gift by a millionaire to foster an educa- | him, which led Maj Higginson to. ex- | t | 


_—_—— 


ae B&D 


| | 
; 
a la Massenet, with considerable tumult Glazunoff, arranged from his ballet “Ray i | | riety in connection with any of his good 1 th 
| 
| 
i 


impersonal way has given ‘that it be ‘‘marked w - 
‘“Leonore No 3” overture, which requires| again a garden under moonlight, or a sple; rig vay as given so much of | Peg ed with 2 stoge. Sante 


a ae 1 tagged yi oo the | did banquetting hall with a wedding feas 
atandard works o e Boston Symphony ; 7 44 
_ repertoire. LouleC. Wieon: going on; with all this before your ey« 


~- ' Glazunoff’s music must make a great ef 
ec SEER T Wro rr car -reremrammenerr 


fect. In the concert hall, however, it aj- 


| | MUSIC AND DRAMA ' pears to be of slight intrinsic worth, neither 


his time and ability to the service of ;ing the names of some dear friends: | 
the community, es &, J alumni of the LEE Ay and noble 
A man of ideas, with the courage of | gentlemen—who gave freely and eager- 
his convictions, Maj Higginson has in- 

terested himself in things which have | 
been a real benefit to society. ‘Having 

thought.out,a plan he has carried it out 


ly all that they had or hoped for, to. 





their country and to their fellowmen in‘ 





the hour of graat need—the war of 1361. 





to 1865—in the defence of the republic.” 


~~ ert ag en Rem Sel aie | ee 


ie very characteristic, suggestive nor imag quietly but with unflinching persistence In accordance with this wish the fol- 
hh “native. But it is beautiful to listen to, if. | and with all.the-strength-of his virile | lowing inscription appears on the stone | 
iH S h : | / ” ; F — | and tenacious character. He has given at the entrance to Soldiers’ field. The. 
i} ' ymphony Hall: Symphony Concert | only for the orchestration. The scoring is | || a helping hand to many a young man | inscription was written by James Rus- 
Wee | Mr. Emil Fischer was the soloist at the | very full, the success lying in several zglo- | who has shown that he had the right | sell Lowell and the lines are Emerson’s: 
") twelfth § h Thi th rious masses of splendid sound, for in- | stuff in him, and to his tact and diplo- 

ae | | ymphony concert, me WAS ° i | macy have been due the smoothing out 


programme: | Stance at the very end, rather than in any 


sae 
re 
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of ty difficulties,in the business and 
social life of this city. | 
The phrase “a philanthropist who 
war te ene re papi Ad rh y very 
‘ : | MH: wel] a gginson’s attitude of mind, 
Wagner: Hans Sachs’ Monologue, from ‘‘Die || Well deserved, for the suite was admira))) Thus, his gift without any blowing of 
Meistersinger. played. " | trumpets, to Harvard, which made Sol- 


| 

| 

| 

| 

Mendelssohn: Aria, ‘‘O God, have mercy,” from especially subtle bits of color. <At the close | 
Pa vevture, “‘Leonore,’ No. 3. Mr. Fischer received a warm welcome. | | diers’ field possible, was his expression 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

! 


| te ae St. Paul.’’ of the suite and at the waltz ending the 


Glazunoff: Suite, from the ballet ‘‘Raymonda,”’ y Pe ee 
op. 57 A. (First time.) second part there was hearty applause, 
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TO THE 
CHARLES RUSSELL LOWELL, | 


The ‘introduction and the first movement : rT 9 ¥ maativ of loyalty to his comrades and friends of 
ARM Seeiieny were charming to hear The aria from “St. Paul’ he sang greatly, the civil war, When, largely due to his 
} p y ng a devotionally, without any of the whining efforts, Boston’s new Music hall was 
again, the music sounded so spirited and one associates with this aria, and ‘“‘It Is built, it was suggested that the concert 
spontaneous. But after that, in spite of Enough.” The excerpt from ‘‘Die Meister. 


ocak Tale 


EDWARD BARRY DALTON, 
STEPHEN GEORGE PERKINS, 
- JAMES JACKSON LOWELL, 

ROBERT GOULD SHAW, 





hall be called ‘“‘Higginson hall,’ but he 


the lovely trio to the minuet, how tiresome singer’? Mr. Fischer sang in a way to recall protested so strongly that it was called 


A | it did grow! Surely everybody admits hat |! the fact that he is surely one of the best, Sympuony hall. ae wacimerence to 
He | 


bake érsonal prominence marked also his 


| in our vast halls, and it is doubtful if any-’| After what had come before, this ‘‘Meister- 
one will deny that the musical idiom in singer’’ music seemed like the sun after a 


gift to his university of the Harvard 
Friends, Comrades, Kinsmen, who 
died for their country, 


union, and chnxracterized his help in fit- 
tin out the steamer hospital Bay 


‘ 
] 
* 
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Pei S ich was sent to C 
: which it is written has become strange to |! guttering candle. the Six wiih Spain, eee This Bleld is Hedicated. ; 
nes i Our ears; to listen to this music leng at a For the next concert this will be the pro- The personality of Maj Higginson has ae. 
been expressed as follows: ‘A. simple, 


: Though love repine and reason 
4 chafe, 


BL be time requires a mental effort, more of an ? s ) : ' 9 
‘Pua iM | effort than most people care to make; it is siuaha' te hee Pe ee, dg he ‘eta 
Tuy easier to be frankly bored. This is not || gor violin and violoncello; Ernest Chaus- 
hy | (i) mere personal feeling, for many 4 chair son, symphonic poem, “Viviane” (first 
‘ae h was vacant till it was time for Mr. Fischer time); Goldmark, symphony No. 1, “A Rus- | 
i to sing. After the first movement the ap- || tic Wedding.” Soloists: Mr. Franz Kne- 
: plause was only civility making a gentle sel, Mr. Alwin Schroeder. R. R. G. 
| noise, and after each succeeding movement 
the noise grew still more gentle. During ae a 
the symphony there was much coughing | ihe & eves ah .40 A 
and sneezing, two natural actions of which | | | 
‘sthere is little to be heard when people are 
interested. And if you looked about you, 
you found the audience, instead of listening 
in a becoming manner, trying to find a re- 
semblance between the picture of Miss 
Julia Marlowe in the programme book and , 
‘the lady hervelt, or else examining the por- | he Carnegie institution to be built at 
trait of Florizel, or reading the amusing ac- has been as public spirited as it has been  eity. 


soldierly courtesy of manner; a kind- | pes 

ness of disposition that benefices with-  { 7ite inte pormies te ut ely. 
out blazgonry; rugged independence of { m When for the truth he ought to 
speech that puts the adjective before | : die." 

the noun and uses the right noun, even | : 

though it be an uncomfortable one; a) 

fund of human nature with enough ro- 

mance in it to overleap bounds and 

manifest itself in genuine manly ardor 

under pressure; a burrlike roughness of 

exterior that discourages unsanctioned 

familiarity of discourse or manner.” 


i 
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| 


Maj Hig@tmson’s speech on June 10 
1890, in Sever hall, at the dedication of | | 
the field, -.was the voice of a loyal | 
alumnus, proclaiming the character and | 
unworldliness of a college mate as the 
standard of manhood, worthy to be | 


taken as. an example by collegians of | 






















The latest recognition of Maj Henry | 
L. Higginson’s judgment as a philan- 
thropist and skill as a financier—his se- | 
lection by Andrew Carnegie as the only. 
New England representative among the 
15 trustees of the fund of $10,000,000 of 


Maj Higginson’s career in the Volun- 
teer army and the sympathies engen- 
dered by the terrible strife of the civil 
war, mark all the Works of his later 
life. His devotion to his university, with 
the students of which he fought side by 
side. is another of his characteristics 
wore stands above all others. 

aj Higginson was born in New York 
n November, 1834. He was a stu- 


all generations. It was the invocation | | 

of a patriot placing at the disposition | 

of a great university the means for in- | | t 
culcating in the minds of youth the | 
lofty principle of love of country. An | 

excerpt from his speech follows: | | / 


“Now what do the lives of our 
friends teach us? Surely the 


commission as captain in the lst Massa- 
“husetts cavalry, Oct 31, 1861. He was 





count of the gift to Haydn of six pairs of | dent at Harvard in the class of ’55, and 7 
\\ “cotton stockings with “My Mother Bids Me| \nODtrusive, as unselfish as it has been after leaving he studied in Europe, On| beauty and the holiness of work 
Pade | BGS Bed! trate woven in. or else the ad. busy. May 28, 1861, he entered the military and of utter unselfish, thoughtful | 
| if y wove , Aside from. his great financial] ability, service as second lieutenant in the 2d devotion to the right cause, to | 
: 7 _vertisement of a chance to buy new wash to which so many firms owe much of infantry, Massachusetts volunteers, and . ntry and to mankind It | . 
ie} ‘dress goods at a bargain. Why would it their present prosperity, Maj Higgin- _ Was promoted to first HNeutenant July 8, our country m : 
EE not be a good plan to follow out the sug- som has found time to devote his splen- ~_— 1861, which position he resigned for a is well for us al], for you and for _ | 


the boys of future days to remem- 


FOR : + » failing vigor to mat- 
gestion made by Mr. Finck fhe other day d nergy and un | : 
= K d ber such deeds and such liyesand — 


ters far, removed from the banking busi- 
C ness.of Lee, Higginson & Co, In his 
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oved study and work, and loved’ 
play, too, They delighted in ath- 
Jetic games, and would have used 
this field, which is now given to 
the college and to you for health — 
and recreation. But my. chief. 
hope in regard to it is that it wil 
help to make you full-grown, 
wéll-developed men, able and 
ready to do good work of all 
kinds — steadfastly, devotedly, 
thoughtfully—and that it will re- 
mind you of the reason for living 
and of your own duties as men 
and citizens of the republic. 

“On you, and such as you, rests 
the burden of carrying on the 
country in the best way. From 
the day of John Harvard down.to 
this hour no pains or expense 


- 
" « tend 
* 


_. have been spared by teachers and 


by laymen to build up our uni- 
versity (and pray remember that 
it is our university—that it be- 


‘longs to us-—-to you and to me), 


and thus educate you; and for 
what end? For service to your 
country and your fellowmen in 
all ‘sorts of ways—in all possible 


., Callings. Everywhere we see the 


signs of ferment—dquestions so- 
cial, moral, mental, physical, 
. economical. The pot is boiling 
hard and you must tend it, or it 


‘ will run ovér and scald the world. 


For .us came the great questions 
of slavery and national integrity, 
and they were not: hard to an- 


_ gwer. Your task is more difficult, 


and yet you must fulfil it. Do 
’ not hope that things will take 


| care of themselves, or that the 


old state. of affairs will come 


«. hack.. .The-.world. on-all sides is 


moving.fast, and you have only 
to accept this fact, making the 
best of everything—helping, sym- 
pathizing, and'so guiding and re- 
straining others. who have léss 
education, perhaps, than you. 
Do not hold off from them, but go 
straight on with them, side by 
side, learning from them and 
teaching them.”’ | 


x 


Maj Higginson’s ideas about the spirit 


‘In which games should be played are 
thoge of a tried and thorough sports- 
man. In hi8S speech he said: ‘‘But in 


your games there is just one thing that 


‘you' cannot do even to win success. You 
senng do one tricky or shabby thing. 
eet 


te tricky and shabby—dishonest, 
emanlike. Can 


“Princeton is not wicked; Yale is not. 
ase. . | , 
“Lately I traveled with an ex-south- 


“artillery. officer, and was rather 
ad? thi “ Lol not hg year oF Ewe 
take his guns. aske m o 
Y cetaity, and née sald : ‘I’ve just sent a 


. oY to. Yale after. teaching him all in. 
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Kentucky, no Virginia, no Massachu- 


| setts, but one great country,’ 


“Mates, the Princeton and the Yale 
fellows are our brothers. Let us beat 
them fairly if we can, and believe that 
they will play the game just as we do.” 


At -a memorial service, held at Har- 
vard in Sanders theatre in May, 1897, 
Maj Higginson was the orator. It was 
the day before the unveiling of the 
menument to Col Robert: Gould Shaw 


|and to the officers and "men of the 54th 


regt, Mass volunieers, and Maj Higgin- 


gon talked of the 54th regt and paid a 
most, eloquent tribute to his friend, 


Rebert Gould Shaw. Of the assault in 
which Col Shaw lost his life, Maj Hig- 
girson said: 

“The 4th regt did its regular service 
and some sharp fighting, but Col Shaw 
was constantly seeking a chance to put 
his men to a severe trial by the side of 
tried white troops; and he was sure of 
the result. ‘I do hope they will give us 
a chance,’ said he, On July 19 an as- 
sault on fort Wagner was ordered and 
the lead: was offered by Gen Strong to 
Col. Shaw. who eagerly seized the 
chance. 

“The assault was ordered about sun- 


: lown and made at once. All the prepara- 
‘tions were in full sight of the men in 
, the fort, who were ready to meet it; it 


'Was a desperate chance, but thus far he 
had taken the duty right to hand and 
he took this duty also. 


“The attack, gallantly made, suc- 


‘ceeded for a short time, But the re- 
sistance was equally gallant and stub- 
born and the slaughter was great. The 
54th, notwithstanding a hard fight, wes 
' beaten back, and Col Shaw, two of his 
officers, and some of his men were 


killed, ‘killed right on the ramparts, 
while many more were wounded. 
Right in the van, 


On the red rampart’s slippery swell, 


With heart that beat a charge, he fell 
Forward as fits a man; 


| But the bigh soul burns to light men’s feet 
Where death for noble ends makes dying sweet. 


“Thus these white officers and black 


peatier h anv provt ay ge 
Remember, I said, there {s no 


men had atoned, so far as in them lay, | 
for the sin of slavery; and the negroes | 


| 


t 


had won their places as brave, steady 


soldiers. Recruits, as they were, they | 


had been sorely tried, and by their gal- 


lantry had made an epoch in the war ) 


and in the history of the black race,’”’ 


Maj Higginson, as the founder and | 
patron of the Boston Symphony orches- | 


tra, has done more to elevate the taste 
for classical music in this city than any 
other man. Many people who connect 
the Symphony orchestra with an auc- 
tion sale of seats at which big premiums 
are paid, and its performances as being 
reserved for the rich only, do not realize 
what a great service these concerts 
have been to students and Jovers of mu- 
sic who have been able to gain admis- 
sion for the nominal charge of 25 cents. 
In the old Music hall those who did not 
hold tickets occupied all the available 
standing room, but in Symphony_ hall 
seats in the balcony are reserved for 
those lovers of classical music. There 
are more than 500 of these seats, and the 
method of getting them is somewhat 
original. The doorkeeper clips a coupon 
as each one enters until the full number 
of seats available have been checked 
off. Everyone must have a _. quarter 
ready, for no change is given. It is not 
an unusual thing for many who wish to 
get these rush ‘seats to wait in line an 


| 


| 
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P, 
! ular) concerts in London 
‘| shilling the best musical artists in the; ditorlum for their regular concerts. - 
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world can be heard from a certain num- 
ber of seats. In the corridors of St 
James hall it was not an unusual thin 

to see numbers of people who had 


\ 
, 


; 
/ 


brought camp stools and books-in order 


to relleve the tedium of waiting several 
hours to get a “rush” seat to hear some 
great performer, 


Ask anybody who is acquainted with 


the musical history of Boston to what 
is due the success of the Symphony or- 
chestra, and he will say to one man 
power—that man is Maj Henry L. Hig- 
ginson. It was in 1881 that Maj Higgin- 
son undertook at his personal pecuniary 
risk to be responsible for the expenses 
of a series of 20 public orchestral con- 
certs of the highest order, with as many 
public rehearsals, and at unprecédented- 
ly low prices. Mr George Henschel was 
appointed the conductor of an orchestra 


‘of over 60 performers, and: given every 


facility for his work. Since that year 


‘the Boston symphony orchestra has bé- 
come a permanent feature of the musi- 
cal life of this city. 


It must not be inferred that the first 


concerts of the Boston symphony or- 


chestra drew either extraordinary audi- 
ences in point of numbers, or that they 
were a financial success. Boston’s taste 
for classical music had to be educated. 
It was an undertaking that called forth 
all the persistence and energy of which 


'Maj Higginson has so large a reserv 


force, and many times when the finan 
cial balanee was very much on the 
wrong side he made up the deficiency. 


|The amount of time which Maj Higgin- 
.son has put into this work is simply i, 
| wonderful. To ‘secure a conductor ford, 


these concerts alone is a great task. 
Financial inducements do not always 
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“what | sold, ofte stipulation of the sale he 
r pop-. that for two years the Boston eiicee 


orchestra should have thé nse of the all- a 


Thus was the continuity o 4 | 
ee ere hall = davies ogatery | 

ymphony hal! was built anda ee | 
15, 1900, it was dedicated. In the baita, | 
ing of the new hall Maj Higginson saw | 
to it that nothing was left undone to. 
make the hall architecturally a mode 


| of its olass and the interior decorations 


and acoustic properties received the. 
same attention. The advice of profess- 
ors Of Harvard and other universities | | 
and the counsel of. American and fareign | 
experts was sought freely. Speaking | 
at the opening night of the Symphony | 
concerts in the new Music hall, Maj | 
Higginson gaid: | 

“As for the orchestra it is always | 
with us and is aluays trying to improve 
itself—thus far with success. It ig 


speak for itself. Of its knowledge, its 
Skill, its artistic qualities, its constant 
elevation to the best’.work year after 


| Fpeaie of age, and is always glad to | 


year, of its consequent power to play its. 


words to speak—nor can I tell vou how 


| word repertory, I have no adequate 


» 


highly I prize our great string and wind 
players, let alone. our 


| toil and trouble, lowered one jot his 
‘lofty standard of performance, I am || 
, very proud of him and of them, this | 
band of arf*ts, and I again‘thank them 


‘With all my heart, for they have done | 


g pus city and our country signal and in- || 


t 


] 


, 


telligent service, such: as ennobles and | 
,educates a nation,’’ (ete, | 


' In June, 1898, when the Massachu- | 
etts volunteer aid association was pre- | | 


(himself greatly in the work and’‘when | 


orchestra, for a musician used to theli anpropriation he drew his check for |— 
¢ $10,000 to help matters along. Maj ch F | 


life and artistic atmosphere of a great 
Kuropean city is not always willing to 
give up these for a term of what he con- 
siders. banishment, Again, many of the 


great conductors receive an income from 


the governments of the countries to 


ginson made many appeals to the pu 


lic for funds for this undertaking and | 


his letter of thanks for the response 
to the same is interesting ag it gives 
some idea of his attitude of mind during 


which they belong, and if they leave, the war with Spain. He wrote: 


their native land this emolument ceases. 
Maj Higginson’s success in overcoming 
this difficulty can best be recognized by 
the conductors which from the begin- 
ning he has secured: Georg Henschel, 
Wilhelm Gericke, Arthur Nikisch, Emil 
Paur and again Wilhelm Gericke. 

The conductors of the Boston sympho- 
ny orchestra have full power in the mat- 
ter of getting musicians and securing 
scores. One reason for the place in 


music which the orchestra has sus- 


tained is its homogeneity. With a few 
exceptions the conductors have had the 


same performers, with, of course, the 
exception of the soloists. To have been 
‘a member of the Boston symphony or- 
chestra is an open door to almost any 
orchestra, so great is its reputation. 


Nine years ago the very existence of 
the Boston symphony orchestra was 


i threatened, but Maj Higginson came to 


the rescue. The rapid transit bill, passed 


' by the legislature of 1893, looked to the 


destruction of old Music hall. Maj Hig- 
ginson enlisted the services of a numher 
of wealthy citizens and they worked to- 
gether to provide a new hall for the 
symphony and other concerts. A site 


> was secured on the corner of Hunting- 


ton av and Massachusetts av and a call 
was made for subscriptions amounting 
to 000. Though the rapid transit 


| 


“The war has called out. strongly the | 
national feeling, has bound us together | 


as never since 1850, has brought to the | 


‘front devotion to duty and to noble | 


t 


‘poor devils are dying!’ is a noble utter- | 


| 


| 
| 


sentiment and thus far has shown our. 


sailors and soldiers in a fine light. | 


‘Don’t cheer, men! Don’t you see the 


ance from an Officer in the hour of fierce, | 
struggle and victory. | 

‘Tt is a new experience to this young) | 
people, and, though we older men may] | 
shiver at the experiment, shall we not] 
more surely and wisely counsel and cone} 
trol the younger generation by going 
with it hand in hand, than by bitter op-). 
position? . | 

‘We will try to avoid lust of power | | 
and of earth and of martial glory, and |. 
we will thank God that our nation an-| | 
swers so instantaneously to a noble] | 
idea.’’ 


In the autumn of 1899 came the an- 
nouncement of Maj Higginson’s gift of 
$150,000 to his university to build the 
Harvard union. This gift is further 
evidence of his devotion to his alma 
mater, and also of his admiration for; 
those who gave their lives and hopes to! 
their country, for the Harvard union. 
a@ memorial to Harvard men who died 





conductor | 
(Gericke), who has formed the orches- | 
tra and led it so long, and who has | 
; never, even to save his men and me | 


'paring to send the hospital steamer Bay | 
| State to Cuba, Maj Higginson interested | 
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its 4 "neti is known ‘by this ne he at. 
mires, surely the pre oes and u 
ostentatioushess of H 


inso 
oa worEe can be ‘gathered ahs those he 1e 
of ‘One 


not a 
poad: iresident, 
“oon AM ‘me ety and 
no Ina oseinted one- hale t he earn- 
ings of a long life in order. to ave at 
‘severe catastrophe to our_ land—a.. 
prees, MORE under a bushel. for a 


John M. For 

yh atter wh did 
was done,” 
from, Harvard 


ak the ity. 
Maj. H a is otve: ot the five fel- 
lows of Harvard college,. 3 


R. GERICKE, the conductor of the Boston 


Symphony Orchestra, will not change the 
style or character of his conducting because it is 
considered by the critics, nearly unanimously, as life- 
less and without dramatic force and climax. Mr. 
Gericke cannot alter his method, and if he did so 
he could not be Mr. Gericke, and he is Mr. Gericke 
—careful of detail, strict as a disciplinarian, recon- 
dite and mysterious, but absolutely colorless. He is 
gradually making an orchestral Aeolian out of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, and this is no reflec- 
tion upon the Aeolian, for there are innumerable 
beauties centred in Mr. Gericke’s musical instru- 
ment. Said a critic the other evening: “Mr. Gericke 
is engaged by Mr. Higginson for life, and what’s the 
use; we may as well let it go at that.” But why let 
it go at all? Why not say in these columns what 
everybody musical says, and the very fact that it is 
said in these columns is a kind of evidence that the 


musical public thinks and says so. A newspaper 


retinue. He is fai 


his viewpoint, and no Ta dab he does, but 
he viewpoint of the music critics, and the 
ics appear to be unanimous, too. How- 
ye or fifteen or more years we may all be 
ito the Gericke style; that is, if we live 
ie heh we may feel about music as Mr. 


| vand Be hes now. That would prove how far ahead 


a a OSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


inh s ey The Third Pair of Concerts. 
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a novelty in the. : e of uite ‘for 
) eae S dallek ey eondel ee 


ing 
airely Wey aghte rvg ‘panto- 
oRaey hich even Se a “‘pro- 


h oten 4 ‘Kreh-: 
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the 5 Far tenien 
to ee himself when the becomes a 
er. 
The ‘Princess Raymonde a lady of 
roud and affectionate nature, sess- 
ing likewise a dispe sition towar vou si- 
chorean’ cee te slvoness, betrothed to 
the Chevalier Je oe Brienne who has 
gon off with high hopes to: t thein- 
dels. .The bien scenes of the ballet 
show her in deep depression, which not 
even the games of her pages, disporting 
themselves with foils and lutes nor ys 
a Stricter divertissement, entitled “ 
Traitress,” can alleviate. But a ES 
fortable "messenger ‘appears from the’ 


_} absent, and the-whole company gives it-. 


self up to Joy, an Fy oboe Raymonde. par- 
Na es gayl er On, after moon-. 
rise, Raymo Loieoe the-lute for some 
oe her best. attendants: and companions, 
s a short prelude into a 

Ww ich s danced hy two 

two Bayh ut. her lively 

sf Bing tee at 

ng the lute 

eee a. varia- 


her lover, a ite “f he ye uetting 
or chass tae Pa ie to the 
pulse o we 1on in- 
spires t the spirit of | | 
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rsday cvening of last week the Boston Sym- 
y Orchestra gave the following program at 
] 


Schubert 
iano, No. 2, in G minor, op. 22............. Saint-Saéns 
Harold Bauer. 
ill-o’-the- Wisps, Ballet of Sylphs, Rakoczy March, 
Berlioz 


ert was a memorable one because of the or- 


jaying, which was well nigh perfect. Ensemble 


uch a variable quantity; ample rehearsals and 
aieinie do not always insure satisfying public 
mospheric conditions and the digestion of the 
players often affect and sometimes mar it. So 
st be reckoned in the scheme, and chance is 
t on the occasion of ‘this concert signs were 
and resulted in a beautiful concert. In view of 
ble balance of the several choirs and the en- 
1ality of tone, it would be niggling to harp on 
of the solo clarinet, which displayed a sudden 
Qarpness in its intonation. Mr. Gericke’s con- 
s refined and undemonstrative as usual, and the 
id so easily that one feels sure of the reading 
recisely what Mr. Gericke wants. This is as it 
and the detail of fine effects is shown in the 
is band. 

ty of us have come to take Weber for granted. 
ken his place among the great ones of music, 


“ng this we listen superficially to his works. 
nposer has been ranged, either by his friends or 


we refuse him the earnest attention which we 


ver younger and more daring men who have 


and know not how to say it,and it is a difficult 
transpose ourselves to another period than the 


. realize that this composer’s music has been 


‘r in its day of struggle, too. The keen edge has 


‘ off our interest once the fight is over. But the 


“tet em a =~” Overture brings us to attention with a start. 
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| that is it in this music that keeps it eternally - 


piere are no huge bulks of Wagner climaxes, of 
Esky purple streaks of orchestration, or of the 
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after the unions of: Oxford a 

ridge universities. ~. | is 

At a meeting, Nov 138, 1899, in Sanders 
| theatre, to express gratitude to Maj 
' Higginson for his gift, there Was a dem- 
onstration of cheering which in volume 
‘rarely has .been’ accorded to a son of 
| Harvard. Thé ‘meeting rose en masse, | 

and the cheering was led by Capt Bur- 

den of the fgotball team. At this meet- | 
,ing Pres. Eliot said: “In an experience 
of 30 years I have never met a man who 

knew the university and its needs as 
well as Maj Higginson.’’ 

Maj Higginson, in his address, spoke 
of the union:as being built to offset the 
“habits of exclusiveness and of luxury 
in living which hurt our democratic uni- 
versity.”’ ; 

If a man is known by the men he ad- 
mires, surely the impersonality and un- 
ostentatiousness of Maj Higginson’s 
| scod works can be gathered by those he 
held up for an example tn’ his address 
at this meeting. He spoke of ‘‘One man 
—only by adverse chances not a Har- 
vard man~—a great railroad president 
i who in a very troubled time quietly and 
cheerfully Saérificed one-half the earn- 

ings of a long life in order to avert a 

severe catastrophe to our land—a deed 

clese hidden under a bushel for a long 
time.’’ 
Again ne quoted John: M. Forbes as 


| 


9% 
seth de 
4 
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saying that ‘‘it did not matter who did | 


a good piece of work so it was done,” 

Maj Higginson received from Harvard 
the honorary degree of master of arts 
in 1882. He was made an LLD of Yale 
rat the bicentennial anniversary of that 
» university. | 

Maj Higginson is one of the five fel- 
lows of Harvard college. 
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GERICKE, the conductor of the 
Symphony Orchestra, will not change the 


Boston 


style or character of his conducting because it is 


considered by the critics, nearly unanimously 


_as life- 


less and without dramatic force and climax. Mr. 
Gericke cannot alter his method, and if he did so 


he could not be Mr. Gericke. and he is Mr. 


(sericke 


careful of detail, strict as a disciplinarian, recon- 
dite and mysterious, but absolutely colorless. He is 


eradually making an orchestral Aeolian out of the 


Boston Symphony Orchestra, and this is no reflec- 
tion upon the Aeolian, for there are innumerable 


beauties centred in Mr. Gericke’s musical 


instru- 


ment. Said a critic the other evening: “Mr. Gericke 
is engaged by Mr. Higginson for life, and what’s the 
use; we may as well let it go at that.” But why let 
it go at all? Why not say in these columns what 


everybody musical savs, and the very fact that it is 
said in these columns is a kind of evidence that the 


musical public thinks and says. so. 


A newspaper 


grandest of all the group. that Beetho- 
ven associated with his. ‘‘Fidelio.’’ This 


4 ‘ j ; ‘yi et § Y a ay ’ 
sae y y ie © : aN ree, N he 4 >, ae m) rn ay A) ae 
4 +s ‘. pee ~ 2 \ 7? ¥ : PI . ‘. 
matters. It ‘will: begin: pleasantly. 
9 Pi le ee he ER EL: pale ape 
cheerlly, of course; with ‘Haydn’s second 


symphony, and it -will. end: with ithe 


third ‘‘Léonore’’: overture; greatest. and 


is the week fora vocal’ soloist, and ac- 
cordingly Mr. Emil Fischer will sing 
twice. His choice has’ fallen upon the 


bass aria from “St. Paul,’’ and the 


long meditation upon this mad world 
and its mad people with which Hans 
Sachs, reading and meditating in his 
little shop, opens the third act of ‘‘The 
Mastersingers.”’ 

But yet one more number is promised-— 


'a novelty in the shape of a suite for 
Glazounow’s ballet, ‘‘Raymonde,”’ Being 


| written 
_mime, this probabl 


urely for dance and panto- 
constitutes a ‘‘pro- 


gramme music’’ which even Mr. Kreh- 


 fidels. 
-, show her in deep depression, which not 


biel might admit had a reason and a 


right to be. As we cannot now say just 
how much of the music ‘has been trans- 
ferred from the full score to the suite, 
which is probably a condensation of the 
most beautiful, animated and striking 
passages, we may as well sketch out the 
whole story and let the reader fit its de- 
tails on to the orchestral performance 
to suit himself when the becomes a 
hearer, 

The Princess Raymonde, a lady of 
proud and affectionate nature, possess- 
ing likewise a disposition toward terpsi- 
chorean expressiveness, is betrothed to 
the Chevalier Jean de Brienne, who has 
fone off ‘with high hopes to fight the in- 
The first scenes of the baliet 


even the games of her pages, disporting 
_ themselves with foils and lutes, nor yet 


a Stricter divertissement, entitled ‘‘The 
l'raitress,’’ can alleviate. But a com- 
fortable messenger appears from the 
absent, and the whole company gives it- 
self up to joy, in which Raymonde par- 
ticipates gayly. Later on, after moon- 
rise, Raymonde plays the lute for some 
of her best attendants and companions, 
and soon changes qa short prelude into a 
romanesca, which is danced by two 
dames and two pages., But her lively 
feelings cannot receive full justice at 
the feet of others; and, giving the lute 
to. a court lady, she executes a varia- 
tion or two and the act ends. 

There is an entr’acte, during which 
Raymonde dreams that she js united to 
her lover, and that they are pirouetting 
or chassezing through fairyland to the 
pulse of the fantastic waltz which in- 
spires the spirit of her slumber. Dae 

The second act brings morning, wita 


| its melancholy differences. The Saracen 

chief, having defeated De Brienne, pre- 

sents himself with a perme and splendid 
e 


retinue. He is fascina y Raymonde’s 
beauty, and endeavors to win her favor 
by pro¢laiming to her the riches, luxury 


and power which she would share with 


| pears to 


him if she were to consent to be his 
bride. She turns a deaf ear, and he 
seeks to carry her off by force. But the 
true knight and ‘heart’s lover, having 
happily recovered. himself and his 
forces, rushes in. opportunely, and the 
ballet ends ‘with jubilation and fore- 
casts of pence and bliss. The music ap- 

e fanciful, brilllant.and dance- 


| able, and the usual full orchestra is or- 


. 2 
. | dru 


dered to be enriched with the harp, 
spangled with the triangle and cymbals 
dram tified. with the boom of the big 


his viewpoint, and no doubt he does, but 
e viewpoint of the music critics, and the 
ics appear to be unanimous, too. 
e or fifteen or more years we may all be 
to the Gericke style; that is, if we live 
eh we may feel about music as Mr. 
yes now. That would prove how far ahead 
S 


OSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


-y The Third Pair of Concerts. 


How- 


rsday evening of last week the Boston Sym- 
y Orchestra gave the following program at 


all: 


Oa Coe eas ek cvadaa vcd vadee eats Weber 
mmphony in B minor Schubert 
Piano, No. 2, in G minor, op. 22.............Saint-Saéns 
Harold Bauer. 
ill-o’-the-Wisps, Ballet of Sylphs, Rakoeczy March, 
Damnation of Faust Berlioz 


ert was a memorable one because of the or- 
aying, which was well nigh perfect. Ensemble 


such a variable quantity; ample rehearsals and 


actorship do not always insure satisfying public 
nospheric conditions and the digestion of the 
players often affect and sometimes mar it. So 
st be reckoned in the scheme, and chance is 
t on the occasion of this concert signs were 
and resulted in a beautiful concert. 
ble balance of the several choirs and the en- 
ality of tone, it would be niggling to harp on 
of the solo clarinet, which displayed a sudden 
lJarpness in its intonation. Mr, 
s refined and undemonstrative as usual, and the 


In view of 


(;ericke’s con- 


id so easily that one feels sure of the reading 
recisely what Mr. Gericke wants. This is as it 
and the detail of fine effects is shown in the 
is band. 

iy of us have come to take Weber for granted. 
ken his place among the great ones of music, 
ng this we 
uposer has been ranged, either by his friends or 
we refuse him the earnest attention which we 
ver younger and more daring men who have 
and know not how to say it, and it is a difficult 
transpose ourselves to another period than the 


listen superficially to his works. 


realize that this composer’s music has_ been 
rin its day of struggle, too. The keen edge has 
off our interest once the fight is over. But the 
z’ Overture brings us to attention with a start. 
hat is it in this music that keeps it eternally 
lere are no huge bulks of Wagner climaxes, of 
sky purple streaks of orchestration, or of the 
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R. GERICKE, the conductor of the Boston 


Symphony Orchestra, will not change the 
style or character of his conducting because it is 
considered by the critics, nearly unanimously, as life- 
less and without dramatic force and climax. Mr. 
Gericke cannot alter his method, and if he did so 
he could not be Mr. Gericke, and he is Mr. Gericke 
—careful of detail, strict as a disciplinarian, recon- 
dite and mysterious, but absolutely colorless. He is 
gradually making an orchestral Aeolian out of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, and this is no reflec- 


tion upon the Aeolian, for there are innumerable 


beauties centred in Mr. Gericke’s musical instru- 
ment. Said a critic the other evening: “Mr. Gericke 
is engaged by Mr. Higginson for life, and what’s the 
use; we may as well let it go at that.” But why let 
it go at all? Why not say in these columns what 
everybody musical says, and the very fact that it is 


said in these columns is a kind of evidence that the 
musical public thinks and says so.. A newspaper 
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relly from: hee Wevpoint. and no doubt he does, but. 


it is not the viewpoint of the music critics, and the 
music critics appear to be unanimous, too. How- 
ever, in five or fifteen or more years we may all be 
converted to the Gericke style; that is, if we live 
long enough we may feel about music as Mr. 
Gericke does now. That would prove how far ahead 
of us he is. 


THE BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


Ww CO The Third Pair of Concerts. 


()* Thursday evening of last week the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra gave the following program at 
Carnegie Hall: | 


Overture, Der Freischiitz 

Unfinished Symphony in B minor 

Concerto for Piano, No. 2, in G minor, op. 22 
Harold Bauer. 


Schubert 
Saint-Saéns 


Minuet of Will-o’-the-Wisps, Ballet of Sylphs, Rakoczy March, 


from the Damnation of Faust Berlioz 


This concert was a memorable one because of the or- 
chestra’s playing, which was well nigh perfect. Ensemble 
playing is such a variable quantity; ample rehearsals and 
strict conductorship do not always insure satisfying public 
work. Atmospheric conditions and the digestion of the 
individual players often affect and sometimes mar it. So 
chance must be reckoned in the scheme, and chance is 
fickle. But on the occasion of ‘this concert signs were 
propitious and resulted in a beautiful concert. In view of 
the admirable balance of the several choirs and the en- 
trancing quality of tone, it would be niggling to harp on 
the lapses of the solo clarinet, which displayed a sudden 
love for sharpness in its intonation. Mr. Gericke’s con- 


, ducting was refined and undemonstrative as usual, and the 


men respond so easily that one feels sure of the reading 
as being precisely what Mr. Gericke wants. This is as it 
should be. and the detail of fine effects is shown in the 
work of this band. 

Too many of us have come to take Weber for granted. 
He has taken his place among the great ones of music, 
and knowing this we listen superficially to his works. 


- Once a composer has been ranged, either by his friends or 


detractors, we refuse him the earnest attention which we 
squander over younger and more daring men who have 
little to say and know not how to say it, and it is a difficult 
matter to transpose ourselves to another period than the 
present, to realize that this composer’s music has been 
fought over in its day of struggle, too. The keen edge has 
been taken off our interest once the fight is over. But the 
‘‘Freischtitz” Overture brings us to attention with a start. 


- Exactly what is it in this music that keeps it eternally 


fresh? There are no huge bulks of Wagner climaxes, of 


Tschaikowsky purple streaks of orchestration, or of the 
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obstinate bigness of Beethoven, and yet it is a very great 
overture, much finer than any of Mozart’s, with all their 
beauty of melody. Weber’s melodies are not particularly 
beautiful, but written in every bar are youth and enthu- 
siasm; the buoyancy is unquenchable, and the spirit un- 
daunted; years and performances have not wrinkled its 
visage in the least. No other composer has approached 
Weber in this particular quality; Mozart, the nearest, is 
much more youthful, but it is of a powdered-wig-and-sword 
kind, and the wholesomeness of his music is not so 
brusque. Weber represents the German characteristics 
more than any other composer. He, not Wagner, shows 
true national tendencies in his art. Mr. Gericke’s reading 
was the reverse of dramatic. 


The Schubert “Unfinished Symphony’ was chosen to 
replace Tschaikowsky’s “ Pathetique” originally announced. 
No sane one will deny the greatness of the Schubert work, 


but what does an audience make out of’ brevity and in- 


completeness? There are those among healthy listeners 
who deny form as a necessary adjunct to the enjoyment 
of a composition and claim that one movement of a*sym- 
phony has no psychologic connection with the next—this 
all has been threshed out and the disputants arrived no- 
where. It is a fact nevertheless that this fragment of the 
Schubert symphony leaves one very much in the air much 
in the same manner as does an uncompleted sentence, and 
here is the theory of symphonic cohesion of movement put 
to a test. This does not argue that this composition should 
be kept off programs—it is far too great a work to ignore. 
And how well this work is known to later composers! Re- 
call the first ominous theme, and you are forced to the 
conclusion that it had become lodged in the minds of 
Tschaikowsky and Dvorak and afterward showed in their 
writing. With all the abundance of singing—almost senti- 
mental melody—there is a tense dramatic feeling in these 
two movements, and curiosity compels a wish to know what 
Schubert would have done with the remaining portion had 
he completed it. 


The Berlioz excerpts are charming bits of color and 
movement, and their orchestration is heavenly. While 
Berlioz added several new tones to the orchestral palette, 
he acquired complete mastery over these and never mixed 
them with any show of experimenting. As a consequence 
nearly every modern effect of tone color can be traced to 
this master; since his day many of the effects have been 
broadened and exaggerated, but originally they appeared on 
the frescoes of Berlioz. In these numbers the playing of 
the orchestra on Thursday night is deserving of even spe- 
cial mention. All the colors of separate instruments and 
combinations went scudding by one’s ear shimmering with 
all the inconsistency of a rainbowed spray; it was color— 
all color—impossible tints and daring mergings, but alive 
with fleeting motion which reconciled them one to another 
and all to the listener. 


Harold Bauer, appearing here for the first time this sea- 


son, played the concerto marvelously well. For crispness of 
tone and smoothness of touch his equal has not been heard 
here in years. He tossed of the work with facile grace, 
covered up some of the bald spots—and there are many— 
in the composition until one almost grew to admire Saint- 
Saens’ flippant writing. And in Bauer’s playing there was 
breadth, too. That preluding introduction, with its sug- 
gestion of how Bach would have written if he had lounged 
on Paris boulevards, was made to sound almost noble; 
and the banal accompaniment Bauer kept so neatly subdued 
as to cheat the enemies of this work of one of their disap- 
provals. The presto went stunningly and at its close the 
pianist was recalled again and again. The audience was 
large and rose to an unusual degree of enthusiasm at the 
piano playing. 
The Saturday matinee brought us this program: 

Suite No. 2, in E minor, Indian, op. 48 

Concerto for Violin, in A minor, Op. 28..........-eeeeeeeeees Goldmark 


Miss Olive Mead. 
Symphony No. 1, in B flat major, op. 38..........-.+++++...9chumann 


MacDowell’s Suite, heard here first in 1896, has been 
admired before and lives well up to its praise. In it the 
composer does not strive for the mock grand, but con- 
tents himself within the circle of his scheme with a result 
that there is a great deal of atmosphere about the work, 
one which knits its several movements neatly and closely. 
If its phrases sometimes sound choppy the composer 1s 
scarcely to be blamed for it, because he has adapted into 
this suite original Indian melodies. He manages the 
given material with a sincere amount of skill and focuses 
his climaxes effectively. For the orchestration there is 
nothing but laudation. MacDowell’s handling of the dif- 
ferent instrumental forces is always to the direct point 
and leaves no effect in doubt. The fourth movement— 
the Dirge—is probably the best of the Suite, and here the 
melody flows more freely and in larger curves. 


The band’s playing of this work invented the adage 
that there is many a slip ’twixt the horn and the lip, and 
not until the Schumann Symphony did the Boston com- 
posure reassert itself. Even then the orchestra’s perform- 
ance was by no means a repetition of Thursday night's 
ideal playing. 

The Schumann Symphony is not a great symphony. 
Putting aside that old fling at its ‘muddy orchestration,” 
the composition itself will scarcely earn for Schumann a 


- second crop of laurels. At yesterday’s hearing much of 
the Orchestration, far from being heayy, sounded threat- 


eningly thin and the close of the Larghetto faded away 
into very rare air with an absence of all finality. Much 
of the work betrays the composer’s real métier—the 
piano. Many of the themes are piano themes and the 
treatment of these suggests the limitations of ten rebelling 
fingers. It is, to say the most, a pretty work, full of 
spring-like freshness, which might have been made to 
cover much more effectively a smaller canvas with seem- 
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ing modesty. 
The choice of the Goldmark Concerto to display Miss 
Olive Mead’s abilities as a violinist was not a happy one. 
The work is long—far too long and conventional; added 
to this are playing difficulties which are not atoned for 
by corresponding bits of ‘beauty or effect. And all the 
credit of interesting the audience goes to Miss Mead. 
She is in a word a very able violinist. Her passage work q 
is remarkably clean and never is intonation sacrificed for ._ SBRASON 1901-O2 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


and grace; and her movements are free from all contor- 
tion which so many consider necessary to public violin 
Mr. WILHELM GERICKE, Conductor. 


playing. The accompaniment to this concerto was neatly © 
and modestly played. Again was there a large and enthu- 
siastic audience present. 


XIII. CONCERT. 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 1, AT 8, 


Programme. 


MENDELSSOHN, OVERTURE to Racine’s “‘Athalie.’’ op. 74. 


BRAHMS, CONCERTO in A minor for VIOLIN and VIOLON- 
CELLO, op. 102. 
I. Allegro. 
II. Andante. 
III. Vivace non troppo. 


ERNEST CHAUSSON, SYMPHONIC POEM, “‘Viviane.’’ op. 5. 
(First time. ) 


GOLDMARK, SYMPHONY No.1, “A Rustic Wedding.”’ op. 26. 
I. WEDDING MARCH, with variations: Moderato molto. 
II. BRIDAL SONG: Allegretto. 
III. SERENADE: Allegretto moderato scherzando. 
IV. IN THE GARDEN: Andante. 
V. DANCE: Finale, Allegro molto. 


Soloists: 


Mr. FRANZ KNEISEL. 


Mr. ALWIN SCHROEDER. 
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» This week's symphony is to be Gold- 
mark’s “A Rustic Wedding,” which is 
well known, frequently heard and al- 
ways enjoyed. It is indeed rather a 
musical poem of romantic and dra- 
: matic characterization; because its first 
movement utterly ignores the conven- 
| tional sonata form, with its two alter- 
nating themes and regular development, 
and because, as originally planned, it 
has five movements instead of the usual 
four. It is programme music in a double | 
_ sense, because each part has a signifi- 


‘eant name and will be sure to suggest 
to the hearer a little drama befitting and 
_gupporting the same. The first move- 
' ment, entitled a wedding march, is a 
| properly festal theme, followed by varia- 


; 
’ 
: 


ons each intimating a new group in 
the procession marching along after its 
own fashion and in its own humor. 
Then Goldmark had brought in as an 
intermezzo a bridal song, merry and 
cordial, but quite free from the levity 
that overflows in the scherzo, which he 
placed next, calling it a serenade and 
 Oiving it that grotesque exuberance 
which in many places—not all so very 
rural, elther—passes for wit, when laugh- 
ter, jest, burlesque music, jeer and even 
ietbatary salute the newly wedded pair 
on behalf of the facetious, péstering 
clamorers who crowd with mocking ac- 
clamations about their residence. But 
true love does not always run rough, 
and a brief retreat into quiet, peace and 
ecommunion is provided for by the an- 
dante, ‘“‘In the Garden’’—the special 
couple and their sympathizers and emu- 
lators having retreated to its safety and 
tranquillity, as may be supposed. The 
end of all must come with active festiv- 
ity, and.the finale, which bristles with 
“animation and restlessness, is therefore 
| gtyled “The Dance.’’ And with that the 
gay turbulence, which may be as- 
sumed to have lasted all day and well 
on into the evening, ‘ends. 
here is opportunity for the exercise 
of a little preliminary guesswork or 
imagination in regard to the novelty of 
the concert, which is announced as 
"Viviane, a’ symphonic poem, by Er- 
nest Chausson.’’ No material has fallen 
‘under our hands whence to derive the 
facts which Mr. Hale will surely have 
been able to discover in time for the 
official programme pamphlet. It seems 
‘safe to assume that Chausson is a 
: ench or Belgian name, and that its 
bearer and his work have come into 
notice too recently to be included in 
even the latest reference books. One 
‘may also assume, perhaps, that by 
“Viviane”? is meant her whom Tenny- 
‘gon styled ‘‘the wily Vivien,” and fancy 
how. much might be done with an 
\idyliic sylvan music enshrining themes 
: nti the grave, old enchanter 
Merlin, ‘and the fascinating seductions 
of the passienate, treacherous beauty, 
‘opposing and then blending them until 
‘the latter should so entwine about the 
former as to involve,, conquer and 
exult over it. Is this ‘a good guess, 
“we wonder. or merely a chance illustra- 
‘Bon of “How Mr. Frye would have 
“preached it’’? | 
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‘Sweet and Appealing. 


eee 


It Interprets the Story of Merlin 
and Vivien, but Makes the Latter 
a Loving. Damsel Instead of a 
Shrew-—-The Kreisler Recital in 
Chickering Hall. 


It wes the Arthurian legend of Merlin 


and Yivien upon which was founded 
Errest Chausson’s symphonic poem, pre- 
Seated as a novelty at last night’s Sym- 
'yhony concert, although Chicago and 
New York had heard it some three 


years ago. But it is based upon the 
French«version of the story, which is 
Sweeter and more appealing than that 
which Tennyson preferred. 

Merlin, according to this, fell pas- 
Sionately and uncontrollably in love 


with a sweet and beautiful damsel | 


dwelling near the fountain and wood of 
Broceliande. He presented himself to 
her as a young and handsome. man, by 


Whom she was fascinated in her turn. 
| He frequently left the royal court to | 
visit her, and at her importunity re- | 


vealed to her his occult and magic lore, 
until a. last she gained through their 
secret and potent spells entire com- 
mand over him, and bound him to 


; her with infrangible charms, but herself 


remained grateful, loving and faithful 


to him, so that he came to no grief by | 


er, 

This . ‘‘Viviane”’ is beautiful, poetic, 
imaginative and expressive, while it is 
at the same time unquestionably ‘“‘pro- 
sramme music.”’ Its orchestral scheme 
iS wide and exacting, asking a double 
harp representation, and calling for 
some uncommon tone colorings, particu- 
larly the- light, faint, thin touches of the 
little cymbals of antique form and 
weight, which cannot be had here. 
While in no sense Servileiy Wagnerian, 
it is still sufficiently advanced beyond 


the general French composition of its | 
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Chausson’s Symphonic Poem Is | ™4n. he was during his short life une 


time in the variety, fulness and poly- | 


' phony of its scoring to have led: Chaus- 
_ Son's contemporaries to charge him 
with such heretical tendencies. 


It begins with idyllic, amorous music 
that makes no attempt at impersona- 


tion or dialogue, but op spreads out 
| @ rich, luscious. dreamy tis 
_mony. Upon this break after a time the 


calling trumpets—at first afar, but soon 


approaching—of the royal messengers, 


followed by the hurry and excitement of 


their eager search through the forest 
for the missing Merlin. This clamor and 


bustle die away, and softer, persuasive 
Strains appear again, which at last melt, 
blending away into high, tranquil, lulling 
measures, and the poem (for such it 
really is) ends, leaving the hearer glad 
to think that he has not had to be re- 
minded of the false creature, weaving 
traitorous, stolen spells, in the midst of 


. &@ crashing tempest and leaving the 


mighty man of glamourie. wrecked, 
ruined and lost, to be forgotten in the 
ollow tree, where he lay prostrate. 
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widely inclusive Dictionary of Musicians,” 
A studious, quiet, modest and retit 


appreciated and virtually un nc vn; 
while his music, if it obtained’ a hearing, 
was treated with little less than’ con- 
tumely. He read and learned & great 
deal, worked and wrote much, wherein. 
is now recognized dramatic power AS 
well as romance and el rejoiced’ in 
the success of others, and was cu of — 
by an accident in the beginning of his 
prime, Honors may perhaps now be ren-_ 
dered to his memory, since he could not 
obtain even justice while he lived; and 
for our own part. we ‘should be glad to 
hear this ‘‘Viviane’’ again, and to be 
_ made acquainted with his symphony and 
| some of his chamber compositions, | 
| The ‘‘Athalie’ overture, which has 
|; some stateliness in its broader passages 
| for the brass choir, and some flashes of 
light when the harp sweeps to and fro 
Over the graver measures, began well, 
although it cannot impart much exhila- 
ration or arouse a maintained interest. 
The old Hebrew story is rather gloomy 
and dull in itself, and Mendelssohn 
could not have drawn much inspiration 
from it, although he did his conscien- 
tious best by it. 
| Messrs. Kneisel and Schroeder per- 
formed the Brahms double concerto for 
Violin and ’cello very nobly and ag be- 
i cama such a pair of unexceptionable 
artists, this being the third time of 
their presenting it in Boston. It fs a 
powerful, honorable and eminent com- © 
position, yet only the second movement, 
which is very sweet and lovely, indeed, | 
is altogether interesting. The two alle-_ 
gros are too studied, too intricate and 
too serious in workmanship to be easy > 
of hearing and understanding. One 
must fix attention from the first, and, 
hold it unrelaxingly, and even then the 
connecting threads and the course of 
the development must -often be lost by: 
‘the’ average listener. j 
The Goldmark ‘‘Rustic Wedding” sym-. 
phony—which is really a suite in con- 
struction and spirit—went off gayly and . 
buoyantly, and gave much pleasure, It 
has just enough piquancy in characteri- 
zation, tunefulness in themes and ka- | 
leidoscopic coloring in its many ani-. 
mated changes to charm, cheer and en- 
tertain, without ever passing into exag- 
geration or triviality, | 
Next week’s programme stands thus: ‘ 
Symphony, ‘‘Manfred’’ sooo. Tachaikowaky 
Rhapsody No. 1, in. D major............Dvorak 


| Vorsplel to ‘‘Die Meistersinger’’....... . Wagner | 


There will be no soloist, - 


eee 


> | — 


sue of har- - 


SYMPHONY CONCERTS. $tA4 

The 18th Symphony program contained 
one novelty, a symphonic poem, “Vivi- 
ane,’’ by Ernest Chausson, The other. 
selections were Mendelssohn’s overture 
to Racine’s ‘‘Athalie,’’ the Brahms A 
rinor concerto for violin and cello, 
with Mr Kneisel and Mr Schroeder as 
soloists, and Goldmark’s ‘‘Rustic Wed- 
ding’? symphony. Messrs Kneisel and 
Schroeder repeated their successes of 
1893 and 1897 in their interpretation of 
the solo parts in the Brahms concerto, 
their ensemble playing being all ‘that 
could be desired, for their artistic as- 
sociation for many years has enabled 
inem to combine in giving a performance 
as near perfection in unison of phrasing, 
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r oe 5 Case 3 | | ing is:suggested by’ an Armorican legend 
,which: tells the story: of Merlin’ and the. 
fairy ‘Viviane, in’ the days of the fabled 
King Arthur.’ ‘Several episodes: in this” 
legend are more or less portrayed by the 
orchestra to the listener according to his: 
or her imagination. The work: is .by 10. 
means of the ultra-modern sort. It is 
scored for full orchestra, inclusive of 
herp; and also a: pair of the small aheient. 
cymbals, which are seldom used, and 


be 


hated Racine she thought to accom 
n spleen.by forbidding. the show. Pa cc ee FANS 2 i A eh ee ag 
ar’’ preceded ‘‘Athalie,’”’ “hence | |. The double concerto: by Brahms_ has 
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‘heen played here twice before this— 
once at the concert given’ in memory 
of Brahms. Joachim and Robert Haus- 
mann—that driest and dullest of ’cel- 
lists—went about Germany with the 
work in manuscript. Cologne heard it 
first in 1887; then Frankfort, Berlin, 
Vienna were visited by the propagan- 
dists. The concerto is in the nature 


Sages 

great 

tions,’’ as it were, the un-. 
‘usual melodic unison existing between 
these artists, the repeats being perfect 
in duplicating phrases. The orchestral 
assistance was commendable in every 
way. The soloists were warmly ap- 
plauded, 


“To ee barged anything worse than ‘Es- 
er’— 
How the deuce could he make it?’’ 


Only Boileau had the courage to say, 
***Athalie’ is a masterpiece,’’ 

To modern theatre-goers the play is - 
intolerably dull, and it is a significant 


The symphonic work. by Chausson il- 
lustrates the story of Merlin’s enchant-. 
ment by Viviane and is based upon the 
Armorican legend which leaves the old. 
wizard a willing captive to the whiles of 
the wood nymph. The various episodes 
in the poem are expressed admirably, 
the orchestration vividly suggesting the 
different situations, and although the 
score is quite elaborate in some parts 
it is not burdened with complex writing 
and it tells the simple story in an artis- 
tic and straightforward manner. 

The first part, the love scene, is deli- 
cately stated and affords some beautiful 
passages for the strings, which were 
played splendidly. In the second part 
the trumpet calls, near and from a 
distance, are very effective for the brass 
-eontingent, which did its work satis- 
factorily, and the finale is skilfully con- 
trusted with the other movements and 
seored with fine effect. The whole work 
is very pleasing and its performance 
was smooth and sympathetic. 

The Mendelssohn overture to ‘“Athalie’ 
received excellent treatment, the digni- 
ty of the work being well maintained, 
and the orchestra attained equally good | 
results in the merry ‘Rustic Wed- 
»ding” symphony, Goldmark's charming 
musical mosaic. The dozen or so “bits” 
in the first part of the symphony were || 
gems of ensemble playing, each contin- } 
gent seemingly doing its best work, and 
the whole five movements went with a } 
Be cad, and virility which made the piece }: 
about as enjoyable as anything on the |} 


} 
¢ 
} 


program. | 

This week’s program will comprise 
the ‘‘Manfred’’ symphony, Tschaikow- 
sky; raphsody_in D major, Dvorak, and | 
yorspiel to “Die Meistersinger,” age | 
ner. ) 


whether a 
ture to ‘‘Athalie,’’ no matter how ex- 
cellent the performance may be, is not 
injurious to the reputation of the com- ' 
poser. The music is so cut-and-dried, so 
expected, 
Yet, 
than we think, and wrote to suit the 
character 
audience of what it might expect. And 
vet this same man dreamed the won- 
drcusly romantic overture, 


lieve in the eternal power of the 


fact that Mendelssohn, who made wry 
faces at the idea of writing an over- 
ture for Victor Hugo’s ‘‘Ruy Blas’’—‘‘l 
read the play,’’ he wrote; “it is really 


of no value. absolutely helow contempt” 
—undertook 
for 


‘*pladly”’ 
‘“‘Athalie.”’ 
It is at least an open question 
erformance of this over- 


to write music 


so cssentially 


commonplace. 
perhaps, 


Mendelssohn was slyer 
to warn the 


of the play, 


rides,”’ 


a *s 


“Viviane’’ is one of Chausson’s early 
works. The first performance was at 
Paris in 1884. The first performance of 
the revised and reorchestrated version 
was in 1888. The work was first played 
in the United States by Theodore 
phoma & orchestra at Chicago, Oct. 22 

Chausson was not inspired by Tenny- 
son, who departed from the old legends 
to blacken in a shameful manner the 
character of Vivien. Chausson’s en- 


chantress is the fair and sweet maiden | 
of the forest of Brocéliande, who had | 


ees 


“The Heb-, 


| 
| 
} 
| 
| 


} 


| 


never been at Arthur’s Court and knew | 


Merlin only in his disguisé of a youns 
and handsome student, She loved him 
beyond measure, and Merlin loved her 
till he was like one mad. She wove the 


| spell that bound him to keep her lover 


forever, and he knew and welcomed his 
fate, although she at first did not “oa 
e- 


| witchment, for she was without guile. 


. SYMPHONY NIGHT. 
See . 


A Symphonic Poem, “Viviane,” by. 


the Late Ernest Chausson, Per-- 


formed for the First Time in 
Boston—Mr. Fritz Kreisler’s Third 
Recital in Chickering HaJl. 


The thirteenth concert of .the Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Mr. Gericke conduct- 
or, was given last night in Symphony 
Hall. The program was as follows: 
Overture to Racine’s ‘‘Athalie’’..Mendelisshon 
Concerto in A minor for violin and ’cello 
sf Re 7 Brahms. 
‘Symphonic Poem, ‘‘Viviane’’.....+.; Chausson 
‘Symphony No. 1, ‘‘Rustic W edding’”’ 
| | Goldmark 


|. Racine’s tragedy was written for the 


\ Merlin are in the forest. 
- ealls of Arthur’s messengers are heard. 
‘mhere is the thought of duty, but Mer- 


In Chausson’s tone-poem Viviane and 
The trumpet- 


lin submits to the spell beneath the 
blooming hawthorn. 
Chausson was 29 


“Viviane” was first performed: he ™ 


vears old when 


44 years old when nis bicycle, beyond 


~ontrol, dashed him against a_ wall. 
(He was Killed June 12, 1899. The date 
in the program-book, ‘'1889,’’ is errone- 
ous.) This symphonic poem is a deli- 
cate pastel. In his later years Chaus- 
son wrote b.oader works of 
poignant melancholy, deeper 


it is a youthful G@ream, Nor is it the 
work of a mere amateur of fine fancy. 


Whe return of the initial chromatic idea | 
toward the end is cunningly contrived, | 
and there are delightful details of in-) 


strumentation. 


more | 
thought, | 
but this charmingly fanciful score has | 
the freshness and perfume of youth, | 


| It is a pity that, while the wood-wind | 


em LL LL LL LE aan — Seen ene eel me a a LL 


to abstain 


?¥s farthest from the 
least 


of a symphonic work in which the solo 
instruments furnish chiefly ornamenta- 
tion. The solo violin and solo ’cello 
do not assume truly commanding parts. 
The choice of the two particular in- 
struments is not a happy one, nor are 
they generously or even prudently 
treated. The music is first of all dis- 
tinguished by complexity of structure; 
it is not conspicuous for spontaneity 
of invention, melodic charm, rhythmic 
originality, warmth of color, or height 
of imagination. Ingenious develop- 
ment unaccompanied by that which is 
either beautiful or inspiring is not 
enough. To the very few striking pas- 
sages may be opposed many of down- 
right veliness. The concerto cannot 
be justly ranked among the best works 
of Brahms. The hearer is tempted to 
ery out with Hlamlet: ‘‘Well said, old 
Mole! Cans’t work i’ th’ ground: s0 
fast?’’ It was plaved by Messrs. 
Kneisel and Schroeder with a svmpathy, 
that was devotion, but their indisput- 
uble art cannot transmute base metal 
into gold. 
bad ° 
A large portion of 
phony is pleasant music, music 
cian can be interested. Felix 
gartner lately raised the objection that 
the men and women at this rustic wed- 
ding are not country folk but luxurious 
dwellers in the town who take it inte 
their heads to celebrate in a _ village 
the wedding of their friends; that the 
scent of the boudoir at times over- 
powers the odors of the field and gar- 
den. It is, indeed, hard for Goldmark 
from heing oriental in 
thought and expression, and when he 
East he is the 
interesting. The point made by 
Weingartner is not one that spoils en- 
joyment, and he_ himself hastens to 
add that the music is interesting and 
brilliant. It was better for Goldmark 


'to write as he felt than to strain him- 


self 
throughout a 


trulv rural 
And 


deliberately to be 
whole symphony. 


in the first movement there is enough | 
to suggest the rough jollity of villagers, | 


'who at times forget to take off their 


hob-nail boots. The boudoir and the 
salon. which disturb Mr. Weingartner, 
are in the other movements. In the 
tirst there is occasionally the thought 
of revelers, hiecupning on their way 
home from the wedding, a strange ver- 


sion of the ‘‘Adeste Fideles.”Q %. ./, 


+ 


. 4 
ve ’ 


-~ guite in several movements. 


public. 


Goldmark’s Sym-'! 
' that | 
an audience likes and in which a mus!}- | 
Wein- | 


twice, 


Sachs, reading and meditating in his 


a, novelty in the shape of a suite for 


written 
mime, th 
gramme music’ which even Mr. Kreh- 
biel might admit had a reason and a 
right to be. : 
how much of the music thas been trans- 
ferred from the full score to the suite, 
which is probably a condensation of Hips! 
most beautiful, animated and striking 
passages, we may as well sketch out the 
whole story and le 

tails on to the orchestral performance | 


_have a sound peculiar to themselves and 


not easily described. Thre is also /@ 


characteristic effect produced by: the use: 


of trumpets, off the stage, suggestive of. 
Beethoven's ‘‘Fidelio’’ overture. ies aa 

The concert ended with a brilliant per=- 
formance of Goldmark’s ‘‘Rustic Wed- 
ding’’ symphony, a work: that has little 
of the classic form, and is in reality a 
It is one, of 
the composer's most pléasing works, and 
is a general favorite with the musical 
The programme of the rehearsal 
and concert this coming week will in- 
clude Tschaikowski’s ‘‘Manfred’’ sym- 
phony, a Dvorak ‘‘Rhapsody”’ and the 
prelude to Wagner's ‘‘Meistersinger.”” No 
soloist is announced. Pel “i 


ew en es rn eee 


| THE SYMPHONY PROGRAMME 


c 
One Novelty This Week, Glazounow’s 
Ballet, ‘“‘“Raymonde’’—-Fischer, the | 
Basso, Will Sing Twice. | 


The Symphony programme for this 
week is made up chiefly of familiar 
matters. It will begin pleasantly and 
cheerily, of course, with Haydn’s second 
symphony, and it will end with the 
third ‘“‘Leonore”’ overture, greatest and 
grandest of all the group that Beetho- 
ven associated with his ‘‘Fidelio.” This 
is the week for a vocal soloist, and ac- 
cordingly Mr. Emil Fischer will sing 
His choice has fallen upon the 
bass aria from “St. Paul,” and the 


long meditation: upon this mad world | 
and its mad people with which Hans | 


little shop, opens the third act of “The: 
Mastersingers.”’ Pats 
But yet one more number is promised— 
azounow’s ballet, ‘‘Raymonde,” Being 
purely for dance and 


panto- 
s probabl 


constitutes a ‘‘pro- 


As we cannot now say just 


t the reader fit its de- | 


_> ——— - : 
—_—  -+--——-.-.-__ 
A ees 
ee ee eee 


to suit himself when the becomes 4 | 
| hearer. | 


chorean expressiveness, is betrothe 
the Chevalier Jean de Brienne, who has 


The ‘Princess Raymonde, a lady of | 
roud and affectionate nature, possess- 
ng likewise a disposition toward ter a . 


one off ‘with high hopes to fight the tae 
dels. The first scenes of the ballet 


show her in deep depression, which not. 
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Pedram. 0965 8 | Vetethant ‘and render’ the franks of | ke Mendelssohn not at his b est. 
a citemmnentinrenes | “dead composers savors of vandalism, and | S€0US, sensuous beauty of tone 

| =. is nothing to be encouraged, but it is safe | Scene “In the Garden,” writer 
| to say that many a soul would be grateful, twenty-five years ago, has pores 
to Mr. Gericke if he would turn the Brahms | P@ssed. The ‘first movement, with | 
concerto for violin and ‘cello into a sym-| !¥ march, is thoroughly Feet: @ 
phony. The first movement has themes of | While admitting that the concert al 
splendid vigor, in particular the second; long, would it not have been. more’ to tt 
the melody of the andante is, in a strangely. purpose to cut out all the: *Athalie”: ¢ _ 7 


considered by the critics, nearly unanimously, as life- o 
.. ; cold, unimpassioned way, very beautiful;. ture, ‘instead of “ne variation ; the 8) : 
less and without dramatic force and climax. Mr. and all the last movement is as fresh and. phony consisting of precisely thirty-se 
sparkling the scherzo of the D major | Measures? 


Gericke cannot alter his method, and if he did so | : 
c t alt et , | | symphony.\But, more is the pity of it, this} _ At the next concert there will de no 


he could not be Mr. Gericke, and he is Mr. Gericke very beautiful music is not allowed to con- so oe is the programme: hey , 

; ; — Y. nue quietl ymphony, ‘“‘Manfred;” Dvorak, » Rhape 
—careful of detail, strict as a disciplinarian, recon- set oat to write pip vil Aighunsem pee No. 1, in D Major; Waar, ‘Vor 
dite and mysterious, but absolutely colorless. He is ct 


‘cello, and it would seem as though, every “Die Melatorsinwer.. 2s. at 8 
cradually making an orchestral Aeolian out of the Coe an es , asc tag wo | THE SYMPHGNY ONCE oe 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, and this is no reflec- am 
tion upon the Aeolian, for there are innumerable 


je, I am forgetting my solo instruments,” : a 
whereupon. he proceeded to make the vio- A Double Concerto. ain 
beauties centred in ‘Mr. Gericke’s musical instru- 
ment. Said a critic the other evening: “Mr. Gericke 


R. GERICKE, the conductor of the boston 
Symphony Orchestra, will not change the 
style or character of his conducting because it is 


ee 


nae 
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' more with Cesar Franck, and’ had com- 
‘posed a good deal of music;-much of which 


lin or the ’cello alone toss off e Caan tiees west 
: e toss off a few Pages) wviviane’—The. Seino Weddin 
is engaged by Mr. Higginson for life, and what's the 
other concerto in existence. that for the | Sic the sanguinary da ayalk 
bode was killed. while ben 3 a bicycle, in. 
rectly from his viewpoint, and no doubt he does, but 
has not yet been performed. What has | 
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or so of technical difficulties, or else re- | 
peat a passage that had just been sound- | Well Performed. yA ae 
ing superb from the whole orchestra; it The concert of Saturday ev y bega. 
seems like a madness to try to make one | broadly and majestically — Mi ndels 
use; we may as well let it go at that.” But why let 
it go at all? Why not say in these columns what : 
5 PE y kia | | soloists is more ungrateful. Mr. Kneisel | Ahab, but his battle scene: 
everybody musical says, and the very fact that it is | |and Mr. Schroeder played with all’ their Station key Are a a ha t us overture 
‘dj re ; ma ee ‘momen 
said in these columns is a kind of evidence that the ee Rae conte eine, eee, WOT: BR @ Ve heard a ; ac ‘rem 
it is not the viewpoint of the music critics, and the 
music critics appear to be unanimous, too. How- 
ever, in five or fifteen or more years we may all be 
converted to the Gericke style; that is, if we live 


been heard, however, has ‘been received Brat 


with acclaim... ‘*Viviane,” a symphonic 
poem, was first played in 1884, at Paris, in. 


1888 a revised version was: played at a. 


Lamoureux concert in Paris, and ten years 
later it was given a hearing in Chicago 


‘and in New York. -The work opens charm- , ~ 
ingly, reproducing, by motives even slight- if Bb iveine 
er than Wagner's, and by exquisitely. deli- || Ay, 
cate, poetical ‘ttone-coloring; the feeling of. 


violin do what sixteen or more can do far |sohn’s overture to ‘‘Athalie.” 
better. In spite of the great musical beau- | and gentle composer has. 

: plauded, but even they could not make the doen ee even Ti 
musical public thinks and says so. A newspaper solo parts of the concerto interesting. 4 so Pathetique” 
mirrors public sentiment. Mr. Gericke may read the 
long enough we may feel about music as Mr. 

Gericke does now. That would prove how far ahead 
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ties of this work, surely there is not an- | Sree of warlike fervor in set 
Chausson is the young French composer - Pogo gt and bacinaing 
shh ; in that 
symphonies, symphonic poems, overtures, &c., cor- | 
of us he is. 


the forest. The spirit of love is not.much 


‘to ve soe sag Fairer if the ‘seene be called. ha 
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and soon one pee he pepe nt oe ry e into a 


romanesc danced by two 


dames an whic Sedan But’ her lively 


feelings cannot receive full justice at 
the feet of others; and, giving the lute 

o a court lady, she executes a varia- 
ion or two and the act ends. 

There is an entr’acte, during which 
Raymonde dreams that she is united to 
her lover, and that they are pirouetting 
-or chassezing through fairyland to the 
pulse of the fantastic waltz which in- 
spires the spirit of her slumber. 


ti gongent to be hi 

and he 

true knigh by force Tevine 
rue over, ving 
happily Recovers animself and his 
forces, rushes in op’ portunely, and the 
ballet ends with ubilatton and fore- 
casts of peers and shes. The music ap- 
pears to be fanciful, brilliant and dance- 
able, and the usual full orchestra is or- 
dered t6 be enriched with the harp, 
spangled with the triangle and cymbals 
one ortified with the boom of the big 

rum, 


ee me 


M R. GERICKE, the conductor of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, will not change the 
style or character of his conducting because it 1s 
considered by the critics, nearly unanimously, as life- 
less and without dramatic force and climax. Mr. 
Gericke cannot alter his method, and if he did so 
he could not be Mr. Gericke, and he is Mr. Gericke 

careful of detail, strict as a disciplinarian, recon- 
dite and mysterious, but absolutely colorless. He 1s 
cradually making an orchestral Aeolian out of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, and this is no reflec- 
tion upon the Aeolian, for there are innumerable 
beauties centred in Mr. Gericke’s musical instru- 
ment. Said a critic the other evening: “Mr. Gericke 
Mr. Higginson for life, and what’s the 
But why let 


is engaged by ] 
use; we may as well let it go at that.” 
it go at all? Why not say in these columns what 
everybody musical says, and the very fact that it 1s 
said in these columns is a kind of evidence that the 
musical public thinks and says so. A newspaper 
mirrors public sentiment. Mr. Gericke may read the 
symphonies, symphonic poems, overtures, &c., cor- 
rectly from his viewpoint, and no doubt he does, but 
it is not the viewpoint of the music critics, and the 
music critics appear to be unanimous, too. How- 
ever, in five or fifteen or more years we may all be 
converted to the Gericke style; that is, if we live 
long enough we may feel about music as Mr. 
Gericke does now. That would prove how far ahead 


of us he is. 
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| and Mr. Schroeder played 
| might and main, and were warmly ap- 
| plauded, but even they could not make the 
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 nyaaldas Hall: pea Rn Acwiseil 
“?The thirteenth symphony concert was one 
that gave probably much pleasure to every- 
body, if keen delight to none. Mr. Kneisel 
and Mr. Schroeder were the soloists, and 
this was the programme: 


Mendelssohn: Overture to Racine’s ‘‘Athalie,’’ op... 


Brahms: Concerto in A minor for Violin and Vio- 
loncello, op. 102. : 

Ernest Chausson:: Symphonic Poem, ‘‘Viviane,’’ 
op. 5. (First time.) 

shah Symphony No. i, ‘‘A Rustic Wedding,’’ 

] . 26. 


‘To overhaul and remodel the works of 
dead composers savors of vandalism, and 


| is nothing to be encouraged, but it is safe 

to say that many a soul would be grateful. 
| to Mr. Gericke if he would turn the Brahms 
, concerto for violin and ’cello into a sym- 


phony. The first movement has themes of 
splendid vigor, in particular the second; 
the melody of the andante is, in a strangely 
cold, unimpassioned way, very beautiful; 


and all the last movement is as fresh and. 


sparkling as the scherzo of the D major 


symphony. \ But, more is the pity of it, this | 


very beautiful music is not allowed to con- 
tinue quietly on its way, for Brahms had 
set out to write a concerto for violin and 
‘cello, and it would seem as though, every 
now and again, in the midst of his happiest 
passages, he had suddenly thought: ‘“O 
je, I am forgetting my solo instruments,”’ 
whereupon he proceeded to make the vio- 
lin or the ’cello alone toss off a few pages 


or so of technical difficulties, or else re- , 


peat a passage that had just been sound- 
ing superb from the whole orchestra; it 
seems like a madness to try to make one 
Violin do what sixteen or more can do far 
better. In spite of the great musical beau- 
ties of this work, surely there is not an- 
other concerto in existence that for the 
Soloists is more ungrateful. ¥Mr. Kneisel 

‘Dh h all their 


Solo parts of the concerto interesting. ». 
Chausson is the young French composer 


-who was killed while riding a bicycle, in 


1889. He had studied some with Massenet, 
more with César Franck, and had com- 
posed a good deal of music, much of which 
has not yet been performed. What has 


| been heard, however, has been received 


with acclaim. ‘Viviane,’ a symphonic 
poem, was first played in 1884, at Paris, in 
1888 a revised version was played at a 
Lamoureux concert in Paris, and ten years 
later it was given a hearing in Chicago 
and in New York. The work opens charm- 
ingly, reproducing, by motives even slight- 
er than Wagner’s, and by exquisitely deli- 
cate, poetical tone-coloring, the feeling of 
the forest. The spirit of love is not much 
to the fore, even if the scene be called a 
love scene; it certainly is not impassioned. 


Poetically imaginative, too, and a delight 
_ to, hear, is the next episode, with the 
trumpet calls now from afar, now» near. 


~ ey 
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: ie serves. abe ‘a: usef ns Shy ey iy. 
‘pages, when Viviane lulls Merlin to sie 


and then binds: him fast - with - blosson j z 


hawthorn. In ‘this last episode there | 
‘curs ‘the first theme that can “be calles 
melody, and it:'is rather a commonpla 
one. On the whole, ‘Viviane’? seems to 
a composition of great originality, , 
many moments of idyllic, quiet beau! i 
‘weakest when it would be strongest. ) a 
‘was very beautifully played. ae 
So was ‘the Goldmark symphony, still | * 
great pleasure to hear, even if the secon 
and third movements now sound something 
like Mendelssohn not at his best. For oC 
geous, sensuous beauty of tone-color, He 


if! 


scene “In the Garden,” written more tha 
twenty-five years ago, has never been sur- 
passed. The first movement, with its li e-, 
ly march, is thoroughly delightful, an 
while admitting that the concert was ‘og! 
long, would it not have been more to the. 
purpose to cut out all the “‘Athalie’”’ over- 
ture, instead of one variation of the sym> 
phony consisting of precisely thirty-seven a 
measures? re 
At the next concert there will be no sol me 
ist. This is the programme: Tschiakowsk 1. 
Symphony, ‘‘Manfred;” Dvorak, Rhapeodag 
No. 1, in D Major; Wagner, Vorspiel © 
“Die Meistersinger.” ——__ fa R. R. a. Rs 


THE SYMPHONY CONCERT. | 
mie pide acl: 


A Double Concerto and Chaussoss 
“Viviane’—The “Rustic Wedding” 
Well Performed. 2, 


The concert of Saturday evening began 
broadly and majestically with Mendels- 
sohn’s overture to “Athalie.” The suave, 
and gentle composer has risen to a de-_ 
gree of warlike fervor in setting to mu~ 
sic the sanguinary daughter of King: 
Ahab, but his battle scenes only employ” 
one key at a time, and this overture res 
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‘mains intelligible even in its moments of 


tumult. We heard a musician remé ni 
recently that even Tschaikowsl 
“Symphonie Pathetique” was getting 


- old-fashioned and beginning to sound. 
‘too simple; in that case, Mendelssohn’ 


zy By 


overtures must be relegated to the nt = 
sery. But they still seem to possess } 
certain power and beauty. es fh 
The real symphony of the concert w a, 
Brahnis’ concerto for violin and violon- 
cello, which, like all of this composer's 
concertos, is to be considered rather 48 


an orchestral than as a solo work. ee 
_do not know the reason for it, but it is a 


certos of the repertoire (Bach does not’ 
count as a classical concerto or soni’ 1 
composer) are comparatively dull works. | 
Mozart’s concerto for harp and flute, 
Beethoven’s triple concerto, and all nd 
rest of the works of this genre, are MOFe 
or less prosy. This double concerto 18) 


= prolix, but it has more to say than ANY 


composition of its school: There was: 
great deal of figure development in” 
first movement and there was Mm 
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per arty one could imagine 
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Ait blo od peg oe In the mid . the festivity the song 

he dress¢ s of the | ‘the bride is heard in dreamy tender- 
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‘ely gave the Ss¢cond con- 
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‘They - ‘hope to Celebrate, with captured yOUtHe t i Feast 
of Roses, in their own city, Themiscyra. In the battle 
Penthesilea meets Achilles, and her heart is turned to water 
by the splendid beauty of the hero. The traditional and 
strict law of the Amazons, that only conquered foes should 
participate with them in the Feast of Roses, compels her 
to attack him, for she already loves him with consuming 
love. He overcomes her in the fight, but she is rescued by 
her Amazons. When Achilles learns that she would be his 
if she should conquer him in battle, he determines to chal- 
lenge her to single combat, and then, unarmed, to yield to 
her. She suspects him of falsehood and treachery, her am- 
orous frenzy turns to raging hate. She kills him with an 
arrow from her bow, sets her hounds upon him, tears with 
them his flesh and rejoices in his blood. When her fury is 
spent, and she knows what she has done, she stabs herself 
and falls on the mutilated body of Achilles.” 

Now in his overture Goldmark chooses to illustrate the 
battle, the Feast of Roses, love and death. And this com- 
poser, who seldom rises to the scorching heights of dra- 
matic writing, draws a very intense picture of the episodes. 
Why the work is heard so seldom is another one of the 
many concert room mysteries, since it is very effective in 
its scoring and climaxes, though not exactly music of the 
highest order. 

Ernest Chausson’s “Viviane” is almost a novelty here. 
His name appears repeatedly in the make-up of the Co- 
lonne concert programs, but in this country we owe a 
hearing of this work to Theodore Thomas, who played it 
in Chicago, October 21, 1898; since then Paur has played 
it here. The score is inscribed with this ‘“legende”’ 
Viviane and Merlin in the forest of Brocéliande. Love 
scene. 

Trumpet calls. The messengers of King Arthur travers- 
ing the forest in search of the enchanter. | 

Merlin remembers his errand. He would take flight and 
escape from the embraces of Viviane. 

Scene of bewitchment. To detain him Viviane puts Mer- 
lin to sleep, and binds him with blooming whitethorns. 

The greater portion of the tale is borne by the scoring; 
thematically the work is neither original nor compelling. 
Wagner has been drawn on for themes, and those selected 
seem to fit neatly in the Chausson mold. Above all the 
compositions flow easily and suggest dim, mysterious 
outlines more than a direct picture. But it must not be 
overlooked that this is only an op. 5, and that the com- 
poser’s possible full development was cut short by his 
death. 

Saint-Saéns’ glib Concerto is as courteous and as un- 
Original as you please. This facile composer has an un- 
limited stock of polite musical phrases up his sleeve—true, 
they are not always children of his own midnight oil, but | 
he has adopted them and put them through their French 
paces, adorned them with accents aigu and otherwise until, 
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‘anz Kneisel and Alwyn Schroe- | 
red in the solo parts, It was a } 


vided consulship—-‘Par nobile frat- | 


lowed the concerto was equally deserved | 
‘and equally divided. We believe that It | 
‘was meant more for the artists than for 

the work, since it is well-nigh impossible | 


+ 


to grasp all the subtleties of this con- | 
certo at a single hearing. It impressed | 


us as not having the long breath, the | 


' 


i 
i 


| 


| 


sustained style, that Beethoven achieves 
in the large forms; there is more fine fil- 
agree work and less of vast and lofty 


power than one might desire. Yet re- 
peated hearing would assuredly reveal | 
new. beauties. Artists who study the 
eager concertos assure us that what at 
irst seems redundant or unnecessary, 
gradually reveals itself as an integral 


‘part of the composition, if this is the 


case, we may take the difficult. passages 


partially on faith. 


M. Chausson, pupil of Cesar Franck, 
next appeared with a symphonic poem 
narrating the enchantments of Viviane | 
upon the arch enchanter Merlin. “The | 
enchanter enchanted” proved to he a. 
finely orchestrated work in the modern | 
vein, but without the modern Gis-_ 
sonances and strivings after ucliness. — 
“For this relief, wach thunks!"? but we 


“were impressed by the fact that Viviane 


must have been a blood relation to Elsa 


| mention and praise. 


of Brabant; the dresses of the latter fit © 


‘the former perfectly, and she takes the 
‘liberty of occasionally borrowing and . 


wearing them. Judging by the small 


cymbals. demanded in this work and the | 
““Gslesta,” called for the week previous | 
‘by Glazounow, the mojern composers 
are longing for some nev sweet in- 
struments of percussion; both of these 
@ome near enough to the tone of the 
-glocxenspiel (steel plates struck with a 


mallet) for the latter instrument to un- 


dertake their parts, aS was done on | 


these occasions. 


Chausson’s “Viviane” Is a worthy 


composition, and was much appreciated, 


‘put to precede Goldmark’s-tender “Rus- | 
tic Wedding” with a languishing tone- 


picture of this kind was like adding 
sugar to syrup. Goldmark’s ‘‘Rustic 


Wedding” ought to be called a suite | 
and not a symphony, for it begins with | 


has five movements instead of four, its 


re not developed in Ssym-_ 


pictures are 
Rut 


t, a wedding march, 
t of the first move- 
e,” but 
iter of 


-recallls the 

ment of Biz 

goes far bey 

va ‘Some o 


r 
'f 
he 


a march instead of a sonata-allegro, it | 


i 


in the dainty allegretto and in the beau. 
titul serenade, and the clarinette in ths 


sensuous garden scene, deserve espectal c 
It was but just} 


that the oboes should be especially, 
prominent in such @ work, for this in- 
strument is “par excellence” the coun- 
tryman, the peasant of. the orchestra, 


£ 


anything rustic without the oboe would 4 


be like “Hamlet” without Hamlet. 


The whole work is a charming com- ! 


bination of melodic grace and clear ex- 
pression with skill and ingenuity. 
Viviane may have moved in more aris- 
tocratic ¢ircles than the bride of the 
“Pustic Wedding,” but she could dis- 
play no better contrapuntal jewels than 
the pretty figure imitations that formed 
prelude, interlude and postlude of the 
serenade, or the canonic and fugal 
in the finale. 

The work was charmingly read and 


performed, in_ spite of the fact that. 


there were a few slips of tempo, both 
in the woodwind instruments and in the 
strings. These were merely individual 


anticipations of the conductor’s beat and > 


not serious. 


The wild hilarity of .the finale was | 


splendidly rendered: one could imagine 


the “katzenjammer”’ of the guests the 
next day, the demand for sour herrings, © 


cracked ice and kind words. 


In the midst of the festivity the song | 
af the bride is heard in dreamy tender- — 


ness a beautiful and vivid contrast. 
‘And so they were married and lived 


happily ever afterward.” 
Louis C. Elson. 
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Eney hope to celebrate, with captured youths, the Feast 
Roses, in their own city, Themiscyra. In the battle 
enthestlea meets Achilles, and her heart is turned to water 
by the splendid beauty of the hero. The traditional and 
strict law of the Amazons, that only conquered foes should 
participate with them in the Feast of Roses, compels her 
a him, for she already loves him with consuming 
>. e overcomes her 1 1 she 1 

her Amazons. career ye. a yr os ae : 
: e would be his 
if she should conquer him in battle, he determines to chal- 
lenge her to single combat, and then, unarmed, to yield to 
ner. She suspects him of falsehood and treachery, her Si: 
orous frenzy turns to raging hate. She kills him with an 
arrow trom her bow, sets her hounds upon him, tears with 
them his flesh and rejoices in his blood. When her hissy is 
spent, and she knows what she has done. she stabs herself 
and falis on the mutilated body of Achilles.” . wy 

Now in his overture Goldmark chooses to illustrate the 
battle, the Feast of Roses, love and death. And this com- 
poser, who seldom rises to the scorching heights of dei 
matic writing, draws a very intense picture of the episodes 
Why the work is heard so seldom is another one of the 
manly concert room mysteries, since it is very effective in 
its scoring and climaxes, though not exactly music of the 
highest order. . 

Ernest Chausson’s “Viviane” is almost a novelty here 
rlis name appears repeatedly in the make-up of the Eo. 
lonne concert programs, but in this country we owe a 
hearing of this work to Theodore Thomas, who played it 
in Chicago, October 21, 1898; since then Paur has played 
it here. The score is inscribed with this ‘“Jegende’’: 
Viviane and Merlin in the forest of Brocéliande. Love 
scene. 
| Trumpet calls. The messengers of King Arthur travers- 
ing the forest in search of the enchanter. 

Merlin remembers his errand. He would take flight and 
escape from the embraces of Viviane. 
| Scene of bewitchment. To detain him Viviane puts Mer- 
lin to sleep, and binds him with blooming whitethorns. 

he greater portion of the tale is borne by the scoring; 
thematically the work is neither original nor compeliing. 
Wagner has been drawn on for themes, and those ose 
seem to fit neatly in the Chausson mold. Above all the 
compositions flow easily and suggest dim, mysterious 
outlines more than a direct picture. But it must not he 
overlooked that this is only an op. 5, and that the com- 


* 


posers possible full development was cut short by his 
death. 

Saint-Saens’ glib Concerto is as courteous and as un- 
original as you please. This facile composer has an un- 
limited stock of polite musical phrases up his sleeve—true 
they are not always children of his own midnight oil bat | 
he has adopted them and put them through their French 
paces, adorned them with accents aigu and otherwise until, 
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Boo BOSTON SYMPHONY mars. 


N Thursday evening of last week the final one of th 
Boston Symphony evening concerts was given 4! 


re. Ri Carnegie Hail. This was the program: 
awe’ 


Overture, Penthesilea 
"==> Concerto in B minor, for violin, No. 3, op. 61 


Timothée Adamowski. 

Symphonic Poem, Viviane 
Symphony No. 8, in F major, op. 93 , 

Originally the program had contained, instead ot 
Chausson number, a set of Symphonic Variations Dy 
Koessler, dedicated to the name of Brahms; perhaps d lur- 
ing a sleepless night Gericke, surmising what Mr. Finck 
would write about this composition, was affrighted and 
repiaced it as above. . 

Goldmark, with his grateful scoring for strings, ustiail) 
fares very well at the hands of this orchestra. “Penthe 
silea’”’ was inspired by Heinrich von Kleist’s dramatic poelll 
of the same title. In his interesting program notes Philip 
Hale has thus summed up the poem’s action: 

“Armed for the fray, the Amazons, led by peernes'® 
their queen, set out to attack the Greeks besieging Troy 


thie 


‘They hope to Celebrate, with ‘captured vot ie the | 


of Roses, in their own city, Themiscyra. In the battle 
Penthesilea meets Achilles, and her heart is turned to water 
by the splendid beauty of the hero. The traditional and 
strict law of the Amazons, that only conquered foes should 
participate with them in the Feast of Roses, compels her 
to attack him, for she already loves him with consuming 
love. He overcomes her in the fight, but she is rescued by 
her Amazons. When Achilles learns that she would be his 
if she should conquer him in battle, he determines to chal- 
lenge her to single combat, and then, unarmed, to yield to 
her. She suspects him of falsehood and treachery, her am- 
orous frenzy turns to raging hate. She kills him with an 
arrow from her bow, sets her hounds upon him, tears with 
them his flesh and rejoices in his blood. When her fury is 
spent, and she knows what she has done, she stabs herself 
and falls on the mutilated body of Achilles.” 

Now in his overture Goldmark chooses to illustrate the 
battle, the Feast of Roses, love and death. And this com- 
poser, who seldom rises to the scorching heights of dra- 
matic writing, draws a very intense picture of the episodes. 
Why the work is heard so seldom is another one of the 
many concert room mysteries, since it is very effective in 
its scoring and climaxes, though not exactly music of the 
highest order. 

Ernest Chausson’s “Viviane” is almost a novelty here. 
His name appears repeatedly in the make-up of the Co- 
lonne concert programs, but in this country we owe a 
hearing of this work to Theodore Thomas, who played it 
in Chicago, October 21, 1898; since then Paur has played 
it here. The score is inscribed with this “Jlegende” 
Viviane and Merlin in the forest of Brocéliande. Love 
scene. 

Trumpet calls. The messengers of King Arthur travers- 
ing the forest in search of the enchanter. . 

Merlin remembers his errand. He would take flight and 
escape from the embraces of Viviane. ee 

Scene of bewitchment. To detain him Viviane puts Mer- 
lin to sleep, and binds him with blooming whitethorns. 

The greater portion of the tale is borne by the scoring; 
thematically the work is neither original nor compelling. 
Wagner has been drawn on for themes, and those selected 
seem to fit neatly in the Chausson mold. Above all the 
compositions flow easily and suggest dim, mysterious 
outlines more than a direct picture. But it must not be 
overlooked that this is only an op. 5, and that the com- 
poser’s possible full development was cut short by his 
death. 

Saint-Saéns’ glib Concerto is as courteous and as un- 
original as you please. This facile composer has an un- 
limited stock of polite musical phrases up his sleeve—true, 
they are not always children of his own midnight oil, but | 
he has adopted them and put them through their French 
paces, adorned them with accents aigu and otherwise until, 
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voila, he has quite enough for a symphony or a concerto 
—again as you please. 

The present work is “not so deep as a well nor so wide 
as a church door,” but ’twill serve to show off the skill 
of many a fiddler to come. It is a pity that one so good 
as Adamowski should not aim more ambitiously. His 
work on this occasion showed a deal of improvement over 
his previous appearances. His tone was healthy, the in- 
tonation clean, the phrasing intelligent and his technics 
unimpeachable. He was applauded appreciatively, for the 
performance throughout was musical and brilliant. 

Beethoven’s Eighth Symphorty, called “the little one” 
by its composer, is a strange hindrance to those who 
would divide his active life into three productive periods; 
that it follows the giants “Eroica,” Fourth, Fifth and Sev- 
enth, and was created the one before the climacteric Ninth, 
is difficult to explain away in a scheme of gradual growth. 

But Beethoven had moods—ranging from royal snub- 
bings to pouring water over his head—and he indulged 
them. As much so had he musical humors—this Eighth 
Symphony is one of them. 


The opening movement is young and healthy melodi- 
cally. Then comes the famous Allegretto, the shortest 
movement of any of Beethoven’s symphonic ones, in 
which he has embodied one of his earlier practical jokes. 
The even rhythm which persists throughout it all is a mu- 
sical translation of the metronome tickings; and against 
it sounds the melody which has for its basis a four voiced 
canon, “Ta-ta lieber Maelzel,” improvised by Beethoven 
at a supper and addressed to Maelzel, the inventor of the 
metronome. From Berlioz to Schopenhauer almost every 
condition of man has found time to praise this tuneful bit. 
and during the time when Beethoven’s music still was in 
need of champions it opened many unwilling ears. 

The minuet and its trio is simplicity itself, and Bee- 
thoven grows serious only in the final rondo. Mr. Ge- 
ricke conducted the work metronomically, without a great 
show of dynamic relief. The orchestra played with the 
customary amount of precision and pleased a large audi- 
ence. 
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Symphony Hall. 


SEASON 1901-O2. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


Mr. WILHELM GERICKE, Conduetor. 


XIV. CONCERT. 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 8, AT 8, P. M. 


Programme. 


TCHAIKOVSKY, SYMPHONY, “Manfred.’’ after Byron’s Poem, 


op. 58. 
. MANFRED’S WANDERINGS AND DESPAIR: 
Lento lugubre. 
Moderato con moto. 
Andante. 
Andante con duolo. 
THE FAIRY OF THE ALPS: Vivace con spirito. 
Trio: L’Istesso tempo. 
. PASTORALE: Andante con moto. 
PALACE OF ARIMANES: Invocation to Astarte. Manfred’s 
death. Allegro con fuoco. 
Andante con duolo. 
Tempo primo. 
Largo. 


DVORAK, SLAVONIC RHAPSODY in D major, op. 45, No. 1. 


WAGNER, PRELUDE to ‘‘Die Meistersinger von Niirnberg.’’ 
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Tschaikowsky’s “Manfred” Is | ¢ 


Hardly a Success. 


: Plenty of Emphasis, but the Con- 


plishments and practices. 


trasts Are Not Finely Drawn—_ 


Dramatic Romanticism and Tech- 
nical Chiaroscuro Escape the 
Conductor—Dvorak Rhapsody. 


Last evening’s performance of Tschai- | 
Symphony cannot . 


in 


kowsky’s ‘‘Manfred’’ 
be classed among Mr. Gericke’s best 
successes. The mere technical execu- 
tion was superbly sure, and the intense, 
tremendous, overpowering passages in 
the first movement, the furious bac- 
chanale and the finale, the force and 
rush of which are planned for such im- 
pressiveness that they become wellnigh 
oppressive—all these were strikingly, 
splendidly and admirably done. But 
some of the other qualities of the high- 
Strung melodramatic music seemed to 
escape Mr, Gericke, with the result that 
the symphony lacked its necessary 
dynamic contrasts. Not that it actually 


was uniform or monotonous, but that 
its distinctions were made rather in de- 
grees of loudness than otherwise. 
Manfred, exaggeratedly and gloomily 
tragic as he was, was not a creature 
originally and inherently evil, but only 
perverted by evil associations, accom- 
His better 


elements rose as far above the common 
average of humanity as His worse ones 


were debased below it. 


The symphony, 


| although it dwells in the most emphasis 
_and insistence upon the traits and hab- 


its which brought Manfred to his strug- 


giles against fate, and to his ultimate 
| Subjugation by it, yet provides for rec- 
| oOgnition and expression of his finer gifts 


and feelings and his perception of the | 


natural beauties, treasures and delights 


Of the world which cannot longer bestow 
_ upon him ease, comfort or hope. 


Yet, it would have been almost impos- | 


sible to find one sustained passage last 
evening which portrayed softness, ten- 
derness, aspiration, poet or mystery. 
The scene with the Witch of the Alps, 
which serves as the scherzo, was heavy 


and laborious, having the sound rather | 


of an orchestral exercise, performed de- 
terminedly ana with mechanical perfec- 
tion, than of an enchanting vision upon 
whose ethereal and enrapturing beauty 
even the despairing Manfred paused to 
linger in acknowledgment of its supernal 


charm before seeking the aid of the en- 
sum- | 


chantress whom his 4p had 
moned. The pastoral third- movement 


too, lay open to much the same reproof | 


of dull commonplace. 


In Byron's drama the exquisite peut? | 


of the universe, the unattainable lovel 


ness of Astarte, the firm piety of pas-: 


toral folk, the raging but ineffectual 
fury of the base spirits, the frigidity of 


- Nemesis and pee Pees, of Armianes, 


all heighten b eir greatly opposing 
individualities the indomitable, conscious 
bitterness and awful, remorseful despair 
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But, on the other hand, we can praise 
the Dvorak Slavonic rhapsody, which 
was delightfully played from the mo- 
ment that the brief, simple theme meas- 
ures rose from the quiet introduction to 
the time when they died -away into 
similar softness. Their development 
seems now neither too extended, too 
elaborate or too overcharged with color, 
and if was curious to note how one of 
the more brilliant and vigorously ac- 
cented passages seems to be a real 
cousin-germane of the Rakoczy march, 
although one is Bohemian and _ the 
other Hungarian. 

The “Meistersinger’’ prelude, which, 
being the only other number, came as 
a postlude to the concert, was per- 
formed with admirable distinction of 
themes and tempos, with much enthusi- 
asm and plentiful vigor and urgency. 

The next programme is stated thus: 


Ouverture Solennelle...........-.....Glazounoff 
(First time). 
Concerto for Violin, No. 8 lines 0 iets i Spohr 
Scene in the Tavern (Mephisto Waltz), 
from Lenau’s ‘*Faust’’......... 
Symphony a 6 (Pastoral) 


| THE SYMPHONY PROGRAMME, 


I Standard Works by Dvorak, Wagner 
and Tschaikowsky--No Nov- | 


_, elty---No Soloist. 
iTan tnd ! ¥ 4 


c oT tw FG : 

The ts will havel duh frst ane 
in this week’s concert. It will be Tschai-. 
kowsky’s ‘‘Manfred,’’ which, like the two 
works which are to follow it, is already 
well Known to the public. Byron’s 
tragedy has a strong spice of melo- 
drama, and seems to have relegated 
to indifference and neglect with the 
rest of its author’s poetry. But! even 
melodrama could not’ exist. unless it 
were founded on strong pervading traits’ 


of common humanity, and dia not confi-’ 
dently offer itself to the best of univer- 
sal principles. With all Manfred’s mys- 
ticism, cynicism and harping upon some 
undefined and unpardonable ‘sin, there 
is reality in his spiritual sufferings, his 
hoping against hope, his love of good, 
loathing of evil and readiness to wel- 
come any fate which will cancel the 
ast and give opportunity for a better |’ 
uture. Manfred mor. be a confusion . 
and a’ perplexity, but he is still hu he 
and although the drama has never been 
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ure of moods, and its programme ete sember, and.even in the second move- i Mr. Gericke, conductor, was as 7; ,,The Manfred theme that appears in 
ie Slanted, brogros hin fee | Sent ich So shoneg torrent lows: 

a de eh tay yo : airy episode, and in e subsequent ‘‘Manfred’’ symphony............ ‘schaikowsky , HOUR FEL 
relief, enlightenment, purification ans pastoral scene, there is hardly a ray of. Slavonic shia paudy fo. 1) ibs we sky | a nde te dain x Sept ba but the scene 
prdoa nis, redemption, with just enous? | lightness in the orchestration. Through. | [UMM RRR siic tus ttre Dvorak | mista kabiy Gee 6 tho Den eee 
ntimation of his external i Nag ° | out the work there is little of a cheery | Prelude to “Die Meistersinger’’ Wagner | ably due to the iutiuence of the, 
imply. what. influences might ct nature, the bacchanal music of the clos- | Tschaikowsky’s ‘‘Manfred” Symphony !- Frenchman, just as we find  Berlj 4 
wrought upon him or against him bg ‘ing movement and the scherzo and trio | has now been played for the seconag) “&4!n_in the bacchanal in the fourtly. 
without. The first movement repres'"se | in the second being about the only | Fae lia) Wenn cee © Secon! |, Movement. The orchestration is ingen+ 
him in the high Alpine regions, in whose ) yy oacures at all related to one’s idea | - e first performance was in| ious, the contrast is needed: but the 
ethereal atmosphere he dwells,  eataaaie of revelry; but these-are so weird and || April of last year, and it was not easy | Mood is that of Berlioz, and the or-. 
seeing fo and anxious, — nS His uncanny, so filled with despair and | after one hearing to come to a definite » Chestral expression is that of a discls: 
at mis etter naiterawe, ‘and yet nem: rat gue? on > little etret : _ | opinion concerning its rank among the \ pic ny ed Mg oe bared of the Witch 
State, 15 ° to the ear. Three o e four parts are | , ne ek ok 2 he he ih y Ss individually Tschaikowskian. The 
Sere lightens upon him a phy yey pate without form, and the orchestra fairly | poe? “ nate Bre at ccmposer, the most ; Pastorale is far from the spirit of By- 
“sentiment that may be oy thed lost. | runs riot in these, the scoring being err ot onal orchestral writer of the latter ~ rons poem. Much of this music is 
mate the pure emcence .o t typifies | Wonderfully elaborate in its instru- | half of the 19th century. | graceful, pretty, but only with the ap- 
-Astarte The second movemens vv mentation for the heavier brass and It is not worth while to discuss mnetb-  pearange of Manfred is’ there the ap- 


1 the various sections of tl mphonv-. 
iS Se 1e. By ony” 
' May or may not have been a thot ae 
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¥ : Witch nay ubosony : 
othe fascinating apparition of the string contingents. , f gia tes hy : FEA RH pearance of the sombre, intense Rus- | 
fot the Alps, i be flashing waters mall, ~The work, which was first given in i hig ot is a 8) ith Arh rgd or a suite. | sian. The aweful measures, measures | 
glittering rainbows dis ppainting his | this city in April.of last year, was in- | | | program-music, and there is a pref- full of bodement that are given to. the 
gratifying his eye, but oogiatg the pas- terpreted in a manner to be. highly | ace which is not crowded with detail, ;@uartet of stopped horns, are never to 
pacart, moe Be es Pothe hunter who commended, despite the fact that the : | | but is suggestive, and, in a way help- | be forgotten. They freeze the blood. 
~toral retreat into which t ting suicide | poem possesses but little interest tg the | | | tut ; he © The tomb opens and waits. : 
has withheld from attemp ~ repre- | general public. As a composition it is | area & '. (Nor is the testival music in the palace 
has led him. The last le aunmarvalus masterly, very intricate in scoring and | | Tsehaikowsky is most successful when _ of Arimanes wholly worthy of Tschai- 
sents the under wT ate be cold, cruel | exceedingly difficult to play, and its bar- he is nearest to Byron’s poem. I won- * KOWSky’s situation: for the reader 
ing the fierce spirits le he throne | baric and. vivid colors and breadth of | ex ‘wheatinée sbitine we _,;; Will remember that there is no 
‘Nemesis who gather round t “4 truc- | treatment were splendidly illustrated by ments er young men or old men read - orgy in the poem. The feverish 
i Baye elrty per eudins mortal, | Mr Gerieke’s men. In the opening move- | wlantred” today. Since Mr, Rudyard} gayety is too deliberate. The demons 
Sate we ken written hersel hb echanalian | ment the brasses, and they had a lot of | Kipling is taken seriously as a poet by} @#nce and drink as reget there had 


has written ba oe bean. famenal tates cess 
Soars it revelry instead of wrath. But, | work to do, soundly admirably, sonor- | | | many, it is not probable that a great is in order. “Tt in good melodramatie stage 


A leads legitimately enough || ous, yet not*harsh; the violins sung, or | / number of readers can find much in? music. but e 
este, control of Arimanes, the rather chanted, the fairy and pastoral | | Manfred, Macaulay with all the j, Sond atk mia ae ee piace cham vont | 
¢ rte, and the || music with good effect. and the whole | iglitter of his Corinthian ic ¢ 1h ep teh 1d terribple | 
-consolatory vision of Astarte, g | 7 oe rhetoric and} tragedy. Why did Tachaikowsky in- 
death of Manfred, supported and soothed || orchestra played the closing movement | | 4 wacKeray with his constant sneer at! troduce a fugued passage after the sep- 
by pious ministrations, while the voices || with the spirit and dash that evidently | My Noble Lord” persuaded a genera- F ulchral music or the Invoeation? The 
of a monastery organ roll out their typified the author's idea of a pr ae | | tion or two to look asquint at Byron; mood of the hearer is rudely broken: 
sacred harmonies. a cal bacchanal and grewsome, nee: y | and his works; but what poet of the jast}, he begins to wonder whether there will 
- This is a sympnony all of moods, an death scene. Splendid ensemble playing — | 00 years has reached the height of By-| be 2 real fugue. No one but a man of | 
“not of situations; and if it is to have throughout the whole Pyponcny kal | ron in his best moods, the Byron of | overwhelming authority could. after 
any value or influence beyond the ears acterized the nae a of t e fee .e ra, | Beppo, “Don Juan,’ “Childe Har- |1Such a digression again hold the audi- 
pleasure, that. must come from the en- |/ and it was thoroughly apprec ty Pine | old” and “Manfred?” What tragic poet {| ence breathless, and no one, not even 
couragement dr the warning borne in to performance; but the enjoyment o e | of late years—for there are still tragic |. Tschaikowsky himself, has surpassed 


the mind and heart from the elevation || composition was another; matter, and | poets—has approached the last scene o¢ tin purely orchestral writing the myse4 


or depression of the significant or alle- || probably was limited to a few auditors. | ‘Manfred?’ ‘tery and horror of Manfred’s ending. | 


The rhapsody by Dvorak, the Bohe- | Now Tse pis we / 

Prices musts work is to rs peat a ~ek eee Se ann nann. : | Wibinualen macuten ne ee usepeeee é ag gree ree eae en cdvantaea ame 

first rhapsody: This was lrst playe' O e ssian, = | | music of horror, gloom, desnni. ona! action, scenery, the presence of @ sup-— 
ber, 1886, and was rather |} sttion sounded unusually pleasing by | with its e il mm, spair, death ,, ) a sup 

pany received: and commented upon. In |] reason of the contrast. The rhapsody |, the piagnelhonee ss annihilation and _ ea and tinsel a Bi ie fe. Ros 

the same concert a new symphony by jj was played charmingly. The ‘‘Meister- | inusic as John Wel e treated death in kowsky makes the flesh creep by th 

‘Brahms was played; and as the Christ- || singer’’ prelude was also given with | | ; n Webster did in his two ; ep by the 


. Superb tragedies. There are pn: .. foree of music alone. 
mas pressure limited the space for jj good effect, notably in the pompous his music, in thia ivinphone Green of) To me the music that comes after: 


: icisms, the Brahms received most of | march theme in which the fortissimo “ NY 4S well as the suggestion o | | 
the attention; so that the rhapsody was || passages rang out in magnificent ca- | ines v3 Claudi ‘hat are as the famous sible redemption, is as an ant oneal | 
‘eurtly set aside ir opinions which were jj} dence and sonority. | Shakespeare Oo in the grim comedy of ‘if not an impertinence, and the theme 
‘either dubious ox contradictory. It was |) This week's program will introduce | Thus it is t oo | of the ‘*‘Dies Irae’ given to the double- 
called “‘exciting Ana attractive,” and its || Mr Fritz Kreisler -as the soloist in stechweet By not surprising that the - basses is only hinted and at a pace that. 
Bohemianism was ,said to be demon- |/ Spohr's eighth violin concerto, The She wont 3 ovements of this symphony, forbids solemnity. sane 
‘strated in its frequént syncopations and || other numbers will be Glazounoff’s over- St impressive in thought and ex. Thus there are pages that are “pane 


EA TT ee 


oe 9. sé »? "es j . : 
{ts much use of the percussion instru- || ture, ‘‘Solennelle’’; scene from “Faust, pression, are the first, in whieh the the greatest of this composer; pages | 


' Pen 66 9 | tortured SOl} i.e 
Lments. Its two. main themes—one a |! Liszt, and Beethoven's Pastoral’ sym- 8 ath hohes a ponerse iS painted in I that no other composer of any perio 


ica measure and the other quieter— | phony. F rth c_!. it on canvas, and the or country could have. writt ; { 
were generally thought to be too small — iad portions of the Finale that tell of the | a complete and rounded work “at ant at 
for the ado made over ‘them and for | the Polance of the phantom Astarte in | may justly be put below the Pathetic 
‘¢heir elaboration, each being developed ; | ate alace of Arimanes, and show us | Symphony, the 8th  symph he | 

| ; _| , Manfred’s death. Th ' Symphony, the Sth symphony, the 
{n its turn, after which the rhapsody | |te one Of michte € first movement | “Romeo and Juliet” fantasie-overture . 
died away im a peaceful andante. The Th Se mighty passion and distress. "ane 
‘Pest notice declared it to be “fresh, in- Molnurters toes ered. Only by thet) mnt pps ainae Gea rae 
ymenious and delightful’; and now it who Gy Many Pred ue of the fair Astarte, || a ud ‘agg vorak is a fair exc 
“Snily. remains to see what the present | W m Manfred still loves, though it)! ample of the ohemian S earlier, more > 
: ti will be ' were madness and sin to love her while ;, Spontaneous, more naive’ vein, It en« 
| Th relude to ‘‘The Mastersingets,” she was on earth, This movement is | teTtairs for a time, and then induces 

ah ier ae familiar as almost any : One of lofty imagination and poignant 2 Weariness. And the most successfu 4 


Ww ; . ca ;, expression. ” ‘| De s t Dr 
Wagner introduction, is to end the pro- F MOE MOVing ee eooe At lw one of || PONS Concert closed witha imme jon 
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q the must moving chapters i ya concert closed with a broad, 
Sis baty < , cal literature, surpassed aie ce a ‘| orous, noble performance of the Prelu 
ppeamenemrase | to “Die Meistersinger.” 
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ye 


The concert 0 


were wholly in the modern school; fortu- 
nately, however, the ‘‘extreme left’’ was 
excluded from representation, the musical 
anarchists were conspicuous by their ab- 
sence from the list, and the dramatic pro- 
gramme convinced many an auditor that 
vne could make use of the entire resources 

The programme presented at the Mth] of the modern orchestra, and be as emo- 
‘Symphony concert was an interesting | tional and passionate as possible, without 
one, including the ‘‘Manfred” symphony] becoming unintelligible or ugly. : 
of Tschaikowski, Slavonic Rhapsody No.]| ,,Uhe concert began with Tschaikowsky’s 
‘4. Ov. 45, by Dvorak and the orchestral Mantred’’ symphony; not quite a sym- 
| ; 4 ¢ Waener’s “Die Meistersinger.”’ phony, but not entirely programme music 
es gh “ihe fag sototat The “Vianfred” either. The work does not lose by repeti- 


: ion; alth h we can 
symphony was first heard in this city at tion; although we cannot change the views 


The “Manfred” Work the Chief Attrao- 
tion Last Evening ) 


TORN PAGE 


WEL Oe me NSPE Oe ; " 

bsg h toot SO ae LT me, hs 

why L: ar ny 2 A “0 RLS ae oe ; ~~ F Pal, et oS. 
bee tae 'y) ee ‘eit 2 ifs 
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his ugly double 


Schumann with 
a Requiem, 


sill 
an 


on of || 
and Tschaikowsky with his— 


of owed? 
e 


organ solo, suggest that St. Peter relent- |. 


ed at the last moment and opened the 

celestial portals, as he did to Faust. 
Dvorak’s Slavonic Rhapsody, in D major, 

No. 1, showed that the. modern Czech was 


not behind the modern Muscovite in the 


management of the great music machine 
of the present. The scoring of this work 
was very exciting and the contrasts were 
managed with tremendous _ effect. The 
climaxes were finely worked up and the 
delicate lace-werk of the _ violins, the 
charmingly pastoral touches of the oboes, 
even the mysterious touches of the Kettle- 
drum, were all excellently given. 


ing cries from trombones or stopped ti 


m=.’ 
pets, or hoarse, croaking chords, all merely 
intensifying the gloom. Ait the first, three ™ 


bassoons and.a bass clarinet ‘sound { 


Manfred theme, despairing, hopeless, an¢ fe 
directly after there is a still more moving: 


" 
Tae 
ee re 
. wet 
5 oon 


darkness is interrupted only by harsh, tear-- 


theme, apparently typifying Manfred’s long- 
ing for peace, and for: Astarte. So the. 
movement goes to its end, always despair- 
ing, always passionate, with moments of 
terrible fury ending in the calmness of 
desperation. , ue 

If one is in the mood to be moved, this 
music must be all but unbearable. I be- 
lieve, however, that to be moved by this 
symphony, as by Byron’s drama, it is abso-~ 
lutely essential to be in the mood. Given 


: expressed in these columns about a year 

a Symphony concert April 27, i901. Mr. ago (April 29, 1901), vet we are more than 
| ke deserves especial commendation] ever impressed with the power which ' sath 
pgp a Dna eartoreanne within] ['schaikowsky has displayed in ruling over the present may prove themselves, Wae- 
- of the first, for a more satisfac-| the orchestra. Wonderful advances haye ner towers above them as a Titian above 

a year oO ; , tt f a great work been made in musical specialism in the last a set of mere athletes. rhe pt eluge S 
Sti ee of ips Sayer ecet spt by frequent half-century; planists that once might | ‘he Mastersingers’’ ended the concert. 

e Ss can 

hearings within short intervals than by 


have been regarded as miracles comé in Here there is more than brilliancy, there 
bunches now; child-prodigies that once is surety, broad and massive sweeps of 
an occasional hearing after years of} would have been deemed second Mozarts | 
silence. nowadays attract but diminutive audi- 


thought, shapeliness in the midst of. di- 
versity. When it is all summed up one 

‘ iis great symphony, though | ences, and great score-writers of which 
ebony in the savin sense of the the world used to possess but one of two 


Rut the best came last; however poetic | 
and skilful the brilliant score-writers of 


can find but a single musician among the 
moderns who can be ranked with the 
term, grows in interest by its perform- at a time, are now as plentiful as blue- 
. ab + - e ~~ < 
ance last evening. 


The instrumentation of this work is 
‘some of the finest that T'schaikowski has no more programme music than the begin- 
‘written, and the general idea is logically, ning of the ‘“‘Heroic Symphony.” It deals 
‘carried out in the music, though the: with agate aie outa with events; it is sub- 
characteristics of the last movement are jective not objec ive music. 
not in any especial sense suggested dy 
the text. 

The performance of the ‘Manfred’ 
symphony was a well nigh werfect one 
every little detail and device in the score 
being brought out with admirable clear- 
ness. Mr. Geritke was twice recalled at. 
the close of the performance and the) ¢.1; ‘he former’s version 
work made a great impression on the! scribed by Byron's lines, 
| audience. a a a ge He Beautiful spirit! with thy hair of light, 

Dvorak’s Slavonic apsoay NO. as And dazzling eyes of glory. 
not been heard here for some years. It] While the latter would be more accurate- 
is a comparatively early work, written} ly portrayed by “‘How the Water comes 
some 2 years ago. There are moments down at lodore, There is much beauty 

st. there is much effective} Pere but it ls a definite waterscape, abso- 
ee much interest, lute programme-music, and its iridescént, 
~ Chk sar ying Poa: rey ed rye shimmering, acintilatiog characir eves 
BUGY 15. Herts pits as a picture of the Staub- é 
pk 7 Rainnoser has whitten in later can a okteer a brush could do. 
| years. _ The Pastorale impressed us much more 
Wagner's masterly prelude to 


“Dief than upon the first hearing. There is 
‘Meistersinger’’ was finely played and something sweetly sad in its simplicity and 
made an effective close to an enjoyable. 


the contrast of the musette-like dronings 
concert, which was just the right length, 


with the anguish of other parts of the 
work is very effective. 

as everyone was out of the hall shortly 

| after 9:30 o'clock. 


But the finale was not more effective 

than it seemed last year. The wild revelry 

| Writz Kreisler, the violinist, will be the! in the Hall of Ahrimanes is not Bryonlc_ 

soloist at the rehearsal and concert this OF is it fitting. Ry oy Gienity 
coming week. He will play the eighth] ®©c®umann was much more iit p . : 

Spohr concerto. The orchestral selections min nee OT rainie’ ta" ts oh oo Na hota 

include hop hss oh overture by Glazounoff, wild orgies in his domains; such infernal 

Liszt's ‘Mephisto Bas ihe rt Beethov- |. gaicty was the invention of the mediaeval 

en’s sixth (pastoral) symphony. Christians. 

according to this picture, of the infernal 

| regions, there are very good musicians 

| Cown below; the fugal work proved this. 

There were also present some villians oF 

the deepest woodwind, and our old frien 


berries in August or Vallombrosian leaves 
in autumn. 
The opening movement of ‘‘Manfred’”’ | 


The second movement pictures the Fairy 
of the Alps, appearing to Manfred, be- 
neath the rainbow of a waterfall. In com- 


poem, one may sum up matters here by 


might be 


Telramund, launched forth the curse that }/ 


he gave in ‘‘ohengrin,’’ with variations. 
The gongs in the Ahrimanian subway se barbe 
rather too incessant, and the organ finale 


paring the two great settings of Byron's’ 


saying that Schumann gloriously pictured | 
the delicate fairy, while Tschaikowsky has | 
contented himself with picturing the water- | 
de- | 


| 


if 


We were sorry to find that, |” 


{ 
t 


ending the work with a religious thought, @ 


(Schumann committed a similar crime) is 


utterly in defiance of the Byronic idea and 


makes nongense of the Abbot’s words :— 


/ 


Phony it is quite the. same. 
“the strictest sense, actual programme mu- 


mighiest 
Wagner. 


But the work was not performed as per- | 


fectly as we have had it in the _ past. 
There were unclear passages and some of 
the polyphony was not as easily followed 
as it might have been had there been bet- 
ter balance. ‘Per contra, the reading and 
the performance of the rest of the pro- 
gramme was as near perfection as we 
may hope to come. Mr. Gericke and his 
men deserved all of the great applause 
that followed the ‘‘Manfred’’ symphony, 
and more than was vouchsafed to the 
Dvorak number. It was altogether a val- 
uable lesson in modern orchestration and 
all the more so since it avoided the vagar- 
kes Which are a blemish upon recent mu- 
sical art. In the next concert the pendi- 
lum swings back to Beethoven’s Pastoral 
symphony. Louis C. Elson. 


yraew? * 
Symphony Hall: Symphony Concert 
For the fourteenth Symphony concert the 
public had much cause to be grateful. It 
was of just the fitting length, there was a 
repetition of a new work of consequence 
heard for the first time here just a year 
ago, and this work was the first number 
on the programme, which was as follows: 
Tschaikowsky: Symphony, ‘‘Manfred,’’ after By- 


ron’s poem, op. 58. ~ 
Drones: Slavonic Rhapsody in’ D major, op. 45, 
Oo 


Wagner: Prelude to ‘‘Die Meistersinger von Niirn- 
erg.’’ 


It is not everybody in this day who can 
read and enjoy ‘‘Manfred.’’ For there is an 
air of consciousness about it, a certain pose 
in Manfred’s despair, now and then a tinge 
of vulgarity, a theatrical bombast that must 


_ effectually conceal to many the frequent 
passages of great beauty, the vitalness and 


the true ring of passion of the whole. Sure- 
ly the general tendency of the day is to 
sniff at rather than to read and be moved 
by Byron’s poetry; one must be in precisely 
the right state of mind to enjoy it. 

_With Tschaikowsky’s ‘‘Manfred’’ sym- 
While not, in 


sic, it could not, had Tschaikawsky marked 


geniuses of the past,—Richard | 


one of the greatest of this season. a 


a great performance of the ‘‘Pathetic” sym- 
phony, it does not matter whether you. are 


in the mood; after a page or so you 


perforce swept into it, whether you will on. 
: Mr. | 
Loeffler’s ‘‘L’Archet,’’ too, is likewise mood- 
compelling, and about the greatest of Bee-— 
thoven’s symphonies there is no question. * 


no; you cannot help yourself. 


But in this ‘‘Manfred’’ symphony the pas- | 


sion can easily sound bombastic, the din 


1 


which suggests the struggle of an op- 


pressed soul for peace may well strike one 
It is all in the mood” 
| of the Mstener, and I question if the work 


as merely blatant. 


is, like the Pathetic, mood-compelling. 
The other movements of the symphony — 
leave the same impression as the first. 


| The second, which tells of the Witch of the 
Alps rising in a rainbow from the waters” 
of a mountain cascade, is a triumph ‘of. 


sparkling, dazzling, glittering writing for 
orchestra, with a melody for the Witch 
that is, according to the mental attitude for - 
the moment, charming or not far from the 
commonplace, The third movement, too, 
opens charmingly, with a melodious duet 


| for oboes and viola, but the pastoral vein 


does not last, and soon Manfred’s despera- 
tion is again to the fore. Possibly the 
last movement is most irresistible, with its 
blood-curdling shriek for the appearance of 
Astarte, and the overwhelming climax that 
follows, the introduction of the organ into” 
which is either cheaply theatrical or a mas - 
ter-stroke of dramatic genius, as you wilh. 
For marvellous orchestral writing this sym=* 
phony is unsurpassed; for the rest, it is as” 
you feel. The performance was superh;. 


wag 


Dvorak’s Rhapsody begins rhapsodizing . 


gently, very gently indeed, quite pastoral) 
The drums, however, soon break loose, an¢ a 


; 
ites 
/ 
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SEASON 1901-02 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


Mr. WILHELM GERICKE, Conduetor. 


— 


ee ee de te SO 
Ka - > 


AY. CONGERY. 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 15. AT 8. P. M. 


Programme. 
GLAZOUNOFYF, OUVERTURE, Solennelle, op. 73. 


SPOHR, CONCERTO in A minor for VIOLIN, No. 8. ‘‘Scena 
Cantante,’’ op. 47. 
. Allegro molto. 
. Adagio. 
. Allegro moderato. 


EPISODE No. 2, from ‘‘Lenau’s ‘‘Faust’’; Scene in 
the Tavern, (Mephisto Waltz) 


Re pg ne ct Ct Ny anata EE Fai Gite, So 
~ 


BEETHOVEN, SYMPHONY in F major, No. 6, (Pastoral). op. 68, 


- AWAKENING OF SERENE IMPRESSIONS ON ARRIVING IN 
THE COUNTRY. Allegro ma non troppo. 


. SCENE BY THE BROOKSIDE. Andante molto moto. 


. JOLLY GATHERING OF COUNTRY FOLK. Allegro. In tempo 
d’Allegro. THUNDERSTORM; TEMPEST. Allegro. 


. SHEPHERDS’ SONG: GLADSOME AND THANKFUL FEEL- 
INGS AFTER THE STORM. Allegretto. 


Soloist: 
Mr. FRITZ KREISLER. 
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There will be no Public Rehearsal and Concert next week. 
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for that was splendid playing. | } 
‘At Saturday’s concert Mr. Kreisler | bi 
play. This is the programme: Glazounoff, 
Ouverture, Solennelle (first Sa il scale ; 
ncerto for Violin, No. 8; Liszt, Scene ! | 
pricey oat (Mephisto Waltz), from Lenau's Sy mp hony Hall. 


“Raust’; Beethoven, Symphony * dae 6 
(Pastoral). ; 'R. R. G. 


SEASON 1901-02 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


Mr. WILHELM GERICKE, Conductor. 
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AY. CONCERY. 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 15. AT 


Programme. 


GLAZOUNOFH, OUVERTURE, Solennelle, op. 72. 


SPOHR. CONCERTO in A minor for VIOLIN, No. 8. “Scena 
Cantante,’’ op. 47. 
. Allegro molto. 
. Adagio. 
Allegro moderato 


EPISODE No. 2, from ‘‘Lenau’s ‘‘Faust’’: Scene in 
the Tavern, (Mephisto Waltz) 


BEETHOVEN. SYMPHONY in F major, No. §, (Pastoral). op. 68, 

. AWAKENING OF SERENE IMPRESSIONS ON ARRIVING IN 
THE COUNTRY. Allegro ma non troppo. 

. SCENE BY THE BROOKSIDE. Andante molto moto. 
JOLLY GATHERING OF COUNTRY FOLK. Allegro. In tempo 
d’Allegro. THUNDERSTORM; TEMPEST. Allegro, 

. SHEPHERDS’ SONG? GLADSOME AND THANKFUL FEF] 
INGS AFTER THE STORM. Allegretto. 


; Soloist: 
“COPY RIGHT, 1906 
‘By'd,C.GESSFORD. 


Mr. FRITZ KREISLER. 


= oe 


(Photograph copyright, 1900, by J. C. Gessford.) rh 


B dawnt . is FRITZ KREISLER, Vamn we 3 14e -_ | There will be no Public Rehearsal and Concert next week. 
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FRITZ KREISLER. 
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~ First “Pé&formance in Boston of 7 


Glazounoff’s ‘Ouvertiire Solen- 
nelle’—Mr. Fritz Kreisler Plays 


Spohr’s “Scena Cantante,” 


The program of the 15th Symphony 
concert, Mr, Gericke conductor, was as 
follows: 

Ouverture Solenelle .-»-Glazounoft 
First time... ; 
Concerto No. 8 ‘Scena Cantante’’......Spohr 
Mephisto Waltz... od Liszt 
Symphony No. 6, ‘‘Pastoral’’,......Beethoven 

When Glazounoff’s overture was first 
Played at St. Petersburg jin 1900, it was 
entitled a Festival overture; and the 
Irench title is to some no doubt mis- 
leading, for the only solemnity in the 
work, as the word is now commonly 
understood, is a certain pomp of cere- 
mony. The piece is not unlike many 
festival orations; it sounds sonorously, 
but is essentially commonplace. It is 
conventional in form, without a trace 
of Russian radicalism in theme, treat- 
ment of theme, harmonic thought, or 
eyen orchestration, It is pompous— 
and empty. It reminds one of Macau- 
lay at his worst. 

The case of Glazounoff is a singular 
one, Mr, Paur introduced him to us 
when he put his ‘‘lLyric Poem’ on the 
program. It was a piece of small 
dimensions, without depth or uncom- 
mon brilliance, but it was sumptuously 
scored. Mr. Siloti plaved a pretty 
piano piece by the Russian. [ believe 
the Adamowskis plaved a chamber- 
piece, A symphony made a decidely 
favorably impression, for it was origi- 
nal, thoughtful, strong, The ballet 
music from ‘‘Raymonda’’ was a decided 


disappointment, and now this overture, 
one of his very latest works, does not 


J “Now the t 


raise Glazounoff again in estimation. 
His most characteristic pieces have 
not been played here: “Stenka Razin,” 
“The Kremlin,’’ and some of the earlier 
dunce-music, Are they worth doing? 
Or was Glazounoff overpraised in his 
youth and urged to commit any musical 
indiscretion? He surely has fluency 
and an indisputable sense of color; but 
these qualities alone may be fatal 
rifts. i 


ue 7, 
Mr. K<reisler was recalled again and 
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lived long eriough in T 
4 80 much of the old Italian violin music, 
| &nd@ so Well, that he cannot really be- 
lieve sweetness to be the dominant [— 


characteristic of old Italian song and 
recitative. I do not think it advisable 
to indulge in comparisons. for.they are 
generally misunderstood by the hasty 
reader; but I could not help remember- 
ing last night the superb performance 


by Lady Hallé of this same concerto 


at a Symphony Concert a few years 
ago. She presented the econeerto frank- 


ly as old-fashioned music; she did not 


try to modernize it; she preserved the 
Old-fashioned spirit; and the music thus 
played was notable in aria and recita- 
tive. As Mr. Kreisler played the con- 
certo the musie was sweelness long 


drawn out. 


a" « 


The ‘‘Mephisto” waltz of Liszt is a 


musical illustration of an episode in Le- 
naus “Kaust,’’ an episode of rank ani- 


malism. I doubt whether the hearers in 
Symphony Hall would have been edified 
by a literal translation of -Lenaw’s text. 
There is a dance at a country tavern, 
where a marriage feast is celebrating. 


c] Mephistopheles does not like the 
tune’ played by the village musicians. 
He takes a fiddle and Plays a waltz. 
Faust suddenly is enamored of a black- 
eyed girl and they dance wildly, at last 
over the threshold, through the garden 
and fields to the woods, Where they 
may be left without further attention. 
When the ‘Mephisto Waltz’ was 
played in London, a leading daily, I 
think it was the Times, described it as 
“bagnio-music,” and added: “We should 
demand its vrosecution under Lord 
Campbell’s Act, especially when accom- 
panied by explanatory remarks, but for 
its unutterable ugliness,” and the crit- 
ics of this city were virtuously indig- 


Mephistopheles and Faust join the a 
| 
: 


ynant when Mr. Thomas produced the 


waltz in 1870, 
The music in,its orchestral form is 
not unutierably ugly to modern ears. 
On the contrary, it is full of sensuous, 
or better, sensual charm; there are 
Striking contrasts; there is imagination 
as Well as ingenuitv; and if a story can 
be told in music, there is nothing to. be 
Said against the faithfulness of Listz’s 
translation. It is an exceedingly ef- 
fective piece, especially when it .is 
Played as it was last night. The ques- 
tion is this: Whether such animalism 
intreduced without point or purpose in 
the poem jis a fit subject for artisti@ 
treatment? John Ford chose a singu- 
larly unpleasant subject for his great 
tragedy; but the tragedy itself is nobly 
pathetic and moving. and there is the 


again after his performance of Spohr’s | thought of fate and punishment. 


“Scena Cantante,”’ Ee played the famous 
piece with marked sentiment, with finish, 
in a word, admirably according to his 
own conception, But this most excellent 
violinist, who has shown by his per- 
formance of Tartini’s “Devil’s Sonata’”’ 
that he apvreciates and is master of the 
grand style, did not choose last night 
to recognize the grand style of Spohr. 


tut perhaps the Lisztianfans find in 


I 
| this Waltz refining, purifying symbol- 


, 
' 


The composer, who played his concerto | 


for the first time in the Scala, Milan, 
wrote in his Autobiography about the 
theatre itself: ‘“‘The house, although 
favorable for music, requires, neverthe- 
less, on account of its immense size, a 
very powerful tone and a grand but 


| simple style of play.’’ These remarks 


'* be applied to Symphony Hall. 


smaller than usual, and in his treatment ~ 


of song, as wellas recitative, there was 
little thought of the simply heéroie. | 


There was a sweetness that became, 


ism. This is an age when extraordi- 
nary things are found in much music; 
everything, in faet, except music. ‘On 
the other hand, to deny success to 
Liszt's treatment of Lenau's subject 
would be absurd. It was a subject 
that appealed peculiarly to the Hun- 
Serian Abbé; he treated it con amore, % 
a 


There will be no ceoneert this week, 


The program of March 1 will inelude 
Mozart’s Symphony in E flat: Chopin’s 
Concerto in FE) minor (Mr. © utcheson, 
Pianist); Schillings’s Symphonice-Pro- 
logue to ‘Oedipus Rex’ (first. time); 


one of Mr. Kreisler seemed = Overture to “The Flying Dutchman.” 


Philip Hale. 
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| mystical phases of national character, 


There will be one novelty upon this 
week’s Symphony programme. This will 
be a composition .by the Russian, 
Glazounoff, .whose ‘‘Raymonda’”’ ballet 
music was introduced orily a few weeks 
ago. This is a somewhat earlier work, | 
and probably belongs to the period from 
which the composer has been passing 
gradually. At the beginning of. his 
career the graver, deeper and more 


history and lore most appealed to him, 
and he attached his music preferably 
to subjects which represented them, 
whereas now he seems rather to seek. 
the life and light of the modern stage, 


; 


even though his dramatic themes may) 
not be strictly those of today. This. 


composition, which is. called a solemn 
overture on the announced programme, 
we assume to be identical with. his 
opus 44, which is registered among his 
works as a “cortege  solonnel.’’ We 
should, therefore, expect a grand, grave 
and perhaps gloomy processional, be- 
longing to the class of funeral music 
which figures largely in those earlier 
writings of his. If we err in our idea 
about the exact form, we feel sure 
that we do not forecast wrongly the 
en weety and color of the music 
itseif. 

This is the week for a violin soloist, 
and Mr. Fritz Kreisler is to be heard 
in that capacity. Master as he is of his 
instrument and its technique, he is 
neither a mechanical wees nor a virtu- 
oso. He is a_ well rounded artist, 
“armed at all points’’ anu strong in 
intellectual and sentimental expression. 
Yet he is a man of moods, and does 
not always present himself in precisely 
the same way. He has chosen a con- 
certo which will give him great freedom 
of exposition and coloring, for it was 
expressly .written that its player might 
interpiet it according to his own ideas 
and feelings. 

It is the concerto “‘in the dramatic man- 
ner’ which Spohr wrote while he was 

assing the summer of 1816, near Thun, 

n Switzerland. Having a visit to Italy 
in mind and believing that. the Italians 


cared more for the human voice in song 


than for instruments in abstract music, 
he put this concerto into the form of an 
operatice scene. There are a proper or- 
chestrs. introduction and connecting pas- 
sages; but.the solo instrument has first 
a, long, large, decided and declamatory 
recitative, then an adagio, and finally 
an allegro - stretto, .these two_ corre- 


sponding tothe aria and cabaletta of 
the 


e standard operatic scene. He played 
it himself in Milan, at La Scala, when 
September of.the same year brea and 
was delighted to find that the pubiic re- 
ceived. with immense. and _ fervid 

lause, not merely the two main tune- 

ul theories of the concerto, but the 
whole of.it in all its details, interrupting: 
the connected flow of the work by their 


plaudits af the end of each section. The 


concerto has always been a favorite, be= 


cause, while it. constrains the player t» . 


his: best. art in its execution, it al 
| jawed. h ma lyric artist’s entire inde- 
Dendetice of interpretation. - | 


hich Faust and Mephi phel 
nters, mingled int 
} jant' bridal party assembled 
side‘inn,-and the demon gives a 
devil cast ‘to the occasion by set- 
ng up the:jugglery of his infernal and 
vis ous cb tiethlae ¢  aeeee 
‘the symphony—plac: c, 8 
will be that great, sweet, poetic, true and 
abiding illustration .of real “programme 
music,” Beethoven's.sixth,-‘or ‘‘Pas- 
toral.”’ -It has been shrewdly ‘said that 
if the master had’ lived till'our day, he 
would have been. the chief of the roman- 


tic’and picturesque schools. They utente | 
or in | 
this. symphony he shows how to.portray | 


sti’ turn back: and learn of him. 


human joy, fear, levity, thankfulness 
and piety, the voices of animate and in- 


| animate nature, storm and calm, flow- 


ing water ‘and crashing thunder by sym- 
bolism and association, without vain at- 
tempt at: imitation, the: use cf strange 


machines for sound. making or the abuse 


of the legitimate. means. ofthe purest 
art. One should: listen to this*symphony 
not only. for the perfect delight it gives, 
hut.-also for the instruction it conveys 
and the wise judgment it inculcates. 


SYMPHONY CONCERTS. 


Fritz Kreisier’s wonderful command of 
the violin and his thorough musictan- 
ship have been shown by his frequent 
recitals in this city and he has gained 
a reputation here as one of the foremost 
in tis chosen profession; an artist whose 
repertory is astonishingly large and an 
interpreter who subordinates the per- 
fornfer so as to reveal the ideas of the 
composer. It is seldom that any artist 
appears so often in our city during the 
so-called musical season, and the con- 
tinued favor with which Mr Kreisler 


has been received plainly indicates that | 
his ability is of the highest order and | 


his performances appeal successfully to 
avery large clientele. He evidently has 
mastered ali styles of violin music and 
in each he is equally satisfactory, hence 
his success, which is but a proper recog- 
nition of skill of an unusual order. Mr 
Kreisler was the welcome soloist on the 
Symphony program of last week. 
Some artists who are satisfactory in 


ja recital program are much less pleas- 


ing in ensemble work with a large or- 
chestra, but Mr Kreisler is not one of 
that kind, for his style is broad, when 
required, and he achieved as great a 
success in the Spohr concarto as in any 
of his recital numbers in which the 


violin merely has the piano for the. 


accompaniment. The elegance and re- 
serve with which he executed the adagio 
was buta repetition of his former work 
in similar movements, technically per- 
fect, and in the more sonorous details 
the majesty and resonance of his tonali- 
ty were in perfect keeping with the 
spirit of the composition. So many en- 
ccnfums have been given this splendid 
artist since the opening here of the 


concert season that praises now would 


be reiteration, and his performance calls 


'for nothing more than a general com- 
ap- | mendation for an interpretation unus- 


ually effective, brillant and powerful. 
The audience was very demonstrative 
and called Kreisler to the platform 
‘again and again. 

_ The novelty of the program was the 
Glazounoff overture, ‘‘Solennelle,’’ a 
work somewhat precise in form, but full 
of clever orchestral colorings and scored 
admirably and without many of’ the 
harsh effects so commonly found: in 


ed last, as usual— | 


eee 


| 
| 


formed the selection comm ndabty | The 


Aer concerto was all that « 
_desired from these players, 
dently were irspired by ep per- 
formance, and played splendi 

in the Liszt ‘‘Mephisto’’ waltz all the 
quaint, diabolical suggestiveness was 
admirably shown... , 

The great ‘‘Pastoral’’ symphony by 
Beethoven showed an ensemble per- 
formance in perfect symnathy with the 
subject; a beautiful interpretation 
throvghout. The wood-winds deserve a 
word of special praise for the harmon; 
and sweetness of their 
measures, and the 


musically. 
The next concerts will be 
28 anc’ March 1. Mr Ernest 


iven Feb 
Jutcheson 


who evi- - 
| | to pensiveness, rendering the cabaletta 


ly; and | 


‘‘pastoral”’ — 
“thunderstorm” | 
movement also was notably realistic, | 


being the soloist, playing the Chopin E | 


minor concerto for piano. 


The other | 


numbers will be Mozart’s E flat sym- 


phony, prelude to “Edipus Rex,’’ 
Schillings, and the ‘Flying Dutchman” 


overture, Wagner, Stoke,” 


eee a ee 


THE SYMPHONY CONCERT. 


“46, ve me 
Nothing Solemn in Overture by 
Glazounoff. 


It Was First Brought Out in St. 
in 1900 anit Was 
Then Known as a “Festival” 
Overture—A Spohr Violin Con- 
certo by Mr. Kreisler. 


Petersburg 


Max 


it. He seemed to cling close 
of all possible voeality fo: 
the recitative and aria quietly; almost 


with easy and ornate elegance, yet with 
nothing of bravura. The audience were 
preecly pleased, however, and recalled 
1im an.unusual number of times. The 


d gave 


orchestra played the little sinfonite and | 


the simple accompaniments with con- | 


siderate delicacy. 


We can see no reason why a good | 


Strauss waltz has not as good right and 
reason to be included in’ a Symphony 
programme as that ‘‘Mephisto”’ waltz of 


Liszt, the second in his pair of pieces | | 


matching episodes from 
‘“‘Faust.’”’ It would give a light and buoy- 
ant pleasure, brought by gracefully 
idealized and artistically completed 
measures, while this thing is strong enly 
in its ugly vulgarity and coarse diabol- 
ism of form and suggestion. The scene 
chosen is unpleasant, low and of evil 


tendency, and every strain, from. the | 


Lenau’s | 


rasping open chords of the beginning to | 


the chaotie final dispersion grates upon 


the nerves and offends the taste. It has |. 


been played -- probably because Liszt | 


wrote it—a half dozen times or so al- 
ready, and a rest of 10 or 15 years might 
now be prescribed for it. 

Beethoven's ‘‘Pastoral’’ symphony, 
read in a sensible standard fashion, was 
the last number of the programme, 
which was agreeably brief. 

Next week is that of the orchestra’s 
regular monthly trip. So the next 
concert falls a fortnight hence, with 


' these works: 


The ‘‘solemn’’ something of Glazou- — 
noff which was to open the Symphony - 


concert last evening pzoved not to be 
the “Processional” which we had 
thought might be forthcoming, but a 
considerably later work, in strict over- 
ture form, first brought out in St. Pe- 
tersburg during the autumn of 1900, It 
was then known as a ‘‘Festival’’ over- 
ture, and the title has’ since been 
changed, Just why, we are at a loss 
to guess, for there was nothing solemn 
about the music, unless it were the 
prevalent sameness of the performance. 


In time and temperament it is like a 
| comfortable march of largish scheme— 


something akin to the old Gung’l ‘‘Fest’’ 
march, perhaps—reduced or elevated to 
a level of more serious sobriety by an 
occasional semi-climacteric of whistling 
Piccolo, cling-clanging cymbals and 
tinkling triangle. In the second part 
there is a pleasant, songful lead given 
out by the clarinet, and in a few bars 
the big drum gives its gloomy emphasis. 
It is no more important than it is sol- 


emn; but it will count for one on the 


annual slender list of novelties. 

Mr. Kreisler played the Spohr con- 
certo-scena very beautifully, if with. 
less variety of color and effect than one 


‘A GIaxsounow Overtutre—Kreisler So- 


Symphony in E-flat.........ccceecces eve 
Concerto for Pianoforte in BKB minor hop 
Prelude to *‘Oedipus Rex’’ llings 
(First time), 
Overture, ‘‘Flying Dutchman’ 
Soloist, Mr. Ernest Hutcheson. 


THE SYMPHONY CONCERT. 


Wagner 


loist--A Beethoven 
phony. 


The concert of Saturday came in like, 
It 


2 lion and went out like a lamb. 


Pastoral Sym-_ 


_began with the bass drum and cymbais 
of Glazounow and ended with the horn 
“jodlings’’ of Beethoven’s lightest Sym- 


‘have grown 
| Muscovite th 


Kreisler in the leading part. 


phony. 


Since we sat out an explosion 


of Tschaikowsky’s ‘1812” overture we 


Suspicious of this style of 
under, and therefore, when 


Glazounow’s ‘Overture Solonelle” began 
with a full use of the battery, we clung 


tightly to our seat and longed for ear- 


muffs. 


Our fears proved groundless, however, 


for the subordinate theme of the work 
roared as gently as any sucking dove,” 


and the 


tion. 
altogether absent, but it was 


work relied more upon in- 
genious figure development than upon 
powerful climaxes with heavy orchestra: 
The tumult of festivity was not 
by. no 


means constantly thrust into the fore- 


ground. 
and worthy of a hearing. | 


The overture’ was interesting 


Now followed suavity personified in 
the shape of Spohr’s “Scena Cantante” 


foy violin and orchestra, 


with Fritz 
On this oc-— 
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as, ‘at the best, something of a prig in 


TIGHT BINDING © 


‘ PA 4 “ ed 


feinat he het bfongt foar Hig 
that he has broug our 

music: his grief suggests scentea hand- reg eg a wriggling passage on tie 
kerchiefs, his ig be gamit rs : yea first violins suggests a box of worms 
-gloves, ne by orns in B-fla . 

ines ee bee in bis agony, but is ever Sohn which he also carries. ._His first 
: clarinette pictures his emotion as thie' 
flying hook catches him in the bazk of) 
e neck. This is followed by two horns, | 
izzicato passagees show him snapping 


——_ es = 


3 > to 
Mr. Kreisler did not endeavoi 
magnify the work into nobility by a 


, ation, but set 
pier easing tir Uoustases with all his line after catching a tree-stump on 


4 he opposite bank. Two more horns. A 
Pees as a ye oe pa ge Rays oi vane YS AAs upward passage on the, 
oo pope . f gentleness and deli- |} flute pictures his first bite—a mosquito 
helt Re Pace és a the least, unex- || having made its way through the crown 
Sh gal ret i of : ont without its || of his straw hat. Two more horns here. | 
pected. Yet it vaice entered into the || The end of the movement portrays the 
charm. Mr. Geric d repressed his or- highly exhilarated man imagining that | 
soothing scheme and oint. Spohr was || he sees nightingales quails, cuckoos, | 
chestra to the Peer «* se nsauete dis- }} scarlet butterflies with bright green 
See, t otrament ee the violin is jj wings, and i gc wong ey setae > pal | 
i the Seercund almost all the time, So inh as he sinks 1 | 
that the work becomes, not a true con- : | 
eerto (which should be orchestral first 
of all) but a violin solo with an oblising 
orchestra playing the accompaniments, 
lts obvious qualities, and the sympa- 
thetic tones of Mr. Kreisler, won a. gz eat 
popular triumph, and the soloist was re- 
3 er and over again. 
Ee came a very sudden change, for 
Liszt’s ‘‘Mephisto Waltz” followed. 
From Mrs. Winslow’s soothing syrup to 
Hungarian tokay and paprika was 
rather a sudden transition. The entire 
concert seemed to give alternate layers 
of spice and mildness, perhaps on Schil- 
ler’s principle.— 
Denn wo das Strenge mit dem Zarten, 


Wo Starkes sich und Mildes paarten, 
Da gibt as einen guten Klang. 


The Liszt work was well played, bus 
we do not think it worth the effort; al 
its sensuous effects and its ica 
shudderings are not to be mentionec 
in the same breath with the pure aspir- 
ations and the broad climaxes of the 
same composer’s ‘Les Preludes.” We 
may mention the excellent playing of 


Third movement. The new bdarder 
has been invited by the farmer’ to a 
dance down at the village. There is 
one very graphic passage in this move- | 
ment, where his partner accidentally 
places her foot, and the 200 pounds at- 

| tached to it, upon his toe—Cornl in F— 
'end he leaves the hall to limp back to 
the farm. A storm arises and he is 
without an umbrella; he is ina dilemma, 
again suggested by two _ horns. rhe 
work ends with the farmer presenting 
his board hbill—very high flute passages— 
and charging for use of brock, two cloz- 
|| en worms, etc., etc. The boarder re- 
| turns to the city, the movement = a 
| priately closing with a tiymn 0 
| Thanksgiving.” 

Spite of all that the modern comp0s- 
ers have done with the orchestra, the 
“Pastoral Symphony” does not pale be- 
fore their wholesale effects. The n- 
genious figure development of the first 
movement has not been excelled by any 
modern complexities, and the scorins ot 
the thunder-storm is more effective than 


| 


violoncello and of flute, and the general St Saens’ “Deluge,” Rossini’s “Wm. | 


“abandon” of the very abandoned com- Tell” storm, Verdi’s “Rigoletto” tem- 
| position. , 

whole musical. repertoire. 
Then came a pretty symphony by a 


| . The work was a picture of paS- | Gojicate and refined. Beethoven uses 
ral pleasures and was very graphic. the word “lustig” (jolly) in this eqnnec- 
The first movement is labelled “Awak- | tion, and there was precious little \jo 
ening of bright feelings on arriving 11 | iy the interpretation. Peasants do not 
the country.” The summer boarder has | qgance in patent-leather pumps. But t " 
just arrived, a drone bass pictures the storm was given in the most effective 
departing train; the movement is with- | )ocsible manner; we do not recal Pus ¥ 
out kettle-drums, ingeniously intimat- to have heard it so eloriously interpret- 
ing that kettle-drums, five o'clock teas, | oq It is a pity that Beethoven was 
and all such social frivolities are nOW | cy jienorant of the qualities of the Ens- 
far away. A cow in the adjacent field | jish horn. That would have been j : 
is indicated by two horns in F. The/ the instrument to have ‘‘jodled after 
delights of country board are delineated | tne thunder-storm. But clarinette and 
by the wood-wind, and the growls of the | gute did their responsive carollings oe 
contra-basses illustrate the feelings of cellently, and Beethoven’s weakest aie 
the boarders after being fed on canned phony was the greatest work of 
vegetables for eight consecutive days. programme of this varied concert. 
A scene, ‘“‘By the Brook,” pictures the Louis C. Elson. 

boarder wandering with his fsning | ie 


pest, or any other bad weather in the | 


| The performance was excellent. The | 
now obliterated composer named BPeet- | c.perz0, however, was altogether 00 


hes 


Symphony Hall: Symphony Concert 


This was the programme of the fifteenth 


Kreisler was the soloist: 


Glazounoff: Ouverture, Solenn 

ican? rg in A elle, Op. 73. 
rv cena antante,’’ 

Liszt: Episode No. 2, Op. 47 


Scene in the Tavern (Mephisto Waltz 
Beethoven: Symphony in F major, No. 6. (Pasto- 


ral), op. 68. 

The only new composition to be heard 
was Glazounoff’s “Overture Solennelle.”’ 
which was the firs: Played at St. Peters- 
burg in the fall of 1900. Although there 
are many pleasing pages, although the 
festal note ig well maintained, and al- 
though the whole works to a considerable 
climax, neither by the worth of its musi- 


cal material nor by distinction in scoring 
does this overture 


Sion. Is GI 
the admirable Symphony pla 
eed gate ago? The overture was beau- 
ifully played, a ee : nf 
er y S was the Mephisto 

The features of the concert, however 
were the Spohr concerto and the thorough- 
ly beautiful playing of the Symphony. 
Every phrase was rounded with the most 
painstaking care, every touch of color was 
brought Out with exquisite delicacy, the 
whoie Overflowing with good spirits, till 
the performance was quite as great as that 
of the Unfinished Symphony a month or 
more ago, and admiration cannot go far- 
ther, 

Mr. Kreisler Played much of the Spohr 
concerto very beautifully, What may be 
called the “coloratura” of the “‘scena”’ wags 


minor for Violin, No. 8, . 


from Lenau’s ‘*Faust,’’ 


make a strong impres- | 
azounoff a writer of one work, | 


yed here about | 


not always clear or in tune, but the recita- _ 


tive and the melodies were Played in a 
Sweet, graceful way, elegantly, as this 
music must be Played. Mr. Kreisler Was | 
recalled again and again, having aroused 
the heartiest enthusiasm that in years has 
been called forth by a violin concerto. 

And why was there such enthusiasm? 
It could not have been the Playing, for Mr. 
Kreisler has played other things here quite 
aS well, and better. Surely it was because 
this concerto by Spohr its all the Way . 
through agreeable to listen to, without page 
after page of technical difficulties horri- 
ble to the ear and interesting only to the 
comparatively few people who play stringed 
instruments, who alone can aprpeciate the 
enormities of the difficulties overcome, 
Spohr wrote the concerto for a concert to 
be given at La Scala in Milan, and of the 
performance he wrote: “The house, al- 
though favorable for music, requires, nev- 
ertheless, on account of its immense size, 
a very powerful tone and a grand butt sirn- 
ple style of play.” What Spohr wrote of 
La Scala in 1816 might in 1902 be repeated 


of Symphony Hall. No other instrument 


can sing as can the violin, and when it 
does sing, no other intsrument can give 
Such keen delight. Yet, on looking over 


ye, i the ae 


; AN r 


‘the’ programmes” ofthis ‘winter's copie 
in all the violin playing done, how He 


‘there has been of pure can'tilena. It tae : 


the fault of the artists, for Mr. Kreisle 


for example, has shown a catholic taste ? 
arranging his. programmes. Of all the vies) 
Symphony concert, at which Mr, Fritz. | in music played here this season the wapms 
| est applause has been won by the Spohr 


“Gesangscene,’’ which {is pure 

almost none of the unpleasa 
technical pass 

ahound. 

Loeffler or Mr. MacDowell to write a 
ern “Gesangscene,"” perhaps with a a 
matic poem as a programme, the accomp 
niment to be for full orchestra, the ‘solo 
Violin to play now broad declamator 
phrases, now a few bars of sweeping | 
dy, such as Briinnhilde sings? If writt 


by the right man, would not such a con- 
certo be as grateful to listen ‘to as the 
Vata 


¥ " "y j 


Spohr “Singing Scene” now is? A 
Next week’s concert will have this pros 


t t 
a Pye 
Py 


‘ 
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gramme, Mr. Ernest Hutcheson being the 


soloist? 
Chopin, Concerto for Pianoforte in EE 


Mozart, Symphony in FE flat; 


minor; Max Schillings, Prelude to “Cidinus 


Rex;’’ Wagner, Overture, “Flying Dutch. 
man.”’ R. R. G 


+ 
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MUSICAL NOTES. ti 
Ernest Hutcheson, the Australian pianist, : 


' whe plays with the Symphony Orchestra 


in Boston Feb. 28 and Mar. 1, and who 
gives his first Boston recital Mar. 10 at 
Steinert Hall. is not only a~pianist of the 
first water, but also a composer of em- 
inent ability and gifts. 


—_—— a 2° 


ERNEST HUTCHESON, «© 
Australian Pianist. 





GUE to Sophocles’ ‘Oedipus 


1901-02, 
Larghetto. 


Allegro. 
Vivace. 
Soloist: 


(First time.) 


Programme. 


CONCERTO in E minor for PIANOFORTE and 
OVERTURE to ‘“‘The Flying Dutchman.” 


ORCHESTRA, Op. II. 
I. Allegro maestoso. 


SYMPHONY in E flat. (K 543). 


I. Adagio. ~ Allegro. 


II. Andante. 
SYMPHONIC PROLO 


Rex.’’ op. 11. 


AVI. CONCERT. 
SATURDAY, MARCH 1, AT 8, P.M. 


III. Menuetto. 
III. Rondo. 


IV. Finale. 


Symphony Hall. 
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The Pianoforte is a Mason & Hamlin. 


Mr. WILHELM GERICKE, Conduetor. 
Mr. ERNEST HUTCHESON. 


SCHILLINGS, 


MOZART, 
CHOPIN, 
WAGNER, 
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Schillings’ symphonic prologue, “Oedipus. 
Rex,” that greatest of tragedies, in 
7 which not mortal ill-will, but the inex- 
| orable power of fate itself, causes the 


disasters that overwhelm the great. 


pe 
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A Brilliznt Programme Presented 
Ernest Hutcheson Proves Himself a 


Master of the Pianoforte, 


Saturday’s concert began with classi- | 


cal brillianey, in the Shape of Mozart’s 
great E-flat symphony. Less passionate 
than the G-minor work, 
than the “Jupiter” company, its rollick- 
ing happiness and Sayety make it a 
worthy member of the famous trio of 
masterpieces, all completed during a pe- 


riod of eight weeks by the world’s most I still possessed much dignity. 


fiuent composer. Not even the tremen- 


@ous advance of over a century in or-~ 


Chestral power and coloring has been 
able to utterly cast down these works of 
earlier stvle from their pedestals in the 
hall of fame. 

The graceful opening allegro was given 
in a manner that was brusque rather 
than delicate, though not ineffective. 
The andante, with its sweetly measured 
violin themes and artistic bassoon ob- 
ligato, was the most soporific part of the 
work to modern ears, and seemed pos- 
sessed of little more power than the av- 
erage modern string quartet. The jovial 
minuet gave Opportunity for clarinet 
work that seemd as effective today as 
when it first brought that instrument in- 
to prominence, over 11 decades azgo,while 
the dainty rippling figures of the finale 
exercised all their perennial charm and 
won many rounds of applause. 

After this musical introduction came 
the soloist of the evening, Mr. Ernest 
Fiutcheson, excellent and thorough pi- 
anist, first of Australia, then Germany, 
and now Baltimore. His choice of Cho- 
pin’s N-minor concerto was wise enough 
in its way, as it gave the pianist a good 
chance to carry off all the honors of the 
occasion. The orchestra, as often hap- 
bens in Chopin’s concertes, made a few 
sporadic efforts to obtrude a note or two 
at times, and in the second movement 
even went so far as to attempt to inter- 
weave themes with the piano part, but 
in general it behaved itself admirably in 
the role assigned to it in the score—that 
of passive listener. 

As already intimated, Mr. Hutcheson’s 


| performance was entirely praiseworthy. 


| into Chopin’s works. 
was satisfactory and convincing. Here * 


j 


He began his work in the opening alle- 
&ro with commendable power and surety 
and through the whole movement he 
displayed a breadth of style and an un- 
assuming musicianship far more worthy 
in their way than the excess of senti- 
mentality that some performers inject 


the more saccharine style of the com- 
poser was in evidence, and a true poetic 
appreciation was shown by the soloist. 

The final rondo, however, was the 
most successful of the three movements. 


| Displaying ail the passionate strength 


that constitutes the real glory of the 
gifted Pole, it gave Mr. Hutcheson a 


less dignified |: 


king. In this case it was a foregone 


conclusion that the disasters would con- 


muted horns, The work proved to be 
a noble one, possessed of ample power 
and culminating in a worthy climax. 
Less vehement than Tschaikowsky’s 
““Manfred,”’ less chromatic than Strauss’ 
anonymous hero, Schillings’ “Oedipus” 


If something of extreme strength was 
lacking, in comparison with the most 
modern works, the critic should praise 
rather than blame. Art consists in the 


effects produced, not in the means of 
| producing them, and he who can attain 


| his results with skill is a truer artist 


The romanza, too, 


chance to show himself possessed of | 


even more than the requisite power. He 
evinced a balance of phrasing and viril- 
ity of expression that fully justified the 


than the one who must summon exces- 
Sive force to his aid. The masterly real- 
ism of Gluck’s “Orpheus,” or the dra- 


matic power of the returning passage in | 
Schubert’s C-major symphony, are more’ 
effective than all the thunderings of Ber- ; 
This 
new work of Schillings, then, may be 


lioz or the cacophony of Bruckner. 


summed up as worthy without perce 


iflated, as making a dignified use o 
the modern orchestra without any wild 
attempts to invent new effects. 

The concert closed with Wagner’s 
“Flying Dutchman” overture, the first 
example of the free harmonic style ef 
modern music. Wagner himself said of 
the opera, “In its every external feature: 
it is so completely unlike what one now 
calls opera, that I see indeed how much 
I demanded of the public, namely, that 
they should wholly dissever themselves 
from all that had hitherto entertained 
them in the theatre.’”’ Mr. Gericke’s read- 
ing was powerful and effective. The 
Dutchman’s four-noted figure rang out 
With its old-time vigor, Senta’s tender 
theme still exerted its charm, the bright 
Sailor’s chorus displayed its unfading 


melodic beauty, and the kettledrum rode 


in the whirlwind and directed the storm 
with its full share of power. But some- 


how the work seemed fragmentary; it 


was as if the composer, in attaining free- 
dom of form, had not yet mastered the 
unity of effect seen in the “Lohengrin” 


prelude, or the continual vivacity in that. 


of the ‘‘Meistersingers.”’ 
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the’. 16th: consert’ 


The programme of’ S 
given in Symphony. Hall last evening. be 
fan with -Mozart’s symphony in EB ff 
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nything without’ changing. a. line | 
ana considere ~ simply as music jt rises: 
seldom above the*conyentional. The’ i 
fluence of Wagner is: é¢verywhere apparent, 
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g for, SYMPHONY CONCERTS. rs ae 
rogram for the 16th .symphony 
hentia "ana concert’ containe one 
novelty—a symphonic es to *‘Edi- 
pus Rex,” by Max Schillings. Mr Ernest 
Flutcheson made. his first appearance at | 
these concerts, playing the’ piano part 
|| in Chopin’s E minor concerto, and the 
‘remaining selections Were, Mozart’s 
isymphony in E flat and,the Wagner 

‘overture to “The Flying .Dytchman. 
Mr Hutcheson made an excellent im- 
pression in the Chopin. coneerto, al- 
though he was not always able to cope 
with the formidable fortissimo of the 
orchestra and maintain the required 
prominence of the solo instrument. He 


ne, of _it,- 


The’ in- 


and originality::is conspicuqus by “its: oo was lacking in this quality to a marked 


e, and a single -hearing. is..sufficient: 
o. cay that «Mr. Schillings. in this...‘‘Pro-. 
logue’”’ | 

oratieous musical Iftéera | 

oorha colobat af. the evenitig- was Ernest 
Hutcheson, a pienist, now Hving in Bal- 
imore., e | 
one at a gecent Kne’'sel: Quartet concert. 
Mr. if 
has hp eth thes Be a , | 
where be }acquired considerable reputa-. 
Sa eoming to _Ameri¢s about two years 
azo. Last,even'ng he played the Chopin 
eércetto" No. 1, in E minor, Op. 11, in a} 
generally: acceptable: manner, barring’ the 
first’. movement, . > s 
445 iar’ muntbostet so ls es A ru ecnent deserved commendation. Af- | 
| se Ale ibe 
vawenen: was admirable in every way, 


° 


Last 16 
a. 


; ee. and some of his work was al- 
one inaudible because of thisidefect in 
manipulating the left-hand passages, 
but aside from this he played admirably, 
his execution was facile, his tonal col- 
ors were well varied, and if not an in- 
spired performance it was scholarly and 
iets touenne of the second part was 
sung with excellent expression, the le- 
gato passages were in just the right 
vein, and the whole movement was 
given effectively. The third part might | 
have been improved by a more dashing 


has. added Bote OF vale to, 


His first appearan¢e in thts ‘city’ 


eson..jis an,, Australian. who 


Hute , alian. 
some, Years, in. Kurone, 


lived” for 


Be ant execution, but the chord | 
pee pico good and the finals went vig- | 


BOTs: WAS. PIV Ed LOO ee aly. and in the main the whole | 


The Romance, f f Sin here | 
, an avalanche of fam p | 
tes ae iedetors has heard this Season, | 
with more to come. Mr _ Hutcheson’s— 
reception was most flattering and rich- | 
‘ly deserved, for he proved to be a skil- 
ful. consciencious interpreter, and one 
worthy of concideration, even with the 
“riants of the ected who have re- 
5 appeared here. . “S 
Cee lings' prologue to “Edipus Rex, 
which was played for the first time 
here, is a clever example of vigorous, 
somber tone pictures, vividly illustra- 
tive of the text. .It opens with the deep 
grumblings in the heavier instruments, 
‘and ‘this’ style’of scoring runs through | 
the whole work, with but little relief. 
It is cast in a melancholy mood, very 
fully orchestrated, and gives to fe 
-. players. plenty of difficult ensemble 
» work to do. The interpretation was 
very smooth and sonorous, the brasses 
-and the heavier strings doing their 
part splendidly, the harmony and blend- 
ing of the different voices being as per- 
fect as one could wish to hear. . 
The delightful Mozart symphony “ty 
gan the program auspiciously, the rich, 
melodic work showing the orchestra in 
perfect form. It was a charming per- 
formance throughout, with a specially 
good word for the first violins in the 
minuetto. In the Chopin concerto the 
orchestra and piano were at times slight- 
ly at variance, but not seriously SO, 
The “Flying Dutchman’’ overture was 
i given with the proper spirit, its fa- 
miliarity with Mr Gericke’s’ players 
making me ‘age Senoas n appear 
et aan be RNS : GE wrt 2 comparatively easy to them. 
he wg 82 lesa Rt way it Mr T.. Adamowski will be the soloist 
it ay RNEST HUTCHESON, | . | this week, playing the Saint-Saens - 
¥ S soloist at the Symphony. cag concerto We Mls ig ms panmnce 
vei dat Mogae ——, won i —— tt, “y< to ae untram,”’ y ; . 
do was; excepting. the fina!) Goricke’s new orchestra to Rubinstein f 
ved. with ’good.. effect: Mt. | haet, ‘The Vine,” and Brahms’ fourt 
symphony will complete the program. 
— a —— wees kl. es 
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Symphonic Prologue to “Oedip. 


—— 


teenth Concert. 


The 16th concert of the Symphony || 
Orchestra. Mr. Gericke conductor, was: 


| oe ; 

| Blven last night at Symphony Hall 
‘| The program was as follows: 

|| Symphony in i flat 

: Cho 
“Oedipus Rex’? 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


and peace; he himself saw 
_Jander as his own likeness in a look- 
 ing-glass; but who would know from 
| the symphony of Mozart’s poverty and 
| Sloom? ‘The iteration § of the chief 
| theme of the second movement soon 
| frets the nerves, not from 
| Nancy of emction, but from its very 
| placidity. And how seldom in Mozart’s 
_ music is there any emotional] burst, as 
we understand emotion today! ‘here 
are @ few passages in the first miove- 
| Ment of the G@ minor Symphony, puges 
| in certain chamber works, and in the 
| “Requiem,” and there are the two 
|; &reat seenes in ‘Don Giovanni:” the 
_ trio between Don Giovanni, the Com- 
| Inancer and Leporello, after the duel 
| When the Commander is a-dying, and 
‘between the 


the Hol- 


| the geene 
'Yake and the Stone Man. As a 
| the emotion of Mozart is 
| Grecian fricze or urn. 

| him is calm and serene. and emotion, ' 
ies believed, should aiways be beavti- 
ul. 


Beauty 


hall and an enlarged orchestra. 
Impossible to preserve the delicate 
line, the exquisitely adjusted propor- |! 
tions. The work demands a small or- 
chestra—a few strings, the wind in-| 
| Struments:as Mozart indicated, and a. 
small hall: otherwise, it will sound. as 
| it did last night, a thing out of pro-— 
| portion, at times rough and coarse. | 
| The minuet suftered perhaps the most | 

of all the movements under the neces- | 
Sary conditions. 


It is; 


teen 


ok 


* 
Schillings undertook a mighty task 
'when he set himself to write ‘a pro- 
| logue to “Oedipus Rex”’—a tragedy that 
1s one of the most tremendous achieve- 
| ments of man. That he failed is not 
“surprising, for I know of no.one who 
could now even suggest in music the 
| colossal woe of the doomed King, the 
_plaything of Destiny and his own de- 


Sire to benefit his people, except Rich- 
ard Strauss, for Tschaikowsky is no 
more. The most remarkable character- 
istic of Schillings’s piece is the utter 
absence of the antique rs li A man 
|| by the name of Gluck, with a small or- 
|; chestra, simple, direct melody, plain 
harmonies, inexorable rhythm, could 
put the hearer directly in the mood— 
Witness the overture to’ ‘Iphigenia in 
wAunlis,”” even without Waeagner’s subse- 


J : i. ear 
~ di not go 


| Rex” by Max Schillings — Mr. 
| Ernest Hutcheson Plays Chopin’s 
Ccncerto in E Minor at the Six- || of 


in the overture to ‘fhe Flying ~ 
| Dutchman” one may well recognize the, One missed sadly the poetic atmosphere. 
| perturbed spirit of Wagner seeking rest 


any poig-} 


blaspheming | 
rule | 
that of the, 
with: 


guent: tinkering, But s Btitin o 
: on for three minute Detore om 
find ourselves firmly established in the 
|}, Post-Wagner period, nor docs a gong 
4} Save him. The themes are not equal - 
to the subjects which they are sup- 
posed to characterize, although the sec- 
ond theme may pass. There is a brave 
endeavor; there is skill in elaboration; 
but, frankly, Schillings is not a man 
imagination, and there is such a 
| thing as post-Wagnerish ‘Kapellmeis- 
ternusik.’ . | 
* 


es 

1 Mr. Hutcheson is a 
| He made a 
. | oncerto, for 
I b. small hall, and 
Chopin wrote it. 
ce will not bear 
an the character ever 
were excellent features 
ance; certain rtions 
| e treated with e egance, 
sand the pianist was always modestly 
accurate and sure. Alas, the melody 
was seldom sung; there was too often 
staccato instead of flowing legato, and 


the tender, romantic feeling that should 
distinguish the first two movements, 
the brilliant, chivalric dash that should 
| Sive contrast in the finale. Mr. Hutche- 
|, Son was often recalled, and Mr. Gericke 
was most warmly applauded after the 
Symphony. 
iba , 
The presram of the next concert, an- 
nounced elsewhere in this issue of 
the Journal, has been changed. 
» fhe ‘Love Scene” from Richard | 
 Strauss’s  onera ‘‘Feuersnoth’’ will | 
be played instead of the Prelude | 
|| to “Guntram”’ by the same composer; | 
¥ and the symphony by Brahms will be | 
j the first number of the program. 


Philip Hale. 


THE SYMPHONY CONCERT. 


rl tle 


Prelude to “Oedipus” a Work 


The symphony is not one for a large } 


of Remarkable Merit. 


It Is the Work of Max Schillings 
and Is Imaginative and Effect- 
ive—Mr. Hutcheson “Plays the 
Chopin Concerto in E Minor 
Mozart Symphony Given, 


The prelude, by Max Schillings, to 
Sophocles’ tragedy of ‘‘Oedipus,’” which 
was the novelty of last night’s sym- 
phony concert, was decidedly worth’ 
hearing. It is well thought and well 
wrought. The sombre, oppressive pri- 
mary theme was meant by the com- 
poser, aS now appears, to portray not: 
Fate, as we suggested on Friday, but 
the severe, sententious chorus. Yet this 
comes to about the same thing as. the. 
function of the chorus was to com-! 
municate, comment upon and enforce, 
the moral significance of the decree 
and compulsions of fate. — Sa 
The lighter passage, which immedi-. 
ately ensues, is to suggest the curious 
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: d principal theme stands as 
indieative of the king himself. The 
quickened middle section, changing 
from the minor to the major mode, and 
enriched and uplifted by some full pomp 
of brass, is to intimate the thought- 
less epoch of repose and regal splendor, 
but is accompanied by a perpetual 
warning of underlying danger in a rude, 


gory a 
then wandered 
e 
near Athen as 
. genyters in 
rave and menacing 
soon gives way 
é€ mesto, that is the princi- 
pally prevailing mood of the work; this 
S then so modified as to become piu 


Mosso ma solene, but not 


bitter figure allusive to the first theme, '-the conclusion returns to itself. The 


which is steadily carried on by the’ 
lower voices-of the orchestra. 


This section is worked up, rather ae- 
cording to Wagnerian principles and 
models, to a vehement climax, upon 
which break the regular tragic crashes 
with gong and drums. The rest is more 
tranquil in tempo and in scoring, as 
suits with the helpless, vacuous exist- 


into which the wretched monarch | 
sinks, and the last chord of all is col- | 
ored as it subsides by the ghoulish sone 
of the Fam-Fam. The prelude is imag - 
native, effective, restrained, unexag- 
rerated and ought to fulfil acceptabiy 
and forcibly its intended purpose of pre- 
facing a pertormance of the play. 

Mr. Hutcheson, who is a young man 
of rather clerical cut, played his Chopin 
concerto—that in E minor—exceedingly 
well, and was recalled three times. It 
was not a showy, demonstrative or ex- 
citing performance, but it was symmet- 
rical, appreciatave, polished and satis- 
fying. In a general way the values and 


'eolors of the movement were duly dis- | 
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. 
: 
> 


| 


eriminated, while the 
tions 


‘began the eveni 
ap 


ge we yg 
of ornament, _ vari passing 

nd apparently irrelevant fig- 
Pas which Chopin players tried for so 
long to manage as mere bravura, were 
nicely recognized and presented by nen 
for what they are—intentional ig 
parts of the phrasing and diction. It 
was sensible, substantial, excellent art, 
and argued well for what may be ex- 
Peores rom Mr. Hutcheson’s approach- 


ng recital. 


‘The Mozart E-flat symphony, which 


ng, wee Sooeeetne y 
—put this mus ave been. 
NS nae of friendship for the fa- 
miliar work than for any especial merit 
in the playing. The more familiar the 
music, the greater care and thought are 
necessary that it should show more 
meaning, beauty and light and shade 
in a new performance than ever be- 
fore. To us this presentation seemed 
mediocre—even rough and_ indifferent. 
The 'andante had some richness and 
softness of quality, but little tenderness 
or persuasion, and the minuet was 
heavy and lumbering in accent. The 
first and last movements were much 
the best; but they should have been 
better. A praiseworthy delivery of ‘‘The 
Flying Dutchman” ended the_ pro- 
gramme, which 


rath 


wes too long by; at. 


least a quarter of an hour, and lacked | 


full modern orchestra, with har 
drum and tamtam is 

leist the fulness of the 
lead to excess in erformance, the com- 

poser has specifically indicated that 

many passages must be read sy Me 

iy and even very expressively. That 

the themes have any special application - 
to personages or events is in no wise 

indicated; but the opening may be as- 

Sumed to indicate the heavy, unes- 

capable weight of doom, and the other 

movements the general grief and horror 
of the circumstances, together with the 

sadness attendant upon the sacrifice of 

the blameless queen. 

The symphony, set at the head of the 
programme, will be Mozart in E flat, 
the last but two of his compositions in 
this sort, grouped with the C major and 
G minor as his three greatest, and in- 
teresting to the curious in detail as be- 
ing of the few orchestral works in 
which he used the clarinet. 

The overture, which is to come last, 
is Wagner’s “Flying Dutchman,” which 


, bass 
employed; and. 
scoring should 


_ has strength and stir rather than gay- . 
ety or good spirits. 
. trasted 


Its moods are con- 
and significant, a stormy, 
threatening, severe introduction giving 
place to a tenderer phase, which is al- 
ways taken to typify Senta, since por- 
tions of it are directly associated with 
her ballad, and after which come 
episodes suggestive of life at sea and of 
the Dutehman’s despondent gloom and 
ultimate redemption. 

Apart from the cheerful and buoyant 
temper of the lighter portions of the 
symphony, what levity the concert will 
have must be looked for from the per- 
formance of Chopin’s concerto in E 
minor, known as his first, but really 


produced later than that, usually called | 


e second. Mr. Hutcheson, the <Aus- 
lian pianist, is to be the solo artist, 
and the sensible and competent work 
he did earlier in the season at a Kneisel 
eoncert offers good reason for expecting 
a good performance. 


long before , 


A Ss 
hy me 


brat pee “i ~— Weld 01g > 

Symphony Hall: Symphony Concert 

This was .the programme of 
teenth symphony concert: 


Mozart: Symphony in E-flat (K 543) 
Chopin: Concerto 
Orchestra, op. 11. 
Schillings: 
‘‘CGkdipus Rex,’’ op. 11. (First time, ) 
Wagner: Overture to ‘‘The Flying Dutchman.’”’ 
Soloist—Mr. Ernest Hutcheson. 


The high-light of this concert was the 
spirited, sparklingly good-humored playing 
of the finale of the Mozart symphony. 
Beautifully played, too, were the minuet, | 


2 THE SYMPHONY PROGRAMME | 


the introduction, and parts of the andante, 
whereas other portions of the andante and 
the most of the first movement were harsh 
to the ear. The ugliness of the sound 
came from the strings when they were 
Playing with full strength. Everybody 
knows what a superb tone the violins of 
this orchestra can produce in a modern 
composition. All the world knows, as 
well, that while the number of wind instru- 
ments in a Mozart symphony has been but 
slightly increased since Mozart’s time, 
there are now far more strings than there 
used to be. So many strings playing with 
great strength and without a correspond- 


ingly big volume of sound from the wind 


instruments produce the harshness of tone 
that is now so unpleasant. Why not, for 
one performance, cut down the Strings by 


half? The resulting tone might well sound 
thin, but, on the other hand. thinness might 
_ prove less disturbing than harshness. 


For the first time in Boston, Schillings’s 


| “Symphonic Prologue’”’ to Sophocles’s ‘King 
| GOfdipus’”’ 
| was written for the Production of the 


was played. This composition 


Sophocles tragedy at the Schiller Theatre 
in Berlin, a year or more ago. Possibly 


in its place the work may have proved apt 


at bringing an audience into the fitting 
State of mind to witness a tragedy, but in 
the concert hall it creates no mood at all. 
Written in the most ultra-Wagnerlan man- 
ner, this prologue has all the mannerisms 
but little of the matter of the latest Wag- 
ner, A very large orchestra is required, 
but since nearly all the instruments are 
Playing nearly all the time, there is little 
variety of tone color. The themes, too, while 
not bad in themselves, are not Sufficiently 
Strong or compelling to stand the exagger- 
ated Wagnerian treatment they receive. 
The prologue brings into play all the para- 
phernalia customarily used in tragic music— 
Stopped horns, much of the tuba, a gong; 


the six- 


in E minor for Pianoforte and 
Symphonic Prologue to Sophocles’s 
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\ bitter, implacable and 


j With Mr. Paine’s gra 


. Strong recitations of 


ry 
oe : 
bf 


no good cheer with it. 


éstly, unatrectedly, aT Ih’ Bool: gray: tone 


M4 


; With a very ‘clean. technique. To judge: it 
| the spontaneity of the applause, 5 


true pleasure. Not only’ Mr. 


Playing, but nearly all the-concert, incl a> 
) | Overture, was 
-inclined to be of the neutral-tinted onder. | 
rt Mr. Adamowski 

will play Saint-Saéns’s concerto tn B minor; 
The programme begins with Brahms’s BE 
and includes an exéerpt 


“‘Feuers- 


ing the “Flying Dutchman’ 


At this week’s concert 


minor symphony, 

from Richard Strauss’s new opera 

noth,’’ and three movements from Rubin- 

stein’s ballet, ‘‘The Vine,” newly orches- 

trated by Mr. Gericke. ae 
e 


| | 
One Novelty, an “CEdipus” Prelude by 
Schillings-—Mr. Hutcheson Will 


| Play a Chopin Con 

Hen dau a ele ak. iGo. 
The one novelty for this week brings | 
Following after 
Mr. Paur, who produced the work in 
December last at a New York Philhar- 
monic concert, Mr. Gericke will present 
to Boston a prelude to the tragedy of 
“Oedipus the King,”’ composed by one 
of the later German writers, Max Schil]- 
lings. The Greek drama shows no more 


pitiful illustra- 
ef in relentlegs, 
han the story of 


tion of the national hbelj 
irresistible, cruel fate t 


» Oedipus, either as king at Athens or 


fugitive and exile at 
Should know the legen 
Cause of the Harvar 


Colonos., Boston 
d pretty well, be- 
d representation, 


ve, grand music, 
the subsequent berformances at the 


Globe Theatre, the frequent revivals of, | 
Portions of the music, Mr, Riddle’s: | 


the king’s n . 
tive, and because also o : yc: 


Club’s devotin 


‘play with 


narrow way, 7 

irascible old’ gontjtercation yh rat 
Reach- 
berated 
by 
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ee ee ns 


RR. G. | 


ais ‘ . he . s ” . ate > toni i) 
‘Mr.’ Hutcheson played _Well, musically and 


he gave 
Hutcheson'’s. 


f, 


. 
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; 


a trast i yet the impression left, what impression 

relief and contrast. there is beyond that of noise i t in th 
ll be as fol- | se, ls not In the 
ane next programme wi | | | least that of a Greek tragedy, nor indeed 
‘*Feuersnoth’’....... npe nee Se seceecceseeR, Strauss he aie tragedy at all; 

y inor.... ramatic. 

Concerto for violin, No. 3, in B m fen babe killed Sa mec 
, its from the ballet, ‘‘The 1 ereupon Joca 
gg ip ler ae aniiremten tam b Mr. Hutcheson made his first appearance } he puts out hi 

at’ these concerts in the Chopin BE minor - ) 


a W. 
GerTICke. . cc ecacccccesceeveceeens waeeteln 
Symphony No. 4, in BD minor.........- -Bra ms noubiatn 3c ae tee Chee Tok ninor Sear 


it is, rather melo- 


The performance was admir- been 


jpother, 
ible 


A terr 
ing 


_ 


fas ff ots 


Soloist—Mr. T. Adamowski. 
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SEASON 1901-02 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


Mr. WILHELM GERICKE, Conduetor. 
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AVIT. CONCERT. 


SATURDAY, MARCH 8, AT 8, P. M. 


At ~ 
ee 


ee my 


Programme. 


BRAHMS, SYMPHONY in E minor, No. 4, op. 08. 
I. Allegro non troppo) 
II. Andante moderato. 
III. Allegro giocoso. 
IV. Allegro energico e passionato. 
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OIST | R. STRAUSS, “LOVE SCENB’’ from the Opera ‘‘Reuersnoth.”’ 
T. ADAMOSKI, VIOLIN SOL .f | 


SAINT-SAENS, CONCERTO for VIOLIN, in B minor, No. 3, Op. 61. 
I. Allegro non troppo. 
II. Andantino quasi allegretto. 
III. Molto moderato e maestoso. — Allegro non troppo. 


RUBINSTEIN, SELECTIONS from the BALLET, ‘‘The Vine.” 
Nos. 8,9. THE TASTING OF THE WINES: Allegro.— Moderato assai. 
No. 10. WINES OF ITALY: Allegro non troppo. 
No. 11. WINES OF HUNGARY: Andante. — Allegro. 
(With new orchestration by WILHELM GERICKE.) 
(First time. ) : 


~ le 


Oe SE gt L 


Soloist: 


Fe ee pre gt aa 
cm oe , 


Mr. TIMOTHEE ADAMOUWISKI. 
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Symphony Hall. 


SEASON 1901-O2 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


Wir, WILHELM GERICKE, Conductor. 
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Programme. 


BRAHMS, SYMPHONY in E minor, No 1, Op. o> 
I. Allegro non troppo) 
. Andante moderato. 
Allegro giocoso. 


Allegro energico e passionato. 


R. STRAUSS, ‘“LOVE SCEN BB’? from the Opera ‘“Beuersnoth.”” 
T. ADAMOSKITI, VIOLIN SOLOIST 


SAINT-SAENS. CONCERTO for VIOLIN, in B minor. No 3, Op. 
Allegro nov troppo. 
- Andantino quasi allegretto. 


. Molto moderato e maestoso. — Allegro non troppo 


RUBINSTEIN. SELECTIONS from the BALLET, ‘‘The Vine.” 
THE TASTING OF THE WINES: Allegro.— Moderato assal 
- WINES OF ITALY: Allegro non troppo. 
WINES OF HUNGARY: Andante. — Allegro 
(With new orchestration by WILHELM GERICKE.) 
(First time. ) 


Soloist: 


Mr. TIMOTHEE ADAMOUWISKI. 
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Mr. Timothée Adamowski was the solofst | SY@gests the H nding motive from ‘Wa 
at the seventeenth concert. This was the kiire”’; there is a descending passage in the) 
programme: _ | Violas followed by the ’cellos that is essen-— 
Brahms: Symphony in E minor, No. 4, op. 98 tially Wagnerian; — there are momen g 


- 


Mi 
R. Strauss: *"Love Scene,’’ from the opera ‘Feu- which, while not actually like, still put . ne 


i 
i 
4 


ersnoth.’’ ne 

_ Saint-Saéns: Concerto for Violin, in B minor, No, i in mind of “Lohengrin” | and 
| we ie me! Le ‘“Tannhauser.” \If Brahms’s music is un- 
Rubinstein: Selections from the ballet. Es 
Vine,’’ with new orchestration by Withee /€motional, as some claim, where, pray, has 


Gericke. (First time.) a Settled melancholy been more vividly 
At this concert there were two novelties, Siven utterance to than in the andante of. 
the excerpt from Richard Strauss’s new this symphony? The dull, harsh sound of ei 
opera, ‘‘Feuersnorth,” and four movements intensifies tenfold the unhappy mood. And 
from Rubinstein’s ballet, “The Vine,” new- Surely there is plenty of emotion in the 
ly orchestrated by Mr. Gericke. By all ' third movement, with its downright blunt 
accounts the.original orchestration of this . 00d-humor. Great music ereatly played! % 
is out of the question, and Mr. Gericke’s At Saturday’s concert, Mme. Nordica will — 
way of it is undeniably well-sounding, but Sing ‘Ah! Perfido” and a group of songs. 
why should this music be Played at al]? | The orchestra] numbers will be Goldmark’s 
Tt is not that there can be any exception ‘‘Penthesilea’’ overture, Symphonic varia- | 
taken to frivolous music at a Symphony tions by Hans Koessler (first time), and 
concert, heaven forbid! But al] frivolous Beethoven's eighth symphony. R. R.. Gay 
music is not equally diverting, as Wetmaade Wi alate air 


these three movements. Parts Of Délibes’s } 

ballets of “‘Coppélia’’ and “Sylvia” would ° M SIC AND ANS 

be delightful to hear, or the cha rming bal- i 
let music from ‘‘Le Cid.” Anqd Tschaikow- | SA hicibliicdcticsindigtices ‘rue A a al 
sky has written ballets the music of which | 


we rarely, if ever, hear in Boston. Adamowski the Soloist at 


The other novelty, the excerpt from : 

_“Feuersnorth,” {s quite another matter. It the Symphony Concert. | 

is a love scene, although, accorcing to the . id 
account of the situation in the programme 


book, a love scene under rather unusual] “Cavalleria Rusticana”’ and “Pinafore” 


conditions. The music also, it goes without 

saying, is unusual. The love making does 7 , 

not appear to be-of the passionate order, at the Bijou Opera House. 
nor, from hearing it in concert, does the 


| music seem to have much that is Ssugges- : ta 
_ Uvely picturesque, but on this point it fs all Various Vocal and Instrumen 


but impossible to form an opinion. The | Recitals of the Week-Gossip. | 
scene opens with beautiful sounds, which 
with every instant grow more wonderfully | The program for the 17th Symphony 
and excitingly beautiful till, all of a sud- Yehearsal and concert was excellent in 
den, there is a resounding climax fit to take variety, beginning with the.fourth sym- 
your breath away, and then all ts ever, phony by Brahms, after which came the 
not five minutes in the playing. In this love scenes from the opera, ‘Feurs- 
Short space of time ft is difficult to Set one’s fF yoin “en Richara Strauss: the Saint- 
bearings, or receive any impression of the Saens B minor violin coneerto, with Mr. 
music itself. The playing was superb, and Timofthee Adamowski as soloist, the con- 
the people liked it. certs closing with Mr Gericke’s new or- 
Following the ‘‘Feuersnorth’ came Mr. chestration of four sélections from the 
Adamowski with the Saint-Saéns concerto, | Rubinstein ballet, “The Vine.’ The 
Which he introduced in Boston ten or so Strauss scenes and Mr Gericke’s score 
years ago. It Is Indeed a charming com- were given for the first times at these 
position, with a lovely sicilienne-like SlOW | concerts. 

movement, and fewer disagreeable-sound- Mr Adamowski played the second 
Ing technical passages than most violin movement of the concerto with exquisite 
concerto have. Speaking of an artist of intonation and in absolute keeping with 
Mr. Adamowski’s rank, one may be plain: the delicate spirit of the work. His ex- 
while he played the cantilenas beautifully, £ ecution was almost faultless, the melody 
broadly, warmly, and with exquisite tone, | was sung delightfully and his harmonics 
in general he was not up to his highest . were very sweet, clear and true té pitch. 
Standard, for he did not always play in The peculiar effect near the finale in 
tune, and often he showed a lack of repose, which the violin is associated with the 
so that his playing appeared sometimes clarinet was charming, and the whole 
flurried. Mr. Adamowski was heartily ap- "movement was played about as well as 
| Plauded, and recalled three times. one may reasonably expect to hear it 
_ The feature of the concert was the truly performed. The first and last sections 
great playing of the Brahms E minor SYM- — were somewhat void of vigor in reat- 
phony. It may be paradoxical, but all the ment, the resonance and passion being: 
first movement of this symphony, which lacking, but his technique was aie aa me 


‘ | : | - is well known, and his exposition of 
ate meee earn Paresh hii sentiments wis artistic and. in the m: 
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the close ¢ 


ealle eens GMMR oom Ruta ie fe 33 
orks inva scence from “The Fire Fan- 


ine” is composed of well-defined themes, 


. din the typical style of Rich- 
pe Pony who developes them into 
an infinite variety of tone colors, chang: 
ing the key at every few measures ape | 
utilizing numerous instruments of per-— 


> ts. 
ussion for producing massive effects. 
‘The orchestration is so noisy and pe- 


: the 
yliar that it is a littie confusing to 
pase the emotional side of the score be- 


ing So largely in preponderance that the 


entler episodes came almost as a 
wy avinens relief from the general pot: oh oe 
turmoil. The work is very brief. I ‘ees 
terpretation was / very vivid and PB 
strenuousness of the score was siven 
with all due regard to its requiremenrs. 
The performance was sometimes a littl 
ragged as to tempo, the concealed ip 
struments not catching the beat of the 
baton promptly, but the defect wast t 
very marked, and the selection, provec 
to be very interesting as an illustration 
‘of orchestral music up to date. 

Mr Gericke deserves credit for his 
work in orchestrating the Rubinstein 
‘ballet numbers, for the musical pictures | 
are shown in a broader and more vivid | 
light than is possible with the piano. | 
‘The sketches are. scored with great 
skill, the types of dances indicating 
different countries are admirably re- 
vealed, and the four numbers are et- 
fective in every way. The czardas of 
the Hungarians showed the orchestra 
at its best in a sort of musical frenzy, 
the swing and dash of the dance being 
presented with an abandon that was Ir- 
resistible, and aroused great enthustl- 
asm. The Brahms symphony was given | 
a sympathetic reading and the concerto 
went admirably, poth , beimk up mee | 
standard of the Symphony men. | 
Mave Mordica will be this week’s solo- | 
fet. The program will comprise Gold- | 
mark’s ‘“Penthesilea’’ overture, the 
“Beethoven aria, ‘‘Ah! Perfido,”’ and | 
songs by Mme Nordica; Hans Koessler’s | 
symphonic variations, first time here, , 
and Beethoven’s eighth symphony. 
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trasts—Brahms and Richard Strauss 

—Adamowski the Soloist. 

It was one of the most interesting pro- 
srammes of the season, full of strong 


contrasts and presenting either noble 
thoughts or remarkable orchestration 


- Se 
A Programme Full of Strong Con- | 


~ 


(sometimes both) in every number. It. 


Was interesting to have Brahms and 
Richard Strauss side by side; the splen- 


' did musical logician, with his serene 


and dignified muse and his tame orches- 


tration, beside the latter-day iconoclast 


who carries the auditor along in a 
Whirl of excitement, and handles the or- 


chestra in a manner that out-Wagners 


| Wagner, and throws Berlioz and the ar- 
| Chestral giants of the past in the shade. 


LLL LLOLLLLLL LLL CLC ee tt ee ty ne es ee — 


“weet Brahms, so cool, so calm, so— 
logical, came first, with his E minor 
Symphony—the fourth. Because there 
is a Walt Whitman shall there be no 


/more Browning? The symphony never 


seemed so effective as on this occasion, 
when thrown in direct contrast with the 
modern impressionist school. It was 
nobly performed, conductor and men 
evidently considering it as a labor. of 


Scene and the restoration of flame to the 


Lite | tif. 


“€) 


The scene from Strauss’ “Fire Fam 


ine” was a wonderful revelation of mod-_ 


ern orchestral possibilities. The story of 


the little opera is a simple ene: the hero 
is slighted by the heroine,whom he lo 
and being suspended in a basket. 


Aristophanes suspended Socrates in “Th $ 
Clouds”), between her chamber window 


‘ 


t* 


and the ground, by a stratagem of his” 


cnemies, he first delivers a long oration 


to the scoffing rabble, and then causes | 
all fire to die out in the village. After 
his belovec relents, the magician takes 


off the spell and the orchestral number 
siven on this occasion depicted the love- 


‘ people, 


The oration above alluded to, is one 


14 
+ 


of the peculiar phases of modern musi-«— 


cal reform,—it is autobiographical; it is, 


Richard Strauss, who is lecturing the 


world on the wickedness of its ways in’ 


hot understanding what the musical re- 
formers are giving it. Wagner did 


the same thing when he caused Wal- 


ther, in “The Mastersingers,” to be his” 


mouth-piece. Wagner pictured friends 
and enemies in his tonal autobiography, 


} for Hans Sachs was Liszt and good old 


love, a practical propaganda for intel- 


ligibility in music. 


All the feverish music of the last 25 
yrs. cannot dim the glory of that won- 
derful Andante, with its strange scale 


formation, its impressive horn figure | 
and its ineffably beautiful clarinette | 


work. Words fail to tell of the “Peace 
Which passeth all human understand- 
ing’ which is in this movement, and the 
tinge of melancholy which hangs over 


it is less than sorrow and is not at all | 


kin to the despair in which some of the 
moderns dye their goods. The other 


movements of the symphony are less 
great than this Andante, but are none | 
'the less remarkable specimens of fine | 


contrasts and brilliant development of 
ficures., aiven the sober scoring, when 
one examines it closely, fits well to the 
thoughts expressed; to use the modern 
orchestral glamour in such a work would 
be to clothe a Venus de Milo in irrides- 


| ‘ent satins. 


The finale of the symphony is one of 
the masterly examples of that advanced 
type of variations that enter into the 
held of development. Beethoven him- 
self could not have evolved more from a 
simple theme than Brahms elicits from 
this eight-measured Passacaglia. The 
dance is little more than a simple scale, 
but its evolutions are most ingenious. 
As regards the title of this bombastic 


dance, we doubt its derivation from the 


Spanish words ‘‘pasar”’ and “ealle” 
(“‘passing”’ and “street’’), for the dance 
was connected with the highest aristoc- 
racy, and far removed from street life. 
[t is possible that it is a transfer from 
another language, just as the Norman 
“Chateau Vert’ gave rise to what Lon- 
Gconers now call ‘‘Shctover Hill,”’ or as 
“Caesar Augustus’? gradualiy liquefied 
into ‘‘Sarayzossa.’’ The Italian words 
— gsallo’’—‘‘the rooster-step’’—would 


Hiller was lampooned as Beckmesser. 


In exactly the same manner a worthy 
' Munich musician who does not under- 


Stand the newest school,:is said to have 
been portrayed by Strauss in his “‘Hero’s 
life’ by means of the lumbering. fifth 
progressions upon the bass tubas, and 
the satiric picture of the cackle of the 
enemies of the orchestral hero also 
forms a coat that has been fitted to sev- 
eral reviewers. It is a cold world for 
musical critics nowadays; even the bar- 
rel-hoop will turn when trodden on, and 
the composers are beginning to talk 
back! he 

But the love-scene of Saturday’s con- 
cert had no such acerbities; on the con- 
trary, it had moments of wondrous 


| beauty even if it indulged in the spas- 


modic style of the neurotic epoch. Rich- 
ard Strauss is the great orchestral mas- 
ter in the most advanced orchestral age 
of the world. He is a genius who is 
opening up new paths for instrumental 
music at a time when some thought that 
this music had reached its limit. We are 
not in full sympathy with his impres- 
sionist style, but we gladly pay tribute 
to a leader of such power. He has not 
yet reached his full growth and perhaps, ,' 
later on, some of the extravagances " 
wear away. . ae 
The scene of fire proved that he is 
not yet a Wagner, for we have recollec- 
tion of a fire-scene by Richard, the ti-. 
ger-hearted. wherein there was sus- | 
tained grandeur and sweetness, where | 
flames actually flickered and the climax 
grew with a majesty that portrayed the 
irresistible might of Wotan and e. 


But this was at least a three-alarm fire, 
and it was gloriously exciting to hear” 
so great an orchestral virtuoso play ; 

rhapsody upon his instrument. Both 
Brahms and Strauss won great ap- 
plause and recalls for Mr. Gericke, 9) 
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as the soloist. Spite of what had pre- | Concerto in B minor, No. 3, for violin... 
‘ceded; the most orchestral of all). : oor ‘gg / 
ea ngs no re o ane up Excerpts for mthe Ballet ‘’The vine! ileal 
when his werk was place eside the | | (Reorchestrated by Mr, Gericke.) 

German ones. It even presented some : (First time.) dap paces PaaS ya ia ep ie 
orchestral novelties, as for example the | This program was varied sand of : “a spectrad light” cbinaie’ trea Fnidy | 
combination of high harmonics with | strong contrasts. Brahms, who said for | He was des maiden’s.window. The figure that hints | 
deep clarinette tones, at the end of the yermany the last word in conventional | || heartily applauded. this ghostly dusk and ‘dawn should have | 
| second movement. ‘orm and conservatism, was side by’ | me iP , ee py oth but inaudible, so that the ulti+.j 
| M. Adamowski began timidly. His in-| cjqa with Richard Strauss. the inde | : Mr. Gericke  re-orchestrated last ch + ¥ max should be as gradually de- | 
tonation slipped once or twice and there | gény radical among modern musicians. | : Saeer, four numbers of Rubinstein’s vei 9g a possible, and attain at its 
(Ottawa oF sower in the first move- ° we pres ch rips = Fea oe | allet ‘"The Vine” that he produced 5 e€ greatest possible resplen- 
Ippose rere Si - s | | 
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e ee / and ‘carried. f 
a rt be the ee of invention and 
I | 1 bY the. ete modern orc a 
| ¢ and the ed t It‘ was all’ dramatically: ventiored save 
that, to, our. thinking, it’.shauld’ have 


_|| here in the original form in 1884. R dency. mete 
| ; » ubin- | | 
ment. But the second movement His adherence to forma and with Bis | stein’s orchestration is often sloppy Mr. Adamowski, who seems to have a | 
brought out the full powers of this ex- ||or dry, harsh d . kind of prescriptive night in: § =!) 
| own peculiar elegance of thought and Bea. v9 Sh and as though he had . , _ mg n° Saint 
cellent artist. Here for the first time wie igh hae "aise. | Written for a piano. A glance at his ™©2#¢nS’ third violin concerto,: indsmuch | 
, that hearty abandon which is charac- daintiness © of expregs ory. Ane eae | | sore in this instance shows his utter | as he introduced it to. Boston 12 years | 
teristic of the man came into play and stein of Oriental tendencies emp¢ | indifference to the limitations and the | ago, repeated it as the solo number, He |} 
th was breadth and beauty i by German romanticism and marred by | character of the instruments and eve must have chosen it chiefly because the 
hide fg he Alias wtih the aimicult undue fertility and haste, enone aves | + Ara me passages are correctly played, softly romantic and mildly radiant char- 
atpyhanel 108 i on this occasion were indorse ry _ the color-effects are hard] ,{ acter of the second : 
harmonicas was brilliantly effective and Mr. Gericke. | labor. Mr. Gericke Gkitdtite tecterct. more tranquilized anderanone bene 
dhe spontaneous applause which fel- No one can deny the great*beauty of | the score, and made the music indis- | Of thethird. Thefirst movement a sturdy 
lowed lag oootig: ead py pte ane gncante os Eas y Aap ap pr, : ete ta are SmecEve} but the music | 9bstinate and vehement allegro, calls for 
The ice once broken all went well to | minor, a beauty the Ss argead With | ae * | ascinating as two] More strenuous determination and mor 
the end and the finale was as full of melaneholy but at the same time 15 cences from the same composer’s | insistent emphasis than lie within Mr. 
ice and dash as anyone could d alive with a sensuousness that is best qa eamMors, or ballet music from his ; Adamowski’s ready command: but he | 
Caprice é« ‘ . yon could ce- | described as cerebral. It is haunting _, Demon,”’ and in comparison wi al- 7 h ath; vigor | | 
und. Both ir content and in scor nh : : # : ; 1 with bal-? has been gaining of late in breadth,vigor | 
pasenet th - ae 4 im Scoring | music, .and one realizes when hearing jet music by Delibes, Lalo, Bizet or: and tenacity, so that the m 
this concerto is a great work and is one | jt the speech of the Sar, who likened Goldmark, ‘this musie of ‘The Vine’. well maintained, althou h idk ae: thot 
of the very few vivlin concertos that | .certain works of Brahms to Re vf eA Scems perfunctory and commonplace, - oughly in his best vein as the others, 
have something to say without ming- | dancing wildiy in her corset. ihe : : Philip Hale. His work pleased and was appreciated, 


ling poetry and fireworks. M. Adam- | melancholy is almost peed na SDOUSMS ' for he was many times récalled. 


owski was recalled several times at the | #fter love-madness. . | | | - Three parts of Rubinstein’ 
M 4 - r t and in v * ¥ ns ballet 
ir pessimiem, In this” movement, and | THE SYMPHONY CONCERT, ite vines’ endca ‘the evening, "his 
Now, at the end of the banquet, ice | tpat in Tschaikowsky’s ‘‘Pathétique.” , : ov ase eight an bity ree ballets, as Europe 
cream and cake were served, in the]! ‘phe first movement, as Riemann well | —— Morne story,’ the chosen secre rentokennan 


ana 


shape of selections from Rubinstein’s | suggests, is in chief idea of close kin ) | Fourth Symphony of Brahms | the apparition of the spirits of various 


ballet—‘‘The Vine.’ Mr. Gericke had in theme and ya dl ad pee ic 
given a discreet and pleasant orchestral hold and Seo” in “The M ess: any ay | | ‘tional characters attributed 
revision to the score and rroved himself , autumnal music, that suggests dead : Opened Programme. Italy and.'Hungary. .The oflizinal ore 


< a@ ssa i re tes | leaves scurrying over the graves in the ich : 
& master of scoring gh ‘ ye scarcely burying ground. he third movement 7 7 Sadnite ts Pubes on and ‘often in- 
worth while to expend the labor on this ;j.° Grabped and uninspired; but there efinite, and so r. Gericke had re- || 


particular work, which sounded doubly are noble pages in the Finale. The, The. “Feuersnoth” | ) arranged these numbers, bringing énto 
conventional after the three great num- ower of ok symphony, which was; | Rich Scene Followed, bright gp ok pene ig that were hidden, 
bers that had preceded. The ballet nely read and played, was increased » Picturesque Music, Fanci- hee ig, Pete bat beagg the tone colors, 
deals with the wines of various coun-_ by its favorable position on the pro- | fully Conceived and  Dramati- ! for effect. * All went 61 eheie ane tan 
tries; but the wines of America are to- gram. a | cally Rendered—Thr P pressively that there was not required a 
tally omitted! What a tone-poem could Tt Lignis 64 dude “a bcone cane | R ce Farts of very keen mind’s eye to see'the dancers 
be made on the wines of California S now fare to J Ae pti de ga PD, : ubenstein’s Ballet, “The Vine.” in their gay costumes figuring in the | 


. , _trived for the stage when it is taken f 
journeying abroad anc coming back  f¢rom its frame and put in the cold con- Last night’s rather long programme egy get was played: with particu. 


hip apie Pee ata cone pee Bet id cert hall; afford , to ne | held goodly variety. It began with the / lar brilliancy and piquancy 
Jersey, s as adversity, : y " | fourth symphony of Brahms, whereof ‘_ The next programme will be this: 


of the native wine of Kentucky, which 
has heen descrihed hy an American hu- So much is melancholy and lamentfy], Overture, ‘‘Penthesilea”’ Goldmark 
. | , ’ Aria, ‘‘Ah! Perfido’’...... 0... ccce .. Beethoven 


morist as being made from corn, yellow . | but which is relieved by the consolator Sy 1 ; 
y ap a . ya . ; OTS y Symphonic variations (first time).Hans Koessler 
in color, and, when taken in quantity, ead beatitude of the andante and the ele- Songs. 


leading to great exhilaration. followed +! vati 
: agape . heart; he has been exposed in a baset ng stateliness of the conclus S h No. 8, in F j 
later by a period of extreme depression. by which he hoped to gain her arn. was well played—the orchest depen Peet Soloist, Mme, Nordica. 
But perhaps this subject is reserved fcr | Jn revenge by magic power he has g& | conductor : ra and the | fee, ake “tah | 
some of our American composers. tinguished all light and fire in | remembering, perhaps, what 
aa Louis C. Elson. town. His gis >See eerenge | : gor they had with it when it was 
draws him to her. 1en flashes. ¥ rst tried publicly here in N 
| See a | ovember, , 
on all the hearts and light in win 1886, and what mastery they had ‘since’ 


| hs « ’ 
' and in burgher’s lanterns. i | 
SYMPHONY NIGHT. The scene in concert form is shg¢t, | gained over it. | 
but it is beautiful, inspiring, hig y | The ‘Feuersnoth” scene 
original in conception, and gorgeous })1 
First Performance Here of:.a Scene! orchestral color. The climax, une - 
: , pected, is peculiarly thrilling. Wh n | 
From Richard Strauss’s) New| this scene was given in New York /st Save for some faint ray of 
Or Fr Rubi month at a Philharmonic concert, / he | light from the damsel’s h 
pera — Excerpts siedant herder applause was immediate and so ns | S home. Recon- 


3 : rolonged that the piece was plj.yed © peace are growing between 
stein’s “‘The Vine’’ Reorchestrated a ain. Here the public at first sepmed her and her lover, and.as their tender 


| 
iy " | Passions | 
by Mr. Gericke—Mr. T. Adamow- disconcerted; it forgot the saying of | hefaiiiaion coe and he yields to her 


wines, and the illustration of the na- 


— 
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Poe that a fine poem need not be /lons; nd withdraws his ban, the 
gki, Soloist. but applause grew bolder andj\ Mr. A, eed poetically and expressively typi- 
: : Gericke was recalled. Strauss cah af- . bi the’ gradual expanding of the new- 
The 17th corcert of ihe Boston Sym-j ford to wait. He_is as sure of his day orn fire, until flames leap up. every- if 


phony Orchestra, Mr. Gericke, conduc-| of glory as was Wagner or Beethpven, | There Pg ig Oe and rhek bart C by 
tor, was given last night in Symphony * * ' the ful , ause,, and then BBA ipihis 
‘Hal ’ e most full chorus .of joy, eer 
(Hall. The program was as follows: = { ™F. inn | q returning festal spleador swells out’ it : | 
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NORDICA. 


Symphony Hall. 


eee 
ee LE A EE SE Se eo 


SEASON 1901-02. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


Mr. WILHELM GERICKE, Conduetor. 


AVI. CONCERT. 


SATURDAY, MARCH 15, AT 8, P. M. 


Programme. 


GOLDMARK, OVERTURE to “‘Penthesilea.”’ op. 31. 
BEETHOVEN, SCENA and ARIA, ‘“‘Ah! Perfidio.”’ op. 


HANS KOESSLER, SYMPHONIC VARIATIONS. 
(First time.) 


SONGS with PIANOFORTE. 
GRIEG, “IM Kann.” 
R. STRAUSS, SERENADE. 


WEIL, SPRING SONG. 
(Violin Obbligato by Mr. FRANZ KNEISEL,) 


SCHUMANN. ‘“WALDESGESPRACH.”’ 
Accompanist, Mr. ROMAYNE SIMMONS. 


SYMPHONY in F major, No. 8. op. 93. 


I. Allegro vivace e con brio. 
II. Allegretto scherzando. 
III. Tempo di wmenuetto. 
IV. Allegro vivace. 


Soloist: 
Mme. NORDICA. 


ee rn er ee 


The Piano is an Everett. 


i a 


There will be no Public Rehearsal and Concert next week. 


————— 


NOTE. The next Public Rehearsal will be held on Thursday Afternoon, March 27, to 
allow time to arrange the Stage for the Handel and Haydn Society's Concert on Good 
Friday Evening. 





NORDICA. 


Symphony Hall. 


SEASON 1901-082. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


Mr. WILHELM GERICKE, Conduetor. 


AVITT. CONCERE 


SATURDAY, MARCH 15. AT 8. P 


Programme. 


GOLDMARK, OVERTURE to “Penthesilea.’’ op. 31. 
BENTHOVEN, SCENA and ARIA, “Ah! Perfidio.’”’ op. 6s. 


HANS KOESSLER. SYMPHONIC VARIATIONS. 
(First time. ) 


SONGS with PIANOFORTE. 
GRIEG, "IM KAHN.’’* 
R. STRAUSS, SERENADE. 
WEIT,, SPRING SONG. 
(Violin Obbligato by Mr. FRANZ KNEISEL.) 
SCHUMANN. ‘“WALDESGESPRACH.”’ 
Accompanist, Mr. ROMAYNE SIMMONS. 


BEETHOVEN, SYMPHONY in F major, No. 8. op. a3. 
Allegro vivace e con brio. 
Allegretto scherzando. 
Tempo di inenuetto. 
Allegro vivace. 


Soloist: 


Mme. NORDICA. 
The Piano is an Everett. 


There will be no Public Rehearsal and Concert next week. 


NOTE. The next Public Rehearsal will be held on Thursday Afternoon, March 27, to 
allow time to arrange the Stage for the Handel and Haydn Society's Concert on Good 
Friday Evening. 
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ucla yee) i pot» ents fed ‘ali Ron oh uveew eT aI revatic id p ction , 
_ ‘The programme for the eighteenth of the | nique. In ther group of songs Mr, 
present series of Symphony Concerts was | Nordica was far less happy in her in 
as follows: “ wr, He pretations. Here the dramatic airtion ohne 
Avia, Rh, Pengnesilea,”” op. 31........,Goldmark | havoc with rhythm and sentiment witha 

; ; Oo, op. 65....,...,.,..Beethoven | most utter lack of respect for their tru 


Symphonic Variations............ --H 
| (First time.) ans Koessler lied character. The “Spring Song ” by Q 


| Ones with Fiano: car Weil, is one of the most intolerahiv. 
eeeeereeeeeeees G leg commonplace songs ever sung at pet pages ¥. wh 
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SDPING BOME os ise svcd eschsccecees : Oscar Wei] | Phony concert; it was a hero r Mr 
Waldesgespaech Schumann ; Kneisel to play the violin obblinate nee 
In these same songs, however, Madama 
Nordica Showed inimitable mastery 96 rade 
technical problems of vocal art; that. 1 aie 
undeniable. Mr. Simmons accompanied wit; Ke 
overture, “Sakuntala.” The invention is ie bles and brilliancy. Be 
far less distinguished, there is not the same ' ain “eee Koessier, as the programme-bodk y 
subtlety of imagination or delicacy of por- pains ipsa tins dictionaries tell us, has} 
trayal. Yet ‘Penthesilea” is not without and peer foun th of ai tn positions, 
o me arly 
— of its own, the charming second every combination Pi compose in nearl a 
eme interweaving rhythmically between sides orohmeenal 0 Magi gpiets ihn be 

: 3 i works silat 

wood, wind and strings is a genuine in choral forms. These 8 op coi variate 
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| Mme. Nordica was the soloist. 
| Goldmark’s ‘‘Penthesilea’”” by no means 
holds its own in comparison with the earlier 
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combat between Penthesilea and Achilles 
leaves one positively breathless under stress 
of melodramatic tension; the curious sob- 


' bing sounds that clarinets and strings give 
out are vividly suggestive of hysterical re- | 


morse. On the contrary, there is much 
that is tedious, long-drawn-out and manu- 
factured in direct opposition to the most 


| ingenious and individual passages. There 


is much of the sonorously sensuous orches- 
tration that is characteristic of the best in 
Goldmark, high violins in octave with the 
horns, passages for full orchestra with an 


'opulent foundation of well-massed brass. 


Yet on the other hand, many passages 
seem ineffectively scored, dissonance seems 
to flouri#h to no purpose. Both from the 
point of view of instrumental color and of 
musical sentiment the end of the overture 
does not seem sufficiently sustained in tragic 
intensity. 

The opus number of the Beethoven aria 
is not indicative of its style. In order of 
composition, it is not the Fifth Symphony, 
as one might suppose, but the early piano 
Sonatas op. 2, the sonatas for piano and 
‘cello, op. 5, which are its immediate con- 
temporaries. Hence we find the evident 
absorption and assimilation of Mozart’s 
dramatic methods and technique of compo- 
sition side by side with those more than 


' casual glimpses of originality, even while 


Beethoven was frankly in the imitative 
stage. 

In Madame Nordica we have a singer of 
assured reputation, whose dramatic talent 
is incontestable. As interpreter of a con- 
cert aria. not a portion of any opera, is 
it necessary to leave individual imagination 


so out of account as to act out every senti- | 


ment of, the text; to frown, glare with rage, 
to stamp in order to drive home the mean- 


ing of the music? To be sure, it is a nice | 89/0 in the Tempo di Minuetto; 


point for discussion as to how far the per- 
sonality of the performer may enter legiti- 
mately into the musical effect, but it is 
difficult to view Madame Nordica’s impor- 
tation of “dramatic action’’ from the stage 


in any but an indefensible light. Musically 


, 


Brahms,” do not show Koessler’s talent in 
& markedly favorable light. The theme 


So 


hy 
7 


is not felicitously elegiac, neither do dou- 
ble-counterpoint, canon and double-fugue 
necessarily seem the only approptiate me-- 


lum of paying homage to the dead. As a 


' whole, the descriptive titles which Koessler 


has placed at the head of each variation 
detract rather than add to the artistic value 
of the work. It certainly shows a crude 
Imagination to 

th 


sible. te) keen apprecias 


- 


tion of the good example Brahms set to” 
young and ambitious composers the. con- | 


cluding fugue is uninspired, and the skilful 
combination of the fugue theme and that of. 


the “Friendship” variation does not mend 
matters. These variations are solidly or-. 
chestrated, but there is seldom much indi. 


viduality or distinction in tone-color, How- 


ever, the use of the brass and military drum _ 


in the funeral variation is noteworthy, anc 


there are several felicitous strokes of the | 
cymbal in the sixth variation. The work. 


manship of this composition is thorough 
and conscientious beyond dispute, but there. 
is little that is new or uplifting in manner 
of expression. ahi 

The Beethoven Symphony No. 8 was 
played with the precision and finish which 
characterize Mr. Gericke’s reading of classi- 
cal works. It was a relief to hear Mr. 
Debuchy make something of the bassoon 
it has been 
a snare to German players for many years, 
Equally delightful was the deceptive ease. 
with which Mr. Lebailly played those dan- 
serous passages for clarinet in the trio, ©” 
There will be no concert next week, The. 
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| SYMPHONY CONCERT. 
Yen , Wak th yo 
Koessler’s Variations Are Per- 
formed for the First Time, and 
Nordica Sings at the Eighteenth 


of the Series. : 


The 18th Symphony Concert, Mr. 
Gericke, conductor, was given last night 
at Symphony Hall. The program was 
as follows: 


Overture, ‘‘Penthesilea’’.....+.. 
Aria, ‘‘Ah! Perfido’’ 
Symphonic Variations 
(First time.) 

Songs with piano: 

a. **Im Kann’’ ..cccccccccvccsces 

b. Serenade........ Sed eeheeesseeteese R. & 

c. Spring Song 
—  G@, Waldesgespaecn ..sccreseeeseees Schumann 
Symphony No. 8..-.e-ceereevereeseses Beethoven 


| I was present at the Public Rehearsal 
on Friday afternoon, and impressions 
are based on that performance. 


Goldmark 
Beethoven 
Koessler 


Hans Koessler, who is now a teacher , 


and composer at Budapest, wrote this 
set of Symphonic Variations in memory 
of Johannes Brahms. He attempted to 
portray in music personal characterls- 
tics of the composer. Tschaikowsky, it 
is said, intended to make the variations 
in his Piano Trio illustrative of Nicho- 
las Rubinstein’s character, but he did 
mot give descriptive titles to these va- 


wrote inferior music. Koessler’s varia- 
tions, after one devoted to lamentation 
and one to the death and burial of the 
composer, are entitled “First Meeting 
in Hungary,” ‘“‘Brahms as _ Friend,” 
“Brahms as the Friend of Children,” 


“Brahms as Friend of Nature, and as 
Humorist.”” Why not ‘‘Brahms at the 


Caught in the Rain?’ The final varia- 
tion is entitled ‘“‘He Has Given Us an 
Example for Emulation.’’ Dear, dear; 


especially as Koessler indulges himself 


forthwith in a double fugue. As for 
the music itself, it sounds as though it 
had been written by an earnest and 
thoroughiy grounded musician in imita- 
tion of the less interesting music by 
Brahms. Koessler has’ succeeded in 
catching the boresome spirit of Brahms 
and making it his own. The music is 
for the most part respectably dismal, 
‘although the ‘First Meeting in Hun- 
ary warjation is not without imita- 


ive beauty. 


Goldmark's overture to Kleist’s “Pen- | 


thesiJea’”” has not been heard here, I 


believe, since 1889. The most successful 
ortions of the work are the _ sections | 
hat - picture ‘‘Love,” ‘“‘The Feast of 
Roses” and the lamentation over Achil- 
les when the abnormal Amazon comes 
te her senses and hears that she has 
torn with her hounds the body of the 
once loved hero. The music descriptive 
of her martial and wild character, her | 
mental rage, seems commonplace in. 
these days of hysterical thought and 


La P| rs a" nd ye it al has ve ; A YW: " 
ith being dangerously modern! ‘For! 
. fleeting. Massenet’s | 
“Te Cid” last Friday night seemed 
myer more old-fashioned than ‘Les 

guenots.”’ B, 

Nordica sang Beethoven’s scene and 
aria brilliantly and with great effect. 


The various emotions were finely con- 
‘trasted; there was a wealth of finesse; 
‘there was nobility of conception and 
expression; in a word, the performance 


was an admirable instance of lofty and 
sustained dramatic singing. In the 
group of songs she gave especial pleas- 
ure by her performance of Grieg’s ‘Im 
Kahn” and Schumann’s ‘Waldesges- 
praech.”’ The last named song was read 
with unusual and welcome intensity, 
with a touch, yes, more than a touch, 
of dramatic action, so that the song be- 
came a descriptive ballad, or a chamber- 
cantata. It was a powerful, impressive, 
legitimate performance, one that shows 
the fine appreciation this singer now 
has for the subtleties in art. Tren years 
ago she would not have dreamed of such 
possibilities in a song by Schumann. 
Mr. Kneisel played the violin obbligato 
to Oscar Weil’s song and Mr. Romayne 
Simmons played delightful piano accom- 


paniments. 
Philip Hale. 


“e*syMPHONY CONCERTS. 


Mme Nordica was the soloist at the 
18th rehearsal and concert of the Sym- 
phony season last week, The brilliant 
yoprano was in admirable voice and 
after singing a group of songs she had 
to respond to most demonstrative calls 
and was coaxed to ang an encore. Mme 
Nordica first sang eethoven’s aria, 
‘Ah! Perfido,’’ and in the recitative the 


riations. In tHis respect Koessler was jpassion of the denunciation displayed 


less wise, let alone the fact that he | 


the dramatic queues of the singer's 
voice to the fullest, the intensity of the 
sceng being interpreted with 4 breadth 
and armth of treatment which was 


‘heartily appreciated by her delighted 


auditors. She sang the tender aria with 


a fine contrasting pleading. her tones — 


being strong, pure and clear. 


The four songs were given with splen- | 
did effect. The volume of tone of. the! 


Beethoven number, with its brilliant ex- 


Tailor’s,” ‘‘Brahms Asleep,” “Brahms — ecution, became sweet and sympathetic 


as she sang the dainty “Im Kahn’’ of 
Grieg. She followed with Richard 
Streuss’ ‘‘Serenade,”’ Weil’s ‘Spring 
Song’’ and the ‘“Waldesgesprach’”’ of 
Schumann, Mr Kneisel playing the vio- 
lin obligato to the first song. These se- 
lections were so widely different from 
the character of the Beethoven aria 
that the versatility of the singer’s art 
was most vividly shown, and at the 
ciose she was obliged to return to the 
platform six times to acknowledge the 
great applause, which did not subside 
until she: smiled and went to the piano 
to sing once more. Mr Romayne Sim- 
mons accompanied with care and intel- 
ligence, and of Mr Kneisel it is only 
necessary to say, that Mme Nordica in- 
sisted that he share. the demonstration 
after the “Spring Song”’ with her. 

The novelty was the Koessler composi- 
tion dedicated to Brahms. In music 
the composer pays his tribute to the 
master by attempting to portray his 
characteristics in tone ictures. The 
several chapters show the death and 
burial of Brahms, the lamentation over 
the sad event, and the several sides to 
his nature, such as his love for children 
his fondness for nature and love of 


| programme that was interesting enough }: 
if not as great as some that have pre- 
| ceded it: The appearance of Mrne. Nor- 
| dica, too, was a matter of satisfaction, 
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a ae ee | musical description of Brahms in the 
THE SYMPHONY CONCERT. 
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various capacities of friend. a . 
children, lover of nature, humoniee aa 
ideal leader. According to Koessler’s 


isnstadeanspoessiclirnbian 
| An Interesting Programme—Nordica, | music, Brahms must have been a rath- 


er ponderous and € 
the Soloist—A Beethoven Sympho- | without any Socheeantaae crininniea aa 


a Ncgguen 
. his ideas. We refuse to accept Koes- 


The faithful ones who gathere » Lf Roe S SARA ORS Oe ee ; 

7 a ee a le rthy of the great 

Symphonic shrine were rewarded by a ) egg sedeaee tee pst! 8 Srehma i 
just at present ead to speak fo 
nimself, we prefer to judge him by nis 

own werks, such, as for instance, the 

noble fourth symphony played last 

both to lovers of good music and to warm 


those who think a concert incomplete Aft : 
ies ctters no famous soloist for them the pili gpm ‘hy rey! been dismissed to 
é L. Beer lB hag - Shades, Nordica reap- 
Goldmark’s “Overture to Penthesilea,” | oan o smiling possession of gener- 
mnpatss though it is, still possesses its | ,., mig apoio and floral tributes. Her 
ee share of glory and combat, and | st ialag Songs, with piano accompani- 
seernan “SM exces’ hegisinings for the. atc alin psi Sens ~ were 
asion. story affords excellent | por ¢ Symphonic standard, but 
material for musical treatment, and its | nnd clear enunciation and flexibility of 
contrasted episodes. froma; work that | exPression made them thoroughly, Wal 
‘ “ . ‘ . m e ; v a » ce av > m 9? 
silea, the andthe eeekaie “kano at smooth sailing, Richard Strauss’ “Sand 
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ray. She is followed by a host of war- | ee a as the songs of the 
ee Meer that carry everything by eoriiig Wome” Rapa Oscar, Weil's 
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where the clarinets 
her by con She the Weant of hoake ron judiciously placed In the intermigs 
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wind instruments to take part. But the 

SSettent of Achilles possesses her, and | nitited senaetine iat a lps nary 
soa nsig ‘4 oy th again to capture her | gth) by a composer Palla, Reeth Si 
vebrennived. cachae phigh Ses pe i Long research has established the Sau 
isere, and this. time. the rey "te that Peslhoves lived in the prehistoric 
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far: oo Sess telegraphed the heme office] those of today. It has a clear a finite | 
ia reenforcements. A band of kettle-| form, many ‘well-marked ther ae 
ms is hurried to the front, arriving] often keeps to the wame k a a and 
hate eget and Achilles, fighting] of measures at a time. ey for dozens 
SETESk Ld hick. AM eine |. eee infer that this argues 
horne off bye battall is body being! 2 low degree of intelligence on the part 
ny a yoy oy alion of ’cellos, with| of the aborigires of its period, but the 
oun: ch dt ial -antiquaries have established the fact as 

ee oe seer beyond doubt that many works of that 
Nordica’s singing of “Ah Perfido” was| remote epoch were in the same form, 
a thing of beauty and a joy forever. At} and_that this particular plece was re- 


| the opening phrase of the recitative, a| Sarded as an excellent example of musi-— 


faint trace of effort seemed present in| cal gayety, happiness and good spirits. _ 
her tones, but it varished almost in-. Arthur Elson. » 
stantly, and her voice rang out with the_ | 
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that repressive left hand. The poor brass player | k 
had to swallow his own smoke, so to speak, and 

as consumption threatened he came to this city, 

where he blatteth as he listeth. 
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Mme. Nordica’s | eappearance | 
Is Greeted with Enthusiasm. | 
Hereke. Mele §60b9P 2 


She Sings Beethoven's “Ah Perfido” 
Splendidly, and Adds Light Songs 
—Symphonic Variations Played 
by the Orchestra—Programme for 


the Next Concert. — 
E should say at the outset 
that this necessarily brief 
‘review of the 18th Sym- 
phony programme is based. 
upon the Friday after- 
noon performance. 
“ee As was anticipated, the 
chief feature, at least so far as the gen- 
eral public was concerned, was the re- 
appearance of Mme. Nordica, who is 
to be heard only in the concert room 
this season. She was most cordially re- 
ceived and recalled enthusiastically 
again and again. 
‘She made her entrance in Beethoven’s 
great special scene, ‘“‘Ah Perfido,”’ which 
our,’ prefatory note (made with some 
haste under much operatic pressure) 
compounded with Fidelio’s scene, .‘‘Ab- 
schenlicher’’—perhaps because the open- 
ing bars of the two recitatives have 
some likeness in shape and spirit. This 


she rendered nobly, the long recitative | 


being insistent and imperative, but with- 
out the roughness too common to Wag- 
ner declaimers, and ‘the pleading aria 
having a deep but by no means lachry- 
mose pathos. | 

Later on she sang, to an-excellent 
pianoforte accompaniment by Mr. ‘Ro- 
mayne Simmons, Grieg’s ‘Im Kahn,” 
Richard Strauss’ ‘‘Serenade,’’ Weil’s 
“Spring Song’’ and Schumann's ‘“Wald- 
esgesprach,” differentiating them clear- 


ly, making some quaint effects in the 

last, and having in the third a dainty 

obligato from Mr. Kneisel’s violin. 
Goldmark’s ‘'Penthesilea’’ ,.overture, 


which Mr. 


— 


Gericke has had in hand for | 
A tuba player in the Boston Orchestra returned 


rdly misplay even if it tried,.was the 
cheerful conclusion. 

The set of symphonic variations by 
Hans Koessler was a puzzler. Dedi- 
cated by him as a whole. “To. the 


| Manes of Johannes Brahms,” each va- 


riation has a special intent and a par- 


| ticular inscription, these reading thus: 


‘“Tamentation on the one doomed to 
death,’’ “The death and burial of the 
master,’”’ ‘‘First meeting in Hungary,’’ 
“Brahms as Friend,’’ ‘‘Brahms as the 
friend of children,” ‘‘Brahms as friend 


'of nature and.as humorist” and “He 


has given us an example for emulation.”’ 


To trace and understand the ‘course. 


of symphonic variations is beyond the. 
skill of any but the trained musician, 
and at the same time to try to apply. 
transcendentalism, is for the average 
musically disposed person to affront the 
impossible. Whoever was content to ig- 
nore the academic principles of develop- 
ment and the interpretative suggestions, 
and to regard the composition merely 
as a sequence of tone studies, may have 


derived some abstract pleasure from | 


his hearing, as there is considerable va- 
riety in the scoring, diversity of move- 
ment, and the lighter variations are 
cheered and emphasized by drums and 


| eymbals. 


We cannot help saying as we think— 
that such compositions may be appro- 
priate and acceptable enough for au- 
diences in which the professional and 
student elements are numerically strong, 
but they are distinctly caviar to the 
taste and unsuited to the condition of 
such a company as frequents the Bos- 
ton concerts. These were heard patient- 
lv by all, and mildly applauded by a 
kindly minority. 

The next concert comes a fortnight 
hence, and the rehearsal will be on 
Thursday, that preparations may_ be 
made for the Good Friday oratorio. The 
programme announced: 

Overture, ‘‘Medea’’ Cherubini 
Concerto for pianoforte Grieg 
‘‘Good Friday Spell,’’ from ‘‘Parsifal’’. Wagner 
Symphony No. 3, in C minor, with organ. 
Saint-Saens 
Mr. Wallace Goodrich at the organ. 
Soloist, Miss Augusta Cottlow, 


ne te et A ee a i le 


to New York last month, giving as a reason for 
his resignation that he would have perished of lung 
trouble if he had remained. Every time he took a 
full breath Mr. Gericke eyed him and put forth 


that repressive left hand. 


The poor brass player 


had to swallow his own smoke, so to speak, and 
as consumption threatened he came to this city, 
where he blatteth as he listeth. 
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| Of the audience. 
| might well venture a concert or two here 
, without any assistance, such as it gives 
| five or six times a year at home. 
| its “soloists’’ this: winter have received | 


' ment. 
(in the band of the> Metropolitan 
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SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA CLOSES Its | House; but when it plays from eight to ten” 
NEW YORK SEASON , t 


| j 
A Boston Notion’s Prominence in the 
Metropolis—Last of the Lyceum—Final 


Curtain Fell Saturday Night—Doings at © 


the Final Performance | ar 


[Regular Correspondence of the Transcript] 


New York, March 23. 


On Saturday afternoon in Carnegie Iall 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra completed | 


its series of cancerts here for the winter. 
For sixteen years now the band has been 
playing more or less regularly in New 
York until its concerts have become an 
established part of the music that the 
town hears gladly. The’ number of con- 
certs has gradually risen to ten—two more 
than the local Philharmonic Society an- 
nually gives, while larger and larger au- 
dience rooms have become necessary ‘to 
contain the listeners. It was a little com- 
pany that used to gather to hear the band 
in Steinway and in Chickering halls in com- 
parison with the audiences that now twice 
a& month nearly fill Carnegie Hall. And 
they come—established patrons—not to hear 
the chance Singer or virtuoso who is as- 
Sisting the orchestra for the day, but the 
orchestra itself. Only the appearance of 
such a one as Mr. Paderewski much in- 
creases the numbers or changes the aspect 
By this time the band 


Few of 


warmer applause than that which recalled 


Mr. Gericke at the end of the final con- | 


certs on Thursday and Saturday, and he 


' is not a man personally to stir his hearers 
as Mr. Nikisch, half as man, half as con-— 


ductor, used to move little groups .iof 
somewhat neurotic admirers. Musical cir- 
cles, so-called, still speak of the men in 


| the orchestra in mass and as individuals, 


with a& respect that they do not 
five to any players upon stringed and wind 
instruments of their own town. Final and 
best tribute of all, men go, and in num- 
bers, to the Boston Orchestra’s concerts. 
The band’s 
unique. It is the one orchestra that this 
town hears, the members of which are all 
chosen and expert men, in some cases real 


| aga and which takes time for rehear- 
sals. 


The Philharmonic Society is cum- 
bered with dead and dying wood among its 


ficient rehearsals, and is hampered by out- 
worn traditions and methods of govern- 
There is excellent artistic material, 
oe RMS Rae Of Opera 


Q " 


position in New York is. 


| cision, 


nowhere else. 


’ times a week in actual performances as 


has this winter, there has been little o i 


portunity and less spirits for rehearsals, 
The wonder is that such an overworke¢ 


band achieves as much and achieves it as 


3 


- 


often as does it. . 


Thus, it is only to the Boston men that 
_New York may look for the finer qualities” 
| of orchestral playing—almost unfailing pre-) 
finesse and 


clearness, suppleness, 
Symmetry, beauty of tone in every instru- 


- ment and group of instruments, the keenest 
Sense and the loveliest indication of tonal 


shadings. Behind the sensuous beauty of 
it all lie warm imagination and quick, true 
musical insight. Mr. Paur, seemingly by 


Society up to a fire, a breadth, a sweep 
that Mr. Gericke can not or will not attain; 
but these more dramatic qualities only 


cover for the moment and in ultra modern 


| pure force of will, can flog the Philharmonic . 


compositions many musical shortcomings. — 


Besides, all the finer qualities of the Bos- 
ton band are at their bést in music that 


only at its concerts New York hears really 
It has come to depend upon the 


played. 
Boston men for the music of Beethoven, 


Schumann, Schubert. and Brahms, of the. 


classic and the pseudo-elassic composers 
generally, and of the moderate romantics, 
so to say, before Wagner and the Russians 
and Richard Strauss came. 
As such 


Therein, too,” 
it finds Mr. Gericke at his best. 
things go in New York, he and his men 


' 
) 
! 
! 


have played Beethoven, Brahms, Schumann | 
and Schubert to us this winter, with golden | 


beauty. 

Yet in ultra dramatic, romantic and con- 
temporary miusic the Boston orchestra gives 
its audiences something that it can find 
In such work it may fall 
below Mr. Paur and his band in dramatic 


exuberance, poignancy of contrast, emo- | 


tional force and glow. But the iistener in 


New York never quite knows what fs really — 


in Tschaikowsky’s ‘Pathetic’ 
for example, or Richard Strauss’s 
Heldenleben’’ 

has played it. 
harmonic Society may give us its emotional] 
content and its larger moods, but only Mr, | 


‘*Hin 
until the Boston orchestra 


Gericke and his band really open to us its - 
musical content, structure and proportion, — 
and its intimate and significant details. | 
There have been regrets that the same | 
compositions now and then appeared on the | 


programmes of both the Boston orchestra. 


and the Philhramonic Society in the same , 


winter. There is so much orchestral mu-- 
sic worth the hearing that we do not heat 
at all, or too seldom, jhere in New York, 


. 
- 
~ 


members, is unable or unwilling to have sut. | that it might be better in theory to avoid’ 


two bands almost justify it. 


ee ee ee ee! —2 
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Mr. Paur and the Phil-- 


Symphony, | 
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Programme announced: 


. By ois es eo 
PB pee OREO. 66 oii hwo ta sine 0 .G 
* from ‘‘Parsifal’’. 


t's ne = it en me, re Sse 3 in ‘C minor, 


“Mr: Wallace Goodrich at: the bees ami 
reise Soloist, ‘ities Augusta: Cottlow, vaget 


A tuba player in the Boston Orchestra returned 
to New York last month, giving as a reason for 
his resignation that he would have perished of lung 
trouble if he had remained. Every time he took a 
full breath Mr. Gericke eyed him and put forth 
that repressive left hand. The poor brass player 
had to swallow his own smoke, so to speak, and 
as consumption threatened he came to this city, 
where he blatteth as he listeth. 


to the conditio | | Ore hestra itself, Only the eppeararice of 


Such @ one as Mr. Paderewski much in- = 
a 3e8 the numbers or changes the aspect. 
p's ar peeing By this time the band. 
‘night well venture a concert oy two here 
thout | any Assistance, such as it gives. 

ye or six times a year at home. ‘Few of © 

t * Ngolotsts"* this: winter ‘have received | 
armer applause than that. ‘ which recalled | 
éricke at the end of the final, con- 
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Sa ‘personally to stir his hearers’ | 
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ductor ~ move. little groups lof | 
“poriewhat peurotic admirers. Musical cir- | 
cles,s0-dalled, still speak of the men in | 
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Mme. Nordica’s Reappearance | 


Is Greeted with Enthusiasm. 
Herald. 


by the Orchestra—Programme for 
the Next Concert. 
E should say at the outset 


that this necessarily brief 
‘review of the 18th Sym- 


phony programme is based 


upon the Friday after- 
noon performance. 

pros As was anticipated, the 
_ Chief feature, at least so far as the gen- 
eral public was concerned, was the re- 
“appearance of Mme. Nordica, who is 
to be heard only in the concert room 
this season. She was most cordially re- 
ceived and recalled enthusiastically 
again and again. 

She made her entrance in Beethoven’s 
great special scene, ‘‘Ah Perfido,’’ which 
our, prefatory note (made with some 
haste under much operatic pressure) 
compounded with Fidelio’s scene, .‘‘Ab- 
schenlicher’’—perhaps because the open- 
ing bars of the two recitatives have 
some likeness in shape and spirit. This 


she rendered nobly, the long recitative 


being insistent and imperative, but with- 
out the roughness too common to Wag- 
ner declaimers, and«the pleading aria 
having a deep but. by no means lachry- 
mose pathos. 

Later on she sang, to an excellent 
pianoforte accompaniment by Mr. ‘Ro- 
mayne Simmons, Grieg’s ‘Im Kahn,” 
Richard Strauss’ ‘‘Serenade,’’ Weil’s 
“Spring Song’’ and Schumann’s ‘‘Wald- 
esgesprach,”’’ differentiating them clear- 


ly, making some quaint effects in the 

last, and having in the third a dainty 

obligato from Mr.’ Kneisel’s violin. 
Goldmark’s ‘‘Penthesilea’’ , overture, 


which Mr. Gericke has had in hand for | 


a 


“‘progt ding, 
pats S vhich: a 
} hard y misplay even if it tried, ‘was the 


WA de. 16.t9P2- | 


She Sings Beethoven's “Ah Perfido” | 
Splendidly, and Adds Light Songs | 
—Symphonic Variations Played | 


| ticular 


oston Maeno ‘could 


cheerful conclusion. 

The set of symphonic variations by 
Hans Koessler was yi uzzler.. Dedi- 
cated by him as a ole. “To. the 
Manes of Johannes Brahms,” each va- 
riation has a special intent and a par- 
inscription, these reading thus: 
‘‘Lamentation on the one doomed to 
death,’’ “‘The death and burial of the 
master,’ ‘‘First meeting in Hungary,”’ 
‘Brahms as Friend,’’ ‘‘Brahms as the 
friend of children,’”’ ‘‘Brahms as friend 
of nature and.as humorist’’ and ‘He 


i 
has given us an example for emulation.”’ 


To trace and understand the ‘courss 


of symphonic variations is beyond the. 


skill of any but the trained musician, 
and at the same time to try to apply. 
transcendentalism, is for the average 
musically disposed person to affront the 
impossible. Whoever was content to ig- 
nore the academic principles of develop- 
ment and the interpretative suggestions, 
and to regard the composition merely 


- sym- ” 


; 


as a sequence of tone studies, may have | 
derived some abstract pleasure from | 


his hearing, as there is considerable va- 


riety in the scoring, diversity of move- 
ment, and tne lighter variations are 
cheered and emphasized by drums and 


| eymbals. 


We cannot help saying as we think— 


that such compositions may be appro- | 


priate and acceptable enough for au- 
diences in which the professional and 
student elements are numerically strong, 
but they are distinctly caviar to the 
taste and unsuited to the condition of 
such a company as frequents the Bos- 
ton concerts. These were heard patient- 
lv by all, and mildly applauded by a 
kindly minority. 

The next concert comes a fortnight 
hence, and the rehearsal will be on 
Thursday, that preparations may be 
made for the Good Friday oratorio. The 
programme announced: 


Overture, ‘‘Medea’’ Cherubini 
Concerto for pianoforte Grieg 
‘*Good Friday Spell,’’ from ‘‘Parsifal’’. Wagner 
Symphony No. 3, in C minor, with organ. 
Saint-Saens 
Mr. Wallace Goodrich at the organ. 
Soloist, Miss Augusta Cottlow, 


a ee ee 8 ee ee ee 


A tuba player in the Boston Orchestra returned 
to New York last month, giving as a reason for 
his resignation that he would have perished of lung 
trouble if he had remained. Every time he took a 


full breath Mr. Gericke 
that repressive left hand. 


eyed him and put forth 


The poor brass player 


had to swallow his own smoke, so to speak, and 
as consumption threatened he came to this city, 
where he blatteth as he listeth. 
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| of the audience. 


, without any assistance, 
five or six times a year at home. 
' its ‘“‘soloists’’ 


unique. 


 virtuosi, 


' ment. 
in the band of the> Metropolitan Opera 


irabire ORCHESTRA cLosEs 1 ITs $ 


NEW YORK SEASON 


: ! 
A Boston Notion’s Prominence in the | 
Metropolis—Last of the Lyceum—Final 
Curtain Fell Saturday Night—Doings at © 


nes 


[Regular Correspondence of the Transcript] 


the Final Performance 


New York, March 23. 
On Saturday afternoon in Carnegie ITiall 


the Boston Symphony Orchestra completed 


its series of cancerts here for the winter. 
For sixteen years now the band has been 
playing more or less regularly in New 
York until its concerts have become an 
established part of the music that the 
town hears gladly. The’ number of con- 
certs has gradually risen to ten—two more 
than the local Philharmonic Society an- 
nually gives, while larger and larger au- 
dience rooms have become necessary ‘to 
contain the listeners. t was a little com- 
pany that used to gather to hear the band 
in Steinway and in Chickering halls in com- 
parison with the audiences that now twice 
a month nearly fill Carnegie Hall. And 
they come—established patrons—not to hea 
the chance singer or virtuoso who is as- 
sisting the orchestra for the day, but the 
orchestra itself. Only the appearance of 
such a one as Mr. Paderewski much in- 
creases the numbers or changes the aspect 
By this time the band 
might well venture a concert or two here 
such 


this winter have 
warmer applause than that which recalled 


Mr. Gericke at the end of the final con- | 


certs on Thursday and Saturday, and he 
is not a man personally to stir his ‘hearers 


as Mr. Nikisch, half as man, half as con- 
little groups .iof | 


ductor, used to move 
somewhat neurotic admirers. Musical cir- 
cles, so-called, still speak of the men in 


_the orchestra in mass and as individuals, 


with a respect that they do not 
give to any players upon stringed and wind 
instruments of their own town. Final and 
best tribute of all, men go, and in num- 
bers, to the Boston Orchestra’s concerts. 
The band’s position in New York is 
It is the one orchestra that this 
town hears, the members of which are all 
chosen and expert men, in some cases real 
and which takes time for rehear- 
sals. The Philharmonic Society is cum- 
bered with dead and dying wood among its 
members, is unable or unwilling to have suf. 
ficient rehearsals, and is hampered by out- 
worn traditions and methods of govern- 
There is excellent artistic material, 


' cision, 


it finds Mr. Gericke at his best. 


as it gives | 
Few of | 
received | 


House; but when it plays from eight to tent 


times a week in actual performances as it 
has this winter, there has been little op-/ 
portunity and less spirits for rehearsals, 
The wonder is that such an overworked” 
band achieves as much and achieves it es: 
often as does it. 

Thus, it is only to the Boston men that 


' New York may look for the finer qualities: 


of orchestral playing—almost unfailing pre- 
clearness, suppleness, finesse and. 
symmetry, beauty of tone in every instru- 


- ment and group of instruments, the keenest 
sense and the loveliest indication of tonal 


shadings. Behind the sensuous beauty of 


| it all lie warm imagination and quick, true. 


musical insight. Mr. Paur, seemingly by 
pure force of will, can flog the Philharmonic » 
Society up to a fire, a breadth, a sweep 
that Mr. Gericke can not or will not attain; 
but these more dramatic qualities only 
cover for the moment and in ultra modern. 
compositions many musical shortcomings. | 
Besides, all the finer qualities of the Bos- 
ton band are at their bést in music that. | 
only at its concerts New York hears really 
played. It has come to depend upon the 
Boston men for the music of Beethoven, 
Schumann, Schubert and Brahms,..of the 
classic and the pseudo-elassic composers. 
generally, and of the moderate romantics, 
so to say, before Wagner and the Russians 
and Richard Strauss came. Therein, too,” 
As such 


Le ee ee ee 


things go in New York, he and his men 
have played Beethoven, Brahms, Schumann — 
and Schubert to us this winter, with golden 


beauty. 

Yet in ultra dramatic, romantic and con- 
temporary music the Boston orchestra gives 
its audiences something that it can find 
nowhere else. In such work it may fall 


‘below Mr. Paur and his band in dramatie¢ 
poignancy of contrast, emo- | 


exuberance, 
tional force and glow. But the iistener in 
New York never quite knows what is really 
in Tschaikowsky’s ‘‘Pathetic’? Symphony, 
for example, or Richard Strauss’s “Hin — 
Heldenleben’’ until the Boston orchestra 
has played it. Mr. Paur and the Phil-. 
harmonic Society may give us its emotional 
content and its larger moods, but only Mr. 
Gericke and his band really open to us its” 
musical content, structure and proportion, 

and its intimate and significant details. | 
There have been regrets that the same | 
compositions now and then appeared on the 4 
programmes of both the Boston orchestra . 1 
and the Philhramonic Society in the same 

winter. There is so much orchestral mu- | 
sic worth the hearing that we do not hear 

at all, or too seldom, here in New York, 


| that it might be better in theory to avoid ° 


this duplication. In fact the differences in 
the point of view and temperament of the 
tdo conductors and in the quality of the 
two bands almost justify it. 
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SEASON 1901-02 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


Mr. WILHELM GERICKE, Conduetor. 


AIX. GONCERYT. 


SATURDAY, MARCH 29, AT 8, P. M. 


Programme. 


CHERUBINI, OVERTURE to ‘‘Medea.”’ 


GRIKG, CONCERTO in A minor for PIANOFORTE and 
ORCHESTRA, op. 16. 
. Allegro molto moderato. 
. Adagio. 
. Allegro moderato molto e marcato. 


AuGusTA COTTLOW. 
WAGNER, “GOOD FRIDAY SPELL,”’ from ‘‘Parsifal.’’ 


SAINT-SAENS, | SYMPHONY in C minor, No. 3, op. 78. 
. Adagio. — Allegro moderato. — Poco adagio. 
. Allegro moderato. — Presto. — Maestoso. — Allegro 
Mr. J. WALLACE GOODRICH, Organist. 


Soloist: 


Miss HUGUSTA COTTLOW. 


The Piano is an Everett. 





ae... 
ON , te ie | some of theirs, in fact the orchestra a 
oh . | _ fj tion seemed light abt the ae ebay 
work that followed, and would sounc " 
Miss: Augusta Cottlow, the Pianist, quite conservative beside ‘““Heldenleben,” 
Wins Something of a Triumph— | but every orchestral touch fits pat to 
, Yu 66 a, 99 its thought or motif, and every mecas+ 
arewnet's SGoed EaAGey Spork ure has Soavasnine important to say. 
The concert began with Cherubini’s: And we thank Mr. Gericke and his or-— 
everture to “Medea,” a clear and intelli- chestra for the manner in which it was_ 
gible work, the colors of Which do not played; it was a gréat performance. _ Hi): 
fade in spite of all that modern orches- | . The concert ended with St. Saens C 
tral reformers have done Since its time. | Minor Symphony, heard here last season, 
After this short number there came a Such a work deserves a second hearing 
new pianist, Miss Augusta Cottlow, with | for it is one of the masterpieces of the 
Grieg’s A minor concerto. Grieg is oné French orchestral repertoire. We still 
of the worthiest of the moderns; he is consider St. Saens the greatest living 
doing for Scandinavia what Smetana | french composer for orchestra, and, - 
did for Bohemia, he is teaching the with Berlioz, the highest point of Gallic 
world the value of the folk-music of | orchestration of any epoch. But there 
his country, Such nationalisia in mu- | is considerable leaven in the French 
Sic is the saving Salt of these modern | meal at present and the supremacy may 
days; Tschaikowski, Dvorak, Grie%. | not remain long uncontested. One may 
Smetana, and a few others, have given watch Vincent D’Indy, for example, and 
new life-blood to instrumental music of there are many young Paris Conserva- 
recent times by transfusing into its torists who delve so deeply into Wag- 
veins some of the vigor cf the melodies nerian scores that they are bound to 
of the people. Gade once had the chance dig up something in the near future, and 
to do this for Scandinavia, but falied to | very possibly without becoming copy- 
see his opportunity, Grieg has prceved | ists in any degree. 
loyal to his trust. | The performance of the work was even 
Miss Cottlow made more than a favor- more effective than a year ago, Mr, 
able impression,—she won something Goodrich making the organ tell effective- 
akin to a triumph, and this, too, under | ly in the climax and even the catchy 
some difficulties. Apart from the fact. syncopations (what wonderful pizzica- 
_that one wanted more fullness of tone in / to effects those are!) being executed as 
the massive parts of the work there was | if on a single instrument. 
nothing to criticise in the performanée. " Louis C. Elgon. 
it was full of dash and enthusiasm, and 
the enthusiasm of the young artist be- 
came the work well. 
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Symphony Hall: Symphony Concert 
We consider the Adagio the finest The programme of the nineteenth Sym- 
movement; it begins with the ros 10 Phony concert was as follows: t yeu? ‘ 


melancholy of the rorth, but grows to Cherubini: Overture to ‘‘Medca.’”? * snus o\ 2 oe 
a majestic climax, in which the chord- Grieg: Concerto in A Minor for Pianoforte and 
work of the artist wes most commenda- Orchestra, op. 16. 

ble. The finale has some strong con- | Wagner: ‘'Good Friday Spell,’’ from ‘‘Parsifal.’’ 


oy signs ae % ; , | Saint-Saéns: Symphony in C minor, No. 3, op. 78. 
trasts and one can eal the hearty Mr. J. Wallace Goodrich, organist 


preps of the genta SE agabad mie er Soloist—Miss Augusta Cottlow. 
e Spring-Tanz in its assures, Ss 
Cottlow was recalled three times with This was a concert that gave much real 
spontaneous enthusiasm by the audi- | Pleasure but which needs little comment, — 
ence, she is a pupil of Ferruccio Bu- | One must be grateful for rehearing in a 
soni, once a teacher at the New England | year’s time the Saint-Siens symphony, 
Conservatory in this city, now one of which was played for the first time last 
the leading pianists of the world; she ! winter. It secms a vague, incoherent work, | 
has more of abandon ard emotion than . with an irritating way of stopping in the 
we find in her great master. middle, one finds one’s self constantly won- 
After the concerto came Wagner “dering why it does not get on. From the 
Good Friday Spell,’ one day late. 't first theme, furthermore, which irresistibly 
this number is not to be heard in Bay- “suggests Schubert’s “Unfinished” sym- 
reuth itself, the next best thing is to re “tt al s sounds like ‘somethin 
eliminate the stage setting and give it PMOeny,, ways - | 8B 
else. As a mass of color, however, it is 


s -oncert number. The action 
| rn Haid paraphrase of the meeting of ®@ delight to listen to, for rarely does one 
the Saviour and Mary Magdalen, which ¢find so full a score in which each instru- 


would seem most irreverent if seen in Ment and each combination {is made to 
any theatre or opera*house. The taking serve a distinct purpose. Rather common- 
off of the armor of Parsifal, his ap- |place in itself, the slow episode, where the 
pearance in long white robe, the bath- | Strings sing, accompanied only by the or-. 
ing of his feet and the wiping . dept gan, is exquisite in its tonal color, and at’ 
with Kundry’s hair,—these and other the end of the second movement there is 
Sacred touches can be safely left either 4 elimax that comes solely from the sonor- 
to Payreuth or to the y mialhagy Somat or, ity of the noise. The work is clever rather 

Strauss, St. Saens, cia) ae ky than great. Splendidly played, Mr. Good- 
ova the bah al amr hie Brad ge Phenk when rich doing beautiful work at the or , the. 
asd 0 Sh arg ; : Oot ae 
thought of in connection with such a S¥YMphony aroused enthusiasm. | 
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ge oz" ~ @ilegros, but through ‘the p rea hae tt 
bra Sh isyscea a eae ewe 6 MUNG Es: | Glenna of whose ada o the fulness of 
Sarees recite: = Hiatt hb O19 | anenoly Mrcatee ee eoandinavian mel- 
(h. Seap. Imoreasion. "AS Zor, the rigs ok: | Meee SEneIAGe PANTS pt the Ciflag con. | Saint-Saens Orgun Symphony Is | Pours apace Mes ABeDaS, Cotelow, a 
‘certo, it did not go well. Except for th@ | Gerto, which icall for masculine strength. ae : p ly Paned tame aren ure, serious- 
lovely adagio, this concerto, strangely || aithough net fully equal ‘to the de- || the Piece de Resistance. _|| est mein, who comes trom Chicago, was 
‘enough, sounds better without the orches- |! mands of the fortissimo passages, she | | kindly greeted and accepted into sincere 
tra, for the instrumentation a ped = ey gm displayed a power wba _ Sr iowt | Cha te slay at © Fea on. in 1878. she 
nimént is thick and turgid. ere ar for in a woman seemingly of such 8 | » and was 
mek quite distinct ways of playing this || physical proportions. She played with- Solo Number from Grieg Played om | heard in some pubile way at 5. 
concerto. Grieg himself takes it dreamily, || out undue display of exertion, and her 
lyrically, with only a few moments of pas- || finger work: was smooth, certain and as 


The was 
the Pianoforte by a Young Wo- taught at home, went abroad and stud- 

sion by way of contrast. lLeschetizki, on || facile as one could wish to hear. In the 

the other hand, makes it from’ the first || most rapid passages her tones were 


| 
| 
ied with Busoni, who is not only a great 
| man from Chicago—This Is Her | technician and executant, but a tread 
| rig } man, an original composer and an en- 
| | rst Appearance at a Boston | thusiast. She has played in some foreign 
| 
chords big and dramatic, and yet with || clear and showed no slurring of notes, | 
many Daareselil quiet interludes. Miss | her chord runs and arpeggios were ad- | chance at & aymph HH 
. : 2 C ony. er a 
Cottlow fell between these two stools. Be- | pedal was generally effective, although | _ one to create much enthusiasm or }| Vary catisfactory: fos, while avin was 
ginning quietly, she was soon boisterous, |) rather too liberal at times and obscur- ||| Sir much interest beyond that caused by | simple style, it was adequate in under- 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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“and did not sound hard, while the perfect | .04... 
‘and did not sound hard, while | cate’ 
x ° . e, 


’ 
A 
wr, 


“playing of the “Good Friday Spell” made 


} 


ear to Boston as the Worcester festi- 


irabl: uted. and her use of the Last night’s Symphony concert was } Val, but has waited until now for her 
mirably exec : 


Performance. pitals, and two years ago got as 
and, in fact, congh ease to nee ep anger | Re ene oe Were oe oee. tne oes ae pty" age of the | standing, taste, brightnessand strength. 
conviction as to how she mean | : rable orchestra, er the Saint-Saens organ | 

'allegro of the first part were nota The opening bars, a broade : 
work. She made her melodies sing, but symphony has gratified curiosity and } scent in octaves, were preposseteine 


; examples of rapid and correct fingering, 
she rarely phrased well;'her tone, while || and in the third part the more ‘‘de- had its measure taken, so to speak, one | because they were decided, firm and 
finds little in it to engage regard and 7 S0lid, but not clamorous of attention 


te siven 
not hard, had little variety; her technique || liberate” score for the soloist was & 
: and sense of : 
was careless and without brilliancy. Dis- with splendid authority scarcely to insure permanent respect. Hell very, Bhente she ani on aban | 


might be called ‘‘coldly classic’ in the 
instrumentation, technical mastery of | and infusing both sense and sensibility | 


played with a true poetical feeling that }| go rto that it has never been a 
proved she has talent. Four years ago Miss || favorite with pianists, but desp the band and clever combinations of | into her reading. The concerto has very 
new colors and values in tone. But, } f¢w virtuoso passages, but its most brill- 


Cottlow played this concerto with the Phil- | Many uninteresting moments Miss Cott- 
when all is said and done, it remains i@nt portions have this in common with 


low’s performance was received with 

ar hestra in Berlin; she played it ‘ e close the | 

harmonic Orchestra 19 warm appreciation, and at th a work which was so written, not be. , Many pages of Chopin, in that they 
cause there were in the composer’s mind } S¢em to be integral parts of the phrases 


better on Saturday, but there is still room | young artist was recalled many eerie 
for a vast improvement before ghe is ready | a deserved tribute to her abilities, 7 and heart matters which he could not | With which they are incorporated: and 
express in old ways, as was often the  "ecessary to their symmetry. Miss Cot- 


| profession. The orchestral part was up | | 
she were wise she would spend two years | 4, the usual standard, although rathe | || and other musical pocte ana’ paene’ at their value and set them clearly 
and is today the case with Richard OUt: she had sufficient grace and levity 


pe, a capable master, and by then her overpow oring in volume at times for | 
really exceptional talent would come by its | the soloist. Cherubini 
pew On Saturday she was heartily ap- The orchestra played the the 
| 
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Strauss, and has sometimes been, also, to infuse lightness into the less positive 
overture in a sympathetic manner, | with Saint-Saens himself, but it ap- , Pages, and the suMicient, sithoush ay 
plauded, being recalled three times. barbaric style of the work being ad- | 
This is the programme for the next con- | mirably shown, and although bn Pe 
cert: Mendelssohn, overture to ‘“Fingal’s VERE YA SIRRELO OO ot etal auditor | 
fame cent, aindy, Symphony on @ the interpretation was effective without | 


pears to be the outcome of a determina- particularly deep, feeling for the adagio. 
i | 
Mountain Air for Orchestra and Pianoforte | peing specially interesting to the aver 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


To estimate her fulness and strength, 
ule uae ween mone ran By ay A Bony one would need to hear her play upon 
with delib i » a different instrument—and here it must 
could a eat ae aA ps ceo to see what be borne in mind that we are speaking 

That there are effects which are worth | 2Ot of a make, but of an individual. 
the getting, especially when th With all its clearness, sweetness and 
enters into them. is dutanintia aaa distinctness, this particular piano had 
there are times when the com pg: not the full bodied middle register to 
terest in his h poser's In- | develop which artistically the player 
canwad’ tnlias te yorghy eh BS gap er irate must “pass with his best violence.” 
sorbed activi n@ nall-ad- | As it was, we could but argue from the 

activity which seems very like | known to the unknown and conclude 
_Spontaneity and enthusiasm, but which that Miss Cotelow has more force and 
suatie ntence ane” potaimps as oie fire than were made manifest 

assionately, an programme Ww e: 

Stee , . o Sere AB end. yar to ‘‘Fingal’s Cae is! ae : 
eé rich amplitude of ton symphony on a mountain air for orchestra . | 
serious dignity of feeling in yg” ing and planoforte (first time).... Vincent d’Indy 
r | 

| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


; ax cerpt 
(first time), Mr. Harold Bauer, pianist | age concert attendant. The excerp | 
Dvorak, ‘“‘From the Legend’’; Tchaikovsky, | from “Parsifal,’ a splendid example of | 


s ’s art, was given with mag- | 
Pe Foe. Pranogere Op etmint. nifieent power and verve, the different 


—_ contingents of the orchestra performing | 
their parts with a precision and peae- 
| MUSIC AND MUSIC -nance which gave another Rroo! of the 
yr ? perfection attained by this band in en- | 
SS TS My { e Sd | 


ble work. | ‘ 
S“The second hearing of Saint-Saens C 


| ; ¥ Bs we able 
| , 4 inor symphony increased the favora 
Miss Cottlow Plays with the impression. mai e last season. | ‘The pe- 
r liar alternation oO . | | » ; - (Mr. Harold Bauer pianist. 
t) h tra in characier, were set forth skilfully ot | Hy Mi ca , Wagner's | ‘‘Parsi- | From the Legttids ess tee ceteevsc 1s ee 
Symphony re cS . the different corps of instruments anc | Soi hi erubini’s ‘‘Medoa’’ over- Symphonic poem, ‘‘Francesca da Rimini’’ 

: the effect with the organ accompaniment re, Which is ever impressive and Tschaikowsky _ 

was also very impressive, making the tragic, although it is innocent of all me ! 


| 
| 
| | : 1 impres- | of the theatrical and hysterical devices 
de | ion” 10nl by | first agg kage Be ‘in. the delicate of these later days, have been long es- SYMPHONY NIGHT 
‘Tho Creation to be Sung Ton ght Y ee ne the denond movement were a | | tablished in esteem, and their excellent . ; 
th ni ndel and Havdn Nociety eature in this part, although in the || renderings obtained for them their usual obi 
Wea y fj whole performance there was apparent- ||| effect and SpE Seton. The ‘Parsifal’’ Ch tay ‘4 dea” 
aa | ly nothing that did not deserve the excerpt, which is one of those beautiful erubini’s Overture to “Medea 
highest commendation. In addition to ‘| and controlling passages in Wagner c | 


sepa eaensarers £4 « <a a ee - 
er —— mall cs >= 


“Qhimes.of Normandy” at the Bijou— the regular orchestra, Pine othe iat- | that must delight and sway every lis- | {~ . j- Given Last Evening ¢ iShy ¢ 
Ey.” eared were used, Mr Goodrich playing “ | ane, 22 
Co. ae) SpA Pa ||} edge of its purport, context or relation- ; : 
: . Recita 8 of the Week. “The prosram this week will be as fol- | || ships, was particularly well played: the The 19th Symphony concert, given last 
| 


tener, even though he have no knowl- © ¥ 
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' lows: Mendelssohn’s overture, “Fingal’s great volume of brass was commanding, | @V@uing in Symphony Hall, began with 


TA ape : *» svmphcny on a mountain alr, for but not overbearing, the strings were ja very pleasing performance .of Cheru- 

og ha epoca iy Sea Se te ene orehestra and piano Vigcen’. Rand || Strong and sharp enough to make thg/}bini’s overture to ‘Medea,’ which is 
‘the Symphony eepran introduced ney “from the Legend,” Dvorak, iden _ | tone tense and the movement incisive, | heard occasionally at these concerts and 
‘young Pianist Miss Augusta Cottlow, echaikowsky’s symphonic poem,’ Pran- | || and the men all played with their best | serves to keep alive the name of the. 

ho ‘played the solo instrument in the cesca da Rimini,’’ Mr Harold Bauer, : ||| warmth and breadth. itself hich frat: eigen ia 
Gabe A mince: : Th hestral janist, will, make his second appear- ‘1 There was a solo number—Grieg’s A: | OPera itsell, which was. rat given in 
Grieg A minor concerto. eh ” ante this season with the orchestra, minor pianoforte concerto, which, al- | Paris over a century. ago, but even now. 
eplerHons. were hhh aglaw -_gevkseet playing the piano part in d’Indy’s | | though it was restudied and rewritten | is practically unknown in America, © 
“Cherubini; the ‘‘Good Friday Spe : 


_ by the composer, still sounds fragment- The second orchéstral number wae the: 
sifal,’’ Wagner, and the Saint- 
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and. this -excerpt AlW8y® inetgenth ‘Concert 
F chony Oroheeina ve Milage Auguste 
Cottlow, Pianist — Chamber Con-, 
cert by Messrs. Kreisler, Gerardy. 
Hofmann. 


formance of this fragment from what The 19th concert of the Symphony | 
is the most mystical of music dramas— Orchestra, Mr, Gericke, conductor, was — 
the story of ‘“‘Parsifal.”’ _ given last night in Symphony Hall. The | 
' Every Symphony concert has a syM-= program was as follows: 

phony on the programme, and the ON® Overture ‘Medea’ 

SHlayed last evening was the third in @o).certo in A minor for piano 


< minor by Saint-Saens. This symphony Good Friday Spell from ‘‘Parsifal’’.. Wagner 
was first heard in Boston at one of Symphony No. 3....++++- Cdoveeovees Saint-Saens 
these concerts, Feb. 16, 1901, a little over When a composer today wishes to 
‘a year ago, so first impressions had portray in music raging Hercules, oF 
not entirely disappeared. before hearing Ajax defying the lightning, or the 
‘the work again. | ) last grand year of Cleopatra, he calls 
On a second hearing most of the first to his aid all the resources of the or- 
impressions are confirmed. The sym- chestra and he puts pathetic faith in a 
phony, which besides a full complement gong. Antique passion in history or 
of. orchestral instrumenis, algo includes legend demands, it seems, for eo ae 
piano and organ in the score, is one that portrayal, ranks of brass and battalions 


-eontains many pages of unusual SRedts | Oe Oe eek tragedies. ane 
in -imstrumentation, and extraordinary simple, #0: tar. aa ee know anything 


‘musteal elaboration of scanty thematic] anout it. The instruments were chiefly 
material is everywhere in evidence. fiutes. When Mounet-Sully played 
. Saint-Saens knows well how to dress! Oedipus Rex in Boston, there was eoN, 
‘what ideas hé may have in the best man- } sularly effective music: Basso nual AUN 
musically ‘speaking; everything 1s 2ccount of its simplicity an brée 
DR eh ae ; pathos. Perhaps it was by Mempree, 
and “finished to a high degree. },, wrote incidental music for this 
: t there is Jittlé behind all this sort’ tragedy: whoever thescomposer Was, he 
sof thing, nothing to move the’ listener succeeded; because he established fe 
Wn any way. Everything is beautiful ex-’ mood that suggested ‘the old tras 


t¢ We butenothine beneath the surface. { Spirit and also far off, unhappy things. 
Ey cphorbance was super at every| Cherubini was. indeed, a musician in: 
“point. Miss Augusta Cottlow, who made Se AF ab he haasion of the 
“her first appearance at these concerts! frieze, the urn; but in this overtvre to 
last evening, gave a finished and pleas-| “Medea” he does not seem to US. mod 
dng .performance of Grieg’s A minor! erns to have sounded the necessary 
pianoforte concerto, one of’ the most in- note. An acute critic, H. F. 


oe eta! i sitate to speak of the over- 
‘teresting of its kind. Miss Cottlow ap- a ge pag Co oP Aery:” it was over 


sears to be a pianiste who, though young] 5y years ago when he said this; how 
in years, has acquired much in the way, would the overture seem to him pow 
of technical proficiency, and she has re-j after the music of the tater ered 
pose and a certain sort of temperament | Wagner, fschaikowsky, for Brahms 
‘which may be more in_ evidence as ell pe ri eet Pe with the austere, 
‘time goes on. She failed to bring out all nite Cherubini. Suppose the overture 


the beauties of the work as some other} yoq no title; would you for a moment 
‘pianists have done, but for all that she] connect it with such a tragic story i 
made a favorable impression and was} that of ‘Medea?’ Nor is there the note 


several times recalled. e ‘ 
A : ’s “Anacreon’’ over 
The concert programme this coming} fully eg bt, A and pure music; 


| “4 ’ | ture. 
‘week will include the ‘‘Fingal’s Cave Hines are flawless; the polish is 
yoverture, by Mendelssohn; a new sym- 7) gt ayy Hb If’ the face of the 
Phony. by D’Indy, with piano obligato! sorceress that cpermies * many is 
(played by Harold Bauer); also a “‘Le-;| seen, it is as a trozen mask. 
‘we yaa a Dvorak, and Tschaikowski’#| One does not feel like discussing the 


sae 6 sO ; ”’ It is music to 
pemphonic went sdhches ib tz ge ae ntl Ba poem cg with profound 
Ui 0 AS eee ere . : ‘meditation. Seldom is it given to any 
| ;compeser to write such pages, and 
a |when we hear them we do not wonder 
Pa ae ag ‘lat the wish of disciples of Wagner to 
| Mr. Albert Debuchy, the first bassoon | keep ‘‘Parsifal’’ a sacred play at Bay- 
¢ f. the Boston Symphony Orchestra, has! | reuth, where pilgrims may asaem nie. 9 
breceived from the French Government | | hear it in the proper spirit, undisturbe 
‘the Academic Palms for distinguished | | }* cc 
“a rtistic work in Paris, and has been Saint Saéns’s ‘Symphony in C minor 
nade “Officer of ihe Academy.” Mr. | shows the skill rather than the inven- 


en | oser. The workman- 
‘Debuchy 4s just recovering from a se- | tion oe py eB ae e:: how seldom. Saint 


‘vere sickness that forced him to the ay ns errs in the fabrication! It is not 
hospital. aes 'tnecessary to dwell on the resemblance 


of his initial theme to that of -the first. 


ment 


of antiquity that is sounded so beauti- | 


| European cities, 
‘position in the musical-social world. 
| They often meet men and women whom 
they would not know if Boston were a 
town in Germany, Austria or Russia, 
Their opinions on musical matters are 
sought by amateurs, heeded and often 
'quoted. Their own ideas are little by 
little broadened. They have the op- 
portunity, at least, of living cleaner } 
physical and mental lives. Now all this 
is as it should be. . 


by the associations of the garish opera- 


less rate The chief pol 
f “ie es jal, .of tan 

res aterial,.of spontaneous thought. 
The ultt fi 
gio with the long song of the violins 
against organ chords, but the music 
sounds well, and harmonic devices save 
it’ from the reproach of banality. As 
a whole the work smells of the lamp, 
To say that it is well made is, after 
all, as far as praise can justly go. 


ter Festival of 1900. The task was be- 
yond her strength, but she then showed 
certain excellent qualities. Last night 
she gave an exceedingly interesting per- 
formance of Grieg’s concerto, which is 
still an original, beautiful and effective 
work. Miss Cottlow’s performance was 
characterized above all by gehuine 
poetic feeling and indisputable imagi- 


nation. She sang her phrases when the | 


song was there., It was often as though 
she improvised, so free, so liquid, so 
spontaneous was her playing. For once 
there was no thought of superior raech- 


of poetic music sympathetically inter- 
preted. Some may question the free- 
dom in reading the first movement; but 
this freedom was never affected: it 


charming modesty of bearing both in 


performance and in acknowledging the 


hearty applause which was only her 


due—these contributed to a _ pleasure |, 
that may be ranked among the finest |}: 


the comparative aged aed of 
ra-modern may ' smile at the ada- 
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I am now speaking not of the orches- 


tra as a whole; I am speaking of a few 


individual members of the Boston Sym- || 
phony Orchestra. It would be easy to 
name them; although they are not mu-= 
sicians of any distinction. Their conduct 
is annoying to persons in the audience 


| as well as to the singing or playing or 
| conducting victim, Hs 
Migs Cottlow played Tschaikowsky’s { 


concerto in B flat minor at the Worces- Symphony Orchestra a fortnight ago. 


. ¢ 
Liltian Nordica sang here with the 


Whatever may be said about this or 


| that detail of her art, she is certainly 


entitled to respectful treatment .from 
those who accompany her or sit on the 
stage while she sings with the accom- 
paniment of a piano. A fortnight ago 
she sang gloriously ‘‘Ah! Perfido,’”’ and 


afterward she sang a group of songs. | 


During the singing of this group, Fri- | 
day afternoon, certain members of the | 


‘orchestra lolled or squirmed uneasily in | 
anism, of a task to be overcome, of } Rn ms y 


a parade-piece. The chief thought was.j 


their chairs, or gaped, or looked de- 
risively one at another, or showed un- || 
mistakably to the audience that in their | 
opinion Nordica was a poor singer, “ae 

, 


seemed natural, inevitable. The music . 07 with incongruously dramatic | airs 


demanded it, and only in lyrical im- | 
provisations was this freedom apparent. | 
A delightful touch, fully adequate | 
| technic, a girlish grace through which 
' shone the temperament of a woman, a 


and graces, and that it was high tinfe | 
she were through. Some of these men | 
even impeded her without a pretence of 


_.apology while she was making her 


wey from the stage or to the stage. | 
Nordica happens to be an American. | 
The fattest, most ignorant. most bar- | 
barous German squealer and shrieker 


and most grateful memories of this sea- |! would never receive such treatment | 


son now drawing to a close, 
oe 


i 


* *K 
I doubt if anywhere in the musi- 


and Haydn sang Verdi’s ‘‘Requiem’’ 


from these same men. They would sit 
and listen most respectfully. They would 
applaud frenetically. They would like 
cal world orchestral players are onjthe singing. 

the whole so comfortably situated as'/ 
‘they are in Boston, when they hap- 


Here is another.instanece. The Handel 


| 
| 
: 


pen to be members of the Symphony ,this season. Several members of the 


Orchestra. They are well paid. They 
know that so long as they do not neg- 


orchestra often talked and giggled dur- | 


_ing the performance, They were indif- 
lect their work and do not indulge: ferent, careless in their task. They 


| themselves in vicious and incapacitat- | openly showed their contempt for the | 


ing habits their position is reasonably | whole thing. Possibly the music did not 


sure, 


Furthermore, they are held here in 


These musicians are supported’ almost 


wholly by men and women of Ameri- 
| can birth and parentage. They are paid 
' {jin American money for services ren- 


appeal to them or suit their taste. But. 
they were then working for pay; they 
higher account than they would be in {}new the conductor was a man of more | 
They have a certain} than ordinary skill and experience and | 
authority. Put the Handel and Haydn — 
is 2 chorus made up of Americans, and | 
the solo singers were Americans, and I 
the performance was really not one that | 
interested these players. 


These are only two of many instances. 


The conduct of a few, the least im- | 
' portant members of an orchestra, thus | 
brings reproach on the orchestra as @ | 
whole. The earnest, the dignified, the | 
gentle must thus suffer from the con- 
duct of a few, who when they first | 
joined the organization were humble, 

almost obsequious in their efforts to 
please, and pathetically happy in their 


dered by them in an American city. — pnrivileges and good fortune. They 
Would it not be reasonable, would it ai . * pt 


not be decent for some of them to con- 
ceal, at least in public and when they 


have not been able to endure pros 
perity. tt abe, 8 ot Re 


Jeshurun waxed fat, and kicked, |= 
: * =o “4 , nh ¥, 
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sramme was as follows: 

oo De ; : : 

Overture Solen:lle.... Glazounoff 
Cor carte in’ A. major for piano and orchestra.. 
‘Te ‘4 Sa | 

"M o Paderewski played the piano part of 
‘his own concerto. 

Tt was made known privately that the en- 
ire orchestra was suffering from the ef- 


nk 


sts of a night ride in the storm. The 


Paderewski | 
1, ‘‘ Rustic Wedding ”’. .Goldmark | 


Men left Philadelphia after a concert on _ 
Friday night and should have been here | 


Mwo hours later. But they were all night 


} 


m the road, and arrived at 8:30 yesterday : 
sorning, a weary band of musicians. This | 


apes 
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that can be said after hearing the concert | 
4s. “Heaven send a storm whenever the | 


‘Boston Symphony Orchestra is on its way 


Ll 


to New York.”’ 
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e played yesterday with crystalline 


‘e@harms and sparkle. The orchestra has 
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“worth a repetition. The Clazounoff over- 
‘ture, a melodious and well-make work, was 
“also well played. 

"Mr. Paderewski’s pleasing concerto is 
Aaoey heard here often, though it was first 
3 


“performed in America by Mme. Julie Rivé- 
) King in March, 1891. Mr. Paderewski 
oy layed it himself at his first concert here 
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in the following December. The concerto 
“4s not a profound work, but it is thoroughly 
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“musical in material and musicianly in con- 
e icn Its melodies are ingratiating, 


zy ind Mr. Paderewski, elaborating them in 


secordande witm the methods of the mas-_ 


ters of sonata form, has dressed them up 
Wn a most glittering garb of richly figured 
“Milano texture. He knew how to make the 


' 
ay aie 


@ gave the orchestra, especially in the 
flow. movement, many pretty things to 


Sante. 


RATS 


\ Paderewski and the Boston Symphony 


stra make an enchanting combina- 


tion. They played together yesterday with 
Savely aympathy and with perfect unanim- 
GOR ars om RE . 


the wedding march. | 
‘any orchestra, and they call for the great- | 


' precsion and delicacy of touch. They | 


‘aone nothing better in a technical way this | 
ae ‘son.~ The symphony as a whole went 


} 


as | 
ell. It is very pretty music and was 


y part rt § ad pleas- | 
" grateful to the player an . 
se to the hearer, while at the same time | 
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THE SYMPHONY PROGRAMME. 


Saint-Saens, Grieg, Wagner and Cheru- 
bini Music for Holy 
Week. 


The Symphony rehearsal of this week 
comes a day earlier than usual, because 
the hall will be in the occupancy of the 
Handel and Haydn Society for its Pas- 
sion music concere of tomorrow even- 
ing, and our notes must be printed in 
order to be in time. 

On some accounts the Grieg piano- 
forte concert will attract the chief at- 
tention—not only for its own sake, but 
also because it will serve to present a 
stranger pianist. The suggestion has 
been critically made that this is a work 
which calls for a man rather than a 


an, as its executant; the idea is 
that Grieg’s music here requires a hard- 
er head, a stronger hand and a more 
logical disposition—especially after the 
second movement takes on so marked 
and vigorous a@ Scandinavian character. 
Fiopekirt’s performance of it in 
was denreceteu ang reener 
treated, and Boston reco = 
repo a Mrs. Blomfield-Zeisler as hav- 
ing undertaken it, although Messrs. 
Liebling, Sherwood, Rummel and Whe- 
Jan are named in connection with t. 
We shall now. see what can be done .n 
it by Miss Augusta Cottlow, who be- 
longs, we believe, in Chicago, and has 
been praised for her concert work in the 
West. 
| ” Gericke will give a second hearing 
| of the Saint-Saens symphonic, dedicated 
to the memory of Liszt, which was 
liked, if not exactly estimated and 
! placed when first brought out a year 
or so ago. There then seemed no specia 
appropriateness in the dedication, as Te 
. work itself recalls and sugests no tra ts 
of Liszt’s personality or music, an 
| might as well have been a common com- 
pliment to him living as a tribute to ae 
dead. It is an ingenious, well planne 
nd w d composition, whose 
marite on the surface, in its 
ingeni devices of orches- 
ae virtuosity and its 
The “ 
e - 
of the organ, 
—which woul 
gg primary condition and a com- 
plete authoriza ion—and in one or two 
laces the ianoforte, for two or oo 
ands, has been introduced to give sud- 
den, long sweeps, such as the harp could 
not. furnish with its swiftest broken 
arpeggios. Mr. Wallace Goodrich, who 
layed the organ nart before, will re- 
= tan At it no The other selections, Sar- 
46 e - 
Me my ato the gt of 
46 e oa’”’ 
ow teal gan in theme. 


t was recalled again and | even if c ent. 


SEASON 1901-02. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


Mr. 


WILHELM GERICKE, Conductor. 


XX. CONCERT 


SATURDAY, APRIL 5, AT 8, P.M. 


MENDELSSOHN, 


VINCENT pD’INDY, 


Programme. 


OVERTURE “‘Fingal’s Cave.’’ op. 26. 


SYMPHONY on a MOUNTAIN AIR for Orchestra and 
Pianoforte, op. 25. 
I. Assez lent, modérément animé un peu plus vite. 
II. Assez modéré, mais sans lenteur. 
IkI. Animé. 
(First time. ) 
(Mr. HAROLD BAUER, Pianist.) 


EXCERPTS from ‘‘Legends.’’ op. 59. 
I. Allegretto. 
Il. Molto moderato. 
III. Allegro giusto. 
IV. Molto maestoso. 


ORCHESTRAL FANTASIA after Dante, “Francesca 
da Rimini.’’ op. 32- 


— ee mee — 


The Pianoforte is a Mason & Hamlin. 
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Oppositional Schools Presented in an 
Interesting Programme — D’Indy’s 
Piano Symphony. 

The concert of Saturday was a very 


interesting one, even if one could not be 
in sympathy with all of the oppositional 


s 


| 


schools presented. It began with one of | 


Mendelssohn’s delightful sea-scapes, the 
““Hebrides’’ overture, also ‘called the 
“Fingal’s Cave” overture. The double 
naming of this work has led to occasion- 
al confusion, as when, five years ago, a 
Berlin music critic announced that he 
much .preferred “Fingal’s Cave’ to the 
“Hebrides!’” But this overture by any 
other name would smell as salt, and 
spite of its heing inspired by the Isle of 
Staifa, the work gives a picture of emo- 
tions rather than of basaltic geological 
formations. The fact that Mendelssohn 
sent the first 20 measures. of this work, 
in orchestral score, to his sister Fanny, 
as a description of his feelings in the 
Hebrides, shows that it may be classed 
a subjective, rather than objective mu- 
sie. 

Now followed a composition that one 
must speak of rather cautiously. Vin- 
eent D’Indy is coming rapidly to the 
front, not only in France but in the con- 
cert repertoire of England, Germany 
and America. He is undoubtedly a mas- 
ter in his peculiar field; he handles the 
orchestra in a manner that makes him 
the peer of St. Saens, or even Berlioz, 
and he develops his themes with an in- 
genuity that is heyond what any 
Frenchman has yet achieved in this 
branch of science. But just this last- 
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nates his pianist more thoroughly to the 
orchestra than is the case in these 
works,—and achieves less success theres 
by, for the piano does not give a tones 
color that coalesces with the orchestray 
but rather is in opposition and a foil to” 
the other instruments. ae 

The “symphony” begins with a Moune® 
,aineer’s melody, given upon that chose 
en instrument of masculine rusticity-— 
the English horn. It is a frank and 
hearty theme; the mountain air is de- | 
cldedly bracing. Our composer now 
proceeds to slice ‘this theme into very) 
minute fragments: after five minutes” 
the mountaineer would not recognize | 
his own melody. What Richard Strauss | 
did to “Funicoli-Funicola” in his Ital: 
ian salad—we mean symphony—was_ 
nothing to what D’Indy can accomplish— 
when the demon of development urges - 
him on; it is musical ingenuity run” 
rampant. There is a certain charm in 


¥ 


this intellectual display, and it does not 
seem labored as it often does with such 


ao. saladist as Fruckner, but it seems too | 


| axtended and prolix. 


The finale seemed to he the best move- 
ment, but here a constantly recurring” 
figure (‘‘ostinato’’) in carillon style. sug- 
gested that D’Indy had heard Bizet’s 
“Suite Arlesienne’”’ and fallen a victim to 
unconscious cerebration.. Yet one may — 
pav cordial tribute to the brusquerie and 
virility of this finale, which has some- 
thing natural and healthy in it that 
compelled respect. The performance 
was a very fine one. Mr. Bauer was, 
the self-abnegating pianist, and we were 


glad to note that he received a number 


of recalls after a very thankless task. 
Mr. Gericke deservedly shared the plau- 


| dits. 


named quality (or defect) causes his 


works to hecome sealed books for the 
multitude: the musicians will swear by 
him, but those who demand something 
of rest or of direct beauty in music will 
find him an unpleasant composer to lis- 
ten to. It is not necessary to have many 
musical ideas in creating one of the 
modern problems for full orchestra; a 
tiny quantity of gold may be beaten into 
“a very lone stretch of gold-leaf, and 
Vineent D'Indy does this with much care 
in this “Symphony on a Mountain Ajr, 
for Piano and Orchestra.”’ 

Spite of all the mastery of his theme 
that the composer shows, tnis work be- 


After this came some music—in the 
old sense of the word; not a single prob- 
lem, not one experiment, not a bit of 
carefully prepared ugliness Was percep- 


tible in the four ‘‘Legends” bv Dvorak. 


longs to the great list of experimental | 


music that the modern composers are 
now so diligently engaged in producinysy. 
The employment of a piano with orches- 
tra, not as a solo instrument but as an 
integral tone-color, is not an entirely 
new idea: Gerlioz did it in his ‘“‘Tem- 
pest,’”’ Glinka in his “Jota Aragonese,” 
and St. Saens (a few months before the 
present instance) in his Third Sym- 
phony: none of these, however, made 
such full use of the instrument as 
)D’Indy has done: his work is very close 
to the concerto lines. 

The concertos of Brahms and the last 
two of Beethoven use the piano as if it 


' were an orchestral instrument, and im- 


press one, first of all, as orchestral 


works (Beethoven's F flat concerto has 


, 
| 


The pieces were in compact form, each 
sketch contained some poetic thought, 
and all were beautiful and melodious. 
There was learning enough, too, and 
one felt that Dvorak possessed intel-" 
lectual strength without its being thrust 
into the foreground. If one were to count” 
by the wealth of ideas expressed it may | 
be that Dvorak would take the first rank 
among living composers. But it may 
also be that the great amount of musi- — 
cal brandy that the public has recently 
become accustomed to has spoiled its 
palate for a delicate-flavored wine such | 
as this. We are undoubtedly in a tran- | 
sition period in instrumental music; — 
compositions that a century ago. seemed 
too radical now appear timid and con-. 
servative: the ugly, the extremely sub- 
tle, the astounding, now reign supreme, — 
‘The composers themselves must know 
that this state of affairs cannot last; we 
are on the verge of a musical revolution 
which will take place as soon as a true 
ader appears. Me 
 achaikowsky’s orchestral fantasie—_ 
“Prancesca da Rimini’’—ended the inter- 
esting programme. It was read too 
eonservatively; it should have pictured 
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‘tled weather.” Nor was the tender met | ana °c Sbined logically and with well 
“ancholy of the work very greatly in evi- | gefined purpose. Ne yer is there technical | A ibaa din EN hah Naud M50 ro | peing “very ‘beautify a] 
dence, although the clarinette theme va fo ges e. song nee (agp ot comin | | een oe ——— "“Wegbhe- Nae ig | rations: page smaties 4... . 
was well played. : it is for the sake of beauty, contemp'a- |—6odATAY Indwte MD SPAR bre Ng NCAR | ae eat nay Papi ag pac AIRE A a, 
-. here is no greater Sorrow, . - tive, serene beauty; the thou hts are | | D’Indy’s New Symp re by \ ghee is delhi FCS, ‘Scored, the. 
"han. to remember vanished fiappiness of one that breathes in the quiet spirit ae | is ae : aa PSU EL YY | chie sme being given to an unusnal’ 
In days of Misery. of the oLenn ss bag a ane So veaese | | - the Bost Or. eit meube te he shen ohh eae Bay (28 and it 
af we could have Richard Strauss to | 2hG ‘sordid care and strife, Yet this | on Orchestra. —[imost’. Constantly in evidence, it 
work up the whirlwinds of hades, Puc- | music is never austere, never ascetic, | | : _- | brilliant passages ‘for piano and harp 
eini to picture the agonies of the lost ualities that we find occasionally in | oR 9 bi eae }are exqu site and quite novel in effect 
lovers, and Dvorak to depict the tender 'Indy’s chamber music; it is poetic, but : . aust and Martha’ at the Bijou— | age the whole composition is delight#ul 
reminiscences, we might approach the 4 ee Re a a Se ene peas | Cocili ua. 2 at “toy. timer oaventa - Bor ye at. 
Man: eae ee For modern cies IP | ant Jollity, which, howerer 6 free ron ilia and Kneisel Concer ts. | ne the piand is even sin oy chore. 
: ' vulgar even in e boisterous glee. | : ains ‘ | a. Mr Bauer ' 
could succeed in it. Louis C. Elson: . As ve ‘tone-painter d’Indy atenaan far. | a Vv P | performed his. Pi aiagng ae reve 
away from ‘Teniers. 7 : ' > an! i making: the. ¢ | 
SYMPHONY AND CH AMBER : It "would be 7 pura sne | 80: spear at. ) | arious Piano Recitals of the Week— | but always retaining ite graces SoMa 
we | 2. | den of man etails bo clure , | om | ir as 
| | ERR, PN aud of ‘orchestral expression. . In this 7 | | é Preludes and Echoes, | formance 7s Whole wae asioeti) ae 
Poe hk 7 ) expression ere is exquisite sobriety, | : | | erent contingents followin "Clere 
Twentieth Concert of the Orchestra, | a5 well as gorgeous richness. A few | | The navelt icke’s baton carefully, the whole Me as" 
é instruments, artfully combined, give velty of the 20th Symphony j| being harmonious in tone, and the horns | 
Mr. Gericke, Conductor—D’Indy’s nere more color. than the whole and | “ig ites was the first performance here | &iving out their phrases. sonorously | 
, oR e  Y9 ; ard-worked orchestra of certain mod- | | po ‘Indy’s symph and without harshness of quality. ‘] 
Piece for Orchestra and Piano— ern composers. There is such a thing | | | ymphony on @ mountain | Mr | wii Bete | 
as rich discretion as well as timid cr Felix Winternitg will be the soloist | | 
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r, written for orchestra and piano. | this week, playing the first movement: 


—Chamber Concert by Messrs. pald discretion. When d’Indy does em- | | ae other selections were the Mendels- | from Joachim’s “Hungarian’’ concerto | 
Hofmann, Kreisler and Gerardy. | ploy the might of the orchestra the | ohn overture, ‘‘Fingal’s Cave’; Dvo- | for violin. Two poems for grand or- | 
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strength knows reserve; there is no | rak’s excerpts from ‘‘Legends,’”’ op 59 chestra by Mr C. M. Loeffler will. be 
ctod ie tong of instruments forced 7 ag | | and Tschaikowsky’s orchestral tantenten Rasaberae cme Uns prnere nt will be Haith- 
P 9 . , ‘ €& a 

Mr. Bauer played with fine apprecia- | ‘Francesca da Rimini. Mr Harold | cven’s ‘Egmont’? overture and Haydn’s 


tion of his pleasurable task, and the | Bauer played the piano part in the seventh symphony. | 


The 20th concert of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Mr. Gericke conduc- 
tor, was given last night in Symphony 
Hall. The program was.as follows: 
Overture, ‘‘Fingal’s Cave’’ Mendelssohn 
Symphony on a Mountain air.. D’ Indy 
(For orchestra and piano.) 

(First time. Mr. Harold Bauer, pianist.) 
Excerpts from ‘‘Legends’’ Dvora&k 
Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, . ; 
‘“Wrancesca da Rimini’’ fantasia after 
Dante Tschaikowsky 
D’Indy’s Symphony for orchestra and 
piano is built on a mountain-air known 


eT by omega beg: wie cote he Fo ged | | D’Indy number. Mendelssohn’s melodi- |, .2.°... eee OER, 
satisfactory. ~ Mr. ericke iS | | ous overture, so full of tly fasci La | | : 
thanked heartil for introducing a , gently fascinat- | T 
work. of such high and pure beauty. I ie rhythms, musical fancies and dainty °°. °°". SYMPHONY CONCER a 
hope that another season he will make | one pictures that irresistibly appeal to. ona +e , thy : 

us acquainted with other orchestra || | the better emotions, opened the program 

works by. this admirable musician | | in. a‘ delightful manner, the varied Delightful Performance by Mr. 


which are as yet unknown here. ge 
The familiar. but never too familiar, | moods suggested in the work being 


“Fingal’s Cave” also gave much plea- | given with splendid effect by the orches-. - . Gericke’s Musicians. 


sure. One is sometimes tempted to || | tra and each ‘‘picture scene in music’’ 
to the dwellers in the Cévennes. This ee pies rious at the ee deen. | bw fing post) and thoughtful ex- ey 
nir is simple, melancholy, beautiful. | 0) , corn ar im on thoroughly in harmony with the 
The work 1s a Symphony, not a piano Night.” Orta pained of St Sant’ and | be aiercve, sented ingal’s Cave” overture | aole and Francesca” and Vin- 

- , ° . RD ee } Ian . 
concerto. The piano is used as an or- | perhaps ‘the ‘Midsummer Night’s ‘| | the spirit of shat oe hain Te ee oed ting cent D’Indy’s Symphony Portray- 
cnestral instrument; it enters occasion- Dream”’ overture. noe ig anbidgen if } and expressive that it impresses the. ing Mountain Life-Four Dvorak 
ally in soio,-as a flute, an oboe, a horn Dees ecu eetarous pag Sees ol Then | oer ey, Senne protouadly. | a .. Legends—The Playing Is ‘Very | 
) . | as- *t : o this melodious. compo- | ” | 
might enter. There is never any pas | he would have been kncwn as a roman | | sition the Tschaikowsky fantasia which Kine and Beautiful. i 
sage for display of merely virtuoso | ticist of the first rank. How happy t +? closed the program, was an admirable)’ ai ® : 
qualities. Harp and piano are used | Composer 7 i th gl a “wou selection, The tragic, passionate music - A beautiful concert, rich in delight. , 
together, in opposition, in various in- that he had writte Dvorak of the latter is effective in its way, but Music well chosen, judiciously arranged | 


Now last. night the music by 
strumental combinations, and in a most | .-cmoa singularly old fashioned, Much the subject is not very pleasant,’ and and exquisitely performed. Mr. Gericke 


interesting manner. , e | f it as | despite the skill shown in orchestration  j + fest | 
Some have likened the air as ere RE eg oy Sto a eo years be- pace ty Phi ay combinations in the ae renee loftier programmes, ‘mo’ 
See te a Mirohak’ Besiior's Fancaatic | fore, Pineale Care. | |i chisage valtatie as en ultetines, toned apd ao fully enjoveble. There WAR’ | 

at runs throug erlioz Perhaps more might have been made ¥ luable as an illustration, tioned and so fully enjoyable. There was | 


Symphony. I do not find the compari- | (i+ of the whirlwind in Tschaikowsky's of the power of the composer in pro- . put on . n— | 
. 5 : “_ oy 1 \- * er | , One actual 
peo “apy plata hy eee ts now lsuperbly sombre ‘‘Francesca da _/Rimi- yates Ale me 8 ce Wha @ modern « wild and piteous weet at Teka ag 
Beek he we it expressly for. the ex- | nl, ines Says SE ee on de- to the wetal sea ation was UP sent one home a little sad at heart, bé- 
7 sq jin fr ful fury. ese _- , | , noe ‘tha. #4 | 
Bieasiow of & particular end establishes | goripod hy Dante incited Teche ect shoved ag ouch “aa’ that, sien te grievous etary of Pasie ot Wrancesae 
; : ; _|lto the composition o re «6-Fantasia, | Came ; esi . et that 
gewae od oF mr Symphony. titul The storm-scene should be continuots, | depen by Fl pig are musical minia- | and modified—for dit nae Beetasnie. 
most always charming, often beautiful | Tor qtfull, ‘the winds that, bore, suits tures of a simple character in which the | who ‘would surely not ‘have been tao | 
Pot ’ overs ‘and swept them ee - | peady t | 
wee parereting, 4nd dag ener phnbib thither as leaves in an autumnal gale | ae gar ot Rb little pootical pieces are human Thtee, Vaart shat aay bh (Wy 
in the ib mae p. a both ingenious |{ 2Te the same winds’that Claudio feared Dhak Phare ng examples of the lighter] whether those young lovers did 
aud. pertinent “"rhere is no groping, || When he keene pi 1, pe A Aiba ovéesion ar etalon Mean the mari Pea overt wrong, and that he thought Dante 
i O - “To be imprison’d in _view- | A , | 

no idle experimenting in audacity, oe 4 ah ind: «Ae A blowin with retless ve net with hearty appreciation. ae Cureher phi Basing jegendary trespass 
as certain ae Poe nations may |! Violence around about the ‘pendant | Bap Indy symphony has for its 4_ 
fig 28 ea a Prag sped tg u mas- | world: frorm such a fate he fain would a “i pal pe a mountain song which The Vincent a’! 
ter ‘who. lé too trie ‘an artist to be bold |! e8cap? Cven at the cost of his ath oe Great eavintee a tee eget Sonparala bee phon wea eve b fer ee get 

NW f astounding | honor. With this exception, and here Sind p nce is given to the wood | fe hen hea ~ etter and more charm, — 
simply for the purpose 0 hain the| tere is a question of degree, not inten- s in attaining the suggestion of a | toe i ad been expected. It Ber 5 a. 
the bcurgeois.: , mere tion, the performance was impressive. pastoral atmosphere. and the piano is ? at into a natural place immediately 
first movemen : ) pat used as a solo instrument but as a - rs ter the ‘Fingal’s Cave’ overture, . a@l- 


oe se eet icles oe Baesetehe ena cheat tact y | seas whi ce spongy. vagal, 
a he | | sa and piano are used in . Sy y ie 
Gabriel Fauré; but as a whole the; the first and third parts, ‘the latter :| Poem of. the clear, fre fe 


' ah 
‘music is of indisputable originality. _ movemént havi 3 reezes, the bright sun-- ' 
‘mu ndisp aving the measures of @ | eshiigration of high altitudes, i 
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| 5 th | Doré’s illustrations. to Dante; his Fanta 
ouaeieeen nm: Overture, ‘‘Fingal’s Cave,’’ ¢ 26, | ment of hurricane, but there is no hint ec 
| : @ Seer " Orchestra and Piomoteree Mog” wepuecn ir for | the terrible unrest with which the sinner 
ho Ae pean ia i It is to be represented in this week's | ie | » OP. a0. hee 
‘eomposition is not b a | 


| >. in ‘this circle were et ly  punis 
(First time. ) ‘eas. C e eternally un 
symphony. It. woul rehearsal and. concert by a symphony 


ar 
ad 


; i Mr. Harold Bauer, pianist. | Nor was the approach of Paolo al a Fre 
ay | ' | Dvorak: Excerpts from ‘‘Legends,’’ op. 59. ‘ «f he's 7 and Pre) 
pete as a fantasia; , or '*Upon.a Mountaineer Song, which will | Techalkoweky: Orchestral ‘Fantasia after Dante, eb (‘as doves, called by desire, y Ck 
‘that the transitions o then have its first hearing. Some years | ancesca da Rimini,’’ op. 32. _, Wings open and steady, fly through th ad 
oe “Hard rage har aps ago D’Indy wrote for the pignoror te 3 | | In this concert the quality most, to the to their sweet nest’’) suggestively tre: teas’ 
longtah suspensions between the — nechane 4 gs Pe tne idea. of using @ | ae on wee ong wa picturesqueness. There rade ang think eee instruments) 
arts. For the mo , s the instigating | as the ever fresh and beautiful “Fingal’s »; OL. sparrows: heaps! 
| way progressive and cumulative. mag crane aad Soniea motive of an entire | Cave” overture, still as truly Sbbticnl anid ping from one branch of a:tree to another,” 
‘fh the een meloay atetinetly, gen “symphony. aba gab ie 31 imple nue’ imaginative as the day it was first pro- | The final pages of the Fantaisie, which 
| ’ | nee, is a \s | | : | Prstuitet 
tl y and lightly at frst, ero vkens a the | suniut’ Tone, a Peg by short, nervous ae duced, and there were the pretty, very works up to a thunderous climax, do not’ 
‘and fulness, the pace quic lified.| steps, sharply pointed in their accent, pretty indeed, Legends of Dvorak, which | 2#@SWer at all for the quiet, pathetic wa: 
er seared until ‘at Saat ail ia” wild, through about an, octave and a hait,. made .one wonder if they would have been 7 which Francesca tells her pitiful story. 
“bold immediately descending © : t seems as though T y ine 
eo rderiy yer er Grisaveaant. ~ aft Later on this is contrasted with _ | thought worth the playing had they been nough Ischaikowsky were tne 


. re ; 


\~ 
: : yee : itten by one Smith of Boston. And then | fluenced Icss by the actual vision of the 
: set ¢ a- ja graver and more long-drawn subject, wr , ) the 
‘os if it mighty represent ae ne  moun- fealininis more to the cantabile and yet ; there was the symphony by D’Indy. | lovers than by the horrible description: 0! fi 
 hgege with song, Aance and cheer, and | not unsuitable for edi “ah elu —— This symphony for orchestra and piano- the tortures suffered by the carnal sinners 
ever and anon a roar of Satan’, Supe wha Ses ena aneeoued with mo- forte is based on a mountain air which ap- in the second circle of hell. Or is it pos-— 
act zt was cite age eg planoforts notonous iteration, their character and pears, in differing forms, in all three move- | S!ble that this composer’s music is ageing? 
aT wan Co itetantial °‘harmontous and | influence ars pe oe - bag ety ae soe ments, a melody that haunts the mind. ngs - et can ee for the next con- 
’ erament and modifying the osar An absolute music, every. note of th k | Cert: = Seethoven, Overture to “Egmont; 
splendid. | P brah ) y of the wor dinissts 
cay . serene oc raat baht & is divided into only | is masterly; the melodies are of striking | C. oe Loefiler, Deux Poemes pour. Grand 
The four Dvorak legends wha . when | three formally separated movements, | beauty, the working out is refreshingly — Orchestre (first time); Joachim, First Move." 
done and much enjoyed. we imagination looks very interesting. It is evidently coherent, and the combinations of tone | ™@¢mt from the Hungarian Concerto for. 
Boe Seritor ‘eaeree or verse may be romantic — Se ect in hast colors are exquisitely varied. The sym- violin; Haydn, Symphony No. 7, in C maj Jor, 
stirred to match them with romance Of to the full in the wood wind, inasmuch phony, however, is much more than merely } 5°0!st, Mr. Felix Winternitz, 9.) 5" 
a ge are be as has been intimated, as ~ ide we use is mace of it, as wut beautiful; we seldom hear music so imagi- : R.. R. @...% 
. > expected—a complete array of p E nati Nag , aa 
pean tory ed vo tg ov a ee | alse instruments is required, and to the a cobb oN "o ee of varying im although the scheme is not large or. 
the evening through, an or enthusiasm pungent emphasis of the harp is added gery. carried with it never a sugges- pretentious. 
instinct with etre one 4 a not too ready | the brilliancy of a pianoforte part, con- tion of anything human—it all told, rather, 
ae “gy Weebl wig hy The bitter, cruel, | stant in roulades, arnegs tos ene, oan. of wind-swept mountain summits, now 
erin ’ 
‘lashing, flayin esta and howling, ist SNoush  diffiontt, bows and insistent quiet under the drowsy peace of high noon, “Ry ; + 
ms, Storms | ¢ nEayed and the frequent | upon taste, discretion and facility in the | Row with the wind and clouds holding | 5 ha nf Cave,” although | he had 
‘dramatically oticate or forcible changes ayer, it appears only as one orches- high carnival. Surely the mad tarantella rides ~4 anne ies ry Aas it “The Heb- 
ae ocality and voice in the D’Indy were trai part, to be eee | i oe a in the third movement was never meant to ! Isles’ of Fingal.” No one alae PR Le 
quickly and artfully bene ke this: One eres iualalty and distinction, | convey a hint of boorish peasants a-dan- [ vast pillared sea channels, caverns and 
The next programme w \ ! therefore, by the co-operation of Mr. cing and springing; far rather is it the | TOCKS, on the island of Stoffa, off the 
; ‘“Bemont”’ Beethoven er » DY th northwestern Scottish coast ith ‘ 
Negi hn pour Grand Orchestre Harold Bauer, who has accepted e wild joyousness of wind and weather, and , without be 
us } ©. M. Loeffier | pianist’s charge. 
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The programme is to begin with t 
exduieheets poetic and romantic ree 
ture of Mendelssohn’s known now as 


ct A ee 


ing deeply impresse * 
Rees all things natural.’ Even the lovel,- moun- stitution and his previous acwuninaenal 
Lota og -t arian Cen- - One other large work stands on the tain air with which the symphon; >pens, weve bee a and its shores. His visit 
First movement from the . Joachim rogramme, coming at_ the close— played on an English horn, suge: 's the auido region exercised a lifelong in- 
certo for Mga a CG major Tschaikowsky’s poem, ‘‘Francesca da ocks rather than the shepherd. «tc this |} hil ce upon Mendelssohn, and even 
Symphony No. 7, In Polis Winternits Rimini.” The great Russian had his leis’ of while in the great cave itself the sight 
: Soloist, Mr. Ie special gift in the portrayal of the sad, of year to hear music that compels | of the huge, dark, wave-worn columns 
“aan al rievous, pathetic and tragic, and here \pyne to forget the town and that brings to | the dash of the tides, the sweep an 
) MPHONY PROGRAMME e found a subject to hig heart — _ mind fancies of hills and valleys, purplish | me rai cF er salva al? and the mysterious 
THE oY ' la ad Dente, 16 wh | Oe eat of ta mountains afar, and clouds, sun and sky; | him with he disposition and" inanieaan 
; come , | to hear such music i ti f oem Ni 
(yer - t, and particularly of those usic 1s an experience for, tion for a sea poem, but fixed in his 
The Novelty Is a Symphony by flesh. He anes ease Bp aspaehiny <Oy With the Bruckner symphony and _ the noes “as the tant apn which ‘ win 
] D’Ind Soccling aire,” Here are Paolo and Heldenleben,”” this symphony by D'Indy write. He began in that very year” 1829, 
M. VY incent nay. Wrancesca, who relate the sad story of ro gga the few new works we have heard en Pofrodng i ide one finished in 
their pagsion and their fall, and how S winter that may be called great. The e, & year later. It is as true and 
| eer , th h all their external 1 _ perfect a poem of the mystery, the 
; Will Play the pana, “that “there is no greater dolor sin tag i h prema ae it was with the | aloofness and yet the passionful sway 
Mr. Harold Bauer : han to revel in wretchedness the happy i ve, free, delicate, sympathetic, 43 the sea as music possesses. Yet {t is 
+. Brilliant Piano Part—Tschaikow~ time.’ The music seems to imply this. ays well-sounding. The pianoforte is } 12 One respect like a Chinese poem. 
oe our sca da Rim- Its first suggestion is of the heavy loom : used like any other orchestral instrument, bb Ae is even attempted to be told 
_ ski’s Poem, “France and the whirling, bitter, cruel blasts; : merely to add color. Mr. Bauer hi outright, but all is conveyed to the lis- 
is . he Programme, AISO then come the sweet, but agonizing, re- th t precisely | tening spirit by association and sym- 
. {ni,” on the a membrances in bland, balmy, melodious e right tone of self-effacement, as only | bolism. Yet whosoever knows the sub- 
Mendelssohn's “Fingal’s Cave. cantabile, and then the storm again | wahe'y artist could or would. The sym- apy oa ae yrs Ay the power of 
uae. C oser, arises and sweeps all’ away phony was applauded as th , Greame S dreams of sea- 
‘The — <y the aaa ten eae auint- deat wnat these Bares principal things A SPP . as though the people | kings and sirens. and wondered ow 
Vincent d’Indy, is ma will be placed some extract from the it. 


. much of joy or of regret is involved in 

ly and steadily to Boston tacceptance- set of “Legends,” which Dvorak wrote Tschaikowski’s “Francesca,” like eyery- | the prophecy of Reve ations, that “‘t Bd 
sy eae t nor deep, although it in the early days before an open field | thing on the programme, abounded in the ep be no more sea,” will feel his 
At is not grea “a b- and important tasks were ready for | picturesque, but there seemed to b ancy newly touched and 9 peg : 
“sometimes undertakes him. They are short, melodious, of sim- else. If it : possess him when jth 


| ture is faithfully and 
t to perfec | tly cope with especially when piquancy and effective instrumentation, _ instead of after Dante it would be more in | Played. 
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SEASON 1901-02 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


Mr. WILHELM GERICKE, Conduetor. 


XXL. CONCERY. 


SATURDAY, APRIL 12, AT 8, P. M. 


Programme. 
BEETHOVEN, OVERTURE to “Egmont.’’ op. 84. 


TWO POEMS for ORCHESTRA. 
(MS. First time. ) 


C. M. LOEFFLER, 


FIRST MOVEMENT from the Hungarian Concerto 


for VIOLIN, Op. II. 
Allegro un poco maestoso. 


JOACHIM, 


SYMPHONY in C major, (B. & H. No. 7). 
I, Adagio: Vivace. 
II. Adagio ma non troppo. 
III. Menuetto: Allegretto. 
IV. Finale: Presto assai. 


Soloist: 


Mr. FELIX WINTERNITZ. 
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_The Villanelle Put Into Music from 


Rollinat Is a Wonderful Piece of 
Instrumental Masterfulness—Mr. 
Winternitz’s Playing Is 
Commendable. 


Mr. Loeffler’s two new orchestral com- 
positions proved to be, as we had antici- 
pated, paraphrases, illustrations, ac- 
companiments or parallelisms—what can 
one call the transference of a thought 
from the expressive medium of one art 
into that of another?—of two. French 


Very 


poems which were quoted in the pro- | 
gramme book. One was by Verlaine and | 


the other by Rollinat. 

The former is an invocation to the 
morning star, and is very tender and 
Sweet. The poet sees the star beginning 
to pale in the deepening blue of the sky; 
faint sounds and signs of life arise and 
a fresh joy in renewed vitality is felt; 
the poet begs the star to carry on its 
beams his thoughts of love to where his 
beloved lies and stirs in her half slum- 
ber. And as he ends his entreaty, ‘‘Be- 
hold, the sun of gold!’ And day is 
come. 

The latter is ‘‘The Villanelle of the 
Devil,’’ in which the archfiend is -Je- 
picted as wandering up and down in the 
earth, seeking whom he may devour, 
cursing and preying upon folk of every 
estate and degree, until with the clang- 
ing of the midnight bells the poet's 
fancy is broken, and he cries with au- 
dacious whimsicality, ‘‘What if I went 
and looked up Lucifer!’’ The villanelle 
must have a burden or refrain, and 
Rollinat has supplied his with two: 
‘“Hell’s a-burning, burning, burning, 
and “The devil prowls and wanders 
round,’’ and in the course of the stan- 
zas some of Satan’s masquerades and 
some of the various folk he haunts are 


mentioned as illustrations of his uni- 
versality and catholicity. fc 

There is no describing these musical 
poems. They might be dissected per- 
haps; but the ridessicated and displayed 
segments, even if placed in order and 
properly articulated, would give no idea 
of what they were when they had blood 
and nerve, pulse, life and vigor. The 
first is of an idyllic beauty and pure, 
delicate, sensitive feeling. he pallor of 
the early twilight sky, with the faint 


heat of the planetary twinkle, at the | 


beginning, contrasts exquisitely with 
the effulgent harmonies and the ma- 
jestic fulness of the conclusion when the 
olden sun is ve in all his strength. Be- 
ween these lies the  poet’s petition, 
sweet, warm and earnest. The poem, 
like many French ones, does not gO 


| Symphonic poem, ‘‘Barbarossa,’’ in 
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when the coin- 

and populace is sug- 

gested; and the absolutely imposing use 
of the full, grave organ and the pha 
sonorous bells when priest and sceptic 
are cited. Not all easy to follow at a 


j tirst hearing, this second poem has ir- 


resistible potency, and its gloom and 
dread are qualified a 4 its vivid dramatic 
moments. It must be immensely diffi- 
cult of execution, but the men played it 
with will, enthusiasm and effect, al- 
though we could but think that portions 
of it at least ought to have a greater | 
Sweep and go with more rapid swing. 

Mr. Winternitz did well with his first . 
movement of the ‘‘Hungarian’”’ A ay ‘ 
certo, of which we spoke on Friday. 


| And yet we cannot help feeling that he 


did not play it as Joachim would have 
played it or wished it played. It was 
smooth, controlled and dignified; it 
was clear in every bar and its technical 
difficulties never seemed to be impeding 
obstacles in Mr. Winternitz’s way. But 
he seemed not to get below the sur- 
face and to reach the national ot pa 
lying beneath. The sombre grandeur 
and the profound passionateness were. 
not revealed; but in their place were a 
sad dejection and a rather touching 
pensiveness. In ‘a word, with all his 
fine handling, his clear thoughtfulness, — 
polished taste and musicianly sense 
of proportion, this concerto sounded to 
us in the playing much as if it might 
have been any other music, not writ-_ 
ten from an inspiration or to fulfil any 
purpose beyond the requirements of ‘an 
elevated concert room. si 

Beethoven’s “Egmont’’ overture, well 
read, save that its conclusion lacked 
animation and vim, began the evening, 
and Haydn’s C major symphony, 


7 which the orchestra probably could not 


have misplayed if they had tried,, ended 
it. The audience had generous applause 
for Mr. Winternitz, who has time to 
grow up to that concerto, because he is 
only about 30 years old now, and many 
warm recalls for Mr. Loeffler. jgt ee 

The next programme is thus given . 
out: Se a Se 
Overture, ‘‘Melpomene”’....%.eecees. .Chadwick — 
Hungarian Fantasy..........ee.. cee ese es LABS 
three 
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Movements..........-. Sigmund von. 


(First time.)  _ ; 
Soloist, Mr. Carlo Buonamici, 
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Idyll by Verlaine an 
tastical Villanelle by Rollinat 
Performed for the First Time at 
the Symphony Concert of. Last 
Night. - | 


| The 2ist concert of the Boston Sym- 
pheny Orchestra, Mr. Gericke, con- 
duetor, was given last night in Sym- 
‘phony Hall. The program was as fol- 
lows: 

Overture, ‘“‘Egmont’’...........++-++-. Beethoven 
TWO DOCS. 50. yes cise c ees eees ec eesees .... Loeffler 
MSS.—First time.) 

ist movement of the Hungarian concerto 

for violin Joachim 
Symphoney in C (Bb. and H. 

Mr. Loeffler wrote his “‘Poems’’ last | 
summer in the village uf Dover, Mass. 
The first might be called an Idyll, and. 
it is a musical paraphrase of the ex- 
quisite poem of Verlaine in ‘‘La Bonne 
Chanson,’ the poem _ that begins: 
“Avant que tu ne t’en ailles.” In the 
poem the lover calls on the morning || 
star before it disappears to make his 
trought shine in the dream wherein 


| his sweetheart still sleeping stirs. ‘The 
| quails are calling in the thyme; the: 
dew shines on the hay; there Is Joy 
'among the wheat fields; the lark flies 
skyward; but the star must hasten, 
‘for the golden sun is even now push- 
ing above the horizon. “Ta Bonne 
'Ghanson,” written during the betrothal 
‘of’ Verlaine to the maiden whom he 
;merried, to her great sorrow, has in- 
'spired several composers to songs; but 


Bi believe this is the first orchestral 
of any portion. 


piece in illustration 
| Mr. Loeffler in the past has shown 
'a rare talent for the suggestion of the 
| Macabre in music; witness his Diver- 
'timento for violin and orchestra; his 
T/Etang,’ two of his. songs; he has 
/ also thickened mystery and edged _ hor- 
(ror, as in ‘rhe Death of Tintagiles.’ 
“Much of his chamber music is sombre | 
‘or mystic, or even cryptic; in fact his | 
‘talent—I might say genius without | 
fear of contradiction—has been of most | 
peculiar quality; ne has delighted in j 
evening s&s ades in forsaken gardens, 

where trange figures whisper secrets | 
to each other and then vanish, spectral 
shapes in creeping, ghostly mist. And | 
some, therefore, called him morbid and} 
likened him with a shake of the head. 

to Maeterlinck, whose plays they had | 

not seen cr read. . 
“ Now he appears as the composer of a | 
| 
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remarkably poetic and beautiful com- 
there is the fresh- 
ness of daybreak, the joy of nature, | 
the flush of exulting, impatient love. | 
lt is not panoramic music, a painstak- | 


position, in which 


ing literal translation of the poem, so- 
hat the hearer can put his thumb on) 

‘the lark as he is about to rise, or esti- , 
‘mate at a glance the worth of the. 
jhay: but the poem is all there, the. 
spirit and the suggestion of the detail, | 
from the fading star to the superb ex- | 

pression of sunrise. There Is even 4) 
@ash of sensuousness, which is unusual | 
oh Mr. Loeflier’s music; but it is healthy, : 
al sensuousness, which is never | 
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Rollinat’s ‘‘Villanelle o ! 

The Devil prowls abcut in all disguises, | 

tempting priest and sceptic, sage and | 

loafer. “Hell’s a-burning, burning, 
burning; the Devil prowling, 

apout.’’ These are the refrains of the 

Mr. Loeffler has not only: his 
illustrative of the 


Villette,’’ 

Yvette Guilbert, and he takes the old 
tunes of the Reign of Terror, ‘‘Ca ira’’ 
and *“‘La Carmagnole,” with which to 
makes different points. One of the 
most successful and impressive por- 
tions of the work is the chureh scene, 
which is admirably contrived; in fact, 


| he has succeeded in this ribald scherzo 


where seriously minded composers of 
great talent have tailed. His organ is 


in the church, not merely on the stage; 
there is a service; the atmosphere is 
as unmistakable as is that which sur- | 
rounds ‘“‘the tough’ or ‘‘the pedagogue’”’ 
when each in turn is impersonated by 
Satan. Here is a wealth of most in- 
eenious detail, and there is not a verse 
of Rollinat that is not suggested in 
the music. The demoniacal spirit is 
yreserved throughout, from the watch- 
ing and the darting and the hurried 
retreat of the Devil to the ghastly | 
cynicism of the final verse. 

Of these two Poems the ldyll un- 
doubtedly gave last night the greater 
pleasure. ‘he performance was better, 
for one reason. The ‘Villanelle’ at 
times limped, and there was not con- | 
trolling continuity. The piece is ex- 
tremely difficult, and the players did 
not apparently have the confidence and 
dash that are absolutely necessary to 
vitalize and carry through the Satanic 
in. personations. In a word the per- 
formance was hardly devilish enough, 
yet it revealed bizarre fancy, cynical 
humor, and uncommon ingenuity in use | 
of themes for the illustration of even | 
antipodal ideas. 

‘Mr. Loeffler’s imagination and inven- 
tion have never perhaps been displayed 
with such positiveness as in these two 
pieces. He is still daring in his use 
of harmonies, and his orchestration is 
a perpetual surprise and delight. In 
the Idyll there are warmer colors than 
he has used before, there are eifects 
of broader and deeper sonority, there 
is more humanity in his melody. The 
music will appeal to many who do 
not understand, . who’ perhaps ' do 
not care for quiet tints, exquisite har- 
monies, substle lines of beauty. Some 
may think that Mr. Loeffler has been 
measure by the later 
works of Richard Strauss. I do not 
find this true. Strauss is a man of 
broad lines, pronounced moods, stupend- 
ous moments. He has not the subtle- 
ty or the fragrance of Loefflerian detail; 
he seldom hints, he seldom suggests; 
he insists, he commands. Mr. Loe er 
far the more refined nature; 
Strauss has the elemental strength, and 
there is in his music “the spasm of 
the sky and the shatter of the _ sea.”’ 
Strauss has a strong dash of Eulen- 
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masterpiece. 

agined this music or put it into com- 
manding and at the-same time insidi- 
ous form but Charles Martin Loeffler? 


*  * 
Mr. Winternitz played the first move- | 


ment of Joachim’s Hungarian concerto. 
It is an extremely difficult work, but 
even the knowledge of this fact did 
not console me. Mr. Winternitz’s tone 
was seldom agreeable; it was often 
muddy, and his performance was gen- 
‘erally uninteresting. I admit that he 
played many notes that were arranged 
so as to present difliculties. 
not all in music—even in a concerto for 
violin. Joachim made his concerto 
sound as though it rea.ly amounted to 
‘something: but I heard him play it 
‘when ne still could play, and he put 
into it something that you will not 
find in the notes themselves. 


Philie Hale. 


THE SYMPHONY PROGRAMME. 


Mr. Felix Winternitz Will Play from 


Joachim’s Famous ‘‘Hungarian”’ 
Violin Concerto. ye, 


The most important feature of this 
week’s Symphony rehearsal and concert 
will be, on some accounts, the revival of 
Joachim’s ‘‘Hungarian”’ concerto for the 


© position. 
But that is; 


violin, of which the first movement will | 
be played by Mr. Felix Winternitz. This | 


famous and stupendous work is seldom 


played, because of its extreme length | 


and its almost unsurmountable difficul- 
ties, not only in technique, but also in 
emotional expression and emphasis. I[n- 
deed, when it is undertaken, the player 
seldom assumes to pass beyond the first 


movement. We have a vague recollec- 
tion that Mr. Listemann once performed 
it all; but, then, his mastery of the in- 
strument was marvellous, as his energy, 
fire and endurance used to appear inex- 
haustible. Mr. Kneisel, we distinctly 
remember, played the first movement, 
many years ago; but his temperament 
did not permit him to reveal the inner 
passionateness—national, personal and 
artistic—of the music, although he was 
able to penetrate its intricacies of form 
and to cope with its perplexities of tech- 
nique. hen this concerto was pro- 
duced, early in 1882, being the compos- 
er’s 11th numbered work and the third 
in its class, the Berlin National Zeitung 
printed an elaborate laudatory disserta- 
tion rpon it, which represented Joachim, 
impelled by an ardent patriotism, flying 
to his violin to pour out through its 
mee td voice the emotions which were 

ng and glowing within him, The 
writer called it ‘‘one of the most impor- 
tant instrumental creations of modern 
times,’’ declared that the national apts 
was there dignified, elevated and hon- 
ored with ‘‘symphonic veneration,’”’ and 
could be felt alike in the external form 


no 


as adornments or figures of speech, but 


as essentials to the representation of 


' 


| 


feeling. if not directly. contributory. to 
the fashioning of its phraseology. r. 
Winterwitz has undertaken a most dif- 
ficult task. He is recognized as hayin 
capabilities for it in his highly ceverm 

mechanism and his warm, earnest dis- 
If he can so unite these as to 
do the great work justice by making its 
intellectuality and art obvious an 
emotional quality sympathetically felt, | 
he will win a triumph. 

There is less real importance, but, for 
many in the audience, there will be a 
searcely iess interest, in the second 
number of the programme, which pro- 
vides for the first hearing of two manu- 
scripts from Mr. Loeffler's portfolio 
which are set down as “poems” for 
grand orchestra. We have not the sub- 
jects at hand, but we believe that, like 
many of Mr. Loeffler’s smaller writin 8, 
they are inspired by and will run parallel 
to poems which have impressed him in 
the writings of some of the men whose 
dreamy, romantic, wild or weird pages 
are apt to impress him. It 1s safe to say 
that they will be worth the best atten-. 
tion and most unprejudiced judgment. 
For, although Mr. Loeffler is sometimes 
ultra-modern, abrupt, obscure and even 
mystical, he is always frank in owning 
his purpose in agg and presenting, 
so far as is possible, the subject and the 
exact phase of it which have moved 
him. herefore, while the hearer may 
not always understand or approve de- 
tails in the composition, he cannot rea- 
sonably complain that he does not know 
what the music is driving at, even 
though he may not be able to pass on 
with it, step for ateP. Surely the ghost 
of Rufus Choate, could it return, neat ot 
fall back into his old dread of “dita tht 
with the wrong emotion,” even tho 
it might not be able to expand according, 
to notice and exvectation stated. |. i 


all 
‘ 


The overture will be Beetuoven’s mar- 
tial and dramatic “Egmont,”’ forecast- 
ing the progress of the patriotie traged i! 
and the symphony will be Haydn’s” 
checry and fluent seventh in C major, | 


wetter ee oer ee + ee 


Two New Compositions by Loefile: os. 
I'elix Winternitz Shows His Mastery | 
of the Violin. ca 
The concert began with Beethoven sg 

once 


‘“‘Kgmont” overture, which was 
thought a very radical work. There wi 
a time when the musicians held the 
the four-lined C, which Beethoven 


in this overture, was nearly impossiblé, 


its | 


uy 
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and that the piccolo runs of the Coda 


What 


were rather sensational. 


heard the orchestration of the Ric 
Strauss of America—Mr. C. M. Hoe 
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our sk the Atlantic will be conceded 
y many who have studied his scores. 
not merely a question of bigness, 


| lh ia Sa 


tiplicity of instruments, for Mr. 


" 


] 
*, 


‘ster scores in that direction, but Mr. 


‘Loeffler evidently knows what effect he 


ants—and he generally gets it. 

We are out of sympathy with the mor- 
bid character of much of this composer's 
music and were therefore most agree- 
@bly surprised to find the first of his 
two new pieces. dealing with a happy 
subject, the glory of daybreak and the 
‘message of love. There was something 
of-the beauty of Wagner’s ‘‘Waldeswe- 
“ben” in the dreamy ecstasy of this num- 
‘ber, and there was an intricacy of fig- 
ure-treatment, u vagueness of melo@y, 
and a working up of climaxes in this 
‘orchestral interpretation of Verlaine’s 
‘poetic appeal to the morning-star that 
‘reminded of the PRayreuth master. Trills 
and carols were blended with a delicious 
“dreaminess that fitted the subject well. 
' In the second work our composer's foot 
/ was upon his native heath again, for he 
pictured Satan wandering up and down 
the earth, according to Maurice Rolli- 
nat. It was not a Miltonian Lucifer 

that here appeared, but a very restless 
‘gentleman with the rickets. Lesage 
once evolved a ‘‘diable boiteux,” a “devil 
‘on two sticks,’’ and Rollinat gives us a 
‘devil on two rhymes, for the words 
“brule”’ and ‘“‘clair’ are capped through 
‘endless stanzas by the ingenious poet. 
_ Led by the poet, Mr. Loeffler has cre- 
ated a Till Bulenspiegel kind of a devil 
‘and sent him prancing through a most 
‘eomplicated score. There were moments 
of such ugliness in the composicion that 
“every modern reviewer would hail it a 
"work of genius. Muted horns suggested 
“evil, wild piccolo runs intimated wicked 
-gaiety, and some hideous progressions 
bi old their story perfectly, for they 
“sounded like the devil. One phase of 
‘Gallic wickedness was suggested by the 
‘introduction of ‘Ca Ira,”’ the ribald tune 
of the Reign of Terror, which was once 
sung to the words:— 
“ Ca ira, ca ira, ca ira! 
aristocrats a la lanterne; 


ca ira, ca ira, ca ira, 
Les aristocrats on les pendra, 


* But “Ca Ira’’ was an innocent dance 
“tune before it was dyed blood-red, as a 
‘copy of it in a quadrille, or Cotillon, 
“dated 1788, and now in the possession of 
‘the present writer, shows. 

- Mr. Loeffler also suggests portigqns of 
the twin-sister of this tune, the dreadful 
@ance-song ‘‘La Carmagnole.”’ This also 
‘was originally an innocent melody, full 
‘of mirth and geniality, nor was it de- 
‘based when the French sang it in praise 


of American resistance to British tyran- | 


ny, with the words:— 
mis Bon, bon, bon, 


C'est a Boston, 
Qu’on entend le bruit du canon. 


' Its words underwent many metamor- 


tae 


‘phoses, but finally it settled down into 
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“Madame Veto” in allusion to her sup- 
posed vetos of any measures to help the | 


suffering people. It then became 


Madame Veto avait promis 
De faire egorger tout Paris, 
Mais son coup a manque, 
Grace a nos canoniers. 
- Dansongs la Carmagnole, 
Vive le son du canon. 


“Ta Carmagnole” had indeed g60d 


right in Mr. Loeffler’s picture of diabolic 


revelry, for it was hideously danced in 
the Hall of the Convention itself, when 
the ‘‘sans-culottes” brought in the spoils 
of the churches, (Carlyle’s 
Revolution,” vol. II., book 7, chapter 
IV.) and in November, 1793, Demoiselle 
Candeille, dancer of the opera, was in- 
stalled on the high altar of Notre Dame 
as the Goddess of Reason; lLaharpe 
stood beside the well-rouged goddess 
and delivered an address abolishing all 
religion. He uttered the boldest blas- 
phemies and then defied Christ and the 
Deity to avenge the insult offered in the 
holy church. No miracle happened in 
answer to the challenge and the crowd 
burst forth into shouts of laughter and 
applause. They then had an impromp- 
tu ball: the great organist Sejan was 
forced to play dance music on the organ 
of the church and the wretches went 
through the “Carmagnole”’ and howled 
out the “Ca Ira.’’ Such scenes had good 
right to be pictured in a portrayal of 
' the devil on earth, but they might have 


' been made more definite. 


Tschaikowsky made rather heavy play 


with bells in one of his patriotic over- | 


tures, but 1902 goes far ahead of ‘1812” 
in campanology. When Mr. Loeffler’s 
bell beran ringing we thought that he 
was suggesting midnight, 

The very witching time of night, 

When echurechyards yawn, and Hell 


breathes out 
Contagion to this world; 


but after counting to about seventy- 
nine o’clock, and hearing an organ, we 
concluded that the bell (a most ingen- 
ious pedal-point, but slightly out of 
tune) was a summons to a parody of 
divine service, such as Berlioz intro- 
duced in his picture of the supernatural 
winter resort. 

Altogether, if we regard Mr. Loeffier’s 
deinoniacal picture as a study in orches- 
tral effects it must be esteemed, but if 
it is to be regarded as Music (with a 
capital M)—we have our doubts. 

Now followed an uninspired work with 
an excellent soloist; the first movement 
of Joachirn’s violin concerto, with Mr. 
Felix Winternitz in the solo part. The 
composition was overwhelmingly tech- 
nical, and although it deals with Hun- 
garian melodies it manages to conceal 
their brilliiancy with much ingenuity. it 
seemed to have no more poetry than a 
multiplication table. Mr. Winternitz 
played with a technical ability that was 
astounding. The furiously difficult pas- 


itself 


sages in double-stopping, the still more | 


difficult three-part phrases, the artifi- 
cial and natural harmonics, 
and skips, all these were given without 
seeming effort, and the cadenza (rather 
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the very first there was a slight sus- | Jove poem, a poem passionately moving, 
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picion of nervouSness, but these wer Be ' wii 
1ery 3, ere autiful as it all is, this music seems, o 1 
only temporary blemishes and the artist | 2 first hearing, to be out of scale with thee. 
b- 


did so well that the three r ie . he*. 
followed his performance Wade coronene poem it is taken from, for the verse, lovely: 


ly deserved and were most Spontaneous. 


The choice of the work was r i 
fortunate an its position onthe ec: 
gramme, after the devil’s scintillations 
equally a handicap; to achieve success 
under these conditions was doubly mer- 
itorious. 


If any of the audience were prostrated | 


by their triv with his infernal r 
they were now placed under onratve 
treatment. Many went home, some hur- 
ried away to consult an aurist, but those 
who remained were given a decided 
change of air, through the melodies of 
Haydn. An eminent musician recently 
said to the present writer,—‘“How much 
better Haydn wears, in Symphony than 
Mozart!”—and, if one excepts the «© 
minor ard the “Jupiter’ the remark te 
true, Every part of the C major sym- 
phonv which was naw played wae as 
frankly direct and melodic. so full of 
pretty jest and surprise, that it was un. 
dimmed by all the nonderous orchast a. 
tion that had preceded. mile 
the Minuet seemed a trifle faded. 


; Louis C. Elson. 


Symphony Hall: Symphony Concert 

Mr. Felix Winternitz was the soloist at 
the twenty-first symphony concert, of 
which this was the programme: “yew | 
Beethoven: Overture to ‘‘Egmont,’’ o $4 
C. M. Loeffler: Br erm for Orchestra. 

(MS., first time.) 
Joachim: First Movement:-from the Hungarian 
Concerto for Violin, op. 11. 

Haydn: Symphony in C major (B. & H. No. 7). 

This was a concert of several features, 
the first of which was the performance of 
the Haydn Symphony. The first two move- 
ments (more than two movements of 
Haydn are sure to prove a thorn in the 
flesh) were a delight to hear, so exquisitely 
careful, so respectful to Haydn, one may 
Say, was the playing. Since the concerts 


| have been held in Symphony Hall no classic 


composition has sounded so well, so little 
harsh. And another feature was the “‘Kg- 
mont’? overture, which went with great 
brilliancy. 

Of liveliest interest, however, were Mr. 
Loeffler’s new poems for orchestra. The 


first, after an exquisite idyll of Paul Ver- | 
laine, a sort of modern, French version of | 


“Hark, hark the lark,” from ‘“‘Cymbeline,” | 


is as exquisitely lovely as the poem it illus- 
trates. The opening bars are wonderfully 


Only the trio of [ 


siasm. 


as.it is, is only a short lyric, whereas the: 
music is of very substantial proportions, If) 
it had ended with the sweeping love-melc ly 
succeeding the solo-violin passage, the sf. 
fect would have been greater, for all after 


ia 
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| this melody comes as an anti-climax. But 


it is beautiful, beautiful indeed, and it 
makes one wish Mr. Loeffler would try hig. 


hand at an opera. Ra 

The second poem is inspired by Rollinat’s. 
grotesque ‘“Vilanelle du DiaPle,’”’ in iad 
are recounted in matchless style the in- 
comings and outgoings of the devil, while 
hell burns, burns. It is conservative to say 
that Mr. Loeffler has never written any- 


thing cleverer, more ingenious than th 


- musical paraphrase, for about all the two 


dozen or so couplets he has illustrated by 
means remarkably subtle, so subtle indeed 
that few in the audience are likely to re- 
mark them. One may also venture to add. 
that Mr. Loeffler has never written any- 
thing so little worth while. The whole is 
undeniably a remarkable tour de force of 
clever orchestral writing, the use of means 


for illustration and suggestion is wonders 
fully skilful, but it is a question if the 


whole be worth the doing. The rhythm of 
the tirst theme, for a while exhilarating, 
soon grows tiresome; and, whether the 
fault lay in the playing or in the music it. 


self, there was little feeling of the devilish- 


ness that characterizes Rollinat’s poem, 
Both compositions aroused great enthus 


Mr. Winternitz had an ungrateful task, 


for the very few beautiful moments of the 
Joachim concerto fell to the orchestra, while 
he had to content himself with playing hor- 
rible-sounding passages that are said to be 
equally horribly difficult. 
can judge how well Mr. Winternitz con- 
quered these difficulties, but a layman could 
hear that they were constantly out of tune : 
The one melody that fell to the solo violin’ 
he played well. 
applauded. : 


Only a violinist 


Mr. Winternitz was much. 


Mr. Carlo Buonamici will be the soloist 


at the concert this week. This is the pro- 
gramme: 
mene;’’ Liszt, Hungarian fantasy; Sigmund 
von Hausseger, symphonic poem, *‘Barba- | 
rossa,’’ in three movements (first time). 


Chadwick, overture to ‘‘Melpo- 


R. R. G. Z 4 


beautiful, with a cold clarity of orchestra- sist: 


tion that must suggest, to all who have : 
read the text, that chill, calm moment of | 
dawn, when the morning star is sinking, | 


The music becomes moment by moment |BUONAMICI. 


more animated and more beautiful till it 
reaches a rather long, vague passage where 
& Solo violin has much to do, which serves 
as preparation for a broad, very beautiful 
melody for all the violins. From this point 
there is not much suggestion of the pic- 
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SEASON 1901-02. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


Mr. WILHELM GERICKE, Conduetor. 


AXIL CONCERT. 


SATURDAY, APRIL 19, AT 8, P.M. 


Programme. 


CHADWICK, OVERTURE, ‘‘Melpomene.’’ 


LISZT, FANTASIA on Hungarian Folk-tunes, for PIANO- 


FORTE and ORCHESTRA. 


HAUSEGGAR, SYMPHONIC POEM, in Three Parts, ‘‘Barbarossa.”’ 


I. The Distress of the People. 
II. The Enchanted Mountain. 
Ill. The Awakening. 


Soloist: 


Mr. CARLO BUONAQMICI. 


Se 


The Pianoforte is a Steinway. 
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j | licenses) the first and last divisions of 
“Barbarossa,” a Symphonic Poem New a Heard Borges separated by a scherzo. | | b 
to Boston, Will Be the Piece The chief thematic material is Sornreon i 
de Resistance. to all the movements, The principa 


theme is the symbol of Barbarossa. 
phonic poem which this This theme appears at first as a kind 

The new sym 

week’s programme presents has been 


>... J -0f peace a: 
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of vision and prophecy from a strong 
brass choir after all the periods ex- 


movement to a close. And 
pressive of desolation, melancholy and 
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reputed to have about reached the limit 
in that sort of composition, and it will 
behoove the auditor to have his atten- 
tion and judgment in their best and 
most serviceable condition. The author, 
Siegmund von Hausegger, who is the 
conductor of the Kaim orchestra in 
Munich, has been greatly admired and 
extolled by the ultra-advanced young 


sicians, of whom Richard Strauss is 
Pear eak known. He was born at Graz 
(where, says Murray’s handbook, ‘the 
influence of a milder climate begins to 


be felt’ by the traveller south-bound | 


from Vienna), where his father was 


eminent for his advocacy of the Wag- | 


ner cult and musical aesthetics. 


He is about 30 years old, and has been | 


ever since he was a schoolboy, 

Buse Wes made tone portraits of his 
classical heroes. He has made a good 
many ambitious essays into the greater 
departments of composition, writing 
fastasias and ballads for orchestra and 
for pianoforte, a mass, and also a cou- 
ple of operas, for which he made the 
librettos, as a good disciple of Wagne! 
should, and he has done what he could 
toward making the ‘‘Nibelung series 
known to musical heathen through spe- 
cial performances under his own direc- 
tion. Gradually his ambition, energy 
and persistency have brought him no- 
tice and marked—although not yet wide- 
ly extended—recognition. He has been 
an assistant in the conducting at Bay- 
reuth, and the National Musikverein 
brought out at Heidelberg last summer 
a ‘“Dyonisian Fastasia”’ of his | 

The work now to be given. which was 
heard at the New York Philharmonic 
concert of Nov. 15, 1901, is called ‘‘Bar- 
barossa.”’ It was begun, we are told, 
in December, 1898, and finished in Sep- 
tember, 1899. It has been played at Mu- 
nich and Berlin under Wagner Society 
auspices, with the contposer conducting. 
It now remains to be seen what Boston 
will make of it, and how stand it. It 
is entitled ‘‘Barbarossa,’ and it is 
founded on the legend of the 12th gers 
tury Emperor of Germany, Frederic 
I., who is represented as sleeping be- 
fore a stone table in Kyffhauserberg, in 
Thuringia, waiting for the fateful hour 
when he must awaken, redeem the land 
and set Germany in the foremost place 
of all the world. His knights sit slum- 
bering around him, and his red beard 
has grown through the stone slab; but 
it must grow on and wind itself thrice 
‘around the table ere the time be ripe 
for him to awaken hg go forth as the 
| r of his people. 

rerhis soem is. in three movements, 
which are intended to depict, respect*+ 
ively, the pangs of the people, the en- 


anguish have been completed. In the 
ape eg movement it stands for the un- 
broken and motionless slumber of the 
Emperor, while all kinds of ultra nat- 
ural influences and phenomena surround 
him and try in vain to prevail over 
him; and in the last it is the vital, cen- 
tralizing element of a great march of 
triumph and ovation. As may well be 


guessed, the identification and accept- | 


ance of this main theme need not be 
so difficult; the trouble will lie in un- 
derstanding and estimating the themes 
that surround it, and the spiritual rela- 
tionships which they must be supposed 
to bear to it. 

The first number will be Mr. Chad- 
wick’s ‘‘Melpomene,’’ the second title 
of which is ‘“‘An Overture to an Imagin- 
ary Tragedy.’ It is a work which has 
been enjoyed and honored heretofore, 
and it bears out the name bestowed 
upon it. It begins slowly and sadly, as 
to invite the deeper sympathies of the 
hearer by its vague foreshadowing of 

gloom, suffering and fate, and then 
passes into a melodious cantabile, which, 
inasmuch as it is to become the chief 
‘theme of the strongly agitated allegro 
which follows, may be taken to sug 
' gest how suddenly and imperiously fate 


can change and crush quietude, happi-: 


' ness and peace. After a full develop- 
'ment, the first mood returns, as if to 
advise the listener that the same sort 
of prophecy had been here accomplished 
which is contained in Hamlet’s warning 
to my lady, that to the complexion of 
the skull niust she come at last, the end 
foreshadowed from the first measures 


having been reached. The very BOD | 


slusion is quiet and stated in a few se 
ous cnorae with none of the conv t. 
tional intimations of a violent death fo1 
catastrophe. This simple fading a Wp) 
seems to imply that there is trage ‘y 
not only in the mortal death, but in 
any failure of high one bright prom- 
ise and spiritual possibility. 
ty The rath will be Mr. Carlo Buona- 


mici, who came here from eens | 
'a few years ago to be under Prot. | 


| ann’s instruction, according t0 
tne’ donive of his father, himself. an 
| eminent musician at home, and kno wh 
| beyond the limits of his own city ane 
- country. Mr. Buonamici has become Pi 
' permanent Bostonian, with an acknow 
edged position as teacher and o 
former. He is to play the Hungarian 
Fantasia,’’ which Liszt elaborated a‘ 
Von Bulow from one of the pianoforte 
rhapsodies. It has the usual two “i 
trasting themes and movements, and the 
orchestra is strongly and largely an 
ployed, But the pianoforte gets “ 
primary considerations, and after ine 
andante there is opportunity for a grea 
cadenza before proceeding to the allegro. 
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and who will some day 
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in this Trio are deceptive climaxes that 


work injury 


Nothing could be more stirring than 
In the. 

third movement. The muted. trumpets. 
are heard faintly as from the bowels | 


the awakening of Barbarossa 


of the mountain. They sound clearer 


and nearer. Then there is the expres- 
Chadwiek | gy of an expectant and rejoicing péo-. 


f ple. The march that follows the music 


of preparation is not particularly strik- 


ing and it leads into a short battle 
Scene that is not among the successive- 
ly descriptive sections. Surely the 
crchestral burst after this battle scene 
he apotheosis and the end: but 

no; there is a return to the music of 
peace and happiness in the Trio of ‘‘The 
Enchanted Mountain,” then there is 

, another preparation for a climax, which 


when the final song of triumph comes 
it appeals to jaded ears that again fear 
disappointment. Sa 

‘his symphonje poem was _ finished 
when the composer was 27 years old. He 


vo +} arene __ had already served a long apprentice- 
Ene hemes: ~ Ship. He had had active and long ex- 


perience as a conductor; he had written 
two operas, which had been performed, 
a mass, an orchestral ballad, a sym- 


| 


phonic poem. His father, a distin- | 
-gvished ultra-Wagnerite, had trained 


him carefully in the Wagnerian way 


that he should go, but “Barbarossa’’ re- 
veals the son as a diligent student of 


the works of Richard Strauss and an 
enthusiastic disciple of that great mas- 


mistakable from the treatment of the 
first theme to the apotheosis. Hauseg- 
ger has a remarkable mastery of the 
' technic of his art; there are many pas- 
sages of individual invention, especially 
jin the second movement; but the gener-. 
al architecture of the work, the road. 
manner of expression, the 
massing and the contrasting of timbres ‘ 
the audacity in the juxtaposition ‘and 
crossing of themes, the defiance of tonal 
relations—these show close application. 
to the study of Richard Strauss and 
enthusiasm for his genius. i 4 
Hausegger, in the last two movements 
of this symphonic poem, wrote as 


im- |ifor eternity. He is as one  intoxi- 
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y given great 
his perform- 


‘pains, with keen apreciation that was 
eften enthusiasm, and the result was 
most brilliant and effective. He and 
the orchestra are heartily to be con- 
gratulated. | | ; 
a *% 

‘The concert opened with an impres- 
sive performance of Mr, Chadwick’s 
noble overture, 2 work that custom 
does not stale, for it has the spirit of 
antique tragedy and the expression is 
modern in its poignancy. There is no 
pga touch of sentimentalism; there 
s no extraneous or alien thought, and 
the very impersonality of the subject 
accentuates the impression of heroic 
suffering and woe. . | 

Mr. Buonomici appreciated the true 
character of Liszt’s Fantasia. Here 
is music that is intended to reproduce 
eharacteristically the effect of the 
eymbalo with attendant instruments. 

he cymbalo is not an emotional ma- 
chaine; it is the peculiar instrument of 
a rhapsodizing virtuoso. Mr. SBuono- 
mici succeeded in conveying this idea 
to his audience. He displayed the. 
‘requisite speed and_. brilliance with, 
clearness, ease and distinction. | 


Philiy Hale, 


THE SYMPHONY CONCERT. 
Vert = —— 


Symphonic Poem ‘**Barbarossa’”’ 
Wild and Extravagant. 


But It Is Imaginative and Poetic, 
the Ghostly and Pandemoniac 
Music and the Idyllic Strains Most 
Bixpressively Fantastic and 
Beautiful, Escaping Bombast. 


After listening through half an even- 
ing at the Symphony to a deal of the 
loudest music that has been or could be 
created, even the critic may not be 
ashamed to confess that he finds him- 
self dazed and phazed, as evidently were 
the majority of the audience who had 
heard it and received it with a little’ 
conventional and mechanical applause. 


erroneously!) always tochold his facul- | 


ties and his judgment in a calm state of 
cool composure and equipoise; yet he is 
but mortal. and may be deafened and 
confused like another. 


* Such an extraordinary composition as. 


“the symphonic poem, ‘‘Barbarossa,”’ 
which Mr. Gericke brought forward last 
night, can give no exact thoughts and 
present no definite pictures when an- 
nounced under the generic names of its 
_ three sectior.s, without explanations of 
‘its author’s purposes. It can only 
give notions, suggestions and hints 
‘for the listener’s imagination. As 


fancies begin to recover themselves | 


“out of the tumult in which they have 


spay. 


| sprites 


ae 


t seems, in its first two move- 
ments, to present a tremendous ‘con- 
trast between the possible re a -the 
Actual. There are suggestions of qulet 
steady-moving, noble power and intima- 
tions of beautiful pastoral life, gentile 
joy and idyllic beauty in life, as things 
which might be if the imagined rescuer, 
leader and monarch could come to pre- 


vail, enrich, guide and bless. 


But there are existing woes, pains, 


| bonds and burdens against which every 


life protests and every voice cries out— 
for these are not people to suffer in 
silence. But he who might be the de- 
liverer and the giver of grace sleeps in 


| his inaccessible mountain chamber. The 


air about him is thronged with ghosts, 
and fantastic creatures who 
whirl and ery about him, while from 
the underworld rise ugly shapes that 
snarl and growl and threaten fearful 
things. No summoning, appealing call 
reaches the shut ears, and the Emperor 
that might be is left to the environment 
of the creatures of his enchanted moun- 
tain. But—and here comes the third 
movement—the hour of destiny arrives; 
from afar the faint calls of horn and 
human voice penetrate the rock and 
reach the sleeper. He awakes, arises 
and emerges in his courage, might and 
wisdom: he responds to the shrieks of 
terror and woe; conflicts are fought, 
but he conquers, peace follows, a new 
age of beauty and delight begins and a 
great song of gratitude, glory and dig- 
nity celebrates the era in which the 
Possible has become the Real. 

There is a deal which is wild, turbu- 
lent and extravagant in this composi- 
tion, which barely escapes being chaotic 
and merely noisy at times. Yet it is 
replete with imagination and poetry. 
The ghostly and pandemoniac music 
and the idyllic strains are most expres- 
sively fantastic or. beautiful, the sad- 
ness is deep and pathetic, and the 
grandeur of the finale escapes bombast 
Rages as one fears it is apout to be ‘lost 
n it. The orchestration is wonderfully 
knowing, inventive, skilful and ocom- 
manding, and often extorts admiration 
even from the listener who is too puz- 
zled and astonished to approve, The 
composer’s ability is great and his origi- 
nality startling; and one can only hope 
that he will turn them to the right ac- 
count and work more for beauty and 
pleasure than for curious, outre or 
violent effect. 

The Liszt fantasia is just such a work 
as would naturally please a young pian- 
ist, full of life,. high animal spirits, buoy- 
ancy of health and strength, eagerly 
ambitious and well equipped with means 
of expression. It requires only a brilliant 
superficialitv and a graceful firmness to 
make it acceptable and effective. It has 


So is aabularly sapposed (but; alae, how | no use for emotion, or even sentiment; 
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its thoughts are obvious and simple and | 
its language but seldom other than di- | 


rect, 
lectual demand. 
clearly, steadily, elegantly and spirited- 
ly played; for it is a piece to play and 
not to interpret. Mr. Buonamici made 
a hit with it. He has a fine execution, 
and his runs and trills for the right are 
most pearly and even; but he sometimes 
strikes too heavily in the lower regis- 
ters. He phrased well, gave breadth 
and fulness where there was opportunity 


so that it makes no great intel- | 
It only needs to be. 


for them and turned off the cadenza and | 


the bravura passages swiftly, lightly 

and finely. He was recalled many times 
- and presented with a laurel wreath. 
Mr. Chadwick’s stately and sombre, 
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.. Serenade, No, 1, in D major....... 
Symphony, ‘‘In the Woods’’.............. 


MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. 
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Carlo Buonamici, Soloist, 
With Symphony Orchestra. 


Testimonial to Miss Clara Lane by the 
Patrons of the Bijou Theatre. 


— 


Concerts Tonicht — Recitals of the 
Week—Preludes and Echoes, 


Last week’s Symphony program com- 


prised Prof Chadwick’s overture, ‘‘Mel-. 


pomene,’’ Liszt’s fantasy on Hungarian 
folk tunes for pianoforte and. orches- 
tra and ‘“‘Barbarossa,’’ a 
poem by Vcn Hausegger, first time at 
these concerts. Mr Carlo RBuonamici 
was the soloist, playing the piano part 
in the Liszt fantasy. Prof Chadwick's 
overture is a thoroughly delightful com- 
position and the orchestration ranks as 


one of the-most effective among the! 


larger works by this scholarly Ameri- 
can composer. The overture is dedi- 
cated to Mr Gericke and it was plainly 


evident that he and his men were in’ 


the heartiest sympathy with the com- 
poser, for the interpretation was very 
smooth and the ideas of the writer were 
set forth with a splendid expression, 


ea.ch musical picture being given its | 


proper value. The staccato phrases 
following the introduction and the finale 
were splendid examples of fortissimo 
playing and the work by the brass con- 
tingent was notably harmonious 
throughout. The somewhat tragic sug- 
gestiveness of the piece was carefully 
preserved and as a whole the ensemble 
work of the orchestra was shown in 
more favorable light than in any of the. 


other pieces. | 

Mr Buonamici played the piano part. 
of the Liszt fantasy very brilliantly, 
and in all ways proved adequate to the 
demands of the work. There is so little 
variety in form for displaying more than 
technical dexterity that the fantasy does 
not greatly tax the all-around powers 
of an artist, but the constantly chang- 
ing tempo and the bits of phrasing s5 | 
frequently given to the orchestra mace | 
it difficult for the solo instrument and | 
the orchestra to retain their proper re- 
lations, and at times the playing was 
a little ragged and not up to the usual 
standard. 

The cadenzas were given with admi- 
rable dash and clarity by the pianist, 
whose cctaves, single and double-handed 
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: mete in a Liszt rhapsody. Mr - 
‘amici’s performance was highly enjoy- \ 
able, as was evident by the plaudits at | 
the close, and it is to be hoped that he | 
will. be heard here in a program that | 
will give a broader field in which to | 
show his abilities as an interpreter. 
The program closed with the sym- 
pa poem, “‘Barbarossa,’’ written by . 
Siegmund von Hausegger, a German | 
| composer of the ultra-Wagner school. 
‘It is a symbolic dramatic conceit in 
three parts, entitled, respectively, “‘The | 
Distress of the People,’ “The Enchant- | 
ed Mountain” and “The Awakening,” | 
the composer basing his inspiretinn | 
upon the legend that Barbarossa, the | 
‘king of Germany, while overcome by | 
a mysterious slumber in the mountains | 
of Kyffhauser is awakened by the , 
lamentations of his people and returns | 
to free them from their troubles. | 
The poem is a vivid example of the 
skill of the composer in producing 
weird and ear-shocking effects by the 
aid of the modern orchestra, and al- || 
| though the handling may be artistic, || 
the work is so full of dissonances and || 
irritating combinations of instruments || 
that many of the auditors will remem- |! 
ber the piece more as a musical curi- || 
osity than as an intelligent and com- | 
prehensive character poem. The ‘‘dis- 
tress of the people’ is expressed in no 
unmeaning way; but it isn’t pleasant 
to the ear and it is continually worked 
into the score. There sare some ex- 
pressive melodies, mysterious and elf- 
like, in the second movement which are 
delightfully orchestrated, and the last 
movement has some magnificent tri- 
umphant suggestions in which the | 
brasses are very effective, but there is | 
so much that is woful and uneanny in | 
the poem that even the wonderful or- | 
chestration cannot make “Barbarossa” | 
interesting to 'the general public. The | 


orchestra evidently did justice to the 
score. 

The program announced for this wee | 
comprises the Brahms D major sere- | 
‘In the | 
W oods.’’ 


Symphony Hall: Symphony Concert © 
Mr. Carlo Buonamici was the soloist at: 
the twenty-second symphony concert. Thig” 
was the programme: hon ‘ 
Chadwick: Overture, ‘‘Melpomene.’’ | 
Liszt: Fantasia on Hungarian Folk-tunes, for 
Pianoforte and Orchestra. % 
Hausegger: Symphonic Poem, 
‘‘Barbarossa.’’ 

The important feature of this concert 
was, of course, the first hearing in Boston” 
of the symphonic poem ‘‘Barbarossa”’’ by 
Siegmund Hausegger, brought out by the. 
Kaim Orchestra in Munich*under the com. 
poser’s direction, in March, 1900. What-. 
ever one may think of the work, it is somes) 
thing not to remain ignorant of, something” 
for hearing which we may be grateful. The 
poem, in three parts, is based on the an- 
cient legend that Frederick Barbarossa, © 


in Three Parts, 


his beard has grown three times round the : 
table by which he sits, Barbarossa will 
awaken, emerge from the mountain and 
bring peace and glory to the German peo-' 
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squely. written programme in the | theme de 


me-book, depicts the despair and 


“woe, of the German nation while waiting 


i 


r the coming of Barbarossa. With a sud- 


‘den hush of the uproar, the Barbarossa 
theme sounds, but the vision of the emperor 
‘$a quickly lost sight of, in a renewal of the 
commotion. The second movement sus- 


gests the interior of the mountain, with a 


vision of the monarch, and dreams of the | 


‘calm and peace that will be on his awak- | 
ening. But they are only dreams—Bar- | 


-barossa still sleeps. With the third move- 
ment, however, when the distress has 
Teached aé terrible pass, the emperor 


awakes, leaves the mountain, there is a | 
triumphal march, a battle, and at the last | 


There is too much of this, and it is not 
well planned. In an orchestral poem, as 
well as in dramatic poem there must be a 
succession of well-defined episodes, all lead- 
ing inexorably to one great climax; this 


‘climax may be at the end, or from it 


there may be a gradual dying away to the 


chose, but a second attempt at a climax 


cession of climaxes. The first movement 
begins impressively in the grand style, 
three very beautiful themes being worked . 
up to a tremendous pitch of rage and d-s- 
peration. With the sudden stilling of the 
din, there is heard the Barbarossa theme, 
truly majestic and genuinely noble. Once 
more the confusion of despair begins, grows 
wilder and madder till the lHmit of possi- 
bility is reached. The end is near, all lis- 
'teners, stirred mightily, make ready for 
|' mad applause, when there is a pause, evi- 
dently not the finish, and then comes a 
theme in the vidlins that reminds one of 
Haydn, and on the music goes, up and 
down, for ten minutes more. The very end, 
when it finally does come, is so sudden and 
so ill-prepared that it makes no climax at» 
all. 

The second movement, a remarkable piece 
of orchestral writing, is a brilliant scherzo 
after the style of Berlloz, a scherzo that 
Suggests will-o’-the-wisps and _ fireflies, 
music strangely little apposite to the sur- 
roundings of the majestic old king sitting 
grave in his long sleep. <A sort of trio pic- 
tures, in lovely wise, the emperor himself, 
and a long pastorale hints at the blessings 
his coming will bring, but the return of the 
scherzo shows it is still only a dream. 
In this second movement again there is too 
much material too lengthily treated, and, 
because the mind and eaf are already tired, 
it disturbs.more than it did in the first. 
The third division, in respect of too many 
climaxes, sins the most flagrantly. It is all 
| beautiful—the people’s despair (illustrated 

. for the fifth or sixth time), the faint trum- 
pet calls, the exquisite violin solo, again 
‘trumpet calls, and finally, to the full or- 
‘Cchestra thundering the majestic Barbarossa 
theme, the appearance of the emperor. 
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into a splendid march, then 
into a battle scene, and finally to a song of | 
victory, stirring and moving to a wonder- | 
ful degree. But this is not the end, for on | 
and on the music trails, one episode after | 
another, till all listeners are exhausted as | 
to strength and patience. | 
This is indeed a strange composition. | 
Always sounding to the ear marvellously | 
beautiful (éxcept when intentionally ugly, | 
in which case Hausegger is to Richard | 
Strauss as a satyr is to Phcebus Apollo), 
the thematic material is intrinsically noble 
and beautiful, and many of the dramatic 
moments are contrived with great art. On 
the other hand, there is in this music a 
curious lack of unity; it has a strange 


' knack of making one think of some other 


composer. Combined with passages that 
sound like good honest Capellmeister music 
of the time of Haydn, there is much that 
suggests (never thematically) ‘“‘Rheingold,”’ 
“Tohengrin,”’ likewise Berlioz and Richard : 
Strauss, with a slight hint at César | 
Franck. In its sincerity, strength and 


power this poem is indeed a remarkable at- 
will never do. Hausegger’s poem !s a suc- | 


tempt for a young composer. Always in- 
teresting, it is so interesting that we can- 
not afford not to hear Hausegger’s 
‘Dionysiche Fantasie.’’ Even the superb 
performance of ‘‘Barbarossa,” by the way, 
left the audience cold. 

Before the poem came Liszt’s ‘“‘Hunga- 
rian Fantasie,’’ with Mr. Buonamici at the 
pianoforte. Since in this composition the 
orchestra and pianoforte, instead of work- 
ing together or in contrast with each other, 
are constantly running a tilt one with the 
other, it is far more satisfactory to hear 
the Fantasie with pianoforte accompani- 
ment. The opening bars for the orchestra 
are so beautiful that when the pianoforte 
undertakes to do the same thing the un- 
satisfactoriness of the instrument causes a 
rude shock, and so it goes throughout the 
work. While Mr. Buonamici apparently 
has not the temperament necessary to make 
the most of this wild and sad Gypsy music 
| (only a Slav or a Hungarian has), he ac- 
complished with the Fantasie all that art 

could do, playing with splendid rhythm, 
much color and a technique of’ sparkling 
brilliancy. His was an admirable per- 

' formance, deserving the enthusiasm it 
aroused. 

| This remarkable concert began with ex- 
cellent playing of Mr. Chadwick’s ‘‘Mel- 
pomene”’ overture, a work of many beau- 
ties that well stands the test of repeated 
hearings. In wealth and beauty of ideas, 
in stoutness of workmanship and in nobility 
of purpose there is little music by American 
composers to compare with this overture. 

The programme for the concert will conr 

sist of Brahms’s Serenade in D majof and 


ff’'s symphony ‘In the Woods.” 
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Buonamici the Soloist~A Field 
Night for the Bass Drummer, 
It was a field night for the bass- 


drummer who had golden opportunities 
in each of the numbers presented and. 


emphasized his points with proper mus- 
_cularity. There were ites inves Wega: 
erm scores upon the programme and 
) musical conservatism was thrown to 
the winds. The most intelligible of the 
three numbers was Chadwick's over- 
ture, ‘‘Menpomene,”” which began the 
_ concert and was thoroughly dramatic 
without ever losing dignity or loftiness. 
This portrayal of the muse of tragedy 
in concert-overture is “big with fate” 
and pictures catastrophe in an impres- 
sive manner without becoming merely 
programme-music.’’ The mysterious 


the trumpet signals, Suggesting the dis- 
asters of war, the grand crescendo cul- 
minating with an awe-inspiring crash, 
the mournful wailing of the English 
horn after the calamity, these were im- 

| pressive touches that aroused the audi- 

ence to very hearty applause to which 
Mr. Gericke (who read the work fine- 
ly) was twice obliged to respond. 

Liszt’s “Hungarian Fantasie” is no 
much freer, although somewhat short- 
er, than his E flat piano-concerto. It 
Is an exciting work and thoroughly na- 
tional in spirit; Tuiszt has been the 
Chopin of Hungary and has idealized 

' the Magyar music in a splendid man- 
ner. Outsiders sometimes have criti- 
_cised the treatment as too sensational, | 


* * < 
but no true Hungarian has ever agreed | 


with this verdict. Carlo Buonamici, 
the young Italian pianist, was the solo- 
ist in this number. Mr. Buonamici is 
the product of many celebrated teach- 


fugato beginning upon the sentra taanes, | called the greatest period of orchestral 


% i , The pu vs Sasha win chia t of bleedin; gy Hn, _7 
_ But Hausegger painted the matter. 

+ Richard Strauss colors; the ketth 
drummer fired as fiercely as if he wel 

handling a “mitrailleuse’, the snar 
drummer had a roll that taxed him # 

j the utmost, the trumpeters blared @ 
all the paraphernalia of conflict was Ut 
loosed, | ety 


| One is no longer excited by mere 


chestration; in these latter days ¢4a 
radical has advanced scoring beyone his: 


predecessor until Berlioz, who used te: 


be thought the Ultima Thule of bold 


scoring, begins to sound very lamb-like. | 


The epoch that held Beethove 
Schubert has been called the notion era 
of musical creation; the epoch that pos. 
sesses Richard Strauss, Hausegger, and 
} has recently owned Wagner, may be 


. 
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execution. But Wagner united the t vo | 
Schools and could bear judgment either. 
by his musical ideas pure and simple or 


by their coloring. Hause ‘ 
to achieve somethin Seer Ot sae 


much one dare not 
this style in the orch 
duce his tremendou 
constructed ar-. 
rangement, a pee 
ing of a great oil painting, and Cooann 
still remains to awaken enthusiasm in 
the cultured judge. Scarcely any of our 
modern writers of vast orchestral exer- 
— asp Stand this test. 0 Hh 
‘Me theme of Barbarossa is. tio. 
one and its development, in the. finalen 
into a powerful march is lofty and in. 
Spiring. The borderland of bombast ig 
skilfully avoided, for all the flaring tone. 


colors. There is an cdd 
blance to he noted in octiGee an 


One of the figures; 


ers, among whom our thorough and ex- € notes only,—tonic 


cellent Prof. Carl Baermann should not 
be forgotten. The artist won a great 
popular success, being recalled three 
times at the end of the performance. 
He played with clearness and precision 
in every part; these qualities were, in | 


_ fact, too much in evidence, for Liszt + 
_himself (we have it on the authority of 


one of his friends) used to play this 


work in a very free and improvisational 
style. We recall the late Franz Rum- 
mel’s interpretation of the Fantasy and 


remembcr a different rhythmic effect in 
the first theme by which it gained in in- 
tensitv. Spite of these flaws Mr. Buon- 
amici may be credited with a very suc- 
cessful debut. 


is treated with 

monies; we shall 

again, next § 

Walde” Te 
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beauty in 
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of the symphonic p 
The concert culminated wit” Hauseg- Is difficult to formulate a co 


a 


ger’s “‘Rarharossa”’ which l.ew York ° ab ee such circumstances; in Chi 
has already become familiar with under | #80 Theodore Thomas ig not moved in 


Mr. Paur’s fiery direction. This is a | the slightest degtee by t 
great work: not entirely equal. and | OF MON-appreciation of h 
somewhat prolix, but great in spite of | performs all that ought to be h 

| when he thinks a numbe 
subject is a strong and poetic one. “Der | ed to be at once underst 
alte Rarharossa.. der Kaiser Friederich” 1t8 twice. 


these defects. In the first place the 


poet and musician. Of course there was . 
plenty of conflict in the work; the whole - 
€vening had been more or less martial; 


each successive composer seemed 


he appreciation | 
is avfdience; he 
eard, and 
r too complicat- 
ood he performs 
equence hig a 

uilding up musical taste 
Ithough some of 
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Bote the performance of Hausegger's “Bar- 
barossa” by the Boston Symphony sche 

at Boston, Mr. Gericks seemed nervous an 

overworked, and he did not leave his house for BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTR A 

some days. He has since left for Europe-to recu- 

perate. It will be remembered that when Mr. Mr. WILHELM GERIGKE, Conduetor. 

Gericke was fulfilling his original Boston term he 

was obliged to refuse a re-engagement because of 

nervous prostration, but it is hoped that he will 

fully recover this time and return to his work in 


goad form. gti estos XXIII. GONCGERYT. 
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SATURDAY, APRIL 26, AT 8, 


Programme. 


BRAHMS, SERENADE No. 1, in D major, Op. II. 
I. Allegro molto. 
II. Scherzo: allegro non troppo. 
III. Adagio non troppo. 
IV. Menuetto I. and II. 
VI. Rondo: Allegro. 


SYMPHONY, No. 3, in F major, ‘In the Woods.” 
Oop. 153. 
I. IN THE DAYTIME, Impressions and sensations: Allegro. 
II. AT TWILIGHT. a) Revery: Largo. 
6) Dance of Dryads: Allegro assai. 

III. AT NIGHT. Silent stir of the woods at night. Entrance 
and exit of the Wild Hunt, with Frau HOLLE (Hulda) 
and WOTAN. Daybreak: Allegro. 





works of D’Indy, of Weanoe, dirania and 

Hausegger of Germany, Elgar of Eng- 
land, and—several times—of Loeffler of 
Boston. But it might be well to have 
a retrial in the case of the two defend- 
ante Strauss and Hauseggzer. 


Louis C. Elson. 
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ETER the performance of Hausegger's ‘*Bar- | inte tiie: eae 
barossa” by the Boston Symphony snap 

: Soston, Mr. Gericks seemed nervous an | | 

ot ae and he did not leave his house for BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 
some days. He has since left for Europe to recu- 

perate. It will be remembered that when Mr. 
Gericke was fulfilling his original Boston term he 
was obliged to refuse a re-engagement because of 
nervous prostration, but it is hoped that he will 
fully recover this time and return to his work 1n 


eood form. XXIII. CONCERT, 


Mr. WILHELM GERICKE, Conduetor. 


SATURDAY, APRIL 26, AT 8. 


Programme. 


BRAHMS. SERENADE No. 1, in D major, op. 11 


. Allegro molto. 

. Scherzo: allegro non troppo. 
. Adagio non troppo. 
» Menuetto I. and II. 
. Rondo: Allegro. 


SYMPHONY, No. 3, in F major 
Op. 153. 
I. IN THE DAYTIME. 
. AT TWILIGHT. 


, In the Woods.”’ 


Impressions and sensations: Allegro. 
a) Revery: Largo. 

6) Dance of Dryads: Allegro assai. 
Silent stir of the woods at night. 
and exit of the Wild Hunt, with Frau HOLL} 
and WOTAN. Daybreak: Allegro. 


. AT NIGHT. Entrance 


> (Hulda) 
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| Symphonies—“‘In the Woods.” 
be j 


tor, was given last nigh« in Symphony 
Hall. The program was as follows: | 
Serenade No. 1, in D major, op. 11...Brahms 
Symphony in F major, No. 3, ‘‘In the 
Woods,’’ op. 153 
When Raff's 
W oods’”’ 


in 1871, the work was. considered bold, 
‘almost reckless, in the attempt to por-, 
_tray in music the sounds of the forest |. 


‘. 
? 


~j;and the fantastic thoughts sugested | 
'by the woods. ‘The Wild Hunt’ was |, 
| held to be outrageously discordant. « 
| Then little by little the Symphony was:! 
_endured, then embraced. It is not sa: 
| many years ago that Raff was one of 
| the most popular of compcsers among 
| nearers of fairly cultivated taste. and 
_ there were many musicians who put 
| lim at the head of the romanticists. 
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_ The First Serenade of Brahms and je Mf himagele Wooten, how 


_ One of Raff’s Earliest Descriptive "| 


» that Raft himself was an influence 
ind must be reckoned with seriously. 
in tracing the history of the symphony | 
since Beethoven. i 


2 “ 


| The Serenade of Brahms, without the 


Second Scherzo, lasted about 45 min-- 


utes. No doubt the hardened Brahms-. 
ites said to themselves: ‘© that it: 
would go on forever!” ‘The first move- 
ment nterest, and no 


4 


a 


v 
’ 


assoon figure, are in- 


especially the ein | 


8th century; hut as 

ork is without relief, and 

the inherent melancholy becomes more 
depressing than any deliberately and 
long-drawn out pessimistic wail of sad- 
eyed Russian or ultra-modern French- 
man. Brahms, far back, must have. 


had an English ancestor: he took his | 


pleasures so sadly. : 
M~. Gericke read the works with in-. 
finite care, and the audience was liberal 


with applause. 
Philip Hale, 


MUSIC AND MUSICIANS 
Whe 


And now Raff is spoken of with con- r Only One More Concert in the 


-descension, as a man of fine aypre- 
ciation of tonal color, of indisputable | 
contrapuntal skill—but one that wrote | 
ai enormous amount of swollen salon-1 
music and pot-boilers. It is true that! 
Raff wrote many pot-boilers; he was | 
obliged to do this or starve; for there }. 
have been few more pathetic lives in the 
history of music than that of Raff. 
How old-fashioned do many pages 


of this symphony seem today! And] 


yet there are many proofs of Raft’s 
skill and color-sense. The Reverie is 
fundamentally salon-music: It might be. 
called ‘‘Moonlight on the Hudson” or. 
“Golden Shower; and yet how sump- 
tuously clothed in orchestral dress are 
these same conventional thoughts! 

“The Wild Hunt’’ no longer terrifies; 
it seems to us after hearing the music 
of Tschaikowsky, Rimsky-Korsakoff, 
Richard Strauss, and others, rather 
tame, a ride on a_ sound: family horse | 
with asparagus boughs fasténed in 
the harness to keep off the flies. Yet 
Dame Holle is prettily pictured. César | 
Franck by the way, was not fortunate 
in his portrayal of “The Wild Hunt.’’ 
I should like to hear the subject treat- 
ed by some wild modern with imagina- 
tion fired by alcohol; for it is a stirring 
subject; yet I doubt whether he could 
surpass the effect of the few measures 
given to it by Weber in the scene of 
the Wolf’s Glen. 

After all, Raff caught certain forest- 
moods and reproduced them. It was 
his misfortune that out of them he felt 

| obliged to build a symphony. For put 
| whatever titles vou please to the move- 
| ments, give each one a page of descrip- 
| tive text, the thing is still a symphony 
| in four movements, and poetic moods 
| of this specific character hardly brook 
| rigid symphonic treatment. It ig/ 
| strange that Raff, who thought so high- 
\—— ly of Liszt and was so intimate with 
Me him, did not give his imagination freer 
range in tae symphonic poem. We shall 
hear less ane less of Raff, and already 
his name is seldom seen on programs. 


| 
| 
| 


re ee ee 


Symphony Course. . 


French Opera to be Sung at the Tremont 
—Return of the Bostoni ng, 


“The Pops” Will Bezin in Symphony 
Hall Next Week—Preludes and Echoas 


— 


The program for the 23d Symphony 
rehearsal and concert contained but two 
compositions, Brahms’ D major sere= 
nade and Raff’s F major symphony, “In- 
the Woods,” and although the works | 
were few in number, the concerts were: 
of the usual length, for the Brahms | 
serenade might rightly be titled a sym- ! 
phony, the variation from the accepted | 
form of the latter being so sight. .1t 
was a program of strictly classical mu- 
Sic, which afforded gatisfaction to thé . 
expert in matters musical, but not: 
much enjoyment to the general auditor, | 
excepting, perhaps, in parts of the Raff. 
Symphony, in which the melodic fancies 
give pleasing relief to a work which is 
somewhat overburdened with “instru-. 
mental suggestions of sylvan delights. ~ 


Five of the six movements in the 
Brahms serenade were played, the sec- 
ond scherzo being omitted. There is) 
much in the first part that is uninter- 
esting. despite the elab ‘I 
and moments of beautif 


poser had given his- 
mcods free rein, without caring to make 


| 


| 
; 
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. adagio, in which the horn part. 


Wderfully appealing, is charmingly 

', and here the work 

‘a Was specially effective. fe. ‘ 

e somewhat antique and grotesque | 
ing of the two menuettos gave the 
-oodwinds, and subsequently the cellos, 
excellent opportunities to display their 
‘efficiency, and the odd phrases and 


rhythmic accompaniments were played | 


admirably by the different contingents. 
The detached measures were given with 
precision; and the somber themes re- 
ceived proper and expressive treatment. 
The finale rondo went with considerable 
spirit. The interpretation of the work 
Was excellent throughout, but there 
W little enthusiasm shown by the 
avditors, who listened decorously to one 
hour of Brahms. 

.“In the Woods,”’ the third of the dozen 
Symphonies written by Raff, is quite fa- 
miliar to Symphony patrons, who, as 
usual, expressed hearty appreciation of 
the fascinating music of the second part 
in which occur the “‘revery”’ and “dance 
of Dryads.”’ There is so much to imag- 
ine regarding the musical ‘‘picturing of 
nature”’ in thé first movement that the 
work sounds rather confusing and 
vague; but in the second movement one 
is conscious. of’ the composcer’s intent 
and can better appreciate his tone poem. 
The ‘“revery’’ was played beautifully, 
the opening bassoon: parts calling for 
Special praise, and the themes by the 
clarinets, horns and violas were given 
as smoothly as one could wish. The 
flute sang deliciously the dreamy meas- 
ures accompanied by the united ac- 
companiments of the strings. In the | 
brilliant Dryad dance the work of the 
violins was up to the regular standard 
of that contingent, dainty, sensuous and 
in perfect time. The finale illustrating 
night, the hunt and daybreak, was sym- 
pathetically illustrated, the scenes of 
the tumultuous chase being, possibly, 
the best of the three pictures, the or- , 
chestra playing with a vigor and swing . 
that was a splendid example of ensem- 
ble work. ) ; 

This week the closing concerts of the 
season will be given. Mr Ben Davies 
‘will sing two arias; and the orchestra 
will play Schumann's fourth symphony, 
two movements from -Humperdinck’s 


. “Moorish Rhapsody” and Tschaikow- 
| sky’s overture, ‘1812.”’ 


| AT THE SYMPHONY, 


. ‘. 


No Soloist, but an Interesting Pro- 
gramme of Two Orchestral Numbers 


| There was no attraction in the way of a solo- 

i at .the pea dome gree | concert given last 

evening in Symphory hall, but, nevertheless, 

there was ‘an interest progratime: of two 
orchestral numbérs presented. 

» The first of these? was Brahms’s serenade in 

Dp early work of the master, 

It has been infrequently given 

the only complete perform- 

hel’s direction, Oct. 

ven . .- 27, 1897, under 

. two scherzos, and. last 

work Wasée given without the second 


pecond nnmber the first move- 
en imterest, both mel- 

as. @ visoe of contrapuntal 

the @econd movement, a reverie 

pndrc beauty, and worth hearing time 
again, and the last two movements show 
it evidence great musical power. 
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HONY CONCERT. 
Brahms’ Serenade in D Major 

Rendered Last Evening. 


[=e 


Raff’s “In the Forest” Symphony | 


Followed—The General Effect Was 
Pleasant and the Audience Dis- 
tinguished Several of the Move- 
ments with Hearty Applause. 


There is not a great deal to say about 
the Symphony concert of last evening 
beyond the general commendation of the 
perfomance, As had been anticipated, 
the programme was limited to the two 
announced works, Brahms’ Serenade in 
D major and Raff’s “In the Forest” 


symphony. The former was somewhat | 
curtailed, although not so much as Mr. | 


Paur reduced it. Mr. Henschel, when he 
introduced it, had all the six move- 
ments played; Mr. Paur left out both 
of the scherzos, but Mr. Gericke omitted 


only the second scherzo. This was noth- 
ing to sigh over, for the work was long 
enough without it, and it is accounted 
the weakest and least original member 
of the series. The serenade elicited very 
opposite verdicts when' it was first 
Pay on ome party thinking it to be of 
deal and idyllic beauty, while the other 
side maintained that Brahms was already 
immensely over-rated even in his best 
quality..as a pianist and writer for the 


piano, and that posterity would cancel | 


all the extreme praises he had received. 
But today Brahms is better uderstood 
and more fairly judged. His disposition 
to be formal, academical and even pe- 
| dantic in the extreme of his Scholastic 
-and scientific developments is recognized 


‘and deprecated, but his gift of melody, | 
his simple humanity and kindly temper | 
are admired when he chooses to give | 


them ey. In this serenade there are 


many 
parsers which the conductors of today 


now how to make evident as those of | 


half a century ago did not—or perhaps 
for some personal or other reason would 
mot: There is much charm in the open- 
ing allegro, with its variable rhythms, 
the minuets have the sturdy old-fash- 
fdoned step and spirit, and the rondo 
finale is cheerful, bright and livéiy. But 
-the adagio, although suave and almost 
romantic, is so protracted as to weary, 
and it is burdened with too many details 


and digressions. The general effect was_ 
pleasant, and the audience distinguished’ 
several of the movements with hearty 


and sincere applause. - Raha ae 
The symphony also -wént ‘well .and 
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‘woodsy to a hearer who @id not knot 

its name. The first movement, “In the 
Daytime,’”’ might just about as ‘well be 
assigned to any other locale and set 
out in:the open country in broad sun- 
light. There are a few horn calls, and 


an occasional twittering flight of Strings 
which reminds one of a phrase in an 


Old springtide sermon—‘‘The insect 
youth are on the ‘wing.’’ But the hum 
and murmur of forest life, the undula- 
tion of branch, the flicker of leaf, the 
path of sunlight upon a mass of shade, 
the runlet of water and the note of 
bird, are anything but conspicuous in 
it. There is most befitting the title in 
the long, quiet revery, the rustling, 
quivering dance of the dryads, and the 
hunting episode, which is but itself 
Whether a wild and fabulous or a sane 
and well established huntsman lead or 
drive the chase. While as for a figura- 
tive sunrise, that’s the Same all the 
world over, even in Kipling’s ‘‘Manda- 
lay,’’ where 


“The dawn comes up like thunder, 
Out o’ China, ’cross the bay.’”’ 


The programme for the last concert 
will be: : | 


Symphony No. 4, in D minor, op. 120... 
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Schumann | 


Aria. 
Two movements from ‘*Moorish Rhapsody”’ 


Humper 
pee | umperdinck 


Overture, ‘1812"..°.... een. 0s» sTchatk 
. Soloist, Mr. Ben Davies, UPI a 


THE SYMPHONY CONCERT. 


Ady } 

A Programme Wholly Orchestral Pre- 
senting Practically Two Sympho- 
nies, 

We swept back to conservatism with 


a vengeance, in Saturday’s concert, for 
not only was the programme entirely 


orchestral, but it presented practically 
two symphonies, and both. of them in a 


vein which today might be called rath- 
er sedate. The concert 
Brahms’s D major Serenade, and Raff’s 
“Im Walde.” It took some moral cour- 
age to offer Boston such a programme 
in the year of grace 1902, but whether it 
was the excellence of the interpretation, 


: ——-—-==<—" exciting point in the symphony, and 


| tic form. 
_laudation given to this work by sor 
Of the critics of 40 yrs. ago; the fir 
~movement is called “bewitchingly graces | 


ass bel 
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1] through the composition Brahms em- 


ploys only the conservative classical or 
chestra, except when he uses less! The. 
first movement presented all that intrie” 
cate figure treatment of which Brahms : 
was such a master; it was modern mus- 
ical intellectuality in its: most scho as~) 
It is astonishing to read the: 

ee 
eae Ais 


ful”, the Scherzo is “a. gem of exquisite | 
melody and chaste detail’; we could r0f 
qnite enter into this ecstasy, but we. 
found the Adagio finely constkucted and | 
the final Rondo sane and healthy music, 
while the excellent playing of‘ basscsms 
and clarinette brought out the contra-" 
puntal beauties of the Minuet delight] 
fully. iS oe 

Raff wrote a dozen symphonies; ‘oft. 
these his ‘‘Lenore’’ was the greatest suc- 
cess from a commercial, and his ‘In the 
Woods” from an artistic standpoint, but 
the blight of too easy creation was in the 
entire set. Was it Carlyle who one said 
—"“Genius is only a capacity for taking’ 
pains?” In any case genius must earn” 


its laurels by the sweat of its brow, an 


Raff did not perspire over any of hig” 
works; he had a fatal facility that ale 
lowed him to purl off any number of 
measures at any time, without effort and’ 
without enthusiasm. As a consequence 
the woods in this symphony are not 
much more than a picnic-grove. The, 


Coda of the first movement was the first 


this was not more thrilling than many 
a picnic. event,—the young man sitting’ 
down on the custard pie, or the young 
lady swallowing an ant with her sand- 
wich. The development of a two-noted | 
figure (which Hausegger used passings | 
ly in his ‘‘Barbarossa’’) is carried to an 
extreme point. . weit 

The second movement, the reverie*at 
twilight, is charming musie apd suited 


‘to its purpose, while the dance of the 


r 
, 


consisted of | 


or the fact that Brahms is an accepted | 


deity in Boston, there was plenty of ap- 
plause. 


Schumann once spoke of Brahms’s 


sonatas as ‘‘veiled symphonies’’; in the 


case of this. Serenade the veil is dis- 


-pensed with, for the first movement is 


a definite symphony shape _ (sonata- 


'allegro) and the finale is a rondo-form 
' such as many symphonies end with; the 


work therefore seems to be a sym- 
phony, plus two extra movements. Mr. 
Gericke cut out one of these, and we 
wish that he had cut out the dry and 
prosaic Scherzo as well,—a Scherzo that 
had about as much mirth as a Presby- 
terian Synod. 

The austere orchestration of the Ser- 


Dryads is piquant and dainty. If one 4 P. 
content to stop short of greatness one 
may take much pleasure in these two 
pretty pictures, and the excellence of the 
clarinette-playing added much to -the) 
beauty of the first. Ae Se 

Once.upon a time,the finale of this: 
symphony was considered wild and 
weird, a fine example of uncanny ‘and 
sensational orchestration. We believe 
that we have sometime chronicled our 
own thrills at the supernatural hunt? 
that rides through this movement. Bu “ 


since that time this particular “metier™ 


has been exploded by greater masters 
and such men as Strauss, Hausegger, 
D’indy and Charpentier have shor na 
what pipings, shrieks, grunts, squeals ‘y 
explosions and cataclysms can be evoked — 
from a full orchestra, and therefore 
these woods have sadly lost their “tim- 
bre.”’ dye i late 

The night-ride with Frau Hollé > | NOW). 
not half as, exciting as, for example, a 
midnight ride to Cambridge on the | tus 
dent's trolley-car. Again we f Aven at 


pecial excellence in the obbliga 


br th fy t 
eh ai 





not only in this number but throughout }}'s, allesr Se cn Mercan  aal e” oad r 
the concert. If we were no longer | Then are er a ooniant eae upon 
thrilled by Raff we found many mo- | whose htshed darkness ‘and mystery 
ments: of sincere enjoyment, and are | rushes_the. fabulous Wild Hunt, led by 
gzlad to note that even the orchestral au Holle and Wotan. Raff's mind 


giants of the present have not abol- ‘and manner, which had pleasant rather | 

than impressive qualities, and whose 

ished his pleasant music. taste inclined to the rich and sensuous 
Louis C. Elson. 


: ; ‘in melody and tone color, herein appear 
SYMPHONY PROGRAMME. 
\ orks to Be Given, but 


to excellent advantage, and the sym- 
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upo ic- the — irst Movement of . 
aro although the’ other parts were 

jj More cordially received. The playing of 
both works was excellent. a 
At the last concert Mr. Ben. Davies ‘will 
sing two arias.” This is. the el” 


"y 
sy 
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Ms ‘Symphon y Hall: Symphony Concert 
The programme of the twenty-third Sym- 
Aad concert was rather unusual: 
rahms: Serenade No. 1, in D major, op. 11. . 
Raff: Symph o” B, jor, “I 
Woods,” Op. 153° ene fe: rape 
_. The Brahms Serenade is certainly charm- 
4ng, and in no way would it be bereft of |. 
| its charm were it cut down by two scher- | 
| 208 and then, in its curtailed state, called 


Overture, ‘1812.”’ 


{For the Transcript] 
AT THE SYMPHONY 


ee 


phony, although rather long drawn out 
These Contain 10 Movements 


and cloying, has generally been a favor- 
Veralul by Brahms and Raff. 


ite, although. it has less independence 
and strength than the ‘‘Lenore.’’§ It 
The next Symphony programme may 
be called peculiar, we hope, without of- 
fending anybody. It is not likely to be 
brief in performance, although it names 
only two compositions, 


has sometimes made changes at a ‘late 
moment, For these two works contain 


10 movements, and one of them requires f : | 


close upon an hour for itself alone. 
The first is the Serenade in D major, 
by Brahms, and its opus number, which’ 
is only 11, indicates that it was written. 
when he was just fairly deciding upon 


what iines he should chiefly pursue and 
settling down to systematic work. It was 
begun in 1859 an 
it was not received or commented upon 
any too favorably, particularly in Lon- 
don and Vienna, when it was first pre- 
sented. The scheme of its six move- 
-ments, includes:two minuets, a moderate 


ques ew, = |  - - CC USO 


unless Mr. | 
Gericke should see fit to alter it, as he | 


finished. in. 1861, and | - 


was originally presented to Boston by 
Mr. Thomas in 1871, and has been not 
infrequently repeated, although it has 


“not now been heard for several seasons. 


IN cTHE WORLD’ OF ~ MUSIC 


’ 


Xe + of 


Announcement of Seventeenth 
e Season of the Pops. 


_“The Court of Hearts” at the Tre- 


mont Theatre Wednesday After- 
noon—Composer of the, Operetta— 
French Opera Coming—The Choral 

Art Society—Notes. | 
= | 'NE years ago one of The 
Herald staff gave the fol- 


lowing description of the | 


@ Pastoral Symphony. For, while there is 
no thunder storm, and while the suggestion | 


of babbling brooks is wanting, the themes 
of the first movement and those of the 
rondo are in character distinctly rustic— 
that is to say, as those living in towns are 
wont to consider rusticity; a plenty of 
naive, hearty good humor, with hints of 
shepherds’ pipes, and much violent dancing 
of the stamping, bouncing order! never, of 
course, a suspicion of deep feeling. All 


| these requirements of a pastoral symphony 
| the Serenade fills capitally, with delight- 


fully fresh and melodious themes in the 


color sounds far more beautiful than often 
happens in Brahms’s orchestral works; 


| when there is a solo for oboe, one is not 
constantly wondering why it was not given 


to the clarinet, ete. In this matter of color 
did Brahms grow careless with advancing 
years, or did his ear become less sensi- 


Down the long ‘hall the waves of muse 
float: | 

Rising and falling, rippling note on note; 

The bright lights fade, the players drift 
away, | te 

And 7 a night-bound traveller, wait the 
ay. : 


Darkness and storm, the swish of rain-wet 
trees, 

The distant moan of leadei-colored seas, 

Low-riding clouds, no lights on sea or 
shore, 


| But sullen mutt : : ’ 
first movement, a rondo of exhilarating | Utterings Of the a i.e 


| spiritedness, and two charming minuets. In | 
this Serenade, written in 1860, the tone | 


A. star hangs glimmering in the cloud- 
racked west: | ae se th 
A drowsy bird stirs in its leafy nest; 
Its sweet voice calls and golden sunbeams 
stray 
Along the pathway of the coming day. 


Once more that bird-call comes, low, ques- 
tioning, clear; } 


") “Ponps,’? and it applies 
equally as well now as 
then. 

“The ‘Pops,’ like the 


tive? | And now an answering note falls on my 
Following the Serenade came Raff’s sym-_ aa 
interesting to hear once more, for it {gs not And a full chorus greets the rising sun. 


adagio,. a scherzo and a final rondo, 
Generally a serenade is constructed 
with a sequence of movements that 
seem to. suggest a processional arrival 
and introduction, a few varied portions 


’ 


to waken interest, please and: perhaps 
-to touch romantically, and a lively 
finale for the dispersion and departure 
of the visitors. | 
But Brahms. apparently cared little 
for what waS customary, and wrote 
his serenade with .such geriousness 
and: formality of composition that the 
‘London . Musical. World said outright 
that it- should have. been. called. ‘‘The 
Waits,” because it was tedious and -de- 
pressing. Boston has -heard it under 
Mr. Henschel in 1882 and under Mr. 
 Paur in 1897, and perhaps in some other 
performance which at the moment we 
Cannot recall. But Brahms is better 
understood. and more enjoyed than he 
was 20 years ago—or even four, as for 
‘the matter of that—and these carefully 
and gravely developed movements may 
be much enjoyed when they get this new 
hearing... 
~The second number will be Raff’s “In 
“the Woods’’ symphony, in many por-. 
‘tions of which—especially in.those where 


Symphonies, are absorbing in a way. 
They are democratic. Here is the clerk, 
business man, professional man, stu- 
dent, the various gradations of society, 
men and women alike. Everybody goes, 
smokes and drinks a little, and feels 
agreeably relaxed by observing his 


neighbors, as well as hearing the tune- | 
ful music. .To the right and left in the | 


balconies, are the conservative specta- 
tors, who have come partly to hear the 
music and partly to see ‘Bohemia.’ ”’ 


The 17th season of the ‘“Pops’’ will be« 


‘gin on ‘Monday ‘evening, May 5; at 
Symphony Hall, with Mr. Max Zach to 
conduct an orchestra of 50 men, from the 


‘ranks of the Boston Symphony orches- 
tra.; Everything will be conducted on > 
the same general plan now s0 familiar 


many years ago that this symphony was 
regarded as the acme of all that is pic- 
turesque and imaginative in music. Lucki- 


-ly each movement has its title, for other- 


wise a listener would have hard ado to dis- 
cover in this music any hint of the forest, 
Some compositions played only this winter 
show the astonishing advance music (not 
programme-music) has made in the direce 


tion of suggesting things and conditions of 


nature; the dazzling, sparkling indication 
of the waterfall in Tschaikowsky’s ‘*Man- 


fred’’; the feeling for windy mountain sum- | 
mits aroused by d’Indy in his symphony | 
for orchestra and pianoforte; the languor of 


a hot summer’s afternoon in Debussy’s 
“Aprés-midi d’un Faune’”’; Mr. Loeffler’s | 


remarkable intimation of the moment be- 
fore dawn at the beginning of his latest 
symphonic poem, after Verlaine. 


Of vivid 


Lucy HESTER ABBOTT 


BACH 


[From an Old Harpsichord] 


A silken music, shimmering and glinting, 
Elusive, wove with tiny threads of gold; 
Soft yellow tapers flickering and tinting — 
The mellowed rosewood case, the carvings 
old. 
A sweetness faint of rosemary now stealing 
Through all the room; and in the shadow 
there, 
Beyond the fitful tapers, mutely kneeling, 
The Virgin Mary clasps her hands in 
prayer. 
| MARGARET ADELAIDE POLLARD 


ERIE IIIT DA ETDS, 


_——- ore 


fancy becomes fantasy and imaginary, 
beings. are suggested—the influence is 
traceable of Mendelssohn, from study 
‘with whom Raff had not long retired. 
The work is divided into three parts,- 
and itis both poetics and picturesque— 
a kind of half-and-half combination of 
rogramme and romanticism.:: The open- 
ng allegro is to depict daytime in the 
forest, with characteristic sights and 
sounds, and one early critic said of it, 
in an unconscious plagiarism from 
“Yankee Doodle,’’ that there were so 
many flowers, insects, and so on, that 


suggestion of the woods there is no trace in 
Raff. The symphony on the whole, in spite 
of some charming themes in the first move- 
ment, a pretty adagio, the graceful ‘‘Dance 
of the Dryads,”’ one really exciting instant 
in the last movement, when the sun rises, 
and its general sonorousness. is painfully 
old-fashioned. To hear the symphony once 
more was valuable, but surely we do not 
need to hear it again. It seems cruel, but 
-the first movement, once eo admired, fell 


and welcome to patrons. The admission | 
will. be 60 cents, with reserved seats at 


tables or in the first balcony 25 cents 
extra. The ticket sale opens tomorrow |i 
(Miomaey) ‘morning, at Symphony Hall, @ 
at IVe ’ 





Symphony Hall. 


SEASON 1901-02. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


Mr. WILHELM GERICKE, Conduetor. 


AXIY. CONCERT. 


[Last of the Season. | 


SATURDAY, MAY 8, AT 8, P.M. 


w . Cae po _ ee 


Programme. 


SCHUMANN, SYMPHONY No. 4, in D minor, op. 120. 
I. Ziemlich langsam. — Lebhaft. 
II. Romanze: Ziemlich langsam. 
III. Scherzo: Lebhaft. — Trio. 
IV. Langsham. — Lebhaft. 
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COLERIDGE-TAYLOR, ARIA, ‘‘On, away! Awake, beloved! from ‘‘Hiawa-: 
tha’s Wedding Feast.” 


HUMPERDINCK, MOORISH RHAPSODY. 
I. Tarifa: Elegy at Sunset. 
II. Tangier: A night in the Moorish Café. 


WAGNER, SIEGMUND’S LOVE SONG, from ‘Die Walktire.”’ 


TCHAIKOVSKY, OVERTURE, “‘1812.” op. 49. 


SS 


Soloist: 


Mr. BEN DAVIES. 


Ian | 





Orchestra. 
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Twenty-Second Season, 1902-1903. 
The 
Symphony 
Mr. WILHELI GERICKE, Conductor. 
Opening Concert, 


SATURDAY EVENING, OCTOBER 18, 1902. 
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| ; -lfisthou: only lookest at-me,;::: — on Hips ’ nony iH. D Minor, Se- i 
find on one of the latest symphony pro- 1 an he py, Yam happy, ' lections from ‘Moorish Rhapsody” a 
‘grammes of the season just closed an Eng- ‘ nda ~ , and Tschaikowski's-"1812." 
season Mr. Ben. Davies was the soloist, and : es faye 


pr As the lilies of the prairie, 
lish composition giving a musical setting to | seas bes — : 
‘this the programme:. ~The symphony in D minor, opus 120, 


Weer Aa 4 i ae. ae sew : at nap ak 

‘stead : Swe rea s as the fragrance 

an American poem. = ve! not a ee re Of che ‘wild-flowers in the meget top | do a and the f 

“that we have had at the Symphonies - | As their fragrance is at evening, ‘Schumann: Symphony No, : ) : € fourth of his composi 4 

‘cal music by Englishmen, and this was | In the Moon when leaves are falling. tee) | a re SLmpas haiMate aaussints asl” class, is accounted bi shale pag 

‘doubly interesting because it was the work most beautiful that Sc bhiniitin wibhe: 

even when the happy and ‘high-spirited _ 

one in B, which he at first thought of. 


Does not all the blood within me | 
‘of an English Negro, Samuel Coleridge- | 
5 | 
Walktire.’’ | . 
Ag | calling by the name of “Spring,” and 


§ Leap to meet thee, leap to meet thee, 
OL 3 As the springs to meet the sunshine, 
Taylor, whose father, a doctor of medicine, 
hie Tschatkowsky: Overture, ‘1812." op. 49 
; , er _ that large and noble one in ¢ < 
All that 1s brilliant and Sparkling in this | into consideration. This | phe erithant “or 


In the Moon when nights are brightest? 
“Was a native of Sierra Leone, his mother Onaway! my heart sings to thee, 
an Englishwoman. It is not, of course, 
most beautiful of Schumann’s sym t 
: phonies hat fine and full creative qd | 
went splendidly—much of the first move- | n with the early forties ani whi 


: yr bed ot ped rope ag ted erp Herons me, 

an anche 

“merely accidental that the subjects of no |-7>° i sisueant Moon of Strawberties! 

‘less than four of the principal composi- When thou art not pleased, beloved, 

Fees of the English master are scenes trom eye Suiting river Garmenar te ment, and the sch which end 

‘Longfellow’s great prehistoric race-poem, ed » On € scherzo,. That part of the Newt endear as 

Diiewetne.” “ Printed in the same pro- NST Eun chow anlage ote Galeton. it! romanza, too, with the violin solo, was very } ato cive tee 

“gfamme were poems by Wagner and an- | ~hen my troubled heart is brightened, Peautifully played, but in the trio of the 

‘other eminent German poet. The American scherzo and in the finale there was an un- 

‘realy shone superior to either, whether the bending rigidity that almost killed the spirit 

“poems were considered as art or as truth. of poetic romanticism that makes these 

: movements so telling. The two sections of 

the ‘‘Moorish Rhapsody” were also wel] 
played, but it is puzzling to know why such : 


As in sunshine gleam the ripples 
“The Idstener is coming to the belief that 
dull, unimaginative music should be Played . ejoved because of its 
h 


That the cold wind makes in rivers. 
Smiles the earth, and smile the waters, 
‘Longfellow—after Emerson, of course—is 
our greatest poet. It has gradually grown 
the second time. Written with all the re- | is a. long 
Sources of the full modern orchestra, it {s_ Kiwaye attracts ationthon beosnae ae 


Smile the cloudless skies above us, 
upon him, since the Chicago professor of 
not even remarkably sonorous, although j introduced by a markedly original slow 


~ Symphony Hall: Symphony Concert _ 
. At the last..symphony_ foncert’ of the 


Coleridge-Taylor: Aria, ‘‘On, away! “be 
I : ‘ . y! Awake, be- 
| loved!” from ‘Hiawatha’s Wedding Feast.”’ 
Humperdinck : Moorish Rhapsody. 

agner: Siegmund’s Love Song, from ‘‘Die 
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But I lose the way of smiling 
literature took a shy at our dear friend— 
noisy enough. | Movement. 


When thou art no longer near me! 
I myself, myself, behold me! 

Blood of my beating heart, behold me! 

O awake, awake, beloved! 

Onaway! awake, beloved! 
modest, unpretending, but unrivalled in suc ote oye 
‘cess—in one of those fiings with which 
‘wearied professors of literature seem prone It is to the point that so many pavple : 
to relieve their boredom and perhaps use- Mr. Ben Davies, tn beautiful voice, sang | The two selections from. _Humper- 
‘arbiters of literary matters. It is coming to | value as a repository of the folk-lore of lor’s ‘‘Hiawatha’s Wedding Feast,” with having weal really ante pnadey Sin i 
‘be a conviction that his product, now 80 | this continent, as well as of the universal] | one continuous forte till the climax, which | —Will be about as good as new. for the 
he took pianissimo in falsetto. It was not | Work has been played but once in Bos- 
artistic singing, nor was ther h fi ton—in October, 1899, just a year after 
| ized. in the } , © muc ne- } its first_public performance in En land 
overestimated him, will be recognized, the attempts to be made by the Brookline ness in his singing of Siegmund’s love-song, § at the Leeds music festival Whe it 
revival which comes in due time to all solid | Board of Health to finish off the few mos- ; a 
’ | Tschaikowsky’s overture ““1812,"" written Dedede of the eae pete “rd 
portance, taken altogether, to Emerson's in of certain stagnant pools, a doctor of medi- |, pecause of its reticence of praise, if not 
“American literature and scholarship; that is cine copies out and sends us the following: 


are reading ‘‘Hiawatha” as a new discovery © 
and in the most earnest eppreciation of its 
‘patronizingly estimated by generations im- | beauty and significance of nature and nat- | 
mediately succeeding those which perhaps | ural phenomena. For instance, apropos of 
: | which was likewise explosive and too con- | W48 given here, not much was Said in its 
achievement in art after it has ceased to quitoes lingering in that suburban para- Stantly loud. favor, while there was much comment 
‘be contemporary art, as second only in im-  gqise by pouring petroleum on the surface 
to be played in a public square at Moscow, {| because of direct censure. Two of. the 
and which ought never to be played in a | three movements were then given, and 
the public mind appeared to. be puzzled 


‘to say, for 


te 


both form and matter. 


+++ 


| ‘Wherever you come across it—as on this 
Symphony programme—Lonegfellow’s verse 


looks well. 


Nobody is called upon, and es- 


Peclally not a Chicago University pro- 


‘fessor, 


‘for it, or 
‘thing — like, 
for our grandmothers’ time.” 
‘for any time—not to say all time. 


to blush for it, or 


apologize 
smile at it, or say any- 
“Oh, well, it was good 
It is good 
It is 


‘better than the poetry that is unintelligible 
‘except to the degenerates and decadents, bet- 
‘ter than that which is. too fine to be bound 
“by the rules—somewhat bothersome, it is 


‘true—of prosody and other laws of gram- 


mar and fair play and co 


on sense. The 


‘piece set over against it on the programme 
‘referred to was one of Richard Wagner's 
‘most unbridled songs of passion—of the pri- 


4 | ‘ 
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An ey. ie \ 
« 
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Ag. saying 
= rhe * 


“BT iawatha’”’ 


‘passion of cavedwellers, too—which 


Yet Longfellow’s 


a good deal. 
its own 


bridal song holds 


*, or rside it for pa€sion and surpasses it 


for truth 


and beauty. Wagner’s was Sieg- 


mund’s love song in ‘Die Walkiire;’’ Long- 
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as “Onaway, Awake, Beloved,” as 
é 


And Nokomis, the old woman, 


Pointing with her finger westward, 


Spake these words to Hiawatha: 

‘*Yonder dwells the great Pearl-Feather, 

Megissogwon, the Magician. 

Manito of Wealth and Wampum, 

Guarded by his fiery serpents, 

Guarded by the black pitch-water. 

You can see his fiery serpents, 

The Kenabeek, the great serpents, 

Coiling, playing in the water; 

You can see the black pitch-water, 

Stretching far away beyond them, 

To the purple clouds of sunset! 

He it was who slew my father, 

By his wicked wiles and cunning, 

When he from the moon descended, 

When he came on earth to seek me. 

He, the mightiest of Magicians, 

Sends the fever from the marshes, 

Sends the pestilential vapors, 

Sends the poisonous exhalations, 

Sends the white fog from the fen-lands, 

Sends disease and death among us! 
Take your bow, O Hiawatha, 

Take your arrows, jasper-headed, 

Take your war-club, Puggawaugun, 

And your mittens, Minjekahwun, 

And your birch-canoe for sailing, 

And the oil of Mishe-Nahma, 

So to smear its sides, that swiftly 

You may pass the black pitch-water; 

Slay the merciless Magician, 

Save the people from the fever : 

That he breathes across the fen-lands, 

And avenge my father’s murder!” — 


' 


teresting in three years. 


Sao 


hall, brought the concert, also the season, 
to a brilliant and stirring close. On the 
whole it has been an admirable season. 
There have been remarkably beautiful per- 
formances,of four Beethoven and _ two 
Brahms symphonies, a performance of the 
Schubert Unfinished Symphony long to be 
remembered, and there has been great play-. 
ing of unhackneyed, interesting works by 
Liszt, Chadwick, MacDowell and Tschai- 
kowsky. For new compositions there have 
been three symphontes, five symphonic 
poems, three overtures, two suites, two sets 
of variations, two pianoforte concertos, the 
Mottl arrangement of a Bach concerto, and 
an excerpt from Richard Strauss’s ‘‘Feuers-’ 
noth.” While many of these works have 


proved disappointing, this fact could not be™ 


known until we had heard them, for all, on 
their productions:in Hurope, had been much 
discussed. At least four compositions will, 
it is to be hoped, retain their places in the 
repertory—Mr. Loeffler’s poem “Avant que 


tu t’en alilles,”’ D’Indy’s symphony for or- i 
chestra and pianoforte, Bruckner’s B flat 
‘symphony, and Richard Strauss’s ‘‘Helden- 


leben.”’ In all, a good season, the most in- 
R. R. G.. 


eee 


by then — whence, perhaps, it turned 
more easily to blame than praise. 
The rhapsody is, indeed, a programme 


composition tendered wi 


thout more than 


the vaguest suggestion of what the: com- 


powes ‘wanted to have 


understood a 


magined, so that the listener is qu te 


as lost and guideless as in Raff’s 


est’? symphony. 


or- 


Humperdinck lived for a couple of 


years. in Spain, whence 


cross into Algiers, if he: needed 


Moorish hints than 
where he was. 


he could easily 
more . 


he could gat 
The th basi bal 


ree moveiments 


are named after three places, and a 


second title qualifies the 
of the localities. 


As thus: 


bare nomination © 
‘“Tarifa— 


sunset,’’ a slow movement of reverie; 
“Tanglier—a Moorish cafe,” a. lively 
tempo, with suggestions of songs and 
dances, and ‘“‘Tetuan—a desert ride,’’ 


which is a moderato. 
It is said that these 


were meant to 


match or illustrate certain poems writ- 


ten by Humperdinck’s 
were not presented here 


father, which 
when the music 


was, but which might have helped 


ple to 


well wrought out, at an 


e60- 
et into closer touch with it. The 
nd_ 


rhapsody was adjudged ay Pape a! 


orchestral devices, smoo 
ures, easy fluency and 


rate, witt 
hly blended 


~ 


coloring. But it was declared to | 

-long-drawn as a whole, an 10 

Jorate in detail. What - will -be th 

‘of it now remains to pe ae Me: 
usly 


likely to be found curio 
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ture, which | ery eae vat decadence of the Moors. 
ne Season, | who have su from ‘sight as is then 
PDeUImPUON, | sinking the sun whose departure sug- 
FOr % the | gests. theirs, as his after-glow also im- 
it has ob- plies the continuance of never paling 
rire glory. The second is supposed to take 
the listener into a local cafe, where he 
can hear indigenous music and see in- 
digenous dances—by memory, if he has 
| es ever been in the Ore rae <b Se owarily 

: A | - | tion, if he has not. ut unless e Al- 

tative, as if to direct attention to the perian music differs greatly from the 


allegro, which immediately begins; -in | Egyptian and Arabian, as we have heard 


- 


them in Cairo and along the Nile, the 
composer must have evolved its form 


CLOSING SYMPHONY CONGERT, | sno tency, snc nis pompatrions camel 
Ural, chaise sciqusness.” The music is beautifully 
smooth and suave throughout, and 


shows a deal of poetic imagination and 


Classic, Romantic and Emotional | origi Gensuorsness~ But. the | 
composer must have his own ideas about 
celestial phenomena; for all the signifi- | 


' cant phrases in the sunset movement 
tend straight upward instead of down. 


in the Final Programme. 


The playing was delightfully evan, full | 


Elaborate and Extreme Romantt- and rich. Fle al fa ous ne, maar a 
of allc 

cism in the “Moorish Rhapsody” eee endaue and tumultuous vigig”’ over. 

om ’ ure, which is an outpouring of nationa 

ra staspeetetulence ding lg haa a pura over the discomfiture of the 

“1812” Overture — Airs Sung French in their rash and ruinous at- 


Splendidly by Mr. Ben Davies. 


long winter sea- ; and despair are not characterized in it, 
ee or ne the e! | but rather the might of masses, con- 


son, and especially when there has been.) centrating, crushing and jubilating over | 


a bad night, an infelicitously arranged | the extermination of all opposers. 


tempt to conquer Russia. The bitter- | 
ness of frost and famine, of exhaustion 
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_ Ovation to Mr. Gericke. , 
At the concert of Saturday night one 
felt like crying, with Desdemona:— | 
‘Oh, most lame and impoteftt conclusion!”’ 


for the dreary rhapsodies of -Humper- 
dinck and the blatant overture of 


Tschaikowsky were not a brilliant end } 
to this excellent season. Much better | 


would it have been to have given one or 


two of the undigested novelties over | 


again,--a movement trom ‘“‘Barbarossa’”’ 
or the scene from ‘“‘Feuersnoth.’’ 
But the beginning of the concert was 


beautiful if not new, and Schumann's 
fourth symphony was splendidly played 


and roundly applauded. Charming mel- 
odies, excellent contrasts and bold syn- 
copations are in each movement of this 
composition, and if the orchestration 
sounds a trifle monochromatic, if Schu- 
mann leans a trifle too heavily on the 
first violins, one loses sight of this in the 
charm of the ideas which form the con- 
tents of the work. Mr. Gericke gave a 


noble reading of the symphony, and the | 
} audience was quick to recognize the | 
merit of the interpretation, caliing the 
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| iteration.” ‘ 


| the impression was one of “damnable 
| 


a 


‘The concert, and the season, ended 
noisily with Tschaikowsky’s “1812” overw 
ture. In 1812 the Russians burned Mos, 
cow and caused the great Napoleon | 
) retreat disastrously from their country, 
| America, by the way, rejoiced at this 

victory and a celebration was held. ff ie 
Boston at which a song of praise was» 
Sung to the tune of “Adams and ibe if 
ty” (the melody of the “Star-Spangled 
Banner”’)—the last treatment of this fa= | 
| vorite melody until Key set his famous 

words to it. Tschaikowsky intended 
this work for an out-door performanc On 
with adjuncts of noise and festivity that 
were permissible under the circums” 

Stances. But this racket finds little jus- 

tification in the concert-room. a 

The battle of two national themes 
| (even if neither of them fitted the his- | 
tory of the event) was more effective 
than the battle of two keys, such as 
Strauss led on to conflict in his slaugh-' 
ter, and even Mendelssohn does ae 
overshadow Tschaikowsky when he pies, 
tures a similar conflict (between Cath-— 
olics and Protestants) in his “Reforma= 
tion Symphony.” But to hear this mu+ 


a 
wigsttyiy: 


programme, a soloist not quite worthy This was etna terinke had the bie conductor back to the stand with enthu- sic in a public square on an occasion Of | 
of the dignity and honor of his engage- baie we ite tain sauided elashing- ees great rejoicing, with church-bells ring- 
tubular be . i ) pone, aaee payin the BOHOr, . ba ing and cannon firing, is one thing; to. 
) ane és is is concert, was in excel- ar om lot 

equal to the standard, one is inclined into a fair semblance of a distant can lait Valle. Bee hati @ gelection from ge Me Bes balla sens ‘oa aan poh pe 
to say in his haste that the Symphony For interludes there were two airs, Coleridge Taylor’s remarkable ‘“Hia- H pass-drummers trying to split the calfs” 
series is too protracted, or that the sung in a splendid, manly and vitally watha”’ (which the house programme, skins in a vain effort to simulate can- 
concerts become monotonous; but when eee CCaned angi i4 hearty Hnelich with curious misprint, gave as “On, non, is quite another. But in one thimes 
the last evening comes, and the con- | (OYitts Ne is, puts real language to his Away! Awake, Beloved!”), with full || all auditors agreed,—‘1812” is a-stunning - 
ductor receives his final applause and, notes and is not content, as so many voice and generally good effect, but his | composition. ye e 
makes his bow of good-by and au re- | Americans are, with mouthing vowels interpretation of Ssiegmund’s **Love- An ovation was given to Mr. Gericke 
i body wishes that there were | and mumbling consonants. His selec- song caused one to Sympathize deeply after the concert, certainly a well-de- 
mee oe Sone Were. CNA Ry Ae ee | with Uunding, for it was prosaic and || served compliment. Our conductor has 
still two or three concerts to come, from pee, 'y* Taylor’s iawatha’s | given as if it had’ been a selection from | given us a very good season, with more. 
an oratorio. The: song to Onaway won |! of novelty than usual. To our mind the | 


: time across the Wedding,” which r. Evan Williams: 
«rly iia " ve the October re- . ONCe murmured so confidentially to a ; pe raryy 
summer to the date o e Oc the singer several recalls. 1t contains a | three great new works of the past sea-+ 
phrase, oft repeated,“ that resembles a . son have been Hausegger’s “Barbaross); 
consolation he might from knowing , came to the one high note which he prominent passage ir Gounod’s “Romeo ,| sa,” Strauss’ “Heldenleben,” and the 
9 ¢ "he Ne. 
that the majority of the players will had saved up for the conclusion, and and Juliet” in a marked degree. love-scene from ‘‘Feuersnoth” by thr a 
rendering light, but first-rate music for | 4o5i mne audience was delighted and ve wckecteiaites the liv mal | 
him, as only the best of musicians can, : . arcn, between the ves ,or composers, 
| enlivened, and recalled the singer many two of the moderns would be spoken of : LAST SYMPHONY. 
The last programme had a goodly va- | 2.41 warmth when he came into his Poth are “single-speech Hamiltons”; | 
riety, and illustrated the classic, the | ajwer-decked stand, and had a hearty each produced a werk which won a |The Twenty-Fourth Concert Brings 
ion, and vocally con- | : ) 
Berd a po ih taahion of love- | er next. 'quential utterances, scarcely werth the First. Season — Pieces by Schu- 
ink wasted in their production. At this mann, Humperdinck and Tschai- 
Was occupied by Schumann's warmly ' | MPHONY ? al 
esteemed and entirely approved RI ly.” I 
hed 1apsody. { the Moors rhapsodized é 
minor, began and practically fins like this we are very glad that they were |_,) he 24th concert of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Mr. Wilhelm Gericke, 
" ing up the 2ist 
tunately with no detriment in the re- | Hall last evening, wind 
touching—some 10 years. later, when | year of the organization. There was no at least not at such great length. phog 
A monody upon the violins is followed: | /°W%: 
r and simpler movements, back to the platform several times and 
eM haley pathatic melancholy of bowed his acknowledgment to the con- che: ; Coleridge-Taylor 
tra comes in one is already fatigued be- }| Moorish Rhapsody, Nos, ss +. EUS inck 
‘ agne 
. Elaborated and extreme roma contained some interesting counterpoint, | OVerture, ‘'1812’'........ piteeneee ukowsky* 
display in the ‘‘Mooris ro entirely upon the woodwind, with a | Mr. Gericke was enthusiastically ap- 


| Cecilia audience that it would hardly 
Siegmund’s love song from ‘‘Die Walk- hisinesililsticthit same composer. Louis C, B 
when they unbend a little from their time. 
romantic and the emotional—sensa- e | iste 2 
m send-off at the evening’s end. The new world-wide triumph, and both then re the End of the Brilliant Twenty- 
gong writing with a German one. The 
concert we were treated to two move- 
| tra. concert 
in 1841, when he was entering upon his The last Symphony Orches 
driven out of Spain! Such a string of conductor, was given last night in Sym. 
his powers were beginning to fail. The | especial demonstration save at the end 
by a monody by a couple of woodwind:4 Symphony in D minor, No, 4 
its romance, were never more apparent tinued applause. | 
| yond endurance. The second movement } Siegmund’s Love Song rs 
pot umperdinek, the first mover ;Plauded both at the beginning and ‘s 


ment, or a performance not altogether ly, and a huge bass drum was’ banged 
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beginning, and does not get all the have waked a sleeping baby until he 
soon be busy for him in the “Pops,” | ure’ which he gave with the English If one were to draw parallels, a la Plu- | ) 
gerious habit. Mr. Gericke was received with un- | together,—Mascagri and Humperdinck. 
tonal, if one prefer to call it iscom | Season will begin on the 18th of Octo- lapsed, not into silence but into inconse- 
“symphony had the first place, which 

ments from Humperdinck’s “Moorish | kowsky—Mr. Ben Davies, Tenor. 
‘best creative period, but revised—for- | of the season was given in Symphony | ; 

uninspired ideas one does not often hear, phony Hall. “The program ‘whe ab oan 
high-soaring spirit and eager virility ‘of the concert Mr. Gericke, was called 

_instruments, and by the time the orcheg- | 2"@W4y! Awake, Beloved’ 
or more sincerely enjoyed. | : 
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epert 3. it is the one of Schu- 
Pes ataeyn aan be Pare wi 
i -t aware com lOW 
Gees tier “ch int S. 
“say ey are intermezzi which 
Should have been written for the piano; 
but this criticism need not disturb any- 
one, These movements breathe a ro- 
mantic spirit that Schumann himself 
never surpassed as expressions of gen- 
tle, dreamy melancholy. I know of 
few more haunting pages in orchestral 
music than those of the trio in the 
scherzo. This trio mignt have been 
payed last ey with greater elasticity 
n tempo, and the Finale might have 
been read less rigidly, with more 
dramatic exuberance and greater liber- 
ty in song. The first two movements 
were finely played. Wumperdinck’s 
Moorish Rhapsody may now be put on 
the top shelf. The chief interest last 
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night was in the attempt to find Moor- | 


ish character in the music. Since this 
is not to be found after diligent search, 
the Rhapsody is merely a collection of 
notes. Did Engelbert Humperdinck 
|write the music to Brother Gustav's 
‘poems printed on the fly-leaf, or did 

ustav write the poetry after Brother 
Engelbert had composed the music? 


This Rhapsody is not effective as pro- 


gram music or as absolute music. It is 
Without character, without exotic 
charm, without even attractive ugli- 
ness. Fie on it! Away with it! 
Tschaikowsky’s ‘1812,’ 


‘| had ended, Mr 
e two middle movements,- and 
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“Onaway! 
from Coleridge-Taylor’s cantata, ‘Hia- 
watha's Wedding Feast,” and Steg- 
-mund’s love song, from Wagner's ‘‘Die 
~Walkure,” and it would be difficult to 
decide in which of the two numbers the 
artist achieved the greater success. The 
legs familiar Indian song, of course, 
had the added charm of novelty, but 


both selecttons were sung so artistical-' 


ly that equal praise is due Mr Davies 
for his splendid interpretations, 

The romantic and stirring sentiments 
of the Indian song were beautifully de- 
livered, the lines being enunciated with 
a clearness of diction and an expres- 
siveness that were very effective. The 
exquisite quality of the singer’s voice, 
so delicate in phrasingand shading, was 
ij maintained even in the more declama- 
‘tory passages, the artist appearing to 
‘enter heartily into the spirit of the 
‘composition andsinging throughout with 

rare grace and finish. The delicate or- 

chestral accompaniment is an admira- 
ble example of this kind of writing, and 


displays ability of a high degree, and 
the work of the orchestra, as well as 
that of the singer, was thoroughly en- 
joyable. The Siegmund love song de- 


which was j gervesequalcommendation, Mr Gericke’s 


written for an out-of-door performance ! forces and the soloist being in perfect 


at the dedication of « Moscow Church, 
brought a sonorous and stirring close. 
The composer himself called 
‘“‘mediocre’’ work, 


tay. 


Mr. Ben Davies san “Onaway!” Bg 

Ted- 
ding Feast,’’ and Siegmund’s Love Song 
lie was more 
successful in the familiar song of Sieg- 
mund than in the tune by the son of 


| Coleridge-Taylor’s “Hiawatha’s 


from “Die Walkuere.” 


the Sierra Leone physician. 
sang “Onaway”’ without 


in yarlor fashion, instead of 


formance! 


Walkuere’”’ he showed that it it not ne- 


accord. Mr Davies, who sang the Eng- 
lish text to the Wagner excerpt, demon- 


it a!strated that the master’s music can be 
and deplored the }gung melodiously, despite some of the 
fact that it was played in concert halls; 
yet it abounds in striking passages, 
and the entrance of the Cossacks and 
other wild riders is picturesquely de- 
scribed. No doubt, as a whole, the over- 
ture is for a cyclorama, but no or- 
dinary man eould have written it—not 
-even Humperdinek with all his Wag- 
‘nerian polyphony, and a poem by Gus- 


examples so frequently heard in Ger- 
man opera companies. At the close of 
each selection the gifted tenor was rap- 
turously applauded. | 

The Schumann symphony was played 
superbly, the second part, with its 
dreamy romanzo, calling for special 
praise by reason of the perfect perform- 
ance of the legato passages. The slow 
movement in the finale was also set 


bo ys ' iar. 

‘ ee: 1 eet ee ¢: a " is ™ hens Fl 

ni Peres. eee! eo ee tO Mt leate’ 
chu- | that this series of interesting concerts 

. Davies was heard in) 

Awake, Beloved,” an aria | 


‘forth admirably, showing the unusual | 


uality of the ensemble work attained 
by che Symphony men. Humperdinck’s 


“Moorish Rhapsody” was not lacking in - 


— ee ee eee 


ee ee ee ee 


‘tonal colors,’ vague to many, no doubt, | 


but very vivid in the second movement, 


For ne "1812" ¢ was given spir- 
bouin ntic and the ‘1812’’ overture gz p 


feeling, in an incongruously, straizht- 
forward, declamatory fashion, without 
nuences, except for a passage in fai- 
setio, and the climax was sentimental 
being 
bioad and-heroic. An unintelligent ver- 
But in the song from ‘Die 


itedly and with about all the necessary 
‘“nercussion” effect allowable in a cov- 
ered inclosure. 


_-—S— 


During the season 18 works were per- 
formed for the’ first time in Boston. 
Forty-seven composers were represent- 
ed by 98 selections, Wagner leading with 


| cessary to bawl the measures or shriek } 12, followed by Beethoven eight, Brahms 


'them spasmodically, chopped, and out 
out of tune, after the approved manner 


of favorite German tenors. 


A short review of the 2ist season of 


six, Liszt. and Robert Schumann five 
each, and Goldmark, Mendelssohn and 
| Pschaikowsky four each. Twenty-two 
‘symphonies were played, Beethoven 


the Symphony Orchestra will be found } heading the list wth four. There were 


on another page of this issue, 


Philip Hale, 


} LAST SYMPHONY CONCERTS. 


27 soloists, the pianists being seven in 
number. Mr Harold Bauer appearing 
| twice. Mr Franz Knelsel, violinist, also 
appeared as soloist at two concerts. 
our of the Svmphony players ‘were 
heard in solo work, Messrs Kneisel 


The Symphony program for the closing Adamowski and Roth _ violinists, and 


concerts cf the seasun comprised Schu- 


ents from Humperdinck’s 
Rhapsody,” 


Tschaikowsky’s overture, 


7 of the Rubinstein ballet, “The Vine,’’! 
Moorish were played for the first times any-, 
| | | where, and Messrs Gericke and Zach: 
“9812, and two arias sung by Mr Ben were among the accompanists of the. 
Davies, tenor. There were no special | season. | , 
ler ities to mark the finale of the 21st ,"°W at these concerts. This is a brief 


’ 


Mr Schroeder cellist. Mr Loeffier’s two | 
mann’s fourth symphony, two move- poems and Mr Gericke’s arrangement | 


Hleven of the’ soloists were’ 


} 


| 


‘ complement each other. 
son that, if standard wor 
_ less frequently, year in and year out, thero 
would be room for more novelties on the 


- “ 
ee eens eee ee 


A SUGGESTION | 


Fjge 
The symphony concerts have this sea- 
son reached their majority; their twenty- 


ee 
i 


- . 
- 
- 
,* 


| first year is, as the French say, “bien son- 
née, At such a time it is customary for 


friends and relations to indulge themselves 
in more or less appropriate remarks—gen- 
erally in the congratulatory vein. But, in 
the good old legendary times, it was also 


usual for a bad fairy to put in an appear- | 


ance on anniversary occasions, and say or | 
do something of a less honeyed nature; | 
which custom that notoriously bad fairy, . 
the critic, may be pardoned for following : 
now and then. 

With all the admirable work our Sympho- | 
ny Orchestra has done, with all the high | 
enjoyment it has’ provided for thronged 
audiences in the past twenty-one years, it 
must still be admitted that the institution 
is human, and hence capable of improve- 
ment. There is no good that does not 
throw open a vista upon a better still; in- 
deed, the best things we know are those 
which bear in themselves the greatest po- 
tency and power of progress. To be per- 
fect is to be hopeless in this world, and 
ready for another. 

To come down to a definite point, two 
complaints of our symphony concerts have 
been airing themselves more and more 
noticeably for several years; they come 
from various quarters. These complaints 
are, firstly, that many compositions are re- 
peated at too short intervals; secondly, that 
novelties are given too sparingly and too 
late. Regarding this latter proposition, it 
would be not uninteresting to know how 
many compositions have been given in Bos- 
ton “for the first time in the United States’’ 
since Hans won Btilow brought out 
Tchajkovsky’s B-flat minor concerto here 
in 1875. It is to be feared that.a careful 


scrutiny of reccrds would bring forth all 


too short a list. New York and Chicago 
have in most cases been beforehand; Bos- 
ton has generally followed their lead at a 
certain distance. No laborious looking-up 
of statistics is.needed to prove this; exact 
figures would only show just how far we 
have lagged behind. 

It is easy to see that the two complaints 


mentioned above agree well together; they 
It stands to rea- 


rogrammes, The pertinent question is: 
Is the first complaint justifiable? To me it | 
seems absolutely so; there can hardly be @ 
doubt that many, even most, familiar 
works, especially those belonging to the so- 


ealled ‘classic’? repertory, are more and. 


more in danger, year by year, of. being 
‘staled by damnable iteration, ofr, in com~-— 
mon phrase, of being played to death. That 
many such compositions fail to excite the 


a © TE ‘ bend A ii ¢ ay hh tees 
| and the arg mer th: 


cause it is (probably only momentarily) 


“ 


most artistic conditions. 
for the public’s interest to have the best | 
possible work got out of him goes without 
saying. That its, what is for the- orches- 


} \ a y 4 igh be. 4 ‘ ’ i 


) change in the popular taste. cannot hold 
| water all along the line, The taste of such 
audiences as attend the symphony con-. 
certs in this city does not burn its bridges 
behind it at that rate. 
able to suppose that, if an audience lis- 
tens more apathetically than formerly to, 


It is more reason-. 


say, a Beethoven or a Schumann sym-. 
phony, it is less because it has got over its 
admiration for either composer. than 


tired of that particular work. If the work. 
were heard less frequently, it would better. 
retain its freshness. | Rane 

A significant part of the business is that, 
if a goodly part of the public feels this 
(perhaps only subconsciously), its truth 
is felt still more forcibly, and with com- 
plete consciousnees, too, by most, and the’ 
most efficient members. of the orchestra’ 
itself. And this is no eliminable factor in | 
the problem; it is even worth especial con- 
sideration. Its importance springs directly 
from the altered task and status of the 
modern orchestral player, compared with | 
his task and status fifty years ago. The | 
enormous development of orchestra] tech- 
nique during the last half century, the 
emotional, highly nuanced, intrinsically po- 
etic character of modern orchestral per- 


“formance, could not have come about with- 


out a corresponding advance in the artis- 
tic quality of the orchestral player, The 
man who is worth his salt in an orches- 
tra today is essentially an artist, and de- 
serves to be treated as such. Being an 
artist, he will do his best work under the 
And that it is 


tral player’s best artistic advantage is, 


propter hoc, to the advantage of the public 
likewise. 


Now, what an artist most needs, to en- 


able him to do his best work, is to have’ 


his enthusiasm kept fresh and unspoiled, 


What most militates against this is setting 
him tasks of which he has grown tired, 
forcing him to play music that bores him.) 
And remember that he is, on the average, 
an exceedingly intelligent musician, one | 
whose tastes are well worth consulting, ) 
Hardly a year ago, one of the best musi 
cians in our orchestra (and, for matter of 
that, in the world) was heard to exclaim, 
on coming out from a rehearsal of Beetho- 
| ven’s ‘‘Eroica’: “Oh, what fun we should 
. have had this morning if we had not touched. 
ks were repeated that music for five years! But now, whew!’” 
Note that here was no expression of dislike 
, nor contempt for the ‘‘Eroica;’’ on the con- 
trary, it implied a profound admiration for 
the work. Only, the artist had. had too 
much of that particular symphony for sev- 
eral years, and longed for a change, 


u 


This feeling was not only perfectly natu- 


ral, but intrinsically artistic; many of our), 
public (who, by the way, only listen to sym- _ 
phonies, but do not have to rehearse them | 
into the bargain) can sympathize with it” 





ata 


‘bosoms. It is quite erdia that i peng most: oT 


standard works far too often here, and are 
growing correspondingly tired of them. We 
yearn for something else, and are not in 
the least to blame for it. Too oft repeated 
indulgence in any one pleasure dulls the 
sense for it—the sense for music as well as 
the taste for wine. This is but human. | 

_ I think my friend of the ‘Eroica’” hit 
upon the right interval to be put between 
performances of the same work: five years, 
It would be a boon, a stimulus to our en- 
joyment and appreciation of untold num- 
bers of great works, to hear none of them 
oftener than once in five years; then could 
they ret@in their freshness, the primitive 
vigor of their appeal to us. Perhaps the 
reader may think the so-called ‘‘standard’’ 
repertory not large enough to “go round’”’ 
on this plan. But, without going into de- 
tails here, I can assure him that I have 
been carefully through this repertory (clas- 
sic, romantic, and modern), and find that it 
will amply ‘‘go round;”’ of course, only by 
leaving more room for novelties, but this 
is just what would still the second com- 
plaint mentioned above. 

As regards important novelties, it may 
be suggested here that they ought to form 
an exception to the one-in-five-years rule, 
Not only are they less in danger of being 
soon staled by repetition than more famil- 
iar works, but it is eminently worth con- 
sidering that the labor needed to mount 
satisfactorily new compositions like, say, 
“Also sprach Zarathustra,’’ the ‘‘Helden- 
leben,’’ or ‘‘Barbarossa,’’ is vastly out of 
‘proportion to what good is obtainable by a 
single performance. Such new works, it 
seems to me, ought to be given at two suc- 
cessive concerts (whether the public liked 
them at the first performance. or not), and 
then repeated once in the course of the 
next following season. This would give 
the public the much-needed opportunity 
to grasp their character: and significance. 
But, after this last repetition, five years’ 


rest! _ 
PAUR AND GERICKE SAIL. 


David Bispham Goes to Fill Engagement 


at Covent Garden. 


David Bispham sailed yesterday on the 
Lucania. ‘He is to sing at Covent Garden 
during the performances of the Nibelungen 
‘Ring. He will return here to sing in con- 
-eertin September before joining the Maurice 
‘Grau Opera Company. 


leat ) 
ary Bila) Che 1 ne 


se : Sym- 

ovals gh oo ie, oe : aaa singer 
or planist. may perform after this 
date, with an apologetic air, as one 
born out of due time; @ teacher may 
exploit pupils to the delight of their 
parents; a stray operetta company may 


| sing and dance even in June with des- 


perate defiance of the weather; the elo- 
cutionist, assisted by a singer or a 
pianist, is always with us; but the 
season is over with the 24th Symphony 
Concert, 

The 2ist season of the Symphony: 
Orchestra was on the whole more in-' 
teresting than the one that preceded it. 

These works were performed for the 
first time in Boston: 

SYMPHONIES. 


Breckner: Symphony in B-flat major, No. 5. 
Dec. , 28, 1901. 

D'Indy: Symphony on a Mountain Air for 
orchestra and er anotarts (Mr. Bauer, 

ianist April 6, 1 

Taneieff: ay bones in C, No. 1, Op. 12. 
NOV, 28, WOR esescccccrccevcsscecgg Mesyevess @ 

SYMPHONIC POEMS. 

Ernest: ‘‘Viviane,’’ Symphonic 

Op. 5. Feb. 1, 2. 

Hausegger: ‘*‘Barbarossa,’’ Symphonic Poem 
in three parts. April 19, 1902. 

Loeffler: Two poems for orchestra MS.) + 
“Avant que tu ne t’en ailles,’’ Ver- 
laine; ‘‘Villanelle du Diable,’’ Rollinat. 
April 12, 1902. “d 

Strauss, Richard: ‘Hin Heldenleben. 
Dec, 7, 1961 


OVERTURES. 
Overture, ‘‘Cockaigne.’’ 


Glazounoff: Overture, 
Feb. 15, 1902, 

Schillings: Symphonic Prologue ‘to ‘‘Oedi- 
pus Rex.’’ Op. 11. March 1, 1902 

SUITES, VARIATIONS, ETC. 

Glazounoff: Suite from the Ballet, ‘‘Ray- 
monda,’’ Op. 57A, Jan. 25, 1902, 

Koessler: Symphonie Variations (‘‘In Mem- 
ory of Brahms.’’). March 15, 1902. 

Rubinstein: Nos. 8, 9, 10, 11 of the Rallet, 
“The Vine’’ (revised and orchestrated 
by Wilhelm Gericke) (MS.). March 8, 
1902 


Chausson, 
Poem, 


Elgar: Nov. 
1901, 


Solennelle, Op. 73. 


Schumann, Georg: Symphonic Variations 
on the Choral, ‘‘Wer nur den lieben 
Gott lisst walten,’’ Op. 24, 


CONCERTOS, ETC. 

Bach-Mottl: Concerto in F, No. 2, for 
trumpet, flute, oboe, violin, with ac- 
companiment. Dec. 28, 1901. 

Liszt: Concerto Pathétique for pianoforte 
and orchestra, arranged and orchés- 
trated by Richard Burmeister (Mr. 
Burmeister, pianist). Oct. 26, 1901. 

ance of Death,’’ for pianoforte nh 
orchestra (Mr. Bauer, pianist). 
11, 
OPERATIC TRANSCRIPTIONS. 

Strauss, Richard: Love Scene from ‘‘Feuer- 

snoth.’’ 1 


be aps a with 


_ Richard Strauss, 
| Grieg, 
/€ach;. and these composers were repre: | 
‘sented by a single work: Bach- Mottl, | 


y birth” and American by i 


si ny himself, if he must | 
pb penne of the 


_ modern French . 


Four. are: by cori 


-@), Rubinstein, Tancieff. 


England was represented by Elgar. 


Glazounof€. 


The follovying artists appeared for the 


first time at these concerts: Sopranos, 
Miss Cramer, Miss Heindl; contralto, 
Miss Spencer: tenor, Mr. Van Hoose; 


pianists, Miss Cottlow, Messrs. Buona- 
violinists, 
ile chine hte! 


mici' Hutcheson, Slivinski; 
Messrs. Gregorowitsch. 
‘cellist, Mrs. Gérardy. 


| And here is the Summary of pieces 
performed: 


Brahms, 6; Liszt and Robert Schumann, 


Wagner, 12; Beethoven, §; 


5 each; Goldmark, Mendelssohn and 
Tschaikowsky, 4 each; Dvorak, Mozart, 
3 each: Glazounoft’ | 


Haydn, Saint-Saéns, 


Berlioz, Bruckner, Chadwick, Chaus-| 
son, Cherubini, Chopin, Coleridge-Tay- 
lor, Elgar, Godard, Gotz, Hause:szer, 
Humperdinck. d’Indy, Joachim, Koes- 
sler, Lalo, Liszt-Burmeister, Loeffler, 
MacDowell, Raff, Rubinstein, Rubin- 
stein-Gericke, Schillings, Schubert, 
Georg Schumann, _ Spohr, Taneieff, 
A pei ca Volkmann, Weil—98 plecan| 
n all 

These may be classified as follows: 
German, 68, and if Mr. Oscar Weil is a 
German, 69; Russian, 9; French 8 (with 
Mr. yoeer included); Czech, 3; Eng- 
Hsh, 2; American, 2, or with Mr. Weil, 
3; Belgian, 1; Scandinavian, 2; Po- 
lish, 1; Italian—Cherubini—although the 
French might claim him. So far as the 


| 


Weber, 4} 
| Robert 


| 


customed at 


i} 


if 


: 


| 
| 


pieces heard for the first time rare con- | 


cerned, the deepest impression was 
made by the superb performances of 
d’Indy’s “Symphony on a Mouatain 
Air’; Hausegger’s ‘‘Barbarossa’; the 
two Poems by Mr. _ Loeffler; 
Strauss’s ‘‘Ein Heldenleben.”’ 
have been well if these pieces had been 
heard twice, and in each case within 
the space of three weeks. Chausson’s 
“Viviane’’ was charming; Elgar’s over- 
ture ‘‘Cockaigne’”’’ showed that the 
English have at last escaped from Men- 
delssohn. Bruckner’s symphony in B 
flat contains marvelously impressive 
pages. 

Miss Cramer’s appearance, was un- 
warranted and unfortunate. 


and [ 
It would | 


ry 
; 


| won favorable criticism. 
thing to hear' them and know for our- 


‘Cave,”’ 


‘Schumann, Tenieff), there ts this to’ be 
aid: the works by the four last named 
attracted. attention abroad and |-- 


It was a good 


have 


selves how mediocre they are. The ex- 
cerpts from Dvorak’s Legends were new 
to many in the audience, and now they 
are prepared to deny themselves cheer.’ 


fully hearing the other numbers of the 
set. 


Many of the more familiar works 
Save rare pleasure on account. of in- 
herent worth or the brilliance of the 
performance; as the works by Beetho- 


i ven, the symphonies by Brahms, Chad- 


wick’s 
klinge,”’ 


“Melnomene,’”’ Liszt’s 

Mendelssohn’s “‘Fingal’s 
Raff’s ‘Im Walde,” Saint- 
Saéns’s Symphony for orchestra and 
organ, Schubert’s “Unfinished’’—a per- 
formance of rare beauty—the works by 
Schumann, Tschaikowsky and 


‘Fest- 


Wagner. 

The season on the whole was one that 
‘reflected great credit on Mr. Gericke 
and the orchestra. We are all so ac- 
these concerts. to per- 
fection of mechanism that we are in- 
Clined to take things for granted, or 
Oo be hyper-critical. It is a pity that 
for purposes of comparison we do not 
hear other orchestras of reasonable 
pretensions, 

Not the least agreeable feature of this 
Zist season was the interest shown by 
Mr, Gericke in works of the modern 
and radical school. The introduction of 
such compositions recalls to me the 
opening lines of the Epilogue to ‘*Hen- 
ry VIII.’’: 
‘*’Tis ten to one, 
All that are here. 

CASA, | 
And sleep an Act or two; but those, we fear, » 
We've frighted with our trumpets; so, ’tis |! 

clear, 
They'll’say, ’tis naught.’’ 

But Mr. Gericke realizes that these | 
works which are now exciting contro ' 
versy throughcut Europe, which are. 


this play can never please 
Some come to take their 


_c¢xtolled and attacked by pamphileteers, | 


‘should be heard 
jyears from now the most radical of 


Miss Cott- i 
low’s poetic and beautiful performance’ 


in this city. Fifty | 
them will probably seem conventional 
to the audiences in the hall that takes | 
the place of the present home of’ the 
orchestra. And those interested in mu- 
Sical history will wonder - why . there 
was such a pother about them in the 
years 1901-02. || 


March 8, 1902 


Total number of works produced this 
season for the first time 18 


Of these 18 works 10 are by Germans: 
' Bach-Mottl, Bruckner, Hausegger, 
Koessler, Liszt (2)—for in general class- 
ification WLisat is reckoned with the 
Germans—Schillings, Georg Schumann, _sky’s concerto be soon forgotten. 
Richard Strauss (2). . — (ff there were disappointments 

Three are by Frenchmen; Chausson, | (Dvorék’s Legends; the pieces by 
Loeffler—for Mr. — “Loeffler, | Glazounoff, Koessler, Schillings, Georg 


of Grieg’s concerto was one of the 
features of the season. Mr. Gérardy is 
now without doubt the first.of the ’cel-_ 
lo virtuosos; Mr. Gregorowitsch 
charmed by finish and elegance and. 
purity of style. Nor will Mr. Slivinski's 
admirable performance of Tschaikow- + 


hia, which sailed on Thursday. He sag to 
Berlin. It is said that Mr. Paur ma 
come one of the conductors at the e Roval 
ce goer in Berlin. 

esterda 


e her eee er Sai i) “sag an 

is Was elm Gericke. 
eree, with his wife to Vienna and 
‘afterward to the Tyrol during his vacation 
of three months. He returns in Sep‘ om- 
The oa -~ eceh pymPhomy 
ren str: ; . near @dindy, 


THE ‘POPS ARE WITH | US AGAIN 
A bore Throng aR at A 
phony Hall on the Occasion. of the : 
Opening of the Summer Season, 


There was a sound of revelry by night; © 7% 
The Pay State’s capital had gathered then ~ 
he’ beauty and her chivalry, and bright 
The lamps shone o’er faite ‘women: ang, 
men; er 
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te y little change; wherefore the review 
ven tell the same old agreeable story Paris, his success 
s if the adjctives become thread-/1ur M. ABELL. 


” , 
ape 


he 
“esi 4 it veg: a oondiien bt n of ae 


C a played hime the 
hase, NE snducto: well, everybody was in a_ 
he ‘liv in Symphony | g sRUROt and Mr 
. ight “when. the “ ps" ‘began } Comee, who manage these concerts so 
eSce Siar trans-Atlantic vis- | successfully, and all concerned are to be | 
to: Boston have been struck by ‘the complimented and congratulated. 
n character of our city, and its | Louis C, Elson. 
D Deheiriian character shows itself | ——$___—_____— 
| Aovarmnneee in these annual sum- | ie 
5 concerts. They have become the »3,i%@ 
anent rendezvous of the musical | 
y-at-homes.” The only adjunct one . IMETIMES the 
papeve wished added to the occa- le triumph with 
of Jast night was some real sum- Nopiaiie’s at the last 


: Fs li to |.ed to hearing the 5 the whole nervous 
the reviewer, however, from the fact | Viewpoint has itshen it has an icono- 
ri rat they remain very much the same 4 
Wrom year to year; even in the matter })rmance, an@ WOM on Sunday in the 
con uctors and musicians there is | With the Spohr 


news from Boston 


-en wired from Bos- 


my 


is in danger of serious 
\ have invaded the mu. 
are nearly all Germans, 


ae: "Who does not know the aspect of the 
reat hall adorned for its promenade | .,.3;.] by Mrs. 
uses? Who is unfamiliar with the 5 oe : 
a Fane that is always given to Mr. /-et and other pu- a ae 
gach. when he mounts the “conductor's | ee a Symphony Hall are 
rand ? Who is unacquainted with the. : oa 
istle and activity, the laughter here 9 ° clock, Arias _ women, about twenty 
pe mage rs Ba in the. cht = scngey- ky vhegpessdh a ie mbers of the 
ink of glasses, tha in the chinks \ in embe 
6s art, von 
tween the numbers? Why the “Lady uth, Mozart, von | pecstiesten GiM. wan 
the Pops” has been described as long \rne. Chopin and 
0, as the 14th century, by Chaucer, in 7. A van den antil a few weeks ago. 
‘rather slangy way, tre and made a de- 
AS any jay she light was and jolif, etter duet from 
Se ti $0 was her joly whistle well ywette. 
ect concert of last night began with a 
military march by Elgar, entitled 


Pomp and Circumstance.” Those who summer season. This 
n pperper this composer’s effect: ‘e pic- were to be supplanted 
of a passing band in “Cockayne” aving been for several 


the number came : 

SF be 428 th’s. Now the players 
wn 1: e usual manner, me ee rin the +, CHICAGO omen are blaming the 
va | numbers were grouped together in the hs ’ 
* scond part, always performed from 9 hat they have been able 


Becleck. On this occasion the iat ement of the summer, 
ous numbers gathered within this hour : oe 
Me ‘the two “Lohengrin” preludes and naking contracts with 
Taitgint little bit of realism by Rein- 


Fie; , entitled ‘Neapolitan Mandoline _ ; 
af peers * The prelude to the first act of ston Symphony Or 
* “Lot sngrin’” was, perhaps, a little too 
4 acti ate fur these concerts, but the pow- | 
ful introduction to the third act (the > 
tf number of the opera that became | 
ular), was powerful and effective 


stepaeesttnnmnntsiemmiencreesn Ot the management de- 
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*t s mmer hotel en- 
oO“ or in dining rooms 
yermanent orchestra- 
oncert Diret or combinations and 

any. change at all from preceding 


could be noted it was in the fact 452 Madison Square. 1S, Where they figure 
he Zach did not confine the selec- 
of Parts 1 and 3 (occupying the | 
t and third hours of the time-table, | 
ic is as reliable as a railroad card) | 
oll to popular music. Nevin’s “Coun- | 
dD eal finely orchestrated by Gus- 
v St ‘an excerpt from Gounod's 
oan Juliet,’”’ and three numbers 
eset s excellent ballet music, | 
“Lie Cid,’ were given to. 


ipl hd 
r ea 


h by. the conductor hi “ 
+4 whe ; 


Ellis and Mr. 
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on the program as “members of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra,” so as to attract those who 
through the reputation of the organization desire to 
hear some of its fragments. Through the calamity 
we refer to above, the substitution of their pupils, the 
Keith branch of the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
must seek another job, for the ladies who have been 
assiduously studying their instruments seem to be 
the favorites, the good, old masters being relegated 
out of the race. 

But really, after playing all season in the Sym- 
phony Orchestra and teaching and being members 
of quartet or quintet clubs which also play for 
money during the season, the members of the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra should certainly take a 
good, solid summer rest. They should also remem- 
ber that when it becomes known that their pupils 
get excellent paying engagements, the number of 
pupils will increase, and that the loss on one side 
Is compensated by the gain on the other, with the 
additional satisfaction that they, as members of the 
great Boston Symphony Orchestra, are not en 
gaged to play at vaudeville entertainments and on 
hotel verandas and in dining rooms. That is all 
right for New York musicians and for ordinary 
boston musicians, but not for the “artists” of the 
boston Symphony. 

If, on the other hand, it is claimed that no mat 
ter where they may be playing, they maintain their 
standard of artistic excellence, then the fact that the 
ladies are now substituting them proves that they 
can be substituted, and to follow out the premise it 
might be concluded that these very ladies and 
pupils could be used as members of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra itself. A vexed question 
would thereupon be solved, for we would then not 
be compelled to go to Europe to get orchestral ma- 
terial; it could be found right in Boston in the shape 
of the ladies and other pupils of the members of 
the Symphony Orchesrta who appear to be han 

dling their instruments to more than the usual satis 
faction of Keith’s audiences, the very audiences to 
whom the Symphony players had, for years, been 
successfully appealing. 


_—- -_ 
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é eS “gf | THE LADY AND THE OMETIMES the 


news from Boston 

+t gives the whole nervous 
| re, system a shock, particularly when it has an icono- 
We read this item on ‘Sunday in the 


INSTRUMENT, 


‘fox dissension, and all because women have invaded the mu- 
amili sical field. The Symphony players are nearly all Germans, 


that ounts and when they are not playing at Symphony Hall are 
0 is wu macqu mostly engaged in giving instruction. 
| activity, “th Many of their pupils are young women, about twenty 


of ¢ . : 
um of the latter at the present time being members of the 


. Fadette Woman’s Orchestra. This organization did not 


Panes been ty attract much attention in Boston until a few weeks ago. 


Ly, - when it appeared at Keith’s Theatre and made a de- 

v a cided hit. 
las ae In fact. it drew such audiences that the management de- 
att , Y cided to engage it for a ten weeks’ summer season. This 
51) meant that the Symphony players were to be supplanted 
nd th DY women, the Symphony players having been for several 
é years a summer attraction at Keith’s. Now the players 
er, t who had no part in teaching the women are blaming the 
re g Se mare nen who made them so proficient that they have been able 


me “aware occ: to get the “snap” musical engagement of the summer, 


while the Symphony players are making contracts with 


© bit of re summer hotels. 


Those members of the Boston Symphony Or- 

LS, mmer hotel en- 
see sawements to play on vetandas or in dining rooms 
y (just think of it, ye patrons of permanent orchestra- 

ee tion!) organize small orchestras or combinations and 

g Play in vauceullle, say, at Keith’s, where they figure 


on the program as “members a the Scatoni Sym- 


phony Orchestra,” so as to attract those who 
through the reputation of the organization desire to 
hear some of its fragments. Through the calamity 
we refer to above, the substitution of their pupils, the 
Keith branch of the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
must seek another job, for the ladies who have been 
assiduously studying their instruments seem to be 
the favorites, the good, old masters being relegated 
out of the race. 

But really, after playing all season in the Sym- 
phony Orchestra and teaching and being members 
of quartet or quintet clubs which also play for 
money during the season, the members of the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra should certainly take 
good, solid summer rest. They should also remem- 
ber that when it becomes known that their pupils 
get excellent paying engagements, the number of 
pupils will increase, and that the loss on one side 
is compensated by the gain on the other, with the 
additional satisfaction that they, as members of the 
great Boston Symphony Orchestra, are not en- 
gaged to play at vaudeville entertainments and on 
hotel verandas and in dining rooms. That is all 
right for New York musicians and for ordinarv 
Boston musicians, but not for the “artists” of the 
Boston Symphony. 

If, on the other hand, it is claimed that no mat. 
ter where they may be playing, they maintain their 
standard of artistic excellence, then the fact that the 
ladies are now substituting them proves that they 
can be substituted, and to follow out the premise it 
might be concluded that these very ladies and 
pupils could be used as members of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra itself. A vexed question 
would thereupon be solved, for we would then not 
be compelled to go to Europe to get orchestral ma- 
terial; it could be found right in Boston in the shape ~ 
of the ladies and other pupils of the members of 
the Symphony Orchesrta who appear to be han- 
dling their instruments to more than the usual satis- 
faction of Keith’s audiences, the very audiences to 
whom the Symphony players had, for years, been 
successfully appealing. 
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‘Plans for Light Opera This Summer 
at the’ Boston Music Hall — Pro- 
| _ gramme .of Tomorrow Night’s 
ce “Pop” — Baptist Church Benefit 
e _ Concert—Notes. 

' * WEEK is but a short 
Oe. time; yet perhaps it is 


long enough to afford a 
proportionate perspective 


of the Symphony season | 


3 and criteria for a reascn- 
BM, able judgment thereupon. 
The whole number of separate items on 
the 24 programmes of this latest Season 
—the 2lst—of the Boston orchestra, 
‘lacked only two of reaching the full 
hundred, of which 18 were compositions 
‘then heard for the, first time in this 
city. How catholic and wide the choice 
of all these things was, may be de- 
duced from an énumeration of the 
‘authors represented. Of these, 29 were 
German, 5 Russian, 6 French, 3 Ameri- 
ean and two English—Mr. Loeffler being 
-eounted as an American, and composers 
‘from middle Europe, like Chopin, being 
classed with the Germans. Wagner was 
drawn upon 12 times, ‘Beethoven 8, 
‘Brahms 6, Liszt 6, Schumann 5 and 


» Mendelssohn 4. Of the novelties 9 were 
German, 4 Russian, 3 French, 2 Ameri- 
can and 1 Engiish. It seems that this Is 
“not such a showing as one should be 
able to make on behalf of an orchestra 
ofacknowledged pre-eminent ability, per- 
“haps the only one in the world which 
has not only a stable present, but also 
‘an assured future, and whose conductor 
4s subject to no direction or limitation 


but those imposed by his own condition, | 
energy, ambition and initiative. As tne | 
‘technical ability of the orchestra is con- | 
sidered a marvel and a model, so should | 


its programmes be foremost in their 


unlimited scope, their brilliant and pow- , 


erful selection and their position in the 
absolute van of progress. There seems 
to be no longer any necessity for re- 


ating classic and standard sympho- | 
es and overtures which have been long | 


hese 

perhaps even 

for educational reasons. But 
The Boston Sym- 


~ @eonducted. 
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composition all over the land. 


“the best_ compost 
| And again, as times, conditions and 
-people change, it must be perceived that 


many of.those very persons whose edu- 
cational interests were supposed to be 
considered, can no longer attend the 
concerts—or at least they do not, in any 
large numbers. Fashion and_ society 


have almost appropriated the concerts; 
the prices of desirable seats have con- 
stantly risen—fairly enough, be it said— 
and. persons of moderate means and. 


lait conditions feel themselves less and 
less at home in audiences Where so 
much dress and style prevail, and the 
atmosphere is almost that of a ‘‘func- 
tion.’’ The regulation that no person 
shall stand at concert or rehearsal] is 
undoubtedly advantageous and wise for 
many reasons. But it precludes the at- 
tendance of many true music lovers, 
who could come upon no other condi- 
tions and whose steady standing 
through an entire afternoon was a proof 
of their affection: and their desire to 
hear, learn and know.. It is a different 
thing to stand for a similar length of 


time in the open street, doubtful of | 


eventual entrance and it is said that it 
has -been sufficiently discouraging to 
prevent the assembly of people enough 
to fill the second balcony on some af- 
ternoons. 

The symphony audience, then, has 
changed, as:-all other audiences have 
changed, and it desires, as theatre and 
opera audiences demand, that it shall 


be kept in.touch with the advance move- 
-ment of ‘the-epoch and the spirit of the 


times. What theatre would put back 
the old ‘‘legitimate’’ comedies and 
dramas into the schedule of its season? 
Would Mr. Grau issue for subscription 
a schedule formulated according to one 
of Max Maretzek’s old seasons, or the 
late plans’ for the ‘Bijou or those pre- 
paring for the. Music Hall repeat the 
‘system of the’ Peter Richings or even 
the Pyne. and: Harrison English opera 
companies? . 2.4 


’ Again, the Boston orchestra has its | 
prestige to-maintain, as only enterprise > 


and activity van. .Chicago and Pitts- 
burg have already orchestras which 
stand firm, and there are others soon to 
be, while the prospect seems to be that 
New York will soon make itself inde- 
pendent of Boston, unless Boston com- 
pels acknowledgment of its leadership, 
ey Serpe tt needfulness.’ 

ash’ resort to mere novelty is not to 
be thought of, while quick, discreet pre- 


sentment of what has been unheard—it. 


need not have been: composed during the 
current season, of course—is desirable, 
as well as an early repetition of an ab- 
solute novelty, the concert performance 
to an absolutely new work strange in 
style, complexion, detail ahd coming from 
an unfamiliar hand, is not unfrequently 
unfamiliar hand, is not unfrequently 
little better than a final rehearsal, and 


the players themselves will often. admit 


in confidence that they. wefe dissatisfied 
with.their own insufficient ‘preparation 
and its.unsymmetrical result. , a: 

These are but general deductions, but 
they: seem’ to deserve consideration as 
suggestions which will tend to the ad- 
vantage or detriment of the whole: sym- 
phony system, according to the com- 
parative study and use that is made of 


‘them... 
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“WorKsS PERFORMED AT THE SYMPHONY CONCERTS DURING THE 
OF I9O0I—I19O2. 


Works marked with an asterisk were given for the first time in Boston. 
Works marked with a dagger were given for the first time anywhere. 


Bacu, J. S.: Concerto in F major, No. 2, for trumpet, flute, oboe, vio- 
lin, with accompaniment of two violins, viola, violoncello, 
and harpsichord, as arranged by Felix Mottl.* Dec. 28, 
BOR hh te ace By ed 0 OR WI ee eee 
BEETHOVEN: Symphony in D major, No. 2, Op. 36. Dec. 7, 1901, 
Symphony in F major, No. 6, “ Pastoral,” Op. 68. Feb. 15, 
SOMO Foe se aie + e.g an ee ae 
Symphony in A major, No. 7, Op.92. Oct.19, 1901 . . - 
Symphony in F major, No. 8, Op. 93. March 15,1902. . 
Overture, ‘“‘ Leonore,” No. 3, Op. 72. Jan. 25, 1902. 
Overture to “ Egmont,” Op. 84. April12, 1902. . . 
Overture to “‘The Dedication of the House,” Op. 124. 
ry ey eran Member? Ce PE sucker he an IS 2 
Aria: “ Ah! Perfido,” Op. 65. (Litt1an Norpica.) March 
EEL 3009 w+ + bay eae + (ae et eens ees 
BERLIOz: Minuet of Will-o’-the-wisps, Ballet of Sylphs, and 
Rakéczy March from “ The Damnation of Faust.” Dec. 
Dei BOOKi 8 OW. eB Wig im Poe hs 
BrauMs: Symphony in D major, No. 2, Op.73. Nov. 30,1901 
Symphony in E minor, No. 4, Op. 98. March 8, 1902. . . 
Overture, “ Academic,” Op. 80. Oct. 19,190 . . + + - 
Serenade in D major, No. 1, Op. 11. April 26, 1902. . . 
Concerto in A minor for violin and violoncello, Op. 102. 
(FRANZ KNEISEL and ALWIN SCHROEDER.) Feb. 1, 1902, 
Love Songs for quartet and pianoforte, Op. 52. (Quartet: ELSA 
HEINDL, JANET SPENCER, HERBERT JOHNSON, FREDERIC 
L. Martin. Pianists: WILHELM GERICKE, Max ZACH.) 
BOG: BEy SOG 8 Cas oe Ts OR 8 ce 
BRUCKNER: Symphony in B-flat major, No. 5.* Dec. 28, 1901. 
BuURMEISTER: See Liszt. | 
CHapwick: Overture, “ Melpomene.” April1g, 1902... . 
CuHausson: “ Viviane,’ Symphonic Poem, Op. 5.* Feb. 1, 1902 . 
CHERUBINI: Overture to “ Medea.” March 29, 1902... . . 
CyHopin: Concerto in E minor for pianoforte and orchestra, Op. 
11. (Ernest HutcuHEson.) Marchi1,1g02 .. . . 
COLERIDGE-TAVLOR: “ Onaway! Awake, Beloved!” From “ Hia- 
watha’s Wedding Feast.” (BEN Davigs.) May 3, 1902. 
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DvoRdxK: Slavonic ee in D — Op. 45, No. 1. Feb. 8, 


1902 
‘‘ Legends,” Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4; , Op. 59- April ;, 1902 
Overture, “ Husitska,” Op. 67. Dec. 21, 190! 
ELGAR: Overture, ‘‘ Cockaigne.” * Nov. 30, 1901 - 
GERICKE: See RUBINSTEIN. 
GLAZOUNOFF: Suite from the Ballet, “ — vig 57A. 
Jan. 25, 1902 
Ouverture Solennelle, in D senior, a 73." “Feb. 15; lah 
Goparp: Concerto Romantique for violin and orchestra. (OTTO 
RotuH.) Nov. 23, 1901 . See tan ee ee 
Gotz: Symphony in F major, Op. 9. Oct. 26, 1901 ees 
GoLtpMaRK: Symphony No. 1, “ Rustic Wedding,” Op. 26. Feb. 1, 
1902 ; . 
Concerto in A ihc for siitia aa prey Op. 28. 
(OLIVE MEAD.) Jan. 4, 1902 sO ei om 
Overture, “ Penthesilea,’”’ Op. 31. March 15, 1902 , 
Overture, “ In the Spring,” in A major, Op. 36. Nov. 23, 1901, 
GrikG: Concerto in A minor for pianoforte and orchestra, Op. 16. 
(Aucusta CorrLow.) March 29, 1902 eg 
Song, ‘Im Kahn.” (LILLIAN NORDICA.) March 15, 1902 


HAvuSEGGER: “ Barbarossa,” me Poem in three wie 
April 19, 1902 . ‘ ete 

Haypn : eT in D major (B. & H., No. Jan 25; 
Igo2 

Symphony in C major ir (B & H., Me, 7‘ dain 12, 1902 

HuMPERDINCK : First Two Movements from “ Moorish Rhapsody ” : 
Tarifa; Tangier. May 3, 1902 

D’Inpy: Symphony on a Mountain Air for orchestra and piano- 
forte, Op. 25.* (Haroitp Bauer.) April5, 1902. . - 


Joacuim: First Movement from the Hungarian Concerto for violin 
ind orchestra, Op. rt. (FELIX WINTERNITZ.) April 12, 
1902 bin ; ae a ee 
KorssLeR: Symphonic Variations (“In Memory of Brahms ’’).* 
March 15, 1902 CE ie ie cae Lae ee 
Lato: Concerto for Violoncello and Orchestra. (JEAN GERARDY.) 
Oct. 19, 1901 , Oa, ert sek ae 
Liszt: Symphonic Poem No. 7, “ Festklinge.” Oct. 19, 1901 . 
Episode No. 2 from Lenau’s “ Faust’’: Scene in the Tavern 
(Mephisto Waltz). Feb. 15, 1902 j 
Concerto Pathétique for piano and orchestra, ivan “a 
orchestrated by Richard Burmeister.* (RICHARD Bur- 
MEISTER, pianist.) Oct. 26, 1gor . . as 
‘‘Dance of Death,’”’ a paraphrase of the “ Dies tres ” for 


i. 


~ pianoforte and orchestra.* i astaaae BAUER.) | Jan, 11, 


1902 

Fantasia on Hosea Folk-t tunes sie ‘siaatelth aie orcheibta, 
(CarRLo Buonamict.) April 19,1902 . . . + +» 

LOEFFLER: Two Poems for Orchestra: “Avant que tu ne t’en 


ailles,”’ Verlaine; ‘Villanelle du Diable,” Rollinat.f 


April 12, 1902 . 


MacDowEL_: Orchestral Suite in E minor, No. 2, “Indian,” Op. 


48. «Jan 4, 1902 


MENDELSSOHN-BARTHOLDY: Symphony in A minor, “Scotch,” 


No. 3, Op. 56. Nov. 16, 1901 a gg! 
Overture, “ Fingal’s Cave,” Op. 26. April 5, 1902 
Overture to Racine’s “ Athalie,” Op. 74. Feb. 1, 1902. 
Aria for Bass: “O God, have Mercy,” from ‘St. Paul.” 
(EMIL FIscHER.) Jan. 25, 1902 . 
MoTTL: See BACH. 


Mozart: Symphony in E-flat (K. 543). March 1, 1902 . 
Symphony, “Jupiter.” (K. 551.) Nov. 16, 1901 
Overture to “‘ Don Giovanni.” Dec. 7, 1901 é iten a 
RarF: Symphony in F major, No. 3, “Im Walde,” Op. 153. 
April 26, 1902 . tes 
RUBINSTEIN: Concerto in D minor, No. 4, for pianoforte and or- 
chestra, Op. 70. (JosEF HOFMANN.) Nov. 30, 1go! 
Nos. 8, 9, 10, 11 from the Ballet, ‘‘ The Vine ” (new orchestra- 
tion by Wilhelm Gericke).f March 8, 1902. . 


Saint-SaiNs: Symphony in C minor for orchestra and organ, 
No. 3, Op. 78. era aa a ut March 

29, 1902 . ; ayaa te 
Concerto in B minor fk vidlin, No. 3; Op. si. “(CTmornte 
ADAMOWSKI.) March 8, 1902 


SCHILLINGS: Symphonic Prologue to Sophocles’ “ ‘dipus Rex,” 
Op. 11.* March 1, 1902 


SCHUBERT: Unfinished Symphony in B minor. Dec. 21, 1901. 


SCHUMANN, GEORG: Symphonic Variations on the Choral, ‘ Wer 
nur den lieben Gott Jasst walten,” Op. 24.* Oct. 26, 1go1, 
SCHUMANN, ROBERT: ne in B-flat, No. 1, Op. 38. Jan. 4, 
1902 see. / 
Symphony in D minor, No. 4; Ye 120. May 3, 1902 
Overture to Byron’s “ Manfred.” Nov. 30, 1901 i % 
Concert Piece for pianoforte and orchestra, Op. 92. (HAROLD 
BAUER.) Jan. 11, 1902 a ah ade neki. OH fe ee ae 
Song, “ Waldesgesprach.” (Litt1an Norpica.) March 15, 
1902 


528 
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Concerto in A minor for violin and orchestra, No. 8; 
“ Scena Cantante,” Op. 47. (FRITZ KReISLER.) Feb. 15, 


SPOHR: 


| BOG 6 dress 8 epee) sa 
Strauss, RICHARD: Tone Poem, “ Ein Heldenleben,” Op. 40.* 
Dec. 7, 1901 ' 
Love Scene from the opera, ‘ ‘Taaeanel: a Sthrels 8, ress, 
Song, ‘‘Serenade.” (Litiian Norpica.) March 15, 1902 
TANEIEFF: Symphony in C, No. 1, Op. 12.* Nov. 23, 1901 
TscHAIkowsky: Symphony, “ Manfred,” after — poem, Op. 
58. Feb. 8, 1902. eo 
Symphony, “ acai al in B minor, No. 6, Ci. 74. Jan. 
Il, 1902. , , 
‘‘ Francesca da Rimini,’ fs Grilaiiaee Pontius iter —e Op. 
32. April 5, 1902 
Overture in E-flat major, ‘ ia ‘ Se: 49. en's * non 
Concerto in B-flat minor for pianoforte and orchestra, No. 1, 
Op. 23. (JosEF SLivinsKI.) Nov. 16,1901. - + ; 


VieuxTemps: Concerto in A minor, No. 5, for violin and orches- 
tra, Op. 37. (CHARLES GREGOROWITSCH.) Dec. 7, 1901, 


VoLKMANN: Overture to “ Richard III.,” Op. 68. Oct. 26, 1901 . 


WaGnER: “Rienzi”: Scene, “Just God!” and Aria, ‘ My Life 
fades in its Blossom.” (PAULINE CRAMER.) Dec. 21, 
IgOI ROE ae ae ee 

“The Flying Dutchanen ” March 1, 1902 

‘“Tannhduser’’: Overture, Bacchanale, and Scene between 
Tieahianer and Venus, from the first act, Paris version. 
(ELLISON Van HooseE and MILKA Saepaniats Nov. 2, 
1901 

“ Die Moletersinger " : Peetede. Feb. 8, 1902 

“Die Meistersinger ”: Walther’s Prize Song. (ELLISON VAN 
HooseE.) Nov. 2, 1901. . 

‘Die Meistersinger ”: Sachs’s ibadalbees, “Wahn! Wahn | 
Ueberall Wahn!” from Act III. (Emit FISCHER.) 
Jan. i 1900 

“Die Walkire” 
May 3, 1902 7s GN ipa tae 

“ Gotterdimmerung”: Siegfried’s Parting tron " Briinnhilde. 
(ELLISON VAN HooseE and MILKA TERNINA.) Nov. 2, 1901, 

“‘ Gétterdimmerung ”: Siegfried’s Death. (VAN Hoose.) Nov. 
2, 1901 

“ Gotterdimmerung ” 

“ Gotterdimmerung ”’ 
2, 1901 

“ Parisfal ” : 


- Overture. 


:, Slegmund’s Love ‘Song. (Bas ‘Davirs,) 


: Funeral March. Nov. 2, 1901. . - 
: Closing Scene. (MILKA TERNINA.) Nov. 


“Good Friday Spell.” March 29, 1902 


7 


119 


125 
126 


126 
goo 


WEBER: Overture, ‘“‘ Der Freischiitz.” Dec. 28, 1901. . + «+ + 
Scene and Aria, “Ocean! Thou Mighty Monster,” from 
“Oberon.” (PAULINE CRAMER.) Dec. 21, 1901 


WEIL: “Spring Song.” (LiLi1an Norpica, with violin obbligato by 
Franz Kneisel and pianoforte, Mr. Simmons.) March 
he ER Foc tiie tea ring Te Ue Cla gage Bee 


_——. a eS * ~~ te . 7 Ff 


WorKsS PERFORMED FOR THE FirST TIME IN BOSTON. 


SYMPHONIES. 
BRUCKNER: Symphony in B-flat major, No. 5. Dec."28, 1901 
D’Inpy: Symphony on a Mountain Air for orchestra and pianoforte 
(Mr. BAvER, pianist). April 5, 1902 
TANEiEFF: Symphony in C, No.1, Op.12. Nov. 23, 1901 


SYMPHONIC POEMS. 
CHAUSSON, ERNEST: 
| I, 1902 
HAUSEGGER: “ Barbarossa,”’ 

April 19, 1902 


“Viviane,” Symphonic Poem, Op. 5. Feb. 


Symphonic Poem in three parts. 


| LOEFFLER: Two Poems for orchestra (MS.): ‘ Avant que tu ne 


t’en ailles,’ Verlaine; “ Villanelle du Diable,” Rollinat 
April 12, 1902 
STRAUSS, RICHARD: “ Ein Heldenleben.” Dec. 7, 190! 


OVERTURES. 


ELGAR: Overture, “ Cockaigne.”’ Nov. 30, Ig01 

GLazounorFr: Overture, Solennelle, Op. 73. Feb. 15, 1902 

ScHILLINGS: Symphonic Prologue to “ CEdipus Rex.” Op. 11, 
March 1, 1902 . 


SUITES, VARIATIONS, ETC. 


GLazounorr: Suite from the Ballet, “‘ Raymonda,” Op. 574. Jan. 
25, 1902 

KoESSLER: Symphonic Variations (“In Memory of Brahms.’’) 
March 15, 1902 

RuBINSTEIN: Nos. 8, 9, 10, 11 of the Ballet, ‘‘ The Vine” (revised 
and orchestrated by Wilhelm Gericke) (MS.). March 8, 
1902 | 

ScHuMANN, GEorG: Symphonic Variations on the Choral, “ Wer 
nur den lieben Gott lisst walten,” Op. 24. Oct. 26, 1901, 


CONCERTOS, ETC. 


BacH—MOTTL : 
violin, with accompaniment. 


Concerto in F, No. 2, for trumpet, flute, oboe, 
Dec. 28, 1901 





Liszr: Concerto Pathé¢tique for pianoforte and orchestra, arranged 
and orchestrated by Richard Burmeister (Mr. Burmeister, 
pianist). Oct. 26, 1go1 

“Dance of Death,” for pianoforte and orchestra (Mr. 
Bauer, pianist), Jan. 11,1902 . - + + + # s 8 * 


BraHMs: Symphony in D major, No. 2, Op. 73 
Symphony in E minor, No. 4, Op. 98 . 
BRUCKNER: Symphony in B-flat major, No.5* . . . 
GOLDMARK: Symphony No. 1, ‘“‘ Rustic Wedding,” Op. mt 
Gotz: Symphony in F major, Op.g9. . . . aa 
Bins yee : Haypn: Symphony in D major (B. & H., No. 2) 
OPERATIC. TRANSCRIPTION? Symphony in C major (B.& H.,No.7) . . . + + + «+ + 
D’Inpy: Symphony on a Mountain Air for orchestra and piano- 
| forte, Op. 25 * aig LOU aN Gt ane se Mae idee 
be ee ae dae te tg MENDELSSOMN : Symphony 1 in A minor, No. 3, ‘Scotch ” 
atrissrkay : Mozart: Symphony in E-flat (- 543) 
) Symphony in C, “Jupiter” . . . . : 
SAINT-SAENS: Symphony in C minor, No. 3, Op. 8 
SCHUBERT: Unfinished Symphony in B minor 
SCHUMANN: Symphony in B-flat, No. 1, Op. 38 
Symphony in D minor, No. 4, Op. 120 . . . pkia oa 
TANEIEFF: Symphony in C, No.1, Op.12* . . . - «© + . 
TscHAIKOwSky: Symphony in B minor, No. 6, Op. 74, ‘ Pathetic” 
Symphony, “ Manfred,” Op.58 . . . . .» 
ZOTAR 6 as 


Srrauss, RICHARD: Love Scene from “ Feuersnoth.”” March 8, 1902, 


Total number of works produced this season for the first time . . 


GOLDMARK 
(GRIEG : 
VON HAUSEGG ER 
HAYDN. . 
HUMPERDINCK 


BacH—MOorTrt_ . 
BEETHOVEN 
BERLIOZ. 
BRAHMS. . 
BRUCKNER. 


(CHAUSSON . 
CHERUBINI 
CHOPIN . ‘ ; 
COLERIDGE: TAYLOR ! 
DVORAK .. e's 
ELGAR 

GLAZOUNOFF 


4 
2 
I 
2 
t 
I 
JOACHIM ’ I 
ee te I 
LALO i gs age gual a 
LiszrT 5 
LiszT— BURMEISTER 1 
LOEFFLER I 
MacDoweELL 1 
GODARD MENDELSSOHN Neer ieee 
GOTz a EO Rae ee Ne 
*In this summary the Overture, Bacchanale, and First Scene from “ Tannhiuser’’ are reckoned as one te. Panty 


number. In the summary by works the Bacchanale and First Scene are reckoned separately for the sake of MacDowELL: Orchestral Suite in E sabia No. “ | Indian,” 
reference, Hence the discrepancy between the total of classified works and the total here given. Op 43 
Srrauss, RICHARD . 


 wilsaeee RUBINSTEIN: Nos. 8, 9, 10, 11, from the Ballet, ‘‘ The Vine,” revised 
pier pe csi ome | é | and orchestrated by Wilhelm Orewa y «ote 6 3 


I 
I 
I 
SAINT-SAENS . . 2 ' VIEUXTEMPS . - - ; | TOTAL 
SCHILLINGS .. . I VoOLKMANN 
SCHUBERT. ... . seal WAGNER . 
t 
5 
1 


Il. SvuItrEsS AND SERENADES. 


iT 
8 

i 

6 

“ . : ° I 

arn ae I D’INDY . 

I 

{ 

1 

t 

3 

I 

2 

I 

i] 


BraHMs: Serenade in D major, No. 1, op. 11 . . © e «© «= -» 
GLAZOUNOFF: Suite from the Ballet, | Raymonda, ”” Op. 574” 


RAFF ° e @ © e e e oe 
RUBINSTEIN .. . , 
RUBINSTEIN—GERICKE 


bein | on | 
SCHUMANN, GEORG . WEBER... - ee ty : II. SymMpHonic PoEMS 
SCHUMANN, ROBERT 


WEIL ® ° . ° . - ’ ’ 1s ( CHAUSSON : " Viviane,” Op. a @ e . e ® * 6 @ @ e * 
SPOHR . .. . 


HAvuSEGGER: ‘ Barbarossa,” in three wants’ Be i Ge RP ag = Aah 
Liszt: Symphonic Poem No. 7, “ Fest-Klange” .. ..- + + 
LOEFFLER: Two poems: “ Avant que tu ne t’en ailles,” Verlaine ; 
; ‘ Villanelle du Diable,” Rollinatft . .. . 
SUMMARY BY WORKS. | Strauss, RicHarRD: “ Ein Heldendeben,” Op. 40*. . 

: | TscHAIKOwSKY: ‘“‘ Francesca da Rimini,”’ Op. 32 


I. SYMPHONIES. 


TOTAL En aie ean aie 
BEETHOVEN: Symphony in D major, No. 2, Op. 36 d : 


Symphony in F major, No. 6, “ Pastoral,” Op. 68 IV. OVERTURES. 


Symphony in A major, No. 7, Op. 92 | : wr ee Sole yg No. 3, Op. 72 
S hony in F major, No. 8, Op. pee iP) te ; 
sic ccguemmmmermse — ‘‘ Dedication of the House,’ Op. 124 . 





BraHms: “ Academic,” Op. 80 
Cuapwick: ‘“ Melpomene”’ 
CHERUBINI: “Medea” . . 
DvoRAK: “Husitska” ... 
Eicar: “Cockaigne”*. . . . . «+ - 
GLazounorF: Ouverture Solennelle, Op. 73 * 
Go.tpMaRK: “ Penthesilea,’”’ Op. 31 
“In the Spring,” Op. 36 . . - . 
MENDELSSOHN: “ Fingal’s Cave,” Op. 26 
“ Athalie,”’ Op.74 . + + «+ © © «© + 
Mozart: “Don Giovanni” . . . . «+ «+ «+ 
ScHILLINGS: Prologue to “‘ CEdipus Rex,” Op. 11 
ScHUMANN: “Manfred,” Op. 115 . . - «+ -; 
TsCHAIKOWSKY: “1812,” Op. 49 oh cs 
Vo_kmann: “ Richard III.,” Op. 68 Ate 
Wacner: “The Flying Dutchman ” 
“ Tannhauser ”’ (Paris version) 
‘Die Meistersinger’” . . 
Weper: “Der Freischiitz” . . 


Joacuim: First Movement of the Hungarian Concerto for violin 
and orchestra, Op. 11. (FELIX WINTERNITZ) . .. . 
LaLo: Concerto for Violoncello and Orchestra. (JEAN GERARDY) 
Liszt: Concerto Pathétique for pianoforte and orchestra, arranged 
and orchestrated by Richard Burmeister.* (RICHARD 
BuRMEISTER) 
“ Dance of Death,” a paraphrase of the “ Dies Irae” for piano- 
forte and orchestra.* (HAROLD BAUER) 
Fantasia on Hungarian Folk-tunes for pianoforte and orches- 
tra. (CARLO BUONAMICI). . « «+ + + + #© # # * 
RUBINSTEIN: Concerto in D minor for pianoforte and orchestra, 
Op. 70. (JOSEF HOFMANN) . . . Fpita Sale ath Lee hae 
SaInT-SaiNns: Concerto in B minor for violin mat orchestra, No. 3, 
Op. 61. (TIMOTHEE ADAMOWSK!) . . Mpa Tee ae pa 
ScHUMANN: Concert Piece for pianoforte and orchestes, Op. 92. 
(HAROLD BAUER). . .. .- : tar 


SpouHrR: Concerto in A minor for violin por icilintdaais No. 8. 
‘Scena Cantante,” Op. 47. (FRITZ KREISLER). . . .- 


_§ = Tscuatkowsky: Concerto in B-flat minor for pianoforte and orches- 
Rg, se ee iC ee ae ee Fay Seon! ae ete aae : tra, No. 1, Op. 23. (JOSEF SLIVINSKI) . +. ». + «+--+ 


VIEUXTEMPS : Concerto in A minor for violin and orchestra, No. 5, 
Op. 37. (CHARLES GREGOROWITSCH) . + + + + = : 


V. ORCHESTRAL VARIATIONS. 7 TOTAL 


KorssLER: Symphonic Variations (‘‘ In Memory of Brahms”)*_ . 
ScHUMANN, GEorG: Symphonic Variations on oo. Choral, ‘* Wer | 
nur den lieben Gott lisst walten,” Op. 24* . . . + + 7 BEETHOVEN: Aria, “ Ah! Perfido.” (LILLIAN NorpIica.) . . . 


ToTAL BrauMs: Love Songs for quartet and pianoforte accompaniment, 
er Cron, on ee Op. 52. (ELsa HEINDL, JANET SPENCER, HERBERT JOHN- 
: SON, FREDERIC L. MARTIN) hanes ae acs ae 


COLERIDGE-TAYLOR: ‘‘Onaway! Awake beloved !” From “ Hia- 
watha’s Wedding Feast.”” (BEN DAVIES). . - + «+ > 


BacH: Concerto in F major, No. 2, for trumpet, flute, oboe, violin, i Grizc: Song, “Im Kahn.” (Litiian Norpica). . . + + + + 


with accompaniment, arranged by Felix Mottl.* (Messrs. 4 = «-MENDELssouNn: “O God, have Mercy,” from “St. Paul.’? (EMI 
KLOPFEL, MAQUARRE, LONGY, KNEISEL) . . . . . - * BISCWER) Gk a ie a ea Ww 
BraHMs: Concerto for Violin and Violoncello with orchestra, Op. @ 4 ScHumAnNN: Song, “ Waldesgesprich.” (LiLL1an Norpica) 
102. (FRANZ KNEISEL and ALWIN SCHROEDER) . . . STRAUSS, RICHARD: Serenade. (LiLtian NorpDIcA) . .. . = 
Cuopin: Concerto in Eminor for pianoforte and orchestra, Op. 11. ; WAGNER: “Rienzi”: Scene, “Just God,” and Aria, “My Life 
(Ernest HuUTCHESON) . . . . . 1... 7 ee ee 4 fades.” (PAULINE CRAMER) . . . . 2. + 2+ «© @ | 
GoparD: Concerto Romantique for violin and orchestra. (OTTO .  “’Pannhauser’’: Scene between Tannhauser and Venus, Act 
Rory. ge Pee equa toy rade. AGREE I. (ELiison Van HoosE and MILKA TERNINA) .. . 
GoLDMARK: Concerto in A minor for violin hind orchestra, Op. 28. “Die Meistersinger” : Walther’s Prize ae (ELLISON VAN 
COLA REBAD) i ee RUNES tg RRR ey OS HoosE) . . . + 
GriEG: Concerto in A minor for pianoforte and orchestra, Op. 16. F _ ‘Die Meistersinger”: “ ‘Wahn ! Wahn! it Hans Sachs’s Mono- 
(Aucusta CoTTLOw) . . .. 2. 6 se ee ) logue in Act III. (Emin FiscHerR) . ..... « 


VII. VocaL Music: ScENES, ARIAS, DUETS, QUARTETS, ETC. 


VI. CONCERTOS AND INSTRUMENTAL SOLOS WITH ORCHESTRA. 


See &, Fe 
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“ Die Walkiire ” ; Siegmund’s Love Song. (BEN DAVIEs) 
” Gétterdimmerung ” : Siegfried’s Parting with Briinnhilde. 
(ELLISON VAN Hoose and MILKA TERNINA) . cree 
“ Gétterdimmerung”: Siegfried’s Death (ELLISON VAN 
Dg) EN lig tae eS 8S kk oh Re 
‘‘ G6tterdimmerung”’: Closing Scene (MILKA TERNINA as 
Briinnhilde) . 
WEBER: Scene and Aria, “ Oren shen Mighty Monster! 7 trom 
“ Oberon.” (PAULINE CRAMER). . . 
WEIL: “ ( Spritig Song” (Littian Norpica with neve a obligato by 
Franz Kneisel). . © © © se © © © # @ * 
TOTAL 


VIII. OPERATIC EXCERPTS AND TRANSCRIPTIONS. 


Strauss, RICHARD: Love Scene from * Feuersnoth ” . 
WacNeER: “ Tannhiuser ”: Bacchanale 
“ Gdtterdimmerung”: Funeral March . 
‘‘Parsifal”: “Good Friday Spell” 


 ToTaLs. 


IX. MISCELLANEOUS. 


BERLIOZ: Minuet of Will-o’-Wisps, Ballet of ayn, and Rakdéczy 
March, from “ The Damnation of Faust” . . .- -; 
DvoRAhkK: Slavonic Rhapsody in D major, Op. 45, No. 1 
Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, “ Legends,” Op. 59 . - ; 
HUuMPERDINCK: First Two Movements of “ Moorish Rhapsody ” 
Liszt : Episode No. 2, from Lenau’s “ Faust” ; Scene in the 
_ Tavern (Mephisto WUBIERD og ne et) & tie i a BO he 


ye Saas as Bidl ab Sh Peete ee ae ae me Ne ae gl AMT 
Tuer FOLLOWING ARTISTS HAVE APPEARED THIS SEASON. 


Those marked with an asterisk appeared at these concerts for the first time. 
Those marked with a dagger are members of the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 


Mr. TimotHEé ApDAMowskK1,t violinist. March 8, 1902. Saint- 
Saéns’s Concerto in B minor, No.3. . - + «+ + «+ * 
Mr. HAROLD BAUER, pianist. Jan. 11, 1902. Schumann’s Concert- 


piece, Op. 92, and Liszt’s “ Dance of Death”’ for piano- 


forte and orchestra. (Sketch) 


(2) April 5, 1902. D’Indy’s Symphony on a Mounthin ‘Ait , 
Mr. CaRLo Buonamicl, pianist.* April 19, 1902: Liszt’s Fantasia 
on Hungarian Folk-tunes. (Sketch) . . + + + = : 


“—s 


Mr. RICHARD BURMEISTER, pianist. Oct. 26, 1901. Liszt’s Con- 


certo Pathétique, arranged and orchestrated by R. B. 


(Sketch). . . ‘ , Atle We 
Miss AuGcusTa CoTTLOw,* stanlet. March 29; “ies. Grieg’s Con- 
certo in A minor. (Sketch) .- - - + + + + + * 
Miss PAULINE CRAMER,* soprano. Dec. 21, 1901. ‘Ocean! thou 
Mighty Monster,” from “ Oberon *. «Just God!” and 
“ My Life fades,” from * Rienzi.” (Sketch) . eh 
Mr. Ben Davies, tenor. May 3, 1902. “ Onaway!”’ Coleridge- 
Taylor; Siegmund’s Love ne from ‘“ Die Walkiire.” 
(Sketch). . - + =: : eke piesa bestia 
Mr. EmMIL FISCHER, bass. Jan. 25, 1902. “O God, have Mercy ”’ 
from “St. Paul’’; Sachs’ s Monologue, “ Wahn! Wahn!” 
from ‘ Die Meistersinger.” (Sketch) 
Mr. JEAN GERARDY,* violoncellist. Oct. 19, I9OI. ait ren 
certo. (Sketch) . .- - “agi a Re OE RS ace Re ok 
Mr. J. WALLACE GOODRICH, organist. March 29, 1902. Saint- 
Saéns’s Symphony in C minor for orchestra and organ, 
No. 3 . ot 


Mr. CHARLES GREGOROWITSCH,* violinist. Dec. 7, 1901. Vieux- 
temps’s Concerto in A minor, No. 5. (Sketch) . 
Miss Extsa HEINDL,* — Dec. 28, A ie Brahms’s Love 
Songs . Tie: Ahad at ee ae 
Mr. JosEF HoFrMann, pianist. Want 30, er Rubinstein’s Con- 
certo in D minor. (Sketch) ea oe eye Le 
Mr. ERNEST HvuTCHESON,* pianist. March 1, 1902. Chopin’s 
Concerto in Eminor. (Sketch) . . - - + + + © * 
Mr. HERBERT JOHNSON, tenor. Dec. 28, 1901. Brahms’s Love 
Songs . rh Lee tear eo tr igs ta 
Mr. Franz KNEISEL.T (1 ) Feb. 1, 1902. Brahms’s Concerto for 
violin and violoncello (with Mr. Schroeder) J 
(2) March 15, 1902. Obbligato to Weil’s Spring Song” 
Mr. Fritz KREISLER, violinist. Feb. 15, 1902. Spohr's “ Scene 
Cantante.”” (Sketch) SIR SUED RIE OTE 
Mr. FREDERIC L. Martin, bass. Dec. 28, 1901. Brahms’s Love 
Songs. . . TiO TRC MR Te kab cae, bine 
Miss OLIVE MEapD, violinist, Jan. 4, t902. Goldmark’s Concerto, 
MMe, LILLIAN Norpica, soprano. March 1 5 1902. Beethoven’s 
“Ah! Perfido”; Grieg’s “Im Kahn”; Richard Strauss’s 
“Serenade ”’ ; ; Oscar Weil’s “ Spring Song ” : Schumann’s 
of Waldesgespriich. ” (Sketch) ot. ae 
Mr. Otto Rortu,} violinist. Nov. 3; Igo]. Godard’s Concerto 
Romantique pity ce si lagi 
Mr. ALWIN SCHROEDER,| violoncellist. Feb. 1, 1902. Brahms’s 
Concerto for violin and violoncello (with Mr. Kneisel) 
Mr. Joser SLIVINSKI,* pianist. Nov. 16, 1901. Tschaikowsky s 
Concerto in B flat minor. (Sketch) 


————mine * 


ae 


~~ OE I —— 





certo. (Sketch) e. : ® ° s ® ° ® ® ° ° ® 
Mr. J. WALLACE Goopricu, organist. March 29, 1902. Saint- 


Saéns’s Symphony in C minor for orchestra and organ, 
i on eee hay 


Mr. ELLtison Van Hoose,* tenor. Nov. 2, 1901. Scenes from 


“ Tannhaduser’? and ‘“Gotterdimmerung”; Walther’s 
Prize Song. (Sketch) 


Mr. FrELIx WINTERNITZ,* violinist. April 12, 1902. First 
Movement from Joachim’s Hungarian Concerto. (Sketch), 
a % 
Sopranos: Miss Cramer,* Miss Heindl,* Mme. Nordica, Miss 
Ternina 
Contralto: Miss Spencer * 


Tenors: Messrs. Davies, H. Johnson, Van Hoose * 

Basses; Messrs. Fischer, Martin . ; Neem rg, | 

Pianists: Mr. Bauer, Mr. Buonamici,* Mr. Burmeister, Miss Cott- 
_ low,* Messrs. Hutcheson,* Hofmann, Slivinski * 

Organist: Mr. J. Wallace Goodrich 


Violinists: Messrs. Adamowski,t Gregorowitsch,* Miss Mead, | 


Messrs. Kneisel,f Kreisler, Roth,t Winternitz * . 
Violoncellists: Messrs. Gérardy,* Schroeder f . 
TOTAL 


* * 
Accompanists: Messrs. Gericke and Zach in Brahms’s “Love 


Songs’; Mr. Romayne Simmons* for Mme. Nordica’s 
group of songs. 


ENTR’ACTES. 
BLACKBURN, VERNON: “ The Manners of Music”’ 
‘‘ Humor in Music’”’. 
“ Mozart” . PN. LOE Cae aS ea 
*“ISRAFEL”’: “’The Musical Critic” . 
“In a Turnip Field” Rien ei ae 
“JoHN PH@ENIX’’: “ The Plains: Ode Symphonie ”’ 


Carnegie Hall, x »& New York 


TWENTY-FIRST SEASON, 19013-1902 


Ohe Boston &: ym - 
phony Orchestra 


87 Performers. Mr. WILHELM GERICKE, Conductor 


CHAS 
“OS 


Me 
= <p } 


A PERMANENT ORCHESTRA MAINTAINED 
SOLELY FOR CONCERT PERFORMANCES 


C. A. ELLIS, Manager. »% F. R. COMEE, Assistant Manager 





FIVE CONCERTS 


THURSDAY EVENINGS AT 8.15 


NOVEMBER 7 
DECEMBER. 12 
JANUARY 16 
FEBRUARY 20 
MARCH 20 


AND 


FIVE MATINEES 


SATURDAY AFTERNOONS AT 2.30 


NOVEMBER 9 
DECEMBER 14 
JANUARY {18 
FEBRUARY 22 
MARCH 22 


Season tickets, with reserved seats for the series of five matinees or 
five concerts, $7.50, $6, $5, and $3, and boxes $50 and $40, ac- 
cording to location. Programme books, with descriptive notes on the 
works to be performed, will be mailed in advance of each concert to 
purchasers of season tickets. 


1a The programmes for the afternoon and 
evening series will be entirely different. 


SOLO ARTISTS 


TERNINA 
KREISLER 
GREGOROWITSCH 
OLIVE MEAD 
JOSEF HOFMANN 
HAROLD BAUER 
GERARDY 


AND OTHERS TO BE ANNOUNCED 
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Boston Symphony Orchestra Bier Segoe 
Established twenty years ago. on the] year she was eng nn, 
sincere and simple basis of presenting good w Orlea, 
orchestral music in the best way, without 5 es ay 
‘of. 
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swerving a hair’s breadth from its integ- ‘ 
rity, the Boston Sympathy Orchestra t0o- 
day has more than realized the hopes of its | violinist, 

founder and the expectations of its thou- | pear with the orchestra 
sands of patrons. In all this time only four Philadelphia. 

conductors have directed the concerts, and The name of Mr. Ben 

in the past fifteen years there has been a | the retirement of Mr. Lloy 
remarkable freedom from change in the | claim the title of the leading 
personnel. Both of these factors, coup.ed 

with an always apparent devotion to high ah ME Dub 
ideals, account for the almost perfect en- Mr. Harold Bauer’s most success! 1 Le ret 
semble. Pride in this splendid body of | in this country last season is the best Pos- 
musicians is not confined to Boston, for ‘sible argument for his appearance his year, 
press and public alike unite in unstinted | and the same is equally true of Mr. . osef 
praise in every city visited. That Mr. Wil- | Hofmann, whose mature work s mo a> 
helm Gericke is to again fill the position of | than fulfilled the promise of his early ch. d- 


conductor, for the ninth year, will be wel- hood. Patrons who have followed 2} f bi 
come assurance of the same high standard Bauer’s career with interest will be pleased. 
of performance always demanded by this | to learn of his coming concert : 
most conscientious director. this fall. 

| The twenty-first season, and the second 
in the new Symphony Hall, will begin on | 4 
Oct. 19. There will. be the usual two sep — penne 
| arate series of twenty-four Friday after- — burgh. Paris to open 
istte | ' noon. public rehearsals and twenty-four the new Philharmonic § that city, - 
Saturday evening concerts, each pair of 3, anter, 
performances with the same programme 
and soloist. To allow for the usual five 
month trips to New York, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore and Brooklyn, there will be no 
performances in Boston on the following das hit 5 Si. 
dates: Nov. 8, 9; Dec. 18, 14; Jan. 17, 18; Bist: 
Feb. 21, 22, and March 21, 22. To avoid phere. 
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Good Friday and at the same time allow atthe. 
the Handel and Haydn Society to give its PO Ot ere 
usual concert on that day, the public re- and an artist whose recent work in. sdend a i 
Tettaat tenon: would ornidariy. be faved y “cused. Serr” interest; Mr. JOset, SiyiarT an 
for Friday, March 28, will be given on the who made so favorable an Bred 104 . 
previous Thursday afternoon, March 27, the concerts by the Leipsic Ph irs i ecge 
at the usual hour. Orchestra last March; and Mr. B Mita 

he almost unanimous approval of the Hutcheson, a professor of the Peal any Vs 
rule prohibiting standees justifies its con- servatory of Music in Baltimor ' 
tinued enforcement. 

The list of soloists includes Mme. Ternina, 
Mme. Nordica, Miss Pauline Cramer, Miss | 
Electa Gifford, Miss Augusta Cotlow, Miss 
Olive Mead, Messrs. Ben Davies, Harold | 
Bauer, Buonamici, Burmeister, Josef Hof- 
mann, Ernest Hutcheson, Slivinski,Gregoro- 
witsch, Kreisler, Winternitz, Kneisel, 
Adamowski, Roth, Gerardy, Schroeder and 
others. | 

Extended comment upon Mme. Ternina 
is superfluous, notably when one recalls 
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withdrawn very early to Sté 
serious study of music. At fifteen 2 
entered the Leipsic Conservatory, 1 aduatec 


with honors and received the Moz r 


a 
pte 9 


eee 


composition. 
her glorious singing at the closing concerts That the violin 

ie of last season. Mme. Nordica comes fresh 

Me from her four weeks triumphal engage- 

Nia ment at the new Prince Regent Theatre in 

a Munich. As it is Mme. Nordica’s intention 

ae to devote almost her entire time to song 

Hy recitals, her appearance with orchestra will | 
hii be all the more interesting and attractive. | was placed at an ear 

} ‘ Miss Pauline Cramer will be very pleasant- |i ory of Music in Moscow, winning: 
ae ly recalled in connection with the lectures } ,6aal at that institu Som at ee 
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‘ica. for ‘the “first. ‘time ae ng the 

} ale “1896-97. -He is the fortunate 

ase 88 sor of a Guarnerius violin, presented 

“to iim by a German banker, and last year 

the cz: laineasted him with a very rare 

nst: an -in recognition of the pleasure 
rc hap him by Gregorowitsch’s playing. 

mirers of the violoncello will welcome 

1 great pleasure the announcement that 


m* 


C oth ‘Messrs. Gerardy and Schroeder will. 


Sapper ‘during the season, and altogether 
is ‘safe to assert that the list of soloists 

Ay seine to that of any previous season. 

_ The tickets for the concerts and for the 


‘rehearsals will be $12.00 and $7.50, accord- 


fo location. ‘The $12 seats for the re- 
‘sails will be sold by auction, at Sym- 
‘phony: Haji, Monday, Sept. 30, at 10 A. M.; 
“the $7.50 seats for the rehearsals ‘on Tues- 
day, Oct. 1, at the same hour. The $12 
‘seats for the’ concerts will be sold on 
“Thursday, Oct. 3 at 10 A. M., and the 
$7.50 seats for the concerts on Friday, 
Oct. 4, at the same hour. Bids will be 
accepted | for seats in their regular order 
Only, and not for the choice; and no more 
than four seats will be sold on one bid. 
‘The seats open to competition will be shown 
ona diagram, and will be marked off as_ 
BO Tickets will be delivered in the hall, 
and must. be paid for as soon as bought, or 
ey will be immediately resold. 
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